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I^EREIS,  in  aoology,  a  genus  of  animals  be-    pear  aa  if  on  fire  all  around.    Their  bodies  are  fo 
•^^  longing  to  the  order  of  vermes  lAoHufca.  The    Minute  as  to  elude  examination  by  the  naked  eye, 


body  ia  oblong,  linear,  and  fitted  for  dreepSng ; 
it  is  fumilhed  with  lateral  pencilled  teUt^cuTa. 
There  are  ii  Ipecies,  of  which  the  moft  remark- 
able  are  the 'five  following : 

I.  Nereis  c^&ulea»  the  blue  nereisy  inhabits 
the  ocean ;  where  it  deftroys  the  ferpuls  and 
teredines.    Sec  Plate  CCXLVI,  /%•.  t. 

ft.  Nereis  cirrosa,  the  waving  nereis.  See 
^•T.  The  body  is  red,  lumbriciform,  with  65 
notches,  fumifhed  on  both  iides  with  t^o  rows 
of  brifiles.  At  each  fide  of  the  head  ten  filaments, 
at  the  fides  of  the  mouth  many,  twice  as  long 
as  tbe  former:  !t  dwells  in  Norway,  on  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  It  vomits  a  red  liquor, 
•with  which-'it  tinges  the  water. 

3.  Nereis  ciGaNTJEa,  the  gt(mt  nereis^  is  a  pe- 
culiar fpecies  of  thofe  large  worms  that  make 
their  way  into  decayed  piles  driven  down  into  the 
fea,  which  they  bore  through  and  feed  upon, 
whence  they  are  called  Jea  worms.  Fromherfd 
to  tair  they  are  befet  on  either  fide  with  fmall  tufts 
terminating  in  three  points ;  which  are  like  the 
fine  hair  pencils  ufed  by' painters,  and  cdmpofed 
of  (hinihg  briftles  of  various  colours.  The  u^per 
pai^  of  Ae  body  in  this  worm  is  all  over-covered 
with  fmall  hairs.   The  rings  of  which  it  is  formed 


^e  fig.  5.    It  is  fometimes  called  nereis  pbofpbe- 
rails  t  and  is  thttf  defcribed  by  Grifelin :   The 
head  is  roundifh  and  fiat,  and  (he  mduth  acumi* 
natM.    The  two  horns  or  feelers  are  fliort  and 
fbbulated.    The  eyes  are  prominent,  and  placed 
on  eadi  fide  the  head.    The  body  iscoropofed 
of  about  %%  fegments  or  joints,  which  are  much 
lefs  nearer  the  tail  than  at  the  head.    Tfaefe  feg- 
ments^ on  both  fides  the  animal  all  end  in  a  ihprt 
£6hical  apex,  out  of  which  proceeds  a  little  bun- 
dle of  hairs ;  frokn  under  thefe  bundles  the  feet 
grow  in  the  form  of  fmall  flexile  Tubulated  feg-^ 
ments  deflitute  of  any  thing  like  claws.    It  is 
fcarcely 'two  lines  long,  is  quite  pellucid,  and  its 
<  colour  is  that  of  water  green.    They  are  found 
upoYi  all  kinds  of  marine  plants ;  but  they  often 
leave  them  and  are  found  upon  the  furface  of  the 
water :  they  are  firequent  at  all  feafons,  but  efpe- 
cially  in  fummer  before  ftormy  weather,  when 
tliey  ate  more   agitated   and    more   luminous. 
Their  numbers,  and  wonderful  agility,  added  to 
their  pelTuci<^  and  ihining  quality,  do  not  a  little 
contribute  to  their  irfuminating  tb^  fea,  for  my- 
riads oiP  thpfe  animalculae    liiay  be   contained 
in  the  portion  of  a  (mall  cup  of  fea*  water.    Innu- 
merable quantities  of  thefti  lodge  in  the  cavities 


are  cloiely  prefled  together,  and  yield  to  the  of  the  fcales  of  fifties,  and  to  them  probably  do 

touch.    The  5  rows  of  fmall  tufts  ferveinllead  of  the  fifties  owe  tteir  noailiicous  quality.   "I  have 

feet,  which  it  ules  as  fifli  do  their  fins.   See  fg  3.  obferved  with  great  attention  ((kys  Barbut)  a  fifti 

4.  Nereis  lacustris,  the  hog  nereis.    The  juft  caught  out  of  the  fea,  whofe  body  was  al- 

Kiy  of  the  fize  of  a  hog's  fliort  briftles,  tranfp^-  moft  covered  with  them,  and  have  examined  them 


body 

rent,  as  it  were  articulated,  and  'on  either  fide 
at  every  articulation  jprovided  with  a  ftiort  feta- 
ceous  foot;  interiorly  it  feems  to  confift  in  a  man- 
net  of  oval-ihaped  articulations,  and  a  back  formed 
by  two  fines  bent  backwards.  See^.  4.  It  in- 
habits marflies  abounding  in  cUy^  where  it  remams 
under  ground  puftiing  out  its  other  extremity  by 
reafon  of  its  continual  motion.  When  taken  out 
it  twifts  itfeif  up.    It  is  frequent  in  Sweden. 

J.  Nereis  moctiluca,  the  noSllucous  nereis^ 
inhabits  almoft  every  fea,  and  is  one  of  the  caufes 
of  the  lummonfnefs  of  the  water.  Thefe  crea- 
tures fliine  like  glow-worms,  but  with  a  brighter 
fplendour,  fo  as  at  night  to  make  the  element  ap- 

VoL.  XVI.  Part  I. 


in  the  dark :  they  twill  and  cUrl  themfelves  with 
amazing  agility,  but  foon  retire  out  of  our  con- 
tradted  fight;  probably* their  glittering  numbers 
dazzling  the  eye,  and  their  tetreme  minutenefs 
eluding  our  refearches.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that 
when  the  undtuous  moifture  which  covers  the 
fcales  of  fifties  is  exhaufted  by  the  air,  thfefe  ani- 
males  are  not  to  be  feen ;  nor  are  the  fifties  then 
nodtilucQUS,  that  matter  being  perhaps  their  nou- 
riftjment  when  living,  as  they  themfelves  afford  food 
to  many  marine  animals.  They  do  not  ftiine  in  tlie 
day-time^  becaufe  the  folar  rays  are  too  powerful 
for  their  light;  however  aggregate  or  immenfe 
their  number."    Their  appearance  is  particolar- 
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lybnlUant  when  the  wind  is  in  the  £•  and  SE. 
points,  and  in  the  winter  nights  preceded  by  a 
warm  day.  If  water  containing  thefe  animalcu- 
les be  kept  warm,  they  retain  their  light  two 
whole  days  after  they  are  dead ;  but  in  cold  wa- 
ter lofe  it  in  8  hours :  motion  and  warmth,  which 
increafe  their  vivacity  and  ftrength,  increafe  their 
light  alfo. 

NERENBERG,  a  town  of  Fraocc,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle,  and  late  arhbi(hopric 
of  Cologn :  16  miles  W.  of  Coblentz»  and  3a  S. 
of  Cologn. 

NERESHEIM,  a  town  of  ^abialtt  Oettinga, 
with  a  princely  abbey ;  6  m.  SW.  of  Nordlingen. 

NERESI,  a  town  of  Maritime  Auftria,  in  the 
S.  fide  of  the  ifle  of  Drazza. 

NERE8TABLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Rhone  and  Loire;  la  m.  SW.  of  Roanne. 

NEREUS,  in  mythology,  a  marine  deity,  the 
fon  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  He  fettled  in  the 
^gean  Sea,  was  confidered  as  a  prophet,  and 
had  the  power  of  afluming  what  fonn  he  pleafed. 
He  married  his  After  Doris,  by  whoni  he  had  50 
daughters  called  Nsreids,  who  conftantly  attend* 
ed  on  Neptune,  and  when  be  went  abroad  fur- 
rounded  hi>  chariot. 

NERHELBENO^  a  town  pf  Poland  in  Kiow. 

(i.)  NERI,  Anlhony,  a  learned  man,  who  wrote 
a  curious  book^  printed  at  Florence  in  161 2,  in 
4to,  entitled  DtWArte  verraria  Hbri  FIL 

(3.)  Neri,  St  Philip  DE,  founder  6f  the  congre- 
gation of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  was  born  of  a 
noble  family  at  Florence,  on  the  a.^th  of  July  15 15. 
Educated  in  the  principles  of  piety  and  learning, 
be  foon  became  diftinguifhed  for  his  knowledge 
and  virtue.  At  the  age  of  19  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  affiled  the  fick,.  ai.'d  gave  many  proofs 
of  felf-denial  and  humility*  Being  raifed  to  the 
priefthood  at  the  Agt  of  36,  he  inflityted,  in  1550, 
a  fellowihip  in  the  church  of  St  Saviour  del  Cam- 
po,  fof  the  relief  of  poor  foreigners,  pilgrims,  and 
Gonvalcfccnts,  who  had  no  piace  whither  they 
could  retire.  This  fociety  was  the  cradel  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Oratory.  Having 
gained  over  Salviati,.  brother,  to  the  cardinal,  Ta- 
rugio,  afterwards  cardinaK  the  celebrated  Baroni- 
us,  and  others,  the^  began  to  form  a  fociety  in 
25 64.  The  fpiritual  exercifes  had  been  transfer- 
red,- in  1558,  to  the  church  of  St  Jerom  de  la 
Charite«  which  Philip  did  not. leave  till  1574, 
when-  he  went  to  flay  at  St  John  of  the  Floren- 
tines. Pope  Gregory  XIII.  gav^  his  approbatipn 
of  the  congregation  in  1575*  The  order  (bon 
ipread  throughout  Italy.  No  vow  is  taken ;  cha- 
rity is  the  only  bond  of  connexion.  The  general 
continues  only  three  years  in  office,  and  his  orders 
are  not  defpotic.  The  founder  died  at  Rome  on 
the  16th.  May  1595,  aged  So.  He  had  refigned 
the  generalibip  in  1591,  in  favour  of  Baronius. 
The  conftitutions  which  he  left  were  not  primed 
till  161 2.  The  principal  employment,  which  he 
allots  to  the  priefts,  is  to  give,  every  day,  in  their 
oratory  or  church,  inftrudtions  fiiited  to  their 
hearers.  PhUip  was  canoniCed  in  i6aa,  by  Gre- 
gory XV. 

(3.}  NERb  Thomas,  a  Dominican,  who  em- 
ployed bis  pen  iu  defence  of  hiR&llow  monk^the 
famous  Savonarole.. 


NERtCIA,  or  Keriee',  a  province  of  Swedei^ 
abotrt  60  miles  long,  and  48  broad  ;  bounded  on 
the  N.  by  Weftmanland,  E.  by  Stiderman,  S.  by 
Eaft  and  Weft  Gothland,  and  W.by  Warmeland. 
The  foil  is  fertile^  in  corn  and  pafture.  The  hilla 
abound  with  wood,  iron,  alum,  lime-ftone,  fu]« 
phur,  &c.  Arms  and  hardware  are  the  chief  ma- 
nufadures.  There  are  %$  lakes  and  fevera!  rivers. 
Orebro  is  the  capital. 

NERIGLISSAR,  the  4tb  king  of  Babylonia^ 
was  fon-in  law  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  focceed- 
ed  Evil-Merodach.    See  Babylonia,  i  3. 

NERJKE     See  NERicuk. 

tJERILlCERY,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Myfore. 

KERIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Al- 
lier,  with  a  mineral  fpnng ;  3  miles  SE.  ot  Mont- 
Lufon. 

NERfSSI,  or  Nbresi.    SeeNEREsi. 

NERITA,  a  genus  of  fhell  fifh,  of  the  nature 
of  the  femicircular  mouthed  Cochlbji;,  compre« 
hended  under  the  cochleae  femilunares* 

NERITIS.    SeeLEucAOiA. 

NERITOS,  a  mountain  of  Ithaca;  whence  the 
ifland  is  alfo  often  called  Neritosg  and  UlyiTe^ 
Neritttu  dux^  Firg  JEn.  iii,  %^\* 

NERITUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  Ca- 
labria, now  called  Nardo. 

(I,)  NE^IUM.  a  promontory  of  Spain*  now 
called  Capf  Fiiiistkrre. 

(II.)  Ner.ium,  in  botapyyOLEANO^^R,  or  RosB 
Bay,  a  genus  of  the  mnnogynia  order,  belonging 
to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  na- 
tural method  ranking  under  the  30th  order.  Con- 
tort4em  It  is  called  mrittm^  from  w^k  AumuI,  be* 
caufe  the  plants  grow  in  moift  places.  There  are 
two  ere^  follicles ;  ;he  feeds  pluniy  ;  the  tube  of 
the  corolla  terminated  by  a  lacerated  crown.  Us 
peculiar  chara^ers  are  thefe ;  the  empalement  of 
the  flower  is  permanent,  and  cut  into  5  acute 
fegments;  the  flower  has  one  funnel-ftiaped  petaj^ 
cut  into  5  broad  obtufe  fegments,  w^ich  are  ob- 
lique ;  it  hath  a  neAarium,  terminating  the  tube» 
which  is  torn  into  hairy  fegments ;  it  bath  5  ihort 
awl-fliaped  ftamina  within  the  table ;  it  hath  an 
oblong  germen,  which  is  bificU  with  fcarce  any 
ftyle,  crowned  by  Angle  ftigmas ;  the  germen  af- 
terwards turns  to  two  long,  taper,  acute-pointed 
pods,  filled  with  oblong  feeds  lying  over  each 
Other  like  the  fcales  of  a  fi(b,  and  crowned  with 
down.  There  are  5  fpecies,  all  natives  of  warm 
climates.    The  moft  renrarkable  are  thefe  i 

*2.  Nerium  ANTiDYsiNTERrcuM,  a  native  of 
Ceylon.  The  bark  is  an  article  of  materia  medU 
ca,  under  the  name  of  Coneffi. 

a.  Nerium  Oleander,  South  Sea  ro/fy  a  beau- 
tiful (brub,  cultivated  in  gardens  on  account  of 
its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  Bjae  purple,  and  in 
clufters*  The  whole  plant  is  pbifonous,  and  efpue- 
cially  the  bark  of  the  roots.  Oleanders  are  geno- 
rally  propagated  by  Uyers  10  this  country;  for 
although  they  will  take  root  firom  cuttings,  yeC 
that  being  an  uncertain  method,  the  other  ia  ge* 
nerally  preferred  ;  and  as  the  plants  are  very  apt 
to  produce  fiickers  or  fhoots  from  their  root9» 
thefe  are  beft  adapted  for  laying;  for  the  olci 
branches  will  not  put  out  roots:  when  thefe  are 
laid  down,  they  (hould  be  flit  at  a  joint,  in  the 
(mc  maoxier  as  is  pradifed  In  laying  carnatioae. 
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Hint  are  few  plants  which  are  equal  to  them 
either  to  the  fight  or  fmell,  for  their  fceiit  is  very, 
like  that  of  the  flowers  of  the  white  thorn ;  and 
the  bunches  of  flowers  wilt  be  very  large  if  th*. 
plants  are  ftrong.    The  plant  has  a  force  which 
is  inAiperable ;  for  its  juice  exdites  fo  great  and 
violent  an  inflamtnation,  as  -Mnmediately  to  put  a 
ftop  to  deglutition ;  and  if  it  b<*  received  into  the 
ftomacb,  that  part  is  rendered  incapable  of  retain- 
ing any  thing ;  the  pernicious  drug  eierting  its 
force,  and  purging  both  upwards  and  dowhWards. 
The  yermm  Oleander  in  qualities  refembleft  the 
o^ynum,   ^ee  Apocyi^um.    But  when  bodied 
and  eztnimed  upon  an  empty  ft'omach*  ih  a  clofe 
chamber,  it  caures  a  gradual  numbnefs,  with  a 
p^n  in  the  head ;  which  Thows  that  fomething 
poifonous  belongs  even  to  the  rtnelt,  though  there 
is  no  danger,  if  it  be  received'  in  the  open  air. 
Antidotes  (aid.  to  be  good  againft  its  poifon  are 
vinegar  and  all' acids. 

3.  Neriun  TINCTORUM5  a  new  fpecies,  with 
beautiful  blue  flowers,  lately  difcovered  by  Dr. 
Roxburgh  at  Afadras.  A  decodtion  of  the  leaves, 
with  an  addition  of  limerwater,  makes  an  indigo 
^finetmality. 

<i.)N£RO;  Claudius  Domitius  Caefar,  the  (5th 
emperor  of  Rome,  and  the  laft  of  the  family  of 
the  CaeGirs,  was  the  fon  of  Caius  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus  and  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of  German!- 
cus.   He  was  adopted  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
A.D.  50,  and  four  years  after  fucceeded  him. 
In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  aflumed  the  ap- 
pearance  of  the  greateft  kindnefs,  condefcenfion, 
affability,  complaifance,  and  humanity.    The  ob- 
y&  of  his  admioiftration  feemed  to  be  the  good 
of  his  people  %  and  when  he  was  defired  to  fign 
his  name  to  a  lift  of  malefadors  that  were  to  b^ 
executed,  be  exclaimed,  WouV  to  heaven  l^had 
wever  learned  to  write  f  When  the  fenate  had  libe- 
nlljr  commended  the  wifdom  of  his  government, 
he  defired  them  to  keep  their  praifes  till  he  de- 
fenred  them.    Tbefe  apparent  virtues,  however, 
proved  to  be  artificial :  Nero  foon  dtfplayed  the 
real  propenfities  of  his  nature.    He  delivered  him- 
ielf  from  the  fway  of  his  mother,  and  at  laft  or- 
(iered  her  to  be  murdered.   Many  of  his  courtiers 
flared  her  oohappy  fate ;  and  Nero  facrificed  to 
hit  fury  or  caprice  all  who  obftro<5ted '  his  plea- 
liire  or  incKnatioD.    In  the  night  he  generally 
went  from  biii  palace  to  vtfit  the  meaneft  taverns, 
and  all  the  ibenes  of  debauchery  which  Rome 
ooDtained^    In  thefe  no^urnal  riotft  he  tnfulted 
tlie  people  in  the  ftreets;  and  his  attetnpts  to 
o&r  violence  to  the  wife  of  a  RdnJan  (enator 
nearly  coft  him  his  life.    He  alfo  turned  adtor, 
and  appeared  publicly  on  the  Roman  .ftage.    To 
excd  in  muGc,  and  to  conquer  the  dtfadvantages 
of  a  hoade  difagreeable  voice,  he  moderated  his 
meals,  and  often  pafled  the  day  without  eating. 
He  next  went  into  Greece,  and  prefented  himfelf 
a  candidate  at  the  Olympic  games.     He  was  de- 
feated in  wreftling  j  but  the  flattery  of  the  fpe^a- 
tors  adjudged  him  the  vi^ory,  and  he  returned  I0 
Rome  with  all  the  pomp  and  fplenddvr  of  an  eaft- 
ein  coDqueror,  drawn  in  the  chariot  of  Auguftus, 
and  attended  by  a  band  of  muficians,  aiders,  and 
ftage-daocers.   Thefe  amufements,  however,  were 
eomparatWely  innocent ;   but  bis  condu^ft  foon 
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became  abotninable.    He  difguifed  himfelf  in  the 
habit  of  a  woman,  and  was- publicly  married  to 
one  of  his  eunuchs.    This  violence  to  nature  and 
decency  was  foon  exchanged  for  another :  Nero 
refomed  his  (ex,  and  celebrated  his  nuptials  with 
one  of  his  meaneft  catamites :  and  on '  Ihis  occa- 
•fton  a  Roman  wit  obferved,  that  the  world  would 
have  been  happy  if  Nero's  father  had  had  Jitcb  a 
'mfe.    His  cruelty  was  now  diPplayed  in  a  ftill 
higher  degree ;  for  he  facrificed  his  wife  Odlavia 
Poppeea,  and  the  celebrated  writers,  Sei^eca,  Lu- 
can,  Petronius,  &c.    He  had  heard  of  the  btim- 
•ing  of  Trcjy :  to  rcprefent  that  difcoal  fcene,  he 
•caufed  Rome  to  be  fet  on  fire  in  different  places. 
The  conflagration  became  foon  univerfal,  ^nd  dti- 
ring  9  fucceffivedays  the  fire  continued.    All  waa 
defoiation :  nothing  was  heard  but  th*  lamenta- 
tions of  mothers  whofe  children  had  perifhcd  in 
the  flames,  the  groans  of  the  dying,  and  the  con- 
tinual fall  of.  palaces  and  buildings.    Nero  wat 
the  only  one  who  enjoyed  the  general  conft^erna- 
tion."  He  placed  himfelf  on  the  top  of  a' high 
tower,  and  played  on  his  lyre,  while  he  fung  the 
deftrudion  of  Troy ;  a  dreadful  fcen^  which  his 
barbarity  had  realif^d  before  his  eyes.    He  at> 
tempted  to  aveit  the  public  odium  from  bis  head, 
by  a  pretended  dommiferation  of  the  miferies  of 
his  fubjeAs,  and  by  throwing  the  biame  of  the 
fire  on  the  Chriftians ;  which  gave  rife  to  the  firft 
dreadful  periecution,  wherein  St  Peter  and  Paul 
.  fuffered.  Nero  began  to  repair  the  ftreets  and  the 
public  buildings  at  his  own  expenfe.    He  built  a 
celebrated  palace,  which  he  -called  his  golden 
houfe.    It  was  liberally  adorned  with  gold,  with 
precious  ftones,  and  with  every  thing  rare  and  ex- 
qnifite.     It  contained  fpacioue  fields,  artificial 
lakes,  woods,  gardens,  orchards,  and  whatever 
exhibited  a  beautifel  fcene.    The  entrance  of  this 
edifice  admitted  a  hirge  coloffus  of  the  emperor, 
f  ao  feet  high,  which  Plipy  fays  was  afterwards 
deftroyed  by  lightning :  the  galleries  were  each  a 
mile  long,  and  the  whole  was  covered  with  gold. 
The  roofs  of  the  dining  halls  reprefented  the  fir- 
mament, in  motion  as  well  as  in  figure ;  and  con« 
tinually  tum.ed  round  night  and  day,  ihowering 
down  all  forts  of  perfumes  and '  fweet  waters. 
This  grand  edifice,  according  to  Pliny,  extended 
ail  round  the  city.    When  he  went  a  fiihing,  his 
nets  were  of  gold  and  filk.    He  never  appeared' 
twice  in  the  fame  garment ;  and  when  he  took  a 
voyage,  there  were  thoufands  of  fervants  to  take 
care  of  his  wardrobe.    J*his  continuation  of  de- 
bauchery, extravagance,  and  cruelty,  at  laft  roufed 
^he  people.      Many  confpiracits  were    formed 
againft  him ;  but  they  were  generally  difcovered, 
and  the  confpirators  fuflered  the  fevereft  puniih- 
ments.  The  moft  dangerous  one  was  that  of  Pifo, 
from  which  he  was  iaved  by  the  confeflion  of  a 
flave.  The  confpiracy  of  Galba  proved  more  fuc- 
cefisful,  who,  when  he  learned  that  his  plot  was 
known  to  Nero,  declared  hio^felf  emperor.    The 
unpopularity  of  Nero  f  ivuured  his  caufe ;  he  was 
acknowledged  by  all  the  Roman  empire ;  and  the 
ienate  condemned  the  tyrant  to  be  dragged  naked 
through  the  ftreets  of  Rome,  whipped  to  death, 
^nd  afterwards  to  be  thrown  down  from  the  l^ar-* 
petan  rock  like  the  meaneft  malefactor.    I'his, 
however^  Nero  prevented,  by  killing  himielf,  A.  D. 
A  a  ^g. 
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^9  in  the  3  id  year  of  hit  age^  after  a  reign  of  i^ 
years  and  8  months.  Rome  wa»  filled  with  accla- 
jnations  at  it ;  and  the  citizens^  more  ftrongly  to 
indicate  their  joy,  wore  capjB,  £ud^  as  were  geoct 
rally  ufed  by  flaves  who  bad  received  their  fre^- 
^om.  See  Roms.  The  i>ame  of  Nert  has  been 
«ver  fince  ufed  emphatically  to  ezprefs  a  barba- 
rous and  bloody  tyrant. 

(4.)  NEao,  in  geographyvan  »Dand  in  the  Eaft 
Indian  Ocean,  the  %d  of  the  Banoa  iflands.  The 
Dutch  have, a  fettlement  in  it,, called  Fort  NaJJau> 
it  abounds  with  ferpents,  very  large,  but  not  ve- 
nomous* The  mountains  are  covered  with  trees* 
^hich  are  frequented  by  very  rare  birds.  Loo. 
^19. 45.  E.    Lat.  4-  40,  N. 

NERON,  or  J  a  town  of  France*  in  the  dep.  .of 

KEHONPEo  Rhone  and  Loipeu  46  miles  W. 
^f  Lyons*  and  15  NNE.  of  Montbrifon.  i 

^ERONDOS*  a  town  of  France,,  in  the  dep.  of 
Cher,  17  miles  ESE.  of  Bourges. 

KERONIA,  a  name  given  by  Tiridatest.king 
tof  Armeoiar  to  Artazata,  his  capital| Jn  jCpO)- 
4)]iment  to  Nero*  who  had  reftored  hun  tp  his 
iingdom. 

.  NERSTEIN,  a  town  .of  GernjaHy*.  in  ,the  la;^ 
^^latinate  of  the  Rhine*  now  annexed  to  Franc?* 
And  included  in  the  dep.  of  Mont  Tonaere  \  one 
iDile  N-  of  Oppenheim. 

NERSTIN,  a  town  of  Oourla^tJ.  . 

INERTCHA,  a  river  of  RuiTia*  running  into  the 
Amnr,  near  Nertchinflc. 

ii.)  NERTCHINSK*  an  extenfivc  province  of 
[fia,  in  Irkuilk,  bordering  on  China.  It  is 
«nountainous*  but  abounds  with  fine  pafture,  and 
«jch  mines  of  gold*  filver*  and  lead. 

(a.)  Nertchiusk,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province*  was  built  in  1658*  on  the  borders  of 
China,  between  iheNertcJba  and  the  Sbinkf,  whence 
^e  name.  It  has  a  fort  with  3%  brafs  guns  and 
one  of  iron.  A  treaty  of  peace,  between  Ruffia 
^nd  China,  was  concluded  in  it  in  1689  ;  and  the 
iwo  nations  live  in  great  cordiality.         .    . 

NERVA,  Cocceius*  an  excellent  Roman  em- 
peror* who  fucceeded  Domitian,  the  lafl  of  the 
ji  Csefara.  He  was  a  native  of  Namia  in  Um. 
bria ;  but  his  family  was  originally  of  Cr^te.  Dio 
Caifiusfays  he  was  born  on  the  17th  of  March* 
in  the  18th  year  of  Tiberius,  A.  D.  3a.  Nero,  in 
the  xath  year  of  his  reign*  made  him  prastor,  and 
credted  a.ftatue  for  him  in  the  palace  .on  account 
of  his  poems  (for  he  was  one  of  the  beft  poets  of 
his  age)*  fome  of  which  were  infcribed  to  him. 
He  was  conful^  in  71  with  Vei|>afian,  and  in  90 
with  Domitian.  Authors  uniformly  celebrate 
'  jhim  as  a  prince  of  a  moft<mild  and  humane  tem- 
per, of  great  moderation  and  gencrofity*  who 
looked  on  his  office  as  emperor,  not  as  if  it  was 
for  his  own  advanUge,  but  for  that  of  his  people ; 
>and  v^ilft  be  reigned,  be  made  .the  happineCs^^f 
his  fubje^s  his  only  purTuit.  He  narrowly  efcaped 
/leath  under  Domitian.  The  Romans  unanimoufly 
xhoTe  him  emperor ;  and  they  had  no  caufe  to 
jepent  of  their  choice.  An  inftance  of  his  great 
lenity  appears  in  bis  pardoning  Calpurnius  Craflus, 
swho  cpnfpired  againft  him.  In  ihort,  he  omitted 
.nothing  that  might  contribute  to  the  reftoring 
iif  the  empire  to  its  former  luftre ;  recalling  thofe 
ivdio  had  heen  lianiihed  for  religion*  and  re<* 
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dr^ffing  aU'erieVances.  Finding  hisftreogth  hSL 
ing,  he  conrcrred  an  a4ditionaI  benefit  on  the  Ro 
mans  by  adopting  Tr/Ijam.  He  died  A.  D.  98. 
He  was.  th.e  firft  ftqman  empero|r  pf  foreign  ex- 
tradion. 

(i.)  ♦  NERVE.  M.  /  l^n»fljf,  Latin;  fierfi 
French.]  i.  The  oxi^^ns  of  fenfation  paifing  from 
the  brain  to  all  parts  of  the  body.— The  nerves 
do  ordinarily  accompany  the  a^rteries  through  all 
the  body ;  ihey  have  alfo  blood  veiTelQ,  as  the 
other  parts  of  the  body.  Wherever  any  mrve 
fends  out  a  branchy  or  receives  one  from  smother* 
or  where  two  nerves  JQin  together*  there  is  gene- 
rally a  §;anglio  or  plexu^.  ^anty^ — 

Take  any  fliape  but  that*  and  my  firm  nervts 

Shall  never  tremble.    .  &bak.  Macbeth, 

%.  It  is  ufed  by  the  poets  for  finew  or  tendon.^ 
If  fqual  powers 

Tbon  wottldft  inflame*  amids  my  neruejf  as  then 
'^  I  could  encounter  with  three  hundred  men. 
.  ,  "        ;  Cbapman. 

Strong  Tbrafymed  dlTcJiai^gM  a  Ipeeding,  blow 

Fnll  on  his  neck*  and.ciit  the  ffcrtwf  in  two.   ^1 

(a.)  The  NERVES,  in  anatomy*  are  imallvvhite 
gliftening  cords,  proceeding  from  the  birain  and 
fpinal  marrow*  and  dividing  into  very,  fmall 
branches,  which  are  fent;  oiT  throughout  all  parts 
of  the  body*  and  whicli  are  found  to  be  the  origans 
of  fenfation  and  motion.    See  Anatomy*  IndtK* 

NEHVkiVis.    See  AvATOMY* /iM^^. 

*  NERVELESS,  adj.  [from  nerve.^  Without 
ftrength. — 

There  funk  T^Ha*  nerveUh%  faint*  and  dpad* 

Had  not  her  filler  Satire  held  her  head.      Pope. 

NERUI^  a  town  of  luly*  5  miles  S£.  of  Ge- 
noa. 

N^RyiEUX,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  of 
Rhone  and  Loire ;  10  miles  N.  of  Montbrifon. 

NERVII,  an  ancient  brave  nation  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica*  who  attacked  Julius  Cseiar*  but  were  de^ 
feated.  They  pbffefled  the  country  lately  called 
Hainault. 

NERVIO,  a  river  of  Spain*  in  Bifcay,  which 
runs,  into  the  fea  %  miles  below  Bilboa.  It  is  called 
"Ybai-Cabal  by  the  natives. 

NERVOSA  Vis.    See  Anatomy*  Jniac. 

NERUKA*  a  feaport  of  Ckpe  Breton. 

(i.)  ♦  NERVOUS,  adj.  [nervouJ,  Ut.]  i.  Well 
ftrung ;  ftrong ;  vigorous. — 

What  nervous  arms  he  boafts !  how  firm  his 
tread  J 

His  limbs  how  t^irn'd  1  Pope*s  Odyjfeym 

%.  Relating^to  the  nerves ;  having  the  feat  in  the 
nerves. — 

The  venal  torrent*  murm'ring  from  afar* 

Whifper'd  no  peace  to  calm  this  nervous  war. 

HarU. 
3.  [In  medical  cant.]  Having  weak  or  difeafcd 
nerves.-— Poor,  weak,  nervous  creatures.  Okeyne^ 

(a.)  Nervous  Fluid.  See  Anatomy,  $516* 
518. 

*  '&^'Kff\,adj^\{xomnerve:\  Strong;  vigorous. 
Not  in  ufe.— . 

Death,  that  dark  fpirit,  in  his  n^rvy  arm  doth 
lie.  '  &hak. 

NES,  a  river  of  Denmark,  in  Zeal;ind. 
NESA,  a  town  of  Perfiai  in  Chorafan. 

KES. 
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VXU^CJiUiU  an  ancient iown  of  Iftria;  now 

alle4CA«T|i-Nuovo.  ' 

N£SBIT»  Tbomat^  an  emioent  Scottiih  anti- 
qaariaoy  bom  at  Ediabiirgb  in  1 6  7 «.  He  wa»  tl^e 
Urn  of  Lord  Ptefident  fifeibit,  and  wrote  a' book  . 
00  H^'aldrfTy  and  a  yimlUation  ofScotti/k  Antiqai^ 
ties,  which  is  ftill  in  MS.  ui  the  Advocates  library 
at  Edinburgh.    He  died  in  I725« 

»  NESCIENCE.  «.j{:  ftropa  w^no,  Latiiu]  Igno-  . 
nujce;  the  ftate  of  not  kaowiDg. — Miny  of  the  . 
moft  accompii(hed  wits  of  aU  ages  have  reiblved  . 
their  knowledge  into  Socrates  )iis,fuip  totaly  and  . 
after  all  their  ^ains  in  queft  6i  Science,  have  (at  . 
down  in  a  profe^ed  nefaence*  Ghwuill^s,  Sca^Ji*. 

(i.j  NESCOPJBiC,  a  river  of  Peqpfy  IvaDia».whicb 
iills  loto  the  itE.  faorapch  of  the  Sufquehanna,  in 
Northumber^nd  couoty.  v 

(4.)  Nc^coF£K,  a  inpivitain.of  Pennfylvania. 

*MMi>i>^j\  [nef€^  Saxon.3  Softi  tonder^ 
eaSly  hurt,  jSUmter*  * 

NSPI6PDA,  a  lake  of  SileQa,  ia  OeU. 

NESIRBAD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Farfiftan ;  69 
miles  SS£.  of  ^iraa. 

NESIS,  an  iiland  of  iu)y»  on  the  cpa^  pf^am- 
pani^ ;  aom  qalled  Kifita. 

(i.)  NESL£(  a  tovrn  of  JS^ypt,  on.  a  cjipiL 

{%.)  .NssLi^  a  town  of  Frai|ee»  in  thp  dep*  of 
Somme,  on  tlie  Lingon  i  ib  mifes  S»  of  Peronpey 
«ad46j;.of  Anaieof.  Lon.ft,j7.jP..,jldt49-6t«N. 

J^^Oim,  an  ifland  in  Um;  Perlian  sulpb^ 

N£SM£1L»  g  }own  of  Huse^ry. 

KESFEREIRAs  a  town  of  Spain,  iti  Galicia; 
nmiles N. of Tuy#   .  . 

(i.)  *  N£SS«  I.  A.,  t^i^nation  added  to  an 
adjedive  to  change  it  into  a  fubftaotivet  denoting 

pMbt^t.  ^pi*^  krutUjuffs  i  fifom  mffh^  Saxon,— 
t.  The  tern^natpon  of  many  nanqiea  orpi^ea  whore 
there  ii  a  bea^land  or  prpmoi^tory.i  tfvom.  «i^ 
SaxQo,  a la^ ^ lands  oc  headland }  as  Inve&m mss 

ii.)  NfiSSf  a  (own  of  lHorNzj^  in  Aggerhuys. 

(3O  Ness,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  lovemefs- 
Ihire,  which  flows  frOm  the  £•  extremity  of  Lock 
Ness,  runs  £•  for  6  miles,  and  falls  into, the  Frith 
oc  Moray,  a  tittle  below  Invemefs,  of  which  ita 
irftaary  forms  the  harbour.  It  is  8  miles  long  in 
all,  has  a  beautiful  ifland  in  its  mtddie,  and  never 
OTerflows  its  banks.  It  abounds  with  falmon, 
tmots,  and  flounders.  The  Bervdck  fifliing  com« 
paoy  have  bad  a  tack  of  it  theie  50  years.  The 
qoaatity  of  laioion  caoght  annually  is  about  350 
harrels. 

(4*)  Ness,  Loch.    See  Loch  Ness. 

NESSE,  an  ifland  of  £.  Fnefiand,  in  the  Ems ; 
00c  mile  N.  of  Ort. 

NESSELROD,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Berg.  . 

(i.)  NESSUSrin  fabulous  biftory,  a  celebrate 
centaur,  fon  of  Ixion  and  the  Cloud*  He  offered 
violence  to  Dejanira,  whom  Hercules  had  entrufted 
to  his  care,  with  <^ders  to.carry  her  acrofs  the  river 
EvenoB.  Hercules  (aw  the  diftrefs  of  bis  wife  from 
the  oppoflte  ibore,  and  immediately  let  fly  one  of 
bis  poifonous  arrows,  which  ftruck  the  centaur  to 
the  heart.  Neflus,  as  he  expired,  gave  the  tunic  he 
then  wore  to  Dejanira,  aflur ing  her,  that  from  the 
blood  which  had  flowed  from  his  wounds,  it  had 
received  the  power  of  recalling  a  hufband  from 
unlawful  love*    Dejanira  received  it  with  plea- 
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fure,  and  this  mournful  pre&nt  canled  the  deatk 
of  Hbrculbs. 

(ft.)  Nsssus,  aviver  which  feparates  Thrace 
from  Macedonia.  It  is  alfo  called  Ns  s  15  s,  N  e  s- 
Tor,  and  Nestus  ;  now  Nesto. 

(i.) »  NEST,  a./  [«^,  Saxon.]  i.Thc  bed  formed 
jby^he  bird  for  incubation  and  feeding  her  yonng. 
i— If  a  bird's  ntfi  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the 
way,  thou  flialt  not  take  the  dam  wiih  the  young. 
i^itf.  xxU.  6.— 

Th'  example  of  the  heav'nly  lark, ' 

Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark; 
.    Above  the  (kies  let  thy  proud  mufick  found. 

Thy  humble  ntJH  build  on  the  ground.  Goqvley, 
%•  Any  place  where  the  animals  are  produced. — 
Redi  AMind  that  all  kinds  of  putrefaction  did  only 
afford  a  fiifi  and  aliment  for  the  eggs  and  young 
of  thofe  infers  he  admitted.  Bentleif,  5.  An 
abode ;  place  of  re^dence ;  a  receptacle.  Gene« 
rally  in  %  bad  ienfe :  as,  a  nefi  of  rogues  and 
.thieves.-—  .        .,      * 

../  Come  from  that  «c/f 

Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnat'ral  fleep.  Shak* 
4.  A  .waQ9^  clofe  habitation,  generally  in  contenOpt. 
:— Some  of  our  minifters  having  livings  offered 
unto  them,  will  neither,  for  zeal  of  religion,  nor 
^wianiAg  fouls  to  God,  be  drawn  forth  from  their 
mvvci'mfit.  Spenfer.  5.  Boxes  or  drawers;  little 
(jpocVets  or  sepoutories. 


•L  i*.)  Nest.    See  Nipus. 


_     N«ST,  lATABLB  filRDS.  SecBlRDS  NbsTS» 

,j  4Va«d  HiRt7M0o,  N°  7.  .  ' 

♦  To  N«8T.  ^.^  [from- the  npunj  To  buikl 
j)efts.-^The  cedar  flretched  his  branches  as  far  as 
the  monnfatos  of  the  moon,  and  the  king  of  birds 
ni^fied  within  his  leaves.  Howth 
.  NESTE,  ar  river  of  France,  which  rnns  into  the 
Garonne  at  Moareal. 

.    *  NESTEGO. .»./.  {n^  and  egg.}  An  egg  left 
SB  the  v^  to  keep  the  hen  from  forfaking  it.-;^ 

Books  and  money  laid  for.fliew, 
.    IJke.issfticrf,  *tQ  make  clients  lay.       HMdihras. 
.    Kfi6T£S,  (a  CKdevant  territory  of  France,  now 
ineltided  in.  therdep.  of  Upper  Pyrenees.    Barthe 
was  the  capital. 

.    NESTIER,  a,  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Opper  Pyrenees  {  4  unties  £•  of  Barthe. 

(i.)  N£STING,  apartfli  of  Scotland,  in  Shet- 
land, comprehending  the  united  parishes  of  Nest- 
ing, JLwmeJimg,  Whalsay,  and  the  Skearies; 
inelitcfiog  Toula  and  Fair  Ifle.  The  population  in 
1793  was  tSoo;  the  increafe  fince  1755,  631  j  er- 
roneoufly  Itated  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statt/lieal 
Acemmt  at  only  366.  The  people  are  chiefly  em- 
ployed in  the  fliheries  of  ling,  cod,  tu(k,  piltocks, 
and  fillocks.  They  are  remarkably  humane  to 
thofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to  be  fliipwrecked 
on  their  coafts.  Agriculture  is  in  a  low  ftate,  and 
there  are  neither  roads  nor  bridges. 

(1.). Nesting,  one  of  the  four  unjted  pariflies 
above  mentioned^  contained  91  families,  or  485 
fouls,  in  X781. 

(i.)  •  To  NESTLE,  v.  a.  [from  neft.}  x.  To 
houfe,  as  in  a  neft.— 

Poor  heart ! 

That  labour'ft  yet  to  nefile  thee. 

Thou  think'ft  by  hov'ring  there  to  get  a  part 

In  a  forbidden  or  forbidding  tree.     .      Donne, 

Cupid 
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"Capid  found  a  downy  b^ 
And  nfjird  in  her  Kttle  head.  Prhr. 

'%.  To  cherifli,  as  a  bird  her  younj^.— 
Thi8  Ithacus  fo  highly  it  endear'd 
To  thia  Minerva,  that  her  hand  ia  ever  in  Ms 

deeds: 
She,  like  fats  mother  nejles  him.         Chtfnum. 
(»0  •  r«  Neitlb.  v.  n.    To  fettle  j  to  har- 
bour ;  to  lie  dofe  and  fnug*  as  a  bird  in  her  neft* 
—Their  purpofe  wa8»  to  fortify  fome  ftronj;  place 
of  the  wild  country,  and  there  tu/He  'till  fnc- 
cours  came.  Boroii.— A  cock  got  into  a  ftable  and 
vas  yie/Hsng  in  the  ftrav?  among  the  horfes.  VBfi* 
range.— The  king's  fiflier  wonta  commonly  by  the 
waterfide,  and  neJIUs  in  hollow  banks.    VEfir* 
Fluttering  there  tfaey  wftte  near  the  throne. 
And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own.   Dtyd. 
«— The  floor  is  ftrewed  with  feveral  plants,  a- 
iDonft  which  the  fnails  neJHe  alt  the  winter.  MM/. 
The  monfters  n^le  in  the  deep. 
To  feise  you  in  your  pafling  by.  Swift. 

«  NESTLING,  n./  (from  nejk.'\  A  bird  juft 
taken  out  of  the  neft, 

N£STO.    See  N«s9fjs,  N^  t.  and  Niarus. 
(i.)  NESTOR,  in  fabulous  hiftory*  a  ion  of 
l^cieus  and  Chlom,  nephew  to  Pdias,  and  grand- 
fott  to  Neptune.    He  had  eleven  brothers,  who 
were  all  killed  with  his  father  by  Hercuks.    His 
tender  age   detained    him   at   homey  and  was 
the  caufe  of  his  prefervation.     The  conqueror 
fpared  his  life,  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne  of 
PyloK.  He  married  Eurydice  the  daughter  of  Cly- 
menus;   or,  according  to  others,  Anaxibia  the 
daugtiter  of  Atreus.  He  foon  diftinguiihed  himfelf 
in  battle ;  and  was  prefent  at  the  nuptials  of  Piri- 
thous,  when  a  bloody  engagement  took  place 
between  the  Lapiths  and  Centaurs.    Asking  of 
Pylos  and  Meflenia  he  led  his  fubjeds  to  the  Tro- 
.  jan  war,  where  he  diftinguifbed  himfelf  by  elo- 
quence, addrefs,  wifdom,  juftice,  and  uncommon 
prudence.    Homer  difplays  his  charader  as  the 
moft  perfed  of  all  his  heroes ;  and  Agamemnon 
exclaims,  that  if  he  had  lo  generals  like  Neftor^ 
he  fiiould  foon  fee  Troy  reduced  to  aihes.    After 
the  Trojan  war  Neftor  retired  to  Greece,  where 
he  enjoyed  in  his  family  peace  and  tranquillity. 
The  ancients  all  agree  that  he  lived  three  genera- 
tions  of  men  ;  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  300  years, 
but  more  probably  only  90  years,  allowing  30 
years  for  each  generation.  He  had  many  children  % 
two  daughters,  Pifidice  and  Polycafte  \  antf  ftven 
,fon8,  Perfeus,  Straticus,  Aretus,  Echepbron,  Piai- 
ftratus,  Anttlochus,  and  Thraiimedes.  Neftor  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  according  to  Valerius  Fiao 
CUB,  V.  380,  &c. 

(a.)  NssToa,  a  poet  of  Lycaonia  in  the  age  of 
the  emperor  Severua.  He  was  father  to  Pifander, 
who  under  the  eihperor  Alexander  wrote  fome  fa- 
bulous ftories. 
(3.)  Nestor,  one  of  Alexander's  guards. 
(4.)  Nbstor,  a  native  of  Ruflia,  and  theearlieft 
Hiltorian  of  the  north »  was  born  in  1056  at  fiiel- 
ozero ;  and,  in  his  19th  year,  afiumed  the  monaftic 
habit  in  the  cdnvent  of  Petcberikt  at  Kiof.  He  is 
laid  to  have  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  and  to  have 
died  about  A.  D.  11x5.  His  great  work  is  his 
Chronicle^  to  which  he  has  prefixed  an  introduc* 
tion,  which,  ifter  a  fliort  iketch  of  the  early  ftate 
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of  the  world*  from  the  Byzantine  writersi  eon- 
taioa  a  geographical  defcription  of  Ruffia  and  the 
adjacent  regions ;  an  account  of  the  Sclavonian 
nations,  tMr  manners,  their  emigrations  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  their  difperfion,  and 
fettlement  in  the  feveral  countries  wherein  their 
deicendants  are  now  ef^abUlhed.  He  then  enters 
upon  a  chronological  feries  of  the  Ruffian  annals, 
from  A.  D.  858  to  about  11 13. 

NESTORIANS,  a  fed  of  ancient  Chriftians, 
ftill  fnbfiftfng  in  fome  parts  of  the  Levant ;  whofe 
diftinguifhing  tenet  is,  that  Mary  is  not  the  mo- 
ther of  God.    They  take  their  name  from  Nes- 
TORI  us,  Bp.  of  Conftantinople^  whofe  do^rines 
werefpread  with  much  zeal  through  Syria»  Egypt. 
ai^d  Perfia.    One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the 
Neftorian  caule  was  Barfumas,   Bp  of  NifitHS» 
A.  D.  435*    Such  was  his  zeal  and  fuccefs*  that 
the  Neftorians  who  ftill  remain  in  Chaldea,  Per- 
fia,  AfTyria,  and  the  adjacent  countries,  tonfider 
him  alone  as  their  parent  and  founder.    By  him 
Pherozes,  the  Periian  monarch,  was  perfuaded  to 
expel  thofe  Chriftians  who  adopted  the  opinions  of 
the  Greeks,  and  to  admit  the  Neftorians  in  their 
place,  putting  them  in  poifeffion  of  the  principal 
leat  of  ecclefiafttcal  authority  in  Perfia»  the  lee  of 
Seleucia>  whkh  the  patriarch  of  the  Neftorians 
has  always  filled  even  down  to  our  time^-^Barfu- 
mas  alfo  ereOed  HI  fchool  at  Nifibis,  from  which 
proceeded  thofe  Neftorian  dodors  who  in  the  5th 
and  6th  centuries  fpread  their  tenets  through  £- 
gypt,  Syria,  Arabia,  India,  Tartary,  and  China. 
He  differed  confiderably  from  Neftorius,  holding 
that  there  are  two  perfons  in  Jefua  Chrift,  as  well 
as  that  the  Virgin  was  not  his  mother  as  God. 
but  onlv  as  man.    The  abettor^  of  this  dodrine 
refufe  the  >title  Nejorians ;  alleging  that  it  had 
been  handed  down  from  the  earlieft  times  <if  the 
-Chriftian  church.    In  the  loth  century,  the  Nef* 
torians  m  Chaldea,  whence  they  are  fometimet 
called  Ch^Uems^   extended  their  fpiritual  con- 
auefts  beyond   mount  Imaus,   and  introduced 
tbe  Chriftian  religion  into  Tartary,  properly  fo 
called,   and  efpeclalty  into  that  country  called 
Karity  bordering  on  the  N.  part  of  China.    The 
prince  of  that  country,  whom  the  Neftorian«  con- 
verted to  the  dhriftian  faith,  afliimed,  according 
to  the  vulgar  tradition^  the  name  ot  John  after  hia    ' 
baptifm,  to  whi&h  he  added  the  fumame  of  Prrf- 
hyttr,  from  a  principal  of  modefty ;  whence  it  is 
faid  his  fucceifors  were  called  Prtfier  John  until 
the  time  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  But  Mofheim  obfervea 
that  the  famous  Prefter  John  did  not  begin  to  reign 
in  that  part  of  Afia  before  the  conclufion  of  tbe 
lift  century.    The  Neftorians  formed  fo  confi. 
derable  a  body  of  Chriftians,  that  the  miffion- 
aries  of  Rome  were  induftrious  in  their  endea- 
vours to  reduce  them  under  the  papal  yoke.    In- 
nocent IV.  in  X146,  and  Nicolas  IV.  in  1178,  ufed 
their  utmoft  efforts  for  this  purpoie,  but  without 
fuccefs.     Till  the  time  of  Pope  Julius  Ilk  the 
Neftorians  acknowledged  but  one  patriarch,  who 
refided  firft  at  Bagdad,  and  afterwards  at  Mou- 
ful ;  but  a  diviQon  arifing  among  them,  in  155  z 
the  patriarchate  became  divided  at  leaft  for  a 
time,  and  a  new  patriarch  was  confecrated  by 
that  pope,  whole  fucceffors  fixed  their  refidence 
in  the  city  of  Ormus,  in  the  mountainous  part  of 

Ftrfia. 
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Mia«  where  they  ftill  ccmtinue  diftinguifiied  by 
the  name  of  Simbdn  ;  and  fo  far  down  as  the 
I7tb  centaiyvthefe  patriarcha  perferered  in  their 
commuoioD  with  the  church  of  Roixie>  but  feem 
at  pre&nt  to  have  withdrawn  from  it*  The  great 
Keftorian  pontiffs,  who  fortp  the  oppofite  party, 
and  look  with  a  hoftile  eye  on  this  little  patriarch, 
faafe  fince  1559  been  diftingui(hed  by  the  general 
denomination  of  JSiiatt  and  refide  conftantly  in 
Mottfal.  Their  fpiritual  dominion  is  very  exten- 
five,  takes  in  a  great  part  of  Afia,  and  compre- 
hends alfo  within  its  circuit  the  Arabian  Nef. 
torians,  snd  the  Chriftians  of  St  Thomas,  who 
dwell  along  the  coaft  of .  Malabar.  It  is  to  the 
Ming  honour  of  the  ^eftorians,  that  of  all  the 
CbriftiaD  focieties  eflablifhed  in  the  Eaft,  they 
have  been  the  moft  careful  and  fuccefsful  in  avoid* 
log  a  mohitude  of  fuperftitious  opinions^nd  prac- 
tices that  hatre  infeded  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.  About  the  middle  of  the  X7th  cen- 
tury, the  Romiih  miffionaries  gained  over  to  their 
communion  a  fmall  number  of  Neftorians,  whom 
they  formed  into  a  church ;  the  bifbr^ps  of  which 
rrfide  in  the  city  of  Amida»  or  Diarbekir,  and  all 
aflume  the  name  of  Jo/epb.  Keverthelefs  the 
Neftorians  in  general  pmevere,  to  our  own 
times,  in  their  refufal  to  enter  into  the  commu- 
Dion  of  the  Romiih  church,  notwithftanding  the 
eameft  entreaties  and  alluring  offers  that  have 
bfen  made  by  the  Pope's  legate,  to  conquer  their 
isfleiible  conftancy, 

NESTORIUS,  from  whom  the  led  of  Nbsto- 
tiANs  derive  their  name,  was  bom  in  Germanica, 
a  city  of  Syria,  and  educated  and  baptised  at 
Antioch ;  and  foon  after  his  baptifm  he  withdrew 
to  a  monaftry  in  the  fuburbs  of  that  city.  Upon 
lis  being  admitted  prieft  he  foon  acquired  fo  great 
reputation  by  bis  eloquence  and  the  regularitT  of 
bis  life,  that  the  emperor  Theodofius  deemed  him 
a  fit  peribn  to  fill  the  iecond  fee  in  the  Chriftian 
church,  and  he  was  accordingly  confecrited  hU 
fbop  of  Conftantinople  in  419*  He  became  a  vio- 
lent periecutor  of  Afreticst  but  contending  for  the 
dodrine  that  **  the  Virgin  Mary  cannot  with  pro- 
priety be  called  the  Mother  qf  GoJ"  he  was  de« 
pnved  of  bis  fee  by  the  counfel  of  Ephefus.  He 
then  retired  to  his  ancient  monaftery  at  Antioch, 
whence  he  was  taken  by  the  emperors  order,  and 
haniibed  in  435  to  Tarfus.  That  city  being  def- 
troyed  by  the  barbarians,  he  was  removed  to  Pa- 
nopoiis,  a  city  of  Thebais ;  where  he  was  not 
fufered  to  remain  long,  but  was  compelled  to  go 
from  place  to  place,  till  being  in  one  of  his  jour-  - 
oeys  mortally  bruifed  by  a  fiill,  death  removed 
him  from  the  fury  of  his  perfecutors.  Such  of  his 
vntings  as  remain,  prove  that  he  was  unjuftly  con- 
<lemned.  He  rejefted  the  errors  of  Bbiofit  Ptdusy . 
Sanufaiemu,  and  Photinus.  He  maintained  in  ex- 
prtfi  terms,  that  the  divine  Word  was  united  to 
tbe  human  nature  ip  Jefus  Chrift  in  the  moft  ftri^ 
and  intimate  fenfe  pebble ;  that  thefe  two  natures, 
in  this  ftate  of  union,  make  but  one  Chriit  and 
eoc  peribo  ;  that  the  properties  of  the  Divine  and 
bnman  natures  may  both  be  attributed  to  this 
perfon ;  and  that  Jefus  Chrift  may  be  (aid  to  have 
been  bom  of  a  virgin,  to  have  fuffered  and  died ; 
hut  be  never  would  admit  that  God  could  be  faid 
to  baf e  been  bom^  to  tavtf^ered^  or  to  have  Mc4. 


)  NET 

NESTOS.  Sec  Nbssus,  N°  »  j  and  Kitriri^ 

KESTOSA,  a  town  of  Spam,  in  Bifcay. 

NESTVEO,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifle  of 
Zealand,  near  tbe  S.  coaft  on  the  Nes  \  which  run-  * 
ning  through  it  divides  It  into  a  unequal  part* 
called  Great  and  LittU  Nefived.  Thefe  have  % 
churches.  In  t%$^t  a  bloody  battle  was  fought 
near  it ;  and  in  i«7i,  it  was  greatly  damaged  by 
fire.  It  lies  %%  miles  E.  9f  CcSrfoer,  and  38  W.  of 
Copenhagen.    Lon*  11.  51  £•  Lat.  55, 15.  N. 

NESTUS,  \  or  Nbss us,  a  river  which  rifes  in 

NESUS,  S  Mount  Rodope,feparatea Thrace 
from  Macedonia,  and  fails  iHtd  the  JEgean  fea* 
above  the  ifland  Thafos.  It  is  now  called  It^ESTO. 

(i.)  MET,  adu  pr  Neat,  in  commerce,  fome. 
thing  pure,  and  unadulterated  with  any  foreign 
mixture.  Thus,  wines  are  faid  to  be  n^  when 
not  falfified  or  balderdaihed :  and  cofiee,  rice» 
pepper,  &c.  aie  net  when  the  filth  and  ordures  ai« 
Ceparated  from  them*  See  Nsat.  A  diamond 
is  iaid  to  be  ml  when  it  has  no  ftaias  or  flaws  ;  a 
cryftal  when  tvanlptreot  throughout. 

(a.)  Net  ia  alfe  uled  for  what  remains  af^er  the 
Ure  has  been  taken  out  oi  the  weight  of  any  mer« 
chandife  ( I.  e.  when  it  is  weighed  ckar  dF  all  pack.* 
age.  See  Tare.  Thus  we  &y,  a  barrd  of  cochi- 
neal  weighs  450  lb. ;  the  tare  is  5a  lb».and  there 
remains  tut  400  lb^ 

(3*)*  Net.  «•/  [M«r,  Gotbick ;  net  Saxon  J  r.  A 
texture  woven  with  lai^ge  interfaces  or  meihes> 
ttfied  commonly  as  a  fnare  for  aiumals.— 

Poor  bird !  thouMft  never  {ear  the  netf  nor  lime. 

The  pitfall  nor  the  gin.  Sbak.  Macbeth. 

—Impatience  jentpngkt  us  like  the  fluttering  of  a 
bird  in  a  netf  but  cannot  at  all  eaie  our  trouble*. 
Taylor*j  Holy  Ltvmg,  t.  Any  thing  made  with  in^ 
terfticial  vacuities.^He  made  nets  of  chequered 
work  for  the  chapiters,  i  Khtgi  viL  i;,, 
Tbe  vegeUble  tribes* 

Wrapt  in  a  filmy  mt,  and  clad  with  leave^*^ 

Thoni^ 

(4.)  A  Net  is  chiefly  iifcd  fot  catching 
fiih  or  fowls.  See  Bir'd  catching,  §  4^4; 
and  Fishery,  §  jt  1%.  Tbe  takiuf^  fowls  by  nets 
is  the  readieft  and  moft  advanta^geous  of  all  others. 
where  numbers  are  to  be  taken.  The  makins  the 
nets  is  very  eafy,  and  what  every  true  fpoitimaa 
ought  to  be  able  to  do  ftir  himfelf.  All  the  ne- 
ceflary  tools  ai^  wooden  needles,  of  which  there 
ihould  be  feveral  of  different  fixes,  fone  round  and 
others  flat ;  a  pair  of  round  pointed  and  flat  fcif« 
iars ;  and  a  wheel  to  wind  off  the  thread.  The 
packthread  is  of  different  ftrengtb  and  thicknefs, 
according  to  the  fort  of  birds  to  be  taken ;  and 
tbe  general  fize  of  the  meibes,  if  not  for  very  fmall 
birds,  is  two  inches  from  point  to{>oint.  The  nets 
fliould  neither  be  made  too  deep  nor  too  long,  for 
they  are  tben  difiicult  to  manage ;  and  they  muft 
be  verged  on  each  fide  with  twifted  thread.  The 
natural  colour  of  the  thread  is  too  bright  and  pal^ 
and  is  therefore  in  many  cafes  to  be  altered.  The 
moft  ufual  colour  is  the  ruflet;  whidi  is  to  be  ob- 
tained bv  plunging  the  net,  after  it  is  made,  into 
a  tanners  pit,  and  letting  it  lie  there  till  it  is  fuf* 
ficiently  tinged  :  this  19  of  a  double  fervice  to  the 
net,  fince  it  preferves  the  thread  as  well  as  alters 
the  colour.  The  green  colour  is  given  by  chop<- 
ping  fome  green  wheat  and  boiling  it  in  water,  and 
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^en  foaldiig  fh6  net  in  tbis  green  tindurt.  Tlie 
yeilow  colour  is  giiren  m  the  fame  manner  with 
the  deco^ion  of  celandine  ^  which  gives  a  pale 
ftrawocolonr^  which  is  the  colour  of  Hobble  in 
harveft.  The  brown  nets  are  to  be  ufcnd  on 
ploughed  lands,  the  green  on  graft  groutidsi  and 
the  yellow  on  ftubble  lands.  ^ 

(5.)  Net,  Day,  among  fowlers,  a  net  general- 
ly ufed  for  taking  fuch  fmall  birds' as  play  in  the 
air,  and  will  ftoop  either  to  prey,  gig,  or  the  like  | 
as  larks,  linnets,  buntings,  ^c.    The  time  of  the 
year  for  Ufing  this  net  is  from  AugUft  to  Novem- 
ber ;  the  beft  time  is  very  early  in  the  mtoming : 
the  milder  the  air,  and  the  brighter  the  fun  is,  the 
better  will  be  the  fport,  and  of  longer  continuance. 
The  place  where  this  net  ihould  be  laid,  ought  to 
be  plain  champain,  either  on  fiiort  ftubble,  ereea 
ley,  or  flat  meadows,  near  corn-fieldSy  and  rome- 
what  remote  from  towns  and  villages :  let  the  net 
lie  dofe  to  the  ground',  that  the  birds  creep  not 
out  and  efcape.    The  net  is  made  of  fine  pack- 
thread with  a  fmall  meih,  not  es^ceeding  half  an 
Inch  fquare;  it  muft  be  three  fathoms  long,  and 
one  broad :  verged  about  with  a  fmall  but  ftrong 
cord ;  and  the  two  ends  extended  upon  two  finall 
long  poles,  Aittable  to  the  breadth  of  the  net,  with 
four  ftMlk^i'^tsii-ftrrags,  and  draw  big  lines.    This 
net  is  compofed  of  two  nets  exaAly  alike ;  laid 
eppodle  to  one  another,  fb'cven  and  clofe,  that 
^hen  they  are  drawn  and  pulled  over,  the  fides 
muft  meet  and  touch  each  other.    Stake  this  net 
down  wkth  ftrong  Hakes^  very'ftffT  on  their  lines, 
(o  that  you  may  with  a  nimble  touch'  caft  them  to 
and  fro  at  pleaiure ;  then  faften  yoyr  drawing  cords 
or  handlines  (of  which  there  muft  be  si  dbzen  at 
leaft,  and  each  4wo  yards  long)  to  the  Upper  end 
of  the  foi^moft  ftaves:  arfd  fo  extend  them  of  fUch 
a  ftraitnefi,'  that  With  a  little  ftrength  they  may 
rife  up  in  the  tiets,  and  caft  them  over.    The  net^ 
being  thus  laid,  place  the  gigs  or  playing  wantons 
about  %o  or  30  paces  beyond,  and  as  much  on  this 
fide  the  netsr  the  gigs  muft  be  ^ftened  to  the 
topa  of  loi\g  poles,  aiid  turned  into  the  wind,  fb 
as  they  may  play  to  make  a  noi^  therein.-  Thefe 
gigs  are  a  fort  of  toys  made  of  long  goofe  feathers, 
like  (huftld-cocks,  and  with  little  fmairtonnels  of 
wood  running  in  i>ro^d  ahd  flat  fwan*qtttlls,iiiade 
round 'Itke  a  fmall  hoop;  and  (o,  with  longer 
firings  faftened  to'apole,  will,  with  any  fmall  wind 
or  air,  move  after Tiich  a  manner,  that  birds  will 
come  in  great  Rocks  to  pTay  about  them.    When 
the  gigs  are  placed,  theb  place  the  ftale ;  which 
-  is  a  4man  ftake  of  wood,  to  prick  down  into  the 
■  earth,  having  in  it  it  mortice  hole^  iii  which  a  (mall 
and  (lender  piece  of  'wood>  about 'two  feet  long, 
is  faftened,  10  as  it  may  move,  up  and  down  at 
pleafure:  and  feften^toHhis  longer  ftick  B  fhiall 
^^ne,  which,  running  through  a  hole  in  the  ftibk 
aliove  mentioned^  and  fo  coming  up  to  the  place 
where  you  are  to  fit,  you  may,  bv  drawing  the 
line  up  and  down  with  your  right  hanci,  tbne  up 
the  longer  ftick  as  you  fee  occafion.   Faften  a  live 
lark,  or  fuch  tike  bird^  to  this  longer  iKcfk,  which, 
with  the  tine  making  it  to  hk  up  and  down  by  pul- 
ling, will  entice  the  birds  to  eomc  to  your  net. 
There,  is  another  ftale,  or  enticement,  to  draw  on 
thefe  birdsj  called  a  looking glafs;  which  is  a  round 


ftake  of  wood,  as  big  as  a  man's  arm,  made  verr 
iharp  at  the  ^nd,  to  thruft  it  intp  the  ground : 
very  hollow  in  the  upper  part  \  above  five  finge^g 
deep ;  into  which  hollow  they  place  a  three-fqnace 
piece  of  wood   about   a  foot   long,  and  two 
mches  broad,  lying  upon  the  top  of  the  ftake,  and 
going  with  a  foot  into  the  hotlownefs;  which 
foot  muft  have  a  great  knob  at  the  top,  and  ano- 
ther lit  the  bottom,  with  a  deep  flendemefs  be- 
tween ;  to  which  faften  a  finill  pack-thread,  which 
running  through  a ^ hole  in' the  fide  of  the  ftake, 
muft  come  up  to  the  i^ace  where  you  fit.    The 
three-fquare  piece  of  wood,  which  lies  on  the  top 
of  the  ftake,  muft  be  of  fuch  a  poife  and  evennefs, 
and  the  foot  of  the  focket  fo  fmooth'and  round, 
that  it  may  whirl  and  turn  round  upon  the  leaft 
touch;  winding  the  padk-threid  fo  mslny  timesa- 
bout  it,  which  beingiuddenl  jrdrawn,abd  as  fudden- 
ly  let  go,  wilt  keep  the  engine  in  a  conftant  rotary 
motion :  then  faften  with  glue  on  the  uppermdft  flat 
f<]uares  of  the  three-fquare  piece,  about  %o  fmall 
places  of  looking-glafs,  add  paint  all  the  fquare 
wood  between  them  of  a  light  and  lively  red ; 
which,  in  the  continual  motion,  vHll  give  fuch  a 
reflexion,  that  the  birds  will  play  about  until  they 
are  taken.   Both  this  and  the  other  ftale  are  to  be 
placed  in  the  middle  between  the  two  nets,  about 
two  or  three  feet  from  each  other ;  fo  that,  in  the 
falling  of  the  nets,  the  cords  may  not  touch  or  an- 
noy them :  neither  muft  they  ftaud  one  before  or 
after  another^  the  glafs  being  kept  in  a  condnual 
motion,  and  the  bifd  very  often  fluttering.    Hav- 
ing placed  the  nets  in  this  manner,  with  the  gigs 
and  ftates,  go  to  the  further  eDd  of  the  long  draw- 
'  ing-rtAeS  afid  ftale-lines ;  and  lay  the  main  draw- 
ing line  acrofs  your  thigh,  and,  with  your  left, 
ptill  the  ftalfe-lines  to  iho\^  the  birds ;  and  when 
ydju  perceive  them  to  play  near  and  about  your 
nets  and  ftales,  then  pull  the  net  over  with  both 
hands,  with  a  quick  but  not  too  hafty  motion; 
ifor  otherwife  your  fport  will  be  fpoiled.    See 
Plate  CCXXXVII,  where  A  fhows  the  bodies  of 
tiie  main  net,  and  how  they  ought  to  be  laid.   B, 
the  tail-lines,  or  the  hinder-lines,  ftaked  to  the 
*  ground.    0,  the  ibre  lines  ftaked  alfo  to  the 
ground.    1),  the  bird-ftale.    E,  the  looking-glaft 
ftale.  'G,  the  line  which  draws  the  bird-ftale.   Hi 
the  line  that  draws  the  glafs-ftale.    I>  the  draw- 
ing double  lines  of  the  nets,  which  pulls  them 
over.    K^  the  ftakes  which  ftake  down  the  four 
liether  points  of  the  nets  and  th^  two  tail-lines. 
I.,  the  ftati^s  that  ftake  down  the  forewlines.    M, 
the  Angle  line,  with  the  wooden  button  to  pull  the 
net  ovfer  with;    N,  the  ftake  that  ftiakes  down  the 
fingle  line,  and  where  the  man  fUdutd  fit ;  ^nd  (^ 
the  gig. 

(6.)  Net  Prodvcb,  a  tean  ufed  to  cxprefs 
what  any  commodity  has  yielded,  all  tare  am 
charees  deduced. 

!NjETHAN,  a  river  of  Scotland  in  Lanarkfliire 
which  rifes  in  th^  hills  between  Lefmahagoe  anc 
Muirkirk ;  and  running  £.  6  miles  is  joined  by  thi 
Logan,  after  which  the  united  ftre'ams  run  Ni  3D( 
E.  and  f»ll  into  the  Clyde  near  Abbeygreen.  ft 
banks  are  ornamented  with  hanging  woods,  coH 
fields,  and  paftures.  It  abounds  with  trouts,  anj 
filver  eebf  "and  in  Auguft  is  vifited  by  falmon. 

,  (I.)  NETHI 
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1 1.)  KET^  a  «4t^  6f  Fiance,  in  the  depAtt^ 
neat  ^  the  Oyle,  tnd  laie  prov.  of  Aoftrisii 
Bnfaant,  ^bich  rttD«  into  Che  Dyk^  ^  miles  NW. 
ofMftKnet. 
(i.)  KfiTfic,  a  mer  )of  Scotland.  See  Ni  th. 
*  NETHER.  tiJf.  [fuotber,  Saxon ;  4te^i^,  Dutch. 
It  h«6  the  form  of  a  ccMnparative,  but  is  never  Ufed 
in  esprefled,  bift  only  in  implied  comparifoa ;  for 
we  fay  llie  ntiker  parti  but  <never  fay  tbia  part  is 
tietber  than  4lMt|  nor  ia  Uny  pofittve  in  ufe^^though 
it  feems  0D«pri(ed  In  the  ii^ord  beneath*  Netbtt 
is  not  now  tmic^  ki  ufe.]  x.  Low«er;  not  upper, 
-^o  nan  Avail  take  xki^nHher  or  the  tipper  iniiU 
ftoneio  pledge.  Dmu  xxiv.  6.-^In'hi€  piAure  ane 
two  principal  errorty  tbe  ^ne  in  the  c^mplesfoti 
and  hair,  tlie  ether  in  tbe  mouth,  whioh  coaamon- 
ly  they  draw  with  a  AiH  and  great  nviber  Hp* 
A«f Aim— 

This  odiottB  offiipring» 
Thine  <iwn  begotten^  breaking  violent  way,    • 
Tore  thro'  my  entrails ;  that  with  fear  and  pain 
Diftorted,  all  my  nHher  fhape  thus  grew 


; 


N    fi    ^ 


Transftjrm'd» 


I      Milton's  Paradi/e  Lojt. 


The  opper  part  whereof  was  whey, 
The  fieOier^  orange  mixM  wkh  grey.  Hudihras, 

A  beauteous  maid  above,  but  magic  arts. 
With  baiting  dogs  deformM  her  wtber  parts. 

As  if  great  Atlas  from  his  height 
Shoold  fink  beneath  his  heav'nly  weigfbt. 
And  with  a  mighty  flaw»  the  flaming  wall 
Should  gape  immenfe,  and  rufbing  down  o'er- 
v^ielm  this  netbtr  baH.  'Drgdelh 

Two  poles  turn  round  the  globe. 
The  firft  fnblime  in  beaveti,  the  laft  is  whiilM 
Below  the  regions  of  the  itetket  world.     Drifi. 
1.  leing  in  a  Icywer  place.-^ 
TMs  fhewa  you  are  above^ 
You  jufticea,  that  thefc  our  nether  crimes 
So  fjwedily  can  venge.  Sbak.  King  Lear. 

Numbcrlefs  were  thofe  bkd  angels  feen 
Hovering  aft  wing  under  the  cope  of  bdl, 
'Twixt  upper,  netherf  and  furrounding  fifes. 

Mifttmm 

3-  Menial  j  beloiiging  to  tbe  regions  betow.— . 

No  lefe  defire  ' 

To  found  tliis  n&ther  empire,  which  might  rife, 

In  emulation,  oppofite  to  heav^.  Milton. 

Thegoda  with  bate  beheld  the  nether  fty. 
The  ghofts  repine.  DrydeWs  JEn. 

(i.)  NETHERLANDS,  thetiame  given  till  late- 
ly  to  an  extenfiv^e  country  of  Europe,  anciently  trai- 
led Belgium,  but  afterwards  denominated  Lo<to 
OmitHei  or  ffetberlandt^  from  their  %civf  fituation. 
They  lie  between  a°  and  7°  km.  E.  and  between  50^ 
wd  53®  30'  lat.  N.  and  are  bounded  by  the  German 
fea  on  the  N.  by  Germany  on  the  E.  by  tbe  ci-devant 
Lorrain  and  France  on  the  S.  and  by  France  and 
the  BritiOi  feas  on  the  W.  5  extending  near  300 
niies  in  length  from  N.  to  S.  and  aoo  miles  in 
hrcadthfiromE.toW.  They  con  fitted  of  17  pro* 
^ces ;  10  of  which  were  called  the  Auflrum  and 
fretub  Netherlands^  and  the  other  feven  the  United 
Prwincet. 

(aO^CTHEKl/AHDS,  CLIMATE,  SURFACE,  SOIL, 

&c.  or  THf .    The  climate  differs  in  tbe  feveral 
provinces;  in  thofe  towards  the  S.  it  refembles 
that  of  Englaod,  though  the  feafons  are  more  re- 
Voi.  XVI.  Part  J. 


gular.  fn  the  N.  provinces  the  winter  U  general- 
ly  very  (harp,  and  the  fummer  fultry  hot ;  but 
tbe  extreme  cold  and  exceffive  heat  feldom  con- 
tinue «lK)ve  five  or  fix  weeks.  The  air  h  reck- 
oned  very  wholefome,  but  is  fubjca  to  thick  fogs 
in  wintbr,  ttnough  the  moiftnefs  of  the  country, 
whichWould  be  very  noxious,  were  it  not  for  the 
dry  ekfterly  winds,  which,  blowing  off  a  long  con- 
tintot,for  two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  clear 
the  alr,.aod  occafion  very  fharp  frofts  in  Jann:  y 
and  Fdbruary^  during  which,  the  ports,  rivers, 
and  canalS)  are  commonly  ihut  up.  The  face  of 
thex»untry  is  low  and  flat ;  for,  except  frmc  fmal! 
Jwttt  and  a  few  rifing  grounds  in  Utrecht  nnd 
Ouelderlattd,  and  in  the  parts  lying  toward^  Ger- 
many, there  is  no  hll)  to  be  feen  in  the  vrhole  17 
|>roTm)ces.  This  i«  the  reafon  that  they  hnv(^  been 
called  the  JL^tw  OountrieJ.  The  foil  is  in  general 
fertile  but  variesin  the  different  provinces.  French 
Flanders  abounds  in  grain,  vegetables,  flax,  'and 
cattle,  but  is  in  wMt  of  wood. 

(3.) Netherlands,  history  of  the.  The 
^reateft  part  of  Belgium  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans )  and  that  part  which  lies  towards  Gaut 
coiitimitd  under  their  fubjedtion  till  the  decline  of 
that  empire.  Early  in  the  5th  century  it  was  » 
oyer^-un  by  the  Vandals:  In  445,  Clodio  with 
ius  France  became  mafters  of  it.  In  45 1  Atlila, 
kiag  of  the  Huns,' ravaged  it  wtkh  an  army  of 
6001O00  baH>arians, iAid  burnt  moft  of  the  towns: 
yet  in  this  barbarous  age,  chriftianity,  which  was 
vDtroduced  into  it  in  the  3d  century,  was  eftablifli- 
ed,  and  tiaany  churcbes  built  in  it.  Under  the 
Fl-anch  monarchy,  it  was  part  of  the  kingdom  oJF 
Metz  and  Auftrafia.  It  was  afterwards  divided 
into  various  ftates,  duchies  and  counties,  under 
different  dukes  and  counts;  fuch  as  Brabant, 
LuxfiMBtJRcFLAHDiRs,  Holland,  Hainault, 
&c.  (Sec  thefe  articles.)  Philip  the  Hardy,  D.  of 
Burgnirdy,  and  fon  of  John  K.  of  France,  married 
Mai^ret  daughter  of  Lewis  E.  of  Flanders,  and 
Aicceeded  him  in  1383.  His  -fon  Antony  added 
Brabant  and  Linaburg,  in  which  he  fucceeded  his 
aunt,  in  1406.  Maximilian  of  Auftria,  fon  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  acquired,  by  marrying  Ma- 
ry duchefs  of  Borgundy,  the  duchies  of  Bfabant, 
Lrmburg,  and  Luxemburg  ;  the  counties  of  Flan- 
ders, Burgundy,  Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  a*-.d  / 
Namur;  and  the  lordiliip  of  Friefland.  Philip 
of  Auftria,  font©  Maxhnilian  and  Mary,  married 
Jiue  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  kinfg  of  A  rragon 
and  of  IfabeHa  quefeft  of  Caftile ;  by  which  means 
thar  fon  Charles  inherited  not  only  almoft  all 
Spain,  and  the  great  countries  then  lately  difcover- 
ed  in  America,  but  alfo  tlie  whole  provinces  of  the 
IsFetherlands,  .and  was  chofen  emperor.  (See 
Charles  V.)  Towards  the  end  of  15*7,  he  added 
to  his  dominions  the  temporalities  of  the  bffhop- 
ricfc  ctf  Utrecht  on  both  fides  of  the  Yffel ;  and 
Henry  of  Bavaria,  being  diftreffed  through  war 
With  tbe  duke  of  Gudderland,  and  tired  with  the 
continued  rebelWon  of  his  own  fubjedts,  furren- 
dered  to  the  emperor  the  temporalities  of  his  dio- 
crfe,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  pope,  and  the 
fUtes  of  the  country.  In  1536,  Charles  V.  bought 
of  Charles  of  Egmont  the  reverfton  of  the  duchy 
of  Gueiderland  and  of  the  county.x>f  Zutphen,  in 
cafe  that  Prince  AouM  die  without  iffue.  The 
B  fame 
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ftibinitted  to  prince  of  Orange*  retiring  into  Holland^  didf  hf 
the  afliftafice  of  England  and  Frances  preferto 
Holland  ami  fome  of  the  adjacent  provnice8« 
which  entered  into  a  treaty  for  their  mutual  de* 
fence  at  Utrecht  in  1579,  and  they  have  evet  fince, 
till  the  revolution  in  1796,  being  ftyled  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces;  but  the  other  provinces  were  rc- 


ftmc  yeai^  the  city  ot  Gronin^gen 
Charles  V.;  and  in  1543  he  put  a  (carrifon  into  the 
city  of  Canabray,  and  built  a  citadel  there.  Hav- 
ing thus  united  the  17  provinces  in  one  body*  he 
ordered  that  they  (hould  continue  for  ever  under 
the  fame  pnncc,  without  being  feparated  or  dif« 
xnembered ;  for  which  purpof<f  he  publiihed»  in 


Kov.  1549,  with  the  confent  and  at  the  requeft  of  ^  duced  to  the  obedience  of  Spain  by  thexluke  of 
the  ftatee  of  all  the  provincea*  a  perpetual  and  ir-  Alva  and  otho-Spanjfli  generals. .  However,,  their 
revocable  edidt,  by  which  it  was  enaded^.tbatto  ancient  privileges-  yrere  in  a  great  meafure  reftor- 
keep  all  thefe  provinces  together  under  the  fame  ed ;  every  province  was  allowed  its  great  coun- 
prince,  the  right  of  reprefentatioot  with  regard  to_  cil  or  parliament,  whofe  concurrence  was  required 
the  fuccefiion  of  a  prince  or  princefs,  (hould  take    to  the  making  of  laws,  and  railing  money  for  the 


place  for  ever,  both  in  a  direft  and  collateral  Ihie, 
notwithdanding  the  laws  of  fome  provinces  to 
the  contrary.  Charles  alfo  propofcd  to  incorpo- 
rate the fe  provinces  with  the  Germanic  body,  and 
to  make  them  a  circle  of  the  empire,  under  the 
ti*  le  of  the  circle  of  Burgundy,  to  engage  the  princes 
of  the  empire  to  preferve  thofe  provinces.  But  the 
people  of  the  Netherlands,  jealous  of  their  liberty, 
did  not  likip  that  incorporation ;  and  when  they 
were  afked  to  pay  their  fliare  towards  the  expen- 
ses of  the  empire,  they  refufed  it ;  whereupon  the 
prince^  of  Germany  refufed  to  take  any  part  in 
the  wars  in  Flinders,  and  confidered  thofe  provin- 
ces as  not  belonging  to  the  Germanic  body. 
Philip  I.  and  his  fon  Charles  V.  being  bom  in  the 
Netherlands,  had  that  natural  affedtion  for  them 


government,  though  tbefe  aflemblies  ^^pre  too 
often  obliged  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  ,  ourt. 
The  late  Emperor  Jofeph  11.  end<»avoured  tr  de- 
prive them  even  of  the  form  of  their  fr; «  con- 
ftitution ;  and  he  might  very  probably  have  fuc- 
ceeded,  had  he  not  attempted  at  the  fame  imi/  a 
reformation  of  tht-  church.  The  pK)ple  w<*re  fo 
bigoted  to  the  Romifh  fuperfti^ion,  that  thou^ih 
they  had  tamely  fubmitred  to  many  encroach- 
ments on  their  civil  rights,  no  fooner  did  the  mo- 
narch encroach  upon  the  pn»perty  of  the  church 
than  they  refifted  his  authority,  and  claimed  all 
their  ancient  privileges,  political  and  religu^us. 
Thus  religious  bigotry  for  once  faved  a  free  peuple 
from  the  iron  rod  of  defprjtifm.  Th<-  provinces 
under  the  government  of  France  were,  tiH  the  late 


which  men  have  for  their  native  country ;   and    revolution,  under  the  fame  fevere  arbitrary  domi- 

knowing  how  jealous  the  inhabitants  were  of  their    "' '^^'  ^"^~~  ''"**--"^-  -^  *^^*^  — -"      '^^'^ 

liberty,  and  of  the  privileges  granted  to  them  by 
their  former  princes,  they  took  care  to' preferve 
them,  and  willingly  allowed  the  Hates,  as  the 
fTuardians  of  the  people's  liberty  and  privileges,  to 
Ihare  the  fupreme  authority  with  them.  But  Phi- 
lip II.  fon  of  Charles  V.  had  not  the  fame  affeaion, 
nor  thofe  generous  fentiments,  which  his  father 
had  endeavoured  to  infpire  him  with  :  and,  when 
he  removed  to  Spain,  he  left  them  to  the  weak  go- 
vernment of  a  woman,  to  the  proud  and  haughty 
fpirit  of  Card.  Granville,  and  to  the  wild  ambition 
of  fome  lords  of  thefe  provinces,  who,  availing 
themfelves  of  the  blunders  of  the  council  of  Spain, 
found  their  intereft  in  the  difturbances  they  pro- 
duced.  Philip,  alfo,  inftead  of  the  mild  meafures 
which  his  predeceflbrshad  fuccefsfully  employed, 
as  beft  fuitiag  the  genius  and  temper  of  the 
people,  had  recourfe  to  the  moft  violent  and  cruel 
proc  edings ;  which,  far  from  removing  the  evil, 
ferved  only  to  render  it  incurable.  The  Spaniards 
whom  he  fent  thither,  being  bom  and  ^ucated  in 
an  abfolute  monarchy^jealousof  the  liberties,  and 


nion  as  the  other  fubje^s  of  that  crown.  The 
Spaniards  continued  pofleffed  of  almoft  8  of  thefe 
provinces,  until  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  gti^e- 
ral  of  the  allies,  gained  the  memorable  victory  of 
Ramilliee.  After  which,  BrufTels  the  capita  ,  and 
great  part  of  thefe  provinces,  aiknowlvdKed 
Charles  VI.  their  fovereign  ;  and  his  daughter  Ma.» 
riaTherefa,  the  late  emprefs  queen,  remained  p^of- 
fefled  of  them  till  the  war  that  followed  the  death 
of  her  father,  when  the  French  made  ar.  ei  '^re 
conqueft  of  them,  except  part  of  the  ppi>vn,ct  of 
Luxemburg;  hut  they  were  reftored  by  tht  \  •  ^r.e 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  and  the  FrencM  re- 
tained only  a  part  of  5  provinces.  (See  N^  III) 
which  they  retained  ever  after.  But  the  many 
revolutionary  tranfatfVions,  that  took  place,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
late  WAR,  have  occafioned  very  great  changes 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands.    See 

(4.)  Nethfrlakds,  moderm  divisions  and 
PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE.  Previo^ib  to the  French 
revolution,  the  Netherlands  were  divided  into  { !irt  e 


5  of  the  riches  of  the  people,  broke  thiough    grand  dtyifioDS,  called  Auflrian,  Butch  and  Frehch 

w  «rin;uo.-o    ^^A  „r«j  *u 1 — A  — *?if    Ncthcrlands ;  b\it  this  extenfive  country,  is  now 

in  name  (as  it  has  long  been  in  effeit)  united  to 
France^  and  may  with  great  propriety  be  ay  led 
whollyFrr»f^  Netherlands:  Foe, 

I.  Netherlands,  Austrian,  comprehend- 
ing the  whole  ci-devant  provinces  in  Fiauders, 
Brabant,  Leige,  Namur,  Hainault,  Auftriau  Guel- 
dres,  AUeftricht,  Venloo,  Luxemburg,  and  Lim- 
burg,  after  being  repeatedly  over- run  and  con- 
quered by  the  French  republicans,  in^i793, 94*  »"<* 
95,  were  by  a  decree  of  the  convention  in  Dec. 
1796,  and  the  requeft  of  the  inhabitants,  annexed 
to  the  then  French  Republic,  and  divided  into  9 
departments;  viz.  the  Dyle,  Escaut,  Lys, 
^  Gemap- 
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all  their  privileges,  and  ufed  them  almoft  as  ill 
as  they  bad  done  the  natives  of  America.  This 
occafioned  a  general  infurredtion.  The  counts 
Honrn,  Egmont,  and  the  prince  of  Orange,  ap- 
pearing at  the  head  of  it,  and  Luther^s  reformation 
gaining  ground  aboirt  the  fauie  time  in  the  Ne- 
^  therlands,  bis  difciples  joined  the  mlecontents : 
whereupon  Philip  introduced  an  inquifition  to 
fuppreCi  them,  and  many  thoufands  were  put  to 
death  by  that  court,  befides  thofe  that  periihed 
by  the  fword ;.  for  thefe  perfecutions  and  tyran- 
nies  had  occafioned  a  civil  war,  in  which  feveral 
"battles  were  fought.  The  coimts  Hoom  and  Eg- 
mont were  taken  and  beheaded  l  but  WilUam  U 
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CcMAPPESi  FoRETs,  Samerb  and  Meusb{ 
Oi'tTF,  the  Lower  Mtvsi:,  and  the^Two 
Kethes.  (See  thefe  articles.)  Tbefe  provincet 
WIT  ceded  by  the  emperor  to  the  French  Repub* 
Kc,  at  the  treaty  of  llunevilie,  in  i8ox,  and  con- 
firmed  by  that  of  Amiens  in  i8oa. 

II.  Netherlands,  Dutch,  .or  the  United 
Provinces,  were  alfo  totally  over-run  and  con- 
qu.Tcd  by  the  French  Republicans,  in  1795,  in 
many  places  with  the  voluntary  confent  of  the 
deluded  inhabitants,  who  now  too  late  regret 
their  confidence  in  French  philofophers  and  phl- 
hnthropifts.  See  United  Provinces.  101796, 
they  were  ere^ed  into  a  democratic  ftate  after 
the  French  model,  entitled  the  Batavian  Re- 
public; and  divided  into  the  following  S  De- 
partments: the  £bms,  Yssel,  Rhine,  jimfiet^ 
Tt^XEL,  Dflft,  the  Dommel  and  Scheldt, 
and  the  MEusfc ;  moft  of  which  are  defcribed  in 
their  order.  Of  thefe  the  capitals  are  Lc warden, 
Xwoll,-  Arrheim,  Amfterdam,  Alkmaer,  Delft, 
Herz-jgenbofch,  and  Middleburg. 

Iff.  Netherlands,  French,  comprehended 
the  ci-devant  county  of  Artois  and  Cambrefis,  and 
part  of  Hainauit,  Flanders  and  Luxemburg ;  which 
3  laft  were  thence  difiinguilhed  by  the  epithet  of 
Fren<h*  Tbcfe  having  been  united  to  France  be- 
fore  the  revolution,  formed  an  integral  part  of 
the  republic,  and  were  included  in  the  depart- 
ments of  the  North  and  the  Moselle, 

♦  NETHERMOST,  adj.  ffuperl.  of  nether,] 
ThoD  haft  delivered  my  foul  from  the  netbermoji 
bell.  Pfalm  Ixxxvi.  13.— 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  pow'r. 
Or  fpirit,  of  the  netherrrioft  abyfs 
Might  in  that  noiie  refide.  Milton. 

—All  that  can  be  faid  of  a  liar  loged  in  the  very 
netbermojt  bell,  is  this,  that  if  the  vengeance  of 
God  could  prepare  any  place  Worfe  than  hell  for 
fioneri,  hell  itfelf  would  be  too  good  for  him. 
•SmrA.— Heraclitus  tells  us,  that  the  eclipfe  of  the 
fan  was  after  the  manner  of  a  boat,  wben^the  con- 
cave, as  to  our  6ght,  appears  uppermoft,  and  the 
convex  netbermofi,  Keil  ag.  Burnet, 
NETHES,  the  two.  See  Dsux  Nattes. 
NETHINI^S,  among  the  Jews,  the  pofterity 
oftbeGibeooites,  who  were  condemned  by  Jo- 
ihua  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  houfe  of  God. 

NETHY,  R  river  of  Invemefs-ihire,  which  rifes 

ii)  the  hills  of  Badenoch,  runs-  through  the  parifh 

of  Abemethy,(to  which  it  gives  name,) for  7  miles, 

aiMi  falls  into  the  Spey,  near  the  church. 

NETIESS,  a  town  of  Bohemia  in  Schlan. 

NETO,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  runs  between 

Calabria  Citra,  and  Calabria  Ultra,  and  falls  into 

the  fea.  7  miles  NNW.  of  Cotrona. 

NETOPION,  or  )  a  name  given  by  the  ancients 

NETOPIUM,      i  to  a^very  fragrant  and  cofk- 

ly  ointment,  confifling  of  a  great  number  of  the 

lineft  Ipicy  ingredients.    See  Medicine,  Index. 

Hippocrates,  io  his  Treatife  of  the  Difeafes  of 

Women,  frequently  prefcribes  the  Netopion   in 

difeafes  of  the  uterus ;  and  in  other  places  he 

fpeaks  of  its  being  poured  into  the  ear  as  a  reme- 

df  for  deafnefs ;  thefe  compoBtions,  by  their  at- 

teauating  qualities,  dividing  the  vifcous  and  thick 

humours.    Netopion  is  alfi>  (bmetirocs  ufrd  to  ex- 
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.prefs  the  wiguenium  JEgyptiacumf  and  foffletimet 
fimply  for  oil  of  almonds. 

NETPHE,  a  towns  of  Germany,  in  the  circle- 
of  Weflphalia  and  principality  of  biegen :  viz. 
I.  Netphe,  Lower,  4  miles  E.  of  8iegent 
a.  Netphe,  Upper,  5  miles  E.  of  Siegen. 
NETSBUCKTOKE,  a  bay  oh  the  E.  coaft  of 
Labrador,  called  alfo  Sandwich  Bay.    JU)n.  57. 
W.    Lat.53.45-N. 

{i.)NEJSCaER,  Gafpard,  an  eminent  para- 
ter  bom  at  Prague,  in  Bohemia,  in  1639.  His 
father  dying  while  he  was  an  engineer  m  the  Po- 
iifh  fervice,  his  mother  was  obliged,  on  account 
of  her  religion,  to  leave  Prague  with  her  5  ions. 
When  ihc  had  proceeded  three  leagues,'  flie  (top- 
ped j|t  a  caflle ;  which  being  foon  after  befiegtd, 
two  of  her  fons  were  ftarved  to  death ;  but  ihe  efca- 
ped  out  of  the  fortrefs  by^ight,  and  faved  her  only 
remaining  child.  Carrying  him  in  her  arms,  (he 
reached  Arnheim  in  Guelderland,  where  (he  fup- 
poned  herfelf,  and  bred  up  her  fon.  At  length 
a  phyGcian  took  young  Netfcher  under  his  patro- 
nage, with  the  view  of  giving  him  an  education 
proper  for  a  phyfician:  but  Netfcher's  gfenius 
leading  him  to  painting,  he  could  not  forbe/.r 
fcrawling  out  defigns  upon  the  paper  on  which 
he  wrote  his  themes;  whereupon  he  was  fent  to 
a  glazier,  who  was  the  only  perfon  in  the  towa 
'  that  underftood  drawing,  and  afterwards  to  De« 
venter,  to  a  painter  named  Terburg,  who  was  an 
able'artift ;  and  havmg  acquired  under  him  a  great 
command  of  his  pencil,  went  to  Holland,  wbe)% 
he  worked  a  long  time  for  th^  dealers  S\\  pidures, ' 
at  very  low  prices.  He  then  refolved  to  go  to 
Rome  j  and  for  that  purpofe  embarked  on  .boar^ 
a  veflel  bound  for  Bourdeaux.  But  his  marrying 
in  that  city  prevented  his  travelling  into  Italy: 
and  therefore  returning  into  Holland,  he  iettled 
at  the  .Hague ;  where  he  applied  to  portrait-paint- 
ing, and  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that  he. was 
much  employed,  and  his  portraits  are  (till  to  be 
feen  all  over  Europe.  He  died  at  the  Ha^ue  in 
1684* 

(^9  3*)  Nrtschsr,  Theodore  and  Conltantifie, 
fons  of  Gaipard,  were  both  alfo  good  portraiu 
painters* 

NETSCHKAU,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
Vogtiand,  3  miles  S£.  of  Greit2»  and  xa  SW.  of 
Zwickau. 
NETTE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ofnaburg. 
( I.)  *  NETTING,  «./    A  reticulated  piece  of 
woii:. 

(a.)  NETTINGS,  in  a  (hip,  are  a  fort  of  gratet 
made  of  fmall  ropes,  i.eized  together  m  ith  rope> 
yarn  or  twine,  ano  hxed  on  the  quai  ters  and  in 
the  tops ;  they  are  (on'ietin>eB  itretcheJ  upon  the 
ledges  from  the  waite  trees  to  the  rooi- trees,  from 
the  top  of  the  fbrecaftle  to  the  poop,  and  fome- 
times  are  laid  in  the  wafte  of  a  (hip  to  ierjvc  iit* 
Head  of  gratings. 

(i.)  *  NETTLE. «./  inetel.  Sax.]  Aftinjiag 
herb  well  known. -» 

\       The  ftrawberry  grows  undevneath  the  nettk* 

Sbak. 
Some  fo  like  to  thorns  and  nettles  live. 
That  none  for  them  can^  when  they  perifl\^ 
grieve.  JValler* 

(4.)  Nettle^  in  botany,  fee  Urtica. 

B%  3.N£J. 
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'(3O  Nbttlb,  Dbad.    See  Lami tm^. 

(4.)  Nettle,  Hedgb.    See  Galeopsis. 
(5.)  Neitle,  See  MbdusAj  N*  If  5  and  Ani- 
mal Flower,  §  r. 
(6.)  Nettle,  Shrubby  Hedge.     See  Pra- 

SlUM. 

{7O  Nettle  Tree.    See  Celtis. 

♦  To  Nettle  v*  a,  [from  the  noun.]  To 
Hing ;  to  irritate ;  to  provoke*— The  princes  were 
fo  nettled  ^i  the  fcandal  of  this  affront,  tbat  every 
man  took  it  to  himfelf.  I,'£^ra»gv.— Although 
at  every  part  of  the  Apoftle's  difcourfe  fome  of 
them  might  be  uneafy  and  nettled^  yet  a  mode- 
rate nience  and  attention  was  ftill  obferved.  Bent, 

NETTUNQ,  a  handfome  town  of  haly,  in  the 
Camp-ignia  of  Rome.  It  is  but  thinly  peopled, 
though  feated  in  a  fertile  foil.  The  inhabitants  are 
^moU  all  hunters.  Lon.  i%,  57.  E.  Lat.  41. 30.  N. 

NETUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Sicily,  now  called 
NOTO.    Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  169. 

*  Network,  «.  /.  [net  aijd  work]  Any  thing 
reticulated  or  decuifated,  at  equal  diftances^  with 
Jnterftices  between  the  interfeftions,— 

Nor  any  ikilled  in  workmaniliip  embofs'd, 
Nor  any  ikili'd  in  loops  of  fing'ring  fine ;  * 

Might  in  their  diverfe  cunning  ever  dare»  * 
With  this  fo  curious  netwjork  to  compare*  Spenf. 
^— A  large  canity  in  the  finciput  was  filled  with 
ribbons,  lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  toge- 
ther in  a  curious  piece  of  network.  Addifon, — 
Wboever  contemplates  with  becoming-  attention 
this  curious  and  wonderful  net^vjork  of  veins,  muft 
he  tranfported  with  admiration.  Blackmore. 

NETZE,  a  river  of  Lower  Saxony,  which  runs 
into  the  Ilmenau,  a  miles  SW.  of  Butlingen. 

NEVA,  a  river  at  Peterfburg,  in  Ruffia.  The 
^iews  upon  its  banks  exhibit  the  mod  grand  and 
lively  fcenes.  It  isiin  mod  places  broader  than  the 
Thames  at  London.  It  is  deep,  rapid,  and  tranf- 
parcnt  as  cryftal,  and  its  banks  are  lined  on  each 
iide  with  a  continued  range  of  handibme  build- 
ings. On  the  N.  fide  of  the  fortrefs,  the  academy 
of  fciences  and  that  of  arts  are  the  moft  ftriking- 
objeAs ;  on  the  oppofite  fide  are  the  imperial  pa- 
lace, the  admiralty,  the  manfions  of  many  Ruflian 
cobles,  and  the  Englifh  Line,  fo  called  becaufe 
(a  few  houfee  excepted)  the  whole  row  is  occu- 
pied by  Englifh  merchants.  In  front  of  theO: 
buildings  on  the  S.  fide,  is  the  quay,  which 
ilretches  for  3  miles,  except  where  it  is  interrup- 
^ted  by  the  admiralty^  and  the  Neva,  during  the 
whole  of  that  fpace,  was  embanked  at  the  ex- 
penfe  of  the  late  Catharine  11.  by  a  wall,  para- 
pet, and  pavement  of  hewn  granite ;  a  mofi  ele- 
gant and  durable  monument  of  imperial  munifi- 
.cence.  There  is  a  communication  between  the 
i}ppofite  fideb  of  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  pontoons, 
which,  when  any  thing  is  apprehended  from  the 
force  bf  ice  rufhing  down  the  ftream,  can  be,  and 
is  generally,  removed.  The  great  depth  of  the 
river,  and  the  irrefiftible  impetuofity  of  thofe  vaft 
fhoals  of  ice,  which  in  the  beginning  of  winter 
4:ome  down  this  rapid  river,  prevent  the  building 
of  a  ftone  bridge.  An  attempt,  however,  was 
«iade  to  remedy  this  inconvenience ;  and  a  Ruflian 
peafant  adually  projedled  the  plan  of-t4^rowing  a 
ovooden  bridge  of  one  arch  acrofs  it,  whichr  in  its 
loacroweft  part  is  9E0  feet  in  breadth ;  and  which 
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would  rife  t6«  feet  above  the  furfacc  erf  the  wa- 
ter* This  model  was  98  feet  long;. but  as  the 
Mdge  was  never  ere^ed,  it  is  utneceflary  to  give 
a.  particular  defcription  of  the  moder,  farther  than 
juft  to  mention,  in  Mr  Coxe's  words»  that  "  it  is 
fo  compaaiy  conftrwifted  and  rffucb  uniform  fo- 
Kdity,  that  it  has  fupported  3540  poods,  or 
127,440  lb*  without  having  in  the  leaft  fwerved 
from  its  direaion,  which  is  far  more  in  propor- 
tioo  to  its  ^%c,  than  the  bridge,  if  completed, 
would  have  occafioo  to  fuftain  from  the  preiTure 
of  the  carriages  added  to  it*  own  weight."  For 
farther  particulars  rei|>edmg  this  model,  and  ita 
author,  the  Ruflian  peafant,  whofe  name  is  Kuii* 
bhty  we  refer  the  inquifitive  reader  t©  Mr  Coxe  8 
Travels.  n 

(i.^  NEVAY,  a  parifli  of  Scotland  in  Angus- 
(hire,  united  to  that  of  SssiB,  early- in  the  I7tb 
century.  (See  Essie.)  It  is  the  property  of  Sir 
J.  Stuart  M*Kenzie,  Lord  Privy  Seal ;  who  (feya 
Dr  Playfair)  ••  lately  granted  new  leafes  to  his  te- 
nants on  this  and  his  other  eftates  in  Strathroore* 
His  moderation  and  generofity  on  that  occafion 
will  not  be  foon  forgotten.  Enery  occupier  of  a 
farm  was  iecured  in  the  pofleffion  of.it,  upon  coo- 
dition  of  paying  a  veryi /wo// rife  of  rent*  Had 
the  ufual  methods  oifcreomng  and  rackmg  tenants 
been  adopted,  the  landlord  might  have  greatly  in- 
creafed  his  revenue  j  but  he  preferred  the  pleafure 
of  making  feveral  hundreds  of  people  comfort- 
ABLB  and  HAPPY."  Stat  Ate,  Vol.  XVI.  p.  %ii. 

(a.^  Nbvay,  a  hill  in  the  above  parifli. 

NEUBEGAU,  a  town  of  Auftria,  $-  miles  S£. 
of  Vienna. 

NEUBERG,  two  towns  of  GerraaBy :  »w  in 
Carniola,  4  miles  N.  of  Crainburg :  a.  in  Stiria, 
9C  miles  NE.  of  Pnick. 

( 1 .)  NEUBURG,  a  principality  or  duchy  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  united  with  that  of 
Saltzbach.  It  has  a  vote  at  thediet  and  college 
of  Princes.  Some  of  the  people  are  Luthenans,  but 
the  Roman  catholics  are  moft  numerous.  It  has 
a  government  of  Its  own. 

(3.)  Neuburg,  the  capital  of  the  above  duchy, 
is  feated  on  a  hill,  near  the  Danube ;  is  well  built 
and  fortified,  and  has  a  palace.  In  \^i%  and  1633, 
it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes  and  Bavarians ;  in 
>703»  by  the  Bavarians ;  and  in  i744»  by  the  Auf- 
trians.  It  lies  15  miles  W.  of  Ingoldftadt»  a8 
NNE.  of  Augfburg,  and  40  SW.  ©f  Ratiflbon. 
Lon.  IX.  10.  £.    Lat.  48,.  45-  N. 

(3.)  NEtJBUR?,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Schwarza,  19  niiles  SE.  of  Amberg,  and  %a  NNE* 
of  Ratifl)on.  Lon.  30. 5.  E.  Fferro.  Lat.  49*  J6.  N. 

(4.)  Neuburg,  a  town  of  Lower  Auftria,  on 
the  Danube,  5  miles  from  Vienna,  with  a  cele- 
brated monaftery.  Lon.<i6.  ao.B.  Lat.4S.  13.  N. 

(5.)  Neuburo,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Inn ;  4  miles  S.  of  PajTau. 

(6.)Nbuburg,  a  tpwn  of  Germany,  io  Brifgau, 
near  the  Rhine;  1%  miles  V.  of  Bafle,  and  i»  S. 
of  Brifach.    Lon.  7.  35.  E.    Lat.  47.  47*  N. 

(7.)  Neuburg,  a  town  of  Pruifia,  in  Pomerelia, 
on  the  Viftula;  31  miles  S.  of  Dantzick. 
'(8.)  Neuburg,  a  town  of  Wirtemburg,  on  the 
Entz,  with  a  fort ;  %$  ^J^"  W.  of  Stutgard.  Lon. 
8.34-E.    Lat4S.  5«*N. 

(9.)  Neuburg,  Clostbr.  See  Closter,  N°  3* 
-  I  NEU- 
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mnBURGXNSIS.    See  LiTTLk^  N^  t. 

(i.)NEUCHATEJU  >  or  Nbufchatbi,  a 
(i.)NEaCHATTELr  j  county  of  the  Helve- 
tic repubric»  bounded  o»  Ihe  W.  by  the  bte 
FriBche  Comte»  oa  the  N.  by  Bafle^  and  oa  tbe 
£.  sod  S.  by  the  caaloiw  of  Berne  and  Friburg. 
Thi$  principalityy  including  Vallengin,  extends 
froa  ibe  lake  of  Neudiattel  to  the  bonders  of 
Fnmche  Comte,  being  about  36  miles  loog,  and 
18  bioid^  The  plain,  with,  the  lower  pit  of  the 
noaiitains,  is  occupied  by  the  diftridt  of  Neuchat- 
tel,  but  Vattengin  is  totally  inctoM  by  Jura,  Pa- 
rallel chains  of  tbefe  aMimtains  run  from  E.  to 
W.  fermnig  feveval  valleys  in  the  moft  elevated 
parts.  The  lower  grounds  of  this  chain  eonfift  of 
arable  lands  and  vineyards^  the  higher  of  large 
tracks  of  foreft^  which  in  aiany  parts  have  been 
deaved  and  converted  into  pafture-grouads,  in- 
termixfd  with  fields  of  barley  and  oato»  The  iu- 
habitaats  an  numerous,  and  remarkable  for  their 
geuus,  poKtenefSfe  and  adive  induftry.  It  con- 
taias  3  cities^  «ne  town,  90  villagesy  ^nd  about 
300  houfes  difperfed  in  the  mountaink  The  lu- 
kabitants  are  aN  protellants»  except  two  Ronan 
catholic  villagee ;  and  in  1519  they  entered  into 
9  firiA  alKanct  wltl^  the  cantons  of  Berne,  Fri- 
buj:g,  MeuN^  aad  Lnccni..  The  air  is  h^hy 
and  teaiperate»  but  the  Ibil  not  every  where 
cquaUy  lertlle :  however  there  are  large  vineyaidsi 
which  prodoGC  red  and  white  winc)  which  laft  is 
cicelleat.  The  paftures  on  the  mountains  feed  a 
great  number  of  afi  iarts  of  cattle ;  and  there  an 
plenty  of  deer  in  the  forefts ;  befides  large  trouts, 
aod  other  good  fiib,  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The 
mildnefft  of  its  fbrmer  government,  and  agreeable 
fituatioo  of  the  inhabitants  in  general  in  theie  dii:> 
tii^  is  evident  from  the  great  incivafe  of  popu- 
lation in.  the  ^ace  of  3^  yeara  In  175*  they  con- 
tahied  only  a8,oi7  fubjeds  and  4319  aiiene;  but 
in  1784  the  number  was  augmented  to  31,576 
ftbjeds,  and  9704  aliens;  being  an  increaib  of 
Bear  a  4th  part  in  that  time.  The  fkcility  with 
which  the  burgherihip  of  Neuohattei  is  acquired, 
may  alio  be  accounted  one  of  the  means  of  aug«> 
B^cetieg  its  population;  for  between  1760  and 
17701  the  magiftrates  admitted  41  p«rfons  to  this 
privilige ;  from  1770  to  1780,  46}  from  1780  to 
IJ^Sy  51 ;  in  all  138 ;  many  of  whom  had  children 
before  they  purchafed  the^r  burgherfliip^  and  38 
ofthem  were  foreigners,  either  German,  Fteneh, 
or  Dutch.  The  diftridts  of  Neuohattei  and  V^ 
fcngin  formerly  made  part  of  the  Pruffian  domi- 
nions; It  had  its  own  counts  for  a  long  tlmoi-  the 
lift  of  whom  dying  in  1694  without  iflue,  it  came 
to  Mary  of  Okans  duchefs  of  Nemours,  his  only 
fifter,  who  alfo  died  without  ifllie  in  1703.  Tbefl« 
were  then  1^  competitors,  among  whom  was  Fro^ 
<)enck  I.  king  of  Pruffia,  who  claimed  as  heir  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  right  was  acknow- 
jedged  by  the  ftates  of  the  country  in  1707$  bub 
ia  this  part  of  his  dominions  the  Prufiian  monarch 
u  iar  from  having  fuch  an  abfotilute  authority  as  in 
others.  On  the  accdSon  of  Frederick  I.  fome  ge- 
neral articles  wero  agreed  on,  by  which  the  pre- 
n>gaiiTes  of  the  prince  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple were  fettled.  Difputee,  however,  occurred 
betwixt  the  king  and  his  iubjeds,  which  were  not- 
thoroughly  (ettltd  tiU  1768,  when  the  general 
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ailieiea  were  not  only  renewed,  but  e3tpiafac4 
wherever  their  tenor  had  been  miftaken,  confirm- 
ing alfo  feveral  privileges  in  favour  of  the  people, 
which  had  hitherto  been  equivocal  or  not  duly 
obfened.  The  moft  important  of  thefe  general 
articles  weWf  i.  The  eftablilhment  of  the  reform- 
ed religion,  and  the  toleration  of  no  other,  ex- 
cept,in  two  places  where  it  was  already  prevalent, 
a.  No  civil  or  military  office  to  be  pofleifed  by^ 
foreigners,  that  of  governors  only  excepted.  3. 
All  fubje^  have  a  right  to  enter  into  the  fervice 
of  a  foreign  prince  not  a^ually  at  war  with  the 
king  as  fovereign  of  NenchaUel ;  the  ftate  may 
alfo  continue  neuter  when  the  king  is  engaged  in 
wars  which  do  not  concern  the  Helvetic  body. 
4.  The  proper  adminiftration  of  juftice ;  for  which 
the  three  eftatesof  Neuchattel  and  Vallengin  (ball 
be  annually  aflembled.  5.  The  magiftrates  to 
hold  their  places  during  good  behaviour;  but  of 
this  certain  perfona  appointed  at  Neuchattel,  and 
not  the  king,  aro  to  judge*  6.  The  fovereign,  on 
his  acceffion,  Audi  take  an  oath  to  maintain  the 
rightSy  liberties,  and  cuftoms  of  the  people,  wH^ 
Un  and  imwritten»  This  laft  article  was  no  lefs 
important  than  fingular ;  for  upon  an  unwritten 
cuftom  one  of  their  moft  effential  privileges  de- 
pends, viz.  that  the  fovereign  fliall  be  confidered 
only  as  refident  at  Neuchattel.  <<  Now  (fays  Mr 
Caze)i  this  privilege,  in  conjundion  with  the  3d 
article  juft  cited,  forms  the  bafis  of  their  civil  li. 
berty.  By  the  former,  the  prince,  when  abfent, 
can  only  addreft  his  fubjeds  through  his  governor 
and  the  council  of  ftate ;  and  no  fubjedt  can  be 
tried  out  of  the  country,  or  otherwife  than  by 
judges  appointed  by  the  conftitution  :  by  the  lat- 
ter, ihould  the  king  of  Pruflia  be  at  war  with  all 
Germany,  the  people  of  Neuchattel  and  Vallen- 
gin are  by  no  means  obliged  to  arm  in  his  defence; 
but  individui^ls  may  even  ferve  againft  him,  as 
long  as  the  powers  whom  they  ierve  are  not  en- 
gaged in  any  hoftilities  againft  their  own  coun- 
try." A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  laft,  our  au- 
thor gives  in  the  following  anecdote.  **  When 
Henry  duke  of  Loogueville,  and  fovereign  of  Neu- 
chattel, was.  In  1650,  lent  to  the  caftle  of  Vin- 
cennes,  Felix  de  Mareval,  captain  of  the  Swifs 
guards,  kept  guard  in  his  turn,  though  he  was 
citiaen  of  Neuchattel,  at  the  door  of  the  priftm 
where  his  fovereign  was  confined*"  The  king 
conferred  nobility,  named  the  principal  officers  of 
ftste^  appointed  the  prefidents  of  the  courts  of 
jnftice  called  cbatethu  and  mayrs  ;  but  his  reve- 
nues fcarcely  amounted  to  L.  5000  a-year.  Nen- 
chatter  en>oyed  very  confiderable  privileges  be- 
fore the  late  revolutions ;  it  had  the  care  of  the 
police  within  its  own  diftrid,  and  was  governed  by 
its  own  magiftracy,  confifting  of  a  great  and  little 
council.'  The  three  eftates  of  the  country  form- 
ed the  fupreme  tribunal,  and  received  appeals 
from  the  inferior  court  of  jufttce.  Theyconfifted 
of  z»  judges  divided  into  three  eftates :  the  judges 
in  the  firft  and  fecond  divifion  held  their  places 
for  life ;  but  thofe  in  the  third  were  chofen  annual- 
ly. But  it  is  unneceiTary  to  fay  more  of  a  govern- 
ment now  totally  overturned  by  Bonaparte.  We 
ibalt  therefore  only  quote  T^r  Coxe's  concluding 
lines  refpedting  it^  former  happy  ftate :  '*  In  a 
word,  perfonal  liberty  is  almoft  as  tenderiy  and 
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^  recuttly  proteded  by  the  laws  of  this  country 
«s  by  thofe  of  our  own  invaluable  conftitution. 
Thus  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  as  well  anc^ 
pet  haps  better  fecured,  than  even  in  the  demo- 
cratical  cantons ;  for  although  the  moft  defpotic 
prince  in  Germany  is  fovereign,  his  power  is  ex-^ 
ceedingly  limited.  Among  the  ^riking  circum* 
ilances  which  charadterife  this  governmenty  muft 
be  mentioned  the  very  liberal  encouragement 
given  to  (Grangers  who  fettle  in  the  country. 
They  enjoy  every  privilege  of  trade  and  com- 
merce;  andinnoftatearefewerefientialdiftinctions 
made  between  grangers  and  natives."  Such  was 
its  condition.  Neuchattel  now  belongs  to  France. 

(ft.)  NcucHATTEL,  a  tolerably  handfome  towns 
capital  of  *the  above  county.  Thero  are  feveral 
ancient  ruins  near  it,  which  (how  its  former  ex- 
tent ;  and  there  are  two  large  churches^  beGdes 
a  caftle^  where  the  governor  refides.  It  contains 
about  3000  inhabitants,  and  is  fituated.  partly  on 
^  a  fmall  plain  between  Mount  Jura  and  the  lake 
of  Neuchattel,  which  is  17  miles  long  and  5 
broad ;  the  fide  of  the  harbour  is  the  ufiial  walk 
of  the  inhabitants.  Part  of  it  too  is  built  'upon 
the  fide  of  the  mountain ;  whence  fome  of  its 
fireets  are  very  deep.  In  this  fmall  place  feveral 
pubic  works  have  been  executed,  which  Mr  Coxe 
Chinks  are  far  beyond  the  revenues,  or  even  the 
wants,  of  fuch  a  little  ftate.  Among  theCe  he  tn- 
fiances  a  fuperb  caufeway  and  a  town  houfe  **  built 
(fays  he)  of  fuch  f«)Iid  materials  as  if  it  was  intend- 
'  ed  to  furvive  to  the  moft  diftant  pofterity,  and  to 
rival  the  duration  of  the  much-famed  Rpman  ca- 
pitol."  The  chief  article  of  exportation  is  wine, 
which  is  much  efteemed;  and  manufadures  of 
printed  linens  and  cotton  have  been  etablifhed 
with  confiderable  fuccefs.  The  flouriihing  ftate 
of  Neuchattel  is  principally  owing  to  the  benefac- 
tions  of  Mr  David  Pury,  late  banker  at  Li(bon. 
He  was  bom  at  Neuchattel  in  1709 ;  but  having 
received  his  education  there,  he  quitted  it  in  great 
poverty  and  repaired  to  Geneva,  where  be  ferved 
his  apprentice(hi[^  From  Geneva  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  aded  as  clerk  to  a  dealer  in 
precious  ft  one  8,  and  acquired  great  reputation  by 
eftimating  the  value  of  diamonds  at  fight.  After 
a  long  relidence  in  England  he  went  to  Lifbon, 
where  he  carried  on  a  vei:y  extenfive  commerce  ; 
and  having  been  appointed  court-banker,  his  for* 
tune  rapidly  increafed.  His  generofity,  however, 
kept  pace  with  his  wealth ;  and  he  not  only 
remitted  large  fums  to  Neuchattel  while  living, 
but  left  his  country  his  heir  when  he  died.  His 
contributions  are  all  eftimated  by  Mr  Coxe  at 
L.  aooiooo ;  a  confiderable  pan  of  which  has  been 
employed  in  conftruding  the  public  works  al- 
ready mentioned.  Neuchattel  had  a  grand  and 
little  council ;  the  firftcompofed  of  40perfonS|  the 
latter  of  %4  members.  Lon.  7.  jo.  £.  Lat.  47. 3.  N. 

(3.)  Neuchattel,  a  large  lake,  called  alfo 
Yyerdun,  which  feparates  the  above  county  from 
the  canions  of  Bern  and  Friburg ;  %t  milrs  long 
from  Yverdun  on -the  SW.  to  Neuchattel  on  the 
NE.  and  4^  broad.  It  abounds  with excerient  fi(h» 
and  communicates  with  the  lake  of  Bienne. 

NEUbOMA,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  runs 
into  the  North  Sea,  ao  miles  W,  of  Wardhuys. 

(i.)  NEUDORFy  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  Oels. 
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{%,)  NfiUDO&F^  a  town  of  Auftria,  8  miles  S.  of 
Vienna. 

(3.}  NEUDORF,a  town  of  Bohemia,  m  Chrudim. 

(4.)  Neudorf,  a  town  of  Hungary,  6  miies 
ENE.  of  Kapfdorf,  and  %1  NW.  of  CaiTovia. 

(i.)  NEVE,  Timothy,  an  Englilh  divme,  born 
in  ShropOiire  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He 
was  prebendary  of  Ltncohi,  archdeacon  of  H|iiit- 
ihgdon,  and  redlor  of  Alwalton,  where  ht  died  in 
X740.  He  wrote <m  Ejay  en  the  Invention  of  P»  int* 
ing^  and  the  earlieft  Englifli  printers. 

(a.)  Neve,  an  iflaad  of  Scotland  on  the  NW. 
coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Iflay. 

( I.)  NEVEL,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Polotik. 

(ft.)  Nevbl,  or  Neb6l,  in  the  Jewifli  antiqui- 
ties,  a  kmd  of  mufical  inftniment.  See  Nablum. 

(i.)  NEUENBUKG,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  the  Lower  Rhine  j  one  mile  S.  of 
Hagenbach. 

ift.)  NfiUENBURG,  a  town  of  Courland. 
3.)  NEOENBuao,  a  town  of  Winemburg,  fa- 
mous for  blood-ftoneSf  16  miles  £•  of  Raftatt,  and 
aft  W.  of  Stutgard. 

(4.)  Neuenburg.    See  Neuburg,  N°7. 

NEUENDAMME,   )   two  towns  of  Branden- 

NEUENDORE,  J  *>"»« ;  i.  nine  miles  N. 
pf  Cuftrin :  ft.  four  miles  E.  of  Gardelet)en. 

NEUENKIRCHEN,  three  towns  of  Germany : 
s.  ki  Saxe  Lauenburg :  ft.  in  Rietberg :  3.  m  Verdeo. 

NEUENS TEIN,  a  town  of  Franconia. 

*  NEVER,  adv.   \ne  ruer,  nefra^  Saxon;   n^ 
itfre%  not  ever,]    x.  At  no  time.^ 
Never,  alas,  the  dreadful  name 

That  fuels  the  infernal  fiame.^  Owhy^ 

-^Never  any  thing  was  fo  unbred  as  that  odious 
man.    Congreve, 

By  its  own  force  deftroyed,  fruition  ceas'd. 

And  always  weary'd,  I  was  never  pleas'd.  Prior* 
Oe«th  ftill  draws  nearer,  never  teeming  near. 

Pope. 
a.  It  is  ufed  in  a  form  of  fpeech  handed  down  by 
the  beft  writers,  but  lately  accufed,  I  think,  with 
juftice,  of  folecifm  ;  as,  /i^  u  mifiaken  tbot^h  ne- 
ver fo  tu/ije.  It  is  how  maintained  that  propriety 
requires  it  to  be  exprefled  thus,  he  is  nufiakcn 
though  ever  fo  vfife;  that  is,  he  is  mifiaken  how- 
voi/e  foever  he  be.  The  commoa  mode  can  only 
be  defended  by  fupplying  a  very  harfti  and  unpre- 
cedented elHpfis;  he  is  mifiaken  though  fo  wife^  slb 
never  was  any  :  fuch  however  is  the  common  ufe 
of  the  word  among  the  beft  authors.— Be  it  never 
fo  true  which  we  teach  the  world  to  believe,  yet 
if  once  their  affedions  begin  to  be  alienated,  a 
fmall  thing  perfuadeth  them  to  change  their  opi- 
nions.  Hooker, — ^Aik  me  never  fo  much  dowry  and 
gift.  Gen.  xxxiv.  ift.— In  a  living  creature,  though 
never  fo  great,  the  fenfe  and  the  aifeds  of  any  one 
part  of  the  body,  inftantly  make  a  tranfcurfion 
throughout  the  whole  body.  Bacons — ^Tbey  de- 
ftnoyed  all,  were  it  never  fo  pfteafant,  within  a 
mde  of  the  town.  KnoUes.—l^t^x!^  may  be  fudden 
to  him,  though  it  come  by  never  fo  flow  degrees. 
Luty  of  Man. — He  that  (huts  his  eyes  againft  a 
fmall  light,  would  not  be  brought  to  fee  that 
which  he  had  no  mind  to  fee,  let  it  be  placed  in 
never  fo  clear  a  light,  and  never  fo  near  hiou  Jit^ 
terbury. — That  prince  whom  you  efpoufe,  although 
never  fo  vigoroufly,  is  the  principle  in  war,  you 
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bat  a  fecood.  Swift.  3«  In  no  degree.— Whofo- 
evfT  has  a  friend  to  guide  hiiD»  may  carry  his  eyes 
in  another  man's  bead,  and  yet  fee  never  the  worfe. 
SoKik,  4.  It  feems  in  fome'  phrafes  .to  ha?e  tUe 
ienfe  of  an  a^jediTe,  Not  any ;  but  in  reality  it 
is  net  «v«r.-— He  anfwered  to  him  never  a  word. 
Mtt*  xz^i«  14.  5.  It  is  much  ufed  in  compofi- 
tion:  asy  iirvrr'ending»  having  no  end ;  of  which 
^me  ezamptes  are  fubjoined.-^Nature  aflureth 
w  by  unwr-failing  experience*  and  reaibn  by  infal- 
b'ble  demonftration,  that  our  times  upon  the  earth 
have  neither  certainty  nor  durability.  Raleigb*^-^ 
But  a  fmooth  and  ftedfaft  mind» 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  deGres» 

Hearts  with  equal  love  combin'd, 
Kiidle  fiin;rr*dying  fires.  Carew* 

Ye  myrtles  brown*  with  ivy  never  fear, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  barfh  and  crude. 

Milton. 
Your  wvrr-failing  fword  made  war  to  ceafe. 

JfValier. 
So  com  in  fields,  and  in  the  garden  flowVs, 
Revive   and    raife  themfeWes  with   mod'rate 

(how'rs^ 
But  overcharg'd  with  nnvr-ceaGng  rain, 
Becoae  too  moifl.  Waller. 

Our  heroes  of  the  former  days 
Deferv'd  and  gain'd  their  iwv^r-fading  bays. 

Rqfcommon. 
Not  Thracian  Orpheus  fhould  tranfcend  the 
lays, 
Kor  linus,  crown'dwith  n^rvr-fading  bays. 

l>ryden. 
Lencippusy  with  his  iwv«r-ening  dart.  Dryd. 
Farewelt,  ye  ff^wr-op'ning  gates.       Dryden^ 
He  to  quench  his  drought  io  much  inclin'dy 
May  fhowy  fields  and  nitrous  paftures  find. 
And  be  refrefh'd  with  ivtirr-wafting  food. 

Blackmore. 

Norton  hung  down  his  is^vfr^blulhing  head. 

And  all  was  hufh'd,  as  folly's  felf  lay  dead.  Pope. 

What  the  weak  head  with  ftrongeffc  bias  rules, 

Is  pride,  the  jsrvrr-failing  vice  of  fools.      Pope. 

Thy  bufy  never  meaning  face, 
Thy  fcrewM  up  front,  thy  ftate  grimace.  Swifts 
NEVERDORP,  a  town  of  Holftein.      ^ 
NEVERN,  a  river  of  &  Wales,  which  runs 
into  the  fea,  two  miles  below  Newport,  in  Pem- 
brokefhire* 

NEVERS,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  dep. 
of  the  Nievre,  as  it  formerly  was  of  the  Nivemois, 
and  government  of  Orleanois.,  It  is  feate<f  on  the 
Loire,  which  here  receives  the  Niev^b,  from 
which  this  city  derives  its  name.  It  is  of  great 
antiquity,  fuppofed  to  be  Caefar's  Noviodunum 
in  ^ttis,  where  he  erected  magazines  for  his 
armies  Francis  I.  made  it  a  duchy  and  peerage 
in  1511,  in  favour  of  Francis  of  Cleve,  to  whom 
it  came  by  marriage.  It  devolved  afterwards  to 
tbe  houfe  of  Mantua,  and  then  to  the  Palatine 
family,  who  in  16^1  fold  it  to  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine. The  cardinal  obtained  a  title  of  duke  and 
9«er  for  his  nephew  Philip  Mancini,  in  wbofe 
family  it  continued  till  th^  late  revolution.  The 
town  is  fortified  with  walls,  and  defended  by 
nuny  high  towers  and  deep  ditches.  It  has  a 
itone  bridge  on  the  Loire,  with  ao  arches,  a  draw- 
Widge  00  each  nde,  and  towers  to  defend  them. 
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It  has  II  churches,  and  an  elegant  cathedral,  de^ 
dicated  to  St  Cyr.  The  Jefuits  colle^re  near  the 
gate  of  At deliers  is  a  bandfome  ftrudure.  -The 
palace  of  the  ci<devant  dukes  of  Never^  has  a  large 
fjpont  between  two  great  towers,  with  a  court  oiv 
one  fide  and  a  garden  on  the  other.  Here  John 
Cafimir  king  of  Poland  died,  i6th  December  167a* 
Near  this  palace  ftands  the  convent  of  Corddiers, 
who  had  a  magnificent  church,  in  which  the  tooibs 
of  duke  John  and  Catharine  of  Bourbon  on  the 
right,  and  thofe  of  Lewis  of  Gonzaga  duk&pf  Ne- 
vers,  and  Henrietta  of  Cleves  his  wife,  merit  atten- 
tion.^This  town  is  famous  for  its  manufaAurea 
of  glafs  and^earthen  wares,  and  contains  about 
gooo  inhabitants.  In  the  centre  of  Nevers,  on 
the  fummit  of  a  hill, .  is  the  palace  of  the  ancient 
dukes,  conftruded  in  the  z^th  century.  Though, 
beginning  todecayj  it  is  yet  a  model  of  the  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  the  Gothic  architedure.  The 
apartments  are  bung  with  tapeflry  aoo  years  old» 
which  have  an  air  of  grolefque  and  rude  magni- 
ficence. There  is  in  one  of  the  chambers  a  por- 
trait of  Mad.  de  Montespan,  who  appears  rifing 
horn  a  fuperb  couch,  the  curtains  of  which  are 
drawn  back,  and  fupported.  by  Cupids.  (See 
MoRTiMAR.)  Nevers  is  15  miles  NW.  of  Mou- 
lins,  and  75  £.  of  Orleans.  Lon.  3. 14.  £.  Lat. 
46.  59-  N. 

*  NEVERTHELESS,  adv,  [never  the  lefs.]  Not- 
withftanding  thati« — ^They  plead,  that  even  fuch 
ceremonies  of  the  church  of  Rome  as  contain  in 
them  nothing  which  is  not  of  itfelf  agreeable  to 
the  word  of  God,  ought  neverthelefs  to  be  abo- 
liihed.  Hooker. — ^Many  of  oUr  men  were  gone  to 
land,  and  our  (hips  ready  to  depart ;  neverthelefs 
the  adnural,  with  fuch  ihips  only  as  could  fuddenly 
be  put  in  readinefs,  made  forth  towards  them. 
jBa<on.— God's  making  the  world,  irrefiragably 
proves  that  he  governs  it  too ;  or  that  a  being  of 
a  dependent  nature  remains  nevertbele/s  indepen- 
dent upon  him  in  that  refpedt.  South, 

NEVERZIN,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Dalmatia ;  8  miles  NN  W.  of  Moftar. 

NEUF30URG,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Eure;  xa  miles  NW.  of  Evreux,  and  1%  SW« 
of  Louviers. 

(i.^  NEUFCHATEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in 
the  aep.  of  Vofges,  and  late  prov.  of  Lorrain, 
ci-devant  capital  of  Chatenoi.  It  is  a  bandfome, 
populous,  trading  town,  and  is  feated  in  a  foil  fer- 
tile in  corn,  wine,  and  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  on 
the  Mouzon.    Lon.  5.  45.  £.    Lat.  48.  40.  N. 

(«.)  Nbufchatsau,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Forets,  and  late  prov.  of  Lnxembui^g ;  1% 
miles  NW.  of  Arlon. 

(z.)  NfiCTFCHATEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Ai&e,  xz  miles  ESE.  of  Laon,  and  loi  N. 
of  Rheims. 

(a.)  NsuFCHATBL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Lower  Seine,  on  the  Arques,  fanu>us 
for  cheefe ;  ao  miles  S£.  of  Dieppe,  %%  N£.  of 
Rouen,  and  75  NW.  of  Parh.  Lon.  x.  30.  £. 
Lat.  49. 46.  N. 

(3--5.)  Neufchatbl.  Sec  Neuchattel, 
N^  x-3. 

NEUFELS,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  Hohen^ 
lobe  ;  6  miles  NE.  of  Ohringen. 

N£UFF£N.    SeeNfiiFFEN. 

NEUFMANIL, 
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KEUPMANIIo  a  town  of  Pranoey  ia  the  dep. 
^  Ardennes ;  3  miles  NE.  of  Cbarleville. 

NEUFMARCHB,  a  tovvfi  of  France,  in  the 
iSep.  of  Ettre ;  9  miles  N.  of  Gifors. 

NEUPRAICH,  a  river  of  8uabia»  which  riie» 
near  W^lkenhofe^,  and  runs  into  the  Schomtter, 
one  mile  W.  of  Augfbnrg. 

NEUGARDEN,  or)  a  town  of  Pomeranta» 

NEUGARTEN,  )  with  a  ftrong  fortj  near 
Golnow. 

NEUGRAB£N»  a  river  of  Sileia,  which  raps 
into  the  Oder  at  Brieg. 

(i.)  NEUHAUS*  a  town  of  Bohenria,  in  the 
ch^le  of  Bechin,  S  miles  N.  of  Fiftritz.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Swedes  in  1645. 

(1-— 4.)  NEtJHausy  3  towns  of  Germany:  x. 
in  Bavaria,  18  miles  N.  of  Straubing:  i.  in  Weft- 
phalia,  %  mites  NNE.  of  Paderbom,  the  refidenoe 
of  the  biftiop :  3.  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Rhine,  xx 
miles  SE.  of  Worms. 

(i.)  NEUHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Courland. 

(1.)  N£UHAUSENy  a  town  of  Prulfia»  in  Sam- 
land. 

NEUHAUSZ, '%  townsof  Saxony :  i .in  Bremen, 
on  the  Ofte:.a.  in  Coburg,  to  miles  E.of  Coburg. 

NEUHEUSEL,  a  town  of  Hungary^  on  the 
Nitra,  64  miles  £.  of  Vienna.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Turks  in  1663,  and  retaken  by  the  trnperiat- 
ifts  in  1685- 

NEUHOF,  3  towns  of  Germany:  i.  in  Fran- 
conia,  t%  miks  N.  of  Anfpach ;  a.  in  Fulda,  6 
miles  SW.  of  Fulda :  3.  in  Siiefia,  in  Jauer,  with 
a  fort. 

NEVIANr  a  town  of  France,  in  tlie  dep.  of 
Aude ;  4^  miles  W.  of  Narb6mie. 

NEVILL's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  W.  coaft -of  La- 
brador,  W.  of  Hudfon*S  Bay. 

Nevill's  Cross,  a  place  itt  England^  near 
Durham,  where  David  II.  King  of  Scots  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prifoner,  with  many  of  his  nobi- 
lity, by  the  Englilh  under  Q.  Philippa  and  Lord 
P^cy,  and  15,000  of  the  Scots  were  (htin. 

(1—3.)  NEUILLY,  the  name  of  6  towns  of 
France:  viz.  i.  in  the  dep.  of  Ome,  x^  miles  E. 
of  Mortagne :  %,  in  that  of  Paris,  3  miliea  NW« 
of  Paris:  3.  in  that  of  Yonne,  9  miles  NW.  6f 
Axerre:— ^ 

(4.)  Neuillt  L'EvEauB,  in  (he  dep.  of  Up- 
per Mame,  and  diftria  of  Langres ;  6  miles  N£. 
of  Langres : 

(5.)  Neuilly  Le  Real,  in  the  dep.  of  Aliier^ 
and  diilrid  of  Moulins ;  9  miles  SSE.of  Moulins : 

(6.)  Neuilly  St  Front,  in  the  dep.  of  Aifne^ 
and  diftrid  of  Chateau  Thierry;  i3§ra.S.ofLaon. 

NEVIN,  Nefyn,  or  Newin,  a  town  of  N* 
Wales,  in  Caemarvonlhire,  with  a  ma|%eC  on  Sa- 
turday. In  this  town  Edward  I.  in  1 1641  held  his 
triumphal  feftival  on  the  conqueft  of  Wales ;  and 
to  conciliate  his  new  fubjeds,  held,  in  imitation 
of  K.  Arthur,  a  round  table,  with  dances  and 
tournaments;  at  which  were  prelent  the  chief 
nobility  of  England,  many  foreign  lords,  and  a 
vaft  concourfe  of  people.  Nevin  is  6  miles  W.  of 
Pttlhely,  and  249  NW.  of  London. 

(i.)  NEVIS,  one  of  the  Caribbeb  Islands, 
lying  about  at  miles  N.  of  Montferrat,  and  Sepa- 
rated from  St  Chriftopher's  by  a  narrow  channel. 
It  makes  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  lea, 
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being  a  larg«  conical  mountain  cm^red  with  fbe 
trees,  «f  an  «afy  a(cent  on  every  fide,  and  entirely 
cttttivmted;  ThedrcvmCevenceis^boatAt  vrilef, 
with  a  ooniderable  traa  lof  level  aground  di 
aaoDiid.  The  climate  in  the  lower  part  is  reckoned 
watner  than  fiartMfdoes,  hot  ifc  n  more  temperate 
towards  the  fiimmtt.  The  foil  is  very  fine  in  the 
loveer  part,  but  coarfer  above.  The  produaions 
are  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  of  St  Chriftopfaer. 
There  are  tlMree  pretty  good  haya,  with  towna  hi 
thekr 'Vicinity;  CtiarlcMo#n,  Motcton  Bay,  and 
Newcaftle.  This  plcafant  ifland  was  fettled  in 
x6a8,  by  a  colony  under  Sir  Thomas  Warner 
from  St  ChriAophet's.  His  fucceflbr,  Gov.  Lake» 
was  confidered  as  the  fk>L0N  «f  this  oolony,  in 
which  he  arranged  every  thing  with  fuch  pru- 
dence, wifdom,  and  juftioe,  aa  procared  htm  a 
high  reptttation  with  the  French  as  weH  as  Englifii. 
In  the  butch  war  they  met  with  fome  diftur^nce 
fixMB  the  French ;  but  by  being  covered  by  an 
Englilh  fquadron,  the  enemy  were  obliged  to  re- 
treat, alter  a  fmait  engagement  in  fight  of  the 
ifland.  Sir  William  Stapleton  Ibmetnnes  refided 
here,  and  Sir  Nathaniel  Johnfon  conftantly.  The 
population  was  then  computed  at  30,000.  In  the 
war  aiftcr  the  revolution,  they  exerted  themfelves 
gallantly,  and  had  two  regknents  of  300  men 
each.  In  tlMt  of  Q.  Anne  they  behaved  equally 
vrell,  though  they  were  Icfs  fortunate;  for  the 
Fr«ich  landing  vrith  a  fopenor  force,  in  17069  and 
having  inveigled  moft  of  their  flaves,  ttiey  were 
forced  4o  oapitutate.  About  4000  of  thefe  flsves 
the  French  carried  away  and  fold  to  the  Spa- 
nlardsi  to  work  in  their  mines.  The  parliament, 
after  making  inquiry  into  the  lodes  they  had  fuf- 
tained,  voted  them  about  a  third  part  of  the  fum 
which  they  had  loft.  Thefe  lofles  t>y  war,  an 
epidemic  difeafe,  and  repeated  hurricanesi  exceed- 
ingly diminiftied  the  number  of  the  people.  They 
are  ntyw  thought  iK>t  to  exceed  6000  vrhites,  and 
xo,ooo  negroes.  There  is  a  liettfeenant>>goverRor, 
wfth  a  council,  and  an  aiiembly,  vrhkh  n  com- 
pofed  of  three  members  from  etch  of  the  five 
parifhes  into  which  the  ifland  it  divided.  The 
coaimodltici  are  cotton  and  fugar ;  and  about  ao 
(ail  of  fhips  are  nnnuafly  empkrjred  in  thrs  trade. 

(a.)  NfivtS)  a  river  of  Scotland,  m  Invemefa- 
flnre,  whieh  rifes  ia  Btn-Navt^,  rutn  through  the 
valley  of  GUn-neifUf  and,  after  a  rapid  courie  of 
10  miles,  in  which  it  forma  (ewral  romantic  cata- 
racts, falls  into  Lochiel,  near  Fort-Wilfiam. 

NElfKALDEK,  a  town  of  Mecklenbui^. 

NEUKIRCH,  a  town  of  9ilefia,  in  Oppaa. 

(i.)  NEUKIRCHfiN,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  SchaiThaufen ;  5  miles  W.  of  SchaflThauftn. 

(a— 7.)  NfiUKiacncK,  6  towns  of  Germany: 
I.  in  Auftria,  6  miles  SE.  of  Engelhartzel :  1.  in 
Bavaria,  10  miles  £•  of  Cham :  3.  in  Bavaria,  13 
miles  SSE.  of  Nabburg:  4.  in  HeiTe,  a8  miles  S.  of 
Caflel :  ^.  in  Upper  Saxony,  5  miles  S.  of  Chem- 
nitz :  6.  in  ditto,  in  Vogtland,  10  miles  S£.  of 
Oelnitz. 

NEUMAGEN,  a  tpwn  of  Germany,  in  the 
late  eledorate  of  Trieves,  now  annexed  to  France, 
and  included  in  the  dep.  of  the  Rhine  and  Mo- 
fellej  feated  on  the  S.  fide  of  the  Mofelle,  u 
miles  ENE.  of  Treves,  and  4^  SW.  of  Coblentz. 
Lon.  34- 1  a.  E-  of  Fcrro.    Lat.  50.  o.  N. 

NEUMARCK, 
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{ityifiXOJSAkGKf  or  >  a  Jtawo  of  Bavaria^  in 
{iw)^BUMAHK*  ytbe.  tTchbifbopric  6f 
Saltzbur^i  ii  miles  E.  of  Lauffen,  and  la  NNE. 
•f  Sahsbirfg.  In  front  of  tim  town,  the  French 
r^ubHcant,  under  General  Richepanie,  defeated 
the  «eir  g«ard  of  «he  AolUvra  aiyiy  under  the 
Archduke  Charles,  on  the  17th  December  x8oo, 
and  took  Gene'ral'lLotieBi  with  600  men,  pfifdders, 
Bad  4  pieoee  of  cannoB* 

(a.)  Neumark,  a  town  of  Ba^arta,  in- the  Up-' 
per  Palatinate,  %%  inUes  SW.  of  Amberg,  and  $1 
NW.trfRatifbon..  Id  1703^  it^ks^takenby  the 
4iDperiaKfts9  wit^i  a  garrif0n4if.;i40o«nen.  Lon. 
ii.3t.£.    j:iat..49.  i4.'Nl^>v:^.    ' 

(5.)  Nbumakki  or  Nko'wiWGfc;  a  townof  the 
Tirolefe,  21  milea^^ofTlfeiit.  ^  •- 

(4.)  Nbumaek,  or  KfivwiiMJK.HPtowfrflf  Ger- 
many, in  Stiria,  06  miles  SW.  of  Jiidenb«t^:>«Nl 
56  W.  of  GraftK;  ile  Wa^  ufceti'  by  the  F^endi  in 
Apnl  i797»  after  'a  bloody  batWtes  ^  W«Ch  Hhfe 
Avfbiaos  wese <fefeited^..witih  th^  loft  iri  5'od'Wl. 
•foD«rs,and9raDyiWbdmd'^oiuided.  ">'•• 
df^^jJ^  NsyjnutiB,  "»Bi>M*«;c?K^"or *  KKXr- 
MA&KT,  the  name  of  other  7  towns  of  Germanf^ 
w.>u  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Both»  411  mites  NEi  of 
♦Munich:  -aJtn  Camibki,:  ro>  rnllds*  ^.  ^  Crifn- 
bufsf fj.  tiF^C^gdebWQ^  MinrSidle  $14.  te  ftM«, 
rn:(ihikii#:'m0ititiekiS&  ©fiCWWvj  ^»  M  Sfefiai'^fe 
^>teB  W.  dfS^ndlaufr '46:io  Upper  $ikmf/md'\h 
Pome«lKa,n»  tnilps W-^of  Cottxicliv^f  In  tVan- 
fylvauia,  on-tbo  Mertfliuj^ kites' N.'-tfPWrnfeh^ 
bnrg.  ]•jL<mVa3^:  3'^.\Bi  'ALatvi4>.  i9^']tfil  *  ^ 
^  NEUNDORF,T<ii^-  lown  of.  ^axotifv  f*"  V«gf- 
land;  onevilcSW/^o^Pkniefldw  . .  •  •  ^     U 

1  J*BinnO»CHfclMpfefl«l«rf5F>teeohia.  "  •  ^ 
NEVONSKA,  a  town-of  «WI(Bay'fttli'fc)rtfl£i>''J 
^hffiBPBDRNjtytetw'bMa^atiaj  ^9  miles  W. 

flf :8anzbar^*aBdPf9?iX^•^^,ftf^^^«^rtft,^g7  <»,.i  r 

•  19eifibA0>Lv  ^ti  tJbtairtjpk^^  <4eliaUf'  of  the  -  de-- 
fiiyittiovdet^lKldh^ikiefif^  M  dtJfcJfidHa  dbfs  of 
friaQiajldndfia.tk«>'aittillal  «ii^Aibd<^Mcin^  dfide^ 
the  fsth.tmet^^SkMlhmyJfpne^mfx  h  .<}d!n. 
quepartite ;  the*©  «r^:5«'ifcHHS  j  thff  cftpV*  AfeC 
wor,  decienilacutofi  'd€fc:«fp«i»4uspiwd  sRytiltatcd. 
Xho^is  only  one^pWiH^ivte^fJ'i  "^^  '•'> 
,  UEDtttbA  FRoCOMBfe«t/"^Th«l*^whofe  plant  ' 
|s  white  and  woolly :  it  fends  off  numerous  ftMks 
i(tbt*ry'dir*dion^.sakjch'  lie  ifat  on  the  grourtd  : 
the  leaves  ftand  on  ihort  fbot-iValkJi  j  they  are  of 
a?  bfidiibape,  and  plaited  Wlftifcdfe' of  the  laJi^s 
mantle,  ft  TS-i'ria^i^oF  the  warftf  climates,  and 
fooftd  od  dry  .parch<fd  grotmds. 

NEURi,  an-^a^ciimt  nation  of  Sarmatia. 

NEURITICS,  n.  A  in  pharmacy,  medicines 
meftil  in  diforders  of  the  nerves. 

NEURODE,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  Glatz. 
*  NETOOGRAPHYi  n.f.  a  defcription  of  the 
oerves,.  $e^  Anatomy,  }  457 — s^- 

(i.)  •  NEUROLOGY,  n.f.  [«ufc.l 
A  defcription  rf  the  nerves. 

(i.)  NsuaoLOGY.    See  Anatomy,  Indtx, 

NEUROPTERA.    See  Zoology. 

(i.) "»  NEUROTOMY.  «./.  [»vfn  and  r,fiv».] 
The  anatomy  of  the  nerves. 

U) Neurotomy.  See  Akatomy,  §  495— 51a. 

NEUS,  a  large  navigable  river  of  N.  Carolina, 
fomed  by  thcjundion  of  the-aww,  ii/z/r,  and  Flat 
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rivers*   Ai^ter  running  SE.  by  E.  through  Orange, 
Wake,  JohnftoD*.  and  Lenoir  counties,  it  falls 
into  tbe  SW,  end  of  Pamlico  Sound.    It  is  navi- 
gaUeifl  large  fliips  t^Ne(v'bern ;  in  flats  50  miles 
&rther ;  and  in  fmall  boats  ico  mile^. 
•>  MEUSALTZ,  a  town  of  Sllefia,  in  Glogau* 
-NEUSATZ,  a  royal  and  free  town  of.  Hun- 
gary, feparated  by  ihe  Danube  from  Petcrwaradin. 
It  is  a  Greek  bifiiop's  ^et* 
'r  NBUSCHLOSS,  3  towns  of  Bohemia :  i.  in 
Konigingratz :  a.  inLeitmeritz,  3  miles  S.  of  Ley- 
pa  :  3.  in  Saatz,  -6  miles  £.  of  Saatz. 

(i.)  NEUSIDL,  a  lake  of  Hungary,  13  miles 
long  and  5. broad ;  ao  qfttles  S£.  of  Vienna. 

(a.)  Nbdjidl,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the 
abofve.lake ;  34  miles  SW.  of  Preiburg. 

.NEUSOLy  a  royal  town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
«with  a.  largT'caftk  atxl  tower,  on  the  Gran,  the 
.chief  of  the  nine 'towns.  In  the  caftle  is  a  church  • 
cbVered  with  copper.  It  has  a  market,  6  other 
churches,  and  rich  copper  mmes  and  works.  It 
-is  xo  ttdes  N£.  of  Cremnitz,  50  NE.  of  Leopold- 
Aadt,.'aiid  104  E.  of  Vienna.  Lon.  19.  29.  £. 
Lat.  A^^^Jflt,  « 

(il)  NEUSTADT,  a  town  of  Auftria,  ao  miles 
S.  of  Vienna,  and  10  SE.  of  Baden.    It  was  taken*. 
by  Matthias  Corvimisin  X4S5,  and  retaken  in 
1436.  It  ^as  a  nlan^ifad^ure  of  china.   Ix>n.  34.  5. 
£.  ofPeno.    Lat.  47*53*  N. 

.(1.)  Nbustadt,  a  town  of  Bohemia, 
i  (3.)'  Nb USX ADTy  a  toWn  of  Prance,  in  the  dep« 
<sf  Mont'Tonnece,  and  late  palatinate  of  the 
Rhroe,  on- the  Hart.  In  1576,  it  was  taken  by 
John  Caiimir.  It  lies  14  miles  W.  of  Spire,  and 
30  E.  of  Daix  Fonts.  Lon*  35.  45*  E.  of  Ferro. 
iiat.  49.  16.  N. 

(4.)  NEUST'irtrT,  a  circle;of  German y,':  in  U{>- 
ptt  Saacony,  c^atainiog  9  towns  and  220  villages; 
boiinded  by  Erxgeburg,  Altenburg,  Saalfieid,  and 
Reulfe 

-  .{5.)  Neustadt^  the  capital  of  the  above  circle, 
(N''^.)^^'  f<?Med  on  the  Orla;  has^a  citadel,  % 
slmrdi^Sy  and  a  mine  office;  and  lies  44  miles 
SW.  bf  Loipfic,  and  go  S  W.  of  I>refdcn.  Lon. 
^9.  s6.  £.  of  Ferro.    Lat.  50.  30.  N. 

(6.)  Neustadt,  a  to^rri  of  Germany,  in  Wir- 
temburg,  on  the  Kocher,  xi  miles  NE.  of  Hail- 
bron.    Lon.  9.  38.  E.    Lat.  49*  i?*  N. 

(7^aa.)  Nbustadt  is  alfo  the  name  of  16 
other  towns  Ih  Germany :  x.  in  Bavaria,  on  Ihe 
banube,  x6  miles  £.  of  Ingoldftadt,  and  40  N.  of 
Munich :  a.  in  Brandenburg,  on  the  Daffe,  famous 
for  plate  glafo,  3^  miles  N.  of  Berlin :  3.  in  dittos 
on  the  Finow  canal,  a8  miles  NE.  of  Berlin :  4* 
in  Franconiaf  m  Culmbach,  betweeb  the  two  forts 
of  Culm,  I  a  miles  SE.  of  Bayreuth  :  5.  in  ditto,  in 
Wiirz1>urg,  on  the  Saal,  3a  mites  NE.  of  Wurz^ 
burg :  6.  in  Holftein,  with  a  cadle  and  harbour 
on-the  Baltic,  17  miles  Nj.  of  Lubeck,  taken  by 
the  Swedes  in  1644 :  7.  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Rhiney  xa  miles  £.  of  Marpurg,  and  54  NE.  of 
Mentz:  8.  in  Mecklenburg,  18  miles  S.  of  Schwe- 
rin :  9.  in  Moravia,  xo  miles  N.  of  Olmutz :  10. 
in  Lower  Saxony  and  Calcnberg,  la  mileaWNW. 
of  Hanover:  xi.  in  Upper  Saxonv,  in  Erzge- 
burg,  6  miles  NW.  of  Schwarzenburg :  la.  in 
dittoy  in  Meiflen,  6  miles  SE.  of  Stolpen :  13*  in 
C  ditto* 
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=ditto,  in  Saxe-Coborg,  6  miles  NE.  of  Coburg; : 
14.  in  Si!efla,  ni  0ppein»  14  milerSBi  of  Neiffe: 
i^.  in  Wpftphalia,'*i5  miles  E.  of  Colo^n,  and 
a  6  SE  of  B.nne :  16.  ia  Wolfenbuttel,  2$  miles 
JSE.  of  Godur.  ^  ..,,-. 

(9  v)NEusTADT,*a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Finland. 
.  (lONEUSTATT,  a  town  of  Naffau  Dillcn- 
turg.  .         : 

(2.)  Nfustatt,    See  Neustadt,  N^  6, 

NfiUSI  RIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Normandy, 
before  it  w  is  ceded  to  RoUo  by  Charles  the  Sim- 
ple.    See  France,  $  20. 

(I  )  NEUTEICH,  a  town  of  Pruffia',  in  Cutm. 

(a.  NbuTtiCH.  a  town  of  Silefia^in  OeU. 

(i.)  •  NEUTERc  aiij,  [neuter,  Latin;  .neutrf. 
Trench.]  r.  Ind-fFerent;  not  engaged  onjieitber 
fide. — The  general  divition  of  the  Britifli  .nation 
is  into  wihigaand  tories;  there  beio^very^few,  if 
any,  i\  ho" (land  tifuUr  in  the  difputes  Addifon.  *». 
lln  gramniat.]  A  noun  that  implies  no  feK.'— Th« 
adjectives  are  neater,  and  animal  muft  .be  luoder> 
ftood.  Drydetu — A  verb  neuter  is  that  which  Signi- 
fies m  it^u^r  adion  nor  paffion,  but  feme  ftate  or 
.condition  of  being;  aSf/edeo^  I  fit.  Clarie^'t 

(c)*  Neuter.  «./  One  indifferent  aiid-dif- 
cngagc'd.— rThe  learned  heathens  may  be  looked 
upon  as  neuter  J  in  the  matter,  when  aJI  thefe  pro- 
phecies were  new  to  them,  and  their  education 
iiad  left  the  interpretation  of  them,  hidifierent. 
,Addi/on. 

{3.)  Neuter  kouns,  thofe  which  are  neither 
-inafcuUne  nor  feminine.  See  GenxxEjl.  In  £ng«- 
i'tihi  amf  other  modern- tongues,  there  are  no  neu- 
ter nouiw.    See  Noun. 

(4.)  Neuter  Verbs,  by  forae  grammarians 
called  intranjiti've  verbs f  are  thofe -which  goveri^ 
4iothhig:,'  and  that  are  neither  a^irc  nor  paiC/^e. 
:See  Verb*  When  the  a^ion  eacprefied  by  the 
«erb  has  no  t>b$ed  ta fall'  upon,- ^ut  .the  verb  alone 
iupplies  the  whole  idea  of  the  a^ion,  the  terh  ik 
/aid  to  be  netfter:  as  I  fleep, .  thou- yawHe^t,  he 
i"nceze«,  we  walk,'  ye  run,  they  ftaud^ftill.  Some 
^divide  neuter  verbs  into,  i.  Such  «8.dQ  not  igntfy 
any  adion,  but  a  quality ;  as  aiSet,  it  is  .white ;.  or 
a  fit-uation,  as  /edet,  he  fits :  or  have  fome  rel*- 
^ion  to  place;  as  ade/i^  he  is  prefent ;  or  to  fome 
other  ftate  or  attribute,  as  regruxU  he  rules,  &c. 
And,  a.  Thofe  that  do  fignify  adtions,  though 
fuel)  as  do  not  pafs  into  any  fubje^  different  from 
the  ador;  as  to  dine,  to  fup,  to  play,  &c.  But 
this  l.rft  kind  fometimes  ceafe  to  be  iyny//r,  and 
commence  a(5tive ;  efpecially  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
jphen  a  fnbjetft  is  given  them  x  as,  vi'verc  vitamt 
iCmtbulare  'vham^  pugnare  pugnam*  Thus  the  old 
F'cnch  poets  fay,  Soupirerjon  tourmet/t ;  the  Eng- 
lifli,  to  Jigh  his  twoej,  8cc,  But  this  only  obtains 
where  fomething  particular  is  to  be-exprefled,  not 
^contpined  in  the  verb :  as,  wvere  *vitam  beatam^ 
to  live  a  happy  life ;  pugnare  bonam  pugnam^  to 
fig^t  a  good  fight,  &c.  According  to  the  abbot 
X^ancreau,  neuter  verbs  may  be  divided  into  aSive 
ant.  fiafti'e  ;  the  firft,  thofe  that  form  their  tenfes 
in  Kuiilifh,  by  the  auxiliary  verb  to  have;  in 
French,  by  avoir.  The  fecond,  thofe  that  form 
th^Tu  in  Englifli  with  the  verb  to-be;  In  French 
etrc.  —  •.  bus  to  fleep,  to  ya-^n,  dormir  and  etemuer^ 
arc  neuters  aQivt* — To  .coiD€;»  and  to  arriTC,  arfi 
x:Utcrj  pojivc* 
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(I.)  •  NEUTRAL.  tf4^.  {ntntral,  Fttiicb.]  x. 
Indifferent ;  not  ading ;  not  engaged  on  either 
fide.— 

Who  can  be  wife,  amaz'di  temp'rate  and  fu- 
i'iou8»  •    •  *     / 

'  Loyal  and  neuunUr^n  a  moment  f  No  man. 

Sbakefi. 
'^He  no  foofier  heard  thst  king  Hemy  was  fet- 
tled by  his  victory,  but  forthwith  he  fent  arabaf- 
ftdorf  unto  him,  to  pray  that  he  would  ftand 
neutraL  Ativit*—- The  allies  may  be  fupplied  for 
money,  from.  JXeoinark  and  other  neutrai  ftates. 
Addifon.  «•  Jndiff<Ment*;  neither  good  nor  bad.— 
Some  things  good  and.ibroe  things  ill  do  feem, 
Ahd. neutraliofrfti  in  her  fantaftio eye^  Davies^ 
3.  Neither  acid  liqf  alkHihc-^Salts  which  are  nei- 
the?  "acid- 'mr  iiDcaKne»  are.  called  neutraL  Ar^ 

^'  U*)  *J^iBVTRA^..)r«t/»..OIie  whoidoes  not  aft 
•nor  fffigage  ckt  eithei'  fide*rt*The  treacherous  who 
hftvexmifled,  others,  and  the  luuirtds^  and  the 
falffr-hearted  friends. «nd  ibllbwers,  who  have 
ftartfd  afide  iike  a  bgokev  >bcmv  ar6  to  be  noted . 
^facon,  ':    .: .. .  '.   -  ...      .     '•        .        . 

.  ('j.)NEVTt4L  Salts,,  among  chemifis,  thoie 
compounded  oCi  an  acid  with  arfy  other  fnbftance 
.P/{P!l^^.of.,i]|HftttS:wftJx  it  and  deftvbytng'its  aci- 
djtj^ii.inboft  IB  wbich>the  atid  is  famratod  with 
j^p  f^iUfi  OK  &,metii\  ate  caUedi»i^//^5^  but  thofe 
in  which  4  ppiv  alttflli  is  employed  afccaUed  per- 
ytf^imf^fials/, -  See  CH^Mistn y^  Indtrr^ 

(i.)  •  NJUTR^LlTy.Jt./  [»Mfni/d^'Frencb.] 
I.  ^'^atii  9f  indiifei^ncet  o^  neither  fviendflirp  nor 
hbftilityw — Men  wtao.poiM.atUte  di4teiaraiity  in 
times  of  pubUc/Ilttget,  deCenrtlttf  ifttinreft  of  their 
fellpwwfahieias.  lUdmfim^^  't- '  i-  ^-"^  *  •''  . 
The  ^ng,*iate f tiefs  revoVirig  iiiliifrmthdt 

Thefe  reafonr<Qr/«Hif:^;tf^>ha(lg«'<l*  <  '  Gtkrth^ 
— AU  preteao^S  tp'^^;^4ii!dj|^  arfe  jtmiy  expTdSed, 
only  tntendlnf  Ihi^  f^t^a^eafe  ef  iifewisdivii- 
duals^  while  Hiibe:pNJMic|b49>em'bi«iled.  This  wn 
the  opfnion  aqd.t|}i^i]^o^^h«-v1atterCatb.iAzut/}. 
a.  A  ftat;^  betwfpn  £^,ai)d«vil^-~        « 

•  There  j^  norh«^hi»  phyficians>fayi  that  we 

At  beft  enjoy  hut-Antwi^Uty^  '*Dwtni. 

(a.)  Neutrality,  Aembd.  See.ENGLifD, 
§  102.  '  •  ;  '  1  .  ■        •)•;..  . 

'*  NEUTRALLY,  adv.  '[fxwm^  netdrdl.^  Isdif^ 
ferenMy  ;  on  either  part.  .,     '  .!     ' 

NEUVE-LIRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  thedep. 
of  the  Eure ;  15  miles  NNW.  of  Vemetail.  ' 

(i.)  NEUVIE,  a  town  of  Ffance,  *io  the  dep, 
of  Corrcze :  ic\  miles  6.  of  UlTel,  and  %%  N£.  of 
Tulles. 

(a.)  Neuvie,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Dordogne,  la  miles  SW.  of  Perigueux. 

(i.)  NEUViLLE,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
Bafle ;  7  miles  SSW.  of  Bienne  and  9  NE.  of 
Neuchatel.  In  1367,  it  held  out  a  fiege  of  10 
days  againft  the  Bernefe,  ^d  afterwards  entered 
into  a  league  with  them.  In  1530  the  inhabitants 
declared  for  the  reformation,  and  have  ever  fince 
adhered  to  it. 

(a — 7.)  Neuville,  8  towns  of  France ;  viz.  i 
in  the  dep.  of  the  Aube,  on  the  Seine^  a\  miles  S. 
of  Bar:  a.  in  that  of  Oife,  9  miles  N£.  of  Cler- 
mont :  3.  in  that  of  Rhone  and  Loire,  6  miles  N. 
of  Lyons :  4*  in  that  of  the  Straits  of  Calais,  on 

••  ^       the 
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th^'Cttdie/oppoGte  Montrrail:  s-  >n  that  of 

VicBDe,  6  milet  &^of  Mirebeau :  6.  tir  that  oi> 

Upper  Mariie,  8  miles  £.  of  St  Didier  :-^ 

(l)NtDVfLLS  Ay  Pont,  in  the  depart,  of 
JMarne,  j  miles  KW.  of  St  Menehould : 

(9.)  Nbdtillb  auz  Bois,  io.the  dep.  of 
Loirtt,  xt  miles  N.  of  Orleans,  and  io|  SW.  of 
Pithivien. 

(i.)  N£UVILL£R»  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  15  miles  W.  of  Ha- 
gnenau. 

(«•)  NsuYiLLBRy  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  MeuTtbe»  7^  miles  £.  of  Vezelize,  and.^ 
SW.  ofLitnerille. 

(1— 5.)NEUVy,  6  towns  of  France:  i.  in  the 
dep^  of  the  Cher,  i6i  miks  NNW.  of  Bourges : 
%.  in  that. of  Indre,  9  miles  W.  of  Chatre :  3.  in 
that  jqf  indre.and  Loire,  (cUdevant  Le  Roy,)  13 
jnilet  N.  of  Tears ;  4.  in  that  of  Nievre,  7  miles 
1^.  of  iCofne :  5.  in  that  of  Yonne,  19^  miles  SW. 
of  Troves : — 

(6.)NfiuvY  Paillou,  in  the  dep.  of  Indre; 
1  miles  SW.  of  IffouduB,  and  7^  NW.  of  Cha- 
teauioux. 

NEUWALD,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  Niefle. 

N£UWI£D»  or  N;&w  Wied,  a  neat  trading 
town  of  Germany,  iq,  the  circle  of  Weftphalta, 
and  county  of  Wied  Runkel»  on  the  £.  bank  of 
the  Rbine»  4  miles  below  Coblentz.  It  has  a 
good  harbour,  and  generally  about  90  (hips  in  it. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French  under  Gen.  £mouf, 
00  the  7th  July  1796,  after  a  bloody  battle :  and 
00  the  sift  Od«  1796,  the  Auftrians  were  again 
defeated  by  the  French,  at  the  bridge  of '  this 
town,  with  the  lofs  of  4000  men. 

(i.)*N£W.  odj.[new^d,  WelOi;  neotb^  Sax* 
««/,  Fr.]  X.  Not  old ;  tVeih  ;  lately  produced, 
made  or  had ;  novel.  Ne^  ift  ufed  of  things^ 
aod^ttff^  of  perfons.— 

What's  the  newfl  grief?-— 

—That  of  an  hours  age  doth  hifs  the  fpeaker  $ 

Each  minute  teems  a  ntw  one.  Shak. 

s.  Not  being  before. — Can  we  ever  kqo^  moret 
unlefs  fomething  ne<w  be  difcovered  I  Burnet,  j. 
Modem  ;  of  the  prcfcnt  time.— Whoever  conver- 
ies  much  among  old  books,  will  be  fomething 
hard  to  pleafe  among  new*  TentfU.  4.  Diifcrent 
trom  the  former.-*^Steadfaftly  purpofing  to  lead 
a  new  life.  Common  Praytr.  5.  Not  antiquated  4 
having  the  effed  of  novelty. — 

Theie  ever  m<u^  nor  fubjed^  to  decay 89 

Spread  and  grow  blighter  with  the  length  of 
days.  Bope, 

6.  Not  habituated  \  not  familiar. — Such  affem- 
blies,  though  bad  for  religion's  fake,  may  ferve 
the  turn  of  heretics,  knd  fuch  ;i6  privily  will  inftU 
their  poifon  into  new  minds.  Hooker, — 

Seiz'd  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gaz'd  all  around  me,  nevt  to  the  .tranfporting 
fight.  Dryden, 

Twelve  mules,  a  firong  laborious  race,  ^ 
iWv;  to  the  plough,  unpra^is'd  in  the  trace. 

P(fe. 

7.  Renovated  ;  repaired,  fo  as  to  recover  the  firft 
ftate.—Men,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax 
piump,  tat,  and  almoft  n^<w\,  Bacon.  8.  Freih 
after  any  thing.— 
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Nor  dare  we  truft  fo  foft  a  meflenger. 
New  firom  her  ficknefs  to  that  northerr^  air. 

Dryden,- 
9»  Not  of  ancient  extradion. — A  fuperior  capaci- 
ty for  buiinefs,  and  a  more  extenfive  knowlcd^'e, 
are  fteps  by  which  a  neiw  man  often  mounts  to 
fai:our,  and  outlhines  the  reft  of  his  contempo- 
raries. Addifon. 

(a.)  *  New.  ad'o.  This  is,  I  think,  only  ufed  in 
compofition  for  newly^  which  the  following  ex- 
amples may  explain»-*-As  foon  as  (he  had  written 
them,  a  new  fwarm  of  thoughts  ftinging  her  mmd, 
ftie  was  ready  with  her  foot  to  give  the  i7^^u^born 
letters  both  to  death  and  burial.  Sidney. -—Go^ 
hath  i\ot  then  left  this  to  chufe  that,  neither 
would  rejedt  that  to  chufe  this,  were  it  not  tor 
fome  »^4v-grown  occafion,  making  that  whiclv 
hath  been  better  worfe.  Hooker. —      "» 

So  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pafd, 
Foreliftiog  up  aloft  his  fpeckled  breaft. 

And  often  bounding  on  the  bniifed  grnfs. 
As  for  great  joyance  of  bis  »^ii;-come  gueft. 

Spen/en 
Your  mailer's  lines  ' 
>  Are  full  of  n^qi^-found  •  oaths ;  which  he  will 
break 
As  eafiiy  as  I  do  tear  this  paper.  Sbak- 

Will  you  with  thofe  infirmities  (be  owes, ' 
Unfriended,  nrw-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dower'd  with  our  curfe,  and  ftranger'd  with 

our  oath. 
Take  her  or  leave  her  ?  Shak, 

Leaft  by  a^rouHltude 
The  flMtf-heal'd  woun3  of  malice  fhould  break 
out.  Shah. 

Now  hath  my  foul  brought  forth  her  prodigy, 
.  And  I  a  gafping,  new  delivered  mother, 
Have  woe  to  woe,  fofrow  to  forrow  join'd.  Shak, 
He  faw  he^v'n  blolfom  with  a  ff^cu;-born  light. 
On  which,  as  on  a  glorious  ftranger  gaz'd 
The'  golden  eyes  of  night.  Crajhaw. 

I've  feen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er,  the  new-horn  day.  •  Crajhaw* 

Some  tree,  whofc  broad  fmooth  leaves  toge- 
ther few'd,  .  • 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  i-ound 
Thofe    middle   parts;    that   this  new-comet 

(hame. 
There  lit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean.  Milt. 

Their  father's  flate. 
And  nrwentrufted  fceptre.  Milton. 

The  fffov- created  world,  which  fame  in  hcav'n 
Long  had  foretold.  Milton. 

His  evil 
Thou  ufeft,  and  from  thence  crcat'ft  more  good, 
Witnefs  this  newVR^^^  world.  MiltoJh 

All  in  that  »rw*blown  age  which  does  infpire 
Warmth  in  themfelves,  in  ^^ir  beholders  fire. 

Ccwley. 
— That  it  fhould  always  run  them  into  luch  a 
machine  as  is  already  extant,  and  not  often  into 
fome  fffw-fafliioned  one,  fuch  as  was  never  feen 
before,  no  reafon  can  be  afligned  or  imagined. 
Ray  on  the  Crva/io^Si— >This  £ngiiih  edition  is  not 
fo  properly  a  tranflation,  as  a  new  compoiition, 
there  being  feveral  additional  chapters  in  it,  and 
feveral  n^c-moulded.  Burnet. — AVw  found  land 
C  %  accrue 
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accrue  to  the  prince  wfaofe  fabje^  makes  the  firft 
difcovery.  Burnett — 

Let  this  be  nature's  frailty,  or  her  fete. 
Or  Ifgrim's  counfel,  her  ne<w  chofep  mate  Dryd. 

Shewn  all  at  once  you  dazzled  fo  our  ^eHy 
As  iz^<u;-bom  Pallas  did  the  gods  furprife; 
When  fpriDging  forth  from  Joye's  iff«;<Clofing 

wound, 
She  Itru^kthe  warlike  fpear  into  the  ground. 

Dryden, 

A  hird  ff<f«;-made,  i^bout  the  banks  flie  plies, 

Not  far  from  ftiore.  '         Dryden, 

Our  houfe  has  fent  to-day 
T'  infure  our  i7Mu-built  veflel;  call'd  a  play. 

Dryden, 
-Then  curds  and  cream. 
And  m<u;-hid  eggs,  which  Baucis*  bufy  care 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fire.  Dryden, 

'       When  pleadifig  Matho,  borne  abroad  for  air, 
With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  /ie<iv4ifb\on'd  chair. 
,  •    Dryden* 

A  n^<u;-form'd  fadion  does  your  power  op- 
pofe, 
The  fight's  confus'd:  Dryden, 

If  thou  ken'ft  from  far 
Among  the  Pleiads  a  n^iur-kindled  ftar.  Dryden, 
— If  we  confider  wc^;  .bom  children,  we  fhall  have 
little  reafon  to  think  that  they  bring  many  ideas 
into  the  world  with  them.  Lode. — 

Drummers  with  veDom-thunder  Ihake  the  pile 
To  greet  the  nenv-mside  bride.  '     Gay. 

Ah  Bloiizelind  !  I  love  thee  more  by  half. 

Than  does  their  fawns,  or  cows  the  «f«K;:fall'n 

calf.  Oay, 

—The  prodtor  exhibits  his  proxy  from  the  dean 

and  chapter,  and  prefents  the  ibfw-eleded  bifliop 

to  the  vicar-general.  Jyl.-^ 

The  wtfw.feUen  young  here  bleating  for  their 

dams.  Pq^, 

Learn  all  the  ffMv-fafliion'd  words  and  oaths. 

Swift. 

(3.*)  Ne W5  irt  geography,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina, 

which  rifes  from  North  £aft  Swamp,  in  Ouflow 

county,  and  runs  through  a  fertile  trad  into  the 

Sea.    It  abounds  with  mullets. 

(r.)  NEWABBEY,  an  ancient  abbey  of  Ireland, 
near  Kilcullen  bridge,  in  the  county  of  Kildare, 
and  prov.  of  Leinfler.  It  was  founded  by  Row- 
land Eufface,  of  a  great  and  ancient  family  in 
this  county;  the  tower  is  ftill  (landing,  and  fomc 
part  of  the  abbey ;  the  ruins  of  the  reft  have  con- 
tributed to  build  feveral  dwellings  near  it.  In  the 
infide  Rowland  Euftace  and  his  lady  lie  buried  ; 
their  figures,  clothed  in  armour,  are  to  be  feen 
there.  Near  this  is  a  handfomp  feat  of  the  Carter, 
family,  on  the  oppofite  fide  ^tfee  Liifey. 

(4.)  Newabbey,  a  parrfh  of  Scotland,  in  Kirk- 
cud  brlghtfVi  ire,  anciently  called  Kirkitmart  or  t/ie 
Chitrcb  among  the  Oaks  ;  affording  a  fine  profpedt 
of  the  EngliQi  coaft,  Solway  Firth,  &c.  It  is  8 
miles  long  and  i\  broad,  containing  7810  Scots 
acres;,  whereof  soco  are  arable,  500  meadow 
ground,  950  under  plantations,  60  under  natural 
wood,  and  5000  hill,  moor,  and  mofs.  Hence 
the  furface  and  foil  arcTarious.  The  low  grounds 
.liong  the  Nith  are  inclofed  and  highly  improved; 
the  foil  a  Hght  loam;  that  of  the  high  grounds  a 
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cold  till,  but  both  fert'ile ;  producing  vi'tiie^irfaal 
crops  to  the  amount  of  L.66f  5  yeariyv^refc&part 
of  which  is  exported.  The  climatr  ii'  beahhy. 
The  population*  in  ly^ot  was  649  V'i<i>creaie  15, 
fince  1755;  number  of  fheep,  .^500;  and  of 
black  cattle  1000.  flighr  mnUares  Itiil  retard  im- 
provements.  There  are  3  litnall  lakes  in  the  parifii. 

(3.)  Newabbey,  a  village  in  the  above  pari fh, 
adjoining  to  the  ruiiis  of  an  andient  Ciftertian 
ahbey^  which  gave  name  to  it,  and  which  w» 
founded  in  the  lath  century,  by  Dervigilla,  dau]^ 
ter  of  AJan  lord  of  Galloway,  wife  of  John^Baliol 
lord  of  Caftle-Bemard)  and  mother  of  John  Ba- 
liol,  King  of  Scotland.  It  was  firft  nwae^  AMey 
of  Stiveet-He^tt  from  hei'  husband's  heartbdng 
embalmed,  inclofed  in  a  box  of  ivory' tikninced 
with  filver,  and  built  iotor  the  v^alliof  thtf  ehtfrch. 
The  abbey  is  a  lofty  Gothic  buildiii^^  1ts^6>rch 
is  194  feet  long,  loa  broad  at  the  Crofs  anH  66  at 
each  end ;  the  tower  is  abo^e  90  feet  high.  The 
village  contained  a  10  inhabitants  in  2790. 

New  Aberdeen.    See  Abeh'beIkn,  N^  i, 

(l.)  NEWARK,  a  town  of  New  Jcrfey,  capi- 
tal of  Efllx  county,  built  in  i66a,  near  the -mouth 
of  the  Paifaick.  It  has  3  churches,  an  academy, 
9  tanneries,  a  cyder  <lilkiilery,  ajad  an  extenfive 
(hoe  manuHadory,  to  the  amount  of  60,000  pairs 
annualfy.  It  has  alio  ibme  valuable 4tone  quarries. 
It  is  9  miles  W.  of  New  York,  and  86  N£.  of 
Philadelphia^    Lon»  75*  i«.  W.    Lat.  4.0.  3»-  N. 

(ft.)  Nbwau  k,  a  town  of  Delaware  in  Newcaftle 
county,  9  miles  Vf,  ©f  Newcaftle.  i 

(3.)  Newark,  a  townfliip  of  Vermont  in  Efleic 
county. 

(4.)  Newark,  a  tow^ii  of  Upper  Cahada,  op* 
pofite  Niagara.  ... 

(5.)  Ns  WAR  K,  a  barony  ef  Scotland,  in  Renfrew- 
fhire,  united  to  Port  Glasgow. 

(6.)  Newark,  or  >  a  town  of  Notting- 

Ne w ARK  upon  Trent,  ^hamlhire,  a  great 
thoroughfare  on  the  York  road,  114  mfles  from 
London.  It  has  bridges  over  the  Trent,  which 
fbrms  an  ifland  here,  by  dividing  itfelf  into  t w6 
ftreams,  two  miles  above  the  town,'  which  meet 
again  two  mile»  below  it.  A  magnificent  caftle 
was  built  here  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  which 
held  out  ftoutly  in  the  barons  wan  for  King  John, 
Who  died  here,  Od.  19th  1416.  On  the  2xft 
March  ^544,  the  royalifts  under  Pr.  Rupert  w^ere 
defeated  by  the  parliament's  army  under  Sir  John 
Meldrum.  The  town,  however,  ftood  out  for  K. 
Ch^irles  I.  to  the  laft ;  but  after  he  had  put  him* 
felf  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots  army  then  before 
it,  the  governor  by  his  order  furrendered  it,  after 
which  the  caftle  was  demoliCbed. — It  was  fituated 
near  the  river ;  the  walls  of  the  towers  are  very 
thick,  and  of  a  very  great  height :  and  were  former* 
ly  of  great  importance.  In  the  court  before  thefe 
ruins  is  a  fine  bowling  green,  and  near  it  a  manu- 
fadory  of  facking.  The  town  being  Aibjea:  to 
inundations  from  the  Trent,  and  thus  often  ren- 
dered impaifable,  a  turnpike-road  was  made 
about  30  years  ago,  fo  high  as  to  beT>aired  with 
fafety  in  the  greateft  floods,  by  arches  of  brick 
made  in  feveral  places  to  carry  off  the  water,  con- 
ftru^d  by  Mr  Sme^ton,  at  the  expence  of 
L.  12,000.    Near  the  town  there  ia  a  bricige  con- 

ftruacd 
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ftruAtd  ibr  the  (ame  pvipofe^  moftlf  npoD  dfy 
land,  confifting  of  9  arches.  It  has  a  neat  tboogh 
fmall  Dew  ftreety-aad  a  market-place  handfonei 
though  Dot  ijpacioua.  Ub  church,  which  is  nek' 
oned  one  of  the  fineft  in  the  kingdom^  was  hirilt 
by  Ueofy  VI,  and  has  a  Jofty  fpire.  It  was  incor- 
porated by  King  Charles  II,  under  a  Duyor  and 
n  ttdcnnen.— *The  iame  kiqg»  for  its  loyalty  to 
his  father,  gave  it  the  privilege  of  fending  menu 
here  to  pai&ment^  .  It  has  a  good  trade  in  corn, 
cattle,  W00U.&&  ^Lnd^as  a  cfaarity^chaol  for  3d 
boys,  tits  market  is  on  Wednefday  ;  fairs  on  thA 
Friday  befote  Fafiiotf-Sutada^  BOa^  'I4tb,  Whit- 
Taeiday,  Aug.  itth^  Nov.  ift,  and  Monday  be^ 
fore  Dec«  nth.:  it  had  an  abbey  of  Anguftiot 
fnira.  A  free^icbooHraa^foimded  hoe,  endowed 
with  the  torditaip  of  Everton^n  this  copnty.;  and 
the  vicar  of  Newark,  and  the  brethrm  of  the  Tri^ 
nitv-guild,  were  mode  pctpetud  tmftees.  Many 
RovuaD  urns  and  other  antiquities  havi^  been  foubd 
about  this  town.  It 'is  17  miles  NB.  by'B.  ^ 
NoLtrogbaiid,  and  124  N.  by  W.  of  LoDdon.  Lon. 
0. 43.  W.  Lat.  S3'  6.  N.         • 

NEW  ATHENS,  or  TiooA  Point,  a  town 
/£  Pennfylvaoia,  in  Luzerne  county,  on  the  cape 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  Tioga  and  $u£que- 
baonah,.  3  miles  S.  of  the  New  York  Line,  and 
14  SW.  of  Ofwego.  Loiu  76.  3ft.  W.  Lat.  41  • 
54.  N. 

(i.)  NEWBATTL£»  a  pariih  of  Mkt  Lothian, 
of  a  triangular  fori6,.  4  miles  k»g  aiKl  4  broad; 
The  far^ace  and  foil  are  vtarioiiS ;  and  the'exti-emes 
of  fertiiity  and*l>arrenaefs  bolder  ofn  lach  other. 
CoaU  and  lime-ftone  abound.  The  poptltatioA 
io  179J  was  x«9^ ;  decreafe  i44,flnce  1755.' 

(1.)  Newbattlb,  a  village  In  the  above  pariih, 
7  miles  S.  of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  Dalkeith. 
Near  it  lies  Newbattle  Abbey,  the  feat  of  the 
Marquis  of  Lothian,  a'  torse  nK>dem  building 
ereded  on  the  lide  of  an  ancMt  Oftertian  Abbey 
fouDiled  by  K.  David  I.  Its  library  contains  fete- 
nl  beautiful  ancient  MSS.  on  vellum,  highly  illu- 
minated. 

New  BiDVORD,  a  town  and  townihip  of  Maf- 
iachaictts  in  Briftol  countT,  13  miles  long,  and 
4  broad,  58  miles  8.  of  Bofton.  Daring  the  war 
m  1778,  it  fuffered  damage  to  the  amount  Of 
L.  97,000.  It  is  now  flourifliing,  and  had  3313 
citizens  io  1795.  It  is  one  mile  from  Fairhaven, 
an<i  J57  NE.  by~£.  of  Philadelphia. 

(i.)  NEWBERN,  a  maritime  diftrid  of  N.  Ca- 
rolina, bounded  from  W.  to  £.  by  thofe  of  WiU 
mington,  Fayette,  HilliBorougb,  Halifax,  and  £- 
(lentofl ;  and  £.  andSE.  by  the  Atlantic :  contain^ 
^°?  391640  citizens,  and  15,900  flaves  in'1795. 

(a.)  Nbwbexii,  the  capital  of  the  abore  diftridt, 
is  feated  io  Craven  connty,  at  the  cooflux  of  the 
Neus  and  Trent.    It  contains  above  400  houfes. 

NEWBIGGIN,  a  town  of  Northumberland  on 
tbe  E.  coaft,  7  miles  £•  of  Morpeth. 

NEWBLISS,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Monaghan, 

NeWbORN.    See  NlWBURM,  N*  3. 

(i.)NEWBOROUGH,orNBWBURGH,atown 
of  N.  Wales,  in  the  Ifleof  Anglefcy,  157  miles 
from  London,  fituated  over  againft  Caernarvon, 
•bout  15  miles  SW.  of  Beaumaris.  It  is  governed 
oy  a  mayor,  tw6  bailiffs^  and  a  cecoitler.     Its 
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Welch.  AMMTsa Khossu,  or  Rhofvair.  Its  mar^ 
kets  are  on  Tuefday ;  and  its  fairs  on  the  aad 
June,  Aug.  loth  and  ax  ft,  Sept.  95th,  and  Nov. 
iith.    Lon.  4.  »7.  W.  Lat.  53. 10.  N. 

<s.)  NawBoaouGH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Wex- 
ford, ai  miles  N.  of  Wexford,  and  39  S.  of  Dub. 
lin.  '    '/ 

NEWBOTTLE.  See  NEWBATTtB,  N*  i  &  «. 

NEWBRIDGE, -4  towns  of  IteUnd,  in  the 
coonties  of  C6ii:,  Xildare,  Limeric,  and  Wicklow. 

Naw«Bittiiittii«^8ee  Britain,  N^  ^IT.and  IV. 
.  KEWBURO*-  See  Nbuburo,  W^  4—9. 
~  ^.)  NEWBlTRGd^  a  parift  ofBcotland,  mi  ' 
Fifehire,  of  which  it  is  the'NW.  boundary.  Tfic^ 
Ta^  waflies  it  on  the  N.  The  climate  i^cotd^t 
healthy;  the  foil  various  but  fertile^  producing 
gofad  crop^of  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and  beans.  The 
population  in  1793  was  1664  ;  incfeafe  ^317  (ince 
1755.  The  only  antiquities  are  two  rude  ancient 
monuments,  called  the  croilles  of  Murdrum  and 
Macduff;  and  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  of  Lindores. 

a.  N8WBVR<SH,  a  royal  burgb  in  the  above 
parifli,  ereded  by  Charles  I,  in  i-63i ;  confifting 
of  one  long  ftreet  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Tay,  with 
fuburbs  ^. each  end,' and  a  lane  leading  to  the 
fliOre.  Many  of  the  houfes  have  be^n  lately  re- 
built. Weaving  of  Silefias,  Ofnaburgs,,and  brown 
Unena,  is  the  chief  mannfodure.  It  has  faiK  on 
the  3d  Friday  in  June,  and  the  a5th  Nov.  O.  S. 
On  the  fliore  are  3  contindon^piel's;  proje^ng  in- 
to the  Tay,  which  form  very  ihfe  ftatlons  for  ^t 
iels  e0pl6yed  in  the  trade  on  the  river ;  many  of 
which  unload  part  of  theh^  cargoes  here  before 
they  proceed  up  to  Perth.  A  trade  in  wood  and 
hroto  is  alfo  carried  on  atthe(hot«$  and  wh^at, 
barley,  and  nftalt,  are  exported  to  Edinburgh  and 
GlafgoW.  Newburgh  is  8  miles  K.  of  Falkland, 
and  xoSr.iofP^rth. 

(3.)  Nbwbv^gh,  a  village  orAb^deenfhire,,in 
the  p^&  of  Foveran,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ythan, 
half  way  between  Aberdeen  and  Peterhead,  for^ 
metly  containing  100  inhabitants  and  feven  fiihtng 
boats,  but  now  only  one  boat,  and  not  above  100 
people.  Though  fituated  in  a  good  com  country, 
in  a  commodious  fituation  for  importing  lime,, 
coals^  &c.  aiid  exporting  grain,  it  has  been  mbft 
unaccountably  negledted. 

(4.)NtWBURGH.  See  Newborough,  N°  i. 

(i.>NEWBURN,  aparilh  of  Fifeftir^,  on  Lar-  ' 
go  Bay,  In  the  Frith  of  Forth„  %\  miles  long,  and 
%  broad.  The  foil  is  very  fertile,  and  produces 
excellent  l:rop8  of  wheat,  turnips,  potatoes^  &c. 
The  land  is  moftly  all  inclofed.  The  population, 
in  I794j  was  456;  increafe  18  fince  1755.  The 
fchool  is  hi  cbnfiderable  reputation.  The  Cul- 
DEES,  the  firft  regular  clergy  in  Scotland,  had  a 
church  in  this  parifh  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  Mai- 
colm  Canmore.  Hungus,  king  of  the  PiAs,  wa& 
their  bcnefaftor ;  and  Brude^  the  laft  Piaifli  mo- 
narch, gave  them  Loch-leven ;  and  Malcolm  and 
his  queen  St  Margaret  gave  them  the  village  of 
Balchriftie  in  this  pariih. 

(3.)  Nbwburn,  a  town  in  the  above  pariih,  8 
miles  SSW.  of  St  Andrews. 

(3.)  Newburm  upon  Tyne,  a  village  of  Nor- 
thumberland, 6  miles  W.  of  Kewcaftle,  and  %n% 
N.  of  London  ;  chiefly  inhabited  by  miners.    In 
1640,  a  part  of  the  royal  army  under  lord  Con* 
,  way 
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way  were  defeated  near  it  by  the  SgOU  under  Geo. 
Leflie.  .        .  , 

(t.)  NEWBURY,  a  town  of  Berks,  t6  miles 
W.  of  Reading)  a<id  56  of  Loodoo.  It  irofe  on 
the  decay  of  Spitibam  Land.  "^  It  is  as  old  almoft 

'  as  the  Con^uefU  It  cpade  fo  iQpcb  bipad  cloth 
formerly,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlli.  Jqhn 
WinfcoDib,  commonly  called  y^^tA  of  J^f^vihtry, 
o^e  o(  the  gre^teft  clothiers  that  PifiR  HfsaiO  £tig- 
lapd,  kept  lop  looms  in  his  boiffe ;  aj^d  in  the:ex* 
pedition  to  Flqwden-field  agaiqfi  thftScotS*  nuitth- 
ed  with  loo.o^ hi9.own  men^  all  anne4aiQl <^h- 
f^  at  his>wn.expenfe ;  and  he  biiUtan  the  ftc^ 
p^rt  of  the  church. '  Mr  Kenric,  the  fon  of.a  do* 

^  thter  here»  afterwards  a  merchant  in  London,  left 
L.  4000  to  the  town,  and  L.  7500  to  Reading,  to 
encourage  the  woollen  manufadory.  It  ftill  makes 
a. great  quantity  of  {balloons  and  druggets,  ^ut 
not  fo  much  broad,  .cloth  as  formeHy ;  yet  it  is  a 
flourilhing  town  with  fpacious  ftreets^  and  a  large 
xniirket-place,  in  which  is  the  guild*hall.  The 
church  is  of  ftone,  built  about  ijS4q»  It  has  7  iets 
of  alme-houfes.  In  the  neighbourhood,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kennet,  there  is  a  (Iratum.of  petri- 
fied wood  dug  out  for  firings  where  they  frequently 
find  trunks  of  large  oaka  ondfcayed,  with  petri* 
fied  hazel  nuts,  fir*cones,  &c.  with  the  bones  and 
horns  of  ftags,  autelopes»  '8cc,  tuika  of  boars>  and 
beads  of  beavers..  The  Kennet,  which  abounds 
with  excellent  trout^,  eels,  and  cray-fifh*  runs 
through  the  town ;  which  abounds  with  4II  other 
pr^jvifions. .  It  was  made  a  corporation  .by  Q.  Eli- 
zabeth, and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  high  Rew- 
ard, aldermen,  &c.  It  fends  a  great  quaqtity.  of 
malt  tc  London»  tes  gopd  inns,  and  has. a  charity 
ichopl  for 40  boys.  Its  markfit  is  on  ThurfJay ; 
and  fairs  on  IjLoly  Tburfday,  July  jth;  Augf  24tb. 
and  OA.  aSth.    Lon.  x.  xa.  W.  Lat.  5X;  95.  N. 

fa.)  Newbuvy,  a  county  gf  S..  Carolina. 
3.}  NawBURY,  or  Newborovoh,  a  flouriHi- 
ing  town  of  New  York,  in  Ulfter  county^  on  the 
W.  Cde  of  the  Hudfon,.88  mijes  N.  of  New  York, 
and  183S,  of  Albany. 

(4.)  NEW9.yRY»  a  town  of  Vermont^  the  capi- 
tal of  Orange  county,' on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Con- 
nedicut.  It  has  a  court  houfe  and  a  handfome 
church  for  congregationalifts,  with  a  fteeple,  the 
firft  ereded  in  the  ftate.  ,  It  ia  130  miles  N£.  of 
Bennington,  and  415  K£.  by.N.  of  Philadelphia. 

(5.)  Newbury  Port^  a  fea  port  of  Maflfachu- 
fetts,  in  Eflex  county,  on  the  ^.bank  of  the  Mer- 
rimacb,  4  miles  from  its  mouth.  In  1 795,  it  con- 
tained a  court-houfe,  5  churches,  616  houfes,  and 
4837  citizens,  with  feveral  well  endowed  fchools. 
In  Nov.  1790,  it  had  6  fhips,  45  Ligantines,  39 
fchooners,  and  28  iloops;  carrying  11,870  tons. 
It  is  30  miles  N£.  of  Bofton,  and  391  of  Philadel- 
phia.  Lon.  70.  52.  W.  Lat.  4a.  48.  N. 

(z.)  NEWBY,  a  fmall  town  in  Cumberland. 

(a — 7.)  Nbwby,  6  villages  in  Yorklhire ;  viz.  1. 
£.  of  Bedall,  upon  the  Wiik :  a.  in  Richmond, 
upon  the  Swale :  3.  near  Scarborough :  4.  near  Set- 
tle:  5.  NW.  of  Stokefley :  6.  SW.  of  Tbirlk. 

N£WBYTH,  a  village  of  Aberdeen  (hire,  in  the 
parifh  of  King  Edward,  founded  in  1764,  by  the 
late  James  Urquhart  of  Byth,  £fq ;  who,  upon 
that  occafion,  *'  raifed  the  rent  of  his  eftate  near- 
ly to  5  times  what  it  was  in  lyai.**  It  has  a  cha- 
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pel  of  eaie^  and,  in  1793^  contained  ^5  iiifiabi« 
tants.  n    .    .    . 

New  Canton,  a  town  of  Virginia,  in  Buck- 
ingham county,  00  the  S.  fide  of  James  river,  ^a 
mUes  above  Richmond. 

UO  NEWCASTLE,  Duchefs  of.     See  Mar- 

GARET^  N°  3. 

(a.)  Newcastle^  duke  of.    See  Catbmdish. 

N°5.     •     '  •  '   -      - 

I  <^0  NivcASTLf ,  a  county  of  the  United  States 
of  Ametica,  in  Delawaiie ;  bounded  £,  by  the  De- 
laware, S.  by  Kent  county,  W;  by  the  ^^e  of 
Marylapdi;  an4  N.  by  that  of  Pennfyhrania.  It 
is  47  ■  milei  long,  and  %o  b<^Md ;  ^and,  in  1795, 
contained  17,1^4  citizens^  add  2,5^  flaves.  It 
had  then  about  70  IXlill9^  viz.  60  f<;r  grain,  4  for 
paper,  %  for  fnufH.iand  feveral  fo^.flitting,  filing, 
and  other  msnufa^uirs.  Its .  chief  towns  are 
Newcastlr,  N?  4»  and  Wilmington. 

..(4-)N£WCASTL£,  one  of  the. capitals  pf  the 
ibovc  CQuntyi  and  the  oldeft  town  on  the  Dela- 
ware,. lsea^3Jniles,SW.  bf  Philadelphia,  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river.  It  was  firft  fettled  by  the 
Swedes  about  Y637,  and  called  Siockboim,  It  was 
aftecwanls  taken  by  the  Dutch,  and  called  Ne<a} 
Amfi&dam*  When  it  fell  into  the  bands  of  the 
Eoglilh,  it  was  called  by  its  prefent  name.  It  wai 
forjnerJy  the  (eat  of  go?ernnient ;  afterwards  de- 
clined, but  is  now  flourilhing.  It  has  %  churches, 
a  caOCCboufe>  and  %  ]^z^'Mi\<^iMi^»'  fafe  re- 
treat to  (hips.  XA>n.  75.  ^..  W. .  Lat>  391  38.  N. 
is*)  New^A^TI'Es  ^  poi^  toWh  of. Maine,  in 
Lincoln,  county ;  19s  miles  from  B&ilon,  iind  397 
frpm.Philadejphia. .  ..    -.    . 

,  (6.)  Newcastl?»  a.  poft.Jtown  of  Virginia,  in 
Hanover  county,  on  the  SW.  Jbafik  of  the  Paroun- 
ky ;  i.A  miles  NE.  of  Richmond,  s4  NW.  of  WiU 
Uamibuig,  and  197  from  Philadelt^ia.  Lon.  a. 
15.  W.  of  that  city.    Lat»  37.  44.  N» 

(7.)  NEwcASTL.e,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  which  has  two.Caits,  9th  Msy 
and  8th  Oaober*  It  is  xo  miles  SW.  of  Dublin. 
(8.)  Newcastle,  a  handfome  town  of  Ireland, 
in  Limerick,  on  the  road  to  Kerry,  ir4  miles  from 
Dublin^  Here  was  a  religious  houfc  pofleffed  by 
the  knights  templars.  It  is  faid  tbey  ufed  fomc 
biarbaro'us  cuftoms,  wbich  greatly  dlfgufted  the 
Irifli,  who,  watching  a  favourable  opportunity, 
attacked  a  numben  of  the  knights  riding  out  to- 
gether, and  put  them  to  death :  the  place  is  (till 
remembered  where  their  reroatns  were  interred. 
This  order  was  fupprefled  in  th(;  famous  council 
of  Vienna,  aid  of  March  131a.  Newcaftle  confifts 
of  a  large  iquare^  where  markets*  and  fairs  are 
held  ;  on  the  N.  fide  ftands  a  market  houfe,  with 
an  aflembly-room ;  on  the  S.  dde  is  a  church, 
which  is  the  neateft  in  the  county,  finifbed  at  the 
fole  expenfeof  Lord  Courtenay.  It  ftands  cloie 
to  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  the  knights  tem- 
plars, of  which  one  of  the  caitles  is  fitted  'up  for 
Lord  Courtenay's  agent. 

(9 — xa.)  Newcastle  is  alfo  the  name  of  4  fmall 
towns  of  Ireland,  in  Down>  Dublipi  Meath,  and 
Waterford. 

(1^0  I^ewcastle,  a  village  of  Salop,  near 
Clu»  Foreft. 

U4O  Newcastle,  a  town  of  S.  Wales,  in 
Caermarthenfliire,  on  th»  Tivy,  with  an  old  Jbrt, 

and 
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and  s  aarkct  on  Friday ;  17  miles  NW.  of  Caer- 
martbep,  and  %j^  WNW.  of  Xondon.  Lon.  4. 
30.  W.    Lat.5a.4.N. 

(15.)  Newcastle,  d  town  on  the  N.  coaft  t)f 
the  ifleof  Neris;  6  infles  NNfe.  of  Charleftown; 
(16.)  'Nbwca STLB  Bay:»  a*  Is^rge  tey  of  the  Pa- 
dfic  Ocean,  on  the  NB.  coaft  of  New  Holland, 

(17.)  Newcastle  UNDER :Lii«j  a  town  of 
Staflbrdflih^,  on  a  branch  of  tbeXwnt,  xj  tnil^s 
N.  of  Stafford,  33  SS^.  of  Warrington,  and  149 
NNW.  of  London.  It  had  a  caftle,  now  in  ruins ; 
and  iaib  called  from  at;  older  caftle,  which  for- 
merly ftood  two  mHea  ^  at  Chefterton  imder 
Line,  ft  was  incorporated  hy  Henry  I.  and^agatn 
by  Q.  Elizabeth  afid  Charles  II.  and  is  governed  by 
a  mayor,  twojoftlceis,  two  bailiffs,  and  24  common 
councillors.   The  doth  trade  flourifhes  here;  but 
its  chief  manufaaory  is  hats.  The  ftreets  are  broad 
and  well  paved,  but  moft  of  thebuilctings  low  and 
thatched.  Thcmai*et  is  on  Monday  ;'ftir8  on  Eaf- 
tcr-Monday,  Whit-Monday,  July  6,  firfi  Monday 
in  $ept.'and  Nov.  6,  for  cattle.  It  has  alfo  a  gr^at 
market  for  beafts  every  other  Monday.  '  The 
•comovation  has  a  court,  which  holds  pleas  for  ac 
tioA  uAder  L.40.    Its  caftle,  of  which  there  is 
Ifttle  to-be  now  fees,  was  built  in  the  reign  ,df 
•Heaiy  IIL    It  had  four  churches  formerly,  ^noV 
Twrticed'to oneithe to#n havirtfc fuftred  Auchin 
the  barons  wrtiB.'^  '•■Tliere^are''frequenf«horfe-raccs 
in  the  ifei^llboarboedi  though'  it  is  fih^6ntT;detl 
with  coal  pitsf  par^icttiariy  one'^t  Mam1ejy«. Green. 
Jt  18  Ibfter  than  the  canm?r*coal,  arid  is  iiK^tft  in 
•fiices ;  but  confutnes  fo  fai^,  that  it-is  dnly  fit'fd^ 
■feffges.    The  ^eateft  qoantitV  Of 'Itbneware'  i^ 
raade  n^r  this-ptece^of  any  part  of  BS^Ii^d ;  fo 
that,  one  year  with  aftother,  they^^^aifl'to  ex- 
port 30,000^  wortii  of  it.    Lon.  i.  i;  W."  Xtit 
J3.I2.N.  •*  •    -'  -'•  •*- 

d«.)  N5wl?^i¥LE  u»bW"T*B,W^pit4.Qf 
^  coufltyvif  Northumberian^  Tf  iMleiWW.  t)f 
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Durham,  94  N.  -of  Yorkt"63  S.  by  E^V?  B^twifck*, 
<o  E.  of%artifl^-^^r ^.by^.  of  London.  It  is 
deseed  at  tlk  M  of  the  Pf^s  wall,  on  the  N.  Hde 
of  the  Tyne,  ov«r  which  it  has  a  ftately  bridge 
intothe  bifliopricof I>tfrham,  in'which  its  fuburb 
catted  Gai^  is  fituated ;  for  the  liberties  of  New- 
caftle  eiten?!  no  farther  than'tKe  great  iron  gate 
tipoB  the  bridge,  which  has  the  tfrmfeof  the  bifliop 
ot  Borhanf  carv«  dtt' tK^.  Gdt,  ind  thofe  of  New- 
caftle  on  the  W.  fide.  It  is  admRted  to  have  been 
aRomatfftation;tlK>6*ga  ddfivM^ilc*  now  appears, 
«cept  at  Pandon-glttefjWhofe  fqperilruAure  is  of 
different  workman^Rlip  and  mod^l  from  any  others 
of  the  town,  the  ird^e^'Mttg  circular.  '  The  car- 
penter's tower  is  alfo  of  Rd>ifian  oHginaK'  In  the 
Swont  time  It  Vas  aL\Mf  MbncAflerf  froitn  the 
fflonfcs  bfre^  who  all  fled  when  it  was  depopulated 
W  the  Banes;  aod  afterwards  Neweajlle^  from 
a  caftle  built  here  by  William  the  Conqueror's 
ibfl,  Robert,  in  1080^  to  defend  the  country 
againft  the  Scott,  whofe  kings  had  this  town  be- 
fore the  Norman  conqueft,  and  (bmetimea  refided 
iQ  it.  Several  monafteries  and  houfes  were  built 
foon  after  the  caftle ;  and  it  was  greatly  enlarged 
jnd  enriched  by  a  good  trade  to  the  coafts  of 
^^«nnany,  and  by  the  fale  of  its  coal  to  other 
parts  .of  England  ;  for  which,  and  other  merchan. 
<«zci  it  is  the  jreat  emporium  of  the  |r.  of  Eng- 


land, being  the  Istrgeil  town  ifi  tfabfe  parts^  nett 
-  to  yoxk.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  ft  wasrisumc 
by -the~  Scots  $  but  a  very  rich  burgher  who  was 
taken  prifoner,  foon  raniomed  himfelf  for  a  good 
fum  of  money,  and  began  the  firft  fortifications  of 
the  place,  which  ,he  extended  from  Sandgate  to 
Pampedoii,  and'  thence  to  the  Auflin  friars  gate ;  ' 
which  the  townfmen  fioifhed,  and  encompafTed 
with  (lout  walls,  two  miles  in  extent,  wherein  are 
7  gates  and  many  turrets,  with  feveral  cafementa 
bomb-proof.  *  Two  other  gates  were  .added  in 
modem  times*  ▼iz*  Bridgegate  and  Sandgate.  It 
is  a  borough  at  leaft  as  aiicient  as  king  Richard  II. 
who  granted  that  a  fwoHt  fhould  be*  carried  be- ' 
fore  the^ mayor;  and  king  Henry  VL* made  it 
a  toww^and  county  incorporate  of  itfel^  inde- 
pendent-of  Northb'i&berland;  Henry  VII.  buHt 
a  ^onarflery  here  fbr  the  Fraitcifcanst  befides 
wfanch,  it  had  fev^al  other  religibus  foundation^, 
which  have  been  converted  into  companies  halls. 
In  'the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this  city  is  faid  to 
have  exceeded,  in  theftrength  ahd  magnificence 
of  its  worksi  all  the  cities  of  Etigland,  and  moft 
places  io  Europe.  It  is  goyeVned  by  a  mayor,  x% 
aldermen>'a  recorder,  fherifT,  tttWrf^lerki  a  dt^k 
of  the  chambers,  %  coronersV  8*  chamberlains^  a 
Axrdrd-bi^arer,  a  water-bailiff,  and  7  fbijeants.'  Its 
fituatioil  towai^s  the  rii;*er  is  very  uneven,  beiifg 
-biiHt  upo»  the  declivity  of  a  fteep  hfD;  and  the 
•botffe»«repy  elofe.  The  caftle  overlooks  the. whole 
-tiyin,  /Fhat'-part  built  by  Ribrt-f  was  W  great 
ftliing^tand  furrounded  bvtwo  walls:  the  fqUafe 
-t^  ^  feet^b»i5V,^and>the  wklls  13  feet  thick. 
Within  v^htcR'  wiM  a  chapel.  The  outward  foitf- 
Jc'MibfiS  i^e  ddw  defaced;  and  theif  fite  crowded 
'•rtt-h  btiildings*  The  tower  ?emalnrentite.  Oh 
■|f lofty  eminence'.  This' caftle 'belongs' '.to  the 
iJoAntyi  «  now  'tlie  county  firffbbi  and  ih  the 
%n?af'hiflribe Judges  hold'lheiraflizei.'Hc^fe  Johh 
Baliel  king^  or  Scotland  djd  hoihace  to  king  Ed- 
ward L  ia9ir ;'  as  "did  Edward  Baiiol  in  1334  to 
Wn^  Edward  III."  Here  is  a  magnificent  exchange 
ilnd  acuftombbuie;  and  the  fineft  quay  in  £ng|* 
land,  except  that  at  Yahbouth, 'bemg  760  yards 
long.  \ThCke  is  a  handfomei  mahfion-houfe  for 
the  mayor,  who  is  allowed  ibool.ir*year,  befides 
a  coach' and'  barge.  The  old  bridge  was  carried 
away  in  a'fldod,  arid  the  prefent  was^reded  aboilt 
1775,  of  9  ndCifc  elliptic  arcliel.  W1£h  the  old 
bridge  11  houfes  were  thhown  down,  and  6  lives 
loft.  It  was  originally  built  of  wood  ;  but  having 
betti'bUmt  in  Ii48,  was  rebuilt  of  ftone,  pf  zS 
alrches,  three  of  which  on- the  N.  fide  were  clofed 
up,  and  ferved  for  cellars.  It  was  rebuilt  ,aboUt 
1450,'  dnd  crowded  with  wooden  buildings ;  but 
heal-  the  middle  was  a  tower  with  an  iron  gate, 
ufed  as  a  prifou.  A  ftrong  building  croifed  thj? 
bridge^  which  was  ufed  as  a  magazine.  On  the  S. 
front  was  a  ftatue  of  kin^  Charles  II.  The  water 
which  deft royed  this  bridge,  on  Nov.  11,  1771, 
was  upwards  of  la  feet  above  high  water  mark 
in  fpring  tides.  On  deftroying  the  piers  of  the 
old  bridge  to  ered  the  piflafent,  from  medals 
found,  part  of  it  appears  to  have  exifted  from  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  Above  6000  keelmen  »re 
employed  bete,  who  have  formed  themselves  into 
a  friendly  fociety;  and,  by  their  contributions, 
built  a  noble  hofpital>  containing  50  chambers. 
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€or  fuch-of  their  fraternity  as  fuee  ppor  or  infirm. 
The  town  is  populous,  and  there  are  ma^y  poor ; 
but  it  has  many  wealthy  inhabitantSi  whqpay  above 
^ool.  a-year  to  their  relief.  It  has  jtfae  g;ifeateft 
public  revenue  of  any  town  in  Engl^ndy  it  being 
computed  at  no  Ms  than  8000I.  a-year. .  In  i^74> 
the  receipts  of  the  corporation  were  ao)36o1.  90. 
Sd.;  and  their  diiburfements  abotit  i9y445L   l^he 
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Shields*  where  they  are  pickledy.and  Int  td  Loa- 
don.  At  theiafiizes  here  in  17439  twofold  men 
were  fubpoenaed  as  witneflTes  from  a  neighbouring 
village*  viz.  one  i^s*  and  his  (bn  95 »  both  hearty, 
and  having  their  ^ght  audheariag;  and  in  1744  \ 
one  Adam  Turn^ull  died  ia  this  tpwni  aged  1 12, 
who  had  four  wiyesi  t*he  jbait  of  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried when  he  was  near  xoo  years  old.    The  an- 


Dumber  of  inhabitants  far  exc^ds  30,000.    Here  ,  nual  cufloma  at  this  port^  fiated  by  Mr  Brand,  in 


.  are  fouc  churches.  That  of  $t,  Nicholas  is  a  cu- 
rious fabric,  built  as  a  cathedral  i\y  Davj/d  J..kii)g  of 
Scots,  240  feet  long,  175  broad,.and  proportionably 
high,  with  a  tower  fteeple,  194  feet  ip,  height,  of 
Gothic  archite^ure^<  St;  Andrew's^  St  J,9J|;ui's»  and 
All  Saints,  were  lately. rebuilt  on,  ^^rlUff  of  the 
old  ftrudures  of  a  circ^l^rfoh;^q.|jeoi,j^rOraifo  Se- 
veral meeting- houfes,'  andjfi^.fl^^jty  fchool^for 
300  children ;  a- fine  hall  (o^  the  Aiisge|ias»  a^ida 
large  pnfon  called  l^ewgate ^  alfo  ap.hofpital  for 
lunatics,^  another  for  the  lyiog«inaf  mapried^wo- 
noen,  with  afund  raifedfor  the  relief,  of  thofe  who 
are  delivered  at  their  pwn  hovfes.  JQere  are  a 
well  Wdo wed*  and  large  infirma^ y,^ 99  aHembly 
»)om,>aada  ball  room  93  feet  by  40:  the  front 
IS  orn^mente4jWith  .6x  Ionic  pillars,  i^p»  •  la  an- 
btlier  part '9?  tli'e  togivn  is  a  new  th^re.-^  Here  k 
a  very  neat/et  of  baths;  A.  free  graaaiimtiblool 
wasg^antecl  by  James  J,  froip  w»PW)fo»|^i[}atiQ|i 
of  St  Maryfs  hofpit;al.  Th^rs- VC«?i  ftwmprjjs  fo- 
^ral  palaces  in  this  cit^.  ,tChe  %|^  ^i^ji^^a  M^ 
j|n  elegaBt.hi|Ui  richly;  omamepudjg^Bfrar  .Ifligb- 
fiar  chair,;C»p^bleof 'boldiijg  iW^,iA9^  ifef^. 


.his  Wiorv  ^f  Heiuctifile^  at  4 1,000).  is  now  confi- 
'  derably  above  7o,ooQh  The  coals  carried  out  of 
it  annually  (on  an  average  from  17^5  to  1791) 
.were  nearly  448,000  lilewcaille  chaldrons;  the 
^.weight  i,i87,aoo  tons,  s  The  ^-manefodure  of 
earthen  ware  is  greatly  ina]pafed,  and  carried  to 
per£e<SUon  in  7  potteriea;- ^ome  of  which  employ 
upwards  of  100  perfoos.  Bxtenfive  manufadtures 
of  ironware  alfo  ^ftablifiied,  as  w^U  as  a  capital 
manufaftory  for  white  lead,  milled  lead,.&€.  The 
ti«de  with  the  Weft  India  iilsmda  i^^lfo  hioreafed, 
Newcaille  being. moit  advantageoofly  fitoated  for 
the  re-exportation  of  the  Weft  India  produce  to 
the  ports  00  the  Baltic,  >to  Oerinany»  IMUad, 
France/  6c«f .  It  is  daily  .inopeafkig . in  population 
and  opuieooey  and  is  noted  for  hofpitallty •  Ciiceat 
improvements  have  been  madem it|  by  n^w  iUibed. 
.Tathe  liftof  public  edifioea  ofr  modern  r^re^iot» 
.may  be  a4^  a  €OQmlQdi9^&..f^ing*houfei  buiK 
by  iubfcription*  ''Newcaftietlies3fo7  niUes  S.  of 
;E4Mi)lKtfgb. '  Iion»  im^^  W\  f^t^fs*  ii  K«  *  r . 
r,  KfiW-CESTOiNT,  a  townof  k^l^nd;  i^^ork. 
NJ^^COMBi  Tbpnasy  an  '  ingenious  divloe. 


tj(ifqiv  ~  Hprq  is^  hojpif^l^fpr^aAjd  ftee^  -born)  iir;li(9efo«^ire,  and  educated  io.  Corpus 

ipen.and^tiheir  widows'!  ami  siv^sS^^i^^tllii^I^  fihri^ijQ^li^e,  Pflord*  'la ^734* 'he  ww  *fh 

cjows  ot  tl)r^  cVejj;yn^fn  s^nd.  $hm  JPWfihMJJJI.  ^poinftfidrreaor  of  fltpphan^  in^Suffexaand  kept  an 

The  Afaiden'f^9fpit^l,  Wi^t'in  Jis^i.k^enfiomo^  ^c^i/^y^-^t^^ckney:,  .H(¥^w^o||9  fOAsy  excdlett 

^ith.^4oo^fp^'^lX|maJden8andl^;pQqy.9l^;^J^  M5tns,7^nd. tupped  H^rvey>  .Wedlifetipns   into 

Tfaomlip,  a  prebepdar.y  of  St  Pauf;|,  i^^^^^S^  blank  verfe.  '  '.1. 

ofWhK:h|iiiim;|;)4rhanj,,gavq^|i^i;«yjrtEf*  -bJ^^^gMOAajSfj  a^ATi^^^  miles 

6000  vfluaj^le.^;^;^])  tprth^^cf por24(io^i jiadifef}-  S]£.\)oQDUu!kia^<-  k,^  a  mediciDil:fprit|&  of  the 

tied  5l..a-jear  J^  evCT^rbupiig  new  i^es  t  and  iaipelna^iVP.wit^  that  of  Epfoft^  v 


built  a  neat  reg9atory/ar  thei5|,,4nfJ,ff<5Ulpd  ftjl. 
a^year  on  a  librarian,  fhe.  upper  pr  oorth  part 
of  the  to^a  ^4he  plea<?n^c(t  part*,  an^l^as  three 
lcyei|'WeU-biBlt,.-and  /pacio^g;  ftmi^t^..  The  ri- 
ver,  all  t^f^  w^jf^'ijp^  from  Shielcff  .to  .Newcaftje, 
k  broad,  \  the'  c^an  nef  ^fiSCf .  an d .  ^t  tidei  flpws 
with  a  ftropg-  cufren^t  to  thp:to?pgij|,,a»d  far  bcr 
yond  it.  Ip .  jbe,  Wgio|iifig[^  of  tJ^.qjxitFajra,'  in 
the  17th  centiiry,„thi3>j^owtt.waf  taJcofK^^  plim+ 
dfred  by  tb^  ^q\^ri  Thie.  giafs^^pi^s/j^ye^n^iiQh 
l>uf^nefs  of.  th^^ne  fort.  l\-  ha$/  al(o>  a  oon^r* 
able*inanufadure  ot  broj^drand  «arr5>;W;Gloth8,  and 
Several  foap-^oileries ;  'ajsd  is  iafw^%  fs^  grjnd- 
ftoncs,  for  w^hich.therer  is  Aich  ar.deipam!^  that 
fjparoe  a  (hip  (alia  withoyt  them ;  whence  the  pro- 
verb, **  That  a  Scotfman  and  a  Newcaftle  grind* ' 
ftone  travel  all  the> world  over.'','  Ships  for.  the 
cpal  trade  are  built  to  perfe^oo,  with  ^gr^at 
ftrength.  HerQ  is  a  confiderable'  manufa^ory  of 
hard-ware  and  wrought  iron.  Its  nuurkets.  ar6  on 
Tuefday^  and  Saturday ;  its  fairs  in  Auguft  and 
0(5tober  a9th,  both  of  which  iad  9  days.  London 
alone  confumes  at  lealt  766,887  chaldrons  of  its 
coal  every  year ;  but  the  hib  vended  in  that  city 
by  the  name  of  NewcaftU  falmofiy  are  taken  50. 
miles  farther  N.  in  the  Tweed,  and  brought  to 


(f.)  ^  K£W£jL.  n./.  a^^h^DQvipBlfurttind 
wbichrthe^aircafe  is.  carnq^rrlyet  the  ft^ics  to 
the  upper  rooms.be  upon .^/air  open rn^tti'e/,'  and 
finely,  railed  jm.  .P«f«it  m^  ;S[ovftky.  Sptn/er. 
.  <^-J^^iK?i.i  ia  jychiteflure,  iptfie  upright  ptA 
which  ^pajr^of  ^djng  ^lirstii^ft  afcout.i  tbit  is 
prop^rlx:a:cyJi|i^  C!fofl^9e>..Wh|«h  b^WiPft  the 
gx;^up^  aj9i),  j»  fuij^i^y  the  end^f  the  fte|»(  of 
fhe  y'l^dv^^TfiiAlu  • :  :.  .  ' •''  .7/  .  .• 
^.  ,NEWglJL,  i»,|^^  <9f  l^i,th^Mlia,.in.Brzeik. 
.  .NE\yBJ{3fiR<5J,j^,tatwnjrf-Qerw«fifyi  in  Feld- 
kirqh,  3  miles  NW.  pf  Fejdkjnchi.       .    .. 

.NE\¥ENDRN».  a  tjo^r^cfi  Ketfl},  which  has  a 
bridge  over-  thf -  Kother^^ioh  divide«^  that  connty 
^cBn  Sujflex."  1^8*4  ipites  SE.  of  iTranbrookw 
•  (i.)  NEW  QiNOJUANDt  a  Ute  province  of  the 
Bri^Vh  empire  in  America,  bowkdedon  the  K.  by 
Canada,  E4  by  Novf|«  J^cotia  and  tb«  Atlantic 
Oce;^  S.  by  the  Atlantic  and  Long  Ifland  Soond, 
and  W.  by  .New.  York.!  -It  lies  in  the  jbrm  of  a 
quarter  of  a  circle.  Its  W.  Une,  beginning  at  the 
mouth  of  Byram  river,  which  f  una  into  Long  Ifland 
Sound  at  the  SW.  comer  of  Connedticiit,  lat.  41^, 
runs  a  little  E.  of  N*  until  it  ftrikes  the  45th  degree 
of  lat.  and  then  curves  to  the  £.  almoft  to  the 
gulph  of  St  Lawrence. 

(3.)  New  ENGLAND)  DISCOVERY  AND  SETTLE- 
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MKVT  OF.    This  country  was  dffcoVered  in  the 
beginoiog  of  the  1 7th  century*  and  called  North 
Virgaiai   but  no  Europeans  fettled  there  till 
i6o<.    The  &rft  colony  which  was  weak  and  ill 
dirededy  did  not  fucceed;  andj  for  fome  timey 
there  werp  only  a  few  adventurers  who  came  over 
at  times  in  fummer>  built  temporary  huts  for  the 
lake  of  trading  with  the  (avages,  and,  like  them> 
difappeaied  again  for  the  refb  of  the  year.    At 
iaftlbmeBaowNisTS,  headed  by  Mr  Robinfon» 
(See  iNDEPfiMDBNTSy  §  4.)  whom  Neal  ftylcs  the 
Father  of  the  Independents,  who  in  1610  had 
been  diifen  from  Engknd  by  perfecutioo»  fled  to 
Ho11aod»  and  fettled  at  Leyden;  but  in  it%v  de- 
termined, with  Mr  Brewfter  affiftant  preacher  to 
Mr  Robinfon,  to  found  a  church  for  their  fed  in 
the  new  hemifphere.    They  therefore,  purchafed 
in  15SI9  the  charter  of  the  EnglUh  North  Virgi- 
oia  company.    FortT  one  familifes,  making  in  all 
110  porionsy  landeo  in  the  beginning  of  a  very 
bard  winter,  and  found  a  country  entirely  covered 
with  wood,  which  offered  a  very  melancholy  proC* 
ped  to  men  already  eshaufted  with  the  fatigues 
of  tbdr  voyaged  Near  one  half  periOied  eith^  by 
cold,  the  lcurvv»  or  other  diftrefs.    The  courage 
ofthereft  was  beginning  to  foil,  when  it  was  re* 
vived  by  the  arrival  of  60  ihvage  warriors,  who 
came  to  them  in  the  fpring,  headed  by  their  chief. 
The  okl  tenants  affigned  for  ever  to  the  new  one^ 
an  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fettle* 
ment  they  had  fotoied  under  the  Jiameci  New 
Plymouth;  and  one  of  the  favages,  who  underftood 
a  little  EngUfi],  Haid  to  teach  them  how  to  culti- 
vate the  matze,  and  inftrud  them  in  the  manner 
of  filhiog  upon  their  coaft.    This  kindnefs  enab- 
led  the  colony  to  wait  for  the  companions  they 
expeded  from  Europe  with  feeds,  with  domeftic 
animals,  and  with  every  aiEftance  they  wanted. 
At  firft  tbele  fuccours  arrayed  but  flowly;  but 
the  periecution  of  the  Puritans  in  England  increaf- 
cd  the  number  of  profefytes  to  fuch  a  degree  In 
America,  that  in  1630  they  were  obliged  to  form 
different  fi^ttlements,  of  which  Bofton  foon  be- 
came the  principal.    Thefc  firft  fettlers  were  not 
nwrely  ecclefiaftica,  who  had  been  deprived  of 
their  preferments  on  account  of  their  opinions  f 
ncr  thofe  fe^aries  Influenced  by  new  opinions, 
that  are  fo  frequ^t  among  the  common  people. 
There  were  among  them  leveral  perfons  of  high 
rank,  who,   havings  embracecl  Puritanifm,   had 
taken  tbej>recaution  to  fecure  themfelves  an  afy- 
lom  in  tne£^  diftant  regions,    They  bad  caufed 
houfes  to  be  built,  imd  lands  to.be  cleared,  with 
a  view  of  retiring  there,,  if  their  endeavours  in  the 
C3ufe  of  civil  and.  religious  Itboty  fliould  prove 
abortive  at  home. 

(3.)  New  £iigland,  Division  of.  The  coun- 
try was  originally  divided  into  four  ftates,.  which 
at  firft  had  00  connedloawith  one  another.  The 
ceceflity  of  maintaining  an  armed  force  againft  the 
lavages,  obliged  them  to  form  a  confederacy  in 
16431  when  they  took  the  name  of  the  United  Ckilo* 
nia.  In  cooSequenoe  of  this  league,  two  deputies 
from  each  eftablilhment  ufed  to  meet  in  a  ilatcd 
place  to  deliberate  upon  the  common  affairs,  of 
Kew  England,  according  to  the  inftruAions  chey 
had  received  from  the  affcmbly  by  which  they 
were  (eat.  This  aflbdation  laid  no  conftraint 
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ii(on  the  right  of  every  individual  to  ad  entirely 

u  he  pleafed,  without  either  the  permiilion  or 
approbation  of  the  .mother  country.    All  the  fub* 
miflion  required  of  tbefe  provinces  was  merely  to 
acknowledge  the  kings  of  England  for  their  fove- 
reigns.    Chafles  II.  wiflied  to  make  them  more 
dependent.     The   province   of'  Maflachuffetts, 
which,  though  the  fmalleft^  was  the  richeft  and 
the  molt  populous  of  th^  four,  being' guilty  of 
fbme  mifdemeanour  againft  govemn^nt,  the  king 
'  feized  that  opportunity  of  taking  away  its  char' 
tep  m  161^4 :  and  it  remained  wkhout  one  till  the 
revolution;    when  it  received  anotherr  which, 
however,  did  not  anfwer  its  claims  pr  eapeda- 
tions.  (See  MassackusK'TTS,  $  2.)    The  crown 
referved  to  itfelf  the  right  of  nominating  the  go- 
vernor, and  appointed  to  aM  military  employments, 
and  to  all  principal  pefts  in  the  civil  and  juridi- 
cal departments ;  it  allowed  the  people  of  the 
colony  their  legillative  power,  and  gave  the  gover- 
nor a  negative  voice  and  the  command  of  the 
droops,  which  fecured  him  a  fufficient  influence 
to  enable  him  to  maintain  the  prerogative  of  ^he 
another  country  in  all  its  force.    The  provinces 
of  Conoedicut  and   Rhode^Ifland,    by   timdy 
fubmiffioR,  prevented  the  puoilhmf  nt  which  that 
of  Maffachufetts  had  tncutved,, and  retained  their 
original  charters.    That  of  Hew-Hamplhire  had 
been  always  regulated^by  the  fame  mod«  of  adrai- 
niftntion  as  the  province  of  Maffachufetts  bay. 
The^ikifafr  governor  prefided  over  the  whole  colo- 
ny,  hnt  with  regulatione  adapted  to  the  cooftltii- 
tion  of  eaclpprovlnce.  New  England  now  confiita 
ofthe^uteii  of  New  Hammhirb,  MaesACRV- 
SETTS,  Maine,  Rrods  Isbkiio,  CoV»m%cticut> 
and  Vbrmont.  (See  tbelb  Articles.)  Thefe  ftates 
are  fubdivided  intd  oonnties,  and  the  counties  into 
townihips. 

(4O  New  SvGtAMO,  Face  of  the  CounTay 
OF.  New  Englandii  a  high,  hilly,  and  in  fo^ie  paru 
a  mountainous  country,  fonned  to  be  inhabited 
by  a  hardy  ra/ce  of  free,  independent  republicahs. 
—The  mountains  are  comparatively  foiall,  run« 
njng. nearly  N.  and  S.  in  ridges  ^parallel  to  each 
other.  Between  theferidges  flow  the  great  rifera 
in  majeftic  meanders,  receiving  the  innnitiersMe  ri« 
volets  and  larger  ilf^ams  which  proceed  from  the 
mountains  on  each  fide.  To  a  fpedator  on  the 
top  of  a  neighbouring  mountain,  the  vales  between 
the  ridges,  while  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  exhibit  a  ro- 
mantic appearahce.  They  ieem  an  ocean  of  woods, 
fwell^.  and  depreffed  in  its  furface  like  that  of 
the  great  ocean  ttfetf.  A  richer  though  lefs  ro-  . 
inantic  view  Is  prefented,  when  the  valleys,  by  in- 
duitrious  huffaf^Kdmen,  have  beeO  cleared  of  their 
natural  growth  ;  and  the  fruit  of  their  labours  ap- 
pears in  loaded  orchards,  extenfive  meadows,  cb* 
vered  with  large  herds  of  (heep  and  black  cattle^ 
and  rich  fields  Of  flax,  com,  and  the  various  kinds 
of  grain.  Thefe  valleys,  which  have  received  the 
expreflive  name  of  f  ntbrval  ianJSf  are  of  ysaU 
ous  breadths  from  2  to  ao  miles;  and  by  the  an- 
nual inundations  of  the  rivers  which  flow  through 
them,  thm  is  frequently  an  accumulation  of  rich, 
fat  foil,'  left  upon  their  furiace  when  the  waters 
retire. 

(5.)  New  England,  first  systbm  of  laws 

IN|  ANO  THEIK.  FATAL   EFFECTS.      The  inhabl- 
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€%t^  of  New  England  lived .  peBceabl^  for  a  long 
iitnc,  without  any  regular  form  of  policy.  Their 
<:harter  had  indeed  autborifed  them  toeftabtifliany 
fnode  of  government  they  might  choofe;  but 
tbcfe  eothufiafl:«  were  not  agreed  among  them- 
ieives  upon  the  plan  of  their  republic,  and  govern- 
ment did  apt  pay  fufBcient  attention  to  them  to 
jurge  tbenr  to  >fecure  their  own  tranquillity.  At 
length  -they  grew  fenfible  of  the  necelfity  of  a  re- 
l^ular  legiflation ;  .and  this  great  work,  which  vir- 
tue and  geniua  united  have  never  attempted  but 
Avith  di^idjnce,  was  boldly  undertakfti  by  ^lind 
fauatic«^  It  bore  the  ftamp  of  the  rude  prejudi- 
ces OB  which  it  had  been  formed.  There  waa  in 
ihis  fiew  code  a  fingular  mixture  of  good  and  evil. 
4)i  wifdom  aad  folly.  So  much  however  did  the 
latter  preponderate  that  the  inftances  of  injuftice, 
and  faoguinary  cruelty^  of  which  they  were  guilty^ 
in  the  puniihment  of  witchcraft  and  other  imagi- 
nary crimes*  are  too  horrid  and  too  numerous  to 
l>e  related  iu  detail,  but  their  conCequence  was, 
ibat.  10  1693  a  war  brpke  out,  marked  with  as  ma- 
fiy  atro<:ioua  ads  of  violence  as  occur  in  biftory. 
Tbe  prifons  were  filled*  the  gibbets  left  ftandtng, 
^nd  aJl  the  citizens  involved  in  gloomy  apprehen*- 
^06.  The  moft  prudent*  quitted  the  country 
•  Itained  with  the  blood  of  its  inhabitants :  and  no- 
jthiDg  Itffa  than  the  total  .an4  immediate  fubver- 
ho0oi  the  colony  was  expc^ed,  when,  on  a^fud* 
.deii,  all  eyes  were  opened  ait  once»  aotd  the'esaefs 
iof  the  evil  awakened  the  minds,  which  ii'htfd  firft 
AMpified.  Bitter  and  painful  remorfe  was  the 
imm^ate  confequence;  the  mercy  tof  God  was 
ignplored  by  a  genqffl  faft,  and  public  prayers 
>ve|-e  .offered  up  to  tiiik  forgivene^  for  the  pre- 
JTumptiovi'of  having  JTuppofed  that  heaven  could 
})9,v|s  bfen>pleafed  K»tb  ftcriRces  with  which  it 
^ould  only  have  been  offended.  A  perfect  caim 
^ucc^ed  this  agitation^  and  .the  Puritans  of  New 
£)ngla«4  have  nevec.  Once  b^tn  feizcd  with  fo 
glpomy  a  lit  of  emhuliafip. 

(6.}N£w  England,  manmsrs  and  charac* 
T^R^  THE  CITIZENS  OF.  The  New  England- 
ers  are  generally  tall,  ftout,  and  well  built.  They 
g]ory»  and  with  juRice,  in  pjOifelling  that  fpirit  of 
freQsiip^  which  induced  their  anceftors  to  leave 
^ei^  native  ooiftitry,  and  to  .bra^e  the.  dangers  of 
the  ocean  and  the  hardfliips  of  fettling  a  wilder- 
mfe,'  Their  education,  law's,  and  fituation,  ferve 
to  in4>ire  them  with  high  notions  of  liberty. 
•Their  jealoufy  is  awakened  >4t  the  firft  appearance 
of  an  pBva&on  of  their  rights.  A  law>  refpe^ing 
the  deiceot  of  eftata^  V'liich  are  generally  held  in 
fee  fim^le,  which  |i*r/ubftance  b  the  fame  io  all 
the  New  £ngland  flatus,  \$r  the  qhief  foundattoti 
and  prote^tioo  of  this  liberty.  By  this  law,  the 
polVtlfions  of  the  fathej  are  to  be  equally  divided 
am(>n^  ail  tb^  ichildreni  exceptiiig  the  eldeft  foni 
|vho  has  a  «lQUble  portion.  Ip  this  way  is  pre- 
/crved  tljnt  happy  cnediocrity  among  the  people, 
^vhjch,  by  inducing  economy  and  induIVy,  re- 
(^Qves  from  Xbg^n  temptations  to  luxury,  and 
|or(pf  them  to  habits  of  fobriety  and  temperance, 
^t  the  Xame  Jtime,  their  induftry  and  frugality  ex- 
mrt.  th^np  from  want,  rjnd  from  thp  necefliiy  of 
lubmitting  to  any  encroachment  on  their  liberties. 
}n  ii<^,  £i|gl,ipd,  knowledge  is  more  generally 
4if  uf>'.4  mi^S  A(l  rafikP  pf  people^  tMl  in  Alm94 
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any  other  part  of  the  globe ;  arifing  from  the  ex- 
cellent eftabliihment  of  (bhools  in  every  townfbtp. 
Another  fource  of  information  is  the  newfpapers, 
of  which  not  kfs  than  30,000  are  printed  every 
week  in  Kew  England,  and  circulated  in  aim  oft 
every  town  and  village  in  the  country.  -  A  perfon 
of  mature  age,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write, 
is  rarely  to  be  found.    By  means  of  this  general 
eftabliihment  of  fchools,  the  eztenfive  circulation 
of  newfpapers,  and  the  confequent  univerfality  of 
information,  every  townfhip  throughout  the  coun- 
try is  furniftied  with  men  capable  of  condu^ine 
the  affairs  of  their  town  with  judgment  and  dis- 
cretion.   Thefe  men  are  the  channels  of  political 
information  to  the  lower  clafs  of  people  ;  if  fuch 
a  clafs  may  be  faid  to  exift  in  New  England, 
where  every  man  thinks  himfelf  at  leaft  as  good 
as  his  neighbour,  atiH  believes  that  all  mankind 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  equal.    The  citizens  from 
their  childhood  form  h&bits  of  canvafling  pubiic 
affairs,  and  commence  politicians.    This  natural- 
ly leads  th^  to  be  very  inquifitive.    This  define 
after  knowledge,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  pre- 
vails throughout  all  claffcs  of  people  in  New  Eng- 
land 4  and  from  their  Various  modes  of  exprefiing 
it,  fome  of  which  are  blunt  and  familiar,  border- 
ing on  impertinence,  ftrangers  have  been  induced 
to  mention  impertinent  inquifitjvenefs  as' a  diftin- 
guiiliing  dtara^eriftic  of  the  people. — Each  man 
alfo  has  his  indef^endent  fyftem  of  politics;  and 
each  affumes  a  df dtatorial  office.   Hence  originates 
that  reft  lefs,  litigious,  complaining  fpirit,  which 
form's  a  dark  Ihade  in  the  charaAer  of  New  £ng- 
landmen.    Before  the  American  war,  which  in- 
troduced into  New  England  a  flood  of  corrup- 
tions, with   many  improvements,  the    Sabbath 
wasobfetved  with  great  ftri^nefs ;  no  unneceflTary 
travcHing,  no  fecular  bufinefs,  no  vifiting,  no  di- 
verfions  were  permitted  on  that  facred  day.    But 
fince  the  war,  a  catholie  tolerant  fpirit,  occaGon- 
ed  by  a  more  enlarged  intercourfe  with  mankind, 
has  greatly  increaled,  and  is  becoming  vniverfal. 
There  is  one  diftinguifliing  •  charaderiftic  in  this 
people,  thecuftom  of  annually  celebrating  fafts  and 
thankfgi^ings.    The  people  of  New  England  gt> 
Aerally  obtain  their  eftates  by  bard  and  perfeve- 
ing  labour:  They  of  confequence  know  tbeir  va- 
lue, and  fpend  with  frugality.    Yet  in  no  country 
do  the  indigent  and  unfortunate  fare  better.  Their 
laws  oblige  every  town  to  provide  a  competent 
maintenanoe  for  their. poor;  and  the.^effitous 
ftranger  isproteAed  and  relieved  from  their  humane 
inftitutioiis.    In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  peo- 
ple happier,  better  furnilhed  with  the  neceffaries 
and  conveniences  of  life,  or  more  iiKlependent 
than  the  farmers  in  New  England.    As  the' great 
body  of  the  pe6ple  are  hardy  independent  free- 
holders, their  manners  are  congenial  to  their  em- 
ployments, plain,  fimple,  and  unpolifbed.     Stran- 
gers are  received  and  entertained  among  them 
with  a  great  deal  of  artlefs  fincerity  and  friendly 
unfcrmal  hoifsitality,  and  remark  with  pleaHire, 
the  honeft  and  decent  refped  that  is  paid  him  by 
the  children  as  he  pafles  through  Ihe  country. 
M.'iny,  of  the  women  in 'New  England  are  hand- 
fome.   They  generally  have  fair,  frelh,  and  health- 
ful countenances,  mingled  with  much  female  foft- 
fiiefk  and  delicacy,    Thofe  wbo  have  bad  the  ad- 
vantages 
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yastages  of  a  good  education  (and  tkey  are  Tery 
Dumerou&X  ^^  gehted}  eafyi  and  agreeable  ia 
tbei'r  manoeny  and  are  fprightly  and  ieniib|e  in  . 
coDverfatioiL   They  are  early  taught  to  manage 
domeftic  coocems  with  neatnefs  and  economy. 
Ladies  of  the  firft  fortune  oaake  it  a  part  of  their  . 
daily  buGoeit-  to  fuperintend  the  ^ifiairs  of  the  fa- 
mily. Emplo^ent  at  the  needle/  in  cookery* 
and  at  the  fpinning«-wheel»  with  thetti  ia  honour- 
able.  Idlenels,  eyen  in  thofe  of  independent  fbr- 
tonesy  is  univerfally  difreputable.    The  women 
in  the  country  mannfadture  the  greateft  part,  of 
the  clothing  of  their  families.    Their  linen  and 
voollen  cloths  are  ftrong  and  decent.    Their  but- 
ter and  cheele  is  not  inferior  to  any  in  the  world. 
Dancing  is  the  principal  and  favourite  amufement 
in  New  England.    Gaming  is  pradifed  by  none 
but  thofe  who  canrot  or  will  not  find  a  reputable 
employment    The  gamefter,  the  horfe-jockey* 
and  the  knave*  are  equally  defpifed*  and  their 
company  is  avoided  by  all  who  would  fuftajn  fair 
charaders.    The  odious  andjinhuman  praftices 
of  duelling,  gouging,  cock-fightingji  and  horfe* 
racing)  are  fcarcely  known.    The  athletic  and 
healthy  diverfions  of  cricket^  footbally  quoitSi 
wreftlingv  jumping,  foot  races*  &c.  are  univer- 
ialiy  praAifed  m  the  country*  and  forae  of  them 
in  the  moft  populous  places*  and  by  people  of 
aimoft  all  ranks.    Squirrel-hunting  is  a  noted  di- 
verfioD  in  country  places*-  where  this  kind  of 
game  is  plenty.    Some  divert  themfelves  with 
foxhunting*  and  others  with  the  more  profitable 
fports  of  fifliing  and  duck-hunting;  and  in- the 
frontier  fettlements  where  deer  aind  fur  game 
abound*  the  inhabitants  make  a  lucrative  fport  of 
bunting  them.    Jn. winter*  while  the  ground  is 
covered  with  fnow,  which  is  commonly  two  or 
three  months*  fleighiog  is  the  general  diverfion. 
A  great  part  of  tbe  families  throughout  the  couok 
try  are  fomiflv^  with  horfes  and  fletghs. 

(7.)  Nfur  England*  MftTHoo  of  sbttling 
L4NDS  IN.  The  clearing  qf  the  lands  in  th'efe 
iUtes  is  not  dire^ed  by,  Qhapce  as-  in  others. 
This  matter  from  the  firft  was  fubjeaed. to,  laws 
which  are  ftill  religioufly  obferved. .  No  citizen 
whatever  has  the  liberty  of  l^ttling  eyen  upon  up- 
occupied  land.  The  government*  ,  defirous  of 
preierving  all  its  memb^  from  the  inroads  of  the 
ravages,  and  of  placing  them  in  a  condition  to 
iharein  the  protedion  of  a  well-regulated  fociely» 
(irdered  that  whole  villages  fhould  be  formed.4t 
ofice.  As  foon  as  60  families  offer  to  build.  4 
church,  mountain  a  crergymen*  and  paf  a  fchoo}- 
maaer,  the  genera]  a£R?n&b)y  allot  them  a.fitua 


tains,  pafficig  nearly  from  NE.  to  SW.  thfougft 
New  England*    Thefe  confift  qf  a  multitude  of 
parallel  ridges,  each  having  many^^r/*  deviatin^f 
from  the  courfe  of  the  general  range;   which 
Xpurs  are  again  broken  into  irregular  hilly  land« 
The  main  ridges  terminate*  fometiroes  in  high 
bluff  heads,  near  the  fea-coaft,  and  fometimes  by 
a  gradual  deficent  in  the  interior  part  of  the  coun* 
try.    One  of  the  main' ranges  runs  between  Cdn^ 
ne^icut  and  Hudfon's  rivers.   This  range  branch' 
es  and  bounds  the  vales,  through  which  tbws  the 
Houfatonick  river.    The  moft  eaftern  riflge  of 
this  range  terminates  in  a  bluff  head  at  Meriden  ; 
a  iecond  ends  in  like  manner  at  Willingford,  and 
a  third  at  New  Haven.  In  Lyme*  on  the  £.  fide  of 
the  Cpnnedicut*  another  range  commences*  form* 
ing  the  £•  boundary  of  Connedtcut  Tale.    This 
range  trends  northerly*  at  the  diftance*  generally^ 
of  about  xo  or  xa  *  miles  £.  from  the  river,  and 
pafTes  through  Maflachufetts*  where  the  range 
takes  the  name  of  ChUkabee  Mountain  f  thence 
crolfing  into  New  Hampfhire*  at  the  diftance  of 
about  10  miles  from  the  Maflachufetts  line*  it  runs 
up  into  a  very  high  peak,  called  Mwadnuk^  which 
germinates  this  ridge  of  the  range.   (See  Monad* 
NICK.)    A  weftem  Vidge  continues)  and  in  about 
lat.  43^  ao'  runs  up  into  the  Sunipee  mountains^ 
About  50  miles  further,  in  the  lame  {idge,  ia 
Moofcoog  mountain.    A  third  range  begins  near 
45toniogton  in  Connedicut.    It  takes  its  courfe 
N£.  and  is  fometiroes  broken  and  difcontinued  $ 
it  then  rifes  again*  and  ranges  in  the  lame  direc- 
tion into  New  Hampihire,  where,  in  lat.  43°  15'* 
it  runs  up  into  a  high  peak  called  Cowfimoafitog^ 
The  fourth  range  has  a  humble  beginning  about 
Hopkinton  in  Maflachufetts.    The  eaftern  ridge  of 
this  range  runs  N.  by  Watertown  and  Concord* 
and  crofles  the  Merrimack  at  Pantuckot  Falls. 
In  New  Hampihire,  it  rifes  into  feveral  high  peaks, 
of  which  the  White  mountains  are  the  principal. 
From  thefe  White  inountains  a  range  conttnuca 
N£.  crofiing  the  £.  boundary  of  New  Hampfhire, 
jn  lat.  44^  3o'»  and  forms  the  height  of  land  be- 
tween the  Kennebeck  and  Chaudiere.  Thefe  rangea 
of  mountains  are  fiiU  of  lakes,  ponds*  and  fprings* 
.that  give  rife  to  numberlefs  ftreams  of  various 
fizes,  which,  interlocking  each  other  in  every  di- 
^redion*  and  falling  over  the  rocks  in  romantic 
.caCcades*  flow  meandering  into  the  river  below. 
No  country  on  the  globe  is  better  watered.    The 
chief  river  is  the  Connedicut.    See  Connecti- 
cut, N°  I. 

(9} New  England,  poruLATiON  of.  New 
Eiigland  is  the  moft  populous  part  of  the  United 
tion,and  permit  them  to  bfive  two  reprefentatives  *  States.  It  contains  at  leaft  893,000  fouls.  One 
in  the  legiflative  body  oJF the  ftate.  The  djftria  .fifth  of  thefe  arefencible  men.  New  England 
aiSgned  them  always  border.s  Qpon  the  lan<)s  ..then* ihottld  any  great  and  fudden  emergency  re- 
already  cleared*  and  generally  contains  60*000  ,  quire  iti  .could  fumifh  an  army  of  164,600  mtsn. 
fquare  acresi  The'ie  new  people  ^boofe  the  fi-  .The  great  body  of Jbefe  are  land-hclders.and  cuU 
tuatioo  moft  convenient  fpti:  tfieir.  habitation*  :tivatorsi  of  ;th^.:fG61.  The  former  attaches  them 
uhich^iiufually  ofafquaietJSgiire.  iTfeechnrch  jtp.  tMft  country ;  the:  latter,,  by  making  ..them 
i»  pUced  in  the  centre;  the ,^|oni|ts  divide  t^e  :.ftrPOg  9od  bej^ihy.  enables  them  to  defend  it. 
land  among  tbem(elvL«.  and  each. indofes  bis  pro-  ;The  b(^s  arer<eaiAy  taught  the  ufe.of  arm^^and 
perty  with  a  hedge.  Som^.-wpo^s^ie  nctferYtd  .m^ketbebeftofjfoldiefs.  Few  ooontties  on  earth, 
for  a  ccmmos;.an4  tjbit9:i4ew;pnf|and'.iKCap- ..oi.eqttal  extent  aasl  popiilation*,:caa  ftiruifh  a 

i^antly  enlarging  its  teiTftoicy* " ,.>...  '      fn<u^  formidabl^««rny  than  tids p^rt of  theunion. 

(S.;  New  Emgland*  MOUNTAINS,  Rivp.af«ALC'  .  New  .England  may*  with  propriety^  be  ^^Med  S 
or.    There  are  four  principal  i^qilfi  9^  jQe>un« :  jaHlfcryjof  me9»LWiMOS  ire  anoi^ally 
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into  Other  pmts  of  the  United  States,  thoufands  alfo,  pHrn  of  various  forts,  quinces,  -  peacbes, 
of  its  natives.  The  State  of  Vermont,  which  is  (irom  which  is  made  peach  brandy >)  plums,  cher- 
butofycfterday,  and  contains  about  100,000  fouls,  ries,  apricots,  culinary  plants,  &c.  New  £n^- 
bas  received  more  inhabitartts  from  Connediciit  land  fs  a  fine  grazing  country ;  the  valleys  be* 
than  from  any  other  ftate;  and  yet  between  1774  '  tween  the  hills  arc  generally  interiWted  with 
and  1781,  notwithftanding  her  numerous  emigra-    b^-ooks  of  water,  the  banks  of  which  are  lined 

"  *■      "^ "^      -^  ""■" — '        with  a  tra^  of  rich  meadow  or  intervile  land. 

The  high  and  rocky  ground  is,  in  many  parts, 
covered  with  honey luckle,  and  generally  affords 
tb**  fined  of  pafture.  New'  F.-^gland  therefore 
boaft»  of  ralfing  fomc**  of  the  fineft  cattle  in  the 
world  ;  nor  Will  (\\e  be  envied,  when  the  labour 
of  rnifing  tht»m  is  taken  Into  view.  Two  months 
of  the  hotteft  feafon  in  the  year,  the  fanners  are 
employed  fn'  procuring  food  for  their  cattle;  and 
the  ci)ld' winter  is  fpent  in  dealing  it  out  to  them. 
The  pVenfure  and  profit 'of  dding  this,  is  however 
a  fitisfyiifg  compenfatidn  to  ihe  imneft  and  in- 
dultriotis  farmer. 

'  (ii.)Nf.W  England,  'sf'ATE  of  literature 
IN.*  The  Inhabitants-  of  New  England  are  gene- 
rally fond  of  the  Vt«,  and'  have  cultivated  them 
wfih  grfrat  fucccfs*.  Their  coRegcs  have  flourifli- 
ed  beyond  ^ly-others  in  the  United  States.'  The 
UlUftrious'^haraftefS'they  have  produced,  who 
have  dSft1nguift»ed  themfeWes  in  politics,  law,  di- 
♦?ftUy,  \h^  matbemsiics  and  pMlbfophy,  natural 
3^nd  e^i:htfl«  iy,  ami  in  the  fine  arfs,  particularly 


tions  to  Vermont,  Sufqoehannah,  and  other  pla- 
ces,  and  the  depopulation  occafioned  by  a'feven 
years  bjoody  warj  it  was  found,  from  an  ;idlu*l ' 
cenfus  of  the  inhabitants  io  the  years  bef(ire-fnen- 
tioncd,  that  they  have  Increafed  from  i^y^^s^* 
their  rilimber  in*  I774t  to  190,150,  their  numN*r 
in  1781.  Vaft  numbers  of  the  Now  Englanders, 
fince  the  war^  have  emigrated'  into  the  northern 
parU  of  New  York,  into  Kentucky  and  the  Wef- 
tern  Territory,  and  into  Georgia ;  and  fome  are 
fcattered  into  every  State,  and  every  town  of  tiote 
in  the  .anion. 

(10.)  New  EiQCLAVD,  soii.  akd  produce  ofi. 
The  foil  is  very  various.  On  the  fea-coaft  the 
land  i&  low,  and  in  many  parts  level  and  fandy. 
In  the  valleys,  between  the  ranges  of  mountains, 
the  land  is  generally  broken,  and  in  m?.ny  places 
rocky,  but  of  a  ftrong  rich  foil,  capable  of  being 
cultivated  to  good  advantage,  which  alfo  is  the 
safe  with  many  fpots  even  on  the  tclpB  of  the 
mountains.  Each  traA  of  different  foil  is  diftin- 
^uidied  by  its  peculiar  vegetation,  and  is  pro- 


nounced good,  middling,  or  bad,  from  the  fpe-  '  in  poetry,  evince  the  truth  of  thefeobfervations. 


cies  of  trees  which  it  pfodocest  and  from  one 
fpecies  generally  predominating  in  each  foil,  has 
originated  the  defcriptive  names  of  oak  land^ 
birch,  beech,  and  chefnut  lands,  pine,  barren, 
maple,  aih,  and  cedar  fwamps,  as  each  fpecies 
happens  to  predominate.  Intermingled  with  thofc 
predominating  fpecies  are  walnut,  firs,  elm,  hem^ 
lock,  magnolia,  moofe  wood,  faffafras,  &c.  &c. 


(ti.)  Nrv^^EwtotANt),  TRADE  OF.  New  Eng- 
land has  nffofie  ftaple  commodity.  The  ocean 
and  the  foreffs  affivrd  the  two  principal  articles 
of  eiiport*  Codfifhi  tnackarre!,  ihad,  (almon,  and 
other  fifh — whale  oil  and  whale  bone — mafts, 
boardB,  Tcanftinjir,  ftaves,  Hoops,  'and  ibingles, 
have  been  and  are -fttll  exported  m  large  quantities. 
The  ahniial' amount  of  cod  and  other  fifh  for  f> 


The  beft  lands  prbduce  walnut  and  chefnut ;  the  -reign  exportation^  including- the  profits  arifing  1 

next,  beech  and  oak ;  lands  of  the  third  quality  -fronv  the  whale^fifihery,  is  efttmatcd  at  upwards 

produce  fir  and  pitch  pine;  the  next,  whortks  of  half  a  •miyfon/^-Bendes  the  above  articles  they 

berry  and  'barberry  bulhes;  and  the  pooreft  pro-  export 'from  the 'various  parts  of -New  England 

duce  nothing  but  mariby  imperfedt  Ihrubs.    A-  fhips  built  for  fale,  horfes,  mnlel,  lif^  ftock— 


moog  the  floWeriDg  trees  and  ihrubs  in  the  fbreft^y 
are  the  red-flowering  maple,  the  faffafras,  the  lo- 
cuft  tree,  the  tuiip-tree,  honeyfuckle,  wild  rofe, 
dogwood,  elm»  leather  tree,  laurel,  hawthorn,  &a. 


pickled  beef  and  pbrk,  potaih,  peari-aih,  flax, 
feed,'  b*tter>  and  cheefe,  rum,  &c.  The  balance 
'of  trade,  'as  far  as  Impeifed  calculations  enable 
us  t^  judge,  hsis  generally  been  againft  New  £ng- 


wbich  in  the  fpring  of  the  year  give  thie  wooda  a  "land;  not  from  any  unavoidable  necefiity,  but 


moft  beautiful  apjpearance,  and  fill  them' with  a 
delicious  fragrance.  Among  the  fruits  which 
grow  wild,  are  the  fever al  kinds  of  grapes ;  which 
are  fmall,  four,  and  thick  fkinned.  The  vines- on 
which  they  grow  are  very  luxuriant,  oft«i  over- 
fpreading  the  higheft  trees  in  the  fbrefts ; « and, 
without  doubt,  might  be  greatly  meliomted  liy 
proper  ctiltivation.  Befides  theie,  we  the  >Wff< 
cherries,  white  and  red  mulberries,  cranberries, 
walnuts,  nuts,  cbefnuts,  butter  nut S(b«eehm«i4te, 
MfiJd  ^lums  and  pears,  whortle-berries,  biibeiYis^, 
gooiefaerries.  ftrawberries,  5cc.  The  fbil  in  the 
tntenor  country  is  calculated  for"the  culture  of 
Indian,  corn,  rye,«oat8,  barley,^ix,  hemp,  buck 


from  her  laige  iihportktSdns.  Prom  a  view  of  the 
annual  imports  Into  N^w  England,  it  appears  that 
•  the  gt^ateft  part  of  them  cbnfifts  of  the  luxuries, 
'Or  at  btfft  the  Conveniences  of  life,  that  may  be 
'  difpenfed  With  $  the  country  affords  the  neceifaries 
HI  great  abundance. 

N£W-EMGLAi4D£ks/the  natives  of  New  Eng- 
land;    iSee  New  EfidiA'ND,  §  6,  9,  anld  zi. 

(1— S.)NBWBNH AM,  five  Englifh  villages;  1. 
IS4  of  Bedfbrds  «.  in'Devonfhire,  near  Axminfter: 
5.'<in  ditto,  near  Plytaton:  4.  ioHettfordihire  N. 
of  Baldock  I  5.  in  Kent. 

(6.)NEW«NitA*f,*CA*E,  a  rocky  promontory 
of  iobnfiderabte  W^M^  bn  the  W.  coaft  Of  Nortb 


wheat,,  hetns,  peas,  6cc. '  In'tnaiky  of  tbe.tetalld  ^:ftm<?rrca,  lA^rheTNbrt'h Pacific  Ocean ;  difcovere<i 
,piai;ts,:  wheat  is  rslifed  in  large  quantities  ;*btit  bn    lifCapt.Cfiok,  1111778.  (ftee  Cook.  N**  HI,  J  10 


..jthe  fea^eoaft  it  hav Dever  bntn  cultivated  v^ith  fbt- 
cefs,  being  :tfubjea  ta  blaflrs.  Thrfrtirit«>«^Mleh 
.  the. country  yields  from  Cttlture^are," 'applw^n 
:  the  gteateft  plenty;  cf  tbefe  Iffd^r  1s  made,  Wbfth 
.  fKinJtituUs  the  priocipsl  (trlliK's^the  iarksMUItts 


It  fdtili*lh€«^:'extfefnity  of  an  extitnfive'bajr  c^ll 
ii&  BHJhf  Jkifidt^liich  the  promontory  of  Alaf 
ka  is  the  S.  boundary.  Ldn.  z6»«  14.  W.  Lat.  58 
4'».N.'    "  ■  ri- 

'(•"HfiWElCT^:  a  town  of  Glouce{teHhire»  in  th 
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fbreft  of  Dean,  on  a  tvfer  which  rant  into  the  Se- 
vern. It  has  a  canal  to  Hereford,  a  rich  coalmine, 
and  a  market  on  Friday.  It  Itee  8  itoiles  Nw.  of 
Gloucefter,  and  114  WNW.  of  London.  Loo. 
a.  ao.  W.    Lat.  51.  56.  N. 

NEWENTON,  i.  a  town  of  Kent,  near  Sit- 
tingboorn :  a.  a  town  of  WiltB,  s  miles  N.  of 
Malniibury  :3s  vtHa^  in  ditto,  NW.  of  Everiey. 

NEWFANE,  a  town  of  Vermont,  capital  of 


of  many  <if 'tbeplaces'having  been  ditfngtd  6noe 
that  time,  it  48'difBcnlt  to  afcertain  with  precifion 
what  were  then  the  Ihnits  of  the  foreft.  The  oldeft 
peramhutetion  is  among  the  Ptnu  of  the  Forefi% 
m  the  4ith  year  of  Edward  L  preferved  in  the 
Chapter-houie  at  Weftminfter.  The  boundaries 
there  defcrilied  include  all  the  country  from  the 
Southampton  on -the  E.  to  the  Avon  on  the  W; 
fodowinir  the  fea-coaft  as  £ar  as  the  S.  boundary 


Windham  county,  with  a  church  and  court  houfe;  /  between  thofe  rivers,  and  extending  N.  as  far  as 


30  mile^  E  of  Bennington. 

*  NEWFANGLED,  aij.  [«w  and  fangU.^ 
Formed  with  vain  or  foolifl)  love  of  novelty.— 

At  ChriftmflS  I  no  more  defire  a  rofe, 
Than  wi(h  a  fnow  in 'May's  nevafanghd  ibows. 

Sbak. 
— -Thofe  charities  are  not  newfomgUd  devices  of 
yefterday,  but  are  moft  of  them  as  old  as  the  re^ 
formal  ion.  Atttrhury. 

*  NBWPAN6LEDNESS.  7  n./  [from  mcn 

*  NEWFANGLENESS.  S  fanf^Ud.'l  Vain 
and  foo$fli  noteity.— So  to  nefwfanglenefs  both  of 
manner,  'apparel,  and  each  thing  eife.  Sidney, — 
Yet  he  them 'in  newfangUdtufi  did  pafs.  HMerd, 
—The  wdtaen  would  be  loth  to  come  behind  the 
ftfliion  in  newftmgledneft  of  the  manner,  if  not  in 
coftlinefs  of  the  matter.  Ckirew. 

NBWFIDLER  ZiB,  a  lake  of  Hungary ,  1 7  m. 
long  and  6  broad;  40  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Prefburg. 

NEW  FORKT,  an  estenfive  foreft  of  Hamp* 
fhire,  at  leaft  40  maesin>«oinpais,  which  had  many 
popiikMis  towns  and  villages,  and  56  churches,  till 
it  was  d^ftroyed  and  turned  into  a  ibreit  by  Wil- 
liam the  CoM|aeror.  It  is  remarkable,  that  Wi  l- 
tiAM  n^  tbefonof  this  tyrant;  was  killed  ki  this 
foreft  at  a  huiitinsr  match.  (See  Eholand,  §  20.) 
There  are  nine  walks  in  it,  and  to  every  one  a 
keeper,  under  a  lord  warden,  befides  two  rangers, 
and  a  bow-bearer.  As  this  large  tradl  lay  many 
ages  open  andcxpofed  to  Invafkiifs  from  forelgneilB, 
Henry  VIII.  built  fome  caftles  in  it ;  and  It.  has 
now  ieveral  prHfy  tbwns^aild  villages.  It  is  fifu- 
ated  in  that  fMirt  of  Hampibire  which  itf  bounded 
on  the  E.  by  th^  SOuthamptop,  and  on  the -8.  by 
the  Brittih  Channel.  It  is  advantageoufi)!^  fkuated 
witb  reipe^  to  water  carriage  and  neameft  to  the 
dock-yards,  bi^yond  every  other  foreft,  havffl{g 
feveral  ports  and  phiees  of  /belter  near  it,  ibr 
ffaipping  timber,  particularly  Lymington  'Only  <» 
miles  diftant,  Bewiey  about  half  a  mS^i' and  4<ted. 
bridge  3  or  4  miles  $  and  the  navigttHon  to  Ftortf- 
mouth,  the-moft  con fideraMe  dock-yard  itf'Bng 


North  Chadefond,  on  the  W.  and  to  Wade  and 
Orebrugg,  or  <Dwerbridge,on  the  E.;  and  the 
greateft<fiart,'if  ^ot  the  whole,  of  that  eztenfiye 
dtftrid,  is  mentioned  in  Domefday^book  to'be  the 
foreft  belonging^  to  the  crown.  Another  peram- 
bulation was  however  •  made  in  the  a9th  of  the 
feme  kiogi  which  leaves  out  a  great  part  of  the 
country  conUined  within  the  former.  This  per- 
ambulation,' which  is  preferved  in  ihe  Tower  of 
London,  confines  the  foreft  to  limits  which  appear 
to  have  been  f6H6wed  in  the  aad  of  Charles  II. 
when  the  forelt  was  again* perambulated.  -By  the 
Charia.de  F^t^Jht  ail  lands  not  belonging  to  the 
crown,  wbofh  had' been  affcrefted  by  Henry  II. 
Rkhard  I.^ or  Ring  John,  were  to  be  difaft>iefted; 
bat  as  no  provifion  was  made  for  the  reduaion 
of' the  more  ancient  aflfbreftationis  it  is  eafy  to 
acoount  for  the^  great  diminution  of  tbis  foreft 
in  the.reigh  of  Edward  I.  who  wastnot  likely  to 
fubmittoanyoncnoacbmenton  his  rights^  The 
pcrambufaitionof  Charles  IL  in  1683,  is  the  iaft 
on  record :  it  contains  the  prefent  legal  bGarads 
ofitbe  foreft,  and  was  given  to  the  furveyors  as 
their  gfaide^  in  taking  the  plan  which  they  made. 
Prom  that  ^plan,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
lords  coflamiflioners  of  bis  majefty's  treaAiry,  an 
engraving  wag  made.  According  to^  it,  (the  foraft 
extendi  Mm  Goodfhill  on  the'NW.tothe  fea  on 
the  8£..  about  to  miles;  and  from . Hardley  00 
the  £.no  Ringwood  on  the'W.  abotet  if  nules; 
and  oontans  within  thofe  limits  about  ^^6< 
.acres  ftaluteoiettfore.  The  «4kole,  hoyevesVM 
not  ifnk  laad,  or  now  the  property  of  the  crown : 
there' ai!ie  iirveral  manors,  and  other  confid^rbble 
freehold  eftates,  within  the^erambufatioa,  belong- 
tng^o  hidividttalsy  to  the  amount  of  atxmt  24,^97 
•aotes)  about>6ui-acresarecopyhdldiDr't«ftomary 
*  lands  belonging  lo  his  majefty's  manisr'of  Lynd- 
faurft ;  "about'  1004  acres  are  leafshdld  under'  the 
cvowtop  gi^tM.  for  ceruin  termtf  ofiyeacs,  aisd 
forming  part  of  the  demlfed  land  Ytvsirae,  under 
the  liiaBagemeot  of  the  -fiirveyor^eneral  4|f  <cvosra 


hnd,  is  only  30' miles  fridtn  the  D^UH'eft  of  thefe  '^lauds;  about  901  acres  are'pui^eftnnas  or^en 
places.    This  is  th«  only  fbreft  belonging  to  the  •  ofoudimeuts  on  the  foreft ;  'about  1193  acres^fe 


crown  of  which  the  origin  is  known.'  Domefday 
book  contains  the  mbft  diftin^  account  of  its  ar- 
forettation  by  WilliSm  I.  the  contetns'of  -wety 
field,  farm,  or  eftate  affbrefted,  in  hides^  «aru- 
cates,  or  virgates,  by  which  the  extent 'of  land 
was  then  computed ;  together  with  the  names  of 
the  hundreds  and  vtlhiges,  and  of  the  former  pro- 
prietors, who  were  for  tl^  moft  part  Saxons,  the 
rent  or  yearly  value  of  each  pofleffion#  and  the 
tax  which  had  been  paid  for  it  to  the  crown  du 


hiclbfsci  lands^  held  by  the  mafter^  keepers  and 
groooMieep^rs,  witb  then-  refpedite  lodges ;  and 
tbe  MnfaiDder,  being  (about  63,(45  acres,  are 
Woods  and  wafte  lands  of  the  foreft.  To  perpe^i 
tuate  the  fpot  where  William  Rttfns*  was  killed,  a 
triangular  ftone  was  ereded  in  174^.  "K*  George 
HI.  vifited'  this  ^t  in  2780.  In  Auguft  178s,  a 
curious  andeut  golden  crols  was  found  hei«  hj  a 
lirtsouriog  man  d%giog  turf.  It  weighed  above  ^n 
ounce  of  gol<i^  and  bad  on  one  fide  an  engrsving 


ring  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confoflbr,  before  the  -  of  our  Savioun  and  on  the  other,  the  ladder,  fpear, 
inbabtunts  vrere  expelledi  and  that  part  Of -the    nails,  and  Other  emblems  of  his  fuflerings.   -  ( 
country  hid  wafte,  are  alt  to  be  found  in  that     '  KBW-FOROE»  a  town  of  Ireland,  m  Down.. 
moft  curious  and  venerable  i^eeord.    The  names  ^  NBWFQUNDLAND,  a  large  Ifland  ol  Nosth 
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Amerioi)  Mongmg  to  Great  Britain/ lying  be- 
tween 46°  50'  and  51^  30'  Lat«  N.  and  between 
Sf  30'  and  58^  %d  Loo.  W.  ol  London.  The 
form  i8thatof^an  irregular  triangle,  the  bafe  or 
S.  'iide  being  80  leagues  in  extent;  the  B.  fide  is 
the  longeft ;  ^nd  the  .whole  circumference  about 
150  leagues.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N,  by  the  Straits 
of  Belleifle,  which  feparate  it. from  Labrador;  on 
the  £.  and  S.  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  W. 
the  Gulph  of  St  lawrcQce.  The  climate  is  ra- 
ther fevere;  and  .the  foil,  at  kaft  ontthe  lea-coaft, 
which  is  all  that  we  know  of  it,  as  poor  and  bar- 
renu  A  few  kitehen  vegetables,  with  ftrawberri^s 
alia  rafpberries,  are  all  its  produce;  The  country 
within  land  is  mountainous,  and  abounds  with 
timber :  there  are  federal  riyers,  which  are  plcnti- 
fiilly  ftored  with  various  forts  of  fifh^;  many  deep 
bays,  and  good  ports.  St  J^n's  and  Plicentia 
are  the  two  principal  iettlements,  and  at  each  of 
thefe  there  is  a  fort »  the  number  of  people  who 
remain  here  in  winter  is  computed  at  4000.  The 
French,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  were  permitted 
to  filh  from  Cape  Bonavifta  on  the  £.  fide,  round 
the  N.  of  the  ifland,  to  Point  Rich  onjthe  W.;  and 

5  the  treaty  of  Paris,  they  were  allowed  the  iflet 
St  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  to  dry  their  fiffa,  but 
not  to  et&Bt  fortifications.  The  great  importance 
of  this  i^ace  ariies  from  its  fiihery,  which  is  partly 
carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  at  the  feveral  har- 
bours, which  are  about  ao  in  number,  who  take 
<raft  quantities  of  cod  near  the  coafty  which  they 
bring  in  and  cure  at  their  leifure,  to  have  it  ready 
for  the  ihips  when  they  arrive.  But  the  great  and 
extenfive  nibery  is  on  the  banks  at  fonie  diftance 
from  the  ifland.  The  great  bank  liea  oo  leagues 
fh>m  the  nearcft  point  of  land,  from  the  latitude 
41®  to  49^^  ftretching  300  miles  in  length  and  75 
in  breadth.  (See  Bank,  §  4.)  £aft  of  this  lies  the 
Falfe  Bank ;  the  next  is  ftyled  Feri  or  tJU  Green 
BanJkf  about  %io  miles  long,  and  190  over ;  then 
Bampterth  about  the  fame  fiae ;  the  (boals  of  Sand 
Ifland,  Whale  Bank,  and  the  Bank  flf^St  Peter's, 
with  feveral  others  of  lefs  note^  ail  abounding 
with  fifli.  The  cod  are  caught  only  by  a  hook 
and  lin^r(fee<GADU»,  $  9;)  yet  an  expert  .fiflier 
will  take  A-om  150  to  400  in  a  day ;  for  the  £fli 
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pends.    As  .foon  as  the  cod  are  caught,  tbe'bead 
IS  taken  off;  they  are  opened,  gutted,  and  (alted ; 
and  the  falter  ftows  them  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hold,  head  to  tail,'  in  beds  a  fathom  or  two 
fquare ;  laying  lay^  of  fait  and  fifli  alternately, 
but  never  mixing  fifli  caught  on  different  days, 
^hen  they  have  lain  thus  three  or  four  days,  to 
drain  off  the  water,  they  are  placed  in  another 
part  of  the  fliip,  and  falted  again ;   where  they 
remain  till  the  veflfel  is  loaded.    Soniietin^es  they 
are  cut  in  thick  pieces,  and  put  in  barrels  for  the 
conveniency  of  carriage.    The  dry  cod,  though 
of  the  lame  kind  with  the  freih  ood,  are  much 
fmaller,  and  therefore  fitter  to  keep,  as*  the  fait 
penetrates  nwre  eafily  into  them.    The  fifliery  of 
both  is  much  alike;  (fee  Fishery,  J  8 ;)  only 
this  latter  is  moft  expenfive,  as  it  takes  up  niore 
time,  and  employs  more  hands;  and  yet  fcarce 
half  fo  much  fait  is  fpeot  in  this  as  in  the  other. 
When  feveral  veflels  meet  and  intend  to  fifh  in 
the  fame  port,  he  wholj:  fliallop  firf^- touches 
ground  becomes  entitled  to  the  quality  and  privi* 
leges  of  admiral :  he  has  the  choice  of  his  fltation^ 
and  of  all  the  wood  on  the  coaft  at  his  arrival. 
As  faft  as  the  matters  arrive,  they  unrig  their 
veflels,  leaving  nothing  but  the  flirouds  to  fuftain 
the  mafts ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  mates  pro- 
vide a  tent  on  fhore,  covered  with  branches  of 
ttees,  and  ikils  over  them,  with  a  fcaffold  of  great 
trunks  of  pines,  11, 15,  i^,  and  often  to  feet  high, 
conunonly  from  40  to>6o  feet  long,  and  about 
one  third  as  much  in  breadth.    While  the  fcaf- 
fold  is  preparing,  the  crew  are  a-fi(hing ;  and  as 
faft  as  they  catch,  they  bring  their  fifli  afliore, 
and  open  and  fait  them  upon  moveable  benches; 
but  the  main  faking  is  performed  on  the  fcafifold. 
When  the  fifli  have  taken  lalt,  they  wafh  and 
hang  them  to  drain  on  rails ;  whra  drained,  they 
ar^.laid  on  fmall  pieces  of  wood  laid  acrofs,  and 
covered  with  branches  of  trees,  having  the  leaves 
(tripped  off.  for  the  paffage  of  the  air.    On  thefe 
ft^es  they  are  difpofed  a  fiib  thick,  head  againfk 
tail,  v?tt;h  the  back  uppermoft,;andafe  turned  care- 
fully.   The  fack  fliips  go  diredtly  to  the  ifland, 
where  they  purchafe  fi(h  from  the  mhabitanta  ei- 

,.,, __  ,,  .ther  by  barjteror.billsof.e^change.  The  principal 

never  bite  in  the  night,  and  the* labour  is  very  ^m^rkets  for  cqd  are  Spain,  iPprtugal,  luly,  and 


great.  Th«-  ufual  feafon  is  from  May  to  O^ober, 
Jn  the  height  of  which  there  are  from  5oo;to  700 
fail  upon  the  banks  at  a  time.  Bui'  the^.  beft  fea- 
fon is  reckoned  from  Feb.  to  June ;  thofe  taken 
.  in.  July,  Aug.  and  Sept.  being  apt  to  fpoil  foon. 
They  are  cared  in- very  different,  ways.  .Some  are 
ftyled  whiufiflry  others  mudfijky  which  are  ftow^d 
and  iblted  in  the  hold,  and  will  not  keep  long ; 
but  the  beft  and  moft  valuable  are  thedried  cod. 
The  quantity  taken  is  prodigious;  yet  .in  U^n^t 
ieafons  ana  in  different  places  varies  confiderably, 
as  the  fift)  frequently  change  their  ftations.  The 
^flmgjhips  lie  upon  the  banks,  take  andcur^  their 
own  nflif  and  when  they  are  fuU  fail- for  a  market. 


the.  Weft  Indies.  The  value  of  thiff  fifliery  is 
computed  at  fome  hundred  tboufand  pounds  ao- 
qv^ly;  employing,  befides  feveral  hundred  fliips, 
fome  thouiands  of  feameuf  and  affording  a  main- 
(^enao^e  to  a  number  of  tradefinen  of  different  oc- 
cupations^ by  whwh  many  large  towpis  in  the  W. 
of  England- accumulate  much  wealth,  and  at  the 
'fame  time  contribute  to  tl^e  benefit  of  the  public. 
The  great  utility  of  this  fiihery  was  very  early 
feeo,  and  very  vigoroufly  puriped ;  for  in  the  be- 
giiiping  of  the  reign  of  king  James  1. 150  fail  were 
employfd  therein.  Three  quintals  of  wet  fifli 
make  one  quintal  of  dried  cod.  The  livers  of 
every  soo-  qiaintals  make  a  hogfliead  of  oil ;  and 


They  are  firom  100  to  150  tons  burden,  and  will    thero  are  many  ieflW  advantages  that  diminifli  the 


catch  between  30,000  and  40,000  cod  each.'  The 
moft  effential  part  of  the  filhery  is^to  hawe«a  m^f- 
ter  who  knows  how  to  cut  up  tbecod,  one  who 
is  ikilled  to  take  off  the  head  properly^aod  above 
all.a  good  falter,  on  which  the  prefen^ing  of  them, 
itaod  Qonfequently  the  fuocefsof  the  \oyage,  de- 


expenfe.  The  fifliery  produces  differently  in  dif- 
ferent feafonsi  but  it  is  reckoned  a  very  good  one 
when  it  produces  300,000  quintals  of  fifli  and 
3C00  barrels  of  oil.  As  every  fliip  carriea  \%j  and 
e^cb  boat  8  men,  and  as-thefe  return  home  in  fix 
months^  thcfo  cannot  be  a  better  ourfery  for  fea- 
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men.    The  artiBcers  and  traders  empToyed  ia 
building,  viftuallisg,  and  repairing  thefe  VeifelSy 
are  Very  aumerous  in  the  refpedive  ports  from 
which  they  M].    Thefe  circumftancas  juitify  the 
particular  attdntion  paid  by  government  to  this 
branch  of  the  public  iervice ;  of  whith  ^n  annual 
and  very  diftind  account  is  delivered' by  the  pro- 
per officer  to  the  governor  of  Newfoi!indland»  1. 1. 
the  comniodore  of  his  majefty's  (quadron/    Mr 
Pennant,  in  the  appendix  to  "his  .A^ic  ^joology, 
gi?e8  the  following  account  of  this  iiland^  <*  With- 
in the  circuit  of  60  miles  of  the  fouthem  party  the 
country  is  hilly,  but  Hot  mountainous.    The  hills 
increafe  in  height  as  they  recede  from  the  fea ; 
their  oourfe  is  irregular,  not  forming  a  chain  of 
billsf  but  rife  and  hUA  abruptly.    The  eoafts  are 
high,  and  the  Oiores  tnoft  remarkably  bold# '  The 
fame  may  be  4id  of  almoft  every  part  of  this  vaft 
ifland.    The>«ountry  is  much  wooded,  and  -the 
bills  are  clothed  with  birch»  hazel,  fpruce,  fir, 
and  pine,  all  fimall ;  which  is  chiefly  o^r'ini  ^^  the 
iohabiunts  taking  o£F  the  bark  to  cover  the  'fifli 
ftages.    This  peninfula  is  fo  indented  by  the  fine 
aod  deep  bays  of  Placentia,  St  Mary,  Concep- 
tion, and  Trinity*  that  it  may  be  ea lily  penetrated 
in  all  parts,  which  is  done  for  the  fake  of  fowl- 
ivg,  or  procuring  fpars  for  mafis,  oars,  &c.    The 
ifthmufes^are   moft  remarkably  narrow.     The 
mountains  on  the  SW.  tide,  near  the  fea,  are  very 
high,  and  terminate  in  lofty  headlands.    Such  are 
Chapeau  Rat^ef  a  moft  renurkably  high  promon- 
t'jry,  Cape  St  Mary's,  and  Cape  le  Hune :  on  the 
K£.  moft  of  the  bills  terminate  pyramidally,  but 
form  Qo  chain.   The  interior  parts  ^  the  country 
conM  chiefly  of  morafles,  or  dry  barren  ham- 
mocks,  or  level  land,    with  frequent  lakes  or 
ponds,  and  in  fome  phces  covered  with  ftunted 
black  ipruce.    The  rivers  of  Newfoundland  are 
unfit  for  navigation,  but  they  are  of  uie  in  float- 
ing down  the  v^ood  with  the  fummer  floods ;  and 
are  excellent  guides  for  the  hunters  of  beavers  and 
other  animals,  to  penetrate  up  the  country,  which 
a^  yet  has  never  been  done  deeper  than  30  miles. 
Near  the  brooks  timber  iscomlbonly  met  virith,  but 
tcldoTD  above  3  or  4  miles  inland,  and  in  valleys ; 
the  hi!is  in  the  N.  diftrid  being  naked  and  barren. 
In  fome  parts  of  Newfoundland  there  is  timber 
I'ufHciently  large  for  building  merchant  fliips: 
the  hulk  i»  made  of  juniper,  «nd  the  pine  fumiihes 
maftg  and  yards ;  but  as' yet  none  has  been  found 
large  enough  for  a  maft  for  a  large  cotter.    The 
£ihery  is  dirided  into  two  feafons ;  that  on  the 
fdore,  or  the  ihore  feafoo,  commences  about  the 
20th  of  April,  and  ends  about  the  loth  of  Odober; 
the  boau  fiA  in  from  4  to  so  fathoms  water. 
The  moft  important,  the  bank-fiihing  feafon,  be- 
gins the  xoth  of  May,  and  continues  till  the  30th 
of  Sept.  and  carried  on  in  30  to  45  fathoms 
depth  of  water.    Banking  vefiels  have  failed  from 
St  John's  to  the  bank  as  early  as  the  t  ath  of  April. 
At  firft  they  nfe  pork  or  birds  for  a  bait ;  but  as 
tbey  catch    fifti,   they  fupply  themfelves  with 
(helUfiih  called  clams,  which  are  found  in  the  belly 
of  the  cod.    The  nest  bait  is  the  lobfter ;  afkr 
titat  the  herring  and  the  launce,  which  laft  till 
Jcne,  when  the  capetan  comes  on  the  coaft, 
and  is  another  bait.    In  Auguft  the  fi|uid  comes 
mto  utc,  and  finally  the  Uerring  again.     The 


gveateft  number  of  cod-fiih  taken  by  a  fiogle  flA- 
erman  In  the  feafbn  has  been  13,000,  but  the 
average  is  7000.  The  largeft  fifli  which  has  beeu 
taken  was  4  (eet  3  inches  long;  and  weighed  461b- 
A  banking  veflel  of  10,000  fiih  ought  to  ie  filled 
in  three  weeks,  and  fo  in  proportion ;  and  80 
quintals  (lit  lb.  each)  for  a  boat  in  the  fame  time. 
In  1785,541  Englifh  veflels  flflied  on  the  bank,  a 
number  exceeding  thai  of  the  French.  A  heap 
of  dried  fifli,  40  feet  long  jind  lo  wide,  and  4 
deep,  contains  300  <]uintals.  Such  an  heap  fet- 
tles, in  the  couHe'of  48  hours  after  it  is  m^ule, 
about  one  nth.  An  #xtraordinary  fplitter  w31 
fplit  five  quintals  of  fifl)  in  an  hour.  The  average 
in  that  time  is  two.  There  is  no  -fifhing  during" 
winter,  on  account  of  the  inclemency  tf  the  feafon. 
it  is  fiippcftd-tbat  the  fifli  in  a  gre^dt  meafure  quit 
the  banks  before  that  time,  as  in  general  they  are 
very  fcarce  when  the  filhingveflHs  ^oUpon  the 
banks-  early  in  Qiring.  There  are  a  few  fmall 
towns,  on  the  coafts,  which  ^i^i  ^rdens  fown 
with  EngliOi  pulfe  j  but  manf  T)f  tb&  ThbabitanU 
*quit  the  country  in^winter.  An  adhilral  dr  fome 
lea  officer  is  governor  of  Newfoundland.  He  fails 
from  England  in  May,  and  retilms;'by  the  30th  <^ 
November." 

New  Galloway.  ^  See  Galloway,  N*  VI. 

New  Hanover.  See  Hanover,  N^  10, 11,  n. 

New  Hampshire.    See  Hampshire,  N^  4. 

(i.)  NEW-HAVEN,  a  county  of  Connecticut, 
extending  along  th^  Sound,from  Middlefex  county 
on  the  E.  to  Fairfield  county  W. ;  about  30  miles 
long  finom  Ni  toS.  and  a8  broad  from  E.  to  W. 
It  is  divided  into  14  townfliip^,  which,  in  1790, 
contained  30,397  citizens,  ^nd  433  flaves.  The 
lands  dre  hilly,  but  well  watered  and  well  culti- 
vated. In  a  hill  a  few  miles  W.  by  N.  6f  the  city, 
ts  a  cave,  fkmous  for  havipg  been  the  refidence  of 
John  Dixwell,  one  of  the  regicide  judges,  who 
fat  on  the  trial  of  K.  Charles  I. 

ts.)  New-Haven,  the  capital  of  the  above 
county,  and  the  largeft  city  in  the  State  ^  and  al- 
ternately with  Hartford  ohe  of  its  capitals.  It  is 
pleafantly  feated  oh^  large  plain,  at  the  head  of 
the  harbour,  partly  furrounded  by  hills,  4  miles 
N.  of  Long  Ifland.  It  has  4  principal  (beets  lying 
NW.  and  S£.  crolTed  by  others  at  right  angles. 
Near  the  centre  is  a  large  fqnare,  furrounded  by 
public  buildings,  fuch  as  the  Aate-houfe,  %  col- 
leges, 4  churches,  a  chapel,  8cc.  and  ornamented 
with  rows  of  trees.  The  population,  in  1794, 
was  about  4000 ;  the  number  of  houfes  400.  It 
has  a  good  trade  with  New  York  and  the  W.  In- 
dia iflands.  The  exports  for  1794  amounted  to, 
171,808  dollars.  Manufactures  of  linen,  cotton, 
paper,  buttons,  &c.  are  carried  oh. '  In  Yale 
College  is  a  library  of  above  3000  volumes,  a' 
philoTophical  apparatus.  Set.  It  lies  40  miles  S. 
by  W.  of  Hartford,  88  from  New  York,  and  183 
NE.  of  Philadelphia.  £00,72.56.  W.  Lat.  41. 
18.  N. 

(3.)  Nbw-Havbn,  a  townihip  of  Vermont,  in' 
Addifon  county,  on  the  Otter,  containing  723* 
citizens  in  1795. 

(4.)  Nbw-Havbn,  a  town  of  Suflex,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Oufe,  with  a  quay  on  the  E.  fide ; 
7  miles  $.  of  Lewes,  and  56  S.  of  London.  Lon. 
0.  5.  £.    Latt.  50. 49*  N. 
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'  (5.)  Nsw^Haybii,  a  town  of  Kent»  ia  ThaneC. 
(6«)Newhavbn,  a  confideraUe  fiihiQg  tillage 
4>f  ScoUahd,  in  Mid-Lothian^  %  miles  N«  of  £dio- 
burgh^  and  1;  W.  of  Leith }  much  reforted  to  for 
let;  l^tbingy  for  which  it  hag  elegant  accommoda- 
tioDB,  .  Th^.  population  in  1793  was  about  6oo. 
.NeV  HfiBRiDBs.    See  HbrrIdbs,  N^  a, 
.^EW  HenpstbaD)  a  townlhip  of  New  Ttirk,  in 
Qrao^  county,  containbg  %4s  eledors  in  1796^ 
II^EWHIU^  a  pariih  of  Scotland  in  Aberdeeo- 
.    niire»  of  an  irregular  l^eiagooal  form»  si  n^H^  ^ 
diameter,  bouided  by  the  Don»  on  the  Nfi. 
The  furf|u:e  is  hilly;  The  (oil  in  the  NB.  a  deep, 
rich  mouldy  producing  rich  crops  of  oatSi  barley, 
turnips,  &c.  but.  in  the  reft,  light  (hallow  and 
fpp^^«    The  air  is  fliarp;  the  roads  are  good. 
The  popi^latypu  ui  xyoa  was  1153 ;  increafe  1949 
fiAce  X75i,;  the  number  of  borfes  was  sjo;  of 
(beep  6oQ,,and  black  cattle  900.    Three  fairs  for 
cattte  ai^  har4.  wares,  are  held  at  Qreenbunu 
There  are  4  quarries  of  granite,  and  federal  nur^ 
feries  of  :tnees  at  AuchmnU*    See  Auchmuli*. 
New  Hpi'D|{RKBS8,  a  townlhip  of  New  Hamp- 
,  fhire,  in  Qranon  county,  00  the  P^igewaifet, 
3  miles  E.  by  S^  of  Plymouth... 

New  Holland.  See  Holland,  N°  VI,  VII; 
1— xo.  .    . . 

New  Huntinojon,  a  mountainous  tawnihip 
of  Vermonjt  in  Chittendon  county. 
New  Jersey.    See  Jersbt,  N^.4« 
NEWIN.    SietNEviN. 
.   ♦  NEWING.  If.  /  [from  nem,,]    Yeft  or  barm, 
(i.)  NEWINOTON,  a  town  of/Kent,  near 
Hithe  and  Folkilon. 

(«.)  NswiNGTOK,  a  town  of  Qeorgia,  5  miles 
NW.  of  Savannah. 

New  Ips wrcHi  ^  towo(hip  01  New  Hampfliire, 
ip  Hillfborough  county,  o\\  the  .S^uhej^an,  with  an 
aciideniy;  containing  1241  citizens' in  1795*  It 
lies  74  miles  WSW,  of  Pprtfnioqth,'  .; 

New  iREifAKD.  See  Britain,  1^  IV;  and 
Ireland,  N"  ill.  and  IV. 

New  Kent,  a  county  of  Virgisia,  33.  miles 
lopg^and  1%  broad,  containing  fl5  39  citizens,  and 
3700  (laves  in  1795. 

'  (z.)  NEWLAND,  an  ifland  of  England,  n^ar 
the  NW.  coaft  of  Cornivall,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Aian,  4  miles  below  Padftow. 

(1—13.)  Newlanp,  zx  Englifh  villages;  viz.  a« 
n  Dorfetlh.  on^  each  in  Cumberland,  Gloucefter, 
Kent,  Warwick,  and  Worcefter ;  and  of  4  in 
Yorkiliire, 

NswLANDS,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Tweed- 
dale  olr  Peebles«ihire,  on  the  borders  of  Mid-Lo- 
thian. The  furface  is  varied  with  hills  and  val- 
leys, but  the  former  are  green  to  the  top.  The 
foil  is  partly  clay,  partly  loam.  Mineral  fprings 
abound,  and  trees  thrive  every  where.  Lime, 
coals,  ochre  and  mapngaoefe,  are  alfo  found.  An. 
ochre  manufactory,  is  eftabliihed.  About  1300^ 
Scots  acres  are  in  cultivation  ;  but  improvements 
are  retarded  by  heavy  thirlage^.  The  population, 
in  1790,  was  891 ;  decreafe  xi8  fince  X755 :  the 
number  of  horfes  was  130 ;  cows  ^eo,  and  iheep 
3000.  Drochil  Castle  is  in  thul  pariih.  See 
that  article.  The  chief  gentlemens  ieatft  arr,  the 
Wbeamy  La  Mamha^  and  MaghiehiU. 
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'  (z«)  Nnw^NDON,  a  town  <tf  Virginia,  capital 
of  Bedford  county,  \i%  miles  W.  by  S,  of  Rich- 
mood. 

(»» 3O  New  London.  See  London,  N^  V. 
andVL 

Nsw  Lucb.    See  Lues,  N'  5. 

*  NEWLY.  «Ar.[fii(>miifw.]  i.Freihly;  lat^ 

Her  breath  indeed  thofe  hands  have  ne^lfi 

ftopp'd;*  S^. 

•^Tbey  iMwjp  learned  by  the  king^s  example,  that 

attaindhnri  do  kiot  tatemipt  the  conveying  of  title 

to  the  crown.  Battm*^ 

Her  lips  vrtre  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
Compared  to  that  was  next  her  chin ; 
'    Some  bee  had  ftung  it  newlj.  SucJUkg> 

He  rubb'd  it  o^er  with  iv«w/y  gathered  mint. 

a.  In  a  manner  difierent  from  the  former. — 
Sucfa  is  the  power  of  that  fweet  p«ffioo» 

That  it  all  fordid  bafenefs  doth  repd, 

Aud  the  refined  mind  doth  nnviy  fafliion 

Into  a  fairer  form.  S^atfir* 

3.  In  a  manner  not  esifting  before. 

New  Machar.    See  Machar. 

NE WMANSTOWN,  a  town  of  Pennfylvania, 
in  Dauphioe  county;  7a  miles  Nw.  by  W. of 
Peonfylvania. 

NEWMARK.    See  Ney^mark,  N"^  x,  and  i. 

( I.)  NEWMARKET,  a  town  of  England,  in 
Cambridgeflitre,  14  miles  £.  of  Cambridge,  13  from 
St  Edmondibury,  and  60  NE.  of  London  ;  with 
one  long  ilreet,  the  N.  fide  in  Suffolk,  the  S.  fide 
in  Cambridge-ihire.  It  is  a  healthy  place,  and  a 
great  thorough-fare  in  the  road  from  London  to 
}ilorfolk;  but  ftands  moftly  by  the  horfe-races 
every  year  in  April  and  Oaober,  here  being  the 
fineft  courfe  in  England;  pn  which  there  is  a  houfe 
for  the  king  when  he  comes  to  the  races,  which 
was  built  by  Charles  II.  The  king  gives  a  plate 
or  two  ev^y  year,  befides  thofe  given  by  the  no- 
bility (  and  wagers  are  laid  upon  the  hories,  which 
are  feldom  under  500!.  and  often  above  xoool. 
It  has  two  co0eehoufes,  at  which,  every  night 
and  rooming  during  the  races,  there  is  gaming, 
as  there  is  alfo  at  the  hiwfes  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry;  Here  are  alfo  cock-matches.  It  has  a 
chapel  of  eafe  to  the  mother-church  at  Ditton  ; 
and  another  in  the  Suffolk  fide,  which  is  parochi- 
al. The  town  was  burnt  in  1683,  but  foon  re* 
built.  It  has  z  charity  fchools,  one  for  ao  boys, 
another  for  ao  girls,  fuppoited  by  50!.  a-year, 
firft  fettled  by  Queen  Anne.  It  has  markets  on 
Tueiday.    Lon.  o.  45.  E.    Lat.  s^*  ^o.  N. 

{%.)  NfiWMARKET,  a  town  of  N«  Wal«8  in 
Flint(hire> 

(sO  NfiWMARKBT,  a  town  of  Virginia,  in  Am- 
herft  county,  100  miles  above  Richmond,  and  378 
from  Philadelphia, 

N$W  MiLFoRD,  a  town  of  Connedicut,  in 
Litchfield  county ;  x8x  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

N^w  Mill,  a  vilU^  of  Banff-ihire,  in  the  pa- 
rtfli  of  Keith,  containmg  6$  inhabitants  in  X79X. 

NEWMILNS,  an  ancient  burgh  of  barony  in 
Ayr/hire,  in  th^  pariih  of  Loudoun,  ereded  by  K* 
James  IV.  under  the  fuperiority  of  the  earU  of 
Loudoun*  Jt  contained  About  1000  inbabatants  in 
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179 1.  Ma$hkn  00  the  3d  Toefdaf  o£  Maf,  ad 

Wed.  of  July,  aid  Aug.  xStfa  Oa.  and  a9th  Nov.' 

O.S. 

(i.)  *  NEWNESS.  «./.  Lfirom  a*w.]  i.  Frefh- 
oefs;1ateD€fs;  recentneu;  ftate  of  being  lately 
produced.— Their  ftories,  if  they  had  beeo  pre^ 
lerved,  and  what  elle  was  performed  in  that  new* 
ne/s  of  the  world,  there  could  nothing  of  more 
delight  have  been  left  to  poftentY.RaUigJb.--' 
In  tbefe  difturbances. 

And  newnefs  of  a  wavering  government, 

T'  avenge  them  of  their  fwmer  grievances.  Dun. 
^yv^hen  Horace  VTrit  bis  fatyrs,  the  monarchy 
of  his  Caeiar  was  tn  its  nnumfSf  and  the  govern- 
metic  bat  juft  made  eafy  to  his  conquered  people. 
Bryd,jMV^  a.  Novelty ;  unacquaintance.— Words 
borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  majefty  to  ftile. 
they  have  the  authority  of  years,  and  out  of  their 
iotermifltoado  win  to  themfelves  a  kind  of  grace 
like  fuwnefs^Ben  J<m/6m'^Ne<ufnefit  in  gceat  mat- 
ters,  was  a  worthy  entertainment  for  a  mind, 
JwrA.  3.  Something  lately  produced.— There  are 
ibme  wnvnejts  of  Engliib,  tranflated  from  the 
beaaties  of  modern  tongues,*  as  well  as  from  the 
degancies  of  the  Latin.  Dnfd,  Don  Sebafi,  4.  In- 
ooratioo;  ble  change. — 

Away,  my  friends,  new  flight  $ 

And  happy  nemmefs  that  intends  old  right*  Siktk^ 
5.  Want  of  pradiie. — His  device  was  to  come 
wfihoat  any  device,  all  in  white  like  a  new  knight, 
bat  fo  new  as  his  nmmefs  ihamed  rooft  of  the 
«then  long  ezercife.  Sidney* 

(a.)NEWMEss.    SeeNoVBLTY.    . 

(1.)  NEWNHAM.    See  Nbwenham,  V^  6. 

(a.)  N£WNHAM,a  town  of  Glouceiterihi  on  the 
Severn,  with  a  market  on  Friday;  g  miles  SW.  of 
Gloucefler,  and  iia  NW.  of  London.  Lon.  a. 
13.  W.    Lat.  51.46.  N. 

New  Paltz,  &  town  of  New  York  in  Ulfler 
ccnnty,  wkhji  Dutcb  church';  80  miles  NW.  of 
New  Yo/k. 

(i.)  NEWPORT,  a  borough  of  England,  in 
ComwaH,  NV  of  Laukceston,  with  which  it  was 
formerly  joined,  and  a  14  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Lon- 
don. It  iimds  a  members  to  Pariiameat*  Lon«'  4* 
36.  W.    Lat.50.43.  N. 

(1.}  N£wi>oaT,  a  large  borough  of  Hkmpfh.  in 
the  Ifle  of  Wight,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  bur- 
seffes;  who  fend  two  members  to  Parliament. 
It  has  markets  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  In  1648,  a 
treaty  was  entered  into  at  this  town  between  K^- 


of  NsavroRT  Bay,  18.  miles  NB.  of  St.  DaWdV, 
and  a35-  WNW.  of  London.  Lon.  4.  jo.  W. 
Lat^ja.  6.  N.      '  > 

(5.)  NfiWPORT,  a. town  of«Shropfh.  with  a  free 
fchool,  and  a  market  on  Sat.  1 7  mflcs  E.  of  Shrewt 
bury,  and  14a  NW.  of  London.  Lon.  a.  18.  W. 
Lat.  5  a.  45*  N. 

(6.)  NBWPOitT,  a  maritime  county  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  Rhode  lOand,  comprehending  Rhode 
Ifland,  Canonicut,  Prudence,  Black  lOand,  and  fe«' 
veral  fmlEU  iflands.  It  is  divided  into  7  townftipsi 
It  contained  13,934  citizens  and  366  flavestn  1795. 

(7.)  Nbwpobt,  the  metropolis  of  Rhode  IflaVid, 
and  of  the  above  county,  is  f^ated  on  the  SW.end 
ct  Rhode  lOand,  5  miles  from  the  coaft,  on  a 
gentle  afcent  affording  a  fine  view  ofthe  harbour, 
along  which  it  extends  from  N.  to  S.  It  has  fe<- 
veral  fine  ftreets  and  fqUares,  a  ftate-houfe,  an  aca- 
demy, a  public  library,  9  churches  and  a  Jewiih 
fyoagogue ;  and  carries  on  duck  and  cotton  ma- 
nufadories,  with  a  confiderable  trade.  It  is  30 
miles  S£.  of  Providence,  80  NE.  of  New  York, 
and  a9a  of  Philadelphia.  Lon.  o.  43.  W.  Lat. 
5a.  4.  N. 

(8.)  Newport,  a  trading  town  of  Delaware/  in 
Ncwcaftle  county,  on  the  N.  ftde  of  tbe  Chnftiana, 
3  mites  above  Wilmington,  and  31  SW.  of  Phila- 
delpbia; 

(9.)  Newport,  a  town  of  Maryland,  in  Charles 
county,  64  miles  from  Annapolis,  and  195  from, 
Philadelphia..!    .  . 

(lo.)  NEWPOR.T,  a  tovim  of  Ireland,  in  Mayo 
county,  193  miles  from  Dublin. 

(11.)  Newport,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Tipper** 
ary,  86  mtlea  from  Dublin. 

(la.)  Newport  Bay.    SceN°4. 

(j3.)New  Port  Glasgow.  See  Port-Glas- 

GOW. 

( 14.)  Newport  Pagnel,  a  town  of  England, 
in  Bucks,  with  markets  on  Wed.  and  Sat.  oh  a  H- 
vulet  that  runs  Into  the  Oufe ;  famous  for  its  ma- 
nufadures  of  laces:  14  miUs  £N£.  of  Bocking- 
ham,  15  SSE.  of  Northampton,  and^ji  NNW.of 
Londpn:  .  Lon.  o.  43-  W.    Lat.  5a.  4.  N*. 

(ic.)  Newport  Pratts,  a  fea  port  town  of 
Ireland,  in  Mayo,  on  Clew  Bay,  8  miles  W.  of 
Cafllebar.    Lon.  9.  ai.-lV.    Lat.  53.  si,  N. 

Nbw  Purchase.  'See  Dartmouth,  N°  3. 

New  River,  a  fine  artificial  river  of  London, 
brought  from  two  fprings  at  Cbadwell  and  Am- 
well,  near  Ware  in  Herts,  to  fupply  the  metropo- 


Charles  f.  and  tbe  commiffioners  from  the  Parlia-    lis  with  water.  (See  Amwell,  N°  a.)  It  was  co^ 
ment.  It  is  feated  on  theCowes,  which  is  navigable    pleted  iir  i6r3>»  by  Sir  Hugh  Middleton,  who  fpent 


itp  to  it  In  fmall  veflels;  ^  miles  S.  of  Cowes,  17 
of  Southampton,  and  91  SW.  of  London.  'Lon.  i . 
15.  W.  Lat.  0.40.  N. 

(3.)  Newport,  a  town  of  Monmouthfhnre,  on 
the  U&,  over  which  it  has  a  handfome  bridge,  4 


his  fortune  on  this  patriotic  work.  (See  Middle- 
toh,N°  a.)  This  river,  with  its  various  vritidings, 
is  36}  miles  and  16  po!e$  long.  It  is  under  the' 
management  of  a  corporation  called  the  Ne^w  Ri' 
ver  C0f»^y»^hich  is  one  of  the  mbft  flourifhing 


mfles  above  its  mouth ;  with  a  good  harbour, and  .  in  London.    (See  Ismmgton.)    Wherelhe  new 


amsrketon  Sat.  It  had  a  caftle  and  walls,  re- 
lids  of  which  are  ftill  vifible.  U  is  19  rhiles  SW. 
of  Monmouth,  and  15  a  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Lon. 
3.4.W.  Lat.  51.  36.  N. 

(4 )  Newport,  a  town  of  S.  Wales  in  Pem- 
brokefli.  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  near  the  coaft ;  wkb 
a  handfome  church,  an  ancient  caftle,  and  a  mar- 
ket on  Sat.  It  it  governed  by  a  mayor,  la  alder- 
Rci]*  a  recorder,  &c.    It  is  feAted  at  the  bottom 
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river  paflesthe  deep  flopeorbank  of  Amwell  hill, 
and  ieerils  an  -amplt  poof »of  water,  tiF.ere  is  a  little 
iAe,  ORa which  Mr-  Myl6&  has  reared  a,  monument 
to  the  virtues!  of  Sir  Hugh  Middleton. 

New  Ross.    See  Ro^s,  N*»  la. 

(i.)NEWRY,  a  cor.flderable  fea-port  town  of 

Ireland,  in  Down-county,  on  the  fi^  of  a  hiTl,  at 

the  foot  of  which  ruae-tbe  Newry  ;  over  which 

it  has  a  (lone  bridges,  and  a  3d  over  a  navigable 

^  •         D^ized  by  '^^jvjKj'H  ^  canal, 


canaU  V  wbich  it  communicatet  with  Lough 
Keaiiry  and .  Carlingford  Bay.  In  16^9*  it  wai 
burnt  by  the  D.  of  Berwick.  It  l8,of  late  much 
improved.  It  is  33  miles  SflW.  of  Belfaft,  and  49 
N.  of  Dublin.    Lon.  .6.  30-  W.    Lat.  54.  9.  N. 

(a)  NswitYy  a  river  of  Ireland  in  Down  coun* 
ty*  which  runs  into  Carlingford  Bay,  See  M°  1. 

(i.)  *  NEWS.  «./:  without  the  fingular,  unlefs 
it  be  Gonfidered  as  nngular ;  Milton  has  joined  it 
with  a  Gngiilarverb.  [from  nrqc;;  nowvelifs,  Fr.] 

X.  Fre(A  account  of  any  thing.— ^ As  he  was  ready  

to  be  greatly  advanced  for  fome  noble  pieces  they  are  unqueftionably  a  great  national  benefit. 
of  fmice  which  he  did,  he  heard  newj  of  me.  They  were  firft  pubUihed  in  England,  Augult 
Ss4hu^.-^When  Rhea  heard  thefe  nf<tvst  (he  flejj  »«,  1461.  Journai  Jes  Sttvamt  a  French  paper, 
from  her  hulband  to  her  brother  Saturn.  Ra-  was  firftpublifhed  in  16659  thoygh  one  was  print- 
higb.^Evi\  newj  ridct  faft,  while  good  newj  ed  in  England,  undet»  the  title  of  the  PukiU  InuU 
taits.  Milton,-^    .  Rj^encert  by  Sir  Roger  L'Eftrange,  16631  ^hich 

With  fuch  amazement  as  weak  mothers  ufe»    he  dropped  on  the  publication  of  the  firft  Lon< 


)  NEW 

New  SotfTH  Walks.  See  Holland,  K* 
VU,  f  3  ;  and  Walks,  N^'s^ 

New  Spaik.    See  Mexico. 

News-papers,  «.  /.  periodical  publications, 
daily,  weekly,  &c.  for  the  purpofe  of  comrou* 
nicating  to  the  world  every  thing  of  import- 
ance, whether  political  or  literary,  &c.  which  is- 
going  on.  They  have  tended  much  to  the  diflc- 
mination  of  learning,  and  have  ferved  mauf 
other  valuable  purpofes;  and  while  they  are  c^^r- 
ried  on  with  candour,  impartiality,  and  ability, 


And  frantic  gefture,'fae  receives  the  news. 

WalUr. 
We  talk  m  ladies  chambers  love  and  nevjs. 

Cowley, 

All  our  divinity  is  fiewif 

And  we  have  made  of  equal  ufd 

Thf*  pulpit  and  the  fteeple,  Denham, 

The  amazing  news  of  Charles  at  once  was 

fpread. 

Our  gracious  prince  was  dead.  Dryden.^ 

— They  have  jiMvj^gatherers  and  intelligencers  dif- 

tributed  into  their  feveral  walks.  SpeSatcr.    i. 

Something  not  heard  of  before.— It  is  no  news 

for  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a  ptey  to  the  ftrong 

and  riqh.  VBfirange.    3.  Papers  which  give  an. 

account  of  the  traniadtions  of  the  prefent  times. 

—Their  papers,  filled  with  a  different  party  fpi- 

rit  dii^de  the  people  into  diflfereni!  fentiments, 

who  geoerallv  connder  rather  the  principles  than 

the  truth  of  the  news-yfrWer.  ^^^f>ii.— Advertife 

both  m  every  M>w/-paper ;  and  let  it  not  be  your 


don  Gazette.  Newfpapers  and  pamphlets  were 
prohibited  by  royal  pVockamation  in  x68o.  Tho' 
at  the  revolution  prohibitions  of  this  kind  were 
done  away,  and  tie  prefs  fet  at  liberty,  yet  rewf. 
papers  were  aftei^arda  made  objeds  of  ta&atioR, 
and  for  this  cauferwere  firft  ftamped  in  17x3.  The 
number  of  them  howe?er,  gradually  increafed  •, 
and  there  were  printed  in  the  whole  kingdom  da- 
ring the  years  1 775,  za,68o,ooo}  1776, 1^,830,000; 
17771  13»«50»*4»;  1778*  i3.a4O,05*»  X779» 
l4fio6,84«;  «78otM»»l7i37»;  I7&t»  U»397«*ao; 
178*9  t5>\72i5i9-  '^^^y  became  afterwards  ftili 
more  numerous,  but  the  late  increai^  duties  fon 
a  tirte  reduced  the  number.  They  appear  now  t©r 
be  more  numerous  than  ever. 

New  style,  firft  ufed  in  Etigfcmd  in  1753, 
was  introduced  into  the  weftem  worid  by  Pope 
Qregory  XIIL    See  Chronology,  Index, 

'      *  NEWT.  n.  /  Ufete,  Saxon.  Newt  is  fup- 


pofed  by  Skinner  to  be  contra^ed  from  an  eval*} 
Eft;  fmall  lizard:  They  arc,  fuppofed  to  beap- 


ter 


fault  or  mine,  if  oui^.  country  men  will  not  take   propriated,  fome  to  the  land,  and  fome  to  the  wa^ 
warning.  Swiji,  1 

(a.)  News,  §  i.  def,  3.    See  Newspapers. 

NEWSAM,  6  ▼illagfs  of  Yorkfliire :  1.  N.  of 
Gilborn :  a.  near  Howden :  3«  near  Kighley :  4. 
in  the  parifli  of  Kirby :  5.  NW.  of  Ravenfworth 
Caltle:/6.  £.  of  Slingfoy  Caftle. 

NEW  SCOTLAND.    See  Nova  Scotia. 

NEWSHAM,  a  village  of  Durham,  ^  miles 
from  Durham,  on  the  Tees ;  where  the  ford  is, 
in  which  the  ceremony  is  performed  upon  the 
indudtion  of  a  new  bilhop  into  his  fee,  by  the 
lord  of  Stocktown,  who,  at  the  head  of  the  coun- 
try gentlemen,  advances  to  meet  the  bilhop,  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  prefents  him  with  his 
truncheon,  which  the  bifliop  returns,  and  is  then 
conducted  in  triumph  by  the  people. 

•  NEWS-MONGER, «.  /.  [news  and  monger.] 
One  that  deals  in  news ;  one  whofe  employipent 
it  is  to  hear  and  to  tell  news*^- 
Many  tales  devis'd. 

Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatnefs  needs  mnft  hear. 

By  fmiling  pick-thanks  and  bale  news-mongers. 

Shak. 


they  are  harmlcfs.- 

O  thou  1  wbofe  felf-iaroe  mettle 
Wheteof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man.  Is  puft,. 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  newu  and  eyelefs  venomM  worm. 

Sbak.^ 
Newts  and  blind  worms  do  no  wrong ; 
.   Come  not  near  our  fmy  queen*  ShaL 

—-Such  humidity  is  obferved  in  newts  and  water 
lizards,  efpecially  if  their  ikins  be  perforated  or 
pricked.  Brown. 
{%.)  Newt.  See  LAesaTAr^^  II.  N*  >• 
NEWTHORP,  I.  A  town  of  Nottingham- 
fhSre,  near  Codnor  caftlet  a.  in  Yorkftire,  near 
Sherbom.  ' 

(i.)NEWTON,Sir  Ifaacone  of  the  greatcft  phi- 
lofophers  and  mathematicians  the  ^worid  has  ever 
produceil,  was  the  only  child  of  Mr  John  Ncwtoa 
of  Colefworth,  near  Grantham  in  Lincolnfli.  who 
had  an  eftate  of  about  i  aol.  a-year,  where  Ifaac  was 
hornon Chriftmas  day  1642*  Hisfather dying  whea 
he  was  young,  his  mother's  brot^ber,  ^  clergyman,. 
Mr  Ayfcouch,  who  lived  near  her,  ap^  diredcd 
—This  was  come  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  her  aflairs,  put  her  fon  to  fchool  at  Grantham, 
laving  afide  his  father's  will,  and  turning  dock-    When  he  had  finiihed  his  ichool  education,  hi& 


jobber,  newsmqngert  and  bufy  body.  Arbutbnoi. 
N^WSOL.    SeeNEUSOL. 


mother  took  him  home,  intending  that  he  Oiculd 
occupy  his  own  eftate.    But  his  uncle  happening 

to 
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tp  find  bimlo  t  hay  loft  at  Grantham  wotluog  a 
ButhoutiCaa  problem;  and  having  otberwife  ob- 
kirtd  the  boy's  liiiBd  to  be  uocommonly  bent 
upon  learatogy  he  prerailed  upon  her  to  send 
him  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  where  he 
hhnielf  had  many  friends.  I&ac  was  foon  taken 
notice  of  by  Dr  liaac  Barrow,  who,  obfenring 


fclencet  at  F^ris.  In  170X,  be  was  a  fiecopd  tnne 
choien  M.  P.  for  the  univerfily  of  Cambridge. 
In  1704  he  publtihed  his  Optifj;  wfaich  may  be 
confidered  as  a  Icience  for  which  the  world  is  €&• 
tirely  indebted  to  our  author.  In  17059  he  was 
knighted  by  queen  Anne.    In  1707,  he  publjfhed 

_    ,   ^    his  Arithmetka  Vnkfer/aUi.    In  1711,  his  ^ira-. 

his  bright  genhis,  contraded  a  great  friendlhip  for  %c^j  per  fua^titatum  Seties%  Flukhnts  et  IHffettfT'' 
ium.  At  de  Fontenelle  tells  us,  <*  That  in  learn-  /mj,  &c.  was  publiihed  by  William  Jones,  £fq. 
iDg  mathematics  he  did  not  ftudv  Euclid,  who  In  X7i2>  ibveral  of  his  letters  w^ere  publHhed  in 
iecmcd  to  biffl  too^  plain  and  (impfe,  and  unwor-  the  Cbmmerehtm  £pi/ld!icum.  ,In  the  reign  qf 
thy  of  taking  up  hjs  time.  He  underftood  him  G^rgis  I.  he  was  better  known  at  court  than  be-' 
ahnoft  before  he  read  him ;  and  a  caft  of  his  eye  fore.  The  pnncefs  of  WaWsj'CafterWards  Queen 
spon  the  contents  of  his  tboorems  was  fufli-  CaroHnt^  often  propofed  qdeftions  to  him,  and 
«icot  to  make  him  mafter  of  them.  He  advanced  declared  that  fbe  thought  herfelf  happy  to  live  at 
at  ooce  f  the  geometry  of  Des  Cartes,  Kepler'flr   the  fame  time  with  him,'  and  have  the  pleafure  of 


optics,  &c.  It  IS  cerum,  that  he  had  made  his 
great  difcoveries  in  geometry,  and  laid  the  foun- 
<iation  of  his  two  famous  works,  the  Princifia  and 
ti^e  Ofiicif  by  the  time  he  was  14  years  ot  age»^ 
u  1664,  he  took  the  degree  of  A.  B.  and  in  z^6^ 
tkatof  A.  M.  being  elcftcd  the  year  before,  fel- 
low. He  had  before  this  time  difcovered  the 
iKthod  of  flQxions ;  and  in  1669  he  was  choien 
profeflbr  of  mathematics  in  the  univeriity  of  Cam- 
**idgc,  nj^n  the  refignation  of  Dr  Barrow.  In 
i6«9,  70, 8c  71,  he  read  a  courfe  of  optical  ledhires 
in  Latin,  in  the  public  fchools  of  the  univerfity ; 


hh  converfation.  He  had  written  a  treatife  of  an* 
cient  chronology,  which  he  did  not  think  of  pub- 
Hfhing ;  but  the  princ^fs  defired  an  abftradt,  which 
ihe  would  never  part  with.  However,  a  copy 
of  it  ftole  abroad,  and  was  carried  into  frsmx^ 
where  it  was  tr^flated  and  printed,  with  fome 
obfervations,  which  were  afterwards  anfwered  W 
Sir  IBiac.  But,  in  1718,  the  Chrolbology  fitfetf 
Was  publifhed  at  London  in  4to,  and  was  attack- 
ed by  feveral  perfons,  and  as  zealotifly  defended 
by  Sir  Ifaac's  friends.  The  mam  defign  of  it  was 
to  find  out,  from  fome  tradts  of  the  mofl  ancient 


an  Englifli  tranflation  of  which  was  printed  at    Greek  aftronomy,  what  was  the  pofition  of  the 


Xoodon  in  r;a8,  in  8vo.  as  was  the  Latin  original, 
in  1729,  in  4to.  From  1671  to  1679,  he  held  a  cor* 
wfpondence  with  Mr  Henry  Oldenburg,  fecretary 
of  the  royal  fodety,  and  Mr  John  Collins,  F.  R.  S. 
Thefe  letters  contain  a  variety  of  curious  obferva- 
tions. Concerning  the  origin  of  bis  difcoveries, 
we  are  told,  that  as  he  (at  alone  in  a  garden,  the 
failing  of  fome  apples  from  a  tree  led  htm  into  a 
ipecu)ation  on  the  power  of  gravity ;  that  as  this 
power  is  not  dimlntfiied  at  the  remoteft  diftance 
trom  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  which  we  can  rife, 
ft  appeared  to  him  reafonabte  to  conclude,  that 
it  muft  extend  much  farther  than  was  ufually 
thought ;  and  parfuing  this  fpeculation,  by  com- 
P;iring  the  periods  of  the  feveral  planets  with  their 
diftancesfrom  the  fun,  he  found,  that  if  any  power 
JAe  gravity  held  them  in  their  courfec,  its  ttrength 
muft  decreafe  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
racitafe  of  diftance.  This  inquiry  gave  rife  to  hh 
«^tiDg  the  treatife  which  he  publiflied  in  1687, 
cndcr  the  name  of  Mathematical  Principles  of  Na- 
tural Pbilofop/ijf  ;  a  work  con fidered  as  the  pro* 
<lu<Sion  of  a  celeftial  intelligence  rather  than  of  a 
roan.  This  year  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  was 
attacked  by  king  James  11.  when  Mr  Newton  was 
one  of  its  moft  zealous  defendqr'^,  and  was  noml- 
n*.ed  one  of  the  delegates  of  that' univerfity  to 
the  high  commifiion  court ;  and  in  1688  he  was 
chofcn  one  of  their  members  for  the  convention 
{MTliamenty  in  which  he  fat  till  it  was  diifolved. 
In  1696,  Mr  Montague,  then  chancellor  of  the 
tKcUtquer,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Halifax,  ob- 
tained for  him  of  K.  William  the  office  of  warden 
of  the  mint;  in  which  employment  he  was  of  fig- 
n^  fervice  when  the  money  was  called  in  to  be 
recoined.  Three  years  after,  he  was  appointed 
malier  of  the  mint ;  a  place  of  very  confiderable 
profit,  which  he  held  till  bis  deaths  In  1699,  he 
vrafi  eleded  a  member  of  the  royal  acadt^niy  of 


colures  with  refped  to  the  filled  ftars,  in  the  time 
of  Chiron  the  centaur.  As  it  is  now  known  that 
thefe  ftars  have  a  motion  in  longitude  of  one  de^ 
gree  in  7a  years,  if  it  is  once  known  through 
what  fixed  ftars  the  eoltifre  pafTed  in  Chiron's  time, 
by  taking  the  diftance  of  thefe  ftars  from  thofe 
through  which  it  now  pafTes,  we  might  determine 
what  number  of  years  has  elapfed  fince  Chiron's 
time.  As  Chiron  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  this 
would  fix  the  time  of  that  famous  expedition,  and 
confequently  that  of  the  Trojan  war;  the  two  great 
events  upon  which  all  the  ancient  Grecian  chrono-  - 
logy  depends.  Sir  Ifaac  places  them  500  years  near- 
er the  birth  of  Chrift  than  other  chronologers  ufoaU 
Ivdo.  This  great  man  had  all  along  enjoyed  a  fet- 
tled and  equal  ftate  of  health  to  the  age  of  80,  when 
he  began  to  be  aftlided  with  an  incontinence  of 
urine.  However,  for  the  fivefollowingyears,  he  had 
great  intervals  of  eafe,  which  he  procured  by  the 
obfervance  of  a  ftrid  regime.  It  was  then  be- 
lieved that  he  had  the  ftone ;  and  when  the  pa- 
roxifms  were  fo  violent,  that  large  drops  of  fweat 
ran  down  his  face»±e  neVer  ezprefled  the  fmalleft 
degree  of  Impatience;  but,  as  foon  as  he  had* 
moment's,  eafe,  would  fmile  and  talk  with  his 
ufual  cheerfulneb.  Till  then  he  always  read  and 
wrote  feveral  hours  a-day.'  He  had  the  perfeA 
ufe  of  all  his  fenfes  and  underftanding  till  the  day 
before  he  died,  which  was  on  the  aoth  cxf  M»€h 
1726' 7,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.^He  lay  hi 
ftate  in  the  Jerul'alem  chamber  at  Weftminfter* 
and  on  the  aSth  of  March  his  body  Was  conveyed 
into  Weltminfter  abbey ;  the  paU  being  fiipport- 
ed  by  the  Lord  chancellor,  the  dukes  of  Montrofe 
and^  Roxburgh,  and  the  earls  of  Pembroke,  Suf- 
fex/  and  Macclesfield.  The  bifhop  of,  Rochefter 
read  the  funeral  fervice,  attended  by  all  the  clergy. 
The  corpfe  was  interred  at  the  entrance  into  the 
choir,  where  a  noble  monnment  is  ereded  to 
£a  his 
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and  ip  tbe,  r«t,ter.i]Art  of  hca  life;  foiiiewhfit  iqw 
cUfiod.to  he  fat.  .Hi8vCoiuitQnance;wa»tpleafingi^ 
yc^  venerable*  .  He.  bever  ui<:d.fpeAaclM,^,.Brid^ 
loft  but  pne.tooth  .during.  hi«  AKrhqle-'life*  -VlijB^ 
ti^mper  was  to  equal  and  miid,  that  no  accident 
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perboU  by  an  .infimV  f<^m  wbi^  nvM^be  lirft 
ajgitearance  in|  the  learned  world, of  ^ar^eCKS-of  '^>* 
fort  dra^n  from  th^  particular /^tttoe^of^he  auF¥e, 
and  that  pia^.nsanner  yer^.  pe\^  a^diabftm6led.$ 
I)ir  B^i:nv)¥»  tb^aatC^mbriiigis,  where  Mf  New- 
ton,  at,  tb^t  Xime  about  a6  j  years  qf  tgie. 


cbufd  difturb  it.fOF  this  the  fQlloWing  inii^n^.  (iid^,  reqolie&d  tb^t  hP  bad inet  v^i^be. fame 

ia^ceWtfid.    Sir  Ifaac  had  a  Jf^yourite  litUe^dpg^.  tiding  in  the  waitings  of  that  young  ;<f9fftieaia^ 

c^^  DiamonJf  and  being;  one  4^y  calied  p^t,  and  there  not  confined  to  the  hyperbola  (iif]y,.bat 

of  his.  Itudy,  Diainond^  w^s  le^  behio^.'  ^  Wheir  extended,  by  general  forms,  to  all  fort* -of  curves, 

Sir  I&ac  retusned,  he  fbuijd  tbM  Diamond. b^viog;  even  fuch  as  are  mechanical ;  to  tbeic  quadratucei^ 


thjrpw^down.a  lighted  pifn^^l^Umong  fopif  papers, 
the  labouc  of.  fvkany^.jfiavf  was  in  flamfi8|>  Thif 
lofs,  as.  Sir,  |faac  m%f.  ^i^  far  advanced  ia  y?ars> 
was  irr€;trievVble  ;  jfU  Wli^hdut  ftriking  the  dogn 
be  only  faid»  ^*  Oh  I  Diamond  !  Diamond  l.thou. 
liUle  knoN^'^eft  the  mlicbief  thou  haft.done  P'  He. 
was  a  g^^eat  lover  of  vp<jac^ ;  ajid  would  rather  have* 
chofcjj  to  reipain  in  obfcurily,  than  to  have  the 
calm  of  life  ruffled  by  thof«.ftor^s  and  difputeft 
wliich  gepius  and  learning  often  draw  upOR'-tbofe 
tha^  _af]e,  pecf^liariy .  eminent  for  them.  When  h» 
fa<^  '^^y  ;mathematicfil  prp^l/sms  in  ivis  mindy 
^?nif^'^.  M^.^^q^'^  .^h^^^MW^ctfon  -any-  ac-' 
county ;  thinner, ha^  been  ott^n  Ihrep  hoi}r<i  rea- 
dy-fqr'hJni  before  he  f^uld  be  bi'ougbt  to  ta. 


their  re£tificattons>  an^  their  centres  o8i«ravitff^; 
to  the  folids  formed  by  .thejr^relation£»>^d  4o  tbe 
fuperfilces  of  thofe  foli()^;,  fo,f,h^f  jwbeQ  Ifaetr 
determinations  were,  poffiblet,  the  kfm^  ftopped 
at  a  certain  pointy  pr  at  leaA  their  •  i«Hns  wsevs 
given  by  ftated  rules :  .'and,* if  the  abfolote.detfer? 
minatitJns  were  impoflible»  they^couW  y«t[be  is- 
finitely  approximated  :  which, is. th/q  b2)ppie|l,and 
moft  refined  methods  fays  Mr  Fon^en^lU^^fylfufH 
f^lying  thie  defers  of  human  knowledge^^at'iatn'l 
invagination  could  pplTibly  invient.  .f'p.lije  maftdr 
of  fo  fruitful  and  gonoral  a  theory  jwap  iitsinrof 
gokl.  to  a  geometriciap^;  'but  it  was:a:gi!eal3nr  ^lo- 
ry to  have  been  the  diicoverer  <rf  fo  furprifitig  and 

-/..:ri.>.7-:  ~  : r-  -r . -r^.-;-  •-'^  j-^^a^  — ingenious  a  fvfteni.    jSo  that  lV|r  l^ewtwik  Godiiig 

ble  •  anil  bis]  man  often  /aid,  ^wh^n  Man  4)^3  been  "by.Merpator*s  bob^t  that  he  wasiip.th^  w^y  ,to  it. 


fretting  up  in  a  9iorning,Jhe  has  fon)Q(ipie6!be^ 
giip  lo'drefe^^^andj'^with  opg.Jeg  in... his  breeches 
£jt'dowh  again  on  the  be^^^here  be  has  remain-^ 
£d  jtor  nours  befw  he  got  his.  clothes  on.  Frotik 
his'  love  of  peacei  arpfe,^  jf^^j,  pnufual  averfioi> 
which  be  h^a  ibr  all  difpqtes ;  j^  ileady  unbro- 
ken attention,  free  from ^thofe  r<^oi lings  .incident 
to  o^h^a,..^'as.hlsy.pe<jwriar' felicity ;  he  knew 
it,,  an^ ; W  knew  the  valuc.of  it.  When  fomq 
<)b{je4ti098,  loftily  made  {o  his  difcov/?rie6  con- 
cerning ligbt  and  colours,  induced  him  to  lay; 
afide  E}s  defign  0^  publiOiii^  his  pptic  le^ures* 


and  that  others  might  follow,  in  his  (ra^,  (hotld 
naturally  have  been  forward  to  open>is«treafuret^ 
and  fecure  the  property,  which  confifted  in  mak- 
ing the  difcovecy  $  but  ^  contented  htmfelf  with 
bis  treafure  which  he  had  found,  without  regard- 
ing the  glory4  His  i/l$*  upon  in  finite  feries  was 
communicated  to  none  but  Mr  John  Coilineand 
lord  Brounker ;  and  even  that  had  not  been  com» 
plied  with,  but  for  Dr  Barrow*  who  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  indulge  his  roodefty  fo  much  sub  he 
dctired-  In  a  word  he  never  talked  either  of 
himfelf  or  others,  nor  ever  behaved  in  fuch  a  man- 


be/'^  t>la{ned  his  ow.o  j ]q[^prudeoce  for  parting  witK    ner .  as  to  give  the  moit  malicious  cenfurers  the 


(o  reala  bleifing  as  quiet,  to  run  after  a  {hadpwt' 
3ad  j-ei^lved  not  to  publiib  any  more  about  that 
theory  V"  ^^  ^ad  put  it  above  the,  reach  of  con- 
tFoyerfy,  hy  the  exadeft  experiments  fand  the 
ftriifteft  dexUonltrations  :  and  accordingly  it  has 
never  been  called  in  ^ueftion  fince»  .in  the  fi^me 
(temper,  after  he  h^d  fent  the.  MS.  of  his  PrincipHi 
to  the  Royal  Society,  witb'his  confent  to  the  prin- 
ting of  it  by  thenr/l;  upon  Mr  Hook's  injurioully 
inlifting  that  himfelf  had  demooftrated  Kepler't 
problem  before  our  author,  he  determined  rather 
|lian  be  involved  agaiuj^  a  qontroverfy,  to  fup- 
prefs  the  third  bqok«  and  was^very  hardly  prevail- 
ed, upon-  to  alter^^hat  refolu'tion.  The  public«was 
^hereby  a  gainer  ;,fchat  bopk,  which  is  indeed  only 
a  corollary  of  fomerprppofitions  in  the  firft,  being 
/QcigixidUy  dr^wn  op  in' the  papular  way,  with  a 
^e^jgp.  to  publiih  ip  in  that  form,  he  was  now 
^n^rinced  wjpold  t>e  belt  not  to  be  publinied  with- 


ieaft  occafioncven  to  fufped  him  of  vanity.  He 
was  candid  and  arable,  and  always  put  himfeif 
upon  a  level  with  his  company.  He  never  thought 
either  bis  merit  or  his  reputation  fufficient  to  ex- 
cufe  him  from  any  of  the  common  offices  of  fo- 
cial  life  ^  no  fingularities,  either  natural  or  affec- 
ted, 'diftinguiihed  hiin  rrom  other  men.  Though 
he  vas  firmly  attached  to  the  church  of  England, 
he  was  averfe  to  theperfecution  of  the  non>coo- 
formifts.  He  judged  of  men  by  t)ieir  manners ; 
and  the  true  fchifmatics,  in  his  opinion,  were  the 
vicious  and  the  wicked.*  Nor  did  he  confine  his 
principles  to  natural  religion,  for  he  wasthorough- 
W  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  revelation  ;  and  amidil 
the  great  variety  o^  books  which  he  had  conftaot- 
ly  before  him,  tnat  which  he  ftudied  with  t>e 
greateft  application  was  the  Bible :  and  he  under-  \ 
ftood  the  nature  and  force  of  moral  certaiaty  as 
ell  as  he  did  that  of  a  ((rid  demonftration. 


fiut  a  ftii^  demonft^ation.    The  amiable  quality^  Sir  Ifaac  did  not  negledt  the  opportunities  of  doing 


ibf  made(\y  A,ands  foremoft  in  the  character  of  this 
preat  injin.  Jt  was  in  reality  greater  t4ian  can  be 
/eallly  inaA,gined  ;  yet  it  always  continued  without 
iteration,  -though  the  whole  world*  fays  Fonte- 
fieir^t  ^'Qf.fpired  againft'it;  and  t^ougb  he  was 
^hereby  roj^bttd  of  bis  invention  of  fluxions.  Ni- 
Azholas  Mcrcato^  publiibic^  bis  L^garHhtmUchma 
m  U4fSk%  4^'JU$n  ke^avie  tjhe^^uailraturt^of  the  hy- 


good,  when  the  revenues  of  his  patrimony,  aod 
a  profitable  employment,  improved  by  a  prudent 
oeconomy  put  it  in  his  power.  We  have  two  re- 
markable inltances  of  his  bounty  and  generofity ; 
one  to  Mr  M^I^aurin,  profeflbr  of  mathematics  at 
Edinburgh,  to  whom  he  utfered  sol.  a.year,  and  the 
other  to  his  niece  ]^arton,  who  had  an  annuity  of 
xool.  fettled  upon  her  by  him.  When  decency  upon 
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aof  toyknieqairvd^tpeiife  itaddfbeir*  lie  was 
m«f«jfletnt  «iU  a  gaMUgnce  :  «t'  all  other  timei^ 
tbtt  pomf),  trbieh  fi?e«ls  great  td  Mr  Ininde  vftlyt 
WIS  tUttriy  MtivBohod.  He  sever  manied,  o&d 
perbiti&^he.iicirar  iiifctl  leifiaee  loftMnk  nf  k.  It 
hea  faectt  jRtMrted;  that  he  onte  nade  lote  to  e 
young  ladytiba^giiter  of  a  neigUbaiiriag^^aele^ 
mao^ iiietttae  mairiiKge day iva$ fe^and the  tatk* 
pany^cwimfd  ;  but  that  ^Sir  Ifaac  teing  llcspiy 
immedadioJftiidyt  fclrgot  the  bppointmca*y.iaBd 


(v    3?.  ).  W    »    M^ 

b^ChriboG^'ittiiAifous  perfiMie  Jbe  unavev  remem- 
bbred fnlfr<|Jhe0ipft«eiectMA^te« tegard*  Ib;  x  7x0 
he<Mf  «by  Dr  Atdrio^iado^d  i^incimil  of  Eart- 
baQkimhJck  «Pili.»toi  an^appeo^k^i«£zeter  coU 
les&  A-QA  iliie  ^k«te  of  dci^eivieaoe  JDr  Newtoo 
wrefted  it  Jtfatfift  nutch-.  ^ppAfUioot  e4)ecial^ 
from 'the  kaned  I>TrCo»]d>eaie»  nAerwarda  Bp. 
of  Btxftol.  In  00  conteit  wena  <^Mr  two  neo  more. 
equaUff  matphed'i^  and  die  ^apeMilhat  jMOTt^d  be-, 
tweetieheoi,  Mbe  Jvaiaafs  •letter^  deferve  to  be* 


tbcrlady  .woidd  never  mere  hiliiL  of:  ^on; ;.  kd>>  coUeA^iW  ihe<«Aeq^ti€'hea«ty  lof  their  ftyle 
certain  that  he  never  had  any  illicit  ogoneAiimi  and  (the  ingenuity  W'4iieMraiiguiDeDU»    Dr  New- 


vnth:tbeiett4^  fie  left  ^^^eool:  at  ,hn  death  ^  .h^t 
made  no  iriU«  which  Mr  FonlendHe  tells/sliwas; 
becaui'e  :he  thought  a  tegacy  anM.no  gift.  .  Aa  to 
bis  worhs,  ^'fidea  what  were  pvUiflied  in  Ills  Ji^  1 
time,  there  s#lpre  found  after  hh  death,  anocfeigiiia 
papeeif  tariDOs  difceuifei  u(>on  the  fuhjedta  of  aa- 


too»^'however»'tpil^ved  faooefifol;  a^d  10.1740. 
ofetatnKKl  ja  ahErtea«[  eoavertiag  Hmnt-HaH  into 
Hrrtfwrd'CoHefitr  of  iMck^  Mta^oaoiderable  ex- 
penfeto  jhfichfeAf,  and;  .with  great -aid  from  \\\s  mi-, 
mereas  <Viend9»«  he  was  thai  the. faiioder  and  firft. 
head.'  Thoog4i  this  etoeUent 'man  waa  Mr  Pd- 
ti^aity^iyftoryy' divinity,  ofaemifti%  andnsathe-'  ham's  4Btor,  mdt  hfd  by  bim.  4»eeo  jsore  than 
maldo^^nreral  of  which  weir'  publi(fadd  it  diffei>- j  once  empbiyod  »to  funniih.  4»ng4lu%»eech%  be  ne- 
eot-timaiu  ».     .      '  /.'..;      s  ver received JdleiteUaft.MafeivieiH'^oai  his-pu- 

(2.)  Newton,  John,  D.  D.  an  eminent  divine:  pil  wlieif 'fiflft  liSinift'ta. .  But  X>r'G9aftptOB9.lBD.of 
aad  diathematicsaB,  bora  at  Oundla^in  jiortliifn^-  L(Hid6aMwbo  bad.a*j(»ft  ia»<ei  Af  Ms  noerita,  hid, 
tinlhifey  n  i^a.  -  From  fchool  the  uras  ibnt  tai  atanearbr  period  of<  bti  lifci  collaled  binto  the 
Oaford  in.i«37,  and  took  hfa  degeeeof  A:A.  tnl  redory;  of  Sildftitty  JnrlM^afPiilonfttfe,  which 
1^41 ;  of  M.  A.  in  1641;  ^d  of  D*  D.  in.a6ii ;:  he  held.together.witbr  tbe  <beaMiip  of  HaiCiball. 
when  he  waa  appointed  a  king's  dvaiplAJn^  and  He!  resided W$i<iOe'yeBXB'>ttitbat»4iaif>g,  aad  dif- 
redor  of  Rofa  in  Herefordifaire,  where  .he  died"  chaiged»U}feheil^tsiof.hi&  <)ffide'VAitb.exempraiy. 
Dec.  15,  167^.    Mr  Wood  ^fays  he  wast caprici-    care* and 4delityb.).Beli(gottif^  eatmytfi  pIlM^litie^, 


012s.    He  wrote  many  ufeful  works ;.  partidularly 
I.  AjtrommiM  BriUtmUcth  1656,  4to.'  -a.  Hpip  to 
CaJculatiott,  1657,  4to.    ^  Trigtmametriu  Btitati'^ 
nica,  in  %  books,  one  tranflated  from  GfeHrbratidy' 
the'  other  hia  own  ;  r65  8»  f ol.    4 .  CtttUtdes  c^ttvin 
Laganthmorum,  16599  and  1667.    5.  OeooMtri-' 
cai  Trigonometry,  1659.    6.  Matbemaphsal  £k!- 
ments,  1660,  4to.    7*  A  Perpetual  Diaryy  1663.- 
8.  Ufe  of  the  Carpenter's  Rule,  1667.    9.  £phe« 
merides,  1667.     xo.  Rule  of  Intereft,  i66&»    11. 
Pradical  Gau^^g,  &c.  1669.    1 1:^15.  Introduc-' 
tion»  to  Rhetoric,  Arithmeticy  Altronoroy,  and; 
Geography;  8vo,  1671,  x678.     x6.  The  Englifii 
Academy,  1677.     17.  Cofnmgnipity,-i678.     • 

( J.)  NawTON,  Richard,  D.  D.  the  founder  of 
Heitford  college,  an  eminent  clergyinan,  of  whofe 
origin  no  iatis&dory  account  is  recorded*  By  one  - 
writer  he  is  faid  to  have  been  a  Korthamptonlhire 
gentleman;  hy  another,  we  are  told  that  his  fa« 
ther  enjoyed  at  Lavendon  Grange  in  Bucks*  a  mo- 
derate eftate,  which  is  ftill  in  the  family,  though 
be  lived  in  a-  houfe  of  Lord  Nortbann^ton's  in 
Yardley-Chace,  where,  in  1765,  our  doAor  was 
born.  All  agree  that  the  family  from  which  he 
fprung  had  long  been  rel^>edtable,  though  its  for- 
tuneft  hiA  been  much  injured  during  the  great  re- 
bellion. Richard  was  educated  in  Weftxuinfter 
ichool,  and  from  that  foundation  eleded  to  a  ftu- • 
dentlhip  of  Chnft-cburch;  Oxfoid.  In  the  lift  of 
graduates  he  is  thu3  diftingniihed  :  **  Newton 
(Richard),  Chrifl-churcb,  M.  A.  April  xath  1701 ; 
B.D.  March  x8th  X707;  Uart-hall,  D.  D.  Oe-. 
cvfmber  yth  1 7 1  o."  He  was  appointed  a  tutor  in 
Chrift-church,  and  difcbarged  the  duties  of  that 
ioapoTtant  office  with  honour  to  hhnfelf  and  ad- 
vantage, to^  the  fociety  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
From  Oaford  he  was  called  into  Lord  Pelham's 
family  to  fuperintend  ibe  education- of  ^e  duke 
efXewscaftle and  hia  brother  Mr  Mham;  and  by 


heirenudled  kalle.  ntf  i)tlG  Affini  rBp^  of  iMmdoo* 
to  >raiig»  t)i&  fietefy  in  iavott«  lOf  bN  ourate.  But 
theBp^  bcin^uAdsriJmefcigagelB^M.tJO' confer  the 
ltvihg>aB; ahothifr, Bf  KefRtPJiMtaifted  it, but  be- 
floWcd  alltheeitaio&iaicnta'Upoa  works  of  charity, . 
andoD  his  ciiratea  ^oisithluliT'jiifcJiarged  their 
duty.rDr:6herlock,  who  iueceeded'Gtbfon,  pant- 
ed Dr  l^fewton^s  raqueft,  byfacf^tiifg  bis  refigna*.. 
tion,  aodtoUaticjg  to^ereAoey  McSaundesg,  wha 
was  the  iaftioflm  cdrates.  NewAon  Was  afterwards 
promoted  to  a  caocnry  of  ChriflHchuich,  hot  did 
not  long  enjoy  it 4  for  he  died  io..  April  X753,  in 
the  78th  year  crf<  his  age.  He  was  a  polite  fcholar, 
an  accompH(bt!d  'gentlefnan,  a  a^eaWiia  ^nd  to 
reKgioo,  the  ^Ipngy,  and^belpoor.;  aad  fiioh  waa 
has  Kberalhy  of  fentiaiiefit,  that  he  admitted  to  bis 
fiieodfliipjevery  man,  of  whatever  religious  creed,. 
who  was'esiTneftly  ertployed  in  the^omotion  of 
virtue  and  piety.  Of  hia  worka,  his  TheophraJittS' 
waa  pttbliflied  after  bis  death ;  »si^,)xh;PlurnUtits 
Indefcnfible;  but* hepubliftied  feveral  other.piecea 
during  bis  Kfe^  and  left  a  vcdulUe  bf  iermona^tie- 
pared  for  the  *preA. 

(4.)  NawTWif)  Thomas,  a  learned  author  of 
the  1 6th  ceatuiy^  eminent  for  his  Latin  poetry. 
Though  in  orddrs,' be  praAifed  pfayfic  and  kept 
an  academy.    He  died  in  1607. 

(5..)  NawTOa,  Thomas,  D.  D.  Bp.  of  BriftoL 
was  bora  Jan*  I,  1704.  His  father,  John  New- 
ton, was  a.  confiderable  brandy  and  cyder  mer- 
chant, Wbo,  by.indulhyand  integrity,  having  lac- 
quired  a coiipetent  fortaae,  leflt  off  trade  feveral* 
years  before  he  died,  iie  received  the  firll  part 
of  his  education  in  the  free^icfaool  of  Litchfield, 
whence  he  waa  removed  to*  Weftminller  fchool, 
in  171 7,  under  the  care  of  Or  Friend  and  Dr  Ni- 
coll.  While  he  was  at  Weftminfter,  he  becane 
acquainted  with  William  Murray,  the  late  earl  of 
Manafield,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms  of  tbe 
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blgbeft  fntoAfbip  to  the  laft.    He  contbned  fix 
ytBn  at  Weftminfter  fctiooly  fire  ci  wWch  be  i>afled 
10  the  college.   'He  afterward!  went  to  TtnAtj 
college,  CatoMAgCf  where  he  refided  S  moDths 
yearly,  till  he  had  taken  his  degree  of  A.  B.    Be- 
ing chofett  Fel!6w;  he  •  came  afterwards  to  fettle 
in  London,  atod  was  ordained  deacon  in  Dec* 
1719,  and  prieft  i»  Feb.  1730,  by  Btihop  Gibfon. 
He  was  Ihrft  c^rste  at  'St  'Ooiige^s,  Hanoter- 
fquattf;  and  continued  ^feTeral  years  afliftant 
to  Dr  Trebeck.    Hfs '  fkft  p^efennent  wa»  that  of 
reader  and  pfeacherat  Grofvehor  chapel,  in  South 
Audlev  Street.   This  introduced  him  to  the  fami- 
)y  of  lord  Tyrt;onnel,  to  whofe  fon  he  became 
totor.    He  continued  in  this  fituation  for  many 
years,  on  terms  of  great  intimacy  and  friendfhip 
with  lord  and  tadv  Tyrconnel.    In  (pring  1744, 
he  was*,  through  the  intereft  of  the  earl'of  Bath, 
fats  great  friend  and  patron,  prefented  to  the  rec- 
tory of  St  Mary-le4H>w.    At  the  commencement 
of  17459  he  took  his  degree  of  0.  D.    In  fpring 
17479  ^e  was  chofen  leaurer  of'StOeoige's,  Han* 
over-fquare.     in  Aogvft    i747>"be  «manried.  the 
eldeft  daughter  of  Dr  Trebeck ;«  an  excellent 
young  won»anv  witb*Whom)he  lived  very  hap^ 
in  mutual  love  and  bannony  near  7  years.  .In 
1 1749  be  pubtiflied  his  edition  of  Milton's  Pairadife 
txyft,  with  notes,  whtdh,  in  1775,  hid^oncttbrough- 
8  editions.   After  the  Paradife  Loft,  it  wm  judged 
((^ys  he)  proper  that  Dr  Newton  AKwId  'alfo  pub- 
lish the  Paradife  Regained,  and  olher  poems  x>f 
Milton;  but  theie things  be  tbougiit  detained  htm- 
from  other  more  material  ftudiesrtboUgb  he  gain- 
ed by  them  more  than  Milton  didby  all  his  works 
put  together.    But  his  greatdft  gain  (be  fays)  was 
their  firft  introducing^  him  to  the  friendfiiip  and 
intimacy  of  9P/  Warburton  and  Dr  foctin.    In 
1754  he  loft  hia  father,  at  the  ager  of  g^ ;  and 
within  a  few  days  his  wife,  atthe  a^^  of  3S;  This 
was  the  fevered  trial  he  ev^  underwent,  and  al- 
moft  overwhelmed  him.    At  that  time  he  was, 
fortunately,  engaged  in  writing  \nB  Digertntitms 
en  the  ^ntphecu^f  for  ib  anf  afflidion  he  never 
found  a  more  efiedual  remedy  than  plunging  deep 
into  ftudy,  and  fixing  hla  thoughts  mtenfely  upon 
other  fubjeds.    The  firftr  volume  was  publiihed 
the  following  winter :  but  the  other  did  not  ap* 
pear  till  three  years  afterwards ;  and  as  a  reward 
for  his  paft  and  an  incitement  to  future  labours, 
he  was  appointed   to  preach  Boyle's  ledlure: 
i«50  copies  of  the  Diflertation  were  taken  at  the 
firft  impreifion,  and  looo  at  every  other  edition : 
and  after  having  gone  through  6  editions  in  £ng- 
lifli,  they  were  tranflated  into  the  German  and 
Daniih  laneuages ;  and  received  the  warmeft  en- 
comioms  n-om  perfonsof  learning  and  rank.    In 
fpring  X  75  79  he  was  made  prebendary,  of  Weft. 
minfterand  dean  of  Salifbury^  and  in  Od.  fub« 
almoner  to  his  majefty.     He  ausried  in  Sept. 
176x9  the  widow  of  the  rev.  Mr  Hand9  and  daugh-. 
ter  of  John  Lord  Vifcount  Liibum.    In  the  Cime 
month  he  was  appointed  bilhop  of  Briftol.     In 
winter  X764«  Dr  Stone,  the  primate  of  Ireland, 

Sing,  Mr  Grenville  fent  for  Newton,  and  offer- 
him  the  primacy,  but  he  declined  it.  In  ij6% 
be  was  made  dean  of  St  Paul's.  From  .this  time 
to  his  death  his  health  declined.  On  Sat.  the  9th 
Fpb.  X78a»  he  found  hia  breath  much  aflSeaed  by 
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the  froft ;  and  oh  ThurC  the  14th  he  died  with*- 
out  a  figh.  Of  his  numenona  works,  his  DigettO' 
tioHs  em  the  Propbetm  are  by  much  the  moft  va- 
luable, ifis  leurning  was  very  confiderable,  and 
he  was  the  firft  digoitaay  of  the  church  of  Bug. 
land  who  avonred  his  belief  of  the  final  reftitution 
of  all  things  to  harmony  and  liappinefs. 

(6.)  NiWTOJf,  in  geography,  a  boroogh  of 
Hampfliire,  in  the  lile  jof  Wight  j  14  miles  8,  of 
Southampton,  and  93  W.  by  S.  of  London. '  It 
fends  %  members,  to  parliament.  Lon.  x»  t6.  W. 
Lat.  50.43*  N. 

(7.).NawT0N,  a  borough  of  Lancaihire,  with 
a  market  on  Sat.  It  is  an  inconfiderable  town, 
yet  it  (ends  %  members  to  parliament.  It  lies  5 
miles  N«  of  Warrington,  and  190  NW«ofLon- 
don.    lion.  a.  45*  W.    Lat.  53.  ag.  l^« 

(8.)  Newton,  or  Newtown,  a  town  of  N. 
Wales,  in  Montgomeryfhire,  with  ^  market  on 
Sat.  on  the  Severn,  7  miles  SW.  of  Montgomery, 
stod  X69  WNW.  of  London.  Lon.  3.  it.  W.  Lat. 
5a.  ai.  N. 

(9.)  NsVTOM,  or  Newtown,  a  town  of  Con^ 
ne^ticnt,  in  Fairfield  county,  26  milQi  WNW.  of 
New. Haven,  and  175  from  Philadelphia.  Lon.  x. 
a6.£.x>f  that  City.    Lat.  41. 17.  N. 

(10.)  NfiWTON,  a  town  of  PennfyWania,  the 
capital  of  Bucks  Coontyi  with  an  academy,  church 
and  court-boufe ;  15  miles  N£.  by'£.  of  FbiiadeU 
phia.  Lon.  o.  13.  £.  of  that  city.  Lat.  40. 14.  N. 

(xx.)  Newton,  or  Newtown,  a  town  of  Wr^ 
ginia  in  Frederic  County,  173  miles  NNW.  of 
Richmond. 

(la.)  Newton,  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  Mid 
Lothian,  nearly  of  a  circular  figure,  about  3  miles 
in  diameter.  The  foil  is  pretty  fertile.  The  pa- 
riih abounds  with  coal,  of  which  there  are  diffe- 
rent  feams  running  tbirough  it  from  N.  to  S.  All 
of  them  have  been  partly  wrought,  ibme  of  them 
for  aoo  years.  Six  of  thefe  are  termed  flat  feams, 
as  they  lie  in  a  horizontal  pofition ;  the  other  13 
are  (tyied  edgejeams^  and  he  in  an  angle  of  9*,  be- 
ing from  a  to  xo  feet  thick.  Some  of  them  are 
now  wrought  by  pits  funk  17  fathoms  below  the 
fea-level.  The  population,  Gonfifting  chiefly  of 
colliers  and  carters,  was  1135  in  1793;  and  had 
decreafed  64,  fince  1755. 

(13.)  Newton,  or  Newtown,  a-  village  of 
^Kenfrewihire,  in  the  parifli  of  M^ams,  containing 
240  inhabitabu  in  X794.'  It  has  fevcral  extenfive 
print- fields. 

(x4.)  Newton  ofon  Ayr,  a  parifli  of  Scot- 
land, in  Ayrfliire,  x)  mile  long  and  i  broad,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ayr,  disjoined  in  1779  from  the 
united  pariflxs  of  Munktown  and  Prestick. 
It  abounds  with  coal,  of  which  -thtre  are  two 
feams,  4  feet  thick  each.  The  upper  one  only 
has  yet  been  wrought,  it  has  a  large  fteam  en- 
gine. The  population,  in  1791,  was  1689,  and 
had  increafed  xio8  fince  1755.  The  foil  is  a  light 
blowing  iand;  aco  acres  are  arable;*  150  cooi- 
mon.  Ryegrafs,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes,  aue 
the  chief  crops. 

(15.)  Newton  upon  Ayr,  a  fea  port  towm, 
and  burgh  of  barony,  in  the  above  pariih,  to  which 
it  gives  name,  on  the  Ayr ;  confining  ot  one  large 
flreet  680  yards  long,  and  80  broad,  with  other 
j  iinalleo    It  has  a  harbour  for  veflels  under  140 
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tons,  and  a  light-hoare.  Shtp-lmildiflg  ia  carried  . 
on  with  fpirit  and  fnccefa ;  as  well  as  a  rope- work 
and  falfflon-fifliing.  Cod>  haddocka»  ling,  mack- 
arel,  Jobfters,  &c.  are  alfo  caught.  Bttt  the  chief 
trade  is  the  escportatioo  of  coals ;  above  300  vef- 
fels  annually  toil  to  Dublin,  Belfaft,  &c.  loaded 
with  that  article.  Wood  is  imported  froos  the 
Mediterranean.  New(bn  has  two  charters  from 
James  VL  dated  1595  and  1600 ;  in  which  it  is 
ilyied  Nova  VtUafttptr  Ayr.  It  is  governed  by  % 
bailie',  a  treafurer,  and  6  counfellors.  The  firee- 
men  baveconfiderable  priyileges. 

(j6— 68.)  Newton  is  alfo  the  name  of  53  £ng- 
liih  villages,  and  it  makte  part  of  the  names  of  50 
others ;  but  which  are  not  of  fufficient  import- 
aocc  to  be  defcribed. 

NswTOH-ABBOT,atown  in  Devonfhire,  which 

has  3  fairs;  viz. 00  June  a4th,  the  1$  Wednefday 

in  September,  and  November  6. 

Newton<Brboa,  a  town  of  Irebmd,  in  Down. 

NswTON-fiuiLDSTy  ft  towD  of  Leiccftcr,  N£.  of 

BUlefiloQ. 

Newtom-Bushbl,  a  large  town  ctf  Devonihirer 
feated  on  the  Teign,  with  a  maiket  on  Wednefday  t 
15  miles  8.  by  W.  of  £xeter,  and  x88  WSW.  of 
London.    Lou.  3.  38.  W.    Lat.  50.  %%*  N. 
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NBWTON*DotJQLA99  a  buvgb  of  barony,  for* 
merly  called  NBWTOM-SrBWABTy  feated  on  the 
W.  bank  of  the  iCroe;  partly  in  the  parifli  of  Min- 
nigaff  and  partly  in  that  of  Penningham ;  on  the 
high  road  from  Dumfries  to  PortpPatrick.  It  wa* 
founded  about  1707,  by  Mr  Stewart  of  Caftle- 
Stewart,  a  fecond  fon  of  the  B.  of  Galloway  ; 
who  named  it  Ne^uton'Stewarh  and  encouraged 
fettlers,  by  building  a  flue  bridge  at  the  N.  end  of 
the  town,  over  the  Cree,  which  conneds  the 
counties  of  Galloway  and  Kirkcudbright.  By  n 
the  patriotic  exertions  of  that  gentleman^  as  welt 
as  of  the  prefent  proprietor^  Wm.  Douglas,  Efq. 
of  Caftle-Douglas  (from  whom  it  has  its  prefent 
name,  and  who  acquired  the  fuperiority  in  X78&}, 
it  flouriihed  greatly,  and  was  ereded  into  a  bui^h 
of  barony ;  and,  in  X793»  contained  above  1100 
inhabitants.  Under  the  patronage  of  Mr  DoUgUa 
and  Mr  David  Dale  of  Glafgow,'  a  cotton  numu- 
fadure  has  been  eftabliflied  \  as  well  as  a  carpet 
manufa&ory,  and  feveral  tan-wocks; .  A  branch  of 
one  of  the  Paifley  banks  has  alfo  opened  a  count- 
fng'boufe  in  it.  The  Cree  is  navigable  up  to  within 
'%  m.  of  it.  It  lies  16  m.  £.  by  N.of  Port^Patrlck. 

NEWTONIAN,  adj.  of»  or  invented  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  or  belonging  to  hia  dUcoveries. 


NEWTONIAN  PHILOSOPHY. 


SsCT.  I.     Dbfinitions  and  H18TOBT  of  the 
Kbvtonian  Philosophy. 

"^EWTONIAN  Philosophy,  the  dodrine  of 
^^  the  uoiverfe,  and  particularly  of  the  heayenly 
boditf,  their  laws,  aSedlons,  &c.  as  delivered  by 
Sir  I(aac  Newton. 

The  term  Ncwtman  Phihfophy  is  applied  very 
dtfimntly  ;  whence  divers  confufed  notions  have 
ariien  relating  thereto.  Some  authors  under  this 
philofophy  include  all  the  ccarpufcuUr  philofophy, 
confidmd  as  it  now  ftands  correded  and  re- 
formed by  the  difcoveries  and  improvements  made 
io  feveral  parts  thereof  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  In 
this  fenfe  Gravefande' calls  his  elements  of  pbyfica 
IntroduSh  ad  PhUofoplnam  NrwUnianam.  And 
in  this  fenfe  the  Newtonian  is  the  fame  with  the 
new  philoibpby;  and  bands  contradiftinguiihed 
from  the  Cartefian,  the  Peripatetic,  and  the  an- 
cient Corpufcolar.  •  • 

Others,  by  Ne^ionian  Philofi^J^i  mexn  the  me- 
thod or  order  which  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  obferves 
in  philofophizing  $  viz.  the  reafoning  and  draw- 
ing of  cooclufions  dire^ly  from  phenomena,  es- 
clufive  of  all  previous  bypothefes ;  the  beginning 
from  fimple  prindples ;  deducing  the  firft  powers 
and  laws  of  nature  from  a  few  feled  phenomena, 
and  then  applying  ti&ofe  laws,  &c.  to  account  for 
other  things.  And  in  this  fenfe  the  Nrwtoman 
PhUafopky  \%  the  fame  witlK the  £Xpbri mental 
PHiLosopMYf  and  ftands  oppofed  to  the  ancient 

CORPUSCULAR.  -, 

Otbt-rs,  by  Newtonian  Philofophyf  mean  that 
wherein  phyfical  bodies  are  confidcred  mathema- 
tically, ai)d  where  'geometry  and  mechanics  are 
applied  to  the  Glutton  of  the  appearances  of  na- 


ture. In  this  fenfe  the  Newtonian  h  the  fame 
with  the  meebatdcal  and  matbematUal pbilofoph* 

Others  again,  by  Newtonian  Pbilqfopbjff  undet- 
ftand  that  part  of  phyfical  knowledge  which  Sir 
liaac  Newton  has  handled^  improved,  and  de- 
mon ftrated,  in  his  Prmcipia. 

Others,  laftly,  by  Newtonian  PhiioMtjf^  mean 
the  new  principles  which  Sir  Ilaac  Newton  has 
brought  into  philofophy,  the  new  fyftem  founded 
thereon,  and  the  new  folutions  of  phenomena 
thence  deduced ;  or  that  which  charaderizes  and 
diftinguifhes  his  philofophy  from  all  others.'  This 
is  the  fenfe  wherein  we  ihall  chiefly  confider  it. 

The  origin  and  hiftory  of  this  philofophy  has 
been,  given  under  the  article  Nfiwroi^y  N°  z» 
It  was  firfl  made  public  in  1687  by  the  author, 
then  a  fellow  of  Trinity-college,  Cambridge ;  and 
in  17139  republiihed  with  coniiderable  improre^ 
ments. — Several  authors  have  fince  attempted  to 
make  it  plainer,  by  fetting  afide  m^ny  of  the 
more  fublime  mathematical  refearches,  and  fub- 
ftituting  either  more  obvious  reaipningsor  expe- 
riments in  lieu  thereof;  particularly  Whifton  in 
hx^PraUa.  Phyf.  Matbemat.  Graveiande  inJS^ 
ment.  et  Injiit.  and  Dr  Pemberton  in  his  Fie^//.    .« 

Sbct.  II.    DsFiM iTioNs  on  which  the  NfiWTO* 
NiAN  Philosophy  is  founded. 

The  whole  of  the  Newtonian  PJbilqfophyf  as  de- 
livered by  the  author,  is  contained  in  his  Pnndfna^ 
or  Matbematieal  Princes  of  Natuttd  PbiUfopi^ 
tit  founds  his  fyftem  on  the  following  defini^ 
tions : 

I.  The  quantity  of  matter  is  the  meafure  o{  - 
the  fame,  ariQng  from  its  denlity  and  bulk  con* 
jun^lyw-^ThttS  air  of  a  double  denfityy  in  a  double 
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fpacq,  is  <|madnipla  in  quantity  9  ih  »toiple  (pace« 
fextQple  ill  quantity^  Ice. 
'  a.  The  quatititf  of  MqTfON  it  the  meafure  of 
the  fame,  arifiag  from  the  veioeit7<  and  quantity 
of  matter  owi^iMf.  Thisn*  evident^  beeaufe 
the  (notiGti  o£  Ihe  whole  ia  the  motion  of  all 
.  its  parta;  'and  therefore  in  a  body  double  in 

3ttantity9^  villi  i««fiud  vdocity,  thcl  modoo  is 
oiibIe»'^-  •  /.  < 
5.  The  VIS  iniTTM  or  innate  force  o£  matter^ 
it  a  power  hi  refilling,  by  which  every  body,  as 
miichasinit!lle%  eadesvottra  toperlevere  in  its 
•  prefent  Urate,  whether  it  be  of  reft,  or  moving 
unifotmly  forward  in  a  right  line.— This  defioi- 
tion  is  pnovedto  be  juft,  only  by  the  difficulty 
we  find'in>mo«ing  any  thing  out  of  its  place;  and 
this  difficulty  is  by  fome  reckoned  to  proceed  only 
from  gravity.  They  contend,  that  in  thofe  cafes 
where  we  can  pvevtnt  the  force  of  gravity  from 
ading  upon  bodies,  this  power  of  refifting  be- 
Qomes  mftnftbte,  and  the  greateft  quaatities  of 
natter  may  be  put  in  motion  by  the  very  leaft 
•ftvpce.  Thus  there  have  been  balances  formed  lb 
en6kf  that  When  loaded  with  900  weight  in  each 
^cale,  they  would  turn  by  the  addition  of  a  fingle 
draehok  In  this  cafe  400  lb.  of  matter  was  put 
in  motion  by  a  fingle  drachm,  i^  e.  by  j-rfsv  ps^it 
of  its  own' quantity  \  and  even  thi&  JbiaU  weight* 
they  fay,  is  only  necefiary  on  account  of  the  in- 
accuracy of  the  machine ;  ib  that  we  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  fuppofe,  that,  if  the  friftion  could  be  en- 
tirely removed,  it  would  take  more  force  to  move 
a  tOiT  weight  than  a  grain  of  fand.  This  objec- 
tion, however^  is  not  taken  notice  of  by  Sir  Ifaac; 
and  be  beftowsoa  the  refifting  power  above  pneo- 
tioned  the  name  ofvisiNSRTiiE;  a  phrafe  which 
is  perhaps  not  weit  chofen,  and  with  which  inferior 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  make  their  readers 
meity  at  the  expenfe  of  Newton.  Afiree  of 
ittdffivitft  it  has  been  faid,  is  A/orceiefi  force;  and 
analogous  to  a  Naek  wf^e^  a  cold  heat,  and  a  tem^ 

'  ButobjeAions  of  more  importance  have  been 
\  made  to  th6  whole  of  this  do^ine  than  thofe 
which  merely  reijjeft  the  terra  w>  ituriia,  «  An 
endeavoor  to  remain  at  reft  (fays  Mr  Young,  in 
bis  Bxamrrtation'xif  the  3d  and  ^th  Definhion  of  the 
mi  Book  of  the  Printipta)  id  unneceflary,  whilft 
nothing  attempts  tootfturb  the  reft.  It  is  Hkewife 
impoffible  to  be  c<>nceived,  as  it  implies  a  contra- 
didion.  A  man,  by  oppofing  force  to  force, 
:  may  endeavour  not  to  be  mdved  %  but  this  oppo- 
^<^^n-  is  an  endeavour  to  m&ve,  not  with  a  defign 
to  move,  but  i^  cobnterading  another  force  to 
present  being  moved.  An  endeavour  not  to  move^ 
therefore,  cannot  exift  in  bodies,  beeaufe  it  is  ab- 
ford  Y  and  if  we  appeal  to  fad^  we-{haN  6nd  every 
body  in  a^.  a^aal  and  cc^ant  endeavour^  to 
move."  It  .haa  been  likewifis  obferved,  and  we 
think  juftly,  that  **  if  bodies  could  continue  to  move 
by  any  innate  force,  they  might  alfb  be^n  to  move 
by  that  force ;  for  the  (itme  ci»ufe  which  can 
ausite  a  body  with  a  gJvenvelocfty  at  one  timcj 

S^Id  do  it,  if  prefent,  at  any  other  time ;  and 
erefore  if  the  force  by  which  bodies  continue  in 
ttotimi  were  fmiafe  and' effentiai  to  them,  they 
would^begift^to  move  of  themfelves,  which  it  not 
.true.'' '  Newton  indeedYflyi^  that  this  innate  force- 
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ta  the  eaufe  of  mblioirunder  certain  ckcmnftances 
only,  or  when  the  body  is  aded  upon  by  a  force 
ionprefled  ah  extvfi.  But  if  this  imprefled  force 
d»  not  ebotinue.as  well  as  begin  the  motion; 
if  it  wafe'the  inftant  that  the  impreflion  is  over, 
and  the  body  continue  to  move  by  its  «i/  inertU, 
why  IS  the  body  ever  ftoppcd  ?  **  If,  in  the  be- ' 
ginning  of  the  motion,  the  body,  by  its  innate 
force,  ovrrcomes  a  certain  refiftaace  of  fridioit 
and  air ;  in  any  fbllowmg  times,  the  force  being 
undiminidied,  it  will  overcome  the  fame  refinance 
forever.  Thefe refiftances, therefore, could  never 
change  the  ftate  of  a^moving  body,  beeaufe  tbey 
cannot  change  the  quantity  of  its-  motive  force. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  wiiverfai  experience." 
For  thefe  reafons  we  are  inclined  to  think,  that 
bodies  are  wholly  paffive;  that  they  endeavour 
nothing ;  and  that  they  continue  in  motion,  not 
by  any  innate  force  or  ^u  infitaf  bot  by  that 
foi^e,  vrhatever  it  be,  which  begms  the  motion, 
and  which,  whilft  it  remains  with  the  moving 
body,  is  gradually  diminiihed,  and  at  laft  over- 
come by  oppofite  forces^  when  Hve  body  of  courfe 
.  ceafes  to  move. 

4.  An  1MFRS8SSO  FORCB  is  an  adtion  exerted 
upon  a  body,  in  order  to  change  its  ftate,  either 
of  reft,  or  of  moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  right 
line.— This  force  confifts  in  the  adtion  only,  and 
remains  no  longer  in  the  body  when  the  a^ion  is 
over.  For  a  body  maintains  every  new  ftate  it 
acquires  by  its  tfif  inertia  only.  It  is  here  implied, 
and  indeed  fully  expreiled,  that  motion  is  not  con- 
tinued by  the  fame  power  that  produced  it.'  Now 
there  are  two  ground^  on  which  the  truth  of  this 
dodrine  may  be  fuppofed  to,  reft. 

*'  I  ft.  On  a  dired  proof  that  the  imprefled  force 
does  not  reipain  in  the  body,  either  by  fhowing 
the  nature  of  the  force  to  be  tranfftory,  and  inca- 
pable  of  more  than  its  firft  adttoii ;  dr  that  it  adts 
only  on  the  furface,  and  that  the  body  efcapes 
from  it ;  or  that  the  force  is  fomewhere  elfe,  and 
not  remaining  in  the  body.-  But  none  of  thefe  di- 
teft  proofs  are  oflfered; 

*^  2diy,  It  may  reft  on  an  indirect  proof,  that 
there  is  in  the  nature  of  body  a  fufficient  caufe 
for  the  continuance  of  every  new  ftate  acquired ; 
and  that  therefore  any  adventitious  force  to  coti- 
timie  motion,  though  necefiary  for  its  production, 
is  fuperfluous  and  inadmiffible«  As  this  is  the 
very  ground  on  which  the  fbppoiition  ftands,  it 
ought  to  have  been  indubitably  certain  that  the 
innate  force  of  the  body  is  fufficient  to  perpetuate 
the  motion  it  has  once  acquired,  before  the  other 
agent,  by  wliich  the  motion  was  communicated, 
had  been  difmifled  from  the  ofiice.  Bot  the  innate 
force  of  body  has  been  (hown  not  to  be  that 
^hich' continues  its  motion;  and  therefore  the 
proof,  that  the  imprelfed  fproedoes  not  remain 
in  the  body,  fails.  Nor  indeed  iaif  In  this  cnfe 
defirable  to  fupport  the  proof,  beeaufe  we  fhoiilvl 
then  be  left  without  anyteafon  for  the  contiir.i- 
ance  of  motion."  Wfien  we  mention  an  imfreJjcJi 
force,  we  mean  AiCha  force  as  is  communiczded 
either  at  the  fumce  of  the  Inxly  or  by  being  dif- 
fufecl  through  the  mafs. 

5.  A  caNTRi?ETAL  FORCE  IS  that  by  which 
bodies  are  dravnt,  impelled,  or  any  way  lend  to- 
wardt  a  point,  at  to  a  centre.— The  quantity  of 
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any  centripeUil  fc^ce  may  be  conffidered  a$  of 
three  kindB»  alifolutey  accelerative,  and  motive. 

6.  TKe  ahfohitt  quantity  of  a  centrifugal  force 
is  the  meafttie  of  the  (ame»  proportional  to  the 
efficacy  of  the  caufe  that  propagates  it  from  the 
centre,  throogh  the  fpaoes  round  about. 

7.  The  aceeUrattoe  quantity  of  a  centripetal 
force  if  the  meafure  of  the  fame^  proportional  to 
the  velocity  which  it  generate^  in  a  given  time. 

8.  The  moHve  quantity  of  a  centripetal  force  is 
a  meafure  of  the  famCy  proportional  to  the  mo- 
tion which  it  generates  ina  giyen  time. — ^This  is 
always  knowD  by  the  quantity  of  a  force  equal 
and  contrary  to  it»  that  is  juft  iufficient  to  hinder 
the  defoent  of  the  body. 

Sect.  III.    Q^Tihb,  Spacb,  Placb,  and  Mo- 
tion. 

ScHOLtUM  I.  Abfolute,  true,  and  mathemati- 
cal TIME,  of  itlelfy  and  from  its  own  naturcy  flows ' 
eqtiably,  without  regard  to  any  thing  external, 
and,  by  another  name,  is  called  duration.  Rela- 
tive, apparent,  and  common  time,  is  fome  fenfi- 
ble  and  external  meafure  of  duration,  whether 
accurate  or  not,  which  is  commonly  ufed  inftead 
of  true  time ;  fach  as  an  hour,  a  day,  a  month,  a 
year,  &c. 

11.  Abfolute  SPACE,  m  its  own  nature,  without 
regard  to  any  thing  external,  remains  always  G- 
miUr  and  ioHnoveable.  Relative  fpace  is  fome 
moveable  dimenfion  or  meafure  of  the  abfolute 
fpflces ;  and  which  is  vulgarly  taken  for  immove- 
able fpace.  Such  is  the  dimenfion  of  a  fubterra- 
oeous,  an  aerial,  or  celeftial  fpace,  determined 
by  its  pofition  to  bodies,  and  which  is  vulgarly 
taken  for  immoveable  fpace  i  as  the  diftance  of  a 
fubterrancous,  and  aerial,  or  celeftial  fpace*  de- 
termined by  its  po6tion  in  refped  of  the  earth. 
Abfolnte  and  relative  fpace  are  the  fame  in  figure 
and  magnitude ;  but  they  do  not  remain  always 
QumericaUy  the  fame.  For  if  the  earth,  for  in- 
itance,  moves,  a  fpace  of  our 'air  which,  relative- 
If  and  in  refpedt  of  the  earth,  remains  always  the 
fame,  will  at  one  time  be  one  part  of  the  abfolute 
fpace  into  which  the  earth  paifes;  at  another 
time  it  will  be  another  part  of  the  fame;  and  To, 
abfolutely  nndd-ftood,  it  will  be  perpetually  mu- 
taWe. 

HI.  Place  is  a  part  of  fpace  which  a  body 
takes  up :  and  is,  according  to  the  fpace,  either 
abfolute  br  relative.  Our  author  fayj  it  is  part 
of  fpace ;  not  the  fitnation,  nor  the  external  fur  . 
face  of  the  body.  For  the  places  of  equal  fd- 
lids  are  always  eoual ;  but  their  fuperficies,  by 
reafon  of  then:  dimmilar  figurespare  often  une- 
qoal.  Pofitions  properly  have  no  quantity,  nor 
are  they  fo  much  the  places  themfelves  as  the  pro- 
perties of  places.  The  motion  of  the  whole  is 
the  fame  thing  with  the  fum  of  the  motions  of  the 
parts;  that  is,  the  tranflatibn  of  the  whole  out 
of  its  place  is  the  fame  thing  with  the/um  of 
the  tranflations  of  the  parts  out  of  their  places : 
and  therefore  the  place  of  the  whole  Js  the  fame 
thing  with  the  fnm  of^the  places  of  the  parts ;  and 
for  that  reafon  it  is'^intemal,  and  in  the  whole 
body. 

IV.  Abfolute  MOTION'  is  the  tranflation  of  a 
body  from  one  abfolute  place  into  another,  and 
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relative  motion  the  tranflation  from  one  relative 
place  into  another.  Thus,,  in  a  fhip  under  fail, 
the  relative  place  of  a  body  is  that  part  of  the 
fhip  which  the  body  pofTelfes,  or  that  part  of  its 
cavity  which  the  body  fills,  and  which  therefore 
moves  together  with  the  ibip :  and  relative  reft  is 
the  continuance  of  the  body  in  the  fame  part  of 
the  fhip,  or  of  its  cavity.  But  real  abfolute  reft 
4JS  the  continuance  of  the  body  in  the  fame  part 
of  that  immoveable  fpace  in  which  the  (hip  itfelfy 
its  cavity,  and  all  that  it  contains,  is  moved. 
Wherefore,  if  the  earth  fs  really  at  refl,  the  body 
which  relatively  reft  in  the  fhip  will  really  and 
abfolutely  move  with  the  fame  velocity  which  the 
fhip  has  on  the  earth.  But  if  the  earth  alfo  moves, 
the  true  and  abfolute  motion  of  the  body  will 
arife,  partly  from  the  true  motion  of  (he  earth  in 
immoveable  fpace ;  partly  from  the  relative  mo- 
tion of  the  Chip  on  the  earth :  and  if  the  body . 
moves  alfb  relatively  in  the  fhip,  its  true  motion 
will  arife  partlf  frpm  the  true  motion  of  the  earth 
in  immoveable  fpace,  and  partly  from  the  relatiye 
motions  as  well  of  the  fliip  on  the  earth  as  of  the 
body  in  the  fhip ;  and  from  thefe  relative  motions 
will  arife  the  relative  motion  of  the  body  on  the 
earth.  As  if  that  part  of  the  earth  where  the  fhip 
is,  was  truly  moved  towards  the  eaft,  with  a  ve- 
locity of  1 00 to  parts ;  whHe  the  fhip  itfelf  with  a 
firefh  gale  is  carried^  towards  the  weft,  with. a  ve- 
locity exprefTed  by  id  of  thefe  parts ;  but  a  failor 
walks  in  the  fhip  towards  the  eaft  with  one  part 
of  the  (aid  velocity :  then  the  failor  will  be  moved 
truly  and  abfolutely  in  imipoveable  fpace  towards 
the  eaft  with  a  velocity  of  looi  parts;  and  re- 
latively on  the  earth  towards  the  weft*,  with  a  ve- 
locity of  9  of  thofe  parts. 

Abfolute  time,  in  afironomy,  is  diftingulfhed- 
from  relative,  by  the  equation  or  correction  of 
the  vulgar  time.  For  the  natural  days  are  truly 
unequal,  though  they  are  commonly  confidered 
as  equal,  and  ufed  for  a  meafure  of  time :  aftro- 
nomers  correct  this  inequality  for  their  more  ac- 
curate deducing  of  the  celeftial  motions.  It  may 
be  that  there  is  no  fucb  thing  as  an  equable  mo- 
tion whereby  time  may  be  accurately  meafured. 
All  motions  may  be  accelerated  or  retarded  ;  but 
the  true  or  equable  progrefs  of  abfolute  time  is 
liable  to  no  change.  The  duration  or  pcrfeve- 
rance  of  the  exiftence  of  things  remains  the  fame, 
whether  the  motions  are  fwift  or  flow,  or  none 
at  all;  and  therefore  ought  to  be  diftinguiflied 
from  what  are  only  fenlible  meafures  thereof,  and 
out  of  ,^hich  we  colledt  it  by  means  of  the  aftro- 
nomical  equation.  .  Thenecefli'ty  of  which  equa- 
tion for  determining  the  times  ofta  phenomenon 
is  evinced,  as  well  from  the  experiments  of  the 
pendulum  clock  as  by  eclipfes  of  the  fatellites  of 
Jupiter. 

As  the  order  of  the  parts  of  time  is  immutable, 
,  fo  alfo  is  the  Order  of  the  parts  of  fpace.  Sup-, 
pofe  thofe  parts  to  be  moved  out  of  their  places, 
and  they  will  be  moved  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expreflion)  out  of  themfelves.  For  times  and 
fpaces  are,  as  it  were,  the  places  of  themfelves 
as  of  all  other  things.  All  things  are  placed  in 
time  as  to  order  of  lucceffion ;  and  in  fpace  as  to 
order  of  fituation.  It  is  from  their  efTer.ce  or  i)a. 
ture  that  they  are  places ;  and  that  the  primary 
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places  of  things  fliouM  be .  moveable,  is  abfurd. 
Thefe  are  therefore  the  abfolute  places;  and 
tranflattons  out  of  thofe  places  are  the  only  abfo- 
lute  motions. 

But  because  the  parts  of  fpace  cannot  be  feen, 
or  didinguifhed  from  one  another  by  the  fenfes, 
therefore  in  their  ftead  we.  ufe  fenfible^meafures 
of  them.  For,  from  the  pofitions  and  diftances 
of  things  from  any  body,  confidered  as  immove- 
able, we  define  all  places ;  and  then  with  refpedt 
to  fuch  jilaces,  we  ell i mate  all  motions,  confider- 
ing  bodies  as  transferred  from  fomeof  thofe  places 
^to  others.  And  fo,  inftead  of  abfolute  places 
and  motions,  we  ufe  relative  ones ;  and  that  with- 
out tmy  inconvenience  in  common  kffairs :  but 
in  philofophical  difquifitions  we  ought  to  abftr«^ 
from  our  fenfes,  and  confider  things  tbvmfcivea 
diflind  from  what  are  only  fenfible  meafures  of 
them.  For  it  may  be,  that  there  is  no  body  real- 
ly at  reft,  to  which  tb^  places  and  motions  of 
/others  may  be  referred. 

•  But  we  may  diftinguifh  rest  and  motion,  ab- 
folute  and  relative,  one  from  the  other,  by  their 
properties,  caufes,  and  efie^s.  It  is  a  property 
of  reft,  that  bodies  really  at  reft  'do  reft  in  refpeCt 
of  each  other.  And  therefore,  as  it  is  polTible, 
that.  In  the  remote  regions  of  the  fixed  ftars,  or 
perhaps  far  beyond  them,  there  may  be  fome  bo- 
<]y  abfolutely  at  reft,  though  it  be  impoifible  to 
know  from  the  pofilion  of  bodies  to  one  another 
in  our  regionss  whether  any  of  thefe  do  keep  the 
fame  pofition  to  that  remote  body;  it  follows, 
that  abfolute  reft  cannot  be  determined  from  the 
pofttion  of  bodies  in  our  regions. 

It  is  a  property  of  motion,  that  the  parts  which 
retain  given  pofitions  to  their  wholes  do  partake 
of  the  motion  of  their  wholes.  For  all  parts  of 
revolving  bodies  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  axis 
of  motion ;  aiid  the  impetus  of  bodies  moving  for- 
wards arifesfrom  the  joint  impetus  of  aU  t(ie  parts. 
Therefore,  if  furrounding  bodies  are  moved,  thofe 
that  are  relatively  at  reft  within  them  will  partake 
of  their  motion.  Upon  Vhich  account  the  true 
and  abfolute  motion  of  a  body  cannot  be  deter- 
mined by  the  tranflation  of  it  from  thofe  only 
which  feem  to  reft ;  for  the  external  bodies  ought 
not  only  to  appear  at  reft,  but  to  be  really  at 
reft.  For  otherwife .  all  included  bodies,  befide 
their  tranflation  from  near  the  furrounding  one?, 
partake  Hkewife  of  their  true  motions;  and 
though  that  tranflation  was  not  made,  they  would 
not  really  be  at  reft,  but  only  feem  to  be  fo.  For 
the  furrounding  bodies  ftand  in  the  like  relation 
to  the  furroundedy  as  the  exterior  part  of  a  whole 
does  to  tl^e  interior,  or  as  the  Ihell  does  to  the 
kernel ;  but  if  the  fliell  moves,  the  kernel  will  alfo 
move,  as  being  part  of  the  whole,  without  any 
removal  from  near  the  fliell. 

A  property  near  akin  to  the  preceding  is,  that 
if  a  place  is  moved,  whatever  is  placed  therein 
moves  along  with  it ;  and  therefore  a  body  which 
is  moved  from  a  place  in  motion,  partakes  alfo 
of  the  motion  of  its  place.  Upon  which  account 
all  motions  from  places  in  motion  are  no  other 
t^an  parts  of  entire  and  abfolute  motions ;.  and 
every  entire  mo  ion  is  compifed  of  the  motion 
of  the  body  out  of  its  firft  place,  and  the  motion 
of  this  place  out  of  its  place;  and  fo  oD|  until 
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we  come  to  fome  immoveable  place^  as  in  the 

above-mentioned  example  of  the  iailor.  Where- 
fofe  entire  and  abfolute  motions  can  be  no  other- 
wife  determined  than  by  immoveable  place's. 
Now,  no  other  places  are  immoveable  but  thofe 
that  from  infinity  to  infinityV.o  all  retain  the  fame 
given  pofitions  one-  to  another ;  and  upon  this 
account  muft  ever  remain  unmoved,  and  do  there- 
by conftitute  what  we  call  immoveable  space. 
The  caufes  by  which  true  and  relative  motions 
are  diftinguilhfcd  one  from  the  other,  are  the  for- 
ces inipreiled  open  bodies  to  generate  motion. 
True  motion  is  neither  generated  nor  altered,  but 
by  fome  force  imprefled  upon  the  body  moved; 
but  relative  motion  may  be  generated  or  altered 
without  any  force  imprt.ntd  upon  the  bpdy.  For 
it  is  fufl'icient  only  to  imprefe  fome  force  on  other 
bodies  with  which  the  former  is  compared,  that, 
by  their  giving  way,  that  relation  may  be  chang- 
ed, in  which  the  relative  reft  or  motion  of  the  o- 
ther  body  did  confift.  Again,  true  motion  fuffers 
always  fome  change  from  any  force  imprefifed  up- 
on the  moving  body  ;  but  relative  motion  does 
not  neceflarily  undergo  any  changes  by  fuch  force. 
For  if  the  fame  forces  are  likewiie  imprefled  od 
thofe  other  bodies  with  which  the.  comparifoD  is 
made,  that  the  relative  pofition  may  be  preferved  j 
then  that  condition  will  be  preferved,  in  which 
the  relative  motion  confifts.  And  therefore  any  re« 
lative  motion  may  be  changed  when  the  true  mo- 
tion remains  unaltered,  and  the  relative  may  be 
preferved  when  the  true  motion  fufiers  fome 
change.  Upon  which  account  true  motion  does 
by  no  means  confift  in  fuch  relations. 

Sect,  IV.    Of  the  difference  bet<tvetn  Abso- 
lute and  relative  Motion.     • 

The  effedls  which  diftinguifli  abfolute  from  ^^ 
lative  m.otion  are,  the  forces  of  receding  from  the 
axis  of  circular  motion.  For  there  are  np  fuch 
forces  in  a  circular  motion  purely  relative ;  hut, 
in  a  true  ^and  abfolute  circular  motion,  they  are 
greater  or  lefs  according  to^  the  quantity  of  the 
motion.  If  a  veflel,  hung  by  a  long  cord,  is  ib 
often  turned  about  that  the  cord  is  flrongly  t will- 
ed, then  filled  with  water,  and  let  go,  it  will  be 
whirled  about  the  contrary  way ;  and  while  the 
cord  is  timwifting  ilfelf,  the  furface  of  the  water 
will  at  firft  be  plain,  as  before  the  veflel  began  to 
move ;  but  the;  vefl[el  by  gradually  communicating 
its  motion  to  the  water,  will  rnake  it  begin  feo- 
fibly  to  revolve,  and  recede  by  little  and  little 
from  the  middle,  and  afcend  to  the  fides  of  the 
veflfel,  forming  itfeif  into  a  concave  figure ;  and 
the  fwifter  the  motion  becomes,  the  higher  win 
the  water  rife,  till  at  laft,  performing  its  revolu- 
tions in  the  fame  times  with  the  veflel,  it  becomes 
relatively  at  reft  in  it.  This  afcent  of  the  water 
ihows  its  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  axis  of  its 
motion ;  and  the  true  and  abfolute*  circular  mo- 
tion of  the  water,  which  is  here  directly  contrary 
to  the  relative,  djfcovers  itfeif,  and  may  be  mea- 
iured  by  this  endeavour.  At  firft,  when  the  rela- 
tive motion  in  the  water  was  greateft,  it  produced 
no  endeavour  to  i;ecede  from  the  axis ;  the  water 
fhowed  no  tendency  to  the  circumference,  nor 
any  afcent  towards  the  fides  of  the  vefibl,  but  re- 
mained of  a  plain  fiirface ;  and  tbeiefore  its  true 

circular 
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circular  motioii  had  not  yet  begun.  But  after- 
wardsy  when  the  relative  motton  of  the  water  had 
decre^fH,  the  afcent  thereof  towards  the  fides  of 
tbefeflelprofcd  Its  endeavour  to  recede  from  the 
axis;  and  this  endeavour  fiiowjsd  the  real  circular 
motion  of  the  water  perpetually  increafing,  tiU  it 
had  acquired  its  greateft  quantity,  when  the  wa- 
ter  nfted  rdatively  in  the  veflVl.  And  therefore 
this  endeavour  does  not  depend  upon  any  tranfla- 
tion  of  the  water  in  refpea  of  the  ambient  bodies ; 
nor  can  true  circular  motion  be  defined  by  fuch 
tranflations.  There  is  only  one  real  circular  mo- 
tioo  of  any  one  revolving  body,  correfpr>nd]ng  to 
only  one  power  of  endeavouring  to  recede  from 
its  axis  of  motion,  as  its  proper  and  adequate  ef- 
fed :  but  relative  motions  in  one  and  the  fame 
body  are  innumerable,  according  to  the  various 
relations  it  bears  to  external  bodies ;  and,  like 
other  relations,  are  altogether  deftitute  of  any  real 
effeA,  otherwife  than  they  may  perhaps  partici- 
pate of  that  only  true  motion.  And  therefore,  in 
the  fydem  which  fuppofes  that  our  heavens,  re- 
TOlving  below  the  fphere  of  the  fixed  ftars,  carry 
the  planets  along  with  them,  the  feveral  parts  of 
thofc  heavens  and  the  planets,  vrhich  are  indeed 
relatively  at  reft  in  thehr  heavens,  do  yet  really 
move.  For  they  change  their  pofition  one  to 
another,  which  never  happens  to  bodies  truly  at 
reft;  and  beinjj  carried  timber  with  the  heavens, 
participate  ofitheir  motions,  and,  as  parts  of  re- 
volving wholes,  endeavour  to  recede  from  the  axis 
of  their  motion. 

Wherefore  relative  quantities  are  not  the  quan- 
tities themfelves  whofe  names  they  bear,  but  thofe 
ienfiWe  meafures  of  them,  either  accurate  or  inac- 
curate, which  are  commonly  ufed  inftead  of  the 
meafured  quantities  themfelves.  And  then,  if  the 
meaning  ot  words  is  to  be  determined  by  their  ufe, 
by  the  names  time,  space,  place,  and  Mo- 
tion, their  meafures  are  properly  to  be  under- 
ftood;  and  the  exprefiton  will  be  unufual  and 
purely  mathematical,  if  the  meafured  quantities 
themfelves  are  meant.         ^ 

ft  is  indeed  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  difco- 
rer,  and  effeAually  to  difiinguilh,  the  true  mo- 
tion! of  particular  bodies  from  thofe  that  are  only 
apparent;  becaufe  the  parts  of  that  immoveable 
fpacc  in  which  thofe  motions  are  performed,  do 
by  no  means  come  under  the  obfervation  of  our 
fettles.  Yet  we  have  forae  things  to  dired  us  in 
this  intricate  affair ;  and  theie  arife  partly  from 
the  apparent  vnotion^  partly  from  the  forces 
which  are  the  caufes  and  effefis  of  the  true  mo- 
tions. For  inftance,  if  two  globes,  kept  at  a  gi- 
ven diftance  one  from  the  other  by^a  cord  that ' 
conneas  them,  were  revolved  about  their  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  j  we  might,  from  the  ten- 
sion of  the  cord,  difcover  the'endeavour  of  the 
giobes  to  recede  from  the  axis  of  motion,  and 
thence  we  might  compute  the  quantity  of  their 
circular  motions.  And  then,  if  ai^y  equal  force! 
ibottid  be  imprefled  at  once  on  the  alternate  faces 
of  the  globea  to  augment  or  diminifii  their  circu- 
lar notions,  from  the  inoreafe  or  decreafe  of  the 
tenfion  of  the  cord,  we  might  infer  the  increment 
w  decrement  of  their  motions ;  and  thence  would 
je  found  on  what  faces  thofe  forces  ought  to  be 
upTelTed,  that  tiie  motions  of  the  ^obes  might 


be  moft  augmented;  that  is,  we  might  difcover 
their  hindermoft '  faces,  or  thofe  which  follow  in 
.the  circular  motion.  But  the  faces  which  follow 
being  knoiR^n,  and  confequentl  j  the  oppofite  ones 
that  precede,  we  fhould  like  wife  know  the  deter- 
mination of  their  motions.  And  thus  we  might  find 
both  the  quantity  and  determination  of  this  cir* 
cular  motion,  even  in  an  immenfe  vacuum^^  where 
there  was  nothing  external  or  fenfible,  with 
which  the  globes  mi^ht  be  compared.  But  now, 
if  in  that  fpace  fome  remote  bodies  were  placed 
that  kept  always  a  given  pofition  one  to  another, 
as  the  fixed  ftars  do  in  our  regions ;  we  could  not 
indeed  determine  from  the  relative  tranOation  of 
the  globes  ampng  thofe  ^dies,  whether  the  mo- 
tion did  belong  to  the  globes  or  to  the  bodies. 
But  if  we  obferved  the  cord,  and  found  that  its 
tenfion  was  that  very  tenfion  which  the  motions 
of  the  globes  required,  we  might  conclude  the 
motion  to  be  in  the  globes,  and  the  bodies  to  be 
at  reft ;  and  then,  laftly,  from  the  tranflation  of 
the  globes  among  the  bodies,  we  ihould  find  the 
determination  of  their  motions. 

Sect.  V.    OftJ!)e  Laws  ^Motion. 

Having  thus  explained  himfelf.  Sir  Isaac  pro- 
pofes  to  (how  bQw  we  are  to  colled  the  true  mo- 
tions from  their  caufes,  effeds,  and  apparent  dif- 
ferences ;  and  vice  verja^  how,  firom  the  motions, 
either  true  or  apparent,  we  may  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  their  caufes  and  effeds.  In  order^ 
to  this,  he  lays  down  the  following  axioms  or 
laws  of  motion. 

I.  Every  body  persbvbrss  in  its  statb 
OF  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  right 

LINE,  aNLESs'lT  IS  COMrBLLED  TO  CHANGE 
THAT    statb    by  FORCES    IMPRESSED  UPON  IT. 

— ^Sir  Ifaac'a  proof  of  this  axiom  is  as  follows : 
^  Proje^iles  perfevere  in  their  motions,  fo  far  as 
they  are  not  retarded  by  the  refinance  of  the  air, 
or  impelled  downwards  by  the  force  of  gravity. 
A  top,  whofe  parts,  by  thdrcohefion,  are  perpetu- 
ally drawn  afide  from  rectilinear  motions,  does  not 
ceafe  its  rotation  otherwife  than  as  it  is  retarded 
by  the  air.  The  greater  bodies  of  the  planets  and 
comets,  meeting  with  lefs  refiftance  in  mor^  ftte 
fpacea,  preferve  their  motions,  both  progreffive 
and  circular,  for  a  much  longer  time."  . 

Notwithftanding  this  demonflration,  however,' 
the  axiom  hath  been  violently  difputed.  It  hath 
been  lurgued,  that  bodies  continue  in  their  ftate 
of  motion  b^9ufe  they  are  fubjeded  to  the  con- 
tinual impuife  of  an^  in^fihle  and  fubtile  fluid, 
which  always  pours  in  from  behind,  and  of  which 
all  places  are  full.  It  hath  been  affirmed  that  mo- 
tion is  as  natural  to  this  fluid  as  reft  is  to  all  other 
matter ;  that  it  is  impoffible  we  can  know  in  what 
manner  a  body  would  be  influenced  by  moving 
forces  if  it  were  entirely  deftitute  of  gravity.  Ac- 
cording to  what  we  can  obfeive,  the  momentum 
of  a  body,  or  its  tendency  to  move,  depends  very 
much  on  its  gravity.  A  heavy  cannon  ball  wiU 
fly  to  a  mvch  greater  diftance  than  a  light  one, 
though  both  are  aduated  by  an  equal  force.  It 
is  by  no  means  clear,  therefore,  that  'a  body  to- 
tally deftitute  of  gravity  would  have  any  proper 
momentum  of  its  own ;  and  if  it  had  no  momen- 
tum, it  could  not  continue  its  motion  for  the 
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iinalleft  fpace  of  tine  after  the  moving  power  was 
withdrawn.  Some  have  imagined  that  oiatter  was 
capable  of  begianiiig  motion  of  itfetf,  and  confe- 
quently  that  the  axiom  was  falfe ;  becaufe  we  iee 
plainly  tha^  matter  in  fome  cafes  hath  a  tendency 
to  ^change  from  a  ftate  of  motioq  to  a  ftate  of  reft* 
apd  from  a  ftate  of  reft  to  a  ftate  of  motion.  A 
paper  appeared  on  this  fubjedt  in  the  firft  volume 
of  the  Edinkurgh  Pbyfital  and,  Literary  Efft^;  but" 
the  hypothefis  never  gained  any  groundf. 

a.  The  .alteration  of  motioh  13  ever 

VRPPORTIONAL  TO  THE  MOTIVE  FORCE  IM* 
pressed;  and  IE  MADE  IN  THE  DIRBCTrON  OF 
THE  RIGHT  LINE  IN  WHlCH^THAT  FORCE  IS  IM- 
PRESSED.—ThuS,  if  any  force  generates  a  certain 
quantity  of  motion,  a  double  force  will  generate 
a  double  quantity,  whether  that  forc^  be  impvef. 
fed  all  at  once,  or  in  fucceflive  moments.  To 
this  law  no  objedion  of  confequcnce  has  ever 
been  made.  It  is  founded  on  this  felf-evident 
truth  that  every  eftedt  muft  be  proportional  to 
its  caufe.  Mr  Young,  who  feems  fond  of  de- 
tedting  the  errors  of  Kewton,  finds  fault  indeed 
with  the  expreflions  in  which  the  law  is  ftated ; 
but  he  owns,  that  if  thus  expreffed,  The  alteration 
of  motion  it  proportional  to  the  aSionj  or  r^fiances 
twbieh  produce  itf  and  ij  in  the  direSpon  in  which 
the  aSionj  or  re/Sfiances  are  madcf  it  Would  be  un- 
exceptionable. 

>To  EVERY  ACTIOI^  THERE  ALWAYS  IS  OP- 
POSED AN  EQUAL  RE-ACTION  :  OR  THE  MUTU- 
AL ACTION  OF  TWO  BODIES  UPON  EACH  OTHER 
4.RE  ALWAYS  EQUAL,  AND  DIRECTED  TO  CON- 
TRARY FARTS^—Thie  axiom  is  alfo  difput^  by 
0iai>yK  In  the  above-mentioned  paper  in  the  phy- 
(ical  Eifaya.  the  authcnr  endeavours  to  make  a  dif- 
tiniftioB  between  re>adion  and  refiftance ;  and  the 
iame  attempt  has  been  madeby  Mr  Young.  "  When 
syn  ajdtion  generates- no  motion  (fays  he\  it  is  cer- 
tain'tba^t  its  effe^s  have  been  deftroyed  by  a  cod- 
t nary  and  equal  adtiqn.  When  an  action  generates 
two  contrary  an()  equal  motions,  it  is  alfo  evi- 
dent thai  mutual  anions  were  exerted,  equal  and 
cpntrary  to  each  other.  All  cafes  where  one  of 
ther<»  conditions  are  not  found,  are  exceptions  to 
ihe  truth  of  the  law.  .If  a  finger  prefles  againft  a 
ilpi^e^  the  ftooe  if  it  does  not  yield  to  the  preifure, 
prelTes  as  much  upon  the  finger :  but  if  the  ftone 
yjeids,  it  re-a£ts  lefs  than  the  finger  ads ;  and  if  it 
"^ould  yield  with  all  the  momentum  that  the 
force  of  the  preifure  ought  to  generate,  wbkh  it 
«roul4  <lo  if  it  were  not  ipipeded  by  fridion^  &c  a 
mediofn,  it.  wouM  oat  readl  at  ail.  So  if  the 
Aooe  drawn  by  a  horfe,  follpws  after  the  horfe, 
it  does  not  re»a<^  £3. much  ^  the  horfe ^^i;  imt  . 
only  fo  much  as  the  velocity  of  the  ftone  is  djmi- 
jii/bed  by  fridion,  aiul  it  is  the  rc-a6tion  of  fric; 
tibn  only,  not  of  the  .ftone.  The  ftone  does  not 
ro-aA  becaufe  it  does  not  aift  ;  it  refifts,  but  re- 
ijftaiice  is  not  a^ion. 

A*  In  the  lofs  of  motion  from  a  ftriking  body, 
A^al  to  tt^e  gain  in  the  bcxiy  ftruck,  there  is  a 
pV«Hi  fulutttiii  without  requiring,  any  re-ai^ion. 
Tl|e  T^iAiotiJofi  is.  identically  that  which  is  fimnd 
iIt.t^e  other  hQ^Y\  thj^  Ij^ppofuion  accounts  for 
thp  whole  .pheoomei^w  iu  l^e  moft  fimple  man- 
ocf.  IC  it  be  not  admitted,  but  theXolu^pn  by 
f'l^mx  is  jollQ(;d  jppo««  jl  wiJl  Im:  ioctfmbeut  ou 
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the  partf  to  account  fpr-tbe  fthxAft  ef^^  of  com- 
munication of  motion ;  otberwife  he  will  lie  uod^ 
the  imputation  of  rejeaing '«  fotutipe  which  is 
fimple,  obvious*  and  perfed ;  fpr  one  complex, 
tiunatural,  and*  incomplelf*  However  this  tiay 
be  determined,  it  will  be  allowed,  that  the  cir. 
cumftances  mentioned  aftbrd  no  ground  fur  the 
inference,  that  action  and  re-adion  are  equal, 
fince  appearances  may  be  explained  in  anotber 
way.'* 

Thus,  If  there  be  a  perfeA  reciprocity  b^wixl 
an  impinging  body  an^  a  bbdy  at  reljt  (uftaniof 
its  impulfe,  (hay  we  not  at  our  pleafure  confidtr 
either  body  as  the  agent,  and  the  other  as  the  re- 
fiftant  i  Let  a  moving  body,  A,  paft  from  north 
to  fouth,  an  equal  body  B  at  reft,  which  receives 
the  fttoke  of  A,  ad  upon  A  from  fouth  to  noith, 
and  A  refift  in  a  contrary  diredion,  both  ioelaAic: 
let  the  motion  reciprocally  communicated  be  cal- 
led fix.  Then  B  at  reft  communicates  to  A  iix 
degrees  of  motion  towards  the  north,  and  receives 
fix  degrees  towards  the  fouth.  B  having  no  other 
motion  than  the  fix  degrees  it  commuiucated,  will, 
by  its  eaual  and  contrary  lofs  and  gain,  remain  is 
equilibno.  J>t  the  original  motion  of  A  have 
been  xi,  then  A  having  received  a  contrary  ac- 
tion equal  to  fix,  ^tl  degrees  of  its  motion  will  be 
deftroyed  or  in  equilibrio;  confequently,  a  mo- 
tive force  as  fix  will  remain  to  Atowards  the  fouth, 
and  B  will  be  in  equilibiio,  or  at  ret(.  A  will 
then  endeavour  to  move  with  fix  degrees,  or  half 
its  original  motion,  and  B  will  remain  at  reft  as 
before.  A  and  B  being  equal  mafies,  by  the  laws 
of  communication  three  degrees  of  motion  will  be 
communicated  to  B,  or  A  with  its  fix  degrees  will 
ad  with  three,  and  B  will  re-ad  alfo  with  three, 
B  then  will  ad  on  A  from  fouth  to  north  equal  to 
three,  while  it  is  aded  upon  or  refifted  by  A  from 
north  to  fouth,  equal  alfo  to  three,  and  B  will  re* 
main  at  reft  as  before ;  A  will  alfo  have  its  fix  de- 
grees of  motion  reduced  to  one  half  by  the  con- 
trary adion  of  B,  and  only  3  degrees  of  motion 
will  remain  to  A,  with  which  it  will  yet  endea- 
vour to  move;  and  finding  B  ftili  at  reft,  the  fame 
procefs  will  be  repeated  till  the  whole  motion  of 
A  is  reduced  to  an  infinitely  froall  quantity,  B  ail 
the  while  remaining  at  reft,  and  there  will  be  no 
communtcation  of  motion  from  A  to  B,  which  is 
contrary  to  experience. 

Let  a  body,  A,  whofe  mafs  is  i^,  at  reft,  be  im- 
pinged upon  firft  by  B,  having  a  mafs  as  xa»  find 
a  velocity  as  4,  making  a  momentum  of  48 ;  and 
adly  by  C,  whofe  mafs  is- fix,  and  velocity  8,  ma- 
king a  mome^iuim  of  48  equal  to  B,  the  three  bo- 
dies being  inelaftic.  In  the  firft  cafe,  A  will  be- 
come poilelTed  of  a  momentum  of  249  suxi  34  wHj 
remain  to  B ;  and,  in  the  ad  cafe,  A  will  become 
pofteifed  of  a  momentum  of  31,  and  x6  will  re- 
main to  C,  both  bodies  moving  with  equal  velo- 
cities after  the  ftiock,  in  both  cafes,  by  the  laws 
of  percuifion.  It  is  required  to  kVow,  if  io  both 
cafes  A  refifts  equally,  and  if  B  and  C  ad  equally? 
If  the  ad  ions  andVefiftances  are  equal,  bow  does  A 
in  the  one  cafe  deftroy  14  parts  ot  B's  motion,  and 
in  the  other  cafe  3a  parts  of  C's  motion,  by  an 
equal  refiftance?  And  bow  does  B  communicate 
in  one  cafe  24  degrees  of  motion,  and  C  3a,  by 
equal  adions  i  If  the  adiooB  and  refinances  are 
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unequal,  it  iff  aiked  how  the  fame  mafs  can  refift' 
diiieraitiy  to  bodies  impinging  upon  it  wh^  equal 
momeatk,  and  how  bodies  poiOTefled  of  equal  mO'* 
meata  can  exert  dilTerent  mQ^om^  it  being  admit" 
ted  that  bodtea  reflit  propoitiomi  to/thetr  maflea* 
aod  tbat  thistr  poatwr  of  overooroing  refiftaoce  is 
proportional  to  their  momenta  ^**It  ie  incumbent' 
00  tliofe  who  maintain  the  dodhrine  of  univerial 
le-adioiit  to  iiree  it  from  tkefe  difficukiea  and  ap^ 
parent  ooptradidiona. 

Otiiers^rant  that  Strl^ac's  a»om  is  very  true* 
witb  reiped  to  terreilhal  fubftances }  but  they  af- 
firm, that)  in  theie,  both  a^ion  and  re-a^oh  are 
the  effeAs  of  gravity.  Subftancea  void  of  gravity 
would  have  no  momentum;  and  without  this 
they  could  not  ad ;  they  would  be  moved  by  the 
leaft  force^  and  therefore  could  not  refift  or  re-adh 
If,  therefore,  there  ia  any  fluid  which  ia  the  canije 
of  gravity,  though  fiich  fluid  could  ad  upon  t^r- 
reftriai  fubftancea*  yet  thefe  could  not  re-ad  upoa 
it,  becavfe  they  hiure  no  force  of  their  own,  but 
depend  entitely  upoa  it  for  their  momentum.  In 
this  manner,  fay  they,  we  may  conceive  tbat  the 
plaoeu  cirdUate,  and  all  the  operations  of  nature 
are  carried  on  by  means  of  a  fubtile  fluid ;  which 
bemg  perMUy  adive,  and  the  reft  of  mattcn  alto- 
gether paffive,  there  ia  neither  refiftance  nor  loia 
of  motion.    See  Motiom,  §  5 — 7. 

From  the  preceding  axiom  Sir  Ifa;^  draws  the 
following  coTollariea. 

I.  A  body  by  tn^o  forces  conjoined  will  describe 
the  diagonal  or  a  parallelogram  in  the  fame  time 
that  it  would  defcribe  the  fidea  by  thofe  forces 
apart, 

1.  Hcpoe  we  may  explain  the  compoition  of 
any  one  dired  force  out  of  any  two  oblique  ones, 
viz.  by  making  the  two  oblique  forcas  the  fides 
of  a  paralidograni,  and  the  dkeA  one  the  dia- 
gonal. 

3.  The  qoantky  of  motion,  .which  is  coUedled 
by  taking  the  fnm  of  the  motions  directed  towards 
the  fame  parta,  aad  the  difference  of  thofe  that 
are  dheded  to  contnuy  parts^  .foffers  no  change 
from  the  ad  ion  of  bodies  among  themfelves  ;  bt- 
caufe  the  ttotion  which  one  body  lofes  is  com- 
aonicated  to  another ;  and  if  we  fuppofe  fridion 
and  the  refiftance  of  the  air  to  be  abfent,  the 
motion  of  a  number  of  bodies  which  mutually 
impelled  one  another  would  be  perpetual,  and  its 
quantity  always  equal. 

4*  The  common  centre  of  gravity  of  two  or 
more  bodies  does  not  alter  ita  ftate  of  motion  or 
reft  by  the  adiona  of  the  bodies  among  them- 
felves ;  and  therefore  the  common  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  all  bodies  ading  upon  each- other  (excluding 
outward  adions  and  impediioehtsV  is  either  at 
reft,  or  moves  uniformly  in  a  right  line. 

5.  The  motions  of  bodies  inoiuded  in  a  given 
fpace  are  the  fame  among  tbemftlves,  whether 
that  fpace  is  a€  reft,  or  moves  uniformly  forward 
in  a  right  line  without  any  drcuhur  motion.  The 
truth  of  this  is  evidently  fhown  by  Aft  experiment 
of  a  Oiip,  where  all  motioni  happen  after  the  lame 
manner,  whether  the  ftiip  is  at  reft,  or  proceeds 
uaiformiy  forward  in  a  ftraight  Ime. 

6«  if  bodies,  any  how  moved  among  themielves, 
are  urged  in  the  diicdion  of  parallel  lines  by  equal 
accelentivQ  forces>  the^  will  all  cofltioue  tanaove 


4m<»g  th^m&lvec  after,  the  fa^ofi  qAQ«r  as  if 
th^y  had  ibfep  iirged  by  no  fuch  fprces. 

-Thew^^lf  of  the  jua^hematicar  part  of  the 
Newto<ti»n•ll)h^ofQphy  dqspends  on  the  following 
Ic^mai ;  ol  which  the  firit  is  the  principal. 

li^M>h  Quantities,  and  fcbe  ratios  of  quantitjea* 
which  in  any  finite  time  converge  continyally  to 
equality,  and  before  that  time  approach  nearer 
the  one  to.  the  Other  than  by  any  given  ^iffeience» 
bocome  ultimately  equa^.  If  you  deny  i(  $  fup. 
poie  them  to  be  ultimately  unequal,  and  If t  D  be 
their  ultimate  difference.  Therefore  they,  cannot 
at>prosoh  nearer  to  equality  than  by  that  given 
difference  D ;  which  is  aigainft  the  fuppofition. 

Coucerfiing  the  meaning  of  this  lemq^a  philo- 
fopbers  are  not  agreed  |  and  unhappily  it  is  the 
very  fundamental  pofition  on  which  the  whole  of 
the  fyftem  ceils..  Many  objedions  have  been  ra^ed 
tp  it  by  people  who  fuppofed  themfelves  capable 
of  underAandlng  it.  They  fay^  that  it  is  im- 
poifible  we -can  come  to  an  ^nd  of  any  infinite  fe* 
ries,  and  therefoi^  that  the  word  ttitimate^can  in 
this  cafe  have  no  meaning.  Ia  fome  cafes  the 
lemma  is  evidently  fialfe.  Thus,  fuppofe  there 
are  two  quantities  of  n>atter,  A  and  B,  the  one 
containing  half  a  pound,  and  the  other  a  third 
part  of  one.  Let  tx>th  be  continually  divided  by 
% ;  and  though  their  ratio,  or  the  proportion  of 
the  one  to  the  other,  doth  not  vary,  yet  the  dif- 
ference between  them  perpetually  becomes  lefs, 
as  well  as  the  (quantities  themfelves;  until  both 
the  difference  and  quantities  themfeives  become 
lefs  than  any  afiigoable  quantity  ;  yet  the  differ- 
ence wiU  n^ver  totally  vauifh,  nor  the  quantities 
become  equal,  as  is  evident  from  the  two  follow- 
ing feries. 
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THus  we  fee,  tliat  though  the  difference  is  con- 
tinually diminifhing,  and  that  in  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, there  is  no  hope  of  its  vaoifliin^:,  or  the 
quantities  becoming  equal.    In  like  manner,  let 
us  take  the  proportions  w4-  ratios  of  quantities, 
and  we  Oiall  be  equally  unfuccefsful.    Suppofe 
tWo  quantities  of  matter,  one  containfng  8  and 
the  other  lo  ponnds:  thefe  quantities  already^ 
have  to  each  other  the  ratio  of  8  to  10,  or  of  4  to' 
j; ;  but  let  us  add  a  continually  to  each  of  them,,  * 
aod  though  the  ratios  continually  come  nearer  to 
that  of  equality,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  perfed 
coincidence.    Thus,  ^ 

8    xo  IS  14  t6  18  ao  ft!  349  ^c. 
zo  IS  X4  16  18  ao  sa  94  a6»  &c 

Ratio  1    4    ^    I    i  ^  12  ii  i»,  &c.     , 
5     6    7     8    9   10  II  IS  13 

For  this  and  his  other  lemmas  Sir  Ifaac  makes 
the  following  apology.  '*  Thefe  lemmas  are  pre- 
mifed,  to  avoid  the  tedioufnefs  of  deducing  per- 
plexed demonftrations  ad  abfuriumt  according  to 
the  method  of  ancient  geometers.  JPor  demon- ' 
ftr^ttons  ^e  more  contraded  by  the  method  of 
indivifibles;  but  Ufcaufe  the  hypotheGsof  indi. 

vifibles 
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iriGbles  feems  fomewbat  barih,  and  therefore  that 
method  is  reckoned  lefs  geometrical  I  -chofi?  ni> 
tber  to  reduce  the  demonftrations  of  the  foltow- 
ing  propoGtions  to  the  6rft  and  laft  fums-  and  ra- 
tios of  nafcent  and  evanelcent  quantttiesy  that  it, 
to  the  limits  of  thofe  fums  and  ratios ;  and  fo  to 
premife,  as  ihort  as  I  could,  the  demonftrations 
of  thofe  limits.  For  hereby  the  fame  thing-  irper- 
formed  as  by  the  method  of  indivifibles ;  and  now 
thofe  principles  -  being  demonftratedi  we  may  ufe 
tticm  with  more  fafety.  Therefore,  if  hereafter  I 
ihould  happen  to  confider  quantities  as  made  up 
of  particles,  or  ihould  ufe  little  curve  lines  for 
right  ones,  I  would  not  be  underftood  to  mean 
indivifibles,  but  evanefcent  divifible  quantities; 
not  the  fums  ana  ratios  of  determinate  parts,  but 
always  the  limits  of  fums  and  ratios;  and  that 
the  force  of  fuch  demonftrations  always  depends 
on  the  method  laid  down  in  the  foregoing  lemmas* 
I  *'  Perhaps  it  nSay  be  objected,  that  there  ie  no 
ultimate  proportion  of  evanefcent  quantities,  be- 
caufe  the  proportion  before^  the  quantities  have 
vanifhed,  is  not  the  ultimate^  and,  when  they  are 
vaniihed,  is  none.  But  by  the  lame  argument  it 
may  be  alleged,  that  a  body  arriving  al  a  certain 
place,  and  there  ftopping,  has  no  ultimate  velo- 
city ;  becaufe  the  velocity  before  the  body  comes 
to  the  place  is  not  its  ultimate  velocity;  when  it  is 
arrived,  it  has  none.  But  the  anfwer  is  eafy :  for 
by  the  ultimate  velocity  is  meant  that  with  which 
the  body  is  moved,  neither  before  it  arrives  at  its- 
place  and  the  motion  ceaies,  nor  after,  but  at  the 
very  inftant  it  arrives ;  that  is,  that  velocity  with 
which  the  body  arrives  at  its  laft  place,  and  with 
which  the  motion VeaCes.  And  in  like  manner,  by . 
the  ultimate  ratio  of  evanefcent  quantities  is  to  be 
underftood  the  ratio  of  the  quantities^  not  before 
they  vanifh,  nor  afterwards,  out  with  which  they 
vanifh.  In  like  manner,  the  firft  fatio  of  nafcent 
quantities  is  that,  with  which  they  begin  to  be. 
And  the  firft  or  laft  fum  is  that  with  which  they 
begin  and  ceafe  to  be  (or  to  be  augmentecl  and 
diminlflied).  There  is  a  limit  which  the  velocity 
at  the  end  of  the  motion  may  attain,  but  not  ex- 
ceed; and  this  is  the  ultimate  velocity..  And 
there  is  the  like  limit  in  all  quantities  and  pro- 
portions that  begin  and  ceafe  to  be.  And,  fince 
fuch  limits  are  certain  and  definite,  to  determine 
the  fame  is  a  problem  ftridtly  geometrical.  But 
whatever  is  geometrical  we  may  be.  allowed  to. 
make  ufe  of  in  determining  and  demonftrating.any 
other  thing  that  is  likewife  geometrical. 

*«  It  may  alfo  be  objected,  that  if  the  ultimate 
ratios  of  evanefcent  quantities  are  given,  their 
ultimate  magnitudes  will  be  alfo  given ;  and  fo 
all  quantities  will  confift  of  indivifibles,  which,  is 
contrary^  to  what  Euclid  has  demonftratcd  con- 
cerning incommenfurables,  in  the  1 6th  book  of 
his  elements.  But  this  objection  is  founded  on  a 
falfe  fuppofition.  For  thofe  ultimate  ratios. with 
which  quantities  vanifh  are  not  truly  the. ratios  of 
ultimate  quantities,  but  limits  towards  which  the 
ratios  of  quantities,  decreafing  continually  ap- 
proach." 

Lem.  it.  If  ia  any  figure  A  a  el  {PL  CCXLVL 
N**  I.)  terminated  by  the  right  line  Aa,.  AE,  and 
the  curve  a  cEy  there  be  infcribed  any  number  of 
parallelograms  A^,  B^  C^i  &c.  comprehended 


under  «qual  bafes  AB,  BC,  CI>»  Bcc  and  the  fides 
B^,.  Ccf  DJf  &c.  parallel  to  one  fide  Aa  of  the 
figure  ;  and  the  parallelograms  aKbJ,  ^Lem, 
ch/Ldm,  &c.  are  completed.  Then  if  the  breadth 
of  thefe  pandlelogvams  be  fuppofed  to  be  dimi- 
nifhed,  and  their  number  au^ented  in  infim" 
tiamf  the  ultimate  ratios  which  the  infcribed 
figure  AK^L/M^D,  the  circumfcribcd  figure 
Aa/*Jwr»i/(iE,and  curvilinear  figure  Aa  be  d  E, 
will  have  to  one  another,  are  ratios  of  equality.— 
For  the  tlifference  of  the  infcribed  and  circum- 
fcribcd figures  is  the  fum  of  the  parallelograms 
KA  Lm,  Mir,  Do;  that  is,  (firom  the  equalit; 
of  all  their  bafes,)  the  reftangle  under  one  of  their 
bafes  K  ^,  and  the  fum  of  their  altitudes  A  «,  that 
is,  the  redangle  AB/a.  But  this  redangle,  be- 
caufe  its  breadth  AB  is  fuppofed  diminiibed  in 
infinitum^  becomes  lefs  than  any  given  fpace.  And 
therefore,  hy  lem.  i,  the  figures  infcribed  and  cir- 
cumfcribed  become  ultimately  equal  the  one  to 
the  other ;  and  much  more  will  the  intermediate 
curvilinear  figure  be  ultimately  equal  to  either. 

Lbm.  Iff.  The  fame  ultimate  ratios  are  alfo  ra- 
tios of  equality,  when  the  breadths  AB,  BC,  CD, 
&c.  of  the  parallelograms  are  unequal,  and  are  at! 
diminiftied  in  inJimtum^-^Tht  demonftration  of 
this  difiers  but  little  from  that  of  the  former. 

In  his  fucceeding  lemmas,  Sir  Ifaac  goes  on 
to  prove,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  the  above,  that 
the  ultimate  ratios  of  the  fine,  <:hord,  and  tan- 
gent  of  aires  infinitely  diminiihed,  are  ratios  of 
equality ;  and  therefore,  that  in  all  our  reafonings 
about  thelfc  we  may  fafely  ufe  the  one  for  the 
other:— that  the  ultimate  form  of  evanefcent  tri- 
angles naadp  by  the  arc,  chord,  and  tangent,  is 
that  of  fimilitude,  and  their  ultimate  ratio  is  that 
of  equality ;  and  hence,  in  reafonings  abouLul- 
timate  ratios>  we  may  fafely  ufe  thefe  triangles 
for  each  other,  whether  made  with  the  fine,  the 
arc,  or  the  tangent.— He  then  fhows  fome  pro- 
perties of  the  ordinatesof  curvilinear  figures;  and 
proves  that  the  fpaces  which  a  body  defcribcs  by 
any  finite  force  urging  it,  whether  that  force  is  de- 
termined and  immutable,  or  is  continually  aug- 
mented or  continually  diminiflied,  are,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  motion,  one  to  the  other  in  the 
duplicate  ratio  of  the  powers.  And,  laftly,  having 
added  fome  demonftrations  concerning  the  ^^z- 
nefcence.of  angles  of  contact,  he  proceeds  to  lay 
down  the  mathematical  part  of  his  fyftem,  and 
which  depends  on  the  following  theorems: 

Thbor.  I.  The  areas  which  revolving  bodies 
defcribe,  by  radii  drawn  to  an  immoveable  centre 
of  force,  lie  in  the  fame  immoveable  planes,  and 
are  proportional  to  the  times  in  which  they  are 
defcribed.— For*  fuppofe  the  time  to  be  divided 
into  equal  parts,  and  in  the  firft  part  of  that  time, 
let'  the  body  by  iu  innate  force  defcribe  the  right 
line  AB  (N^  i.U  in  the  fecond  part  of  that  time, 
the  fame  would,  by  lawri.  if  .not  hindered,  pro- 
ceed direaiy  Jto  c  along  the  line  B  ezzAfi ;  fo  that 
by  the  radii  AS,  BS^  cS,  drawn  to  the  centre,  the 
equal  areas  AJSB,  BSr,  would  be  defcribed.  But, 
when  the  body  is  arrived  at  B,  fuppofe  the  cen- 
tripetal force  -adts  at  once  with  a  great  impuUe, 
and,  turning  afide  the  body  from  the  right  line 
Br,  compels  it  afterwards  to  continue  its  motion 
along  thd  right  line  BC.    Drawc  C  parallel  to 

BS, 
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BS,  meeting  BC  in  C;  and  at  the  end  of  the  fe- 
cand  part  of  the  time,  the  body,  by  cor  i.  of  the 
laws,  wiH  be  found  in  C,  in  the  fame  plane  with 
the  triangle  ASB.  Join  SC  ;  and  becaufe  SB  and 
f  C  are  parallely  the  triangle  SBC  will  be  equal 
to  the  triangle  SCD,  and  therefore  alfo  to  the  tri- 
aDg!e  SAB.  By  the  like  argument,  if  the  centric 
pe^al  force  ads  fucceflively  in  C,  D,  £,  &c.  and 
makes  the  body  in  each  Angle  particle  of  time  to 
defcribe  the  right  lines  CD-,  DE,  BF,  &c.  they 
will  all  He  in  the  fame  plane ;  and  the  triangle 
SCD  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  SBC,  and  SDE 
to  SCD,  and  SEP  to  SDE.  And  therefore,  in 
equal  times,  equal  areas  are  defcfibed  in  one  im- 
moveable plane ;  and  by  compofition,  any  fums 
SADS,  SAFSt  of  thofe  ar^as  are,  one  to  the  other, 
as  the  times  in  which  they  are  defcribed.  Now, 
let  the  number  of  thoTe  triangles  be  augmented^ 
and  their  fize  dimifbed  in  infmitum :  and  then, 
by  the  preceding  lemmas,  their  ultimate  perime- 
ter ADF  will  he  a  cunre  line :  and  therefore  the 
centripetal  force  by  which  the  body  is  perpetually 
drawn  back  from  the  tangent  of  this  curve  will 
ad  continually ;  and  any  defcribed  areas  SADS, 
SAFS,  which  are  always  proportional  to  the  times 
ofdefcriptiont  will,  in  this  cafe  alfoy  be  propor- 
tional to  thofe  times  <2-  E.  D. 

Coa.  I.  The  velocity  of  a  body  attracted  to- 
wards an  immoveable  centre,  in  fpaces  void  of  re- 
fiftancesy  is  reciprocally  as  the  perpendicular  let 
fall  from  that  centre  on  the  right  line  which 
touches  the  orbit«  For  the  velocities  in  thefe 
places  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  are  as  the  bafes  AB,  BC, 
DE,  £F,  of  equal  triangles;  and  thefe  bafes ^re 
reciprocally  as  the  perpendiculars  let  fall  upon 
them. 

CoR  a.  If  the  chords  AB,  BC,  of  two  arcs  fuc- 
cdEvely  defcribed  in  equal  times  by  the  fame 
body,  in  fpaces  void  of  refiftance,  are  completed 
into  a  parallelogram  ABCV,  and  the  diagonal  BV 
of  this  parallelogram,  in  thepofition  which  it  ul- 
timately acquires  when  thofe  arcs  are  diminiflied 
in  infimtwn^  is  produced  both  ways,  it  will  pafs 
through  the  centre  of  force. 

Coa.  3.  If  the  chords  AB,  BC,  and  DE,  EF, 
of  arcsdeicribed  in  equal  times.  In  fpaces  void  of 
refiftance,  are  completed  into  the  parallelograms 
ABCV,  DEFZ,  the  forces  in  B  and  E  are  one  to 
the  other  in  the  ultimate  ratio  of  the  diagonals 
BV,  £Z,  when  thofe  arcs  are  diminifhed  in  mfi* 
mturn.  For  the  motions  BC  and  EF  of  the  body 
(by  cor.  r.  of  the  laws),  are  compounded  of  the 
motions  Br,  BV  and  E/  EZ;  but  BV  and  EZ, 
which  are  equal  to  Cr  and  F^  in  the  demon* 
ftratlon  of  this  propofition,  were  generated  by  the 
impulfes  of  the  centripetal  force  in  B  and  E,  and 
are  therefore  proportional  to  thofe  impulfes. 

Coa.  44  The  forces  by  which  bodies,  in  fpaces 
void  of  refiftance,  are  drawn  back  from  redilinear 
motions,  and  turned  into  curvilinear  orbits,  are 
ooe  to  another  aa  the  verfed  fines  of  arcs  defcri- 
M  in  equal  times ;  which  verfed  fines  tend  to 
the  centre  of  force,  and  bifeft  the  chords  when 
thefe  area  are  dtminilhed  to  infinity.  For  fuch 
verfed  fines  are  the  halves  of  the  diagonals  men- 
tJooed  in  cor.  3. 

^  Cor.  5.  And  therefore  thofe  forces  are  to  the 
^orce  of  gravity,  as  the  faid  verfed  fines  to  the 
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verfed  fines  perpendicular  to  the  horizon  of  thof? 
parabolic  arcs  which  projediles  deferibe  in  th^ 


fame  time. 

CoR.  6.  And  the  feme  things  do  all  hold  good 
(by  cor.  5.  of  the  laws)  when  the  planes  in  which 
the  bodies  are  moved,  together  with  the  orntres 
of  force,  iirhich  are  placed  in  thofe  planes,  are  not 
at  reft,  but  move  uniformly  forward  in  right  lines. 

Thbor.  II.  Ev^  body  that  moves  in  any 
curve  line  defcribed  in'a  plane,  and,  by  a  radius 
drawn  to  a  point  either  immoveable  or  moving 
forward  with  an  unform  redilinear  motion,  de-' 
fcribes  about  that  point  areas  proportional  to  the 
times,  is  urged  by  the  centripetal  fotct  direded 
to  that  point. 

Casb  I.  For  every  body,  that  moves  in  a  curve 
line  is  (by  law  x.)  turned  afide  from  its  redilioear 
courfe  by  the  adlion  of  fome  force  that  impels  it^ 
and  that  force  by  which  the  body  is  turned  off 
from  its'  rectilinear  courfe,  and  made  to  defcribe 
in  equal  times  the  leaft  equal  triangles  SAB,  9BC, 
SCD,  8tc.  about  the  immoveable  point  S,  (by  Prop. 
40.  E.  t.  and  law  a.)  ads  in  the  place  B  accordh^ 
to  the  dire^i^n  of  a  line  parallel  to  C ;  that  is,  hi 
the  direaion  of  the  line  BS ;  and  in  the  place  C 
according  to  the  diredion  of  a  line  parallel  to  iD» 
that  is,  in  the  diredion  of  the  line  CS,  &c. ;  and 
therefore  ads  always  in  the  diredion  of  lines  tend- 
ing to  the  immoveable  point  S.  Q*  £•  D. 

Case  II.  And  (by  cor.  5.  of  the  laws}it  is  indif. 
ferent  whether  the  fuperficies  in  which  a  body  de- 
fcribeo  a  curvilinear  figure  he  quieicent,  or  moves 
together  with  the  body,  the  figure  defcribed,  and 
its  point  S,  untformly  forward  in  right  lines. 

Cor.  I.  In  non-refining  fpaces  of  mediums,  if 
the  areas  are  not  proportional  to  the  times,  the 
forces  are  not  direded  to  the  point  in  which  the 
radii  meet ;  but  deviate  therefrom  in  confiqutntiof 
or  towards  the  parts  to  which  the  mouon  is  di- 
reded, if  the  defcripiion  of  the  areas  is  accelerat- 
ed ;  but  in  anteeedentia  if  retarded. 

Cor.  4.  And  even  in  refifting  mediums,  if  the 
dcfcription  of  the  areas  is  accelerated,  the  direc- 
tions of  the  forced  deviate  from  the  point  in  which 
the  radii  meet,  towards  the  parts  to  which  the 
motion  tends. 

Scholium.  A  body  may  be  urged  by  a  cen- 
tripetal force  compounded  of  feveral  forces.  In 
Virhich  cafe  the  meaning  of  the  propofition  is,  that 
the  force  which  refults  out  of  all  tends  to  the 
point  S.  But  if  any  force  ads  perpetually  in  the 
diredion  of  lines  perpendicular  to  the  defcribed 
^furface,  this  force  will  make  the  body  to  deviate 
from  the  plane  of  its  motion,  but  will  neither  aug- 
ment nor  diminifh  the  quantity  of  the  defcribed 
furface ;  and  is  therefore  not  to  be  negleded  m 
the  compofition  of  forces. 

Theor.  III.  Every  body  thatj  by  a  radius 
drawn  to  the  centre  of  another  body,  howfoever 
moved,  defcribes  areas  about  that  centre  propor- 
tional to  the  times,  is  urged  by  a  force  compound- 
ed of  the  centripetal  forces  tending  to  that  other 
body,  and  of  all  the  accelerative  force  by  which 
the  other  body  is  impelled^ — 'tht  demonftration 
of  this  is  a  natural  confequence  of  the  theorem 
Immediately  preceding. 

Hence,  if  the  one  body  L,  by  a  radius  drawn  to 
the  other  body  T>  defcribes  areas  proportional  to 
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the  timest  9f\d  from  the  whole  force  by  which  the 
firft  body  L  ii  urged(wbether  that  force  is  fimple, 
or,  according  to  cor.  i.  of  the  laws,  compounded 
of  feveral  f6rces)t  we  fubdud  that  whole  accele- 
rative  force  by  which  the  pther  body  is  urged ; 
the  whole  rrmaioing  force  by  which  the  firft  bo- 
dy 18  urged,  will  tend  to  the  other  body  T»  as  its 
centre.  And  twv  wrjii,  if  .the  remaining  force 
tends  nearly  to  the  other  body  T,  thofe  areaa  will 
be  nearly  proportional  to  the  times. 

If  the  body  Li  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  ptl^er 
body  Tff  defcribes  areas,  which  compared  with  the 
times  are  very  unequal,  and  that  other  body  T  be 
either  at  reft»  or  moves  uniformly  forward  in  a 
right  line,  the  action  of  the  centripetal  force 
tending  to  that  other  body  T  is  either  qone 
at  all,  or  it  is  mixed  and  pombined  with  very 
powerful  adions  of  other  forces:  and  the  whole 
foroe  compounded  of  them  aU,  if  they  are  many, 
it  diiefted:  to  another  (iomoveable  or  moveable) 
centre.  The  ikme  thing  obtains  when  the  oth^r 
body  is  aduated  by  any  other  motion  whatever ; 
provided  that  centripetal  force  is  taken  which  re- 
mains after  fubdu^ing  that  whole  force  a^ing 
upon  that  other  body  T. 

Scholium.  Becaufe  the  equable  defcription 
of  areas  indicate  that  a  centre  is  refpeaxd  by 
tblt  force  with  which  the  body  is  moft  affi&ded, 
and  by  which  it  is  drawn  back  from  its  redilinear 
motion,  and  retained  in  its  orbit,  we  may  always 
be  allowed  to  ufe  the  equable  defcription  of  areas 
at  an  indication  of  a  centre  about  which  all  cir- 
cular motion  is  performed  in  free  fpaces. 

Thbos..  IV.  The  centripetal  forces  of  bodies 
which  by  equable  motions  defcribe  different 
circles,  tend  to  the  centres  of  the  fame  circles; 
and  are  one  to  the  other  as  the  iquares  of  the  arcs 
described  in  equal  times  applied'  to  the  radii  of 
circles^— For  thefe  forces  tend  to  the  centres  of 
tke  ciicles,  (by  theor  %,  and  tor.  %,  theor.  i.)  and 
are  to  one  another  as  the  verfed  fines  of  the  leaft 
arcs  defortbed  in  equal  times,  (by  cor.  4.  theor  i.) 
that  is  as  the  fquarei  of  the  fame  arcs  ^plied  to 
the  diameters  of  the  circles,  by  oAe  of  the  lem- 
mas :  and  therefore  fince  thofe  arcs  are  as  arcs 
defcribed  in  any  equal  times,  and  the  diameters 
9fn  as  the  radii,  the  forces  wiH  be  as  the  fquares 
df  any  arcs  defcribed  in*  the  fame  time,  applied  to 
the  radii  of  the  cirelet;  Q-  £•  ^- 

CoK.  I.  Therefore,  fioce  thole  arcs  are  as  the 
viBlocitieQ  of  the  bodies,  the  centripetal  forces  are 
in  a  ratio  .oompounded  of  the  duplicate  ratio  of 
the  velocities  diredtly,  and  of  the  fimple  ratio  of 
the  radii  inverfely. 

Co  a.  «.  And  fince  the  periodic  times  are  in  a 
ratio  compounded  of  the  ratio  of  the  radii  direct- 
ly, and  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  inverfely ;  the 
centripetal  forces  are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of 
the  ratio  of  the  radii  diredly,  knd  the  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  periodic  times  inverfely. 

Cor.  3 V  Whence,  if  the  periodic  times  aise  equal, 
and  the  velocities  therefore  a«  the  radii,  the  cen- 
tripetal toces  will  be  aUb  as  the  radii ;  and  the 
contrary. 

CoR.  4.  If  the  periodic  times  and  the  velocities 
are  both  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  radii,  the 
centripetal^  forces  wilt  be  equal  among  themielves ; 
and  the  contrary. 
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Cor*  5-  ^  the  periodic  times  are  as  the  radii, 
and  therefore  the  velocities  equal,  the  centripetal 
forces  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  radii ;  and  the 

i  contrary.        .     .  \ 

CoR,  6.  if  the  periodic  times  are  in  the  fefqni- 
plicate  ratio  of  the  radii,  and  therefore  the  veloci- 

.ties  reciprocally  in  'the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the 

-radii,  the . centripetal  forces  will  be  in  the  dup- 
licate ratio  of  the  radii  inverfe ;  and  the  contrary. 
Cor.  7.  And  univerfally,  if  the  periodic  time 
is  as  any  power  Rn  of  the  radius  R,  and  therefore 
the  velocity  reciprocally  as  the  power  Rn— i  of 

.  the  radius,  the  centripetal  force  will  be  recipro- 
cally as  the  power  Ran^a  of  the  radius ;  and  the 

.  contrary. 

QpK.  8.  The  fame  things  all  hold  concerning 
the  times,  the  velocities,  and  forces,  by  which 

bodies  defcribe  the.fimilar  parU  of  any  fimilar 
figures,  that  have  their  centres  in  a  fimilar  por- 
tion within  thofe  figures,  asiappears  by  applying 
the  demonftrations  pf  the  preceding  cafes  tc  thofe. 
And  the  applicatipn  is  eafy»  by  only  fiibftituting 

,  the  equable  defcription  of  areas  in  the  place  of 
equable  motion,  and  uflng  the  difUnces  of  the 
bodies  from  the  centres  inftead  of  the  radii. 

Cor.  9*  From  the  fame  demonftration  it  like- 
wife  follows,  that  the  arc  which  a  body,  uniform- 
ly revolving  in  a  circle  by  means  of  a  given  cen- 
tripetal force,  defcribes  in  any  time,  taa  mean  pro- 
portional between  the  diameter  of  the  circle  and 
the  fpace  whioh  the  fame  body,^  faUing  by  the 
fame  given  force,  would  defceod  through  in  the 
fame  given  time. 

**  By  means  of  the  preceding  propofitioo  and 
its  corollaries  (faya  Sir  Isaac),  we  may  difcom 
the  proportion  of  a  centripetal  force  to  any  other 
known  force,,  fuch  as  that  of  grav^.  For  if  a 
body  by  means  of  its  gravity  revolves  in  a  circle 
concentric  to  the  earth,  this  gravity  is  the  centri- 
petal force  of  that  body.  But  from  the  defcent  of 
heavy  bodieis,  the  time  of  one  entire  revolution,  as 
well  as  the  arc  defcribed  in  any  given  time,  is  given 
()>y  cor.  9.  of  this  theorem).  And  by  fuch  propo- 
fitions  Mr  Hu  ygbms,  in  his  excellent  book  Dr  H^ 
rokgi^  Q/kiUatori0y  has  compared  the  force  of  gra- 
vity with  the  centrifugal  forces  of  revolving  bodies. 
The  preceding  propofitioo  may  alio  be  demos- 
ilrated  in  the  following  manner  :-*-In  any  circle 
fuppofe  a  polygon  to  be  infcribed  of  any  number 
of  fides.  And  if  a  body,  moved  with  a  given  ve- 
locity along  the  fides  of  the  polygon,  is  reflcded 
from  the  circle  at  the  feveral  angular  points ;  the 
force  with  which»  at  every  refledtion  it  ftrikes  the 
circle,  will  be  as  its  velocity :  and  therefore  the 
fum  of  the  forces,  in  a  given  time,  will  be  as  that 
velocity  and  the  number  of  refledions  conjundiy ; 
that  is,  (if  the  fpecies  of  the  polygon  be  given),  a$ 
the  length  defcribed  in  that  given  time,  and  in- 
creafed  or  diminifhed  in  the  ratio  of  the  faise 
length  to  the  radius  of  the  circle ;  that  is,  as  th 
fquare  of  that  length  applied  to  the  radius;  art 
therefore,  if  the  polygon,  by  having  its  fides  dimi 
nifhcd  in  mfimtum,  coincides  with  the  circle,  as  the 
fquare  of  the  arc  defcribed  in  a  given  time  applied 
to  the  radius.  This  is  the  centrifugal  force,  with 
which  the  body  impels  the  circle  ;  and  to  which 
the  contrary  force,  wherewith  the  circle  conti- 
nually repels  the  body  towards  the  centre,  is  equal 

Oo 
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On  thefe  priocipled  hangs  the  whole  of  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton's  nAthematicai  philofophy.  He  now 
ihows  how  to  find  the  centre  to  which  the  forces 
impelling  any  body  are  directed*  having  the  velo- 
city of  the  body  given :  and  finds  the  centrifugal 
force  to  be  always  as  the  verfed  fine  of  the  naf- 
cent  arc  dired^Iy,  and  as  the  fquare  of  the  tioie  in<* 
verfely ;  or  diredly  as  the  fquare  of  the  velocity, 
and  ioverfely  as  the  chord  of  the  nafcent  arc. 
From  thefe  preailfea  he  deduces  the  method  of 
finding  the  centripetal  force  direded  to  any  given 
point  when  the  body  revolves  in  a  circle;  and 
this  whether  the  central  point  is  near  or  at  an  im- 
roenfe'di/lance ;  fo  that  all  the  lines  drawn  from  it 
may  be  taken  for  paralkls.  The  fame  thing  he 
Oiows  with  regard  to  bodies  revolving  in  fpirals, 
cllipfes,  hyperbolas^  or  parabolas. — Having  the 
figures  of  the  orbits  given,  he  fhows  alfo  how  to 
find  the  velocities  and  moving  powers;  and,  in 
fiiort,  folves  all  the  moft  difficult  problems  relat- 
ing to  the  celeftial  bodies  with  an  aftonifhing  de- 
gree of  mathematical  (kill.  Thefe  problems  and 
demondrations  are  all  contained  in  the  firft  book 
of  the  Priacipta ;  to  which  we  muft  refer  thofe 
who  wilh  for  farther  information. 

Sect.  VI.    Rules  for  Philosophical  Rea- 

SONIHO.t 

In  his  ad  book  Sir  Isaac  treats  of  the  pro- 
perties of  fluids^  and  their  powers  of  refiftance ; 
and  lays  down  fuch  principles  as  entirely  over- 
throw the  dodrine  of  Des  Cartes's  vortices, 
which  was  the  falhionable  fyftem  in  his  time.  In 
the  3d  book,  he  begins  particularly  to  treat  of 
the  natural  phenomena,  and  apply  them  to  the 
mathematical  principles  formerly  demonftrated  i 
and,  as  a  neceflary  preliminary  to  this  part,  he 
lays  down  the  following  rules  for  reafoning  in  na- 
tural philofophy : 

I.  We  are  to  admit  np  more  caufes  of  natural 
things  than  fuch  as  are  both  true  and  fufiicient  to 
explain  their  natural  appearances. 

3.  Therefore  to  the  hme  natural  efFefts  .we  muft 
always  afiign,  as  far  as  poffible,  the  fame  caufes- 

3*  The  qualities  of  bodies  which  admit  neither 
intenfion  nor  remiflion  of  degrees,  and  which  are 
found  to  belong  to  all  bodies  within  the  reach  of 
our  experiments,  are  to  be  efteemed  the  univerial 
qualities  of  all  bodies  whatfoever. 

4*  In  EXPERIMENTAL  PHILOSOPHY,  we  are  to 
look  upon  propofitions  colledled  by  general  in- 
t^uftjon  from  phenomena  as  accurately  or  very 
nearly  true,  notwithftandrng  any  contrary  hypo- 
thefes  that  may  be  imagined,  till  fuch  time  as 
other  phenomena  occur,  by  which  they  may  either 
he  made  more  accurate,  or  liable  to  exceptions. 

The  phenomena  firft  confidered,  are,  i.  That 
tlie  iatellites  of  Jupiter,  by  radii  drawn  to  the  cen- 
t!e  of  their  primary,  defcribe  areas  proportional  to 
the  times  ot  the  defcription ;  and  that  their  peri- 
odic times,  the  fixed  ftars  being  at  reft,  are  in  the 
fefquiplicate  ratio  of  their  diftances  from  its  cen- 
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the  earth  about  the  fun,  are  in  the  fefquiplicate 
proportion  of  their  mean  diftances  from  the  fun. 
5.  The  primary  planets,  by  radii  drawn  to  the 
•  earth,  defcribe  areas  no  wa^  sproportionable  to 
the  times:  but  the  areas  which  they- defcribe  by 
radii  drawn-  to  the  fun  are  proportional  to  the  ' 
times  of  defcription.  6.  The  moon,  by  a  radius 
drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  tarth,  defcribes^an  area 
proportional  to  the  time  of  defcription.  All  thefe 
phenomena  are  undeniable  firom  aftronomical  ob« 
fervations,  and  are  explained  at  large  under  the 
article  Astronomy.  The  mathematical  demc^n^ 
ftrations  are  next  applied  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  In 
the  following  propofitions : 

Prop.  I.  The  forces  by  which  the  fatcllites  of 
Jupiter  are  continually  drawn  oft"  from  re^ilinear 
motions,  and  retained  in  their  proper  orbits,  tend 
to  the  centre  pf  that  planet ;  and  are  reciprocally 
as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  of  thofe  fatellites- 
from  that  centre.  The  former  part  of  this  pro- 
pofition  appears  from  theor.  2.  or  3.  and  the  lat- 
ter from  cor.  6.  of  theor.  5.'  and  the  fante  thing 
we  are  to  underftand  of  the  fatellites  of  Saturn. 

Prop.  II.  The  forces  by  which  the  primary  pla- 
nets are  .continually  drawn  off  from  redilinear 
motions,  and  retained  in  their  proper  orbits,  tend 
to  the  fun ;  and  are  reciprocally  as  the  fquares  of 
the  diftances  from  the  fun's  centre.  The  former 
part  of  this  propofition  is  mantfeft  from  phenome- 
non 5.  juft  mentioned,  and  from  theor.  3.;  the 
latter  JFrom  the  phenomenon  4.  and  cor.  6.  of  the- 
or 4.  But  this  part  of  the  propofition  is  with 
great  accuracy  deducible  from  thequiefcence  of  the 
aphelion  points.  For  a  very  fmall  aberration  from 
the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  would  pro- 
duce a  motion  of  the  apfides,  fenfible  in  every' 
fingle  revolutiouj^  and  in  many  of  them  enormouf- 
ly  great.  ^ 

Prop.  III.  The  force  by  which  the  moon  is  re- 
tained in  its  orbit,  tends  towards  the  earth ;  and  ib 
reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of  the  diftance  of  its 
place  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  The  former 
part  of  this  propofition  is  evident  from  phenom. 
5.  and  theor.  a.  the  latter  from  phenom.  6.  and 
theor.  a.  or  3.  It  is  alfo  evident  from  the  very 
flow  motion  of  the  moon's  apogee;  which,  in 
every  fingle  revolution,  amounting  but  to  3°  3'  m 
con/equ^tiaf  may  be  negle^ed:  and  this  more 
fully  appears  from  the  next  propofition. 

Prop.  IV.  The  moon  gravitates  towards  the 
earth,  and  by^  the  force  of  gravity  is  continually 
drawn  off  from  a  redtilinear  motion,  and  fetained 
in  Its  orbit. — The  mean  diftance  of  the  moon 
from  the  earth  in  the  fyztgies  in  femidiameters  of  . 
the  latter,  is  about  6o|.  Let  us  aflume  the  mean 
diftance  of  60  femidiameters  in  the  fyzigies ;  an^ 
fuppofe  one  revolution  of  the  moon  in  refped  of 
the  fixed  ftars  to  be  completed  in  zyd,  7h.  43',  as 
aftronomers  have  determined ;  and  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth  to  amount  to  i33,a49>6oo 
Paris  feet.  Now,  if  we  imagine  the  moon,  de- 
prived of  all  her  motion,  to  be  let  go,  fo  as  to 


tre.   a.  The  fame  thing  is  likewife  obferved  of  '  defcend  towards  the  earth  with  the  impulfe  of  all 


ihe  phenomena  of  Saturn.  3.  The  five  primary 
planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Sa- 
turn, with  their  feveral  orbits,  encompafs  the  fun. 
4;  The  fixed  ftars  being  fuppofed  at  relt,  the  pe- 
f^^dic  times  of  the  five  primary  planets,  and  of 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 


that  force  by  which  it  is  retained  in  its  orbit,  it 
will,  in  the  fpace  of  one  minute  of  time,  defcribe 
in  its  fail  15  J  Paris  JFeet,  For  the,  verfed  fine  of 
that  arc  which  the  moon, in  the  fpace  of  one  mi- 
nute of  time,  defcribes  by  its  mean  motion  at  the 
G  diftanoe 
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diftance  of  60  femidiameterg  of  the  earth,  is  nearly 
15  TT  Paris  feet ;  or,  more  accurately,  15  feet 
I  inch  and  one  line  f .  Wherefore,  (incc  that 
force,  in  approaching  to  the  earthy  increafes  in 
the  reciprocal  duplicate  prqportion  of  the  dif- 
tance ;  and,  upon  that  account,  at  the  furface  of 
the  earth  is  60X60  times  greater  than  at  the 
moon ;  a  body  in  bur  regions,  falling  with  that 
force  ought,  in  the  fpace  of.  one  minute jof  time, 
to  defcribe  60  X  60  X  ^5  ft  Paris  feet ;  and  in  the 
fpace  of  one  fecond  of  time  to  defcribe  15  tt  of 
'  thofe  feet ;  or,  more  accurately,  15  feet  i  inch, 
I  line  f.  And  with  this  very  force  we  adually 
find  that  bodies  here*  on  earth  do  really  defcend. — 
For  a  pendulum  ofcillating  feconds  in  the  latitude 
of  Paris,  will  be  three  Paris  feet  and  8§  lines  in 
length,  as  Mr  Huygens  has  obferved.  And  the 
f^ace  which  a  hqavy  body  defcribes  by  falling  one 
fecond  of  time,  is  to  half  the  length  of  the  pen- 
dulum in  the  duplicate  ratip  of  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  to  its  diameter;  and  is  therefore  15 
Paris  feet,  i  inch,  x  line  ^.  And  therefore  the 
force  by  which  the  moon  is  retained  in  its  orbit, 
becomes,  at  the  very  furface  of  the  earth,  equal 
to  the  force  of  gravity  which  we  obferve  in  heavy 
bodies  there.  And  therefore  ^by  rules  i,  and  ».) 
the  force  by  which  the  moon  is  retained  in  its  or- 
bit is  that  very  fame  force  which  we  commonly 
caU  gravity.  For  were  gravity  another  force 
different  from  that,  then  bodies  defcendlng  to 
the  earth  with  the  joint  impulfe  of  botb  forces, 
would  fall  with  a  double  velocity,  and,  in  the 
fpace  of  one  fecond  of  time,  would  defcribe  30^ 
Paris  feet ;  altogether  againft  experience. 

The  demon ftration  of  this  propoGtion  may  be 
more  dlfifufcly  explained  after  the  following  man- 
ner. Suppofe  feveral  moons  to  revolve  about  the 
earth,  as  in  the  fyftem  of  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  the 
periodic  times  of  thofe  moons  would  (by  the  ar- 
gument of  indudtion)  obferve  the  fame  law  which 
Kepler  found  to  jobtain  among  the  planets ;  and 
therefore  their  centripetal  forces  would  be  reci- 
procally as  the  fquares  of  the  diftances  from  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  by  Prop.  I.  Now,  if  the 
loweft  of  thefe  were  very  fmall,  and  were  fo  nea^ 
the  earth  as  almoft  to  touch  the  tops  of  the  high- 
eft  mountains,  the  centripetal  force  thereof,  re- 
taining it  in  its  orbit,  would  be  very  nearly  equal 
to  the  weights  of  any  terreftrial  bodies  that  fhould 
be  found  upon  the  tops  of  thefe  mountains ;  as 
may  be  known  from  the  foregoing  calculation. 
Therefore,  if  the  fame  little  moon  ihould  be  de- 
ierted  by  its  centrifugal  force  that  carries  it 
through  its  orbit,  it  would  defcend  to  the  earth ; 
and  that  with  the  fame  velocity  as  heavy  bodies 
do  actually  defcend  with  upon  the  tops  of  thofe 
very  mountains,  becaufe  of  the  equality  of  forces 
that  obliges  them  both  to  defcend.  And  if  the 
force  by  which  that  loweft  taoon  would  defcend 
were  different  from  that  of  gravity,  and  if  that 
moon  were  to  gravitate  towards  the  earth,  as  >^e 
find  terreftrial  bodies  do  on  the  tops  of  mountaijis, 
it  would  then  defcend  with  twice  the  velocity,  as 
bfeing  impelled  by  both  thefe  forces  confpiring  to- 
gether. Therefore,  iince  both  thefe  forces,  that 
is,  the  gravity  of  heavy  bodies,  and  the  centripe- 
tal forces  of  the  moons,  refpe^  the  centre  of  the 
MTtb,  and  %re  duiLlar  and  eq^ual  between  them- 


felves,  they  will  (by  rules  i,  and  2.)  have  the  fame 
caufe.  And  therefore  the  force  which  retains  the 
moon  in  its  orbit,  is  that  very  force  which  we 
commonly  call  gravity;  bedaufe  otherwife,  this 
little  moon  at  the  top  of  a  mountain  muft  either 
be  without  gravity,  or  fall  twice  as  fwiftly  as  hea?y 
bodies  ufe  to  do. 

Having  thus  demonftrated  that  the  nooon  is  re. 
tained  in  its  orbit  by  its  gravitation  towards  the 
earth,  it  is  eafy  to  apply  the  fame  demonftration 
to  the  motions  of  the  other  fecondary  planets, 
and  of  the  primary  planets  round  the  fun,  and 
thus  to  Hiow  that  gravitation  prevails  tbrougbotit 
the  whole  creation.  After  which  Sir  Ifaac  pro- 
ceeds  to  (how  from  the  fame  principles,  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  gravitate  towards  each  other,  and 
contain  different  quantities  of  matter,  or  have  dif- 
ferent den  fi ties  in  proportion  to  their  bulks. 

PkOF.  V.  All  bodies  gravitate  towards  crcry 
planet ;  and  the  weight  of  bodies  towards  the  fame 
planet,  at  equal  diftances  from  its  centre  are  pro< 
portional  to  the  quantities  of  matter  they  contain. 

It  has  been  confirmed  by  many  experiments, 
that  all  forts  of  heavy  bodies  (allowance  being 
made  for  the  inequality  of  retardation  by  fornc 
fmall  refiftance  of  the  air^  defcend  to  the  earth 
from  equal  heights  in  equal  times ;  and  that  equa< 
lity  of  times  we  may  diftinguifh  to  a  great  accu- 
racy by  the  help  of  pendulums.  Sir  Kaac  New- 
ton tried  the  thing  in  gold,  filver,  lead,  glafs, 
fand,  common  fait,  wood,  water,  and  wheat. 
He  provided  two  wooden  boxes,  round  and  equal, 
filled  the  one  with  wood,  and  fufpended  an  equal 
weight  of  gold  in  the  centre  of  ofcillation  of  the 
other.  The  boxes  hanging  by  equal  threads  of 
II  feet,  made  a  couple  of  pendulums,  perfeAif 
equal  in  weight  and  figure,  and  equally  receiving 
the  refiftance  of  the  air.  And  placing  the  one  by 
the  other,  he  obferved  them  to  play  together  for- 
wards and  backwards,  for  a  long  time,  with  equal 
vibrations.  And  ther^ore  the  quantity  of  mat- 
ter in  the  gold  was  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in 
the  wood,  as  the  action  of  the  motive  force  (or 
vis  MoTRix)  upon  all  the  gold  to  the  afiioo  of 
the  fame  upon  all  the  wood;  that  is,  as  the 
weight  of  the  one  to  the  weight  of  the  ether. 
And  the  like  happened  in  the  other  bodies. 

By  thefe  experiments,  in  bodies  of  the  fame 
weight,  he  could  manifeftly  have  difcovered  a 
difierence  of  matter  lefs  than  the  thoufandth  part 
of  the  whole,  had  any  fuch  been.  But,  without 
all  doubt,  the  nature  of  gravity  towards  the  pla- 
nets, is  the  fame  as  towards  the  earth.  For, 
fliould  we  imagine  our  terreftrial  bodies  removed 
to  the  orb  of  the  moon,  and  there,  together  with 
the  moon,  deprived  of  all  motion,  to  be  let  go, 
fo  as  to  fall  together  towards  the  earth ;  it  is  cer- 
tain from  what  we  have  demonftrated  before, 
that,  in  equal  times,  they  would  defc;-ibe  equal 
fpaces  with  the  moon,  and  of  confequence  are  to 
the  moon,  in  quantity  of  matter  as  their  weights 
to  its  weight.  Since  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  per- 
form their  revolutiops  in  times  which  obferve  the 
fefquiplicate  proportion  of  their  diftances  from 
Jupiter's  centre,  their,  accelerative  gravities  to- 
wards Jupiter  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquares 
of  their  diftances  from  Jupiter's  centre ;  thatis 
equal  at  equal  diftances.  And  therefore,  thefe 
"rir\al         Satellites, 
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fatellltes,  if  fuppoied  to  fall  towards  Jupiter  ^om 
equal  beigbtSy  would  defcrtbe  equal  fpaces  in 
equal  times,  in  like  mauner  as  heavy  bodies  do 
on  our  eartb.  And  by  the  fame  argument,  if  the 
circumfolar  planets  were  fuppofed  to  be  let  fall 
at  equal  diftances  from  the  fun,  they  would  in 
their  defcent  towards  the  fun,  de&ribe  iequal  fpaces 
in  equal  times.  But  forces,  which  equally  acce- 
lerate unequal  bodies,  muft  be  as  thofe  bodies : 
that  is  to  lay,  the  weights  of  the  planets  towards 
tbe  fun  muft  be  as  their  quantities  of  matter. 

Further,  that  the  weights  of  Jupiter  and  of  his 
fatellites  towards  the  fun  are  proportional  to  the 
feveral  quantities  of  their  matter,  appears  from 
the  exceeding  regular  motions  of  the  (atellites. 
For  if  fome  of  thofe  bodies  were  more  ftrongly 
attraded  to  the  fun  in  proportion  to  their  quan- 
tity of  matter  than  others,  the  motions  of  the  (a- 
tellites  would  be  difturbed  by  that  inequality  of 
attradion.  If,  at  equal  diftances  from  the  fun, 
any  fatellite,  ia  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  its 
matter,  did  gravitate  towards  the  fun,  with  a 
force  greater  than  Jupiter  in  proportion'to  his, 
according  to  any  given  proportion,  fuppofe  of  d 
lQe\  then  the  diftance  b^ween  the  centres  of  the 
fun  and  of  the  iatellite's  orbit  would  be  always 
greater  than  the  diftance  between  the  centres  of 
the  fun  and  of  Jupiter  nearly  in  the  fubduplicate 
of  that  propordoQ.  And  if  the  fatellite  gravitated 
t  owards  the  fun  with  a  force  lefs  in  the  propor- 
tion of  f  to  dy  the  diftance  of  the  centre  of  the 
latellite's  orb  from  the  fun  would  be  lefs  than  the 
diftance  of  the  centre  of  Jupiter's  from  tbe  fun  in 
the  fubduplicate  of  the  fame  proportion.  There- 
fore, if  at  equal  diftances  from  the  fun,  the  ac-  • 
celerative  gravity  of  any  fatellite. towards  the  fun 
were  greater  or  lefs  than  the  accelerating  gravi- 
ty of  Jupiter  towards  the  fun  but  by  one  iocoth  . 
part  of  the  whole  gravity;  the  diftance  of  the 
centre  of  the  fatellite's  orbit  from  the  fun  would 
be  greater  or  lefs  than  the  diftance  of  Jupiter  from 
the  fun  by  one  aoooth  part  of  the  whole  diftance; 
that  is,  by  a  fifth  part  of  the  diftance  of  the  ut- 
moft  iatellite  from  the  centre  of  Jupiter ;  an  ec- 
centricity of  the  orbit  which  would  be  very  fen- 
fible.  But  the  orbits  of  the  fatellites  are  concen- 
tric to  Jupiter  ;  therefore  the  accelerative  gravi- 
ties  of  Jupiter,  and  of  all  fatellites,  towards  the 
fuot  are  equal  among  themfelves.  And  by  tbe 
feme  argument,  the  weight  of  Saturn  and  of  his 
fatellites  towards  the  fun,  at  equal  diftances  from 
the  fun,  are  as  their  feveral  quantities  of  matter ; 
and  the  weights  of  the  moon  and  of  the  earth  to- 
wards the  fun,  are  either  none,  or  accurately  pro- 
portional to  the  maffes  of  matter  which  they  con- 
tain. 

But  further,  the  weights  of  all  the  parts  of 
every  planet  towards  any  other  planet  are  orte  to 
another  as  the  matter  in  the  feveral  parts.  For  if 
fome  parts  gravitated  more,  others  lefs,  than  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  their  matter ;  then 
the  whole  planet,  according  to  the  fort  of  parts 
with  which  it  moft  abounds,  would  gravitate 
more  or  lefs  than  in  proportion  to  tbe  quantity 
cf  matter  in  the  whole.  Nor  is  it  of  an  y  moment 
whether  thefe  parts  are  external  or  internal.  For 
jff  as  an  inftance,  we  fbould  imagine  the  terreftrial 
oodies  with  us  to  be  raifed  up  to  the  orb  of  the 
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moon,  to  be  there  compared  with  its  tody;  if 
the  weights  of  fuch  bodies  were  to  the  weights  of  ' 
the  external  parts  of  the  moon  as  tbe  quantitips 
of  matter  in  the  one  and  in  the  other  refpc^ively, 
but  to  the  weight's  of  the  internal  parts  in  a^great- 
er  or  lefs  proportion ;  then  likewife  the  weights 
of  thpfe  bodies  would  be  to  the  weight  of  the 
whole  moon  in  a  greater  or  lefs  proportion ;  a- 
gain  ft  what  we  have  fhewed  above. . 

Coa.  I.  Hence  the  weights  of  bodies  do  not 
depend  upon  their  fortns  and  textures.  For  if^ 
the  weights  could  be  altered  with  the  form^^  they 
would  be  greater  or  lefs,  according  to  the  variety 
of  forms  in  equal  matter;  altogether  againft  ex- 
perience. 

Cor.  «•  Univerfally,  all  bodies  about  the  earth 
gravitate  towards'  the  earth ;  and  the  weights  of 
all,  at  equal  diftuices  froni  the  earth's  centre,  are 
as  the  quantities  of  matter  wbith  they  feverally 
contain.  This  is  tbe  quality  of  all  bodies  within 
the  reach  of  our  experiments;  and  therefore  (by 
rule  3.)  to  be  affirmed  of  all  bodiies  whatfoever. 
liP  ether,  or  any  other  body,  were  either  altoge- 
ther void  of  grayity,  or  were  to  gravitate  lefs  in 
proportion  to  its  quantity  of  matter ;  then,  be- 
caufe  (according  to  Ariftotle^  Des  Cartes,  and 
othera)  there  is  no  difference  betwixt  that  and 
other  bodies,  but  in  mere  forin  of  matter,  by  a 
fucceffi^e  change  from  form  to  fbt«n>  it  might  be 
changed  at  laft  into  a  body  of  the  fame  condition 
with  thofe  which  gravitate  moft  in  proportion  to 
their  quantity  of  matter;  and,  on  the  ether  hand, 
the  heavieft  bodies,  acquiring  the  fifft  form  of 
that  body,  might  by  degrees  quite  lefe  their  gra- 
vity. And  therefore  the  weights  would  depend 
upon  the  forms  of  bodies,  and  with  thofe  forms 
might  be  changed,  contrary  to  what  was  proved 
in  the  preceding  corollary. 

Cor.  3.  All  fpaces  are  not  equally  full.  For  if 
all  fpaces  were  equally  full,  then  the  fpecific  gra- 
vity of  the  fluid  which  fills  tbe  region'of  the  air, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  denfity  of  the  matter, 
-would  fall  nothing  fhort  of  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
quick-filver  or  gold,  or  any  other  the  moft  denfe 
body ;  and  therefore,  neither  gold,  nor  any  otlvsr 
body,  could  defcend  in  air.  For  bodies  do  not 
defcend  in  fluids,  unlefs  they  are  fpecifically  hea- 
vier than  the  fluids.  And  if  the  quantity  or  ihat- 
ter  in  a  given  fpace  can  by  any  rarefadtion  be  di- 
minifhed,  what  (hould  hinder  a  diminution  to  in- 
finity? 

«  CoR.  4.  If  all  the  folid  particles  of  all  bodie) 
are  of  the  fame  denfity,  nor  can  be  rarefied  with- 
out pores,  a  void  fpace  or  vacuum  muft  be  grant- 
ed. (By  bodies  of  the  fame  denfity,  our  author 
means  thofe  whofe  'vires  inertU  are  in  the  pro- 
portion of  their  bulks.) 

Prop.  VI.  That  there  is  a  power  of  gravity 
tending  to  all  bodies,  proportional  to  the  feveral 
quantities  of  matter  which  they  contain.  That 
all  the  planets  mutually  gravitate  one  towards 
another,  we  have  proved  before ;  as  well  as  that 
the  force  of  gravity  towards  every  one  of  them, 
confidered  apart,  is  reciprocally  as  the  fquare  of 
the  diftance  of  places  from  the  centre  of  tbe  pla- 
net. And  thence  It  follows,  that  the  gravity 
tcndink  towards  all  the  planets  is  proportional  to 
the  matter  which  theycontain.    Moreover,  fince 
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all  the  parts  of  any  planet  A  gravitatp  towards 
any  other  planet  Bj  and  the  gravity  of  every  part 
is  to  the  gravity  of  the  whole  as  the  matter  of  the 
part  to  the  matter  of  the  whole ;  and  (by  law  3.) 
to  every  adtion  correfponds  an  eqoal  re-a6tion : 
therefore  the  planet  B  wilf,  on  the  other  hand, 
gravitate  towards  all  the  parts  of  the  planet  A ; 
and  its  gravity  towards  any  one  part  will  be  to  the 
gravity  towards  the  whole*  as  the  matter  of  the 
part  to  the  matter  of  the  whole.    Q.  E.  D. 

Coa.  z.  Therefore  the  force  of  gravity  towards 
Any  whole  planet,  arifes  from,  and  is  compounded 
of,  the  forces  of  gravity  towards  all  its  parts. 
Magnetic  and  ele^ic  attractions  afford  us  exam- 
ples of  thisi  For  all  attra^ion  towards  the  whole 
arifes  from  the  attradions  towards  the  feveral 
parts.  The  thing  may  be  eaGly  underRood  in 
gravity*  if  we  confider  a  greater  planet  as  formed 
of  a  number  of  lelTer  planets,  meeting  together 
in  one  globe.  For  hence  it  would  appear  that^the 
force  of  the  whole  muft.  arife  from  the  forces  of 
ihe  component  p^rts.  If  it  be  obje^edf  that,. ac- 
cording to  this  law*  all  bodies  with  us  muft  mu« 
tually  gravitate  ope  towards  another,  whereas  no 
.  iucb  gravitation  anywhere  appears;  it  is  anfwercd, 
that,  iince  the  gravitation  towards  thefe  bodies  is 
.10  the  gravitation  towards  the  whole  earth,  as 
thefe  bodies  are  to  the  whole  earth,  the  gravitation 
towards  <tbem  muft  be  far  lefs  than  to  fall  under 
-the  obfervation  of  oar  fenfes.  (The  experiments 
with  regard  to  the  attradion  of  mountams,  how- 
«eTer»  have  now  further  elucidated  this  point.) 

-Co a.  1.  The  force  of  gravity  towards  the  feve- 
ral equal  particles  of  any  body,  is  reciprocally  as 
ithe  ^uare  of  the  diftance  of  places  from  the  par- 
lidet. 

Prop.  VII.  In  two  fpheres  mutually  gravitating 
«ach  towards  the  other,  if  the  matter,  in  places 
•on  all  fides  round  about  and  equidiftant  from  the 
.centres,  is  finsilar*  the  weight  of  either  fphere  to- 
wards the  other  will  be  reciprocally  as  the  fquare 
of  the  diftance  between  their  centres.  For  the 
';«)emoniiration  of  this,  fee  the  Prindpia,  book  i. 
i^  op.  '75.  and  76. 

Co&.  I.  Hence  we  may  find  and  compare  to> 
gether  the  weights  of  bodies  towards  different 
planets.  For  the  weights  of  bodies  revolving  in 
circles  about  planets  are  as  the  diameters  of  the 
-circles  dire^ly,  and  the  fquares  of  their  periodic 
times  reciprocally ;  and  their  weights  at  the  fur- 
facee  of  the  planets,  or  -at  any  other  diftances 
from  their  centres,  are  (by  this  prop.)  greater  or 
lefs,  in  the  reciprocal  duplicate  proportion  of  the 
'diftances.  Thus,  from  the  periodic  times  of  Venus, 
4^volving  about  the  fun  in  224d.  i6j:h.;  of  the 
utmolt  circumjovial  fatellite  revolving  about  Ju- 
«piter  in  i6d.  i6:^h.;  of  the  Uuygenian  fatellite 
about  Saturn  in  i5d.  i2yh. ;  and  of  the  moon 
about  the  earth  in  a7d.  yh.  43';  compared  with  the 
mean  diftance  of  Venus  from  the  fun,  and  with  tb& 
greateft  heliocentric  elongationa  of  the  utmoft  cir- 
con^'ovial  fatellite  from  Jupiter's  centre,  8'  x6";  of 
the  Uuygenian  fatellite  from  the  centre  of  Saturn, 
5'  4" ;  and  of  the  moon  from  the  earthy  .10'  33": 
by  computation'  our  author  found,  that  the  vi^tgbt 
'Of  equal  bodies,  at  equal  diftances  from  the  cen- 
tres of  the  fun,  of  Jupiter,  of  Saturn,  and  of  the 
.:art-h,  towiirds  the  fun^  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the 


earth,  were  one  to  another  as  -rim  tott>  and 
Ty^TfT  refpedively.  Then,  becaufe  as  the  dif- 
tances are  increafed  or  diminilhed,  the  weights  are 
diminifhed  or  increafed  in  a  duplicate  ratio ;  the 
weights  of  equal  bodies  towards  the  fun,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  the  earth,  at  the  diftances  10000,  997, 
791,  and  109,  from  their  centres,  that  is,  at  their 
/Very  fuperficies,  will  be  as  1000^,  943*  5«9>  ^^ 
435  refpedively. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  likewife  we  difcover  the  quao- 
tity  of  matter  in  the  feveral  planets.  For  their 
quantities  of  matter  are  as  the  forces  of  gravity  at 
equa<l  diftances  from  their  centres,  that  is,  in  the 
fun,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  earthy  as  i,  t^> 
■y^Vr.  and  tso^s^  refpedively.  If  the  parallax  of 
the  fun  be  taken  greater  or  lefs  than  xo"  30", 
the  quantity  of  matter  irf  the  earth  muft  be  aug- 
mented or  diminilhed  in  the  triplicate  of  that  pro- 
portion. 

COR.  3.  Hence  alfo  we  find  the  denfities  of  the 
planets.  For  (by  prop.  72.  book  i.)  the  weights 
of  equal  and  fimilar  bodies  towards  fimilar  fpheres, 
are,  at  the  furfaces  of  thofe  fpheres,  as  the  dia- 
meters of  the  fpheres.  And  therefore  the  denfities 
of  diflimilar  fpheres  are  as  thofe  weights  applied 
to  the  diameters  of  the  fpheres.  But  the  true  dia- 
meters of  the  fun,  Jupiter,  Saturi ;  and  the  earth, 
were  one  to  another  as  loooo,  997,  791,  and  109; 
and  the  weights  towards  the  fame,  is  loooo,  9431 
529,  and  435  refpedively;  and  therefore  their 
denfities  are  as  100,  94^,  67,  and  400.  The  den- 
fity  of  the  earth,  which  comes  out  by  this  com- 
putation, does  not  depend  upon  the  parallax  of 
the  fun,  but  is  determined  by  the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  and  therefore  is  Ijere  truly  defined.  The 
fun  therefore  i^a  little  denfer  than  Jupiter,  aod 
Jupiter  than  Saturn,  and  the  earth  four  tiroes 
denfer  than  the  fun;  for  the  fun,  by' its ^ great 
heat,  is  kept  in  a  fort  of  a  rarefied  ftate.  The 
moon  alfo  is  denfer  than  the  earth. 

CoR.  4.  The  fmaller  the  planets  are,  detfrh 
paribujt  of  fo  much  the  greater  denfity.  For  fo 
the  powers  of  gravity  on  their  feveral  furfaces 
come  nearer  to  equality.  They  are  likewife,  (o- 
teris  paribus^  of  the  greater  denfity  as  they  are 
nearer  to  the  fun.  So  Jupiter  is  more  ilenfe  than 
Saturn,  and  the  earth  than  Jupiter.  For  the  pia- 
nets  were  to  be  placed  at  different  diftances  from 
the  fun,  thati  according  to  their  degrees  of  den- 
fity, they  might  enjoy  a  greater  or  lets  proportion 
of  the  fun*s  heat.  Our  water,  if  it  were  removed 
as  far  as  the  orb  of  Saturn,  wouM  be  converted 
into  ice ;  and  in  the  orb  of  Mercury  would  quickly 
fly  away  in  vapour.  For  the  light  of  the  fun, 
to  which  its  heat  is  proportional,  is  feven  times 
denfer  in  the  orb  of  Mercury  than  with  us ;  and 
by  the  thermometer  Sir  Ifaac  foifnd  that  a  feven- 
fold  heat  of  our  fummer  fun  will  make  water  boil, 
Nor  are  we  to  doubt  that  the  matter  of  Mercury 
is  adapted  to  its  heat,  and  is  therefore  more  denfc 
tl^an  the  matter  of  our  earth ;  fince,  m  a  denfej 
matter,  (he  operations  of  nature  require  a  ftrongei 
heat. 

It  is  ihown  in  the  fcholium  of  prop,  22.  book  2 
of  the  Princ'tp'taf  that,  arthe  height  of  aoo  milei 
above  the  earth,  the  air  is  more  rare  than  it  is  a 
the  fuperficies  of  the  earth,  in  the  ratio  of  30  ti 
OJO000000000903998,  or  as  75qpooooocoooo  10 
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nearly.  And  hence  the  planet  Jupiter,  reroWing 
in  a  medittm  of  the  fame  denfity  with  that  fupe- 
rior  air,  would  not  lofe  by  the  refinances  of  the 
mediam  the  looooootli  part  of  its  motion  in 
loooooo  years.  In  the  fpaces  near  the  earthy  the 
refiftance  is  prodnced  only  by  the  air,  exhalrtions, 
and  vapours.  When  thefe  are  carefully  exhaufted 
by  the  air-pump  from  under  the  receiver,  heavy 
bodies  fall  within  the  receiver  with  perfed  free- 
domi  and  without  the  leaft  fenfible  refiftance; 


gold  itfelf,  and  the  lighteft  down,  let  fall  together, 
will  defcend  with  equal  velocity;  and  though 
they  fall  through  a  fpace  of  four,  fix,  and  eight . 
feet,  they  will  come  to  the  bottom  at  the  fame 
time ;  as  appears  from  experiments  that  have  often 
been  made.  And  therefore  the  celedial  regions 
being  perfedtly  void  of  air  and  exhalations,  the 
planets  and  comets  meeting  no  fenfible  refiftance 
in  thofe  fpaces,  will  continue  their  motions  through 
them  for  an  immenfe  fpace  of  time. 


NEW 

KEWTON-KiR  K,  a  town  of  Northumberland, 
near  the  Cheviot  Hills. 

Newton  Limavadt.    See  Limavady.  ^ 

Newton*Saville,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  prov*  of  JJlfter. 

(i.)  Newton-Stewart.  See  Newton-Doug- 
las. 

(a.)  Newton-Stew  ART,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
Tyrone,  Ulfter. 

II.)  NEWTOWN,  a  borough  of  Ireland,  in 
Down  county ;  9  miles  £.  of  Belfaft,  and  17  N. 
of  Down-Patrick. 

(a— 4')  Newtown,  3  towns  of  Ireland :  r.  in 
Leitrim  :  s.  in  Sligo :  3.  in  Waterford. 

(5—10.)  Newtown,  6  fmall  towns  of  England: 
z.  in  Cumberland  :  1.  in  Durham,  N.  of  Darling- 
ton:  3.  in  ditto,  S.  of  Sunderland :  4.  in  Leicefter- 
ibire,  near  Groby :  5.  in  Northumbexland,  S.  of 
Alnwick :  6.  in  ditto,  NW.  of  Rothbury. 

(11—15.)  Newtown.    See  Newton,  N®  8, 

Newtown -Ardes^  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Down 
county,  at  the  N.  pomt  of  Lake  Strangford.  It 
has  a  great  linen  manufa^ory,  celebrated  for  fine 
diaper  linens. 

NfiWTowN  Mount  Kennedy,  a  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  Wicklow,  Leinfter,  17  miles  fVom  Dublin. 

Newtown  of  Newmill,  a  fmall  town  of 
Scotland,  in  fianfT-fhire,  in  the  parifii  of  Keith, 
ereded  by  the  late  £.  of  Fife ;  containing  330  in- 
habitants in  X79X. 

NEWTRAN,  a  town  of  Effex,  E.  of  Clavering. 

NEWTYA,  a  port  little  known,  on  the  coaft 
between  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguefe  fet- 
tlements  in  India,  and  the  Engliih  fettlement  of 
Bombay.  Mr  Rennel  conjectures  it  to,  be  the 
NiTRiAs  of  Pliny,  near  which  the  pirates  cruized 
for  the  Roman  (hip.  He  places  it  .in  about  73^ 
16'  30"  E.  and  Lat.  15*^  5V  30^ N. 

NEWTYLD,  or  7  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in  An- 

(i.)  NEWTYLE,  3  gus-fhire,  on  the  Sidlie  hills, 
near  two  miles  fqhare.  The  furface  is  partly 
hilly,  partly  level  5  the  climate  dry  and  healthy ; 
the  foil  a  mixture  of  black  earth  and  clay,  or  fand 
U)d  gravel,  but  in  general  fertile.  The  popula- 
tion, in  1791,  was  594 ;  decreafe  319  fince  1755  : 
but  in  iSoj,  it  had  increafed  to  781 ;  increafe  36a 
fince  177T.  About  800  acres  are  hills  and  moHes; 
1600  are  arable,  producing  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
tnmipe,  &c.    Barley  is  exported. 

(a.)  Newtyle,  a  village  in  the  above  parilh, 
on  the  road  from  Dundee  to  Meigle,  containing 
230  inhabitants,  chiefly  weavers.  Near  it  are  the 
ruins  of  the  caftle  of  HaUcn,  built  in  1575  by 
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Laurence  Lord  Oliphant,  as  well  as  of  a  (till  more 
ancient  caftle  called  Baler aig. 

New  Utrecht,  a  maritime  town  of  New* 
York,  in  King's  County,  Long  Ifland,  8  miles  S. 
of  New  York. 

New  Wales.    See  Wales,  N'  z^S' 

Nbw-Wied.    See  Niowikd, 

(i.)  ♦  New-year's-gift.  »./.  [»««;,  year,  and 
^f^.]  Prefent  made  on  the  firft  day  of  the  year, 
— If  I  be  ferved  fijch  a  trick,  Fll  have  my  brains 
taken  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog 
for  a  nevj-yeai^ S'gifi,  Shak.  Merry  Wfueu — When 
he  fat  on  tne  throne  diftributing  new-year* j'gi/tjp 
he  had  his  altar  of  incenfe  by  him,  that  betore 
they  received  gifts  they  might  caft  a  little  incenfe 
into  the  fire ;  which  all  gooid  Chriftians  refufed  to 
do.  SHUingJleet, 

(a.)  New  Year's  Gifts,  Nonius  Marcellut 
refers  the  origin  of  new  year's  gifts  among  the 
Romans  to  Titus  Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  wlo 
reigned  at  Rome  conjointly  with  Romulus,  and 
who  having  confidered  as  a  good  omen  a  prefent 
of  fome  branches  cut  in  a  wood  confecrated  to 
Streniat  the  goddefs  of  ftrength,  which  he  re- 
ceived on  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year,  authorifed 
this  cuftom  afterwards,  and  gave  to  thefe  perfons 
the  name  of  Jirena.  The  Romans  on  that  day 
celebrated  a  feftival  in  honour  of  Janus,  and  paid 
their  refpedts  at  the  fame  time  to  Juno ;  but  they 
did  not  pafs  it  in  idlenefs,  left  they  ihould  become 
indolent  during  the  reft  of  the  year.  They  fent 
prefents  to  one  another  of  figs,  dates,  honey,  &c. 
to  fhow  their  friends  that  they  wilhed  them  a 
happy  and  agreeable  life.  Clients,  or  thofe  who 
were  under  the  proteAion  of  the  great,  carried 
prefents  of  this  kind  to  their  patrons,  adding  to 
them  a  fmall  piece  of  filver.  Under  Auguftus,  the 
fenate,  the  knights,  and  the  people,  prefented  fuch 
gifts  to  him,  and  in  his  abfence  depofited  them 
in  the  Capitol.  Of  the  fuccecding  princes  fome 
adopted  this  cuftom  and  others*  boliihed  it ;  but 
it  always  continued  among  the  people.  The  early 
Chriftians  condemned  it,  becaufe  it  appeared  t« 
be  a  relique  of  Paganifm,  and  a  fpecies  of  fuper- 
ftitibn ;  but  when  it  began  to  have  no  other  objeft 
than  that  of  being  a  mark  of  efteem,  the  church 
ceafed  to  difapprove  of  it. 

New  Year's  Isles,  a  clufter  of  fmall  iflnnds 

on  the  N.  fide  of  Staten  Ifland,  much  frcqutn^  d 

by  fea  lions,  vultures,  petuls,  petiguins,  feals,  &c« 

Lon.  64.  ao.  W.    Lat.  ^4.  46.  S.  '^ 

NEW  YORK.    See  York,  §  3—5. 

New  Zealand.    See  Zeal.ind. 

N£XI,  in  Roman  antiquity,  peri'ons  free-born. 
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vho  for  debt  were  reduced  to  a  date  of  flavery. 
By  the  laws  of  the  XII.  tables  ijt  was  ordained, 
that  infolvent  debtors  fhoald  be  ^iven  up  to  their 
creditors  to  be  bound  in  fetters  and  c6rd8»  whence 
the^  were  called  Nem  ;  and  though  they  did  not 
entirely  lofe  the  rights  of  freemen,  yet  they  were 
often  tr&ited  more  barihly  than  the  flaves  theiti- 
felves.  if  one  was  indebted  to  feveral  perfons, 
and  could  not  within  60  days  find  a  cautioner,  his 
body,  according  to  fome,  but  according  to  others 
his  efiedts,  might  be  cut  in  pieces,  and  divided 
among  his  creditors.  This  latter  opinion  feemd  by 
much  the  moft  probable,  as  Livy  mentions  a  law 
by  which  creditors  had  a  right  to  attach  the  good8> 
but  not  the  pcrfons  of  their  debtors. 

NEXOE,  a  fea.port  of  Denmark,  on  the  E. 
coaft  of  the  ifle  of  fiarnholm. 

NEXON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
"Upper  Vienne ;  is  miles  SW.  of  Lir/.oges. 

(i.)  *NEXT.^<!^'.  [nextt  Saxon,  by  a  colloquial 
change  from  tif/?fi  or  njf^JbJf,  the  fuperlative  of  neh 
Kit  nyh  ;  neeflt  Scottilh.J  i.  Neareft  in  place ;  im- 
mediately uicceeding  in  order. — Want  fuppHeth 
itfelf  of  what  is  n^xty  and  in  many  times  the  next 
way.  Bacon. — 

The  queen  already  fat 

High  on  a  gulden  bed ;  her  princely  gueft 

Was  next  her  fide;  in  order  fat  the  reft.  Dry  den. 
The  next  in  place  and  puniibment  were  they 

Who  prodigally  throw  their  fouls  away*  Dryd^ 
a.  Neareft  in  time. — 

The  good  man  warnM  us  from  his  text. 

That  none  could  tell  whofe  turn  Ihould  be  the 
next*  Gay, 

3.  Neareft  in  any  gradation.^If  the  king  himfelf 
had  ftaid  at  London,  or,  which  had  been  the  next 
beft,  kept  his  court  at  York,  and  fent  the  army  on 
their  proper  errand,  his  enemies  had  been  fpecdily 
fubdued.  CUtrendouj^^ 

O  fortunate  young  man !  at  leaft  your  lays 

Are  next  Co  his.  Drydin. 

•—Finite  and  infinite,  being  by  the  mind  looked 
on  as  modifications  of  expanfion  and  duration* 
the  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  is,  how  the  mind 
comes  by  them.  Locke, — 

That^s  a  difficulty  next  to  impoffible.      Ro<uje> 
There,  bleft  with  health,  with  bufinefs  un- 
perplext, 

This  life  we  relifh,  and  enfure  the  next*  TotPtg, 

(ft.)  \Next.  adn)»  At  the  time  or  turn  imme- 
diately Succeeding. — 

Th*  unwary  nymph 

Defir'd  of  Jove,  when  next  he  fought  her  bed, 

To  grant  a  certain  gift.  .  Addifon. 

NEYBA)  or  Neyva,  a  rirer  of  Uifpaniola* 
which  runs  into  the  fea  2$  m.  W.  of  St  Domingo. 

NEYDORFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria; 
7  miles  WNW.  of  FaJkenftein. 

NEYERING,  a  river  of  Carniola,  which  runs 
into  the  Save,  %  miles  N.  of  Buckenftein. 

NEYKIRCHEN,  a  towns  of  Auftria :  i.  fix 
miles  SW.of  Ncuftatt:  ».  four  miles  N.  of  Schwan- 
naf^att.  ^ 

NEYLAND.    See  Nayland. 

NEYLEAtJ,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in  Culm- 
bach. 

NEYMARCK,  a  town  of  Auftria,  6  miles  S.  of 
Yps, 
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NEYMARKT,  %  towns  of  Auftria:  i.  C\%  milcf 
W.  of  Efferdmg :  a.  three  miles  S.  of  Frieftatt. 

NEYPERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Stiria. 

NEYRAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Aveiron,  18  miles  N.  of  Phodez. 

NEYSIDEL,  a  town  of  Auftria,  3  miles  S,  of 
Vienna. 

NEYSTADT,  2  town  of  Auftria,  8  miles  W. 
of  Ips. 

NEYSZE.    See  Neisse,  N*>  1-3. 

NEYTRECHT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary, 
capital  of  ajcounty  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  bi- 
fhop's  fee ;  feated  pn  the  Neiiray  40  miles  NE.  of 
Prefburg.    Lon.  17. 49-  E.    Lat.  48.  a8.  N. 

(i.)  NEYVA,  or  Neyba,  a  town  of  S.  Ame- 
rica, in  Terra  Firma,  capital  of  a  mountainous 
diftridt  in  Pppayan. 

(a.)  Neyva.    See  Neyba. 

NEZ,  [Fr.  i.  e.  Nofi  or  Faeey'\  in  geography,  is 
ufed  by  the  French  for  a  cape  or  promontory :  thus, 

I.  Nez  de  Jobourg,  a  cape  on  the  W.  coaft 
of  France,  in  the  Englifh  Channel,  3  miles  S.  of 
Cape  Anderville.  Lon.  15.  43.  E.  of  Ferro.  Lat. 
49.  40.  N.  ^ 

a.  Nez  de  Qubr^^ueville,  a  cape  on  the  W. 
coaft  of  France,  in  the  Englifli  Channel,  3  mile« 
NW.  of  Cherburg. 

NEZIN,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Tchemigov. 

NEZITZA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  in  Archangel, 
which  runs  into  the  Frozen  Sea,  a8  miles  S.  of 
Ponoi. 

NEZLETj  a  town  of  Egypt,  7  miles  N.  of 
Atfich. 

NGAN-CHAN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  ift 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Koei-tcheou.  Its  terri- 
tory is  well  watered,  and  fertile,  though  very 
mountainous;  and  comprehends  3  cities  of  the 
ad  order,  and  5  of  the  3d,  with  feveral  forts.  It 
lies  1005  mites  SSW.  of  Peking.  Lon.  233. !;«  £» 
Ferro.    Lat.  a6.  la.  N.  ' 

NGAN-KING,  a  city  of  China,  and  capital 
of  the  W.  part  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan.  It 
is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  who  keeps  a  large  gar- 
rifon  in  a  fort  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Yang-tfe-kiang.  Its  fituation  is  delightful;  its 
commerce  and  riches  render  it  very  confiderable  ; 
and  every  thing  that  goes  from  the  S.  part  of 
China  to  Nan-king  muft  pafs  through  it.  All  the 
country  belonging  to  it  is  level,  pleafant,  and  fer- 
tile. It  has  under  its  jurifdidtion  6  cities  of  the 
3d  clafs.  It  js  575  miles  S.  of  Peking.  I.on«  X34. 
o.  E.  Ferro.    Lat«  30.  37.  N. 

NGAN-LO,  a  city  of  China  of  the  ift  rank, 
in  the  prov.  of  Hou-Quang,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Han,  in  a  fertile  country.  Its  diftri^  con^ 
tains  a  towns  of  the  ad  rank,  and  5  of  the  3d.  It 
lies  575  miles  SW.  of  Peking.  Lon.  ia9. 48.  E. 
Lat.  31. 14.  N. 

NGAN-Y,  a  town  of  China  of  the  3d  rank,  iir 
the  prov.  of  Kiang-fi,  ao  milesNW.of  Nan-tchang, 
near  a  lake,  whofe  waters  are  as  fait  as  thofe  of 
the  ocean,  and  from  which  much  fait  isextraded. 

NGO-HIEN,  a  town  of  China  of  the  3d  clals» 
in  the  prov.  of  Chang-tong. 

NGO-KIA,  a  Chioefe  drug,  of  which  the  com- 
pofition  will  no  doubt  appear  as.fingular  as  the 
numerous  properties  afcribed  to  it.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Cban^.tong,  near  Ngo-hien,  is  a  well 

formed 
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formed  by  nature,  70  feet  in  depth,  which  has  a 
commnoication  with  fome  fubterraneao  lake,  or 
large.  rcfcr?oir.    The  water  drawn  from  it  it  ex- 
ceedingly clear,  and  much  heavier  than  common; 
and  ii  it  be  mixed  wtth  muddy  water,  it  puijifiei 
it,  and  renders  it  limpid,  by  precipitating  all  its 
impurities  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffeK    This  wa- 
ter is  employed  in  making  the  ngo-lua,  which  is 
a  kind  of  glue  procured  from  the  ikin  of  a  black 
afs.   The  animal  is  killed  and  flayed,  and  the  ikin 
is  fteeped  for  5  days  in  water  drawn  from  this 
well    It  15  then  tflken  out,  fcraped,  and  cleaned; 
afterwards  cut  into  fmali  pieces,  which  are  boiled 
over  a  flow  fire,  in  fome  of  the  fame  water,  until 
it  is  reduced  to  a  jelly,  which  is  ftrained,  while 
warm,  through  a  clotb,  to  free  it  from  all  the 
grofs  matter.   When  this  glue  is  cool,  and  has  ac- 
quired a  conQftence,  it  is  formed  into  fquare 
cakes,  upon  which  the  Chinefe  imprint  characters 
and  coats  of  arms,  or  the  6gns  of  their  (hops. 
This  well  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  China ;  it 
18  always  ihut,  and  (baled  by  the  governor  of  the 
place,  until  the  cuitomary  day  of  making  the  em* 
peror's  glue.    This  operation  generally  lafts  from 
the  autumnal  barveft  till  March.  During  that  time 
the  neighbouring  people  and  merchants  treat  for 
the  purchafe  of  the  glue  with  thofe  who  guard 
the  well,  and  with  the  people  who  make  it.   The 
latter  manufafture  as  much  of  it  as  they  can,  on 
their  own  accoaot,  with  this  difference^  that  it  is 
not  fo  pure,  and  that  they  are  left  fcrupulous  in 
czamiQing  whetlier  the  afs  be  fat  or  of  a  very 
black  colour:  however,  all  the  glue  made  here  is  as 
much  efteemed  at  Peking  as  that  which  the  man- 
darines who  are  on  the  fpot  tranfmit  to  court,  and 
to  their  friends.  As  this  drug  is  in  great  requeft,  and 
as  the  quantity  of  it  made  at  Ngo-hlen  is  not  fuf- 
fident  to  fnpply  the  whole  empire,  people  coun- 
terfeit it  d&where,  and  manufadure  a  fpurious 
kind  from  the  flcins  of  mules,  horfes,  and  camels, 
acd  fometlmes  even  from  old  bones*    It  is,  how- 
ever, eafy  to  diftinguifh  that  which  is  genuine ;  it 
has  neither  a  bad  £ootdl  nor  a  difagreeable  tafte 
vhen  applied  to  the  month ;  it  is  brittle  and  fri* 
able,  and  always  of  a  deep  black  colour,  fometimea 
ioclimng  to  red.    The  qualities  of  the  counterfeit 
Viod  axe  entirely  different ;  both  iU  tafte  and  imell 
are  difagreeaUe,  and  it  is  vifcous  and  fiabbv  even 
when  inade  of  the  ikin  of  a  hog,  which  is  that 
which  imiUtet  the  true  kind  beft.    The  Chinefe 
attribute  a  great  number  of  virtues  to  this  drug. 
They  fay,  that  it  diffolyes,  phlegm,  facilitates  the 
nujtion  of  the  longs,  ^ives  firee  zefpiration  to  thofe 
who  breathe  with  difficulty,  comforts  the  breaiti 
increafes  the  blood,  ftops  dylenteries,  provokes 
nrme,  and  ftrengthens  children  in  the  womb. 
Without  warranting  the  troth  of  all  thefe  proper«i 
t^  it  appears,  at  leaft,  certain,  by  the  teilimony 
of  the  miffiooaries,  that  this  dru^  is  ferviceable  * 
m  all  diieaies  of  the  l^ungs.    It  is  taken  with  a 
dccodion  of  fim^es,  and  fometimes  in  powder. 
NGOLA,  kialff.of  Angola.    See  Angola,  §  j. 
NHING,  a  .town  of  China  of  the  2d  rank,  in 
the  prov.  of  Kjaog-fi ;  675  miles  S.  of  Peking. 

KHING-KOUE,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  xffc 
rank,  in  the  prov.  o(  Kiang-nan,  in  a  mountainous 
country,  famous  fm-  its  paper  manufadures, 
E^ade  from  reeds.    Its  diftrift  contains  6  towns  of 


the  3d  rank.  It  is  537  miles  SS£.  of  Peking. 
Loua  136.  xo.  £.  Ferro.    Lat.  31.  ».  N. 

NIA,  or  Unie,  an  ifland  of  Maritime  Auflria, 
in  Dalmatia,  W.  of  Ofero.  It  is  7  miles  long,  and 
has  a  fpacious  and  fafo  harbour. 

NIAB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  near  the  coaft  of  the 
Red  Sea  ;  7a  miles  WSW.  of  Saab,  and  58  N.  of 
Abu-Arifch. 

(i.)  NIAGARA,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
whibh  flows  from  Lake  Erie,  and  runs  by  a  NW. 
courfe  into  the  SW.  end  of  Lake  Ontario,  con- 
ftituting  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  is  34  miles  long,  including 
its  meanders.  About  ao  miles  below  Lake  Erie 
is  the  great  Cataraft,  called  the  Failj  of  Niagara^ 
which  is  juftiy  reckoned  one  of  the  greateft  natu- 
ral curiofities  in  the  world.  Thefe  falls  run  froni 
SSE.  to  NN  W. ;  aiid'  the  rock  of  the  falls  crofTes 
theni  not  in  a  right  line,  but  forms  a  kind  of  fi- 
gure like  an  hoUow  femidrcle,  or  horfe-ihoe. 
Above  the  falls  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  is  an 
ifland  called  Granii  IJU^  about  900  or  1000  feet 
long ;  the  lower  end  of  which  is  jufl  at  the  per- 
pendicular edge  of  the  fall.  On  both  (ides  of  thi9 
ifland  runs  all  the  water  that  comes  from  the  lakes 
of  Canada ;  viz.  Lakes  Superior,  Michigan,  Hu- 
ron, and  Erie.  Before  the  water  comes  to  this 
ifland,  it  runs  but  flowly  compared  with  its  mo- 
tion afterwards,  when  it  grows  the  moft  rapid  hi 
the  world,  runnuig  with  a  fuiprifing  fwiftnefs  be- 
fofe  it  comes  to  the  fall.  It  is  pexfedtly  white» 
and  in  many  places  is  thrown  high  up  into  the  air. 
At  this  ifland,  the  river  divides  into  two  channels; 
the  perpendicular  defcent  of  the  N£.  channel,  as 
meafuredbyDr  M^Cauflin,  is  163  fleet;  that  of 
the  NW.  X43 1  the  breadth  of  the  cataraa  and 
ifland^  above  a  mile.  The  water  that  runs  dowo 
on  the  W.  fide  is  more  rapid,  in  greater  abun- 
dance, and  whiter,  than  that  on  the  E.  fide ;  and 
feems  sdmoft  to  outfly  an  arrow  in  fwiftnefs.  At 
the  principal  fall,  on  looking  up  the  river,  one 
mav  fee  that  the  water  is  every  where  exceed- 
ingly fteep,  almoft  like  the  fide  of  an  hiU ;  but 
upon  looking  at  the  fall  itfelf,  it  is  impoffible  to 
exprefs  the  anuzement  it  occafions.  The  height 
of  it,  as  meafured  by  mathematical  inftruments, 
is  exadtly  X37  feet;  and  when  the  water  is  come 
to  the  bottom,  it  junaps  back  to  a  very  great 
height  in  the  air.  The  noife  is  heard  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  45  miles.  At  fort  Niagara,  when  they 
hear  the  noife  of  the  fall  more  loud  than  ordina* 
ry,  they  are  fure  that  a  NE.  wind  will  follow ; 
which  is  the  more  furprifing,  as  the  fort  lies  SW. 
from  the  fall.  Sometimes  the  fall  makes  a  much 
greater  noife  than  at  others ;  anc^  this  is  held  for 
an  infallible  fign  of  approaching  rain  or  bad.  wea- 
ther. From  the  place  where  the  water  falls  there 
ariies  a  great  quantity  of  vapour  like  very  thick 
fmoke,  infomuch  that  when  viewed  at  a  diftance 
one  would  think  that  the  Indians  had  fet.the 
forefts  on  fire.  Thefe  vapours  rife  high  in  the  air 
when  it  is  calm,  but  are  difperfedby  the  wind 
when  it  blows  hard.  In  Sept.  and  061.  fuch 
quantities  of  dead  waterfowl  are  found  every 
rooming  below  the  fall,  on  the  fhore,  that  the 
garrifon  of  the  fort  live  chiefly  upon  them.  Be- 
fides  the  fowls,  they  find  feveral  forts  of  dead  fifh, 
alfo  deer,  bears,  and  other  animus  which  have 
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tried  to  crofs  the  water  above  the  fall :  the  larger 
animals  are  generally  found  broken  to  pieces. 
Juft  beloW)  a  little  way  from  the  great  fall,  the 
water  w  not  rapid ,  but  goes  in  cirdes,  and 
whirls  like  a  boiling  pot ;  which  however  does  not 
binder  the  Indians  going  upon  it  in  fmall  canoes 
a-fi(hing;  but  a  little  ^rtber,  and  lower,  the 
other  fmaller  falls  begin.  There  is  an  ifland  in 
the  middle  of  the  river  above  the'  fally  where 
the  Indians  go  often  to  kill  deer,  which  have  tri- 
ed to  crofs  the  river,  and  are  driven  upon  it  by 
the  ftream.  On  the  W.  fide  of  this  ifland  are  tome 
fipall  iflands  or  rocks  of  no  confequence.  The 
E.  fide  of  the  river  is  almoil  perpendicular,  the 
W.  fide  more  floping.  In  former  times,  a  part 
of  the  rock  at  the  fall  which  is  on  the  W.  fide  of 
the  ifland,  hung  over  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
water  which  fell  perpendicularly  firom  it  left  a  va- 
cancy below,  fo  that  {Seople  could  go  under  be- 
tween the  rock  and  the  water ;  but  the  prominent 
part  fome  years  ago  broke  off  and  fell  down. 
The  breadth  of  the  great  fall,  as  it  runs  in  a  fe- 
micircle,  is  reckoned  to  be  about  300  feet.  Be- 
low the  fall,  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks,  are  great 
plenty  of  eels,  which  the  Indians  and  French 
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the  neft,  and  not  able  to  help  itfelf;  and  hence 
nifey,  a  filly  perfon.  Bailey. 

(».)  NiAs,  in  geography,  an  ifland  near  the  W, 
coaft  of  Sumatra,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  iti 
female  natives,  who  arepurchafed  as  flaves  by  the 
Dutch  and  PorCbguefe  inhabitants  of  Batavia,  &c. 
Lon.  97.  o.  £.    Lat.  x.  o.  N. 

*  NIB.  n.  /.  [neb^  Sax.  the  face ;  nebhet  Dutch, 
the  bill.]  I.  The  bill  or  neck  of  a  bird.  See  Neb. 
».  The  point  of  any  thing,  generally  of  a  pen.— 
A  tree  called  the  bejuco,  which  twines  fcbout 
other  trees,  with  its  end  hanging  downwards,  tra- 
vellers cut  the  nib  off  it,  and  prefently  a  fpout  of 
water  runs  out  from  it  as  clear  as  cryftal.  Derham. 

NIBANO,  a  town  of  luly,  in  Parma. 

*  NIBBED.  adj\  [from  nib.'\  Having  a  nib. 
do  *  To  NIBBLE.  1^.  a.  [from  tub,  the  beak  or 

mouth.]    I.  To  bite  by  little  at  a  time;  to  eat 
flowly. — 

Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling 

ineept 

And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  clover  them  to 

keep.  Shak. 

It  is  the  rofe  that  bleeds,  when  he 

Nibbles  his  nice  phlebotomy.  CleavelanJ, 


catch  with  their  hands.    Every  day  when  the  fun    — Had  not  he  better  have  bom  Wat's  nibbling  of 

'^'        '       t^      r *   *-  ^M,     «  m*  ^       jjjg  piantg  and  roots  now,  than  the  huntfman's 

eating  of  him  out  of  houfe  and  home  ?  VEftr.-^ 
Many  there  are  who  nibble  without  leave ; 
But  none,  who  are  not  born  to  tafte,  furvive. 

Qranvillu 
3.  To  bite  as  a  fifli  does  the  bait.—' 
The  roving  trout 
Greedily  fucks  in  the  twining  baity 
And  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meat.   Gay. 
(»0  *  To  Nibble,  v.  «.    i.  To  bite  at.-— As 
pigeons  bill,  fo  wedlock  would  be  nibbling.  Shnk. 
They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold. 
And  fiin  would  nibble  at  your  grandame  gold. 

Dryden. 
—If  you  would  be  nibbling^  here  is  a  hand  to  ftay 
your  ftomach.  Dry  den* — This  fifli  plunging  him- 
felf  in  mud,  and  then  lifting  up  his  head  a  little, 
cafts  out  the  firing ;  which  the  little  fiflies  taking 
for  a  worm,  and  nibbling  at  it,  he  immediately 
plucks  them  both  in  together.  6re<w^s  Mnfeum. 
a.  To  carp  at ;  to  find  fault  with. — Inftead  of  re- 
turning a  full  anfwer  to  my  book,  he  nianifeftly 
falls  a  nibbling  at  one  Angle  paflage  in  it.  TUlotfon. 
♦  NIB6LER, «./  [from  nibble.\  One  that  bites 
by  little  at  a  time. 
NIBE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland. 
NIBIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Placentia. 
NIBON,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Orkney,  N.  of  Eagles- 
hay,  in  the  parifli  of  Northmaven,  which  affords 
good  pafture  for  flieep. 

NIBROECK,  a  totvn  of  Holland,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Rhine,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Guelder- 
land  ;  6  miles  S.  of  Deventer. 

NIBSAAEr  a  river  of  Denmark,  in  Slefwick, 
which  runs  into  the  North  Sea  below  Ripen. 

(i.)  NICiBA,  in  ancient  geography^  the  metro- 
polis of  Bithynia ;  fituated  on 'the  lake  Afcanius, 
in  a  large  and  fertile  plain ;  in  compafs  16  ftadia : 
firft  built  -by  Antigonus,  the  fon  of  Philip,  and 
thence  called  Antigonea;  afterwards  completed 
by  Xyfimachus,  who  called  it  Nicaa^  after  hiR 

con  fort 


Ihines,  may  be  feen  ft'om  xo  A.  M.  till  %  P.  M.  be- 
low the  fall,  a  glorious  rainbow,  and  (bmetimes 
two,  one  within  the  other.  The  more  vapours, 
the  brighter  and  clearer  is  the  rainbow.  When 
the  wind  carries  the  vapours  from  that  place'i 
the  rainbow. is  gone,  but  appears  again  as  foon 
as  new  vapours  arife.  From  the  fall  to  the  land- 
ing above  it,  where  the  canoes  from  Lake  Erie 
put  afliore  (or  from  the  fall  to  th?  upper  end  of 
the  carrying  place),  is  half  a  mile.  Lower  the 
canoes  dare  not  come.  They  have  often  found 
below  the  fall  pieces  of  human  bodies,  that  Have 
unhappily  come  down  to  the  fall.  The  French 
iay,'^that  they  have  often  thrown  great  trees  into 
the  water  above,  to  fee  them  tumble  down  the 
fall:  they  went  down  with  furprifing  fwifhiefs, 
but  could  never  be  feen  afterwards;  whence.it 
was  thought  there  was  a  bottomlefa  abyfs  juft 
under  the  fall.  The  rock  of  the  ^11  confifis  of  a 
^rey  limeftone. 

(2.)  Niagara,  a  fort  and  poft  town  of  New 
York,  on  the  E.  fide  of  the  above  river*  built  by 
the  French  in  17259  but  which  was  taken  from 
them  in  1759.  |t  remained  in  poflTeflTion  of  the 
Britifli  till  1796,  when  it  was  delivered  up- to  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  treaty  of  ^7^4. 
The  fort  in  a  manner  commands  all  the  interior 
parts  of  the  continent ;  is  a  key  to  the  North- 
Weftem  Territory,  and  is  furrounded  by  the  Six 
Nations  of  Indians.  It  is  fituated  on  a  fmaTl  pen- 
infula  formed  by  the  Niagara  as  it  flows  into  the 
lake  Ontario,  about  14  miles  below  the  great  ca- 
tarad,  called  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 

N|AKDELSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  the  prov. 
of  Archangel ;  62  miles  NNW''.  of  Kola. 

NIALMA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet,  76  miles 
N.  of  Catmandu.  Lon.  85.  27  E.  Lat.  29.  23.  N, 
NIARAN  KENTCHiAN,a  mountain  ot  Thibet. 
Lon.  loi.  30.  E.  of  Ferro.    Lat.  28.  25.  N. 

(i.)  •  NIAS.  adj.  [niah,  Pr.]  Simple,  filly,  and 
foolifh.^A  nias  hawk  is  one  taken  newly  ftom 
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coDfait  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
Stephaoui,  it  wa8  originally  a  colony  of  the  Bot- 
tiacif  a  people  qf  Thrace,  and  called  Jneort;  and 
afterwards  called  Niaea;  aad  Nice  in  Afia  Mi- 
ner: famous  for  the  firft  general  council.  See 
Nice,  1^  i. 

(a — 6.)  NiCiEA  18  alfo  the  nam^  of  other  5  an-» 
deat  towns;  viz.  i.  in  Corfica:  {DiotL  Sic.)  2.  in 
the  Hither  India;  {jirrian.)  Gtuated  on  the  W. 
fide  of  the  Hydafpes,  oppofile  to  Bncephale,  on 
the  £•  6de:  3.  a  town  or  Liguria,  at  the  Mari- 
time Alps,  on  the  £.  fide  of  the  Paulon  near  its 
mouth,  which  runs  hetween  the  Varus  and  Ni- 
csea.  {Meku)  4.  A  colony  of  the  Mafiilians; 
{Stepbama,)  the  laft  town  of  Italy  to  the  weft ; 
Now  NizzA  or  Nictt  on  the  Mediterranean:  (fee 
Nice,  N^  ft,)  5.  in  Locris,  (Strabo.)  near  Ther- 
mopybe ;  one  of  the  keys  of  that  pafs.  It  ftood 
00  the  Sinus  Maliacos. 

NICAISE,  Claude,  a  celebrated  antiquary  m 
the  17th  cetitnryt  defcended  of  a  good  family  at 
Bijon,  where  his  brother  was  prodor-general  of 
the  chamber  of  accounts.  He  became  an  ecclefi- 
afHc,  and  w^s  made  a  canon  in  the  holy  chapel 
at  Dijon  ;  but  devoted  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  an- 
tique monuments. '  H^?ing  laid  a  proper  founda- 
tion of  learning  at  home,  he  refigned  his  canonry, 
and  went  to  Rome,  whm  he  refided  many  years; 
and  after  his  retuni  to.  France,  he  held  a  cor- 
refpondeoce  with  almoft  all  the  learned  men  in 
Europe.  This  took  up  a  great  part  of  bis  time, 
aod  hindered  him  (Vom  enriching  the  public  with 
any  hrge  works.  He  publifhed  a  Latin  difTerta- 
tion  De  Nummo  Pantheo;  An« Explanation  of  an 
Antique  Monument  found  at  Guienne,  in  the  dio- 
cefeof  Aach;  and  A  Difcourfe  upon  the  Form 
and  Figure  of  the  Syrens,  which  made  a  great 
noife.  In  this  trad,  following  the  opinion  of 
Huetbiiniop  of  Avranchesy  he  undertook  to  prove, 
tliat  they  Were  in  ceality  birds,  and  not  fifties  or 
fespfiionfters.  He  tranflated  into  French,  from  the 
Italian,  a  piece  of  Bellori,  contiiining  a  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  pidures  in  the  Vatican,  to  which  he 
added,  A  Differtation  upon  the  Schools  of  Athens 
and  PartULflus,  two  of  Raphael'^  pi^ures.  He 
wrote  alio  a  fmaU  trt^  upon,  the  ancient  mufic ; 
hot  while  he  was  labouring  to  make  out  an  es^- 
planatioB  of  that  antique  infcription,  Minevuit  Ar* 
pafidt^  which  was  found  m  the.viUage  of  Velley, 
iie  died  therein  Odober  1701,  aged  78. 

(i.)  NICANDER,  a  native  of  Colophon,  a  cele- 
brated  grammarian  poet,  and  phyficjian,  who  lived 
about  the  j6oth  Olympiad,  A.  A.  C.  140,  in  the 
rdgn  of  Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  who  over- 
cane  the  Gallo-Greeks.  He  lived  many  years  in 
iEtoUa,  of  which  country  he  wrote  a  hiftorv. 
Re  wnste  alio  many  other  works,  of  which  only 
tvo  are  extant,  viz.  i.  Tkeriata^  defcribing  in  verfe 
the  maoy  accidents  attending  wounds  made  by 
venomous bealks, with  tbe  proper  remedies:  a. 
Mexiptarma€a»  wherein  he  treats  poetically  of 
poiloQS  and  thehr  antidotes. 

(a.)  NiCANPfiftj  another  ancient  author,  a  na- 
tive of  Thyatita. 

NICANDRA,  in  botany,,  a  geaus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  ordei«  belonging  to  tbe  decandria  clafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
Vot.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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According  to  tbe  30th  OTder»,  ContorU.  The  calyz  iniDond- 
phyllous  and  quadripartite:  the  corolla  is  mono- 
petalous,  tubula;ted,  and  parted  into  10  ladtsLe  J 
the  fruit  is  aiv  oval  berry,  which  is  grooved  lon< 
gitudinally,  and  contaihs  many  fmaltangular  feeds* 
This  genus  is  not  mentioned  by  Mr  Lee.  There 
ii  only  one  fpecies. 

NiCANDaA  AMARA,  a  native  of  Gulaua.  The 
leaves  and  fialks  are  bitter,  and  ufied  by  the  iUtivet 
as  an  emetic  and  purge.  .  . 

(1.)  KICARAGUA,  a  maridme  provmce  of 
South  America,  in  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Honduras,  on  the  £.  by  the  North  Sea,  00  the  SJE. 
by  Cofta  Rica,  and  on  the  SW.  by  the  Sooth  Sea^ 
being  400  miles  in  length  from  £»  to  W.  and  lao 
in  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  It  is  one  of  the  moft 
fruitful  and  agireeable  provinfes  in  Mexico,  and 
is  well  watered  with  lakes  and  rivers,  The.air  ia 
wholefome  and  temperate :  and  the  country  pro* 
duces  plenty  of  fugar,  cochineal,  and  fkie  choco* 
late.    jLeon  ^s  the  capital.  * 

(a.)  Nicaragua,  a  large  river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in.the  above  province.  It  is  fiill  of  dreadlul 
catarads,  and  falls  at  length  into  tbe  North  Sea. 

(3.)  Nicaragua,  a  lake  in  tbe  above  province^ 
aoo  miles  in  circumference.    It  has  an  ifland  in 
the  middle,  and,  fome  fay,  has  a  tide.  It  commu* 
nicates  with  the  Atlantic  by  the  river  St  Juan.  % 
,  (4«)  Ni  c  ARAG  u A>  a  town  in  the  above  prqvince* 

NIC  ARIA,,  an  illand  of,  the  Archipelago,  be- 
tween Samoa  and  Tine,  about  50  mil^s.  m  prci^n- 
ference;  anciently  called  Icaria.  A  chain  of 
high  mountains  runs  through  the  middle^  covered 
with  ^ood,  and  fuppliesthe  country  with  fprmgs. 
The  inbabitants  are  of  the  Greek  communion.. 
They  cultivate  wheat,  and  export  barley  and  figii» 
honey  and  wax.  They  are  about  3000  in  num- 
ber, and  remarkable  for  diving.  ^  The  rjcheft 
men  in  the  iOand,  (fays  M.  Thevenot),  give  their 
daughters  to  the  beft  divers.''  Loo.  44*  S.£.  of 
Ferro.    Lat.  37.  45.  N^ 

NICASTRO,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Naples,  in 
Calabria  Ultra;  i$  miles  S.  of  Cofenza.  Jjon, 
IS'  59*  E-    I-at.  39,  15.  N. 

NICATOR,  [Nix«r»f,  ue.  viaor,la  furname  al^ 
fumed  by  Seleucus  I.  King  of  Syria. 

NICAUAR,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  50  miles  SW.  of 
Trincomali. 

NICAUSIS,  a  name  given  by  fome  authors  to 
the  queen  of  Sheba,  or  Saha^  or  Etbiopia,  who  vi- 
fited  Solomon;  called  BaJAU  by  others;  (See 
Balk  IS ;)  and  Maxeoa,  by  Mr  Bruce ;  who  gives 
a  long  hiftory  of  her  defcendants  from  David  h 
her  fon  by.  Solomon,  to  the  tjme  wben  be  vifited 
ABYSsiNiA,)iwhere  the  reigning  princes  ftill  boaft 
their  defcent  from  her.  See  Ethiopia,  §  10. 
Jofephus  fays,  (he  reigned  over  Egypt  and  Ethio- 
pia; but  Mr  Bruce  reftrids-her  dominions  to 
Saba. 

NICCA,  a  town  in  the  ifle  of  Cherfo,  and  pro-' 
vince  of  Quarnaro ;  20  miles  W.  of  Cberfo. 

(i.)  NICCOLO,  St,  a  large  feaport  in  tbe 
ci-devant  Lagunes  of  Venice,  and  province  of 
Dogado. 

(a.)  NiccoLO,  St,  Di  Ludo,  a  fea-port  in  Ma« 
lamocco  ;  with  a  fort  and  barracks. 

(t.)  NICE)  an  ancient  town  of  Alia,  in  Natolla, 
H  now 
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now  called  Isnick,  with  a  Greek  archBiihop's  fee^  for  aprQmenade.' 
ft  is  famous  f&r  the  general  councii»a0embled  here 
itr  315,  which'  endeavoured  to  fupprefs  the  doc- 
trines of  Arius.  It  wa^fprfnerly  a  large,  popqlouff, 
and  welj-built  place,  and  is  ftill  confiderable.  S^ 
imi^:  '.,'•■"  ■  .  . 
*"  (iv)Nrcr,)t  ci-devant  county  and  province  of 
Savoy,  now  ^annexed  to  the  French  empire,  and 
1ndudT?rf.in'the  dep;  of  th^  Maritime  Alps.  The 
*thhahitatit8  ftipply  Getroa  with  a  great  deal  of. 
timber  for  building _Jhip6-|^  and  carry  on  a  great 
•tta^e;in  linen  cloth,  "^apef,  oil,  wine,  and  honey. 
V^^^ht^tigh  .it  lies.on'qiie  -fide  of  tFie  nsountains, 
'gepgtaphtrs  ;1iavp  alwny?  confidercd  it'a?  a  pro- 
vince'of  luly.    Thie  Yard  whtch  was  Its  weftcrn    ...,,..,  .,^_,  _,  

^nnir/'wr^s-  alftj  the  boutjdaiSr  qf  the  c(ninty,  and  it  on  their  appronch. 
.  iffows'MJtO'  tlie  fea  ^  milc^  from  the  capital.  It  is  (4.)  K^CE,  See  Ni2z*Ai  N^  r. 
Wrtly-jrpvercd'by  thip'mjiritime  Alps;  and  was 
4drdefe'd  on''t^,e  E.-'by  Piedmont,  and  the  (late  of 
G^noa^'on  t^e*S-.  by*  the  Meditcrri'ne;in  (  on  the 
'Wrhf^the^kT(}  fiend  bii  the  Ki  by  Danphiny. 
Its  lengjh  is  ^bout  36  miles ;  its  breadth  i^.\  and 
.ftspopolatign  is  about  120,000  foulfl.  It  is  irtipof- 
'^We'tb^find-a  happier  climate  than  Nice,  both  for 
ftimmef  ai^f  winter.  Rcamur's  thbrmometer,  In 
•178 r,  never  fell  more  than  three  degreps  below 
the  fi'eezing'  point,  and  that  only  for  two  day?.; 
while  at  Geneva  it  fell  ten:  and  in  winter '1785 
it  fell  only  two  dej^ees;  while  at  Geneva  it  fell  ,15. 
•May  is>arely  fo  fine  in  France  as  February  at  Nice; 
Tiie  fiimmer  is  not  fo  hot  as.  might  be  expected. 


tJ   1  c 

The  town  has  three  fobnrbs. 
ift.  That  of  St  Jphp,  which  condu^s  to  Cimier, 
aboi;t  three  leagues  N.from  Nice,  &.c.  The  pro- 
menades this  way  ai;c  very  del'glitfiii,  and  may 
be  enjoyed  in  a  carnage,  ad,  That  of  the  Pou- 
driere.  3d,  That  of  the  Cfrcix  de  Marbre^  or 
Marble  Crofs.  7'here.are  in  the  town  very  large 
awd  coromouruus  Ixoufcb  j  and  a  new  road  from 
th«  town  to  the  part  is  cut  tlirobj;h  that  part  of 
the  rock  which  inclined  tov^ard  the  fea.  The  fi- 
tuatlon  is  di^liphtful,  ardVarmef^  in  winter,  being 
enltrely  covcicd  from  Ihe  N.  w]nd,  and  quite  opeo 
to  the  fouth.  Tlijs  city  was  taken  by  tie  French 
under  Gen.  Anfelm  and  Adm.  Truguet,'On  Sept. 
'19th,  1792,  the  I*iedmorxtefe  garrifou  evacuating 


(5.)  *'NicE.  tfV//.'[w^/?,  Saxon;  foft.]"i.  Accurate 
ift  judgment  to' minute  exadlnefs  ;.  fuperHyoully 
exadl.  It  is  often  jufed  to  ex'prcfs  a  culpable  de- 
TTcacy,— Such  a  man  was  Argalus,,  as  hardly  the 
ntcfji  eye  can  find  a  (pot  in.  Sidhfv.  ..     . 

Nor  be  fo  wrVrn'tatle  myXelj  tp  Iqiov 
,    If  what  I  f^c'i!J6w*t)e  a'fhrurji  or  np.  l>rjJ*  Perl^ 
Th u  s  cr i  Ucs>,  iff  le %  j'udg;ment  than  caprice, 
Curious,  not  knowing;  not  exaift,  but'it/V?, 
.  Form  (liort  ideas,"an3  ptRn|i  m.art8» 
As  mod:  iu  manners,  by  a  Jove  tQ  parts.     Pope* 

Our  authpr," happy  Tn. ajjidge  fo  nicff, 
Froduc'd  his  play,'4nd  ^gg'd  the  knight's 
advice...    .       _.  .  *    .  -Pe/r. 


.^TTielljIernidmeter  never  rifes  more  than  44^  ^  — She  is  fo  nUe  jind;.critic^ljm  her  judgment,  fo 

^m^erate  in  the  ihade'j  'and  there  is  always  an  fchfible  of  the  fmaJlftft  e,rroi;,  fhat  the  piaid  is  oft- 

-agreeable  fea  breeze  from  ttn  in  the  morning,  till  en  forced  to  drefs  and  undrefs  her  daughters  three 

•fSn'ilet,  wHeh  the  larfd  t^reeze  comes  on.    There  or  four  times  a-day.  Lcmxj.    \.  Delicate';  fcriipu- 

lire  thrtechafhs  of  gradu'ated  mountains,  the  latt  lou fly  and  minutely  cautious.^-^  / 

•bF  Which  confound  their'  fummits  with  the  Alps ;  The  letter  was'^no't  nicey  but  IFull  of  charge 

atid  t A' this  triple  rampart  'is  owing  the  mild  teni-  Of  dear  import!  ' , '        ^liak.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

^rathrfe  "  Tl)e  Ctillivation  of  the  ground  is  rich*  Dear  love !.  continue  nice  and  chaftej 

.Th^re  are  alternately  ro^s  pf  xrom  and  beans,  fe-  JFor  if  you  yield;' }*6V  do  me  wrong.         Donne. 


"parAl^  by  vines  attached,  to'different  fruit-trees, 
the  ajmoDd  and  the  fig ;  fo  that  the  earth  being 
'inceflfentfy  cultivated,  and  covered  with  trees, 
^ve,  orange',  cedar,  pomegranate,  laurel,  and  myr- 
tle caufes  the  conftant  appearance  jof  fpring,  and  ing'it.  Baier, 
forms  a* fine  contraft  wfthr  the  fumtirtts-of  the  Alps 
.in  tl^  back-Jground  covered  with  fnow.  This 
fine  country  was  over-rtin  by  the  French  in  i792-3» 
and  annexed  to  their  republic  in  1796. 
'.  fiv)  I^icE,  an  ancient,  handfbme>  and  confider^ 
able'city  of  the  French  empire,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Maritime  Alps(on'the«)Trfincs  of  France  and  Ita- 
ly, late  capital  of  llie  coirntv  fo  named,  with  a 
Anong'  citadel.  It  had  a  bifhot''s  lee  and  a  fenate, 
arni  was  a  kind  of  " 
Vimes'  taken 


Of  honour  men!kt  fiVfi,  like  women  nice^ 

Raife  maiden  fcruples.  '   E.  Halifax. 

•^Haftring  been  <;dmpiled  by  Gratian,  in  an  igno* 

rant  age,  we  ought  not*  to  be  too  nice  ih  exaxnin- 

J.  Faftidious ;  fqueamifli,— 

.'Totafte, 

Think  not  1  fhMl  be  nice.  Milion* 

4.  Eafily  injured ;  delicate.— 
With  how  much.eafe.is  a  young  mufe  betray'd? 

How  nice  the  reputatibrt*i)f  the  maid  ?.  V^o/com* 

5.  Formed  with'miiut^  ex'adnefs. — 
Indulge  me'but  in  love,  my  other  pafTions- 

'  Shall  rife  and  fefi  by,  virtue'^s  niceji  rules. 

/   \  /' '       '  Mdifon^sCai€. 

nd  of  a  democracy.    It  was  feveral    6.  Requiring  fcrupjjlc^s  exa^nefs. — Suppofing  an 
"by  the  FVench,  pstrtkularlyMn  17^4,    Injury  done/!t  is  k  nice  point  to  proportion   the 


bit  reft'otrd*  after  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha^elle. 
It  is  Stuated  on  the  fca-ftiore,  and  is  backed  by  a 
rbclt  ehtirely  inAriatfd,  on  which  was  fbriherly  a 
caftle»  much  efteemed  for  its  pofitipn  ;  but  it  was 
■tft^ftroyed  in  1706  by  Marefchal  Berwick,  the  gar* 
rifon  being  too  thin  to  defend  the  extent  of  the 
works.  There  is  a  diftindtion  between  the  old 
and- the  new  town*;  this  laft  is  regulari  the  hpufes 
are  well  "built,  and  the  (Ireets  are  wide.  Its  pofi* 
•tioB  is  by  thc'fide  of  the  fea,  and  it  is  terminated, 
on  one  fide  by  a  charming  terrace,  which  fervct 


reparation  fo  the  degree  of  the  indignity.  VEflir.  \ 
— My  progrefs  in  making  this  nice  arid  troufilefomc 
experiment,  1  have  fet.down  hibre  at  large.  Netm^ 
tcn^$  Opt.  7.  Refined. 

A  nice  and  fubtle  bappinefs  I  fee 
Thou  to  thyftlf  propoibft„  in  th^  choice 
Of  thy  affociates,  Adam.  '  '  Milton^ 

t.  Having  hiclty  hits.  '  This  figftificatron  is  xiot  ia 
ufe.— r  .        .      / 

When  my.  hours 
Were  »iVr  and  lttcky>  men  did  ranfom  livet- 

Of 
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t>f  me  for  jeft&  ShaJt.  Ant.  and  CUop^ 

-o.  Tomake  NiCB.  To  be  fcrupulous:  perhaps 
iraaifinre  U  deHcat^^-^  ^ 

He  that  ftands  upon  a  'flipp'ry  place, 

Makes  mce  of  do  vile  hold  to  ftay  him  up.  Shak. 

NICEA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  the 
Morea ;  i8  miles  ENE.  of  Mifitra. 

♦NICELY,  adv.  [from  nke.]  i.  Accurately; 
^G:nipuloufiy. — 

Knaves  in  this  plainnefs 

ilarbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 

Than  twenty  filky  ducking  obfervants, 

That  itretch  their  duties  nicelt^.  Ki.  Lear. 

What  mean  thofe  ladies  which,  as  though 

They  were  to  take  a  clock  to  pieces,  go 

So  mcelif  about  the  bride  ?  Donne. 

^He  ought  to  ftudy  the  grammar  of  his  own 
tooguc,  that  he  tnay  underftand  his*  own  country 
fpecch  mcdy.  LacJ^e.^The  next  thing  of  which 
the  dqfea  ought  to  be  nicely  determined,  are  opi- 
ates, ^^ir/j^^  on  Cohis, — 

At  nieeiif  carving  fhew  thy  wit, 

But  ne'er  prefume  to  eat  a  bit.  Sivift'j  Mi/c, 
a.  Delicately.— The  inconveniences  attending 
the  bcft  of  govcroments,  we  quickly  feel,  and  are 
tmly  fenfible  of  the  Ihare  that  we  bear  in  them,g 
AtteHfunf* 

dO'NICENE,  adj.  c^  or  belonging  to  Nice. 

(i.)  The  NiCENB  Creed  was  corapofed  and  ef- 
tabliflied,  as  a  proper  fummary  of  the  Chriftian 
faith,  by  the  council  at  Nice  in  315,  again  ft  the 
Arians.— It  is  alfo  called  the  Cory^antinopoiitan 
Crrf^,  becaufe  it  ^as  confirmed,  with  fome  few 
alterations,  by  the  council  of  Conftantinople  in 
381.    See  Cue  ED,  ^  4.  - 

•  NICENESa.  If.  /.  [from  nice,]  i.  Accuracy  4 
fflioute  exadnefs. — 

Where's  now  that  hbourM  fdcenep  In  thy 
dreCi, 
And  all  thofe  arts  that  did  the  Ipark  exprefs? 

Drydeni 
J.  Soperfiaous  delicacy  or  exaftneTs.— A  ftratjge 
nicsnefi  were  it  in  me  to  refrain  that  from  the  ears 
of  a  perfon  reprefenting  fo  much   worthinefs. 

Only  fome  little  boats  from  Gaul,  that  did 

her^eed 

With  trifles,  which  ftic  took  for  mcenefi  more 

than  need.  Drajton^ 

Unlike  the  nicene/s  of  our  modem  dames,    . 

Affcded  nymphs,  with  new  affefie'd  names.i)/7^. 

Nor  place  khem  where 
Roaft  crabs  offend  the  mctnefs  of  their  nofe. 

Dryden. 

(t.)  NICEPHORUS  I.  emperor  of  the  Eaft,  was 

chancellor  of  the  empire  under  the  emprefs  Irene, 

whom  he  dethroned  and  banifhed  to  Mitylene. 

IW  was  killed  in  battle  by  the  Bulgarians,  A.  D. 

811.     SecCoHSTANTINOPLE,  ^  10. 

(1.)  NiCEPHORUS  II.  from  his  popularity,  was 
nifed  to  the  imperial  throne  in  963  j  and  married 
toe  widow  of  his  predeceflbr,  Romanus.  He 
JroTc  the  Saracens  out  of  a  great  part  of  Aga, 
bat  proved  a  tyrant  to  his  fubjeas;  and  was  af- 
Moated  by  John  Zimifces  and  other  confpira- 
tors,  io  969. 

(3O  NicEPHORusiU.  was  made  emperor  by' 
t%  army  which  he  oonaailded  in  1077  j  but  was 
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dethroned  by  his  general  Alexius  Comnenus,  in 
X080,  and  fent  to  a  cipnvent,  where  he  died  foon 
after..  See  .Constantinople,  §  11. 

(4.)  NiCEPHORus,  C^liftus,  a  Greek  hiftorian^ 
who  flouriftied  in  the  J4th  century  under  the  em- 
peror Andrpnicus  II. ;  wrote  an  eccleliaftical  hif- 
tory,  in  ^3  books,  18  of  which  are  ft  ill  extant, 
containing  the  tranfa^ions  of  the  church  from 
the  birth  of  Chrijft  to,  the  death  of  Phocas  in  610. 
We  have  nothing' elfe  but  the  arguments  of  the 
other  live  books,  froni  the  commencement  ot  the 
reign  of  Heraclius  to  the  end  of  that  pf  Leo  the 
philofopher,  who.  died  in  9x1.  Nicephorus  de^ 
dicated  his  hiftory  to  Andronicus  II.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  John  Langius,  and  has  gone 
through  fe?eral  editions,  the  beft  of  which  is  that  ' 
of  Paris,  in  1630. 

(5.)  NicEiPHORUs,  Gregory,  a  Greek  Viftorian* 
who  was  bom  about  the  clofe  of  the  13th  cen* 
tury,  and  flouriflied  in  the  14th,  under  theemp^ 
rors  Andronicus  II.  and  III.  John  Palaeologus,  and 
John  Cantacuzenus.  He  was  a  great  favourite  of 
Andronicus  II.  who  made  him  librarian  of  the 
church  of  Conftantinople,  and  fent  him  a'mbaifa* 
dor  to  the  prince  of  Servia.  He  accompanied 
this  emperor  in  his  misfortunes, ^nd  aftiAed  at 
his  death;  after  which  he  repaired  to  the  court 
of  Andronicus  III.  where  he  was'  well  received; 
and  by  his  induence  over  the  Greeks,  chat  church 
refufed  entering  into  any  conference  with  the.le-. 
gates  of  Pope  John  XXII.  But  in  the  difpute 
which  arofe  between  Barlaam  and  Palamos,  taking 
the  part  .of  the  former,  he  maintained  it  zealoufly 
in  the  council  held  at- Conftantinople  in  135 1,  for 
which  he  was  caft  into  prifon,  and  continued^ 
there  till  the  return  of  John  Palaolc^us,  who  re-* 
leafed  him;  after  which  he  held  a  difputation 
with  Palamos  before. that  emperor.  He  compiled 
a  hiftory,  whlc^h  In  11  books  contains  all  that 
paffed  from  1204,  when  Conftantinople  was  taken 
by  the  French,  to  the  death  of  Andronicus  III.  in 
tj4i.— The  beft  edition  is  that  of  the  Louvre,  ia 
Greek  and  Lalin,  in  170a.  # 

(6.)  Nicephorus  Blemmidas,  a  psieft  and 
monk  of  Mount  Athos,  fiourifiied  Jn  the  ijtji 
century.  He  refufed  the  patriarchate  of  Conftan- 
tinople, being  favourable  to  the  Latin  church,  and 
much  iticlined  to  peace.  In  this  fpirit  heconipofed 
two  treatifes  concerning  ^he  ProceJJion  of  the  Kply, 
Ghojl ;  one  addrefled  to  James  patriarch  of  Bul- 
garia, and  the  ot^pr  to  the  'emperor  Theodore 
Lafcaris.  In  both  Ihefe  he  refutes  thofe  wha. 
deny  that  the  Holy  Ghoft  proceeds  from  the  Fa- 
ther and  the  Son.  Thefe  two  tradls  are  printed 
in  Greek  and  Latin  by  Allatius,  who  has  alfo  given 
us  a  letter  written  by  Blemmidas  on  his  es^pelling 
from  the  church-  of  her  convent  Marcheiinos, 
miftrefs  of  the  emperor  John  Ducas.  ^There  are 
feveral  others  of  his  pieces  in  the  Vatican  library. 

(i.)  NICERQN,  Johii  Francis,^ was  born  at 
Paris  in  16 13.  Having  finlfhed  his  academical 
ftudies  with  fuccefs,  he  took  t,he  habit  of  tht: 
Minims  in  163a,  his  paternal  uncle  being  ^  Mi- 
nim. His  tafte  for  mathematics  appeared  early ; 
and  he  devoted  thereto  all  the  time  he  could  fpare, 
after  he  had  completed  his  ftudies  in  theology. 
He  confined  hinrfelf  particularly  to  optics ;  and 
there  remain  ftill,  in  feveral  houfea  wherein  he 


4wdt  at  Paris,  fogQe^ezcenent  p«r{bnnancefls, 
vrbich  difcover  his  Iktll  in  this  fcience,  and  make 
ui  fiirpriCed  that  be  proceeded  Co  far  as  he  did*  in 
the  midft  of  bis  vartops  occapations  and  trayels, 
during  the  (hori  fpace  or  time  which  he  lived* 
He  tells  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Thaumaturgitf 
Opticus^  that  be  went  twice  to  Rome ;  and  that^ 
im  bts'retum  home,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
theology.  He  afterwards  accompanied  F.  De  la 
Kouej  vicar-general  of  the  order,  in  hh  vilitation 
of  the  convents  throtighout  all  France.  He  died 
fit  Aix  in  Provence,  Sept.  ai,  16469  aged  33.  He 
was  intimate  with  Des  Caites.  His  other  writings 


)  ^  \  9i 

in  1738.    The  4Qth  volume  was  pubHibpd  after 
the  death  of  the  autboff  in  1739. 

•  (i.)  NICETAS,  David;  a  Greek  Wftoriaii,  a  na- 
tive of  PaphtogOQ>a»  whp^liyed  about  the  end  of 
the  9tb  century.  He  wrote  TIk  Life  qf  St  Ij^naHust 
patriarch  of  Conftai>tiqople,  which  was  traoilated 
into  Latin  by  Frederic  Mutiu«,  biibop  of  Tci^ 
rooli ;  alfo  ieveral  panegyrics  on  the  apoftles  and 
faints,  inferted  in  the  continuation  of  the  hiJbUo^ 
theea  Patrum  by  Combefis« 

(a.)  NicBTAs  A&HOMiNATES,  a  Gccck  bifto- 
rian  of  the  13th  century,  called  zUo/Cotgiatej^ 
being  bom  at  Clione>  or  Colofius,  in  Phrygia.  He 


nrttVlntcrpetatioM  dcs  Quffrts  /  and  La  Pcrfpe&if  w;as  employed  in  feveral  confiderable  afiaira  at  the 


tlurieufe. 

(9.)  NiCERONy  John  Peter,  fo  much  celebrated 
en  account  of  his  Memnn  of  Men  illu/trioiu  in  the 
JEtepuhlic  of  Letter s^  was  born  at  Paris,  March  11, 
X685.  He  was  of  an  ancfent  and  noble  family, 
who  were  in  very  high  repute  about  15  40.  H^ 
Ikudied  with  fucqefs  in  the  Mazarine  college  at 
Paris,  and  afterwards  at  the  college  Du  Pleffis. 
Refolving  to  forfake  the  world,  he  confulted,one 
of  his  uncles*  who  belonged  to  the  order  of  Bar- 
tiabite  Jefuits,  and  introduced  him  as  a  proba- 
tioner to  that  fociety  at  Paris.  He  was  received 
in  2709,  took  the  habit  in  1703,  and  his  vows  in 
X704»  at  the  age  of  29.  After  this  he  was  fent  to 
Montaiiges,  to  ftudy  philofophy  and  theology; 
thence  to  Loches  in  Touraine,  to  teach  thofe  fci- 
ences.  He  received  the  prlefthood  at  Poitiers  in 
1708.  Not  being  of  age  to  aflame  this  order,  a 
difpenfation,  on  account  of  bis  uncommon  piety, 
was  obtained  in  his  favour.  The  college  of  Mon- 
targes  having  recalled  him,  he  was  their  profeiTor 
of  rhetoric  two  years,  and  of  philofophy  four.  In 
fpite  of  all  tfiefe  avocations,  be  preached  often  in 
moft  of  the  churches  in  the  province,  as  well  as 
in  thofe  of  Paris. — ^In  1716,  bis  fuperiors  invited 
bim  to  that  city.  He  underftood  both  ancient 
and  modem  languages.  He  died  after  a  (hort  ill- 
Defs,  July  8,  1738,  at  the  age  of  53.  His  works 
are,  i.  Le  grand  Febrifuge  t  or,  a  Di0ertation,  to 
prove  that  common  water  is  the  beft  remedy  fn 
fevers,  and  even  in  the  plague ;  tranflated  from 
the  Englifh  of  John  Hancock,  minifter  of  St  Mar- 
garet's, London,  in  lamo,  1710,  It  went  through 
3  editions;  the  laft  came  out  in  1730,  in  ivols. 
xinio,  entitled,  A  Treatife  on  Common  JVater  i 
Paris.  %..  The  Votiages  of  John  Ouvifgton  to  Suratf 
and  divers  parti  of  Jfia  and  Africa^  containing  the 
biitory  of  the  revolution  in  the  kingdom  of  Gol- 
conda,  and  ibme  obfervatioos  upon  filk  worms^ 
Paris,  1725,  %  V9I8.  iimo.  3.  The  Converfon  of 
England  to  Cbrifiiamty^  compared  with  its  pretended 
Reformation;  Paris,  1729,  8vo.  4.  The  Natural 
Hjftory  of  the  Bartbt  tranilated  from  the  Englifh 
of  Mr  Woodward,  by  Dr  Nogues,  with  an  an- 
fwer  to  the  objedions  of  Dr  Camerarius:  contain- 
ing alfd  feveral  letters  wriuen  on  th^  fame  fubje<a, 
and  a  methodical  diftribution  of  foffils,  tranlldted 
from  the  Englifli  by  Nicerdn  ;  Paris,  1735,  4to. 
5.  Memoirs  of  Mtn  Hlufirioiu  in  the  Republic  qfLet- 
iirsf  ^M  a  critigal  account  of  their  works;  Paris, 
i%mOp  The  'firft  volume  of  this  great  work  ap- 
peared  in  11717 ;  the  others  were  given  to  the  pub- 
Jicr  in  iocccEioa,  as  far  aa  the  ^pih,  which  appeared 


court  of  Conftantinople;  and  when  that  city  waa 
taken  by  the  French  in  i»o4»  he  withdrew  with 
a  young  girt  taken  from  the  enemy,  to.  Nice  in  ! 
Bithynia,  where  he  married  his  captive,  and  died 
in  iao6*  He  wrote  a  Hiftory,  or  Annala,  from  the 
death  of  Alexius  Comnenua  in  iiiSy  to  that  of 
Baldwin  I.  in  laoj;  of  which  work  we  have  a 
Latin  tranflation  by  Jerome  Wolfius,  printed  at 
Baiil  in  1557  ;  and  in  the  body  of  the  ByzaoUne 
Hiftorians,  printed  in  France  at  the  Louvre. 

(3.)  NicBTAS  Se&rom,  deacon  of  the  church  of 
Conftantinople,  contemporair  with  Tbeophylad 
in  the  nth  century,  and  afterwards  bifliop  of 
Heraclea»  wrote  a  Catena  upon  the  book  of  Job^ 
compiled  frona  pafTages  of  feveral  of  the  fathers, 
which  was  printed  at  London  in  folio,  1637.  We 
have  alfo,  by  the  fame  writer,  feveral  V/t/^Js^  upon 
the  Pfalms  and  Canticles,  Bafili  155 » *  with  a 
I  Commentary  on  the  poems  of  Gregqry  ^azianzen. 

♦  NICETY.  h.f.  [from  nice.]  1.  Minute  accu- 
racy of  tbought.--Nor  was  this  nicefj  of  his 
judgment  confined  only  to  literature,  but  was  the 
fame  ih  all  other  parts  of  art.  Prior.  %.  Accurate 
poformance  or  obfcrvance. — ^As  for  the  work- 
manihip  of  the  old  Roman  pillars,  the  ancients 
have  not  kept  to  the  niut]^  of  proportion  and  the 
rules  of  art  fo  much  as  the  modems.  Addifon. 
3..FafLidiou8delicacv;  fqueamiihnefs.r— * 
He  them  with  fpeecbes  meet 

Does  fair  entreat ;  no  courting  nicety% 

But  fimple»  true,  and  eke  unfeigned  fwect. 

Spenfer* 
So  love  doth  loath  difdainful  nicety*    Spenfer, 

4.  Minute  obfervation;  pundilious  difcriouBa- 
tion  ;  fubtilty.— If  reputation  attend  thefe  con- 
quells,  which  depend  00  the  fineneia  and  mcetitj 
of  words,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  wit  of  men»  fo 
employed,  (hould  perplex  and  fubtilize  the  figoi- 
fication  of  founds.  Locke^^Yix^  conclufions  are 
not  built  upon  any  niceties^  or  fblitary  and  un- 
common appearances.  Woodward*  5.  Delicate 
management ;  cautious  treatment.— 

Love  fuch  nicety  requires, 

'One  blaft  will  put  out  all  his  fires.  Swift* 

6.  Eflfeminate  foRnefs.  7.  Niceties,  in  the  plura?» 
is  generally  applied  to  dainties  or  delicadet  in 
eating. 

KIC&Y,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Yonoe ;  ^5  miles  E.  of  Tonnere. 

NICHABURG,  a  town  of  Perfi^  in  Chorafaa» 
famous  for  a  mine  of  Turquoife  ftones ;  50  miles 

5.  of  Mefched. 

(i.)  *  NICHAR.  «./•    A  plant.  Miller. 

■    (a.)  NiCHAR. 
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(i.)  NiCHAft.  -  See  GuiLAif i»94i»* 

Ci.)*  NICHE.  o,  /•  [Jjrencbw]  .  A  hoUovr  in 

wbicii  a  iUtue  nay  be  plaoed.— ^/ribpif«.  contain- 

bg  figures. of  vf^t^  fi0B«  or  marbley  (honkl-oot 

be  coloared  in  their  coocavitfr  too  blidbu  fFottmi 

They  not  fron  t«np^^  "^  froiQ.Gois  re^ 

But  the  {KKNT  laret  from  the  mii/es  feizc    Jli^i^ 
On  the  fouth  a  looig  majeftic  fioe 

Of  £gypt-s|)rie(t8»  the  gilded  mr/lrj  tracer  Ftfik 
«-The  ban  to  titles  and  large  eftates  are  ^  well 
eoougb  qoalified  to  read  pampUeti  a^jaiaft  relif^ion 
and  high-flying;  whereby  they  fill  theirs awi^f. 
Swift. 

(u)  Niche  is  derived  from  the  fMammefbia  ; 
a  Jca-fialii  as  the  ftatue  is  inclofediai  in  a>ihell» 
or  perhaps  on  account  of  the  fhell  wherewith  the 
tons  of  iome  niches  ase  adomed.  > 

U.) NICUOLAkSr  an  ifland  m Ihel^. caair of 
Cnba,^  Loa.  y^AO*  W«    Lat.  %%.  15.  N. 

(».)  NiCHoi-ASk  St*  ft:  town  of  France^  in  the. 
de{|w  of  the  Mewthe^-oo  the  Memtbe»  5  antes 
S£^  of 'Nancy*  and  S65  £.  ctf  FariSi  Loq.  6.  s^« 
£.    Lat.4l»^»N. 

(3.)  NiCHOLasy  St»  a  towa'^f  Kenl»  in  the 
ifleof  Tbaaet. 

(4.)  Nicholas,  St,  a  fea  port  tow;i  of  Raffia,- 
at  the  month  of  the  JDwio^  on  the  coaft  of  the 
White  fesy  6  miles  S.  of  Archangel*  Lon*  31*  o. 
£.    Lat.64.o.N. 

(5.)  NiCHOLSSy  8t>  a  town  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight 
in  W.  Miedina. 

(6.)  Nicholas,  St,  an  ifiand  beibie  the  mouth 
of  Plymouth  harboitr. 

(7,  8.)  NicuoLAB,  iST,  two  vUkgesof  York* 
(hire:  i.  near  Richmond :  »•  near  York. 

NICHOLLS,  Dr  Fsank,  an  eminent  phyficiaa, 
ham  in  London  in  1699*  His  father  was  a  bar* 
rifter  at  law  ;  and  both  his  parents  were  of  good 
families  in  CornwaU*  After  being  educated  at  a  pri*  • 
rate  ichool  in  the  wintry,  where  his  docilky  and 
fveetnefsof  testier  endeared  him  equally  to  his 
mafter  aad  ichool-ieilows,  Frank  was  removed  to 
Weftmiafter,  and  thenoe  to-Oxfbrd,  whese  he  was  ^ 
admitted  a  commoner  of  Exeter  college^  under  the 
tttitioa  of  Mr  John  Haviland,  on  March  4th^7i4. 
There  be  oude  rapid  progrefs  in  aU  the  uAialaca* 
demacal  ftodies,  particakurly  in  natiival  philoiophy, 
anatomy  and  difledions.  fidng  chofini  reader  of 
anatomy  in  that  oniverdty,  he  enapk>yed  his  ntmoft 
atteatioa  to  elevate  and  iUoftrate  a  fcience  which. 
bad  there  been  k»g  depreiied  and  negleded;. 
About  this  time  he  vifited  the  continent,  and  ac* 
qaaimcd  bimlielf  with  opinions  of  foreign  natu- 
nltfts  on  this  his  favourite  ftndy.  On  his  return 
to  London  be  repeated  his  phyfiological  leduies, 
vhlch  were  much  freqnented.  Soon  after,  his 
new  and  fuccefsfoi  treatment  of  the  military  fit- 
vcr,  then  very  prevalent  in  the  S.  of  £iigiaild,add- 
cd  nuich  to  his  reputation*  In  the  bi^mning  of 
i7aS»  he  was  chofen  F.  R.  &  and  in  1719,  took 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  at  Qxfond.  Dr  Nk:hoUs  was 
cho(en  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  Lon* 
don,  June  s6,  173a;  and  two  years  after,  bemg 
chofen  Gulftonian  reader  of  Pathology,  he  made 
the  ftmdure  of  the  heart,  and  the  chrculation  of 
the  blood,  the  fubjeas  of  his  leaures.  In  1736, 
at  the  reqneft  of  the  pre&dent,  he  again  read  the 


GulftNifliaar  kaoRy.  on  thofepnil  oHlii  Udmtt 
body^whndd6i»e!lbrttereoretUils  and  difehaige  of 
tfae:i]ribe;;;  ani  the  csiflbs,  i)rmptcfii8«  atid  cure  of 
the  diicafes  occafiongd  by  WMfOM.  In  1739,  lie 
delivered  tbeaomverihry  Harrelan  ovation.  Itt^ 
1743  be- married' Elizabeth,  yo«n(eft  danghleir 
of  tfaeoelefaraled  Dr  Mead,  by  whom  he^had  hit 
cfaikkren^  <^  whuv  a  fosrand  a  danghter  (bii^ed 
bim^  In  1748,  he  midtrfook  the  o9ce  of  diintr- 
gtcal  kifluiei^  bioginiiii%  with  tt  teamed  and  efeu 
gant  diflertatioo  on  Ubit  Ammfi'WEtdka.  About 
this  timev  on  the  death  of  Dr  Jofm  Cnnnin|bam9 
one  of  the  deds,  Dr  Abraham  Hair  was' cfaofen 
to  fucceed  him,  iirpreieiewBe  to  evr  mthor,  who 
was  Insicniar,  witboat  any  apparent  reafon.  He 
immediately  refigned  the  ioflloe  "of  cbSnrrglcal  lec- 
turer, and  never  afterwards^  attended  tibe  meet- 
ings, escept-when  bvftnefbef  the  vtihoft  import- 
ance was  ina^tatioff.  IbT75'iv  he  took  Tome  far* 
tbcr  rev^ge  w  an  anoaymons  pampM^ti  entitled 
M  l4ie  Petition  pf  the  Unborn  Bebesrtd the  Cen« 
forsof  the  Royal  Callage  ef'PbyfiolaM'of  Lon- 
don:'' in  which  Dr  Neibit  {Poeus),  Dr  ManUf 
{Madm)t  Dr  Barrowby  (Bittekom)^  prineipal^y, 
and  Sir  WiUiam  Brown,  Sir  Edward  HiiHe,  and^ 
the  Scots  inoidcalalhr>  aseitbeafa$east)f  bis  atn^. 
In  1753,  Oft  the  death  of  Sir-Hans  Sloane,  Bart,  in 
his  94th. Tear,  Dr  NieboUs  was  ammintedto  foc- 
ceed  him  as  one  of  the  king's^phyfiGiaftSjimMlfaeld' 
that  office  tiH  the  death  of  his  royal  mafler  in 
1760,  vriien  this  moft  flnlAii  phyficmn  was  fbper- 
fedcd  with  the-  ofier  of  »  ponfion,  whieh-  he  rejec- 
ted. The  cau&s,  &c.  of  the  uncommon  dlfor- 
der  of  which  the  late  king  died,  viz^  a  rupture  of 
the  right  ventHcle  of  the  heart,  our  author  explain- 
ed m  a  tetter  to  the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  F.  R.  9. 
pubKfhed  in  the  PhUoL  Traitf.  vol.  I.  In  1779,  to  a 
ad  edition  of  his  treatifeDe  Ahnnm  Mtdieaf  headded 
a  dilTertatton  J>e  motm  €ordh  et  /ai^guinis  in  homme 
naUf  et  nca  natot  inlcribed  to  his  teamed  friend  and 
coadjutor  .the  late  Dr  Lawrence.  Tired  at  length 
of  Londoo-,  bnd  defirous  of  fuperintending  the 
education  of  his  fon,  he'reoKwed  ta  Oxford.  Bnt 
when  the  ftudrof  thalapw Kcaited  Mr  Niehdls 
to  London,  betook  a-hooib  at  Epibm,  .where  he 
palfed  the  remahiderx>f  his  K(e  in  a  literary  retire- 
ment, not  inattentive  to  natural  philofopfay,  efpe- 
ciaUy  the  cultivation  dt  gt^ib,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  barren. (bite,,  and  contemplating  alfo 
with  admimjon  tlie  nitemaf  nature  of  plants,  as 
taught  by  LinneaB.  Bis  eonftitution  never  was 
robuft.  In  his  ^uth,  at  Oxford,  he  was  with 
difficulty  recovered  from  a  dangerous  fever,  and 
.afterwards  at  London  he  had  often  been  affiided 
with  a  catarrh,  and  afltonatic  cough,  which,  re- 
turning with  greats  violence  at  the  beginning  of 
1778,  deprived  the  world  of  this  valuable  man  on 
January  7th,  in  the  8oth  year  of  his  age.  Dr 
Lawrence,  prefident  of  the  c6llege  of  phyficians, 
who  afcribed  all  his  medical  knowledge  to  his  pre- 
cepts, and  wbo^  while  he  lived,  loved  him  as  a 
brother,  printed-  an  elegant  Latin  Life  of  Dr  Ni- 
cholls,  with  his  head  prefixed,  a  ftriking  likenefs. 
NICHOLS,  William,  an  Engliih  divine,  ion  of 
John  Nichols  of  Donnington,  in  Bucks,  bom  in 
1664.  In  1679,  he  became  a  commoner  of  Mag- 
dalene Hall,  Oxford,  whence  he  removed  to  Wad- 
ham  College,  and  took  the  degree  of  A.  B«  Nov. 
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t7i  if^ii^U  Oft«;tA84»  lie  ^vt^aSolitted fellow 
qf  Me^op  ,i:;o)l(}gei.:  In  i6&8.he  took  the  degre6 
pf  Mr^  A;  aq4.aboat  the  ikme  time  being  admitted 
i|ito  /orci^s^  he  became  chaplain  to  Ralph, earl  of 
Montague)  aini  was  in  Sept.  179X9  maderedor  of 
Self^y  near  Chid^eftery  in  Suflex.  He  was  iulmi^* 
ted  4*.  D?  J.uly  >9 1692 ;  and  D.  D.  Nor.  39, 1695^. 
1E*ho^gh  his  tine  was  wholly  devoted  to  piety  and 
ind^r  ^  though  he  t>ublilhed  In  Latin  and  in 
£nglifh,  no  fewer  than  19  works  in  defence  of. 
Chri^ianityj-  and  of  the  church  q[  England,  his 
merits  were  totally  overlooked  by  the  profefied 
patrons  ofpvthodoxy«  He  died  in  17^1  s.  Of  his 
numerou»|MiWicatk)a8.  thofe  which  are  moft  ge^ 
nerally  kiiqwii  are^  A  Qwference  with  a  Tbei/i,  an 
exceUent  work,  in  five  parts,  and  A  Comment  on 
the  Book  of  Qmmm  Prayer  and  Adtmnifirathn  of 
the  SlacramentSf  &c.  A  volume  of  Letters' in  Latin- 
bet  ween  him  and  joblonlki>  Oftervald^  and  Wet- 
ftein,  8^Qk  was  prefented«  Od.  aS,  Z7iat  by  ^ts 
widow  to  Xjac  Abp.  of  Canterbury  $  and  are  pre* 
ferved  among  tl>e  valuable  MSS.  at  Lambeth,  ti"^ 
676.-      <.  , 

^  (i«)  KIClAS,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general, 
ootemporary  with  Alcibiades,  who  was  hia  rival. 
(See  Attic  A,  6  13.)  Being  fent  againft  Sicily,  and 
not  properly  fnpported  with  fupplies*  he  was 
obliged  to  funender  to  the  Sicilianst  who  put  him' 
to  death  J  A.  A*  C.  4x3* 

{1.)  NiciAs,'a  celebrated  painter  of  Athens, 
who  fiouriihed  about  A*  A.  C.  33a,  and  was  uni- 
verfally  extolled  for  the .  great  variety  and  noble 
choice  of  his  fubjeds,  the  force  and  relievo  of  his 
figures^  his  .(kill  in  the  diftribution  of  the  lights 
and  lhadep,.and  bis. dexterity  in  reprefenting  all 
forts  of  fo)ir>footed  animalt,  beyond  any  mafter  of 
his  time.  I  His  moft  celebrated  piece  waa  that  of 
Tartarus  or  Hei^.as  de^'bed  by  Hooaer,  for 
which  king  Ptolemy  I.  offered  him  60  uleots,  or 
zi,a5ol.  which  he  refufed,  and  generoufly  pre- 
fented  it  to  his  own  country. .  He  was  much  ef-  • 
teemed  likewife  bv  all  his  cotemporaries  for  his . 
excellent  talent  in  fculpture. 

•  NICK.  «./.  [nicAe,  Teutonick,  the  twihkling 
of  an  eyej  x.  £xa<%  point  of  time  at  which  ^bere 
is  naceiiity  or  convenieqce. — That  great  inftru- 
ment  of  ftate  fufered  the  fatal  thread  to  be  fpun 
out  to.  that  length  for  fome  politic  refpeds,  and 
then  to  cut  it  off  in  the  very  nieA.  HovDel,^ 
So  to  the  height  and  mck  we  up  be  wound. 

No  matter  by  what  hand  .or  tcick.  .     Suckling, 
That  trick,  ^ 

Hacl  it  come  in  the  nick. .         > 

Had  touched  u.s  tp  the  quick*  3       .    Denhanu 
Though  dame  fortune  fecm  to  (mile,     . 

And  leer  upon  him  for  a  iwhile.; 

She'll  after  fliew  hi91.in.ti1e  nick  *  :, 

Of  all  his  glories  a  dog  Hck.  HtuUbras,^ 

,  4^nd  fome  with  (ymbols,  fignft,  and  tricks, 

Engraved  in  planetary  nickj>  Hudibras, 

—This  nick  of  time  is  the  critical  QccaCion  for  the ' 
gaining  of  a  point.  VMflrange*  3.  A  notch  cut 
in  any.  thing,  [corrupted  from  nock  or  notch?^  3. 
a  fcore;  ^  reckoning:  from  rekonipgs  kept  an- 
ciently upon  tallies  or  notched  fticks* — ^Launce  his  ' 
nun. told  me^  he  lovM  her  art  of  alliriV)^.  Shaki 
4..  ^winning  throw,  [niche^  *F.  a  luoicVj^us'  trick.] 

,.  jpptne^  leven's  the^niain. 
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Cries  Ganymede ;  the  nfual  trick" 

Seven,  flur  a  fix,  eleven  a  nkk.  Prior* 

•  To  Nick.  v.  a.  ffrom  the  noun.]  r.  To  hit ; 
to  touch  Inckilf ;  to  perform  by  fotD»  flight  arti- 
fice nfed  at  the  luck]|r  moment. — 
la  nob  the  winding  up  of  witnefs 

A  nicking  more  than  half  the  bus'nefs  ?  Hu£^ 
"-'The  juft  feafon  of  doing  things  muft  be  nickedt 
and  all  accidents  Improved.  UBfrange.-^Tike 
away  pafficm  while  it  is  predominant  and  afloat, 
and  juft  in  the  critical  height  of  it,  mck  it  with 
fome  lucky  or  unlucky  word.  Soutb.  a.  To  cut 
in  nicks  or  notches.*-^ 

.My  mafter  preaches  patience,  and  the  while 

His  man  with  fcHTars  mcks  him  like  a  fool.  Sbak. 
Breaks  watchmen's  heads,  and  chairmen's 
glafles. 

And  thence  proceeds  to  nicking  fafhet.  Prinrm 
3.  To  fiiit,  as  talKes  cut  in  nicks. — ^Worda  tuekm 
and  refemblmg  one  another,  are  applicable  to  t)^ 
ferent  fignifications.  Camder^s  Remarks.  4.  To 
defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice ;  to  diiappoiAt  by  fome 
trick  or  uiiexpeded  tvmw— 

The  itch  of  his  affedion  fliould  not  tfaea 

Have  nicked  h\h  cjlptainfliip.  Sh€Uk. 

NICKAGACK,  a  town  of  Georgia,  on  the  Tcd- 
neflee.    Lon.  S5.  5 7.  W.    Lat.  z^.  50.  K 

NICKARTrse.    See  Guilandiifa. 

NICK£L.  «•  /.  m  chemiftry,  metalluii^,  «nd 
mineralogy,  a  metal  fornnerly  ciaffed  among  tbe 
femichetalsr  Several^  eminent  chemifts  were  long 
of  opinion  that  it  was  a  compound ;  and  even 
•Bergman  himfelf  conjedured  that  it  was  a  modi- 
fication of  iron ;  but  it  is  now  univerially  ranked 
as  a  diftind -metal.  •  "See  GiffiMiSTRy,  Index; 
Metallurxsy,  ParthSea.l'y  and  Min]^ax.o- 
G^,  Pari  II,  Chap.  VIL  Clafi  IV,  Order^X,  Ge^ 
nuj  i— UI ;  and  Part.  Ill,  Chap.lY.  and  V.  "  It 
had  its  name  (fays  Sir  T.  Bergman},  from  this  cir- 
cumftance,  that  though  it  has  tbe  appearance  of 
containing  copper^  not  the  fmalleft  particle  of  that ' 
metal  can  be  extraddd  frdm  h,  even  by  fire.**  It 
was  firft  mentioned  by  N.  Hiema,  in  1694,  in  a 
book  written  in  the  SWediffa  language,  concerning 
the  difcovery  of  ores  and  other  mineral  fubftan- 
ces..  It  was  fappofed  by  Henckel  to  be  a  fpectes 
of  cobalt,  or  arfenic  alloyed  with  copper.  Cra- 
mer.clalTed  it  with  the  arfi^nical  orcupreous  ores ; 
though  both  they  and  all  other  chemifts  confefs 
that  they  were  never*  able  to  extrad  one  particle 
of  copper  from  it.  Mr  Cronftedt,  in  1751  and 
1754,  (bowed  by  many  accurate  experiments  that 
it  contained  a  new  (^mimetal.  The  folutiona  of 
nickel  in  all  the  acids  are  green.  Lemon  juice 
feems  not  to  adt  at  all  upon  nickel.  All  the  acids 
are  deeply  tinged  by-diflblving  nickel.  Volatile 
alkali  difTolves  it,  and  the  foiution  is  of  a  blue  co- 
lour;; the  fixed  alkali  diflblves  it  very.fparinglyy 
and  forms  a  yellow  foiution.  Nickel  becomes  the 
more  difiScult  of  fufion,  in  proportion  to  its  puri- 
fy, fo  that  at  laft  it  requires  nearly  as  great  a  heat 
for  this  purpofe  as  malleable  iron.  It  is  eafily 
melted  with  other  metals,  but  its  great  fcarcity 
has  prevented  this  matter  from  being  thoroughly 
inveftigated.  When  well  freed  from  cobalt,  it 
eafily  unites  in  equal  proportionswith  filver,  with- 
out any  remarkable  diminution  of  the  whi^enefa 
or  dudility  of  the  latter,    Jhis  mixture,  fufed 
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with  borax,  tioges  it  of  ap.hTacinthifie  colour. 
Copper  unites  move  flowly  with  depurated  nickel, 
yielding  a  red  and  duAile  metallic  mafs,  which 
tioges  borax  of  a  reddiih  hyacintbine  colour.  It 
produces  only  a  brittle  mafs  with  tin ;  in  which 
refped  it  differs  from  cobalt.  It  could  not  be 
amalgairated  with  mercury  by  trituration*  .Nic- 
kel is  conftantiy  attraded  by  the  magneti  and. that 
not  at  all  ia  proportion  to  -the  quantity  of  irou  it 
cofltaios;  for  the  more  it  is  purified  from  this 
metal,  the  more  magnetical  it  beconaef;  apdeveR 
acquires  what  iron  does  not,  tis^.  the  properties 
ofatnieloadftone.  rl;      ~ 

KlC££NICK,atown  of  France^  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Sarre,  and  ci-devant  archbiihopric  of  Treves  | 
11  miles  W.  of  Coblentz* 

NICKING  OF  Ho&sES.   See  FAsaiEaY,  Part 

VJ.&fi.V.        ..  -     -  -   ■:.     '    ' 

KlCKLOBINGy.a  taWn  of  Denmark,  in  N. 
Jatlaod,  vnth  a  good  Jiarboor.  .  Lon.  8»i  ^*.  &« 
Ul  56. 54*  N» ., 
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dogsy  large^fati,  mdati  animafl  ot?tKe4iz)kt^  kind 
but'  Urge,^  called  'by  tb^  iiativesJ^/9i»^#' theiis 
frequently  carry  off  fowls  and  -ebiekens.  Th« 
oaly  kind  of  poultry  are  hens.  There  «fe  fnaketf 
of 'many  different  kinds,  whofe  bites  are  mortal; 
The  timber  is  of  many  forts,  in  great  plenty,  and 
ibme  -of  it  remarkably  large,  affording  excellent 
materials  for  btulding  or  repairing  (hips.  Tho 
natives  are  -low  in  ftatiire,  bot  well  made,  a^ive 
and '  fkrong ;  they  are^  copper^colovred^  and  tixeir 
fea^m^  have  a  ctft  of  the  Malay;  quite<th&Te-r 
verfe  o?  elegant.  ^The*  women  are  ektremely^ugfyV 
Tb<!  «neP  .cut  theirhhair  ih.ort,  and  the  wome0 
hate,  tibeir  hcaddiibatved^^uite-bai^,  and  wear  nc^ 
covei^Dg-Uit'*a  feort  petticoat,  m'a^'ofa  fort  of 
ruih;Or  dry  grafa^'which  reaches  £alf  way  doim 
the  xtkighi  Thif  igrafs/  is 'o6t*tJnUrwovciiv  but 
tkaogs  round  the  pevfitailbaMthiog^like  the  thatch^ 
ing  jof  a  houfe^o  Socb^thenl:^Ba'toaW  4W0e{v«d 
presents  afr^Mti.pflbkieoalB ihxm tbeJOMps^eosu 
Bsonly  tie^them.roilnifiAikniedMitely' under  ther 


NIQipi^ME.  0.  /  (nom  it  nique,  Fi«no}K]  .  avmi.*  Th6  mcn^aariniDthiogliut  ^liacvow  fti^^' 


A  name  given  in  feoff  or  contempt;  'a  Uvtfx  pf  de^ 
rifioo ;  an  opprobrious  or  contemptuous  appellat 
tioD.  He  is  upbi^idingly  ,caUed..a  poet,.  aS'<if  k 
were  a  contemptible  nhkname.  Ben  Jwifoif^^Mf 
mortal  enemy  hath  not  ohlyfaUely  funded,  me 
to  be  a  feigned  perfon,  giving  mi  niipknmmeSf  but 
ali9  hath  offi?red  large  iiuns  of  ononey  to  corrupt 
the  ptinc^  with  whqm  I  haye  beep. rets jjj^.  JUh^ 
f3«.— So lodjs  as  bex^tougvewna J^t liberiyr tB»rq 
was  not  a  word  gojt  from,  heiTrbutlhe  £^rii/«^ 
2^0ifin4eri£ion.,Z.^^r^^^4       -  l*;.,".      '.    "  *♦'! 

*  To  KICKNAw*  ^.^ iTa^U  byiaa^  oppro- 
briousappellatiop^T— . .  ,,  .  ;,?    i,  . 

You  «fd(;yaimyjrttte  vice.;  .     ,Shak, 

Lefs  ieem'  iS^f^i^  wln^  treafpnn  mtfrnamc 
force,  f        \.,  :     \  r  '  'h:    ' 

Than  iiich  a  fie^i^d  abil|t]^  fpj*  i&Qrf^'  .I>enbam^ 

KICKOWSE,  or  Bminfvifei  a  tpwi)^  Algiers, 
with  a  garrifon,  rampart,  s^id^  pi^cf  pf  .cannoiv 
It  is  feated  near  the  ruins  of  a  large  (Bttyi^  whjish 
iiad  walls,  columns,  ciftems,  a.que4wft8f .  &c ; 
60  miles  SW.  of  Coiiftantina. .     -        .  ^   .  . 

NICOBAR  Isx.AiiDs,.1everal  ifl^ndi  jb,  Afia, 
lyiog  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulph  of . Bengal.  J*he 
largeft  is  about  40  oiiles  long- and  15' broad,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  be  a  harmless  fort  of 
people,  ready  to  fupply  the  ihips  that  ftop  there 
with  provifions.  The  S.  end  of  the  Great  Nico- 
bar  is  by  CaptaiO  Ritchie  placed  in  94^  23'  30". 
Lon.  £.  and  Mr.  Rannel  (ays  that  it  is  within  laf 
Lat.  N.  Of  thefe  Iflands  very  little  i?,known  in 
Europe^  Of  the  aorthernmpft  called  Carmsoban 
vehave  indeed,  in  the  AGatic.  6,eiearcAes,  Vol, 
II.  fome  interefting  information  ,re4>e£libg  both 
tbe  produce  ard '  natural  hiftory,  of  the  country, 
and  the  mariner/  of  its  inhabitants.  The  autbojr, 
Mr  G.  Hamilton,  in  his  account  of  the  .ffland> 
^ysi  ^  It  Is  low,  of  a  round  figure*  about  40, 
miles  in  circumference,  and  appears  at  a  dif- 
ta&ce  ai  if  entirely  covered  with  trees :  though 
tbere  are  feveral  well-cleared  and  delightful  fpots 
upon  it.  The  foil  is  a  black  kind  of  clay,  and 
iBarlhy.  It  produces  in  great-  abundance,  and 
vitb  little  care,  pine-apples,  plantains,, papayas, 
cocoa-nuts,  and  areca^nuts;  excellent  yams,  and  a 
^wt  called  ci9fini»  The  only  quadrupeds  arej  h9g8| 


of « cloth  ab^ut > tliei tmiddk,j in ^wbicbthcy^wmp 
up- their  priviycMl  tiery:  itightJ  The  ears  of  both- 
fs9»Stare  pierced /Vh0n>  young; :  and  l>y  fqtihezing^ 
k>t^  4he  holeaJaige  plugs  of  woody'of hanging-: 
heapry  w«ig)ihl<3f  ft^ls,  they^mtder'theoolvrtde^ 
and  difagra^able  tot^ook  at ji.. They  are  nartnrtllT 
good  buiiKowF^d^  afid  fond  of  fitting  at,  table  widb 
£u^l^linskjwhere.'tlkey  eat  ecv'ory^tihinff  3ttiat'is  fer. 
before.  th««l, .  aMB  v^enormcnilty'.  They  do  |iot- 
car^rlgr-^io^  fantrHi^iEdriiilidbampefs  df  arak  as^ 
l0l^8,tJtoy;3caBifecb»i  A  great  part  of  their  tidi» 
iS'fpcntialetilai&'^didandi&g.  /When  a^aft  itf 
held.at  Mflvittil^,  eve^'one  that  chooftsgoes^ 
imihvlled«;::At  wti]{6fe  fea(%  theyi  eat,  imitiertft^ 
qiiA}tiitie*iol»fx>rk,:wfaidK'ia  tbilr  favoirritj^'fobd/ 
Thtin  hogs.  'jdr&.'jrem^i>kab})efat,  beftfg  "M  tfpotf 
the,  oQitoa-auit  keceel  ■  andf elP#fltei^  as^  iffdeed^slT 
their  idomeftic  iuiimals,'q|Bwn;'^ddip,'  0ce;  '^amr 
They  havfe  >lihdwife  p]entr'i>^fii»n  Iba-fifll  wbibh 
tbeyilTikeiterKldteterouflytwMlilances,  Wadiil|g' 
into:  thr.  ie^>  about  knee-deep;  ^n^y  ar^  fdiie  of 
kilHog  a  very  fiaerll  fifli  at  tc^ or "tf awards  diftanc^; 
Tbfif  eat  the.  pork  almoft  irnot,  giving  it  ottly'» 
hady  .grilling  over^  a  qjdick'^^foe.  Thev^ros^ 
a  fowt  by  running  a  piece  of  "^ood  tnrotigil' 
it,  by  way  of  fpit^andrhokling  it  over  a  briik  fii^ 
uDtil  the  feahers' 2at  burnt  efivwben  it  isteady^ 
formating,  ip  their  tafte.  They  ncrer  drink  watery 
only  C6ooa-iiut'-  milk,  and*  a  liquor  tailed  (auMt 
which  cK)zes  from  the  cocoa-nuttv^  sifter  cutting' 
off  the  young  fprouts  or  flovvers.  This  they  M" 
krAo  fermerit  before  itis  ufed,  and  then  4t>  is  iii*^ 
toxtcating  9JQ  which  quality  theyadd  much  by^ 
their ,  method  of  .drinking  it,  byfuching  it  HxmlY* 
through. a  SoM  ftiaw.' '.  Aftei'.ekttiig,'tho  yoitihg' 
men.and  vfoiki^n,:.wii0  are> fancifully 'drefired.Vi^& 
leaves,.go  to  dancings  arid  .the  old  people  fnrmiAid^ 
them  foDoking  tobaijco  and  drinking  /oura^  The 
^ancsrs,  *  whSe  performing,  fkig-  idne  of  <their 
tuneii  which,  are  far  from  wanting  harmony^  and 
to  which  they  keep  exad  time.  .Of  muficUl  inftru-' 
ments.th^  have  only  one  kind,' viz*  a  holtdw^ 
bamboo,  aoouta^  feet  long  and  3  inches  ih  diame- 
ter, along  the  outfide  of  which  iaftret^hed  from; 
end  to  end  a  fiogie  (bring  made  of- the  threads  o€ 
«  fpUt.  ouiei  and  the  place  under  the  ftrfng  i^ 
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kolloMd  A  •Httte  to  pfemit  k  ^hem  toudifiig. 
Tbn  ioftnmmt  ie  t^^yed  upon  m  the  Cnse  nun- 
ner  as  a  guifttf.  It  is  eapatle  of  prodQcing  few 
noles ;  hmx  the  perforaier  mukes  it  fpeak  harnvfr- 
lUQuflyy  and  gefierally  accompanies  it  with  the 
Yoiee.  Their  'hQufes  are  ^neraUy  built  tipoiii  thte 
boacbf  IB  villasea  of  ^  oraohooieBeach:  each 
hoofe  contains  a^iunily  of  aWat  a crperfons.  They 
ane  taiiiad  upon  woaden-ptlUTB  about  lo  feet  from 
file  ground  f'tiief  are  roundt  and>  faaiKiog  no  wtn- 
dowSf  are  like  ^be^-hireSf  coveted  with  thatch. 
The  entry  is  through* -a  trap^doorbeloWy  where 
the  femily  imount  oy  a  ladder,  which  is  drawn 
MP  at  night,  ^is  maqaer  of  building  is  hatend^d 
to  fectire  the  houfes  fifom  fiiafces  and  ratS;  and 
fer  that  iMirjpofe  tha  jpiliars  are  bound  «)und  with 
a  itaiQOth  Mdxof  <l«if»'  which  prevents  ^nhnaltf 
&somjtioulitmgi;.and.eaehpilter liasa broad  round 
ft*  fUM^  of  a^ood.nefer  aheiop  of  it,  theprdjea:- 
ing^rf  ^gAAtb  fweventa  tfwiatthepfrogrers  of  fuch 
^etmio  as  have  |tefied'tla>leaf.  The  flooring  is 
Wide  anth  thia»  ftripa-  of i  bamboos,-  laid  at  fuch 
^Bsioas  aa'  iSo  /leave  •Ms'admllflBo'a  for  ligh^  and 
air  I  and  tlie  inffle  ia.heatly:^iflied'and  decorat- 
ed wsth  JM^  Janeas».  nets;  Sec,  The  art  ot 
aaking  doth: is  unknown  to  the  inhabitants*;  tot 
i/snt  the  .frips  that  ^come  to  f6Mt  in  cocoa^nfts, 
they  \19ttrchaie  a  much  lavak'  quantity  of  c1<lth 
IIWB  ii  eonfitfncdupoa  their -own  ifland.  T&is  is 
isiftnded  f or  the  CfaoUry  .market.  Choury  is  a 
jhirfl  island  S.  of.fhars,  toJvvfiichiaJafge  Reet  c^ 
ibeir  boats  iatla.0*f^:yeahf:'«Miitl9ovemb^^td 
^ludiaaBe  cloth  fear  canoes;  forJtbBycaaooi-aiake 
.  thefe  iiiurmlelvfft.  This  Mjrage  t&ey  perform  by 
the  help  of  the  fto  and  ftaDs^  .  Thifyhiive  two  re- 
«»rkawe  qoalit^s.   IDo^  ia  tiasir  ^tis^  aegledk 

tf»KOp«Mnml  M(d  cinrtanoayjiiiaclothe  bther, 
tr  MSrOoD^  to  diftenafty. ..  A.  eamicobarian 
Utav^lUng  tit  9:dliteQt.1riltegeMipoii  ittifinefeor  a- 
9lN<eQiafit,,f«l^tfHrf»l|gl)  many  tovxts  is  his  way 
mdikoiit  fpeskiftg:.t0tjuiyaoa;  if  hd.isiiui%ry  or 
tisfds  he  goes.:  iiAO./tbe  nearciJxpiife,  ahd  lielpa 
kifDMf  to  whati^e  w^aats,  and  fits  till  ji^  is  rt&ed, 
withPttt:  tiAins;  ilbe  teatteft  ncttic^  qf  any  of  the 
femily,  luiMs  ^e  baabttfinds  or  «« wif  ttf  comnm- 
4lcMe.  Tlieft.  flrirobetf.  ia  fo  very  jrare  smomgft 
Ijietn*  ihat  a  man  going  ooi  -^  hb  houft  never 
^ab^saway  his  ladder  o#  Autahis 4dor,  but  leaves 
it  span  for  any  body  to  enter  that  pleafes,'  with^' 
out  the  leaft  ipprqhcnfion  of  halving  any  thing 
mlas*  :  Their  intercouiife  with  Arangers  is  ib  fee- 
qyent*  that  they  bave  acquired  in  geiDend  the  bar* 
barony  Portoguefe  £o  common  over  India;  their 
own  language  lia^  a  foiind  quite  diiferent  frpra 
moft  otllers^  their  woorda  being  prooonnesd  wfth 
a,  Wad  <»f  Bop^  orcaich  in  rtbethtbat,  at  every 
%JUaWe.  It  ia  laid  by  Mr  Hamilton^  that  «hey 
butt  no  nclio*iif  a.Qod^buttbey  beKeve  irmly 
ib  ftl^  dfivilt  and  Worfliip  hhn  from  fear.  In  eve- 
ly  village  thei!e  itf  a  lii^  pdte  artfaxd  #ith  t6ng 
ftrings  of  gf!oand.rattm.baoging  feom  it^  which. 
It  ia  6id»haa  the  .virtue  torkoep  him  at  a  diiUaMtt. 
When  they  fee  any  iigna  of  an  appit)achin|;  ftormi 
tikcy  imagine.  Alut  the  devil  intemifr  them*  a  vifir, 
upoB  which  asAipy  &pedtitioUf  osmnoriies  aie 
paifermed.  The  people  of  every  vittage  mardi 
avmd  liictraftfm  bomKlanei»  and  fii  apratdifib- 
i«at  diftancts  fettU  fticky  ^Ut  at  tbe  top,  into 


whitfa  ii^Kt'they  put  a  piece  of  cocoa*nnt»  a  wifp 
of  tobacco,  and  the  leaf  tif  a  certain  plant :  either 
as  a  peaet*«0ff6ring  to  the  devil,  or  a  fcarecrow  to 
liighten  hhn  away.    When  a  mab  dies,  all  bis 
live'  ftddk;  clothi    hatchets,  fifliing-lances,    and 
every  moveable  he  poflefTed,  is  buried  with  fiim> 
and  his  death  ift  mourned  by  the  whole  village. 
In  one  view  this  is  an  excellent  cuftomi  as  it  pre^ 
Venti  alldifputes  about  the  property  of  the  deceaf- 
ed»    Wtf  wife  muft  conform  to  cuftom  by  having 
a  joint  cut  OfFfrom  one  of  her  fiDgers ;  and  if  ihe 
retufes  this,  Ihe  mutt'  have  a  deep  notch  cut  in 
one  of  the  pillars  of  her  houfe.   **  I  was  once  pre- 
fent»  (fays  Mr  Hamilton,)  at  the  funeral  of  an  old 
woman.    When  we  went  into  the  houfe  which 
had  belonged  to  the  deceafed,  we  found  it  ^11 
Of  her  female  relations ;  fome  of  them  were  em* 
ployed  in  wrapping  up  the  corpfe  in  leavea  and 
ciothi  and  others  tearihg  to  ^pieces  all  the  cloth 
wbichr  had-  belongtd  to  her.    In  another  houfe 
hard  by^.  the  men  of  the  villagei  with  many  othera 
troiA  the  aefghbcmring  towns,  were  fitting  drink- 
mgj^ra'  and  feioking  tobacco.    In  the  mean  time 
two  itout  youiig  fellows  were  buftr  digging  a  grave 
in  the*  fand^near  the  houfe.    When  the  women 
had  dome  with  the  corpfe,  they  firt  up  a  moft  hi- 
deous bbwl^  upon  which  the  people  began  to  af- 
iemble  round  the  grave,  and  4  men  went  up  into 
the  houfe  id  bring  down  the  body ;  in  doing  this 
they  wiiffi*  ioiiuch^  tnterrupted  by  a  young  man, 
ibn'ioXfte  deceafed,  vvho  endeavoured  with  all 
his  ihl)^'t6  prevent  them,  but  finding  it  in  vain, 
he  clung  round  the  j)6dy,  and  was  carcf ed  to  the 
grave  along  wjtfrifr-thete,  after  a  violent  ftruggle, 
he  was  turned  away  and  condiided  back  to  the 
lioiiie.   The  corpfe  odng  now  |nit  i^o  the  grave, 
and  1^  Afliihgs  #liiefi  "bottidtlie  1^  and  arms 
cut,  all  the  live-ftock  which  had  been  the  proper- 
ty of  the  deeeafed,  ddhfiflfitig  0^  about  6  hogs, 
and  6  fo#ls,  were  kitted,  and  flung  in  abo^e  it : 
a  man  then  appirbached  #ifh  a'  bunch  of  leaves 
Hack  upbn  the  end  of  a  pole,  which  he  fwept 
ta^o  or  th^ree^  tStties  gently  alonlgtht  corpfe,  and 
then  the  gi'ave  was  ^Iled  tip.    Ihirhig  die  cere- 
mony, the  women  continueo  to  make  the  moft 
hom^e  vocal  concert  imaginable:  the  men  iHid 
nothing.    A*  few  days  afterwards,  a  kind  of  mo- 
nument was  ereAed  over  the  grave,  with  a  pole 
upon  it,  to  which  long  ftripes  of  cloth  of  different 
colours  were  hung.    Polygamy  is  not  known 
among  them ;  and  their  punifhment  of  adultery  i& 
not  lefs  fevere  than  efledtual.    They  cut,  from 
the  man's  oflending  member,  a  piece  of  the  fore- 
ftin  proportioned  to  the  frequent  commifiion  or 
enormity  of  the  crime.    There  feems  to  fubfill 
among  them  a  perfeA  cciuality.    A  few  perfons, 
feom  their  age,  have  a  little  mor6  refped  paid  to 
them;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of  authortty 
ene  over  another.    Their  fociety  Deems  l^ound 
rather  by  mutual  obligations  continually  Conferred 
ahd  received;  the  fimpleft  and  beft  of  all  tics." 

NIC(^EMUS>  a  difciple  of  Jefus  ChritI:,  n 
Jew  by  nation,  a  member  of  the  Sanheddm,  and 
by  feft  a  Pharifee.  The  fcri{>ture  calls  faim  a 
ruler  of  the  Jews,  and  our  Saviour  gives  him  the 
title  of  a  mafter  of  Ifrael.  Mis  piivate  vifit  tc 
our  Lotd  by  night ;  his  interefting  converiatioi 
with  him  upon  ];egefleration ;  his  judicious    re 
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rtaxk.  to  the  Jewiih  Sanhedrim*  that  the  law  con 
demns  no  man  unheard ;  and  his  boldnefs  at  laft 
in  openly  avowing  himfelf  a  difciple  of  Jefua, 
wheoalmoft  alPtbe  reft  had  forlaken  him,  and 
joining  with  Jofeph  of  Arihiathe^  in  paying  the 
laft  dutiel  of  refpenfl  to  his  body,  are  recorded  in 
John  iii.  i--ai  •  viii.  50 ;  and  xix.  30,  40.  It  is 
faid  that  Nicodemus  Tccei?ed  baptiun  from  the 
difciplas  of  Chrift;  and  that  the  Jews,  hearing 
of  this,  depofed  him  from  his  dignity  of  fenator, 
noommuDicated  him,  and  banifhed  him  from 
Jeruiaiefla:  hut  that  Gamaliel  who  was  his  couGn- 
german,  took  him  to  his  country  houfe,  and 
maintaioed  him  till  his  death,  when  he  bad  him 
buned  honourably  near  St  Stephen.  There  is  ex- 
tant 4n  apocryphal  gofpel  under  the  name  of  Nico- 
demus, which  in  fome  MSS.  bears  the  title  c^ 
the  Ms  of-Piiaie, 

NICOLAITANS,  in  church  hiftory,  Chriftian 
heretics  who  are  faid  to  have  aifumed  this  name 
from  Nicolas  of  Antioch;  whofe  zeal  and  de» 
Totion  recommended  him  to  the  church  of  Jeru- 
f^Iem,  to  be  chofen  one  of  the  firft  deacons. 
Their  infamous  praftices  were  exprefsly  condem- 
ned by  the  Spirit  of  God  himfelf.  Rev.  ii.  6.  Their 
opinions  and  adions  were  highly  extravagant  and 
criminal.  They  allowed  a  community  of  wives, 
and  made  no  diftindion  between  ordinary  meats 
and  tbofe  oflfered  to  idols.  According  to  Eufebius, 
tney  fubfifted  but  a  fhort  time;  but  Tertullian'fays, 
that  they  only  changed  their  name,  and  that  their 
herefies  pafled  into  the  fed  of  the  Cainites. 

(i.)  NICOLAS,  one  of  the  firft  7  deacons  in 
the  Chriftian  church,  a  native  of  Antioch,  a  pro- 
felyte  to  the  Jewiih  religion,  and  a  convert  to 
Chriftianity.  He  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  heretical  fed  of  the  Nico- 
Uitaos ;  bat  many  of  the  primitive  writers  are  of 
opinion,  that  he  was  rather,  by  fooie  imprudence, 
tiie  occajonf  than  the  author  of  that  immoral  he- 
refy.  Some  even  fay,  that  the  founder  of  that 
iedt  was  Quite  a  difiisrent  perfon. 

(z— 6.}  Nicolas,  the  name  of  5  popes  of 
Rome.    Ofthefe 

Nicolas  IV.  was  general  of  the  Friars  Minor, 
^d  was  eleaed  pope  in  ia88,  on  the  death  of 
Honorius  IV.  He  attempted  to  excite  a  new  croi- 
laie,  but  fuled.  He  wrote  fome  commentaries 
<'n  the  Scriptures,  and  on  the  fentences  of  Peter 
the  Lombard. 

Nicolas  V.  Card.  Bp.  of  Bologna,  was  chofen 
pope  after  Eugene  IV.  He  reftored  peace  to  the 
church  and  to  Europe ;  on  which  account  be  ce- 
•rbrated  a  grand  jubilee  at  Rome  in  1450.  But 
tee  misfortunes  of  the  Chriftians  in  the  Eaft  af- 
'tded  him  fo  much,  that  be  died  of  a  broken  heart 

(7)  Nicolas,  St,  an  illand  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocs'in,  and  one  of  the  moft  conGderable  of  thofe 
«••  Cape  Verde,  lying  between  Santa  Lucia  and 
&  J  ago.    It  is  of  a  triangular  figure,  and  about 
75  niiSes  in  length.    The  land  is  ftony,  mountain- 
ous, and  barren ;  but  there  are  many  flock's  of 
roj:s  in  a  valley  inhabited  by  the  Portugueie« 
L^"-  33.  35.  W.    Lat.  1 7.  p.  N.. 
NICOLAU,  a  town  of  Silcfia,  in  Ratibor* 
NICOLA YKEN,  a  town  of  PrufDa. 
Vol.  XVL  Part  I. 
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(1.) 'NICOLE,  Claude,  a  French  advocate  ami 
poet,  of  a  very  confpicuous  family,  bom  in  i6ii« 
He  became  king's  counfellor,  and  died  in  1685^ 
He  publiihed  a  coUeAion  of  gpem6»  ia  %  vols  4tOf 
1660. 

(%.)  NicoLS,  John^  another  French  advocate^ 
was  ecu  fin  tq  the  preceding,  born  in  i6oo»  whofef 
fpeeches  were  remarkable  for  quotations  from 
poets  and  romantic  writers.  He  died  at  CharrtreSf 
in  1678. 

(3.)  Nicole,  Peter,  fon  of  John  (N^  a.)  wa» 
one  of  the  fineft  writers  in  Europe,  and  wat  bom 
at  Chartres  in  1615.  He  adhered  to  tne  Janfenifts^ 
and  joined  in  the  compofition  of  feveral  works 
With  Mr  Amauld,  whofe  faithfiri  companion  he 
was  during  the  10  or  tz  years  of  his  retirements 
He  gave  a  Latin  tranflation  of  Pafcal*^  Provinei^ 
aUs,  and  added  a  commentary  to  them.  One  of 
his  fineft  works  is  his  £Jpuj  de  Morale.  He  wrote 
very  fubtilely  againft  the  ProteAants.  His  trea- 
tife  on  the  unity  of  the  church  is  efteemed  a  maf^ 
teriy  piece.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1695^  a  few'dayfr 
after  the  publication  of  his  treatife  concerning, 
the  Quietifts.  He  was  well  (killed  in  polite  lite-' 
rature.  To  him  is  afcribed  a  coUedion  of  Latin 
.epigrams,  and  of  Greek,  Spaniih,  and  Italian  fen-< 
tences,  which  has  a  learned  preface^  add  has  gone 
through  feveral  editions. 

(4.}  Nicole,  Francis,  a  celebrated  frencb  ma- 
thematician, born  at  Paris,  a^d  Dec.  1683.  Show- 
ing early  figns  of  a  genius  for  mathematics,  M« 
Montmort  undertook  to  educate  him,  and  foon 
inftruAed  him  in  the  higher  geometry.  He  firft 
attracted  the  public  attention,  by  dete^ing  the 
falfehood  of  a  boafted  quadrature  of  the  circle^ 
One  M.  Mathulon  thought  himfelf  ib  cerUtn  that 
he  had  difcovered  the  quadrature,  that  h€  depo- 
fited,  in  the  hand  of  a  noUry  public  at  Lyons* 
3000  livres,  to  be  paid  to  any  man;  who  fliould 
prove  the  falfity  of  his  folution ;— the  queftion  to 
be  decided  by  the  academy  of  fciences.  Nicole 
accepted  the  challenge,  expofed  the  paralogifm^ 
and  the  academy  decided,  that  Nicole  had  clearly 
proved  that  the  redilineal  figure,  which  Ma- 
thulon had  given  as  equal  to  the  circle,  was  not 
only  unequal  to  it,  but  that  tt  was  even  greater  than 
the  polygon  of  33  fides  circumfcribed  about  the 
circle.  Nicole  gave  the  3000  livres  to  the  publie 
bofpital  at  Lyon's.  The  academy  appointed  him 
eleve  mechanician  nth  March,  1707;  adjund  in 
1716;  aflbciate  in  1718,  and  penfioner  in  1744, 
which  he  enjoyed  till  he  died,  on  the  x8th  Jan. 
X758,  in  his  75th  year.  He  was  author  of  a6  va- 
luable papers,  inferted  in  the  memoirs  of  the  aca« 
demy,  between  1707  and  1747  ;  which  are  parti- 
cularly enumerated  in  Dr  Hutton^  Maihematkal 

NICOLO,  St,  an  ifland  of  Maritime  Auftria» 
the  moft  confiderable,  ftrongeft,  and  beft  peopled 
of  the  ifles  of  Tremeti,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice,  E# 
of  St  Domino,  and  S.  of  Caparata.  It  has  a  har- 
bour defended  by  feveral  towers ;  and  a  fortreff^ 
in  which  is  an  abbey,  with  a  handfom? church. 
Lon.  15.  37*  E.    Lat.  42^  7,  N. 

NICOLSBURG,  a  town  of  Moravia,  in  Brunn, 
often  taken  during  the  wars  of  Bohemia;  118^ 
miks  S£.  of  Prague. 

I  NICOMON^ 
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NICOLSON,  William,  D.  D.  »  learned' Eag. 
lift)  i^etate^  born  at  Orton  in  Cumberland*  in 
1655,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  fel- 
low in  1679 1  ^rchde^cc^  of  Carbfle  in.ii^i,  D. 
D.  in  1702,  and  bifhop  of  Londonderry  in  171 7. 
In  1747  he  was  appointed  Abp.  of  Ca(he11,  bnt 
died  at  Dtrry  before  he  coold  take  pofTeflion  of 
this  dignity.  He  ws»s  a  learned  antiquary,  and 
publifhed  feveral  works;  particularly  the  Englijh 
Hifiorical  Li&rary  m  iyi4,io\. 

NICOLSTADT,  a  town  of  Silefia  in  Dgnitz, 
9  miles  8E.  ^f  Lignitt. 

(1.)  KlCOMEDES,.a  geometrician,  famous  on 
account  of  tbc  invention  of  the  curve  called  con- 
cUmd^  See  Conchoid,  It  appears  that  he  lived 
ibon  after  Eratbfthenes,  for  he  rallied  that  pht- 
lofopher  on  the  tnechanifm  of  hia  mefulable.  Ge^- 
minus,  who  lited  in  the  ad  century  before  Jt'fus 
Chrift,  ha6  written  on  the  conchoid,  thou^ih  Nico« 
modes  was  always  efteemed  the  inventor.  Thoib 
who  place  him  four  or  five  certuries  after  Jefus 
Chrift  muft  be  ignorant  of  thefe  fadts,  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  afcertalo  pretty  nearty  the  time 
•  in  which  be  Kved. 

(ft — $,)  N1COMEDES9  the  name  of  four  kings  of 
anolent  Bithynia.    See  Bithynu. 

NicoMSDBs  L  had  bo  fooner  taken  poffefiioii 
of  his  father's  throne,  A.  A.  C.  470,  than  he 
eaufed  two  of  his  brothers  to  be  put  to  death. 
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nions.  For  this  favour  they  prefled  him,  and  at 
length  prevailed  upon  him,  contrary  to  his  own 
iociination  and -the  opinion  of  his  friends,  to 
make  inroads  Into  the  territories  of  Mithiidates, 
with  whom  Rome  wanted  a  fubjeA  of  difpute. 
The  king  of  Pontus  bore  for  fore  time  ihe  devaC^ 
tationsccm-ni'tt^d  by  Nicomedes  with  great  pa- 
tience, that  he  might  not  fcem  to  be  theaggreflbr; 
but  ai  laft  he  routed  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the 
AmniuB,  drove  him  a  fecond  time  from  his  domi- 
nions, and  obliged  him  to  feck  for  fhelter  in  Pa- 
phUgonia,  where  he  led  a  private  life  tiil  the  time 
of  Sylla,  who  replaced  him  on  the  throne.  He 
was  fucccedcd  by  his  fon, — 

K1C0MEDES  fV.  who  performed  nothing  worth 
tranfmilling  to  pofterity.  As  he  died  without  if. 
fnc  malf,  he  left  his  kirpdom  by  his  laft  will  to 
the  RDm.ins.  Saihilt  tells  us,  that  Nicoiiu^Jes 
left  a  fon  named  Mufa  or  My  fa;  and  mt  reduces 
Mitbridaies  as  complaining  ot  the  Romans  to  Ar* 
i*>ces  king  of  Paithia,  for  feizing  the  kingdom  of 
Bithynia.  and  cxclrdin^  the  fon  of  a  prince  who 
bad  always  ihown  himfelf  a  fteady  friend  to  their 
republic.  But  this  Mufa  was  the  daughter  and 
not  the  fnn  of  Nicomedes,  as  we  are  toW  by  Sue. 
fooiufi,  Velleius  Paterculus,  and  Appian.  Upoo 
the  death  of  her  father  ihe  claimed  the  kingdom 
of  Bithynia  for  her  fon,  as  the  next  male  heir  to 
the  crown  \  but  without  fuccefs ;  no  motives  of 


The  youngeft,   Ziboeas,  having  faved  himfelf   juftice  being  of  fucb  weight  with  the  ambit ious 


by  timely  flight,  ftiaed  on  the  ooaft  of  Bkhynia, 
then  known  by  the  names  of  Thracia^  Tl^niceia, 
and  Tbracia  JtJUuicat  and  there  maintained  a  long 
war  with  his  brother.  Nicomedes  being  inform- 
ed that  Anttophtts  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  him  at  the  fame  time,  called  in 
the  Gauls  to  his  affiftance ;  and  on  this  occa/ioa 
that  people  firft  palTed  into  Afia.— Nicomedes, 
kaving  with  their  aiiiftance  repulfed  Antiochus, 
overcome  his  brother,  and  acquired  the^poflcflion 
of  all  his  father's  dominions,  beftowed  upon  them 
that  part  of  Afla  Minor  which  from  them  was 
called  Gallo-Gracia,  and  Galatia.  He  en- 
larged and  adorned  the  city  of  Aftacus,  which  he 
called  Nitom^dia.  He  had  two  wives,  and  by  one 
of  them  was  perfuaded  to  leave  his  kingdom  to 
her  fon,  in  preference  to  his  elder  brothers. 

Nicomedes  H.  the  grandibn  of  the  former, 
began  his  reign  Hke  him,  by  facrificing  his  bro« 
thers  to  his  jealoufy,  after  having  waded  to  the 
throne  in  the  blood  of  Prultas  his  father.  He  af* 
filmed  the  name  of  Bp^hanei  or  the  Uhiftrious^ 
though  he  performed  nothing  worthy  of  this  title, 
or  even  of  notice,  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
long  reign.    He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon, — 

Nicomedes  HI.  furnamed  by  aotiphraBs  Pbim 
lopater^  becaufe  h^  had  murdered  his  father  to  get 
poITeflion  of  his  crown.  Having  entered  into  ai- 
Uanct'  with  Mithridates  the  Great,  king  of  Pontus, 
he  invaded  Faphlagooia;  and  having  feized  on  that 
country,  he  tried  likewife  to  make  himfelf  mafter 
of  Cappadocia.  This  country,  however,  was  then 
fcibje^  to  his  powerful  ally;  who  tbereupoB 
marching  into  Bithynia  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
drove  Nicomedes  from  the  throne,  and  raifed  his 
brother  Sccratts  to  it*  Tiie  'etbroned  princx 
had  recourfe  to  the  R'jm?.n8,  who  expelled  the 
nfurpei^  and  reftored  him  to  his  hereditary  domi- 


Konians  as  to  make  them  part  with  a  kingdom. 

NICOMEDIA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  me* 
tropoHs  of  Bithynia,  built  by  Nicomedes  I.  Situ- 
ated on  a  point  of  the  Sinus  Aftacenus,  (P/iiv^) ; 
furnamed  the  BeautifuU  {Atkenieus\\  the  largeft 
city  of  Bithynia,  (Pau/aniw),  formerly  called  ^a- 
eus.  But  Piiny  diftinguiihes  Afiacum  and  Nico- 
oftedia  as  different  cities.  Nicomedia  was  very 
famous,  not  only  under  its  own  kings,  but  under 
the  Romans :  it  wae  the  royal  refidence  of  Dio- 
clefian,  and  of  Conftantine  while  Cooftantinople 
was  building.  It  is  now  calkd  IJchmiuh^  or 
Sehmit.  See  ScHsiiT.  Lon.  ft9.  30.  £••  Lat«  40. 
30.  N. 

NTCON,  a  native  of  Ruffia,  bom  in  1613,  in 
a  vilUge  of  the'  government  of  Nifhnei  NovogO- 
rod,  of  obfcure  parents.  He  was  appointed  to 
the  ofRce  of  patriarch  in  1651,  and  uojuftly  de- 
pofrd  in  1666.    He  died  in  1681,  aged  66. 

NICOP,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 
garia, 3a  miles  WNW.  of  Temova. 

(i.)NICOPOLI,  orGLAHisH,  a  town  of  Ar- 
menia, built  by  Pompey  the  Great;  15  miles  S. 
of  Erzerum,  according  to  Mr  Cruttwell,  but  ro 
lefs  than  265  according  to  Dr  Brookes  and  J. 
Walker.     Lon.  3*7.  ss-  ^'    L^t.  38.  13.  N. 

(a.)  NicopoLi,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Bulgaria,  famous  for  being  the  place  whcic 
the  firft  battle  was  fought  between  the  Turks 
under  Bajszet  I.  and  the  Chriftians  under  tbc  em- 
peror Sigifmund,  in  1396 ;  when  the  latttr  were 
defeated  with  the  iofb  of  10,000  men.  It  is  fcatcd 
on  the  Dai.oHe,  J30  niiles  NW.  of  Adiiancp'c-, 
Lon.  %$,  zy  E.    Lat.  '43.  46.  N, 

(i.)  NICOSIA,  the  capital  of  the  Ifland  of  Cy- 
prus, where  a  Turkifh  baOiaw  rtfules.  It  is 
delightfully  Gtuated  between  the  mount.iiris  o£ 
Olympus  and  a  chain  of  others;  and  was  for- 
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mcrly  wdl  fortified  by  the  Venetians^  but  the 
works  are  now  in  ruins.  It  is  about  31  miles  in 
diCDinferencev  aod  there  are  plantations  of  olives, 
almojidsy  lemons,  pranges*  mulberrieSy  and  cvprefs 
trees,  iiitcr(perled  among  the  faouies,  which  give 
the  town  a  delightful  appearance.  The  church  of 
Sanda  Sophia  is  an  old  Oothic  ftrudure,  which 
the  Turkt  have  tttrotd  into  a  mofque,  and  de- 
ftroyed  the  omamenta.  It  is  100  miles  W.  of  Tri- 
poli, and  160  SW.  of  Aleppo.  Loa  34.  45.  £- 
I^  34.  54-  N. 

(ft.)  Nicosia*  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Demona. 

NICOT,  John,  lord  of  Villemain,  and  mailer 
of  requefts  of  the  French  king's  boufehold,  was 
bom  at  Niimes,  aod  was  fent  ambaflador  to  Por- 
tugal in  1559 1  whence  he  brought  the  plant  which, 
from  his  name,  was  called  Nicof  iana,  but  is  now 
more  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Tobacco. 
He  died  at  Ban's  in  1603.  He  wrote  a  French  and 
Latin  didionary  in  folio;  a  treatife  on  naviga- 
ttoo ;  and  other  works. 

NICOTERA,  a  town  of  Naples,  and  biihop's 
fee,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  near  the  coaft  of  the  Mc4i. 
terranean;  $%  miles  NNE.  of  Reggio,  abd  189 
SE.  of  }ilM^e%.    Lon.  16.  30.  E.    Lat,  3S.  34.  N. 

NICOTIANA,  TOBACCO,  in  botany,  a  genus . 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  co  the  pentan- 
diu  claft  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
rankkig  under  the  aSth  order,  Liurida,  The  co- 
rolla M  funnel-ihaped,  with  a  plaited  limb ;  the 
ftamina  inclined;  the  capfule  bivafved  and  bilo- 
cular.  There  are  7  fpecies,  of  which  the  moft 
remarkable  is 

NicoTiAMA  TABACUM,  the  common  tobacco 
plant*  This  plant  was  firlt  difcovered  in  America 
by  the  Spaniards  about  2560,  and  by  them  im- 
ported into  Europe.  It  had  been  ufed  by  the  in- 
habitants  of  America  long  before ;  and  was  called 
by  tboTe  of  the  iflands  yd'h  and  patun  by  thofe  of 
tLe  continent,  it  was  fent  into  Spain  from  Td- 
baco,  a  province  of  Yucatan,  where  it  was  firft 
dircovered,  and  whence  it  takes  name.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  vtiho  in- 
troduced it  into  England^  about  1585,  and  taught 
hi>  countrymen  to  fmoke  it.  Dr  Cotton  Mather, 
houever  (in  his  CbriJUan  PkUofopher)^  fays,  that 
i^  i$Zs  one  Mr  Lane  carried  over  fome  of  ft  from 
y^r^-mia,  which  was  the  firft  that  had  ever  been 
*^Wi\  in  Europe.  Tobacco  is  commonly  ufed 
a.Ticnj  the  criental  nations,  though  it  is  uncerlain 
by  whom  it  was  introduced  among  them.  Con- 
tiderable  quantitits  of  it  are  cultivated  in  the  Le- 
vant, on  the  coafts  of  Greece,  and  the  Archipe- 
lago, in  Italy,  and  the  ifland  of  Malta.  There  are 
'wo  farieties  of  this  fpecies,  diflinguiflicd  by  the 
r.sm«  of  Oronok^  and  fweet-fcented  tokacco.  They 
Ci^tT  only  in  the  figure  of  their  leaves ;  thofe  of 
the  former  being  longer  and  narrower  than  the 
•itter.  They  are  tan  herbaceous  plants,  growing 
<Ted,  with  fine  foliage,  and  rifing  with  a  ftrong 
iiemfrom  6  to  9  feet  high.  The  ftalk  near  the 
root  is  upwards  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a  kind  of  hairy  or  velvet  clammy 
fubftaoce,  of  a  yellowiOi  green  cotdur.  The  leaves 
are  rather  of  a  deeper  green,  and  grow  alternately 
a  or  3  inches  from  each  other.  They  are  oblonp, 
^  a  fpear-ihaped  oval|  and  fimple ;  the  lar£;eil 
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about  to  inches  long,  but  decveafing  in  fi«e  as 
they  afcend,  till  they  be  only  10  inches  kmg,  and 
about  half  as  broad.  The  face  of  the  leave«  is 
much  corrugated,  like  thofe  of  fpinage  when  filll 
ripe.  When  they  are  about  5  oi'  6  inches  long, 
the  leaves  are  generally  of  a  full  green,  and;rather 
fmooth ;  but  as  they  Jncreafe  in  fiee,  they  become 
rougher,  and  acquire  a  ydiowilh  caft.  The  ftein 
and  branches  are  terminated  by  large  bunches  of 
flowers  colleded  into  clufters,  of  a  delicate  red ; 
the  edges,  when  full  bldwn,  inclining  to  a  pale 
purple  They  continue  In  fticceflion  tfll  the  etid 
of  furamer,  when  they  «ire  fucceeded  by  fteds  of 
a  brown  colour,  alk)  kidney-fhaped.  *  Thefe  are 
very  fmall,  each  capfule  containing  about  zooo ; 
and  the  whole  produce  of  a  fingle  plant  is  reckoned 
at  about  350,000.  The  feeds  ripen  in  Septem- 
ber. Mr  Carver  informs  us,  that  the  Oronokpe, 
or  kng  Virginian  tobaceoy  is  the  kind  beft  fuiied 
for  bearing  the  rigour  of  a  northern  climate ;  the 
ftrengtfa,  as  well  as  the  fcent  of  the  leaves,  being 
greater  than  that  of  the  other.  HYieJkifeet'/cented 
fort  flouriflies  mod  in  a  fandy  foil,  and  in  a  warm 
climate,  where  it  greatly  exceeds  the  former  in  the 
celerity  of  its  growth,  and  is  likewife  much  more 
mild  and  pleaCamt.  Tobacco  thrrves  beA  in  a 
warm,  kindly,  rich  foil,  that  is  not  fobjedk  to  be 
over-run  by  weeds.  In  Virginia,  the  foil  in  which 
it  thrives  beft  is  warm,  light,  and  inclining  to  be 
fandy  ;  and  therefore,  to  be  cultivated  in  Britain, 
it  ought  to  be  planted  in  a  foil  as  nearly  of  the 
fame  kind  as  poffible.  Other  kinds  of  foil  might 
probably  be  brought  to  fuit  it,  by  a  mixtpre  of 
proper  manure;  but  whatever  manure  is  made 
ufe  <^  muft  be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the 
foil.  The  beft  fituation  for  a  tobacco  plantation 
is  the  fouthem  declivity  of  a  hill,  rathet  gradual 
than  abrupt,  or  a  fpot  that  is  (heltered  from  the 
north  winds ;  but  at  the  fame  time  it  is  neceflary 
that  the  plants  enjoy  a  free  air ;  for  without  that 
they  will  not  profper.  As  tobacco  is  an  annual 
plant,  thofe  who  intend  to  cultivate  it  ought  to 
be  careful  in  the  choice  of  the  feeds.  They  Ihould 
be  fown  about  the  middle  of  April,  or  rather 
fooner  in  a  forward  feafon,  in  a  bed  prepared  for 
this  purpofe  of  fuch  foil  as  above  ddcribed, 
mixed  with  fome  w^rm  rich  manure.  In  a  cold 
fpring,  hoi-beds  are  moft  eligible  for  this  purpofe, 
and  gardeners  innaglne  that  they  are  always  ne- 
cefiary ;  but  Mr  Carver  tells  us,  that  he  Is  con- 
vincetl,  when  the  weather  is  not  very  fevere,  the 
tobacco  feieds  may  be  raifcd  without  doors.  See 
ToDArco. 

NICOYA,  a 'town  of  Mexico,  in  Cofta  Rico, 
on  the  coaft  of  the  South  Sea,  45  miles  SE.  of 
Nicaragua.  The  people  export  to  Panama  fait, 
honey,  maize,  wheat,  tbwls,  &c.  and  they  have  a 
pearl  fiftiery.    Lon.  88.  o.  W.    Lat.  10.  15.  N. 

NICSARA,  a  town  of  A fiatic  Turkey,  in  Ca- 
ramania;  an  archbiihop's  f(fe;  10  miles  N.  of 
Tocat.    Lon.  $^,  55.  E.  Ferro.    Lat.  19.  45.  N. 

♦  To  NICTATE,  v.  a.  {niffo,  Lat.]  To  wink. 
— ^There  are  feveral  parts  peculiar  to  brutes,  which 
are  wanting  in  man ;  as  the  feventh  or  fufpenfory 
mufcle  of  the  eye,  the  ni^ating  membrane,  and 
the  ftrong  aponeurofes  on  the  ftde  of  the  neck. 

I  %  NICTATING, 
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all  ufe ;  it  fignifietb  no  more  than  Bbje6t,  bafe- 
minded,  falfe-hearted,  coward,  or  nUget,  Camden. 

(i.)  *  NIDIFICATION.  «./.  [nidificmio,  Lat.] 
The  adl  of  building  nefts. — That  place,  and  that 
method  of  mdijicationt  doth  abundantly  anfwer 
the  creature's  occafioos.  Derham* 

(a.)  NiDi,riCATiON  implies  not  only  the  for- 
mation of  a  bird*8  neft»  but  its  batching  or  bring- 
ing forth  its  young,  i  See  Ornithology. 

NIDJIBABAD«  a  town  of  IndoOan,  in  Oude ; 
80  miles  KE.  of  Delhi,  and  96  NNW.  of  Bcreilly. 
Lon.  78.  41-  E.    Lat.  29.  5-  N. 

*  NIDING.  adj.  Lfrom  n/V.  Saxon,  vilcnefs.] 
Nidingf  an  old  EngUfh  word,  6gnifying  abjed, 
bafe-mindedf  falfe-hearted,  coward-  or  nidget. 
Carewn 

NIDOISEAU,  [Fr.  1.  e.  Bird's  Neft.]  A  town 
of  France,  in  the  dep.  t)f  Maine  ai^d  Loire;  3  miles 
NW.  ofSegr^. 

*  NIDOROSITY*  «./.  lfrom  nidorom.]  .  Eruc 
tation  with  the  tafte  of  undigefted  roaft  meat.— 
The  cure  of  this  nidorqfity  is  by  vomiting  and 
purging.  Flayer  on  the  Humours. 

*  NIDOROUS.  adj,  [nidoreuxy  from  nidor.]  Rc- 
fembling  the  fmell  or  talti^^of  roafted  fat.^lncenfe 
and  nidoroui  fmells,  fuch  as  of  facrifice8>  were 
thought  to  intoxicate  the  braiur  and  to  difpofe 
men  to  devotion.  Baro«.r— The  figns  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  ftomach  being  depraved  are  erufta- 
tions  with  the  taile  of  the  aliment,  acid,  nidorciu, 
or  &etid,  refembling  the  tafte  of  rotten  eggs. 
^rbutbnot, 

NIDROSIA.    SeeNiDEROs. 

*  NIDULATION.  »./.  [nidulor^  Latin.]  T.^e 
time  of  remaining  in  the  neft. — The  ground  of  this 
popular  pradice  might  be  the  common  opinion 
coucerping  the  virtue  prognoftic  of  halcyons,  the 
natural  regard  they  have  unto  the  winds,  and  Ihey 
unto  them  again,  more  efpefially  remarking  in 
the  time  of  their  nidtdaUon^  and  bringing  forth 
their  young.  Br§(Ufn. 

NIDUS,  «./.  among  the  naturalifts,  fignifies 
a  VEST  or  proper  repofi lory  for  the  eggs  of  birds, 
infedls,  &c.  where  the  yoting  of  thefe  animals  arc 
hatched  and  nurfed. 

T^IEBLA)  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Seville,  contain- 
ing  about  3000  people  y,  ix  miles  NNE.  of  Mo 
guer», 

J^IEBOLOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Red  Rul- 
fia ;  32  miles  WSW.  of  Halitfch. 

( I.)  *  NIECE.  «./.  [niece, nUpce^  French ;  nepiist 
I^tin.]  The  daughter  of  a  brother  or  fitter. — 
My  nurce  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  Glofter.  Shah 

While  he  thus  his  niece  beftows, 
About  our  ifle  he  builds  a  wall.  fVoller^ 

(a)  Niece,  in  the  civil  law,  is  reckoned  the  i^ 
degree  of  confanguinity. 

NIECHOROZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Klow. 
(i.)^NIED,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Lotver  Rhine,  which  runs  into  the  Maine  rear 
Jiochft. 

(1.)  NuD,  a  river 'of  Korway.  See  Korv/av. 
'  NIEDERBRONN,  a  town  of  France,  in  tic 
dep.  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  8  miles  NNW.  of  Ha- 
lo tjie  rpy^l  fl.*n^w4  in  times  of  exigency  ]  A  j  guenau,  and  4  SW.  of  Wifl'emturg^ 
toward  ;  a  da(:ard.— There  was  one  true  Englifti  NIEDERIs'HALL,  9.  towns  of  Germany :  i.  i" 
F<yd  ef  jrcai^r  forc^  i{)W  rtW  all,  now  qmI  of    prango^jja,  7  miles  ^fi.  of  Qehringen ;  a.  in  the 
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^nCTATING,  or  Nictitating  Membrane, 
il  thin  membrarte  chiefly  found  in  birds  and  Bfli, 
«vhich  covera  the  eyes  of  thefe  animals,  fheltering 
ihem  from  d'uft,  or  too  muc^  light;. yet  is  fo 
thin  j^  peUucid,  that  they  can  fee  pretty  vrell 
through  it. 

NICTAU,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotiai  which  waters 
ihe  townftiip  of  Annapolis. 

NICUESAy  a  gulf  on  the  £.  coaft  of  Hon- 
duras. 

(lO  NID,  a  r^vpr  of  England,  in  Yorkftiite, 
ivhich  paffes  by  Ripley,  Knarefborough,  &c.  and 
runs  into  the  Oufe,  7  iniles  above  York. 

(».)  NiD,  a  river  of  Norway.    See  Norway, 

J  13-  .  .  '■ 

(3.)  NiD,  a  river  of  Scotland.    See  Nith. 

NIDAU,  a  town  and  late  bailiwic  of  Switzer- 
land, in  tbe  canton  of  Berne ;  %  mUes  SSE.  of 
Sienne. ' 

NIDDA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Heile ; 
^o  miles  NE.  of  Franckfort  on  the  Maine,  and  38 
SNE.  of  Mentz.  Lon,  %(>.  47.  E.  Ferro.  I-at. 
5P,  17.  Nf 

NIDDEN,  a  town  of  Pruflia,  in  Saml^d. 

NIDDISDALE.    See  Nith.sdale. 

iNIDDUI,  in 'the  Jewifli  cuftomrs,  is  ufed  to  (ig- 
fiiCy  Separated  or  excommumcated.  This,  accord- 
ing to  fome,  was  to  be  pnderftood  of  the  lefler 
^es^communication  ufed  among  the  Hebrews^  He 
r^hat  had  incurred  ijt  waa  to  withdraw  himielf 
ftiovf\  his  relations,  at  lea  ft  to  the  diftance  of  four 
4:ubit8 :  it  commonly  continued  a  month.  If  it 
fv^s  not  taken  o^  in  that  time,  it  might  be  pro- 
longed for  tOf  or  even  90  days;  but  if,  within  this 
^erm,  the  excomo^unicated  perfon  did  not  give 
^tisfadlon,  he  fell  into  tbe  cherem,  which  was  a 
^d  fort  of  esiLCommunication ;  and  thence  into  the 
3d  lort,  cajled  JhammUta  or  Jbemmata,  the  moft 
ierriblie  of  all.  But  Selden  proves  that  there  were 
/>Dly  two  kinds  of  excommunication,  viz,  the 
greater  and  lefs ;  and  that  thefe  three  terms  were 
nfed  indifferently* 

*  NIDE.  n^S*  \nidus^  Lat.]  A  brood  c  as,  a  nide 
Qf  pheafants. 

NIDECKEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
ihe  Hoer,  andci-devant  duchy  of  Juliers ;  feated 
Among  rocks ;  13  miles  SSE.  of  Juliers.  Lon. 
fli4.  «.  E.  Ferro.    J,at.  50.  46.  N. 

NIDERDALE,  a  yaUey  in  Yorkihire,  watered 
|>y  tbe  Nio. 

NIDERENHElMj  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
4Jfp.  of  Lower  Rhine,  1%  miles  SW.  of  Stralburg. 

NIDERNDOFF,  a  town  of  Auftria,  la  miles 
J^NW.  of  Grein, 

NlDKRQSj  and  Nidro.sia,  ancient  names  of 
J)iioM-THEiM  in  Norway.    Ste  Norway,  §  ig, 

NIDER  VlLLEJl,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  Meurthe,  a  mil/es  E.  of  Sarrebourg. 

NXDERWASER,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Auf- 
ff ian  S^abia,  which  runs  into  the  ^urach, 

^^jfDpRWOLTJ?;,  a  town  of  Germany^  in  Sfi- 
fia,  i  miieu  ^'£.  of  Muc^rau. 

^^  NJDGET.  9./  [corrupte4  from  nifhing  or 
nffitffg-  Th.e  opprobrious  term  with  which  the 
#n/in  ^as  anciently  branded  who  refufed  to  con)e 
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circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  lo  miles  SSW. 
Mergentheini. 

MJEHUSt  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Lauenburg. 

NIELECOHOLO,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary 
Loo.  143.  3.  £.  of  Ferro.    Lat.  41.  1.  N. 

U.)  NIELSTON,  a  parifli  of  Scotland,  in  Rcn- 
frewin.  about  9  miles  long,  and  3  broad ;  contain- 
ing 13,570  Scots  acres.  The  fitrface  is  pretty 
level,  bat  divided  by  a  range  of  hills,  from  W. 
to  S£.  called  Faraneze  and  LochUBofide.  The  low 
grounds  are  fertile ;  the  hills  are  barren,  but  they 
afford  a  grand  and  extenfiveprolpedt.  Coals,  lime- 
ftone,  and  free-fione  abound.  The  population, 
in  1791,  was  1330;  the  increafe  1056  fince  1755, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  efiabliOiment  of  4  cotton  ma- 
oufaclures,a  large  primfield,  and  1%  bleacfafietds. 

(2.)  NiELSTON,  a  villagfe  in  the  above  pariih, 
containing  471  inhabitants  in  I79i«    .  ■ 

(3.)NiEisTON,  or  the  Craig  of  Nielston,  a 
hill  of  the  above  parifh,  820  fett  above  the  Tea 
level,  yet  green  and  arable  to  the  top. 

NIEMANOWICZE,  a  town  of .  Lithuanik,  in 
Troki,  48  miles  N.  of  Grodno. 

NIEBIECK,  %  towns  of  Upper  Saxony  J  1.  two 
ailei  S£.  of  Bitterfield :  3.  18  mil^  N.  of  Wit- 
temberg. 

NIEMECZ,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Moldavia. 

KIEMEN,  a  large  river  of  Poland,  which  rifes 
in  Lithuania,  where  it  paifes  by  Bielica,  Grodno, 
and  Konno :  it  afterwards  runs  through  part  of 
Safflogicia  and  Ducal  PrufTia,  where  it  fails  into 
the  lake  Curifeh-hajf,  by  feveral  months,  of  which 
the  moft  Doitbern  is  the  Russ. 

NIEMUROW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Belcz. 

XIENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Berg. 

(i.)  NIENBURG,  a  rich  and  ftrong  town  of 
Germany,  in  Brunfwic  Lunenburg,  with  a  flrong 
cagie.  It  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  in  corn 
^id  vool,  and  is  feated  in  a  fertile  foil  on  the 
Wefer.    Lob.  9.  »6.  E.    Lat.  53.  44.  N. 

(2.)NiENBURG,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Anhalt 
Cothen,  on  the  Saate ;  8  miles  NW.  of  Cothen. 

N'lENDORP,  >  two  towns  of  Germany,   in 

MENHOFF,  i  Homcin. 

NIENBUS^  a  town  of  Gemany,  in  Bentheim; 
id  m.  NW.  of  Bentheim,  and  17  S£.  of  Covorden. 

NIENKERCHBN,  three  towns  in  Holitein. 

NIENRADE^  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Mark. 

NIEPA,  a  town  of  Cuba,  ss  «>•  N.  of  St  Yago. 

KIEPER.    Sec  BoaisTHENEs,  and  Dnieper. 

KJEPOLOMICE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Cra- 
cow ;  10  miles  E.  of  Cracow. 

KIER,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Waterford. 

NiERS,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  included  in 
the  French  empire,  and  dep.  of  the  Roer ;  which 
rlts  near  Erkelens,  in  the  late  duchy  of  Juliers, 
a^d  runs  into  the  Meufe,  5  miles  above.  Cuyck. 

NIESOVIA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Schirvan,  with 
^  harbour  on  the  W.  coaft  of  the  Cafpian ;  45 
miles  SSE.  of  Derbend. 

MESS,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in  the  en- 
viroDs  of  Berne.  It  is  the  lafl  in  a  high  calcare- 
ous chain  of  hills,  of  which  the  Stockhorn»  the 
Neuneren,  and  the-Ganterilh,  have  been  illuftra- 
ted  by  the  botanical  labours  of  the  celebrated 

filler.    >}iefs  ftands  on  the  borders  of  the  lake 
hun,  and  feparates  'the  valley  of   Prutingen 
from  tb9t  of  Simme.    It  affords  the  curious  tra* 
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of  veller  a  fine  Tiew  frdm  its  top ;  and  it  joins  the 

Alps.    Towards  its  foot,  beds  pf  flate  have  been 

-  difcovered ;  it  is  of  calcareous  (lone  nigher  up ; 

and  near  its  top  Is  found  a  fpecies  of  pudding- 

(tone,  filled  with  fmall  fragments  of  broken  petru 

'  fadions. 

NIESTER.    See  Dhiester. 

NIESWIEZ,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  Novogro- 
dek,  24  miles'  KW.  of  Sluck.  Its  palace  was 
deftroyed  by  the  Swedes  in  1766. 

NIESYCE,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  iVlinik. 

(lO  NIEVA,  a  country  of  N.  America,  near 
the  £.  end  of  Hudfon's  Straits.  Lon.  67.  7.  W. 
Lat.  62.  4-  N. 

^(2.)  NiEVA,  an  ifland  on  the  above  coaft. 

NIEUBURG.    See  Nbubur-c. 

NIEUHOFF,  John  De,  a  Dutch  author,  bom 
about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  He 
wrote  a  valuable  and  curious  account,  in  Dutch, 
of  his  embaffy  from  the  Dutch  Eafl- India  Compa- 
ny to  the  emperor  of  China.  Carpentier  publifti. 
ed  an  excellent  tranflation  of^  it  into  French,  in 
folio,  Ley  den,  1665.  This  edition  is  rare,  and  is 
in  great  requefl. 

(i.)NlEUL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.- of 
Lower  ChfCrente ;  3  miles  N.  of  Rochelle. 
'  (s.)Nt£UL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Upper  Vienne,  5^7  miles  NW.  of  Limoges. 

NIEUPORT,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep.  of  • 
the  Lys,  and  late  prov.  of  Auftrian  Flanders. 
lb  was  anciently  called  Santhoofl^  but  .changed 
in  1168,  when  Philip,  •£.  of  Flanders,  built  a 
ne*tv  harbour.  It  lies  near  the  fea,  on  a  branch 
of  the  Yperlee.  It  was  burnt  in  1383,  by  the 
rebels  of  Ghent.  In  1488,  it  fuflained  a  fiege 
againft  Philip  D«  of  Cleves,  wherein  the  women 
ihow^d  an  uncommon  degree  of  courage.  In 
X583,  during  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands,  it 
was  reduced  by  the  Pr,  of  Parma.  In  1600,  it 
was  befieged  by  Prince  Maurice  of  Naifau,  and» 
on  the  22d  July,  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  here, 
with  the  lofs  of  2000  men  killed,  600  prifoners, 
and  130  ftandards  and  colours.  In  1713,11  was 
ceded  by  the  treaty  oi  Utrecht  to  the  Britilh, 
who,  in  i7i5,.furrendered  it  to  the  emp.  Charles 
VI.  It  was  takea  by  the  French  in  1745,  but 
reftored  by  the  treaty  of  Aix  La  Chapelle.  In  . 
Dec.  i793f  it  was  attacked  by  the  French  repub- 
licans, under  Pichegrue ;  and  being  defended  by 
a  garrifon  of  4000  men,  ftood  a  tedious  fiege; 
but  was  furrendered  on  the  19th  July  1794,  and 
annexed  to  the  republic  in  1796.  It  is  6  miles 
N£.  of  Fumes,  9  S  W.  of  Oflend,  i6  NE.  of  Dun- 
kirk,  and  ,20  NVV.  of  Ypres.  Lon.  ao.  19.  E. 
Ferro.    Lat.  51.  7.  N.- 

(i.)  NIEVRE,  or  Nyevre,  d  river  of  France, 
which  ri(e8  near  Champlemy  in  the  department 
to  which  it  gives  name,  and  runs  into  the  Loire 
at  Nevers. 

(2.)  NiEVRE,  or  Nyevre,  a  depailment  of 
France,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  that  of  Yonne ; 
E.  by  thofe  of  Cote  d'Or,  and  Saone  and  Loire ; 
S.  by  the  latter  and  that  of  the  Allier;  and  W. 
by  that  of  the  Cher.  Nevbrs  is  the  capital.  It 
comprehends  the  ci-devant  province  of  Nivbr- 

NOIS. 

NIEURIDGE,  a  river  of  Indoftan,  which  runs 
into  the  Chumbul. 
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NTEU8TADT.    SeeNsusTAOT. 
NIEUWENTYT,  Bernard,  an  able  pbilofo- 
pher  aad  learned  mathematiciaoy  bom  at  Weft* 

graafdyk»  in  1654.  He  became  counfeUor  and 
urgomafter  of  the  town  of  Pttrmereod,  where 
be  was  efteemed  for  his  integrity  and  learnings 
and  died  in  1718.  He  wrote,  in  Dutch,  r.  An 
excellent  treatife,  entitled,  the  Exiftence  of  God 
denionftrated  by  the  Works  of  Nature,  a.  A  Re- 
futation of  Spinoz^.  3*  Some  Pieces  agaioft, the 
InfinftcGmals,  &c.  ' 
NIEUWIED.  See  Nbu-wisd. 
NIEU  Wl-AND,  Peter,  late  profeObr  of  mathe- 
matics and  natural  philofopfay  in  the  univerfity  of 
Leyd^,  was  bora  at  DiemernMer,  a  village  near 
Amfterdam,  Nov,  5, 1 764.  His  father  was  a  car- 
penter, and  being  fond  ej[  books,  and  acquainted 
with  mathematics,  inftrudtcd  his  fon  till  he  was 
in  fats  zith  year.  He  fliowed  very  early  marks  of 
genius*  He  wrote  poems  in  his  xotfa  year,  which 
were  inferted  in  various  colleAions,  and  much 
admired.  Bernard  and  Jerome  Dc  Bofch,  two  of 
the  wealthieft  men  in  Amfterdam,  took  him  ub« 
der  tlieir  patronage.  The  former  took  him  into 
hi»  houfe  in  his  nth  year,  and  the  latter,  inftrud- 
cd  h.m  for  4  years,  in  Latin,  Greek,  &c.  He 
ftiuIicU  philofophy  and  mathematics  under  Wyt. 
teiibach.  In  1783,  he  tranflated  two  dilfcrtations 
of  his  inftrudors,  on  the  opinions  of  the  ancients 
of  the  ftate  of  the  foul  after  death.  From  Sept. 
1784  to  17*5,  he  ftudied  at  Leyden ;  and  after- 
wards at  Amfterdam,  under  Prof.  Van  Swinden. 
He  Toon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  great  Lavoi- 
fier's  theory  of  Chemiftry.  But  his  attention  was 
chiefly  diredled  to  3  branches  of  fcienoe^  feldom 
purfued  by  the  £ame  perfon,  vito,  piwtry,  mathe- 
matics, and  natural  philofophy*  Of  his  poems  hts 
Orion  was  much  admired  t  and  his  eflays  entitled, 
"  A  Comparative  view  of  tlie  value  of  the  cHfTerent 
branches  pf  fcience,"  and, "  The  bcft  means  to 
render  general,  not  learning,'  but  foundnefs  of 
Judgment  and  Tafte,"  were  highly  efteemed.  He 
alfo  publiQied  feveral  papers  on  aftronomy  and 
navigation^  in  Bode'a  Aftronomical  Almanack  for 
1795.  But  previoufly  to  this,  he  had  in  1786, 
been  appointed  a  member  of  the  commiflion  cho- 
fen  by  the  admiralty  at  Amfterdam,  for  deter- 
mining the  longitude  and  improving  marine  charts. 
In  this  labour  he  was  employed  8  years ;  and  pre- 
pared alfo  a  Nautical  Almanack,  with  tables,  &c. 
Jn  1787,' he  was  invited  to  Ahifterdam  by  the 
magiftratea  to  give  ledures  on  Mathematics,  Af- 
tronomy, and  Navigation.  In  this  fituation  he 
wrote  his  ufeful  Treatife  on  Nanngatiouj  .pyihYiiii' 
ed  at  Amft.  1 793.  In  1 789,  he  was  chofen  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Icvned  fociety,  whofe  chief  objedts  were 
.chemiftry  and  philofophy.  For  this  fociety  he 
wrote  Recherehes  Phfjicocbymiquest  in  four  parts ; 
pubiifhed  in  179a,  3,  and  4.  He  alfo  wrote  for  it, 
other  icfpapers ;  i.  On  the  Neweft  Difcoveries  in 
Aftronomy;  1788:  a.  On  the  Figure  of  the  Earth; 
1789  :  3.  On  the  Caufe  of  Comets ;  1790 :  4.  On 
M.U hematics  :  5.  On  the  Light  of  certain  Fixed 
fiurs;  1790:  6.  On  Spherical  Trigonometry; 
1791 :  7.  c3n  the  value  of  the  Sciences ;  1791 :  8. 
On  'he  Syftem  of  Lavotfier ;  179a  :  9.  On  the  Se- 
lenotopographia  of  Schroeder ;  1793 :  10.  On  In- 
ftru^ion  ;  1793.   In  July  1793,  he  was  invited  to 
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be  profeflbr  at  Leyden,  whiok  be  tceepted ;  bnt 

d$ed  of  a  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  throat  on 
the  13th  Nov.  2794.  His  fatb^  was  a  Latberan, 
and  bis  moCher  a  Baptift ;  but  he  himielf  was  a 
Calvinift,  and  always  expreflied  the  utmoft  refpeft 
for  the  Supreme  Being. 

NIF,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia. 

NIFFO,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Orain  Coaft. 

NIG.    NiGO,  N^  1—4. 

NIGANISH,  a  town  of  Cape  Breton. 

NIODBH,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Caramaiiia. 

NIGBLLA,  Fbnnsl-flowbk,  or  Xknnl  m  a 
Bti/h  ;  a  genua  of  the  pentagyoia  order,  belooging 
to  the  pciitandria  cUis  of  plants.  There  is  no 
caJyx ;  the  petals  are  5  ;  there  are  5  trifid  nedaiia 
within  the  coroUa;  and  5  coone^ed  capfoles. 
There  are  $  ipecies,  all  natives  of  the  warm  parts 
of  Europe,  rifiog  from  i%  to  iS  mchet  high,  with 
blue  or  yeUow  flowers.  They  are  prcmagatcd 
by  feeds,  which  in  a  dij  and  wann  fituation 
thrive  well.    They  ripen  ieedi  in  this  country. 

NIGEMOU,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Red  Rufiia. 

(z.)  NIGER,  C.  Fefcennius  Juftus,  a  celebra- 
ted governor  in  Syria,  famed  for  hit  valour  in  the 
Romam  atmies  while  a  private  nan.  At  the  death 
of  Pertinax  he  was  declared  emperor;  and  bis 
claims  to  that  elevated  ftation  were  Cupported  by 
a  found  underftanding,  prudence,  moderation, 
courage,  and  virtue.  He  rendered  himfelf  bow- 
ever  extremely-  unpopular  by  the  extravagant 
rigidnefa  of  his  difcipline.  Severus,  who  had  alfo 
b^n  invefted  with  the  purple,  marched  a^ainft 
him  ;  fome  battles  were  fought,  and  Niger  was 
at  iait  defeated,  A.  D.  195.  His  head  was  cut  off 
and  fixed  to  a  long  fpear,  and  carried  in  triuicph 
through  Rome,    ^e  reigned  about  a  year. 

(i.)NicsR,  a  large  river  of  Africa,,  of  which 
many  enroneo^is  accounts  have  been  publiibed  hy 
geographers,  even  fo  late  as  the  3d  CMlition  of  the 
Encyclopicdia  Britanmea^  where  it  is  defcribed  a& 
the  fame  with  the  Senegal.  Thefe  errors,  how. 
ever,  are  very  properly  correfted  by  Dr  Gleig  in 
his  Supplement  to  that  work ;  from  which,  with 
the  lateft  difcoveries  by  Mr  Park,  Majors  Hough- 
ton, Reunel,  &c.  Compared  with  ancient  authors, 
wc  can  now  give  a  molt  accurate  account.  By 
Herodotus,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  hif-  1 
torians  and  geographers,  the  Niger  is. uniformly  I 
faid  to  flow  from  fiTeJI  to  Eaft^  dividing  Africa  as 
the  Danube  divides  Europe ;  and,  from  the  report 
of  the  Africans,  Herodotus  calls  it  **  a  large  river 
abounding  writb  crocodiles."  But  in  the  12th 
century  Edrife  firft  led  geographers  wrong,  by  de- 
fcribing  the  Niger,  which  be  ftyled  the  Nile  c/ths 
Negroes%  as  running  from  Euft  to  IVefti  and  falling 
into  the  Atlantic ;  and  his  account  was  univerfal- 
ly  adopted  by  fubfequent  geographers,  till  its 
wifehood  was  difcovered  by  the  African  Aflbcia- 
tiop.  From  many  coocurring'  accounts.  Major 
Houghton  was  convinced,  that  the  courfe  of  the 
Niger  '\9fr0m  Wefi  to  Eaft^  according  to  the  moft 


ancient  geographers ;  and  this  truth  has  been  con- 
firm)ed,  and  ^aUifbed  beyond  all  controverfy,  by 
Mr  Park,  who  law  the  Niger  himfelf,  and  adtuaU 
ly  travelled  along  its  banks  for  many  miles,  in  its 
majeftic  courfe,  as  delcribed  by  Herodotus.  Tfce 
Niger  rifes  in  or  near  th^  country  of  Manding,  or 
Mandingo,  (See  MAiiDiiiGO,.and  Mamdimcoes), 

between 
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betveet  icP  and  xi^  of  Lat.  ^«  and  txtween  5^ 
and  9°Lon.  W.  which  comprebenda  a  countrv 
the  Dioft  elerated  of  aU  this  part  of  Africa.  Thiy 
is  clear  from  the  oppoflte  couriea  of  the  3  great 
riyers  which  rife  in  it.  Thefe  are  the  Gambia, 
which  runs  to  the  WKW.  the  S£NaoAL»  which 
runs  to  the  NW.  and  the  yoUSa,  Xsks  the  Africana 
call  it)  f.  e,  the  Great  Watery)  or  NiGiR,  running 
to  the  £N£.  'The  head  of  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Senegal  is  about  80  geographical  miles  W.  of  that 
of  the.  Niger  I  and  the  head  of  the  Gambia  i« 
about  100  miles  W.  of  the  Senegal.  Mr  Park 
traced  the  Niger  to  StUa^  about  410  miles  from 
its  fource,  (Se&SiLLAy)  where  it  is  larger  than  the 
Thames  at  WeftroiAfter.  But  4^0  inttes  form  a 
very  loiall  part  of  the  courfe  of  the  Niger,  which 
receives  ouny  ftieams  before  it  reaches  KaflSna, 
700  miles  £mher  £.  where  it  is  believed  to  have 
been  feen  bj  the  ancient  Romans.  Mr  Park  col- 
ieded  the  Mlowiag  additional  informMion  from 
the  Mooriih  and  negro  traders  at  Silkit  concern- 
ing  the  faither  courfe  of  this  celebrated  river  | 
which  he  beiievftt  to  bt  corred :— Two  days  jour- 
ney to  the  £.  of  SHhy  is  the  town  of  Jemm^  feat- 
ed  On  an  iiland  in  the  river,  and  fiiid  to  be  more 
popukms  tina  Sego  itielf,  or  any  olher  town  in 
Bsmharra.  (See  Sbgo.)    At  the  diftance  of  other 
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pomt  of  Kincanlin(hii«»  called  Gufidle.Kelii,  at 
the  termination  of  the  Orampiana.  It  is  waited 
on  the  NW.  by  the  Dee^  and  on  the  NE,  by  the 
Bay  of  Aberdeen ;  to  which  it  prefents  a  bold 
face  of  rock  from  60  to  80  feet  high.  Above  this 
rock  is  a  heathy  hill,  200  feet  above  the  fea  level, 
covered  with  two  diima,  which  anfwer  as  land 
marks*  being  feen  feveral  leagues  off.  The  air  i^ 
cold  but  healthy;  the  foil  partly  clay,  bat  the 
greater  part  loam.  Of  3,376  acres,  i.ioa  are  an- 
ble)  584  pafture,  and  the  reft  under  mofs,  moor, 
and  wood.  It  abounds  with  granite,  which  hat 
beon  dug  for  exportation.  Huftandry  is  improv- 
ed,  and  oats,  barkj,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.  are 
railed.  Fiiheriea  of  iahnon,  cod,  haddocks,  fob- 
fters,  &c.  are  carried  on.  The  population,  in 
179s,  was  1090 )  decreafe  199  fince  1755. 

(a.)  Niec,  a  fiftiing  village,  in  the  SW.  border 
of  the  above  parifh,  with  a  natural  harbpur,  call- 
ed  the  Co^ve  or  Baf  of  Niggt  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dee ;  4  miles  S.  of  Aberdeen,  and  t%  NN£  of 
Stonehaven.    Lon.  3.  9.  W.    Lat,  57.  9.  N*. 

(3.)  NiGG«  a  pariih  of  Scotland,  in  Roft-fliire, 
of  a  peftinfular  form ;  above  5  miles  long  iVon 
SW.  to  NE.  and  from  A  to  3  broad  1  bounded  bf 
the  Murray  Frith  on  the  SE.  and  by  that  of  Cro^ 
marly  on  the  SW.    The  arable  grounds  conftft  of 


s  days  journey,  the  river  l^reads  into  a  confider-    a  rich  loam  on  a  clay  bottom,  producing  good 
able  lake  called  Diihie  (i.  e.  the  dark  lake,)  which    crops  of  bailey,  oats,  peaih,  and  potatoes^    The 


is  fo  eztenCve,  that  in  croAag  it  from  £.  to  W. 
tbe  canoes  lofe  fight  of  land  for  one  whole  day. 
From  lake  Dibbie  the  water  runs  in  many  ftreams, 
which  end  in  two  large  branches,  the  one  running 
NE.  the  other  £.  bat  uniting  at  Kabra,  which  is 
one  days  joarnef  S.  of  Tombuctoo,  and  is  the 
port  of  that  city.  The  inAihtted  traft  encircled 
by  theie  two  ftrtams  ii  called  JhiMa,  and  is  in- 
habited by  negroes;  and  the  whole  diflance  by 
land  from  Jenne  to  Tombudoo  is  la  days  jour- 
ney. From  Kabca,  at  the  di^ance  of  11  days 
jottroey  down  the  Niger,  it  pafies  to  the  SL  of 
Hooffa,  which  is  a  days  journey  from  ft.  (See 
RoussA.}  Of  the  ferther  progrefs  of  this  great 
riTcr,  Mr  Fark  found  the  natives  entirely  igno- 
rant. Their  trade  feldoai  leads  them  farther  ^han 
Tombudoo  and  HouflTa,  and  they  pay  no  atten« 
tion  to  geography  farther  than  theii^  traffic  is  con- 
cerned. But  It  is  highly  probable,  that  the  Niger 
aJTords  a  communication  with  very  remote  na- 
tioas.  All  Mr  Park's  inibrmers  agreed,  that 
many  of  the  negro  merchants,  who  arrive  at 
HoaOa  and  Tombtlftoo  from  the  E.  fpeak  a  very 
different  language  from  that  of  Bambarra,'  or  any 
other  kingdom  they  are  acquainted  with.    And 


popuhition  in  1799,  was  1133  f  decreafe  ia8» 
fince  1 755 .  NeiM-  the  honib  of  Shand wicke  Hands 
a  large  obeliik,  with  figures  of  animals  and  a 
crois ;  ere^ed  in  memory  of  a  fliipwreck  of  ibme 
Daniih  invaders  on  the  coaft,  wherein  three  oip  the 
king  of  Denmark's  fons  are  faid  to  have  perifiied. 
VeiHges  of  the  moat  that  furrounded  the  fort  of 
DunJUMthy  mentioned  in  Sir  D.  Dalrymple's  An- 
nals to  have  b^en  ere^d  by  Widiam  I.  in  IZ79> ' 
are  ftill  vifible. 

(4.)  NrcG,  a  hill  in  the  SE.  fide  of  the  above 
pariih,  extending  5  miles  along  the  Murray  frith, 
and  abounding  with  medicinal  herbs.  Its  rocks 
which  are  feveral  hundred  feet  high,  are  frequent- 
ed by  eagles,  cormorants^  and  fea^fbwls. 

(i.)  NIGGARD,  adj.  [ninggr,  Iflandick.]     r. 
Sordid ;  avaricious,  parfimoniou6« — 
One  fhe  found 
Of  gentle  bk>od  1  but  one  whole  niggard  fate 
Had  fet  him  far  below  her  high  eftate.  Dryden. 
a.  Sparing  \  wary.— 

Mo(^  free  of  qtreftioui  but  to  our  demands 
Niggard  in  his  reply.  Shak* 

(a.)  *  NiOGAKD.  »./  A  raiftr;  a  curmud- 
geon ;  a  fordid,  avariciouS)  parfimonious  fellow* 


thefc  merchants  fpeak  of  the  amazing  length  of  —Then  let  thy  bed  be  turned  from  fine  gravd  to 

the  river  in  very  ftrong  terms,  feying,  "  they  be-  weeds  or  mud.     Let  fome  unjuft  niggards  make 

lieve  //  rwu  to  the  vaarli^s  end?*^    Major  Rennel,  weres  to  fpoil  thy  beauty.  Sidnt^.—ha  not  a  nig- 

DpoD  cotrqMring  many  accounts  of  the  progrefs  ^arJ  of  your  fpeech.    Macbeth, — 


of  this  river  beyond  Houfla,  with  the  idea  of  its 
termmation  prevalent  in  that  city,  thinks  it  high- 
ly probable,  that  the  Niger  has  no  diredt  commu- 
aication  with  the  fea,  but  that  it  ijpreads  out  into 
a  great  lake,  in  Wangafa  and  Ghana^  where  its 
waters  are  evaporated  by  the  heat  of  the  fun. 

(3)  Nicer,  a  river  of  England,  which  runs 
inio  the  German  Ocean  Jbelow  Clay,  in  Norfolk. 

(i.)  NIGG,  [Gaelic,  i.  e.  a  peninftila,]  a  parifh 
ftf  Scotland,  of  a  peninfular  form,  on  the  NE. 


Serve  him  as  a  grudging  mafter, 
As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth.     Milton. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence  ^ 
For  the  worft  avarice  is  that  of  fehfe.      '    Pope. 

*  To  Niggard,  v.  a.  '[from  the  noun.]    To 
ftint :  to  fiipply  fparingly.— 

Nature  muft  obey  neceifity ; 
Which  ^e  will  niggard  with  a  little  reft.  Shak. 

•  NIGGARDISH.  adf.  [from  niggard]    Ha- 
ving  fome  difpofition  to  avarice. 
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*  NIGGARDLINESS,  n.  /  [from  mg^ardlyJ^  • 
.AT^rice ;  fordid  parfimony. — NiggarMineJs  is  not 
good  hulbandry,  nor  generofity  profufion.   Addsf. 

(i.)  *  NldGARDLY.  adj,  [from  niggards]  i. 
AvariciouB;  fordtdly  pariimoniou8« — ^Where  the 
owner  of  the  houfe  will  be  bountiful*  it  is  not  for 
the  ftcwardto  be  niggardly.  ffa/A^^Lovc,  a  penu- 
^  rious  god,  very  niggardly  of  his  opportunities, 
muft  be  watched  ffi^e  a  hard-hearted  ti^afurer. 
Dryden, — Why  are  we  fo  niggardly  as  to  ftop  at 
one  fifth  ?  Why  do  we  not  raile  it  one  full  moletyt 
and  double  our  money  ?  Locke. — 

Providence,  not  niggardly  but  wife,  "^ 
Here  laviihly  beftows,  and  there  denies,  ^ 
That  by  eadi  other's  virtues  wfe  njay  rife,   j 

Granville^ 

—Tiberius  was  noted  for  his  niggardly  temper ; 

he'  ufed  only  to  give  to  bis  attendants  their  diet. 

•    ArbtithnoU     2.rSparing ;   wary-— I  know  your 

mind,  and  I  will  Satisfy  it ;  neither  will  I  do  it 

like  a  niggardly  anfwerer,  going  no  farther  than 

the  bounds  of  the  queftion.    Sidney. 

(a.)*  Niggardly,  ad'v.  Sparingly;  parfimo- 

^  nioufly. — I  have  long  loved  her,  followed  her,  in- 

Sroffed  opportunities  to  meet  her;  feed  every 
ight  oocafion  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me 
a  fight  of  her.    Shak. 

*  NIGGARDNESS.  »./.  [from  ni^ard.]  Ava- 
rice;  fordid  parfimony.  Not  uf(^— All  pre- 
parations, both  for  food  and  lodging,  fuch  as 
woulcl  make  one  deteft  niggardne/jt  it  is  fo  fluttiih 
a  vice.  Sidnet. 

(z.)  *  NIGH.  adv.  [nyb^  Saxon.]  i.  Not  at  a 
great  diftance,  either  in  time  or  place,  or  courfe 
of  events :  when  it  is  ufed  of  time,  it  is  applied 
to  time  future. — He  was  fick  nigh  unto  death. 
PHI.  ii.  17.  ».  To  a  place  near. — Mordecai  fent 
letters  both  nigh  and  far.  Eftber. 
He  drew  nigh^  and  to  me  held. 
Even  to  my  mouth,  of  that  fame  fruit  held 

part 
Which  he  had  pluckM.  Milton. 

I  will  defn-  that  anxious  thought. 
And  death,  by  fear»  ihall  not  be  nigber  brought. 
•  Dryden. 

3.  Almcm ;  as  he  was  nigh  dead. 

(s.)*  Nigh.  a^'.  i.  Near;  not  diftant ;  not 
remote  j  either  iniime  or  place- — The  fig  tree  put- 
teth  out  leaves,  fummeris  nigb.    Mattb. — 

The  loud  tumult  (hews  the  battle  nigh.  Prior. 

Now  too  nigb  th'  archangel  ftood.      Milton. 

Allied  clofely  by  blood. — He  committed  the 
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protedion  of  his  fon  Afaoes  to- two  of  his  nigh 
kinfmen  and  aifured  friends.  Knollesd — His  uncle 
or  uncle's  fon,  or  anv  that  is  nigb  of  kin  unto  him 
qf  his  family,  may  redeem  him.  Lev.  xxv.  49. 
('^.)  *  Nigh.  irep.  At  no  great  diftance  from. 

They  (hone 
St^rs  diftant,  but  nigb  hand  feem'd  other  wq^Ms. 

Milton. 
Nigh  thisrecefs,  with  terror  they  furvey, 
Where  death  maintains  his  dread  tyrannic  fway. 

Garth. 

♦  To  Nigh.  v.  n,  [from  the  particle.]  To  ap- 
proach ;  to  advance ;  to  draw  near. — Now  day  is 
4one  and  night  is  nighing  faft.    Hubberd. 

•  NIGHLY.  adv.  [from  nigb  the  adjedt.]  Near- 
ly :  within  a  litUe.— A  man  born  blind,  now 


adult,  was  taught  by  his  touch  to  diffinguifli  he* 
tween  a  cube  and  a  fphere  of  the  iame  metal,  and 
nigbly  of  the  fame  bigneCs.    Locke* 

*  NIGHNESS.  »./.  [from  nigh.]    Neamefs; 
proximity. 

do  ♦  NIGHT.  «./.  [nauti,  Gothick ;  nibt.  Sax. 
nuitt  Fr.]    i.  The  time  of  darknefp ;  the  time  from 
fun*fet  to  fun-rife.— The  dtike  of  Cornwall,  and 
Regan  his  duchefs,  will  be  here  this  night.    Skak. 
—In  the  morning  he  (hall  devour  the  prey,  and 
at  m^A^  divide  the  fpoU.  Gen.  xlix.  97. — 
Let  them  fleep,  let  them  fleep  on, 
'Till  this  ftormy  night  be  gone, 
And  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn ; 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn  j 
And  they  waken  with  that  light, 
Whofe  day  iball  never  fleep  in  night,  Cravfiaw. 

Dire  Tifiphone  there  keeps  the  ward. 
Girt  in  her  fanguine  gown  by  mgbt  and  day, 
Obfervant  of  the  fouls  that  pafs  the  do^nwaid 
way,  Dryden. 

%.  The  end  of  the  day  of  life ;  deaths- 
She  clos'd.hereyesin  everlafting  night.  Dryd. 
3.  State  or  time  of  ignorance  or  obfcurity. — 
When  learning  after  the  long  Gothic  mgbt^ 
Fair  o^er  the  wttftem  world  diflfiis'd  her  tight. 

^non, 
4*  SUte  of  being  not  underftood;  unintdligibili- 

ty.- 

Nature  and  Nature's  work  lay  hid  in  mghs. 

Pope. 
5;  It  is  much.ufed  in  compofitioo. 

(3.)  Night,  {§  def.  i.)  is  that  part  of  the  natu- 
ral day  during  which  the  fun  is  b€low  the  hori- 
zon. Night  was  originally  divided  by  the  He- 
brews and  other  eaftern  nations  into  3  parts  or 
watches.  The  Romans,  and  after  them  the  Jews, 
divided  the  night  into  4  watches ;  the  firft  began 
at  funfet,  and  lafted  till  9,  according  to  our  rec- 
koning ;  the  2d  lafted  till  midnight ;  the  3d  till  3  A. 
M.  and  the  4th ended  at  fun-rife.  The  ancient  Gauls 
and  Germans  divided  their  time,  pot  by  days,  but 
by  nights ;  and  the  people  of  Icelafid  and  the  Arabs 
ftill  do  the  feme.  The  like  is  obferved  of  the 
Anglo.Saxons.*-The  length  and  fhortnefs  of  night 
i^  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year  and  pofition 
of  the  place;  and  the  caufesof  this  variety  are 
now  well  known.    See  Astronomy,  &c. 

(3.)  Night,  in  mythology.    Sec  Nox. 

*  To  Night,  adverbially.  In  this  night;  at 
this  night. — There  came  men  in  hither  to-mgbt  of 
the  children  of  Ifrael,  to  fearch  out  the  country. 
Jq/b.  ii.  a. 

Night  Angling,  a  method  of  catching  large 
and  ihy  fifli  in  the  night  time.  Trou'ts  and  many 
other  fifli,  are  naturally  ihy  and  fearful;  they 
therefore  prey  in  the  night  as  the  fecureft  tiir-e. 
— The  method  of  taking  them  on  this  plan  is  as 
follows:  The  tackle  muft  be  ftrong,  and  need 
not  be  fo  fine  as  for  day  Gibing,  wben  every 
thing  is  feen  ;  the  hook  muft  be  baited  with^  large 
earth  worm,  or  a  black  fnail,  and  thrown  into 
the  river ;  there  muft  be  no  lead  to  the  liner  fo 
that  the  bait  may  not  fink,  but  be  kept  drawling 
along,  upon  or  near  the  furface.  Whatever  trout 
is  near  the  place  will  be  brought  thither  by  the 
motion  of  the  water,  and  will  feize  the  worm  or 
(nail    The  angler  will  be  alarmed  by  the  noife 
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ivhicb  the  fifli  makes  in  rifing/  and  muft  give  him 
Iint»  and  time  to  fwaUoir  tbeliook ;  then  a  flight 
touch  fecures  him.  The  heft  and  largeft  tronts 
bite  tbof  19  the  night ;  and  they  moftly  rife  m  the 
fiill  and  dear  deepe.  Sometimes  thflmgh  there 
aie  fifli  about  the  place>  they  wtU  not  rife  at  the 
bait :  in  this  cafe  the  angler  muft  pot  on  fome 
iead  to  his  Uoe,  and  fink  it  to  the  bottom^ 

*  NiGHTBRAWLBa^««  /.  [fugbt  and  brawler,} 
One  who  raifes  difturbances  iii  the  night. — 

You  nnlace  your  reputatioo» 
And  ipend  ydur  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Oi^m^brmitUr.  Skak.  (kkelh. 

*  NfOHTCAF.  ft./,  [nigbt  and  eap*'\  A  cap  worn 
io  bed,  or  m  undieftri-^The  rahbJement  bouted» 
and  dapt  their  chopt  hands*  and  threw  up  their 
Tveaty  m^capi.  Skak.  Jmlius  Ca/ar.-^GttAt 
tnountaiDS  have  a  perception  of  the  difpofition  of 
the  air  to  tempefts  fooner  than  the  valleys  bek>w ; 
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*  Nig HTFOUVDBKED.a^'.  [from  iiif;i&/aod>&cfli^ 
4ier,]  Loft  or  diftreifed  in  the  night — 

Either  fome  one  like  us  nigbtfintndered  hert^ 
Or  elfe  fome  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  worft,. 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  iPellows.  Milt. 

*  Nightgown.  »./•  [r^bt  and  ^owa.]  A  loofc 
gown  ufed  for  an  undrefs.'* 

I  have  feen  her  rife  from  her  bed,  throw     ^ 
Her  migbt'go<wH  upon  her.  Si?a^.  Macbetbi 

— Tbey  have  put  me  in  a  fiik  nfght-gown  and  a 
gaudy  fool's  cap.     AdiifofCs  Guardian. — 

To  meagre  mufe-rid  mope,  aduft  and  thin. 
In  a  dun  nigbt-govm  of  his  own  loofe  ilcin.  Pope. 

*  NiGHTHAG.11./.  \ni^hi  and  hag^  Witch  fup« 
pofed  to  wander  in  the  night. — 

Nor  uglier  follows  the  mgbtbag^  U'hen  called 
In  fecret,  riding  thro'  the  air  fhe  comes.    MHu    , 
(i.)  *  NIGHTINGALB.  n.f.  [from  mgbt  and 


galan^  $axon»  to  Gng  \  ^//n,  Teutonick,  is  a  found 
and  therefore  they  (ay  io  Wales,  when  certain  hills  .or  echo.]  i.  <  A  finall  bird  that  fings  in  the  night 
have  their  night-taps  on,  they  mean  mifehief.  Ba-    with  remarkable  melody;  Piiilomel. —  ?' 
'--'-  ^-^  ™^  The  nighikngale^  if  ftie  (hould  fing  by  day, 

When  every  goofe  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  mufician  than  the  wren«         Sbcdt^ 
— r  perceive  the  mghtingak  hath  fom^  diiadvanl 
tage  in  the  toogoe.  Brown. —  ^ 

Thus  the  #ife  nigbtingale  that  leaves  her 


A»'i  Wat.  ^, 

His  mgb^t^  border'd  round  with  lace. 
Could  give  no  fofbiefii  to  his  face.  Swifi* 

*  NfOHtCftOW.  If./  Imght  and  erow$  ojfBicorofe, 
Lit]  A  bird  that  cries  in  thfr  night.*-^ 

The  owl  (fariek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  0go ; 
The  mght-arow  cry'd.  Skak. 

*  NioiiTDSW.  «•/.  [nigkt  and  dew.^  Dew  that 
wets  the  gronnd  in  the  night.— 

All  things  are  hufli'd^  as  nature's  felf  lay  dead, 
And  fleeping*  flowers  beneath  the  nigbt-dew 

fireat: 
£'en  k&ft  and  eiivy  fleep.       /   Dryd^Jnd.  Bmp^ 

*  NiGHTDOO.  If./,  [mgbt  and  dog.}  A  dog  that 
huoU  in  the  night.  Ufed  by  deer-ftealers,— When 
stf6^%rnib,  all  forts  of  deer  are  chafed.    Sbak. 

*  NiGHTBEBss.  Ji^  ftigkt  and  drefi.}  The  drefs 
vonatnttht.— 

The  nir  ones  feel  fuch  maladies  as  thefe, 
When  each  new  mght-drefs  gives  a  new  difeafe. 

Pope., 
NiGBTBO.    my.     [from   nigbt.]    Darkened) 

clouded  I  blackd 

ItwugfttCigD'IraBcetGio'fter'seyes  being  out. 
To  let  him  Itvc  ;  £dmund,  I  think,  is  gone, 
Io  pity  of  his  mifery,  to.difpatch 
His  tdgkud  life.  Sbak.  Khg  Lear. 

Good  Hamlet,  caft  thy  mghted  colour  off, 
Asd  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Den* 
aadi.  Skak. 

*  NiGHTFAftiHO.  »•  /  [nMt  mdfare.}  TraveU 
l»g  in  the  night.— 

WUl.a^Wi4>  miOeads  n^ktjurkig  xlowns, 

p^er  hillj  and  flnking  bogs.  Gay. 

WnklSr? '—*■  """^  '^  9odfire:i  igms/atum  i 

Foohlh  rngbt-fresf  women'a  and  chtkiren's 
wi^iea^ 
Chafes  in  arras^  «ild6d  emptinefe.  '        Herbert. 
•KwHTFLX.  »./.  l«i^A/and  A-l  Moth  that 
>«*  ui  the  night*— 

Why  rather,  fleep,  Kesthoii  In  fmoaky  cribs, 
AOe  hufli't  with  buzzing  mgbt-flies  to  thy  flum«* 

jMn  m  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
AadlohM  with  foundsofiweeteft  melody  i  Sbak. 
^•t.  XVI.  Part  L 


home, 
To  foreign  gropes  does  her  old  mufic  bring. 

HTaUer^. 
a*  A  word  of  endearment. — 
Mj  nigbHttgale  I 
We'll  beat  them  to  their  beds.   jht.  and  Ckop. 
(s.) Nightingale,  in  ornithology;  a  fpecies 
of  motacilla.  SeeMoTACiLLA,  N°  7.  Its  eyes  are 
remarkably  Urge  and  piercing ;  and  though  it  is 
about  equal  in  fize  to  the  redftart,  it  is  longer  in 
body,  and  more  elegantly  made.    Mr  Hunter 
found  by  difledion,  that  the  mufcles  of  the  larynx 
are  ftronger  in  the  nigbtingale  than  in  any  other 
bird  of  the  fame  fize.  Sibbald  places  them  in  his 
lift  of  Scotch  birds  i  but  they  certainly  are  un- 
known in  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  probably 
from  the  fcarcity  and  the  recent  iritrodudtion  of 
hedges  there.    Yet  the^  vifit  Swedien,  a  much 
more  fevere  climate.    In  England  they  frequent 
thick  hedges,  and  low  coi>pices ;  and  generally 
keep  in  the  middle  of  the  bufli,  fo  that  they  are 
very  rarely  feen.    When  the  young  ones  firft  come 
abroad,  the  old  birds  make  a  plaintive  and  jarring 
noife  with  a  fort  of  fnapping  as  if  in  menace,  pur- 
fuing  the  pafibngers  along  the  hedge.    They  be- 
gin their  fon^  in  the  evening,  and  continue  it 
the  whole  night.    Thefe'  vigils  did  not  pafs  un-> 
noticed  by  the  ancients ;  (he  flutnbers  of  thefe 
birds  were  proverbial ;  and  not  to  reft  as  much  as 
the  nightingale  ezprcfled  a  very  bad  fleepcr.    I{^ 
the  nightingale  is  kept  in  a  cage,  it  often  begins 
to  fing  about,tbe  end  of  November,  and  contmues 
its  fong  more  or  left  tiH  June.—A  young  canary^ 
bird,  linnet,  iky*lark,  or  rbbrn,  (who  have  never 
heard  any  other  bird)  are  faid  beft  to  team  the 
note  of  a  nightingale. 
(3.)  NioKTiNOALB,  MocK.    Scc  MotAca- 

(4.)NiG«TmoAt«,ViaoiiiiAN,inornithology, 

the  oommoni  but  improper  name  of  a  bird  of  the 

K  grofs- 
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groMiCsked  kind,  called  by  fome  authors  ioeco* 
thraufiet  Indica  cnjiata*  It  is  a  little  «f mailer  than 
our  blackbird ;  it  has  a  black  ring  furrounding 
th^  eyes  and  noftrtls;lbe  beak  is  ?ery  large  and 
thicky  but  not  altogether  fo  l»ge  as  in  thie  com- 
mon grofs-beak ;  >aiid  its  head  h  ornamented  with 
a  very  high  and  beautiful  creft^  which  it  moves 
about  very  frequently ;  it  is  all  over  of  a  very  fine 
and  lively  red,  but  paler  on  the  head  and  tail  than^ 
elfewhere;  it  is  brought  from  Virginia,  and  Is 
much  valued  in  England  for  its  beauty  and  deli- 
cate finging ;  it  ia  very  fond  of  almonds  and  the 
like  fruits. 

(^.)  *  NIGHTLY.  aJj.  [from  night.]  Don^by 

Aight ;  ading  by  night ;  happening  by  night. — 

May  the  ftars  and  fhining  moon  Mtend 

Your  fugMj  fports.  Drvden. 

Soon  as  the  flocks  fliook  off  the  mgbtlj  dews, 

Twafwains,  whom  love  kept  wakeful  and  the 

mufe, 
Pour'd  o'er  the  whit'ning  vale  their  fleecy  care. 

Pope. 

•    (4.)  •  Nio  HTLY.  adv.  [from  mght,]  i.  By  night. 

Thee,^on!  and  the  flowVy  brooks  beneath. 

That  waih  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling 

flow, 
Nii^tlj  I  vifit.  MiUines  Par.  UA. 

Let  all  things  fuffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  fleep 
In  the  afflidion  of  thofe  tenible  dreams 
That  ibake  us  mgMy.  Shak.  MacUthi 

^,  Every  night. — 

The  moon  uket  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  mgbtlg  to  thelifPning  earth 
Repeau  the  ftory  of  her  birth.  MS/cn. 

«  Nightman,  »./.  [mgift  and  man.]  One  who 
carries  away  ordure  in  the  night« 

(j.)  *  NiGHTMARB. «./.  {nighty  and,  according 
to  Tem^^  tnarof  a  fpirit  that,  m  the  northern  my. 
thology,  was  related  to  torment  or  foffbcate  fleep- 
'  «rs.l  A  morbid  oppreffion  in  the  night,  refembling 
the  preflure  of  weight  uponthe  breaft.— 
Saint  Withold  footed  thrice  the  wold } 
Hie  met  the  lughtmant  andher  name  he  told ; 
Bid  her  alight,  and  her  troth  plight.  Shak. 

—The  forerunners  of  an  apoplezy  are,  dulnefs, 
drowOneis,  vertigoes,  tremblhigs,  oppreffions  in 
Deep,  and  nlgbt-mara.  Arkmfmot^      ^ 

(a.)  NiGHTMARB.  Qce  Incuavs,  a&d  Mbdn 
CINE,  Index* 

(i.)  NIGHTON,  a  town  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
m  £.  Medina. 

(4.)  NiOHTOM,  a  vilUge  in  Gomwall,  SE.  of 
Leftwithiel. 

•  NiGHTFUci.  »./.  boVA/  and^^]  A  pidure 
fo  coloured  as  to  be  fuppoled  fcen  byLcandlc-light ; 
not  1^  the  light  of  the  day.— He  hung  a  great 
mrt  of  the  wall  with  n^tt^fkces,  that  feemed  to 
Ibow  themfelves  by  fhecandtes  which  were  lighted 
Up.  Mdifim. 

*^iGHTRAiL.  n./.[mghtngi9  Saxon,  a  gown  or 
robe.]  AJooie  cover  thrown  over  the  dreia  at  night. 


The  hoarfe  nighi-ravenf  trumjp  of  dolefitt 
drere.  SfiAtJerm 

1  had  as  fief  have  heard  the  rngti-ravenf  « 
Come  what  plague  woukl.  Shak. 

•  NiGBTROBBER. «./  \mgbi9nd  rMerJ]  One 
who  fteals  in  thedark^^Highway  sfiioold  be  fenced 
on  both  fides,  whereby  thieves  and  ttighi'Tohhers 
might  be  more  eafily  purfued;  ^pen/er  om  Ireland. 

•  NiGHTRULB.  m.Jl  [fdgifi  and  mfc.]  A  tumoit 
in  the  nights—  ^ 

How  now,  mad  fprite. 
What  nigbt-rnU  now  about  this  hamited  grove? 
*       ..  Skak. 

(i.)  •NiGHTSHADB.  »./  {mht  ftodih  Saxon.] 
A' plant  of  two  kinds:  i.  Common  nightfiiadc. 
[fclamon*'\    a.  Deadly  nightfliade.  [heliadona.]  ^ 
{%.)  Nightshade.    See  Solamum,  N^  i,  5* 
(3>  40  Nightshade,  Ambricak.    See  Phy- 
tolacca, and  RiviHA. 

(5.)  NiGHTSHADB,  DEADLY.     ScC  AxROFA. 

W)  Nightshade,  Enchamtbrs'.    Sec  CiR* 

CiEA.  ' 

(7.)  NIGHT8HA0B,  Malabar.  See  Basblla. 

(8.)     NiGHTSHADB,    ThREB    LBATBD.       ScC 

Trillium. 

*  NiGHTSHiNiNG.  adj.  [jf«A/ and/kriw*T  Shcw- 
ing  brightnefs  in  the  night.— None  of  the»  nodi- 
luca,  or  mgbt'flnnU^^oAvai  have  been  obfcrved  in 
any  of  the  ancient  fepulchres.  WUkm^s  D^daius. 

♦  NiGHTSHRiEK. «./  [mght  sxAJbrkk.]  A  cry 
in  the  night.-^ 

The  tune  has  been,  my  lenfies  woukl  haie 
coord 
To  hear  a  tught-Jbriek.  Shak.  Matbdk. 

•  NiGHTTRiPPiNG.du^'.[ii{gil/aDd/#^.]  Goiog 
lightly  in  the  night. — 

Coukl  it  be  prov'd 

That  fome  JifFifi^-lrii^Mf  ^airy  ^«^ «"**"»* 
In  cridle  clouies,  our  children  where  they  lsy» 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry  and  he  mine.  ShsA. 

*  NiGHTWALK. «./-  [n^A/and  wfl/4.]  Walk  in 
tiie  night.— If  in  his  night-mfaik  he  met  with  irre- 
gular fchohrs,  he  took  their  names,  4md  a  promife 
to  appear,  uoftnt  for,  next  moraing.  Wabws 
lAfe  of  Sander/on.  ^       ... 

(l.)  •NiOHTWALXER.  «./.  [l^bf^Jld  Wfltt.j 

One  who  roves  in  the  night  upon  ill  defigns.— 
Men  that  hunt  fo,  be  privy  ftealers,  or  wglit- 
^ualkers.  tdjchant. 

(».)  Night-walkers,  in  law,  are  fuch  pcrfoM 
as  fleep  by  day  and  Walk  by  night,  being  often- 
times pilferers,  or  difturbers  of  the  public  peace. 
ConftaUcs  are  authorifed  by  the  common  lawto 
arreft  night-walkers  and  fufpidous  perfons,  &c. 
Watchmen  naay  alfo  arreft  night-walkers,  wd 
hold  them  until  the  morning }  and  it  is  &id,  that 
a  private  perfon  may  arrea  any  fufpicioos  ntgW- 
walker,  and  deuin  him  till  he  give  a  good  «BConol 
of  himielf.  One  may  be  bound  tagood  behayiottf 
for  being  a  night-walker  $  and  common  nignt- 
walkers,  or  haunters  of  bawdy-houfes,  aie  to  M 
indided  before  juftices  of  peace,  &c    But  it  u 


-^^Aaantiquary  will  fcosn  to  met^tion  a  pinner  or  not  heki  lawful  for  a  conftable,  &c.  to  take  upaof 

mgU-raag  but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a  father  of  woman  as  a  night-walker  on  bare  fufptckw  only « 

the  church  on  the  viltaaod  peplos.  jiddi/.  am  Med.  bdng  of  Ul  fame,  unlefs  (he  be  guHty  of  a  \xea^ 

*  NiOHTRAVBH.is./  [ntglfi  rooeni  nyOkaraM.y  of  the  peace,  orfome  unlawfiilafi,  and  found  mil- 

Abudfimpofed^rfiUomen^thatcriealoudiathft  * 


doing. 
C3.)  NiOHT-WAiKERSi  is  medioQC. 


SeeMi- 
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*  Njghtwarbliiig,  adj.  \nigbt  and  n»arhU-'\ 
Siqgiflg  in  the  tA^X* — 

Nov  is  the  pteaiant  time» 
The  coQWthe  filent»  lave  where  filence  yieldt 
To  the  i^gkt'VfarMhg  bird.       MUt.  Par.  Lojt. 

*  NiGHTWAKD.  adj.  \mght  and  tvoritf.]  Ap- 
proaching towards  night^-*>Tbeir  nightward  ftu- 
dies,  wherewith  they  clofe  the  day's  work.  MUt* 
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*  NiGHTWATCH.  JT.  /.  Inight  and  watchS]  A 
period  of  the  lught  as  difUnguiihed  by  change  of 
the  watdi.— I  meditate  on  thee  in  the  night- 
vtatches*  Ffalm  Iziii.  6.  ^ 

NIGIOIUS  FiGULUs,  Poblitts,  one  of  the  moft 
leaned  men  of  ancient  Roaie»  flourished  at  the 
(^  time  with  Cicera  He  wrote  on  Tarioas  fub- 
jedi ;  but  his  pieces  appeared  fo  refined  and  dif-. 
ficultf  that  they  were  not  regarded*  He  afiifted 
Cicero,  with  great  prudence*  in  defeating  Catiline's 
coo^incyt  a^  did  him  many  (eryices  in  the  time 
cfhiiadverfity.  He  adhered  to  Pompey  in  op- 
pofitioo  to  Caelar;  which  occafioned  his  exile,  and 
he  died  in  baniiSMnent.  Cicero»  who  had  always 
eotertained  the  higheft  efteem  for  him,  wrote  a 
beautiftil  cooiblatonr  letter  to  him  (the  13th  of 
hh'  4«  od  Ftum&ares)* 

NIGONO,  a  town  of  Italy*  In  the  dep.  of 
Paaaro,  and  diftrid*  lateduchy»  of  Modena;  %% 
miles  SW.  of  Modena. 

»  NIGR£SC£NT.  adj.  Itdgrefcau.  Latin.] 
Gfowini  black  ;  approaching  to  blacknefs. 

•NIGRinCA'nON.  n./.\^9xAfado,U!L'\ 
The  ad  of  making  black. 

KIGRINA^  io  botany*  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gyoia  order,  belonging  to  the  penUndria  dais  of 
plaits.  The  corolla  is  funnel-(haped ;  the  calyx 
inflated ;  the  fiigaia  obtufe ;  the  capfale  bilocular. 

NIGRITIA.    See  Negkoland. 

KI&TSINGt  a  town  of  Cf^ina,  of  the  3d  rank* 
io  the  proT.  of  Pe^tche-li }  %$  miles  £.  of  King. 

(i.)Kl6UA9  or  Chegob*  in  zoology*  the  Indian 
name  of  an  inied  common  in  Mexico  and  Peru, 
aod  aUb  found  in  other  hot  countries*  where  it  is 
called  riQUB,  it  an  exceeding  finall  animali  not 
very  unlike  Jt  flea,  aod  is  brad  in  the  duft.  It 
fixes  upon  the  feet*  and  breaking  infenfibly  the 
cotidc^  it  neftles  betwixt  that  and  the  true  ikin, 
which  alfo^  onkis  it  is  immediately  taken  out*  it 
lireaka*  and  pierces  at  laft  to  the  lieih*  multiply, 
ing  with  a  rapidity  almoft  incnsdiblc*  It  is  feldom 
horned  until  it  fnerces  the  true  (kin*  when  it 
canics  an  intolerable  itching;  Th^fe  infeds,  with 
tbeiraftonilbing  multiplicatioo*  would  foon  dif- 
people  tbofe  countries,  were  it  lefs  eafy  to  avoid 
then,  or  were  the  inhabitants  lefs  dexterous  in 
getting  them  oat  before  thev  begin  to  fpread.  The 
poor*  however,  who  are  doomed  by  the  rich  to 
■vc  in  the  daft*  and  to  a  habitual  negled  of  their 
perlkttSp  foiler  theie  inleda  fometimes  to  multi* 
plf  (b  £ur  as  to  make  large  holes  in  their  fleib, 
aadeven  to  occafioo  dangerous  wounds.  If  it  is 
perccircd  in  the  beginning,  it  is  extraaed  with 
little  pain^  but  having  once  lodged  iu  head*  and 
pierced  the  ilun,  the  patient  muft  undergo  th^ 
pain  of  an  incifion,  without  which  a  nodua-would 
oe  formed^  and  a  multitude  of  inieas  engendered, 


which  would  foon  overfpread  the  foot  and  leg. 
One  fpecies  of  the  nigua  is  venomous ;  and  when 
it  enters  the  toe*  an  inflammatory  fweliing*  greatly 
reiembling  a  venereal  bubo,  takes  place^in  the. 
groin. 

(2O  NiQUA*  a  river  of  Hifpaniola,  on  the  8.  fide 
of  the  ifland,  which  falls  into  the  fea  ax  miles  £• 
oftheNiflao. 

(3, 4.)  Nigua,  a  town  and  pariih  of  HifpaBioli(» 
on  the  above  river*  containing  ^500  inhabitanta 
before  the  late  convulfions. 

NIHIL  ALBUM,  [Lat. «. «.  A  White  Nothing*) 
a  name  given  to  the  white  flocks  that  iflue  irooi 
bcirning  zinc;  called  alfo  Pompho^ix,  Phliojo- 
phicid  W60I9  and  Flowers  of  Zinc  \  and  in  the 
new  nomenclature  thi  Sublimtd  Oxide  qfZim.  See 
Chemistby*^  85a;andMETALLURGYiiVir#III. 
Sea.  III. 

*  NIHILITY.  »•/.  \mttliUt  Fr.  sOwAmi,  Lat] 
Nothingnefs ;  the  date  of  being  nothing.— Not 
being  is  confidered  as  excluding  all  fubftance*  and 
then  all  mAes  are  alfo  neceflarily  excluded  ; 
and  this  we  call  pdre  mfulityt  or  mere  not^g. 
Watts. 

NIJ AR*  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada,  la  nukt, 
N£.  of  Almeria. 

NIKALINZIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Red 
Ruffia,  44  ni^8  S.  of  Halicz. 
NJKDE*  or  Nigdbh.    See  Nigdbh. 
NIKIA,  a  town  of  Turkey*  in  Macedonia. 
NIKIOPING,  or  NykopiDg,  Lf.^.  New  Mart,! 
an  ancient  city  of  Sweden,  capital  of  Suderma^- 
land,  feated^t  the  mouth  of  4  river,  which  runs 
through  it,  and  has  a  ftone  bridge  near  the  Baltic 
It  was  anciently  the  refide^ce  of  the  kings  of  Su« 
dermania.  The  climate  is  very  falubrious.  It  was 
almoft  burnt  in  x66i ;  its  caftle  was  demolilhed 
in  1665 ;  and  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Rufliana  in 
17 19.    It  has  %  churches*  a  good  harbour,  and 
manufaAoriesof  cloth  and  leatb^s  and  carries 
on  great  ti^e  by  fea.    The.  population  is  above 
xaoo.    It  lies  50  miles,  Cruttweil  iays  60|SW.  of 
Stockholm.    Lon.  i6. 40.  £•    Lat.  5&  40.  N. 
NIKITSK*  a  town  of  Ruifia*  in  Mofcow, 
NIKOLAEUSKOI,  3  towns  of  Ruffia;  two  in 
Tobolik*  and  one  in  Vologda. 
NIKOLSK,  a  town  of  Ri&ffia*  in  Uftiug. 
NIKOLSKOI,  5  towns  of  Ruifia^  of  which  3 
are  in  the  prov.  of  Archangel :  aftt  s%  miles  SW« 
of  Archangel;  ad,  i%  miles  S£.  of  Onega;  3d, 
«a  miles  S.  of  Mezen:  4«  in  Vologda,  %a  mil^ 
S£.  of  Vologda:  5.  in  Upland,  on  tbeUral,^ 
miles  £S£.  of  Orenburg. 

(x.)  NIKOPING*  a  town  of^Denmark.  capital 
of  the  ifiand  of  Falfler«  55  miles  SW.  of  C9pen- 
hageo«    Lon.  ii.  7.  £.    Lat.  54-  40*  N. 

(l.)  NiKOPINO.     SeeNlKLOPlNG. 

NlKOTSKOl,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  Tobolik, 
40  miles  N.  of  Tomlk. 
NILAB*  a  name  given  tothe  Ihdus, 
(i.)  NILE,  aJai^ge  and  celebrated  river  of  Africa, 
to  which  the  country  .of  .£gypt  owes  its  ferti- 
lity; and  the  exploring  of  thefources  of  V^hich 
has*  .from  the  remoteft  ages,  been  accounted  im»> 
pradicable.  Of  late*  however*  this  has  been  done 
by  James  Bruce,  ffq.  of  Kinnaird*  in  Scotland ; 
who  fpent  feveral  years  at  the  court  of  Abyflhiia, 
and,  by  the  favour  of  'the  emperor  and  great 
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-people  of  the  country^  was  enabled  to  accompUfh 
*tbe  ardnouB  talk.    See  Bi.vce,  N^  i. 

(%,)    NlLB»    ATTEMPTS    MADB    TO   DIBCOVEK 

TBE  SOURCES  OF  THB.  Mr  Brooe,  in  his  Tra* 
^eis,  fAjh  the  inauiry  concerning  its  fprings  be- 
gan  before  either  hiftory  or  tradition.  The  phi- 
lolbphers  of  Meroe,  In  his  opinion^  were  the  firft 
mho  undertook  to  make  obfervations  to  deter- 
mine the  point ;  their  country  being  fo  fituated» 
that  they  could  perceive  every  thing  relative  to 
the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  river»  without  any 
danger  from  its  overflowing.  Being  much  .ad- ' 
dieted  to  aftronomyy  it  could  not  long  efcape 
them»  that  the  heliacal  rifing  of  the  dog-ftar  wfts" 
a  fignal  for  Egypt  to  prepare  for  the  inundation ; 
^without  which  it  was  vain  to  expedl  any  crop. 
Inthefe  early  ages,  when  travelling  into  foreign 
countries  was  imj^raAicable  by  private  perfonsy 
•the  inquiry  into  the  fources  of  the  Nile  became 
.an  objed  to  the  greateft  monarehs.  Sefoftris  pre- 
ferred the  honour  of  dtfcovertng  them  to  all  the 
'Vi6tories  he  had  obtained.  Alexander  tl>e  Great  had 
.a  great  curiofity  to  difcover  thefe  fountains.  He 
•employed  natives  of  Ethiopia  to  make  iearch»  but 
they  mifled  their  aim.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  foU 
.}ovied  Aleatander's  attempts  to  difcover  the  fource 
tsf  the  Nile ;  but.  he  likewife  proving  unfuccefsful, 
the  talk  ws^s  next  in  vain  undertaken  by  Ptolemv 
Euergetes.  Caeiar  had  the  ikme  curiofity  with 
^otber  con<iuerorB  to  vilit  the  fprings  of  the  Nile, 
■though  his  Situation  did  not  allow  him'  to  make 
any  attempt  for  that  purpofe.  Nero^  however, 
wj(s  more  aAive.  He  fent  two  centurions  into 
'Xthiopia,  With  orders  to  explore  the  unknown 
fountains  of  this  river ;  but  they  returned  with- 
out accompliihing  their  errand.  No  other  attempt 
vas  made  by  the  ancients  to  difcover  the  fources 
<of  this  celebrated  river;  and  the  matter  was  looked 
^pon  to  be  an  impoffibility,  infomuch  that  e^ui 
NiU  quarert  became  a  proverb^  denoting  the  an* 
poilibiltty  of  any  undeigtakifig.  The  only  account 
of  the  fountains  of  the  Nile  publifhed  before  that 
.of  Mr  Bruce*  was  Kircher's ;  who  fays  that  he 
*Cook  it  from  the  writings  of  Peter  Paez.  Mr  Bruce, 
however,  adduces  many  proofs  to  fapport  his 
^(Tertion,  that  Paez  never  faw  thefe  fountains ; 
and  he  conGders  himfelf  asthe  firft  European  who 
^reached  the  fources  of  this  river. 

(3.)  Nile,  Mk  Brucb's  desckiptiom  of  the 
-flOURCBs  <7V  the.  Our  author  informs  US  that 
the  fources  of  the  Nile  are  in  the  couivtry  of  the 
Agows,  as  Kircher  had  iaid ;  fo  that  the  latter 
muft  either'  havevifited  them  himfelf,  or  have  bad 
•very  good  information  concerning  them.  The 
name  of  the  place  through  which  is  the  pafTage  to 
the  territory  of  the  AgowS}  is  Mala;  a  plain,  or 
vrather  valley,  generally  about  half  a  mile,  and  no- 
where exceeding  a  whole  mile,  in  breadth.  The 
jnountains  which  furround  it  are  at  firft  of  an  in- 
^onfiderable  height,  covered  to  the  very  top  with 
herbage  and  acacia  trees ;  tet  in  proceeding  to 
^he  S.  they  become  more  frigged  and  woody.  On 
the  top  of  thefe  mountaios  are  delichtful  plains, 
producing  excellent  pafture.  Thole  of  the  W. 
join  a  mountain  called  Afirma/hh  where,  from  a 
diredtion  nearly  S£.  they  turn  S.  and  inclofe  the 
villages  and  territory  of  Sacata^  wntch  lie  at  the 
;fbot.of/them  }^and  fttll  lower,  that  is,  more  to  the 
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W.  is  the  fmall  village  of  Geeffi,  where  the  foun- 
tains of  the  Nile  are  fituated.  Here  the  moun- 
tains are  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent ;  and  along 
thefe  the  river  takes  its  conrfe.  Thofe  which  in- 
clofe the  £.  fide  of  the  plain  run  parallel  to  the 
former  in  their  whole  courfe,  makmg  part  of  the 
moantains  of  Lechtambara,  or  at  leaft  joining 
with  them;  and  thefe  two,  when  bdiind  Afor- 
maika,  turn  to  the  S.  and  then  to  the  SW.  taking 
the  lame  form  as  they  do  $  only  making  a  greater 
curv^,  and  mclofing  them  likewife  into  the  form 
of  a  crefcent,  the  extremity  lof  which  terminatet 
immediately  above  a  fmall  lake  named  Oom^rrot, 
in  the  plain  of  Afiba,  below  Geefli,  and  diredty 
at  the  fountahis  of  the  Nile.  Having  pafled  fi>> 
veral  confiderable  fl.reams,  all'of  which  fa\\  into 
the  Nile,  our  traveller  found  himfelf  at  laft 
obliged  to  afcend  a  Very  fteep  and  rugged  moun- 
tain, where  no  other  path  was  to  be  found  but  a 
ver^  narrow  one.  made  by  the  flieep  or  gop^ts,  and 
which  in  fome  places  was  broken,  and  full  of 
holes;  in  others,  he  was  obftritAed  with  large 
ftones,  which'  feemed  to  have  remahied  there  €nce 
the  creation.  The  whole  was  covered  with  thick 
wood ;  and  he  was  everywhere  (topped  by  the 
KAMTVPFA  (fee  Ethiopia,  §  6S.),  as  well  as  by 
feveral  other  thorny  plants,  as  troublefome  as  that. 
Having  at  laft,  however,  reached  the  top,  he  had 
a  fight  of  the  Nile  immediately  below  him ;  but 
fo  diminilhed  in  fize,  that  rt  now  appeared  only 
a  brook  fcarce  fufficient  to  turn  a  mill.  The  vil- 
lage of  Geeih  is  not  withinfight  of  the  fountains 
of  the  river,  though  not  more  than  600  yards  dif- 
taut  from  them.  The  country  about  that  place 
terminates  In  a  cliff  about  300  7*fds  high,  which 
reaches  down  to  the  plain  of  Atiba,  continuing  in 
the  (ame  degree  of  elevation  till  it  meets  the  Nile 
again  about  17  miles  to  the  S.  after  having  made 
the  circuit  of  the  provmces  of  Gojam  and  Da* 
mot.  From  the^  edge  of  the  cliff  of  Geeih,  above 
where  the  village  is  fituated,  the  ground  flopes 
with  an  afcent  due  N.  to  a  triangular  marfh  up- 
wards of  86  yards  broad,  and  186  from  the  edge 
of  the  cUif,  and  from  a  prieft's  houfe  Where  *Mr 
Bruce  refided.^  On  the  £.  the  ground  defcends 
with  a  very  gentle  flopefrom  the  large  village  of 
8ACALA,  which  gives  name  to  the  territory,  and 
is  about  fi|t  miles  from  the  fource,  though  to  ap- 
pearance not  above  two.  About  the  middle  of 
this  marfh,  and  not  quite  40  yards  from  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Geefh,  rifes  a  circular  hillock, 
about  three  t(xi  from  the  furface  of  the  marih  iHelf, 
though  founded  apparently  much  deeper  in  it.  The 
diameter''of  this  hillock  is  not  quite  xi  feet,  and 
it  is  furrounded  by  a  (hallow  trench,  which  collects 
the  water,  and  fends  it  off  to  the£.  This  is  firmly 
built  of  fod  brought  from  the  fides,  and  kept  coo- 
ftantly  in  repair  by  the  Agows,  who  worlhfp  the 
river,  and  perform  their  religious  ceremonies  upon 
this  as  an  altar.  In  the  midft  of  it  is  a  circular 
hole,  a  work  of  art.  It  is  always  kept  clear  of 
grafs  and  aquatic  plants,  and  the  water  in  it  is  per. 
ftBXy  pure  and  limpid,  but  without  any  motion 
on  its  furface.  The  mouth  is  fome  parts  of  an 
inch  lefs  than  three  feet  diameter ;  and  at  the 
time  our  author  firft  vifited  it  (Nov.  5,  X77o)»  the 
water  ftood  about  two  inthes  from  the  brim,  nor 
did  it  either  increafe  or  diD.iniih  during  all  the 

time 
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time  of  bit  reSdence  at  Geefli.  On  putting  dowt) 
the  ihaft  of  a  lao'c^y  he  found  a  very  feeble  refift- 
aoce  at  fix  feet  four  inches*  as  if  from  wealc  ruflies 
and  grafs:  and  aboiit  fix  inches  deeper,  he  found 
hh  laoce  had  entered  into  a  foft  earth*  but  met 
vitb  no  obftmlEtion  from  ftones  or  gravel :  and 
the  fame  was  confirmed  by  ufing  a  heavy  pVum* 
met,  with  a  line  befmeared  with  foap,rTrThi8  i» 
the  firft  fountain  Of  the  Kile.  The  ad  fountain 
isaboat  lo  feet  from  the  former*  a  little  to  the 
W.  by  S.  and  is'  only  xx  Inches  Jn  diameter,  but 
S  feet  3  inches  deep.  The  3d  U  about  10  feet 
SSW.  from  the  Brit;  the  mouth  being  fomewhat 
more  than  twa  feet~  in  diameter,  and  5  fee(  8  in- 
ches in  depth.  Thefa fountains  are  made  ufe  of 
as  altars/  and  from  the  foot  of  each  ifTues  a  briflL 
running  nil,  which*  uniting  with  the  water  of  the 
firft  trench*  ^oes  off  at  the  £.  fide  in  a  ftream 
^^hich,  our  author  conjedures*  would  fill  a  pipe 
aboat  two  inches  diamfeter.  The  water  .of  thefe 
fountains  is  extremely  light  and  good*  and  in- 
tenfety  cold*  though  eiqpofed  to  the  fcorching 
heat  of  ^he  fun  without  any  fhelter ;  there  being 
no  trees  nearer  than  the  cliff  of  Geefh.  The  lon- 
gitude of  the  principal  fountain  v^as  found  by  Mr 
Bruce  to  be  36°  S5  30' £•  of  Greenwich.  .The 
deration  of  the  ground  muft  be  great*  as  the'ba* 
rometer  ftood  only  at  %%  Englifli  inches.  **  Nei- 
ther fays  he  did  it  vary  fenfibly  from  that  height 
any  of  the  following  days  I  ftaid  at  Geefli  j  and 
tiience  I  inferred*  that  at  the  fources  of  the  Nile 
I  was  then  more  than  two  miles  above  the  level 
of  the  fea ;  a  prodigious  height*  to  enjoy  a  iky 
perpetually  clear*  aa  alfo  a  hot  fun  never  overcaft 
for  a  moment  with  clouds  from  rifing  to  fetting.'' 
In  the  morning  of  Nov.  6.  the  theroMimeter  ftood 
at  44%  at  noon  96%  and  at  funfet  46^  It  was 
lenfibly  cold  at  nightt  and  ftill  more  fo  about  an 
hour  before  funrife.  The  Nile,  thus  formed  by 
the  union  of  ftreams  from  thefe  three  fountains* 
runs  £.  through  the  marfh  ior  about  30  vards* 
with  ver^  little  increafe  of  its  water*  but  ftill  dif- 
tindly  vifible,  tilt  it  is  met  by  the  graflfy  brink  of 
the  land  defcending  from  Sacala.  By  this  it  is 
turned  gradually  N£.  and  then  due  N.;  and  in 


comes  a  confiderable  ftream*  with,  high  and  hro* 
ken  banks  covered  with  old  trees  for  three  miles. 
In  its  courfe  it  inclines  to  the  N£«  and  winds 
very  much*  ti}L  it  receives*  firft  a  fmall  river  named 
DiwCf  and  then  another  named  l}eeohbq%  or  the 
river  fye.  Turning  then  (harply  to  the  £.  it  falls 
down  another  cataradt*  and  about  3  miles  below 
receives  thejemma*  a  pure  and  Timpid  ftream* 
not  inferior  in  fize  to  itfelf.  Proceeding  ftill  to 
the  N.  it  receives  a.number  of  other  ftreams*  and 
at  laft  croftes  the  S.  part  of  the  lake  Tzana  or 
Dembea,  preferving  the  colour  of  its  ftream  du« 
ring  its  paflage*  and  ifTuing  out  at  the  W.  fide  of 
it  in  the  territory  of  Dara.  There  is  a  ford* 
though  very  deep  and  dangerous*  at  the  palace 
where  the  Nile  firft  afTumes  the  name  of  a  river* 
after  emerging  from  the  lake  Dembea  *  but  the 
ftream  in  other  places  is  exceedingly  rapid :  the 
banks  in  a  few  miles  become  very  high*  and  are 
covered  with  the  moft  beautiful  and  variegated 
verdure  that  can  be  conceived.  It  is  now  con- 
fined by  the  mountains  of  Begemder  till  it  reaches 
Alata*  where  is  the  3d  cataract.  This*  lays  Mr 
Bruce*  is  the  moft'  magnificent  fight  he  evbr'be- 
held;  but  he  thinks  that  ,the  height  has  rather 
been  exaggerated  by  the  miiTionaries*  who  make 
it  50  feet ;  and  after  many  attempts  to  meafure 
it*  he  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  only  40  feet  high. 
At  the  time  he  vifited  it*  the  river  had  been  pretty 
much  fwelled  by  rains*  and  fell  in  one  fiieet  of 
water*  without  any  interval*  for  the  fpace  of  half 
an  Bngliih  mile  in  breadth*  with  fuch  a  noife  as 
ftunned  and  nude  him  giddy  for  fome  time.  The 
river;^  for  fome  fipace  both  above  and  below  the 
fall,  was  covered  with  a  thick  mift*  owing  to 
the  fmall  particles  of  the  water  daihed  up  into 
the  air  by  the  violence  of  the  Ihock.  Though 
fwelled  beyond  its  ufual  fize*  it  retained  its  clear- 
nefs*  and  fell  into  a  natural  bafon  of  rock ;  thp 
ftream  appearing  to  run  back  agaioft  the  foot  of 
the  precipice  over  which  it  falls  with  great  vio- 
lence; forming  innumerable  eddies  and  waves. 
Jerome  Lobo  pretends  that  he  was  able  to  reach 
the  foot  of  the  rock*  and  fit  under  the  prodigious 
arch  of  water  fpouting  over  it ;  but  Mr  Bruce 


the  two  miles  in  which.it  flows  in  that  ditedion  pronounces  this  to  be  an  abfolute  falfehood.    The 

it  receives  many  fmall  fprings  from  ftreams  on  noife  of  the  cataradl*  which,  he  iay^  is  like  the 

each  fide  *  fo  that  about  this  difbince  from  the  loudeft  thunder*  could  not  but  confound  and 

fountains  it  becomes  a  ftream  capable  of  turning  deftrov  bis  fenfe  of  hearing';  while  the  rapid  mo- 

2  milL  tion  of  the  water  before  his  eyes  would  dazzle  the 


(4.)Njf.E»  Mr  Bhuce's  d£8Cri?tioii  of  the 

WHOLE    C0t7R8E*    CATARACTS*    &C,     OE     THE. 

From  the  fpot  above  aefcribed*  the  Nile  turns  to 
the  W.  and*  after  running  over  loofe  ftones  occa- 
fiooally  in  that  diredion  about  4  miles  farther* 
there  is  a  fmall  cataraA  of  about  fix  feet  in  height 


fieht*  make  him  giddy,  and  utteriy  deprive  him 
of  alfliis  intelleAual  powers.  **  It  was  a  moft 
magnificent  fight  (fays  Mr  Bruce)*  that  ages*  ad- 
ded to  the  greateft  length  of  hiunan  life*  would 
not  de&ce  or  eradicate  from  my  memory:  it 
ftruck  me  with  a  kind  of  ftupor,  and  a  total  obli* 


after  which  it  leaves  the  mountainous  country*  vion  of  where  I  was*  and  of  every  other  fublunary 
and  uJtes  its  courfe  through  the  plains  of  Goutto.  concern.^'  About  half  a  mile  below  the  catara^it 
Here  it  flows  fo  gently  that  its  motion  is  (carcely    the  Nile  is  confined  between  two  rocks,  where  it 


to  be  perceived*  but  turns  and  winds  in  its  direc- 
tion more  than  any  river  he  ever  faw ;  forming 
more  than  %o  iharp  angular  pentnfulas*  in  the 
fjuce  of  5  miles.  Here  the  foil  is  compofed  of  a 
marfliy  clay,  quite  deftitute  of  trees,  and  very 


runs  in  a  narrow  channel  with  impetuous  velocity 
and  great  noife.  At  the  village  of  Alata  there  is 
a  bridge  over  it*  confifting  of  one  arch*  aj  feet 
wide.  This  bridge  is  ftrongly  fixed  into  the  folid 
rock  on  both  fides*  and  fome  part  of  the  parapets 


difficult  to  travel  through ;  and  where  its  ftream  jtill  remain.    No  crocodiles  ever  come  to  Alata* 


receives  no  confiderable  addition.  lifuing  thence, 
however,  it  is  joined  by  feveral  rivulets  whicJ  fall 
from  the  mountains  on  each  ^dcf  fo  that  it  be- 


nor  are  any  ever  feen  beyond  the.  cataract.  Be- 
low this  tremendous  water-fall  the  Nile  takes  a 
S£*  direaioo,  along  the  W.  fide  of  Begemder 

and 
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Iffid  Amhara  oft  the  right,  inclofiog  the  province 
f>f  Gcgam.  It  recetves  a  great  number  of  ft/eams 
fi-om  both  fidesi  and  after  feveral  turns  takes  at 
laft  a  diredion  almoft  due  N.  and  appfroaches 
within  63  miles  of  its'fource.  Notwithftandtng 
the  vaft  increafe  of  iU  waters*  however,  it  is  ftill 
foidable  at  Ibme  feafons^  and  the  Galla  crofs  it 
ait  all  times  without  difficulty,  either  bv  fwtm- 
niing,  or  on  goats  (kins  blown  up  like  bladders. 
It  IB  likewife  crofled  on  fmall  rafts,  placed  on  two 
Ikins  filled  with  wind ;  or  b^  twitting  their  hands 
round V  the  tai^s  of  the  hoHes  who  fwim  over ;  a 
method  always  ufed  by  the  women  who  follow 
the  Abyflinian  armies,  and  are  obliged  to  crofs 
tinfordable  rivers.  In  this  part  of  the  river  croco- 
diles are  met  with  in  great  numbers.  The  Nile 
nowieems  to  have  forced  its  paflage  through  a 
gap  in  fome  very  high  nountams,  which  bound 
the  country  of  the  Ganges,  and  falls  down  a  ca> 
tarad  of  s8o  feet  high ;  and  immediately  below 
this  are  two  others,  both  of  very  confiderable 
lieighl.  Thefe  mountains  run  a  great  way  to  the 
W.  wlicre  they  ire  called  D^n  or  Ttglai  the  £. 
end  of  them  joining  the  mountains  of  Kueira, 
where  they  are  nlmol  Fazuefo^  Thele  mountains 
are  all  inhabited  by  Pagan  nations ;  but  the  coun- 
try is  lefs  known  than  any  other  on  the  African 
continent.  There  Is  plenty  of  gold  walhed  down 
ifrom  the  mountains  by  the  torrents  in  the  rainy 
.  feafon ;  which  is  tYtt  fine  gold  of  Sennaar  named 
Tibber.  The  Nile,  now  running  plofe  by  Sen- 
naar in  a  diredion  nearly  N*  and  S.  makes  after- 
ward* a  Ibarp  turn  to  the  E.  affording  a  pleafant 
view  m  the  fair  feafon,  when  it  is  Urim-roll,  and 
indeed  the  only  ornament  of  that  bare  and  inbof- 
pitabie*  country.  Leaving  Sennaar,  it  pafTes  by 
many  lar^e  towns  inhabited  by  Arabs,  of  a  white 
compledtion ;  then  paifing  Gori,  and  turning  to 
the  NE.  it  joins  the  Tacazze,  paffing,  during  its 
courfe  through  this  country,  a  laige  and  populous 
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which  we  4haII  only  quote  a  part.  By.  the  Agows 
it  is  named  Gxtitt  Gee/a,  or  Seir;  the  firft  of 
which  terms  fi|nifies.a  god.  It  is  likewife  named 
Abi  father  ;*and  has  many  other  names,  all  of  theai, 
imploring  the  moft  profound  veneration.  In  Go- 
jam  It  is  named  Abaj,  which  fignifies  Wirflcwing* 
By  the  Gongas  on  the  S.  of  mounts  Dyre  and 
Tagia,  it  is  called  Dabli;  by  thoie  on  the  N. 
Kvwafsi  both  of  which  imply  dog-Jar.  Formerly 
the  Nile  had  the  name  of  SirUt  both  before  and 
after  it  enters  Beja,  which  the  Greeks  imagined 
was  given  to  it  on  account  of  its  black  colour  dur- 
mg  the  Innndation ;  but  Mr  Bruce  afltites  us  that 
the  river  has  no  fuch  colour.  He  affirms,  with 
great  probability,  that  this  name'io  the  country 
of  Beja  imports  the  river  of  the  iog-fiar^  on  whofe 
vertical  appearance  this  river  overflows;  ^  and 
this  idolatrous  worfhip  (lays  he)  was  probabl^f 
part  of  the  reafon  of  the  queftion  the  prophet  Je- 
remiah aiks :  And  what  haft  thou  to  do  in  Egypt 
td  drink  the  water  of  Seir,  or  the  water  profan- 
ed by  idolatrous  rites??'  As  for  the  firft,  it  is 
only  the  tranflation  of  the  word  babar  applied  to 
the  Nile.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bar^ra  to  thia 
day  call  it  Bahar  el  Nil^  or  the  fea  of  the  Nile, 
in  contradiftindion  to  the  Red  Sea,  for  which 
they  have  no  other  name  than  Bahar  ti  Molecb^ 
or  the  Salt  Sea.  The  jundion  of  the  three  great 
rivers,  the  Nile  flowing  on  the  W.  fide  of  Meroe ; 
the  Tacazze,  which  wafhes  the  £•  fide,  and  joins 
the  Nile  at  Maggiran  in  N.  L.  17^;  and  the 
Mareb,  which  falls  into  this  laft  fomelfaing  above 
the  jundion,  gives  the  name  of  Triton  to  the  Nile. 
The  ancient  name  Egyptus  given  it  in  Homer  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from  its  black  co« 
lour ;  but  Mr  Bruce  derives  it  from  T  Gifpu  the 
name  given  to  Egypt  io  Ethiopiai  u  c*  tbt  Coimiry 
qf  Canals. 

(6'.)NlLB,  NATURAL  CAUSES  OF  THE   INUN- 

DATioN  OB  THE.    Under  the  article  Egypt, 


town  named  C6mir,  prc^ably  the  Gmvi^c^  of  the  (^  as.)  we  have  fb  fully  explained  the  caufe  of 
, — •-_.-  u —  »*_  n r. !.„  ^u . —  the  annual  inundation  of  the  Nile,  that,  with  re- 
gard to  the  phenomenon''  itfelf,  nothing  fsrthe^ 
teems  necefTary  to  be  added.  We  fhall  therefore 
only  quote  fircmi  Mr  Bruce  what  he  has  Caid  con- 
cerning the  mode  of  natural  operation  by  which 
the  tropical  rains  are  produced ;  which  are  now 
univerfally  allowed  to  be  the  caufe  of  the  annual 
overflowing  of  this  and  other  rivers.  The  air  is 
fo  much  rarefied  by  the  fun,  during  the  time  that 
he  remains  almoft  ftationary  over  yie  tropic  of 
Capricorn,  that  the  other  winds  loaded  with  va- 
pours rufh  in  upon  the  land  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  on  the  weft,  tho  Indian  ocean  on  the  eaft, 
and  the  cold  Southern  ocean  beyond  the  Ctge. 
Thus  a  great  ouantity  of  vapour  is  gathered,  as 
it  were,  into  a  ioeus ;  and  as  the  fame  caules  con- 
tinue to  operate  during  the  pregre&  of  the  fun 
northward,  a  vaft  train  of  clouds  proceed  from 
S.  to  N.  which  are  fometimes  extended  much 
hxthxx  than  at  other  times.  Thus  for  two  years 
fome  white  dappled  clouds  were  fecn  at  Gcxidar 
on  the  7th  of  January ;  the  fun  being  then  34* 
from  the  zenith,  and  not  the  leaft  cloudy  fpecfc 
having  been  feen  for  feveral  months  before. 
About  the  firft  of  March,  however,  it  begins  to 
rain  at  Gondar,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time,  in  large  drops ;  the  fun  being  then  about 

5°  diftant 
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)incients.^  Here  Mr  Bruce  fuppofes  the  ancient 
ifland  or  peninfula  of  mekoi  to  have  been  fituat- 
ed.  Having  at  length  received  the  great  river 
Atbara,  the  Aftaboras  of  the  ancients,  it  turns 
diredly  N.  for  about  two  degrees ;  then  making 
a  very  un^e&ed  turn  W.  by  S.  for  more  than 
two  degrees  in  longitude,  and  winding  very  little, 
it  arrives  at  Korti,  the  firft  town  in  Barahra,  or 
kingdom  of  Doif^ola.  From  Korti  it  runs  almoft 
SW.  till  it  palTes  Doogola,  called  alfo  Bejat  the 
tapital  of  Barahra ;  after  which  it  comes  to  Mof- 
cbo,  a  confiderable  town,  and  pUce  of  refrefh- 
mcnt  to  the  caravans  when  they  were  allowed  to 
pi^  from  Egypt  to  Ethiopia.  Thence  turning  to 
the  NE.  it  meets  vrith  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
about  ai^  15'  Lat.  N.  where  is  the  7th  catarad 
^  named  Jan  Adel.  This  is  likewife  very  tremend- 
ous, though  not  above  half  as  high  as  that  of 
Alata.  Tfiis  courfe  is  now  continued  till  it  fslls 
into  the  Mediterranean;  there  being  only  one 
other  cataradt  in  the  whole  fpace,  which  is  much 
inferior  to  any  of  thofe  already  defcribed. 

(5.)NiLS,  Names  OF  THE.  The  fuperior  ve- 
neration paid  to  the  E.  branch  of  this  celebrated 
river  appears  from  the  variety  of  names  given  to 
it,  as  well  as  from  the  import  of  thefe  names ;  of 
which  Mr  Bruce  gives  a  full  account,  but  of 


NIL 


4*  diibiit  from  the  zenith.  Th6  nany  leafon 
icommcnoct  with  ^oloice  at  every  place  when  the 
fun  comes  dueAly  over  it  i  and  before  it  commen* 
ces  at  Gondar,  green  bought  and  leaves  appear 
floatiiig  in  the  Bahar  el  Abiad  or  White  River, 
vriiich  according  to  the  accounts  given  bv  the 
GalUy  our  author  foppofes  to  take  its  nfe  in 
about  5^  Lat  N.  The  rams  therefore  precede 
the  fan  only  aboat  5^ ;  but  they  continue  and  in« 
creafe  after  he  has  pafled  it*  In  April  all  the 
rivers  in  the  S.  of  Abyflinia  begin  to  fwell,  and 
greatly  augment  the  Kile,  which  is  farther  aug- 
mented by  the  vaft  <(bantity  of  wsLtkr  poured  io- 
to  the  hke  Tzana.  On  the  firft  days  of  May, 
the  fun  pa0es  the  village  of  Gerri,  which  is  the 
limit  of  the  tropical  rains ;  and  though  the  fun 
ilill  continues  to  operate  with  unabated  vigour,  all 
his  influence  cannot  bring  the  clouds  farther  north- 
ward than  this  village ;  the  resfon  of  which  Mr 
Bruce  fuppofes  to  be  the  want  of  mountains  to 
the  northward.  In  confirmation  of  this,  he  ob« 
ferves,  that  the  tropical  rains  ftop  at  lat.  14^ 
indead  of  16^  in  the  W.  part  of  the  continent. 
All  this  time,  however,  they  continue  violent  in 
Abyffinia ;  and  in  the  beginnmg  of  June  the  riven 
are  ail  full,  and  continue -fo  while  the  fun  re* 
mains  ftationary  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  This 
excef&ve  rain,  which  would  fweep  of  the  whote 
foil  of  Egypt  into  the  lea,  were  it  to  continiie  with- 
out  intermi£Bon,  begins  to  abate  as  the  fun  turns 
fouth-ward-;  and  on  his  arrival  at  the  zenith  of 
each  place,  on  his  paflage  towards  that  quarter, 
tbe^  oeale  entirely :  the  reafon  of  which  is  no  lefs 
difficult  to  be  difcovered,  tlian  that  of  thew  com* 
tng  on  when  he  arrives  at  the  zenitl}  in  his  paifMe 


northward.  The  fad  however  is  certain,  and  the 
tiaM  of  the  rains  ceafi^g  is  czad  to  a  fingle  day  } 
inibmodi,  that  oh  the  sjth  Sept  the  Kile  is  ge* 
nerally  at  its  faigheft  at  Cairo,  and  begbs  to  di* 
minifli  every  day  after.  Immediately  ^Acr  the 
Inn  has-pafled  the  Ihie,  he  begins  the  raifiy  feafon 
to  the  lovth  ward ;  the  rains  confUntly  coming  on 
with  vtoAeooe  as  be  approaches  the  zenith  of  each 
l^aoe;  bat  the  inundation  is  now  promoteid  in  a 
diSemit  manner,  according  to  the  difierence  of 
circomftancesinthefituationofthephices.  From 
sbost  6*  Si  Lat.  a  chain  of  hi^  mountains  runs 
aU  the  way  along  the  middle  of  the  conthient  to- 
wards the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  interfeds  the 
8.  part  of  the  peninfula  nearly  in  the  lame  manner 
that  the  Kile  does  the  northern.  A  ftropg  wind 
from  the  S.  ftopping  the  progrefs  of  the  condenfed 
vapoors^  daihes  them  againit  the  cold  fommits  of 
this  rtdse  of  mountains^  and  forms  many  rivers, 
whidi  dbme  in  the  dirediao  either  of  ealtor  weft 
as  the  levd  prefents  ttfelf.  If  this  is  towards  the 
W.  they  fan  down  the  fides  of  the  mountahis  into 
the  Atbntie,  and  if  on  the  £.  into  the  Indian 
occas^— ^  The  clouds  (fays  Mr  Bruce V  drawn  by 
the  vibiait  aTSkm  of  the  fun,  are  condenfed,  theq 
broken,  and  fall  as  rain  on  the  top  of  this  high 
ridge,  and  fwell  every  river;  while  a  wind  from 
the  ocean,  on  the  £•  blows  like  a  monibon  up 
each  of  thefe  ftreams,  in  a  direAion  contrary  to 
their  current,  during  the  whole  time  of  thelnuo- 
dation  ;  and  this  enables  bolts  to  afcend  into  the 
W.  paru  of  Sofala,  and  the  interior  conntrv  to 
the  monatains,  where  lies  the  gold.   Tbt  fame 
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effed,  from  the  fame  canfe,  is  produced  on  the 
W.  fide  towards  the  Atlantic ;  the  high  ri^e  of 
mountains  being  pbced  between  the  diifeient 
oottotries  W.  and  £•  is  at  once  the  fource  of  their 
riches,  and  of  thofe  rivers  which  condud  to  the 
titafures,  which  would  be  otherwife.inacceiliblep 
in  the  £•  parts  of  the  kingdoms  of  Benin,  Congo, 
and  Angola.  There  are  3  remarkable  appear* 
ances  attending  the  inundation  of  the  Kile.  £very 
rooming  in  Abyffinia  is  clear,  and  the  fun  fhines. 
About  9  a  fmall  cloud,  not  above  4  feet  broody 
appears  in  the  eaft,  whirling  violently  round  as  i£ 
pipon  an  axis{  but,  arrived  near  the  zenith,  it  Mt 
abates  its  motion,  then  loli^  its  form,  and  eztenda 
itfelf  greatly,  and  feems  to  call  up  vapours  from 
all  the  oppofite  quarters.  Thefe  clouds  having  at* 
tained  nearly  the  fame  height,  rufli  agamft  each 
other  with  great  violence.  The  air  impelled  be*^ 
fore  the  heavieft  mafs,  or  fwifteft  mover,  makea 
an  impreffion  of  its  form  on  thecolledion  of  clonda 
oppofite)  and  the  (noment  it  has  taken  poifeifion 
fi  the  fpace  made  to  receive  it,  the  moft  violent 
thunder  poffible  to  be  conceived  inftantly  fblk>ws, 
with  rain  t  after-  fome  hours  the  iky  again  clears* 
with  a  whid  at  K. ;  and  it  is  always  difagreeably 
cold  when  the  thermometer  is  bdow  63^  The 
ad  thing  renuu-kable-is  the  variation  of  the  thermo- 
meter. When  the  fun  is  in  the  fouthem  tropic^ 
36^  diflant  from  the  zenith  of  Oondar,  it  is  feldon\ 
lower  than  ys^;  but  it  hlU  to  6o<^,  and  63% 
when  the  fun  is  immediately  vertical ;  fo  happily 
does  the  approach  of  rain  compenfate  the  heat  o€ 
a  too  fcorahing  fun.  The  34.  is  that  remarkable 
flop  ip  the  extent  of  the  rain  northward,  when 
tJ^e  fun,  that  has  conduced  the  vapours  from  the 


line^  and  fhould  feem  now  more  than,  6ver  to  be 
in  poffefBon  of  them^  is  here  over*ruled  fuddenlv  ; 
till,  on  its  retuip  to  Oorri,  again  it  refumes  the" 
abfolute  conunand  over  the  rain,  and  recondufts  it 
to  the  Line,  to  fumilh  diftant  deluges  to  the  fouth- 
vrard."  It  hu  been  faid  that  th^  quantity  of 
earth  brought  down  by  the  Kile  from  Abyffinia 
is  fo  great,  that  the  whole  land  of  £gypt  i*  pro- 
duced from  it.  This,  however,  cannot  poffibly 
be  the  cafe,  as  Mr  Voiney  has  proved  in  opoofi^ 
tion  to  the  opinion  of  Mr  Savarv  and  otben. 
In  Abyffinia  there  are  very  few  nvers  that  run 
after  Kovember,  as  all  of  them  ftand  in  prodigious 
poolsp  which,  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  turn  putrid* 
and  On  the  commencement  of  the  rains  throw 
off  theur  ftagnant  water  into  the  Kile$  but  at 
laft,  the  rains  becomhig  <:onftant,  all  this  putrid 
matter  is  carried  off,  and  the  waters  of  the 
inundation  become  fwect  and  wholefome.  The 
river  then  paffing  through  the  kingdom  of  Sen* 
naar,,  th^  foil  of  which  is  a  red  bole,  becomet" 
coloured  with  that  earth;  and  this  mixture^ 
along  with  the  moving  fand  of  the  de(arts»  of 
which  it  receives  a  great  quantity  when  raifed? 
by  the  vrind,  precipiutes  all  the  vifcous  and 
putrid  matters  which  float  in  the  waters ;  whence 
Bfr  Pdoock  jndidoully  ohferves,  that  the  Kile 
is  not  Wholefome  when  the  water  is  clear  and 
gteen,  but  when  fo  red  and  turbid  that  it  ftains 
the  water  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  rains  m 
Abyffinia,  which  oeale  about  the  8tb  Sept*  gene- 
rally leave  a  fickly  feafon  in  the  low  country  ; 
but  the  difeafes  produced  by  thefe  rains  are  re- 
moved 
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A'oTcd  by  others  wtitch  come  on  a^out  the  end 
of  Odtober,  and  cea'fe  about  the  8th  Not.  Oa 
thefe  rame  depend  the  latter  crop  of  the  Abyfll- 
nians ;  and  for  thef^  the  Agows  pray  to  the  river, 
or  the  eenm  or  fpirit  refiding  in  it.  In  Egypt, 
howeTef^  the  effedl  of  them  k  CeTdom  pei-ceived ; 
but  in  fome  years  **they  prove  exccffive :  and  it 
has  been  obferved  that  the  Kile,  after  it  has  fallen, 
has  agaifi  rifen  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  alarm  the 
whole  country.  This  is  faid  to  have  happened  in 
«  the  time  of  Cleopatra,  when  it  was  (bppoibd  to 
prefage  the  extin^ion  of  the  government  of  the 
Ptolemies ;  and  in  1737  it  wils  likewife  imagined 
to  portend  fome  dreadful  calamity.  The  quan- 
tity of  rain  by  which  all  this  inundation  is  occa- 
fioned,  varies  conftderably  in  different  years :  at 
leaft  at  Crondar,  where  Mr  Bruce  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meaftiring  it.  In  177,0  it  amounted  to 
35^  inches :  but  in  177 r  it  amounted  to  no  lefs 
than  41*355  inches  horn  the  ternal  equinox  to 
the  8th  of  September. 

(7.)  Nile,  objections  to  Mr  Bruce's  oisco- 
VBRY  OF  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE.  The  above  very 
partfcuFar  and  elaborate  account  of  the  fources 
of  the  Nile  and  of  the  courfe  of  the  river  given 
by  Mr  Bruce,  (§  3, 4.)  hath  not  efcaped  criCicifm. 
We  find  him  accufed  hj  the  reviewers,  not  only 
of  having;  brought  nothmg  to  light  that  was  not 
previoufly  known  to  the  learned,  but  even  of  ha- 
ving revealed  nothing  which  was  notprevtouOy 
publiChed  in  Guthrie's  Oeographical  Grammar. 
This,  however,  feems  by  no  means  a.  fair  and  can- 
did criticifm.  If  the  fources  of  the  Nile,  as  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr  Bruce,  were  known  to  the  author 
of  Guthrie's  Grammar,  they  muft  likewife  have 
been  fo  to  every  retailer  of  geography  fince  the 
time  of  the  miffionaries;  which  is  not  the  cafe. 
If  any  thing  mw  was  publifhed  there' previous 
to  the  appearance  of  Mr  Bruce's  work,  it  mult 
have  been  derived indireaiyfiwihimfelfi  of  which 
clandeftine  method  of  proceeding  that  gentleman 
had  frequent  occalion  to  complain  ip  other  cafes- 
As  little  can  it  be  any  difparagementto  Mr  Bruce's 
labours,  that  he  did  not  difcover  the  fources' 
of  the  W.  branches  of  the  Nile,,  called  the  IVbite 
River.  Had  he  done  fo,  it  might  next  have  been 
objeded,  that  he  did  not  vifit  the  fprings  of  the 
Tacazze,  or  any  other  branch.  That  the  origin 
of  the  White  River  was  unknown  to  the  ancients 
may  readily  be  allowed ;  but  fo  were  the  foun- 
tains of  Geefii,  as  evidently  appears  from  the  er- 
roneous pofition  of  .the  fources  of  the  E.  branth 
of  the  Nile  laid  down  by  Ptolemy.  Our  traveller, 
therefore,  certainly  has  the  merit,  if  not  ijf  dif- 
covering  the  fources,  at  leaft  of  confirming  the 
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that  the  Wef^em,  called  Bafir  el  MsaJ,  or  the 
White  River,  is  the  la^geft  of  the  two.    Were 

a  man  to  travel  (they  urge)  from  Cairo  up  the 
bank^  bf  the  Nile,  in  queft  of  its  fource,  he  would 
doubtlefs,  when  arrived  at  its  divifion  into  two 
channefs,  \contintle  his  journey  ,up  the  greater ; 
for  what  could  induce  faim  to  turn  afide  with  the 
ie/s  .^— Not  the  namef  for  neither  the  Icfs  nor  the 
greater  has,  by  itfeJf,  the  name  wJiich*  in  Egypt, 
is  given  to  both  united.  The  former,  which  haa 
its  fources  in  AbylHnia,  is  there  called  the  jl^y 
or  Mavis  and  ia  other  countries  through  which 
it  runs,  the  Bahr  el  Afreh;  the  latter  is,  from  its 
foprce  to  its  junction  with  the  Abay,  called  Bahr 
el  AUad.  Pliny  believed,  that  the  Nile  came  from 
the  W.  and  Ptolemy  fays,  that  its  remote  fource 
is  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moom.  But  this 
Nile  mud  be  the  White  River,  which  rifes  to  the 
W.  of  Abyflinia,  and  according  to  Abulfeda,  in 
the  mountains  of  Kpmri  or  Kwfimerii  which  in 
Arabic,  fignifies  hmar%  being  the  adjedive  of 
Kummer  the  Moon.  In  oonfbrmity  with  this  an- 
cient account  of  the  fource  of  the  Nile,  Mr  Led- 
yard  was  told  at  Cairo,  by  merchants  from  Dar- 
Fur/  that  the  Nile  has  its  toubtains  in  their  coun- 
try»  at  55  dayajourney  W.  of  Sennaar  which  brings 
them  to  the  Komri  of  Abulfeda,  who,  with  Pto- 
lemy and  EdreH,  places  the  head  of  the  Nile  ia 
a  country  far  removed  from  Abyffinia.  Ptolemy 
mentions  both  branches  4.  .and  while  he  defcribes 
the  eaftem  fo  that  it  cannot  be  taken  for  any 
other  than  the  Abyffinian  branch,  or' the  Nile  of 
Bruce  and  the  Portuguefe  Jefuits,  mentions  a  Ur^ 
ger  branch '  fiowing  frpm  a  more  diftant  fource, 
fituated  to  the  SW«  .whip|i  can^be  no  other  than 
the  White  River  of  Bruce,  the  'BaJbr  el  AbkU^A 
fiedyard  and  Browne^  Tiie  apparent  difierence 
fn  the  accounts  of  thefe  |wo  laft  travellers  is  ea(ily 
reconciled.  Ledyard  fays  the  fouoces  rife  in  Dar- 
Pur;  Browne  places  them  n^ar  Dowga,  a  city  S. 
of  Dar-Fur.  But  as  the  merchants,  who-tjrade  be- 
tween Donga  and  Cairo,  always  camq  with  the 
Dar-Fur  caravan,  he  might  eauly  miflake  .them 
for  Par-Furians  from  that  circumftance.  Browne 
fays  the  country  about  Donga  is  very  mouatain- 
ousj  and  that  where  the  river  rifes  there  are  40 
hiHs  called  Kumri,  frooi  which  iifue  many  fprings, 
which  unite  and  form  the  Bahr  el,Abiad.  Major 
Rennel  places  thofe  mountains  of  the  Mooa  be- 
tween 14°  30'  and  30®  %$'  Lon.  E,  and  between 
5^40'  and  8^  id  Lat.  N.  Browne's  Lon.  and  Lat. 
are  nearly  the  fame;  while  Geefh,  the  fource  of 
Bruce's  Nilp,  lies  about  Lon.  37°  E.'  and  betvireea 
20°  and  ii°Lat.N. 

NILE0S,  the  id  fon  of  CoDaus,  the  patriotic 


accounts  which  the  Jefiiics  have  given  of  the  tdur-  '  king  of  Attica,  who,  after  the  abolition  of  monar- 


ces  of  the  Nile;  and  of  which  the  White  Ri- 
ver, whether  greater  or  fmaller,  feems  to  be  ac- 
counted  only  a  branch.    Still,   however,    it  is 
ur^ed,  that  thofe  fources  of  ^  the .  Nile,  which 
were  fo  mu6h  the  objeAs  of*  ancient  curiofity,. 
have  never  yet  been  feen  by  any  European.   Tbi^ 
feems  to  be  fully  proved  fafy  Major  Rennel,  in  the  ' 
Appendix^  to  Mr  Mungo  Park\  Trails,  and*  by 
Mr  Brov^ne  in  his  account  of  the  Babr  el  'ABiadt 
and  Dar-FnTf  or  Soudan,    (See' Soudan.)     Mr  ' 
Bruce,  (they  argue)  owns  that  the  Nile,  which  ^a- ' 
ters  Egypt,  is  the  conHuence  of  two  ftleams,  and  ' 


cby  at  Athens,  led  a. colony  of  lonians  to  A(}a» 
where  be, built  Epbefiis,  Mifetus,  Prien,  Coloph- 
on, Myus,  l^eos^LebedoS,  Clazomense,  &c.  ^atif. 
vif.  c.  3. 

•  NILL*  n./,  *rhe  ihining  fparks  of  grafa  ia 
trying  and  melting  the  ore. 

^'To  NiLL.  V.  «.  [from  ne  wll%  niUan,  Sazoo.] 
Not  to  will  4  to  refufe;  to  rejed:.— .   • 

Certes,  laid  he,  I  wV/  thine  offerM  grace.  Spmfi 
"  If  now,  with  mani  and  wife  to  wiU  and  niil 
The  felf  fame  things^  a  note  of  concord  be, 
I  know  no  cou{Ae  better  can  agree.  •     Johnfon. 
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KILOMETER)  or  Van  inftrumetit  uled  among 
KILOSCOPE,  3  the  ancients  to  meafure 
the  he^ht  pf  the  water  of  the  Nile  in  its  overflow- 
ings; ancieotly  called  Mikeas,  or  rather  Mykeas^ 
from  MVXB0  to  roar,  or  make  a  hollow  found,  al- 
luding to  the  noife  of  the  wafers.  TJic  word  Ni- 
loroeter  conies  from  Nua^,  NiUi  (and  that  from 
nx  t\^^^nelaf  iHud,  or  as  others  havc^it,  from  vr»,  I 
flowy  and  iws^  mud)»  and  fUTfov,  meafure*  The 
Greeks  more  ordinarily  call  it  Ncixoo'&oyioy.  The 
nilometer  is  faid,  by  feveral  Arabian  writers,  to 
have  been  firft  fet  up,  for  this  purpofe,  by  Jofeph 
during  his  regency,  tn  Egypt:  the  m'aibre  of  it 
was  x6  cubits,  this  being  the  hdght  of  the  increafe 
of  the  Nile,  which  was  neceflary  to  the  friiitfiil- 
nefs  of  Egypt.  From  the  meafure  of  this  column, 
£>r  Cumberland  deduces  an  argument,  to  prove 
that  the  Jewilb  and  Egyptian  cubits  were  of  the 
fame  length.  In  the  late  French  king's  library  is 
an  Arabic  treat! fe  on  the  nilometers,  entitled  Neil 
fi  aInaJ  al  Nal;  wherem  are  defcribed  all  the  over- 
flowings of  the  Nile,  from  the  firft  year  of  the  He- 
gira  to  the  875th.  Herodotus  mentions  a  column 
ere^ed  in  a  point  of  the  Delta,  to  ferve  as  a  ni- 
lometer ;  and  there  is  (till  one  of  the  fame  kind  in 
a  mofque  of  thq  £ime  place.  As  all  the  riches  of 
Egypt  arife  from  the  inundations  bf  the  Nile, 
the  inhabitants  ufed  to  fupplicate  them  of  Sera- 
pis  ;  and  committed  the  moft  execrable  crimes, 
as  actions  of  religion,  to  obtain  his  favour.  This 
occa  honed  Conftantine  exprefsly  to  prohibit  thefe 
facridces,  &c.  and  to  order  the  nilometer  to  be 
r^CDove^  into  the  church ;  whereas,  till  that  time» 
it  bad  been  in  the  temple  of  Serapis.  Julian  the 
apoftate  had  it  replaced  in  the  temple,  where  it 
continued  till  the  time  of  Theodofins  the  Great. 
The  moft  confident  account,  however,  which  fill 
Uicly  we  bad  of  the  nilometer,  is  given  by  the  ce- 
lebrated traveller  Mr  Bruce,  in  his  travels,  Vol. 
:(i.  (See  Egypt,  §  %%."\ — On  the  night  of  St  John, 
when,  by  the  falling  or  the  dew,  they  perceive  the 
rain  water  from  Ethiopia  nnixed  with  the  Nile  at 
Cairo,  they  begin  to  announce  the  elevation  of 
the  river,  having  theh  five  pecks  of  water  marlced 
on  the  nilometer,  and  two  unmarked  for  the 
fludge,  of  which  they  take  no  notice.  Their  firft 
procIanuition«  fuppofing  the  Nile  to  have  rifen  1% 
digits,  is  fa  from  6,  or  wants  1%  digits  to  be  fix 
pecks.  When  it  has  rifen  3  more,  it  ib  9  from  fix; 
and  fo  on  till  the  whole  18  be  filled,  when  all  the 
kuid  of  Egypt  is  fit  for  cultivation.  Several  canals 
«re  then  opened,  which  convey  the  water  into  the 
cicfart*  and  hinder  any  farther  ftagnation  on  the 
fields.  There  is  indeed  a  great  deal  of  more  wa- 
ter to  come  from  Ethiopia ;  but  were  the  inun- 
dation fuffered  to  go  on,  it  would  not  drain  Ibon 
enough  to  fit  the  land  for  tillage :  and  to  guard 
r.gair.ft  this  mifchief  is  the  principal  ufe  of  the  nilo- 
meter, though  the  Turkifii  government  makes  it  an 
engine  of  tax.Uion.  From  time  immemorial  the 
Egyptians  paid,  as  tribute  to  the  king,  a  certain 
pT'iportion  of  the  fruit  of  the  gtomd;  and  this 
was  anciently  afcertained  by  the  elevation  of  the 
water  on  the  nilometer,  and  by  the  menfuration 
of  the  land  a^ually  overfloiY^d.  But  the  Sara- 
cen government,  anrf  afterwards  the  Turkiih,  tax- 
ed the  people  by  the  elevation  alpne  of  the  water, 
without  attending  to  its  courfc  over  the  country, 
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or  the  extent  of  the  land  actually  overflowed ;  <^(t 
this  tax  is  fometimes  cruelly  oppreflive.  3ut  the 
lateft  and.  moft  accurate  account  of  the  nilome- 
ter is  that  prefented  to  the  National  Inftitute  of 
France,  (See  Rational  Institote),  by  Citizen 
Mongein  Aug.  1801.  It  was  entitled,  "  A  Me* 
m(Ar  en  the  Mekyas  oftbeijle  rfRaoudaht  hy  Cilizta  ' 
Lepertf"  of  the  Inftitute  of  Cairo.  **  This  monu- 
ment^ conftruded  by  the  Caliph 'Almamon  in  the 
y^ar  21Z  of  the  Hegira,  is  a  well  which  commu*' 
nicates,  by  a  fubterraneous  canal,  with  the  Nile, 
and  whofe  waters  are  confoquently  always  on  a 
level  with  thofe  of  the  river.  In  the  middle  of  the 
well  rifes  A  column  of  marble,  divided  into  cubits, 
palms  and  digits,  which  indicates  the  rife  of  the 
water.  The  obfervation  is  made  commodioufly  - 
by  means  of  a  ftaircafe,  which  winds  about  the 
interior,  next  to  the  inner  wall  of  the  well.  .At 
the  arrival  of  the  French,  this  well  was  alipoft  fil- 
led up  by  the  depofits  of  the  Nile,  fo  that  it  only 
cpmmunicated  with  the  river  bj*  filtration.  (Citi- 
zen Lepere  has  thoroughly  cleaned  it ;  the  column 
has  been  entirely  laid  bare,  and  the  divifions  have 
b^en  found  more  equal  than  has  been  commonly 
reported.  The  medium  fize  of  each  of  the  16' 
cubits  is  0°  54'. — To  perpetuate  the  utility  of 
prior  obfervations  by  the  Mekyas,  in  cafe  this  mo- 
nument fhould  happen  to  be  deftroyed,  Qitizen 
Lepere  prefents  to  pofterity  an  invariable  rule,  to 
appretiate  the  ulterior  exhauftments  of  the  Nile, 
and  of  the  level  of  the  valley.  This  point  is  taken 
at  the  focle,  or  foundation,  at  the  N.  angle  of  the 
calcareous  layer  of  ftratum,  which  fer\'es  for  a 
bafe  to  the  great  pyramid  ;  and  it  is  more  elevat- 
ed by  4%^  $'  than  the  chapiter  of  the  column  of 
the  Mekyas." — We  need  only  add  to  this  extraft 
from  M.  Monge'a  memoir,  that  the  orthography 
of  thefe  learned  Frenchmen,  in  writing  the  name 
Mekyas  I  inftead  oi  Mykeasyi^tX£i%  not  fo  correft  aa 
that  we  have  given  above;  as  it  can  only  be  deri-  . 
ved  from  fcnxao^ai,  balo^  to  bleat  like  a  (heep  or 
goat;  and  every  perfon  muft  allow,  that  the  roar- 
ing of  a  river  refembles  the  lowing  of  oxen  or  roar- 
ing of  bulls,  much  more  ihan  the  bleating  of  thefe  - 
animals. 

*  To  NIM.  V.  a.  [nemen,  Dutch,  to  take.]    To   ' 
take.    In  cant,  to  ftial. — 

They'll  queftion  Mars,  and  by  his  look 
Deted  who  'twas  that  mmwi'd  a  cloak.   Hudib, 
— ^They  could  not  keep  themfclves  honeft  of  their 
fingers,  but  would  be  w/ww/wg-  fomething  or  other 
for  the  love  of  thieving.  VEJlrange, 
NIMAAMA.     See  MoNtMUGi,  NO  I. 

•  NIMBLE,  ad],    [from  nim  or  numan,  Sax. 
tradable.]  Quick ;  adtive;  ready ;  fpeedy ;  lively ;  - 
expeditious. — 

They  being  «i;7i^/^r  jointed  than  the  reft. 
And  more  induftrious,  gathered  more  ftore..y^^ff» 

You  nimble  lightnings,   dart   your  blinding 
'flames 
Into  her  fccmful  eye^.  Shak,  K.  Lear. 

You  have  dancing  flioes 
With  nitnUe  folcs.  S/iaJk»  Romeq  and  Juliet. 

His  ofF'rirrg  foon  propitious  lire  from  heaven 
Confum'd  with  nimble  glance,  Milton. 

Thro'  the  mid  feas  the  nimble  pinnace  fails. 
Aloof  from  Crete.  Pope. 

»  NIMBJUENESS.  n,  /.  [from  nimble,]   Quick- 
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NIMETULAHITES,  akind  of  Turkifti  nlonkP, 

fo  called  from  their  founder  Nimetulahi,  fe- 

inows  for  his  doarines  and  the  aufterlty  of  his  life. 

NIMGOUI  A,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary,  ia 

Kirin :  640  miles  hNE  of  Pekin. 

*  KIMlfeTY.  n.f.  [nimUtaj,  fchool  Lat.]  The 
ftate  of  '^i'Uv^  too  much. 

NIMiQUAS,  a  nation  of  S.  Africa,  divided  in- 
to 2  tribes,  called  by  Vaillant  t/ie  Greater  and  Lf/j 
Nimiquas. 

J.  KiwiQUAs,  THS  Greater,  inhabit  a  coun- 
try, ex*  ding  from  lire  mountains  of  Oamis  to 
the  fea  on  the  W.  /.  e.  from  Lon.  15°  25'  to  i£^ 
35'  E,  of  Londmi,  ard  between  25 ^^  and  ^f^  Bar. 
S.  It  is  barren  ;  yet  the  people  are  taU,  C^n^cr, 
^nd  handfome,  generally  about  5  feet  10  inchtt. 
The  men,  however,  are  dull  and  ftupid,  but  the 
women  are  lively  and  amorous.  The  young  K'f^s 
.will  barter  their  favours  for  a  fingle  pipe  of  tobac- 
co ;  but  tl'.e  married  women  are  modeft  and  re- 
ferved.  Kolben  fays,  that  when  they  bear  twins 
they  kill  one  of  them ;  but  Vaillant  contradias 
this  and  other  falfe  regcrts.  The  men,  however, 
are  great  cowards,  and  ufe  poifoned  arrows  in 
battle;  a  ftrong  evidence  of  cowardice.  They  al- 
fo  breed  up  ivar  cxen,  which  prove  very  formida- 
ble to  their  enemies.  They  have  aifo  very  large 
bucklers,  as  high  as  thofe  who  bear  them,  and 
which  completely  conceal  them.  Yet  with  all 
thefe  means  of  defence,  the  very  tiame  of  the  Hou- 
zouanas  will  make  them  tremble.  (See  Houzou- 
ANAS.)  Their  mufic  is  the  Came  with  U^at  of  the 
other  HoTTEKTOTS ;  but  their  dancing  is  **  fo 
devoid  of  grace  and  hilarify,  that  were  it  not  for 
the  extreme  gaiety  of  the  women,  it  might  be  cal- 
led i/if  dance  of  the  dead^  They  are  fond,  bow- 
ever,  of  games  of  chance  and  calcuIatiOD,  which 
require  patience  and  reflexion.  _ 

a.  NiMiQUAS,  vTHE  LESS,  inhabit  a  country 
nearly  in  the  fame  longitude  with  the  above,  bnt 
lying  in  Lat.  between  28°  i»'  and  49**  36'  S.  The 
n(unber  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  6000,  and 
this/is  annually  diminilhlng,  by  the  frequcDt  ai- 
tacks^of  the  Boshies-men,  and  the  aridity  of  the 
foil  and  climate,  which  is  fo  great  that  fometimes 
a  whole  year  pafles  without  rain.  This  aridity 
and  confcqucnt  fterility  often  oblige  the  Nimiquas 
to  change' their  refidence.  They  are  not  fo  tall 
as  their  neighbours  on  the  E.  (N**  i.)    They  be- 

has  a  magnificent  town^houfe,  and  is  (eated  on  the  -  lieve  in  witchcraft ;  and  Vaillant  mentions^  in- 

Vahal  or  Wahal,  between  the  Rhine  and  the 

Maefe.    It  is  the  utmoft  eaftern  boundary  of  the 

Netherlands.    It  contains  two  Dutch  churches, 

a  French  Calvinift  and  Lutheran  church,  5  PopiAi, 

and  feveral  hofpitals.    It  was  once  a  Hanfe  town 

and  an  imperial  city.    It  has  a  canal  to  Arnheim» 
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n^fe;aaivity;fpeed;  agility;  readinefs;  dexteri- 
ty; celerity;  expediti6n;'fwiftnef8fc-^The  hounds 
were  ftraight  Uncoupled,  and  ere  long  the  (lag 
thought^  it  beft  to  truft  to  the  nimhlenefs  of  his 
feet,  th.in  to  the  (lender  fortifications  of  his  lodg^ 
ing.  SUnty. — Himfelf  Jhewing  at  one  inftant  both 
Iteadinefs  and  nimhknefi,  Sidnej^.^Thc  wifdora  of 
NGod  is  faid  to  excel  in  nimiLme/s  or  agility,  to 
pierce  into  all  intelledual,  pure  and  ftbtile  fpirits. 
Hooker. — 

We,  lying  ftill,  , 
'  Are  full  of  reft,  defence  and  mir.hhnefs.  Shak, 
^-Ovid  ranged  over  all  ParnafTus  \>  ith ;? i  eat  mmbh- 
nefs  and  agility;  but  as  he  did  not  climb  the  up- 
per part  of  the  bin,  he  was  roving  about  the  bot- 
tom.  Addi/cn*s  Guardian,. 

*  NIMBLESS.  «./  Nimhlenefs.  Spenfer. 

*NiMBLE-wiTTED.a<6''.[w;wA/fandw//.]Quic|:; 
eager  to  fpeak.-— Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  when  a  ccr- 
tJtin  nimhle-tvoitted  couiiieWor  at  the  bar,  who  was 
forward  tb  fpeak,  did  interrupt  him  often,  f^iid 
unto  him.  There  is  a  great  difference  betwixt  you 
and  ne ;  a  pain  to  me  to  fpeak,  and  a  pain  to  you 
to  hold  your  peace.  Bacon, 

^  NIMBLY,  adv.  [from  nimble,]  Quickly  5 
fpeedily;  actively. — 

,  He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 

To  the  latcivious  playing  of  a  lute.  Shak. 

The  air 

Nimbly  and  fweetly  recommends  itfelf.     Shak, 

Moft  legs  can  nimbly  run.  Davies, 

— The  liquor  we  poured  from  the  cryftals,  and 

fet  it  >in  a  digefting  furnace  to  evaporate  niore 

nimbly,  Boyle,. 

N4MBURG,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Boledaw, 
near  the  Elbe.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saxons  in 
i6.i4>  by  aflTault*  It  lies  26  miles  ENE.  of  Prague, 
and  70  SE.  of  Drefden. 

NIMBUSy  in  antiquity,   a  circle  obferved  on 
certain  medals,  around  the  heads  of  fomc  em-^ 
perors;  anfwcring  to  the  circles  of  light  drawn - 
round  the  images  of  faints.  * 

NIMECK,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  20 
miles  NE.  of  Wittemburg. 

NIMEGUEN,.  a  large,  bandfome,  and  ftrong 
town  of  Holland,  in  the  department  of  the  Rhine 
and  kite  province  of  Dutch  Guclderiand,  with  a 
citadel,  an  ancient  palace  and  feveral  forts.  It  is 
noted  for, the  pease  concluded  there  in  16791.    It 


terview  he  had  with  an  old  witch»  named  Keko^j^ 
who  had'  a  great  aCccndancy,  hot  only  over  tire 
Nimiquas,  hut  even  over  the  favage  Bofhies-men, 
who  would  never  plunder  the  territory  where  fhe 
refided ;  but  have  often,  when  threatened  by  her, 
fingle  and  alone,  in  their  own  retreats,  with  vea- 
and  confiderable  trade  to  Germany,  and  the  other    geance,  been  prevailed  on  to  reftore  their  ftolen 


provinces,  in  fine  beer,  cattle»  and  butter,  which 
is  extremely  good.  It  was  taken*by  the  French 
undej:  Pichegru,  with  i  joo  prifoners,  after  a  fiege 
of  8  days,  and  defeating  the  Britifh  outsipofts,  on 
the  7th  Nov.  F794-  It  was  greatly  'damaged  by 
the  inundations  in  l^eb.  17^9.  Xion..5.  50*  £. 
Lat.  51.  55.  N. 

(i.)  NIMES,.N£MS,  or  Mihomic,  a  town  of 
Bohemia;  in  Boleflaw,  38  miles  N.  of  Prague-^  and 
44  SE.  of  Drefden. 

(}.}  NiMEs,  or  NiSMEs.    See  Nismes»^ 


property.  She  procured  6  (heep  for  Vaillant  and 
his  company.  The  female  Nimiquas  received  his 
Hottentots  with  great  kimfnefc.  They  wear  brace- 
lets, necklaces  and  ear-rings  of  (^opper^  fome  of 
them  neatly  finiOied ;  alfo  glafs  and  copper  beads 
ftrung  on  their  garments. 

NIMMEGUEN.   SeeNiMEGUEft- 

*-NII4MER.»./.  lfro««iw.]  AthiefjapiU 
iferer. 

NIMMINSCH,  or  Nimptschek,  a  town  oi 
Saxony,  in  LeipQc>  %  miles  NNE.  o£  GTimma. 

Digitized  by  "^^JVJKJW  l\^      NIMPO] 
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NIMPO,  a  city  of  the  firft  rank,  and  a  fea-port 
of  China,  in  the  province  of  Che-kiang,  fcc^tcd  on 
the  eaftem  Tea  of  China,  over  againft  Japan,  .at 
the  confluence  of  two  fmall  rivers ;  which,  aifiter 
their  uotoo,  form  a  qhannel  that  reaches  to  the 
fea,  and  is  deep  enough  to  bear  veffels  of  aoo  tons. 
The  walls  are  5000  paces  in  circumference,  and 
built  with  freeftone.  There  are  five  gates,  befides 
two  water-gates  for  the  paffage  of  barks  into  the 
city  ;  a  tower  feveral  ftories  high,  built  of  bricks  \ 
and  a  long  bridge  of  boats,  faftenea  together  with 
ires  chains,  over  a  very  broad  canal.  This  city 
is  commanded  by  a  citadel  built  on  a  very  high 
rock,  by  the  foo(t  of  which  all  veflels  muft  necef- 
ianly  pais.  The  Chinefe  merchants  of  Siam  and 
Batavia  go  to  this  place  yearly  to  buy  filks,  which 
are  the  fineft  in  the  empire.  They  have  alfo  a 
great  trade  with  Japan,  which  is  two  days  fail 
diftant ;  and  to  which  they  carry  filks,  ftufis,  fu- 
gar,  drugs,  and  wine,  and  bring  back  copper, 
gold,  and  filver.    Lon.  lai.  o.  £.    Lat.  30.  o.  N. 

KIMPTSCH,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  Brieg. 

NIMPTSCHEN..  SeeNiMMiNSCH. 

NIMRITZ,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  4  miles 
8W.  ofNeuftadt. 

NIMROD,  the  fixth  fon  of  Cufh,  and  probably 
much  younger  than  any  of  his  brothers ;  for  Mofes 
mentions  the  fons  of  Raamah,  his  fourth  brother, 
before  he  fpeaks  of  him.  What  the  facred  hifto. 
rian  fays  of  him  is  ihort ;  and  yet  he  fays  more  of 
him  than  of  any  other  of  the  poflerity  of  Noah 
before  Abraham.  He  tells  us,  that  **  Nimrod  be. 
gan  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth ;"  that  he^  was 
a  "  migZlty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  even  to  a 
jToverb ;  and  that  "  the  beginning  of  bis  kingdom 
was  Babel,  and  Erech,  and  Accad,  and  Calneh, 
in  the  land  of  Shinar."  Authors  have  taken  a 
great  deal  of  pains  to  find  Nimrod  in  profane  hif- 
tory.  Some  have  imagined  him  to  be  the  fame 
with  fielus,  the  founder  of  the  BabyloniJh  empire ; 
others  with  Ninus,  the  firft  AfTyrian  monarch: 
fotne  think  he  was  Evechous,  the  firft  Chaldean 
king;  aod  others  perceive  a  great  refemblance  be- 
tween him  and  Bacchus.  Som.e  Mohammedan 
writer^  fuppofe  him  to  have  been  Zohak,  a  Per- 
fian  king  ot  the  firft  dynafly  ;  others  Cay  Cans, 
ihe  iVcond  king  of  the  lecond  race ;  and  fome  of 
the  Jews  (ay  he  is  the  fame  with  Anu-aphel,  the 
king  of  Shinar,  mentioned  by  Mofes.  Some  of  the 
rabbins  pretend  he  was  flain  by  Efau,  whom  they 
abfurdiy  make  his  contemporary.  There  is  a  tra- 
dition that  be  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  the  tower 
of  Babel :  others  fay,  thac  as  he  led  an  army 
againfi  Abraham,  God  fert  a  fquadron  of  gnats, 
which  deAroyed  molt  of  tliein,  and  particularly 
N;airod,  whofe  brain  was  pierced  by  one  of  thole 
infcds. 

♦NINCOMPOOP.  »./  [A  corruption  of  the 
Latin  noa  compos.]  A  fool ;  a  trifler. — An  old  nin- 
ny hammer,  a  dotard,  a  nincontpoop^  is  ^e  heft  lan- 
guage (he  can  afford  me.  jtddifon, 

(i.)  *  NINE.  n.f.  iniuBy  Gothick ;  nigwiy  Sax.] 
One  more  than  eight  5  one  lefs  than  ten. — 
The  wey  ward  filters 

Thus  d«  go  about,  abotit. 

Thrice  to  thine  and  thrice  to  mine. 

And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine,  Sbakn 

*A  thoufaod  ficruples  may  ftartle  at  firlt,  and  yet 
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bur  a  nine  days  wondcc 


Nine 
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in.  conclttfion  prove 

At  ninety-ffifftf  a  modern  an^  a  dunce.  Pope. 
—The  faults  are  nine  in  <en,  owing  to  affedation. 
Swiji.  ^ 

(«.)  NiNB  is  the  laft  of  the  radical  numbers  or 
charadersy  from  the  combination  of  which  any 
definite  number,  however  large,  may  be  pro- 
duced. '*  It  is  obferved  by  arithmeticians  (fays 
Hume),  that  the  products  of  9  compofe  always 
either  9  or  fome  leffer  products  of  9,  if  you  add 
together  all  the  chara^ers  of  which  any  of  the 
former  produds  ia  compofed :  thus  of  18, 17,  364 
which  are  products  of  9,  you  make  9,  by  adding 
I  to  8,  %  to  7,  3  to  6.<  Thus  369  is  a  produdt 
alfo  of  9  ;  and  if  you  add  3*,  6,  and  9,  you  make 
18,  a  lefTer  produd  of  9."  See  Hume's  Dialogues 
on  Nat,  ReJig.  p.  167,  168,  &c.  ad  edit. 

(3.)  Nine,  in* geography.    See  New. 

*  NINEFOLD.  »./.   [nine  and  foid.] 
times ;  any  thing  nine  times  repeated. — 

•        This  huge  convex  of  tire, 
,    Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
Ninefold.  Milton, 

Nike-mile  House,  the  name  of  %  fmall  towns 
in  Ireland  :  i.  in  Kildare :  a.  in  Tyrone,  between 
Dungannon  and  Omagb. 

*  NrNEPENCE.  «./.  [nine  and/rn^.}-  A  filver 
coin  valued  at  nine  pence. — 

Three  filver  pennies,  and  a  mne-pence  bent. 

Gaj. 

*  NiNEPiMs.  »./.  {nine  and^/ji.]  A  play  where 
nine  pieces  of  wood  are  fet  up  on  the  ground,  to 
be  thrown  down  by  a  bowl. — ^A  painter  made 
blo(roms  upon  trees  in  December,  and  fchoolboys 
playing  at  nine-pins  upon  ice  in  July.  Peacham,^^ 

For  as  when  merchants  break,  o'erthrowo 
Like  ninepinSf  they  itrike  others  down.  Hudib, 
*NiNfscoaE.  adj.  [mm  and /ror^.]  Nine  times 
twenty. — ^Eugenius  has  aool.  a-year,  but  never 
values  himfelf  above  nine-fcore^  as  not  thinking  he 
has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part,  which  be  always  ap-  > 
propriates  to  charitable  ufes.  SpeSaior. 

*  NINETEEN,  o^'.  Inigontynet  Sax.]  Nine  and 
teo ;  one  lefs  than  twenty. — Nineteen  in  twenty  of 
perplexing  words  mij^t  be  changed  into  cafy  ones, 
I'uch  as  occur  to  ordinary  men.  Swift. 

Nineteen-mile  House,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
Kildare,  iseinfter. 

(i.)  *  NINETEENTH,  adj.  [nigonteotba.  Sax.] 
The  ordinal  of  nineteen ;  the  ninth  after  the  tenth. 
—In  the  mnheenth  year  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzar-adan.  %  Kings 
XXV.  8. 

{a.}  Nineteenth,  in  mufic.  See  Music, 
Dffin.  §  14. 

*  NINETIETH,  ad/,  [bundmgonteogotbat  Sax.] 
The  ordinal  of  ninety ;  the  tenth  nine  times  told. 

*  NINETY,  adj.  [hundnigontigt  Saxon.]  Nine 
times  ten.— Edos  lived  ninety  years^  and  begat 
Cainan.  Gen.  v.  9. 

(x.)  NiNETT-Six,  a  diftrift  of  S.  Carolina* 
bounded  on  the  £.  by  thofe  of  Camden  apd 
Orangeburg ;  on  the  N.  by  the  Enaree  \  and  SW. 
by  the  ^vaonah ;  comprehending  the  CQunties  of 
Edgefield,'  Abbeville,  Laurens,  and  Newbury.  It 
is  70  miles  long  and  5a  broad;  and  contained 
33,6a2  citizens  and  7543  flaves  in  1795.  ^^  ^^^* 
La  .        4  Senators 
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y^lcnators  and  12  repfefcntatives  to  the  legjflature, 
and  one  member  tbcoriRrefs.  The  climate  is  very 
jfalubrious,  and  the  foil  fertile. 

(2.)  N'lNETY-Six,  the  capital  of  the  above  dif- 
tridt,  called  alio  Cambridge.  See  Cambridge, 
N°  ^.  In  May  1781,  it  was  clofcly  bcficgtd  by 
•Gen,  Greene,  and  bravely  defended  by  the  Britifli, 
4ttidci  Col.  Crugcr,  who  at  bft  obliged  the  repub- 
licans CO  retreat-  (.See  America,  §  32^  It  is  49 
niileB  N.  of  Augufta  in  Georgia. 

NINEVEH,  in  ancient  geography,  the  capital 
of  Affyria,  founded  by  Ashur,  the  (on  of  Shem. 
{Gen.  X.  II.)  It  was  one  of  the  mod  ancient,  fa- 
mous, potent,  and  large  cities  of  the  world.  It 
is  difficult  cxadly  to  fix  the  time  of  its  founda- 
tion  ;  but  it  could  not  be  long  after  the  building 
>©f  'Babel.  It  was  fituated  upon  the  banks  of  thJ^ 
Tigris;  and  in  the  time  of  the  prophet  Jonas, 
who  was  fent  thither  under  Jeroboam  H.  kifig  of 
f  frael,  and,  as  Calmet  thihks,  under  the  reign  of 
Pul,  father  of  Sardanapalus,  king  of  AflVria,  Ni-i. 
neveh  was  a  very  great  city,  its  circuit  being  three 
days  journey.  (Jonah  iii.  3.)  Diodoms  Siculus, 
who  has  given  us  the  dimenfions  of  it,  fays  it  was 
480  ftadia  in  circumference,  or  47  miles;  and  that 
it  was  furrounded  with  lofty  walls  and  towers; 
•the  former  being  200  feet  in  height,  and  fo  very 
broad,  that  fhrce  chariots  might  drive  on  them 
abrc:\ft;4indthelatter2cofeet  in  height,  and  1500 
in.  number.  Strabo  allows  it  to  have  been  much 
greater  than   Babyhxj.     Diodorus  Siculus  was, 


) 
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the  E.  banks  of  the  Tigris,  oppofite  td  Mouful* 
(See  MousuL.)  This  aflertion,  however,  is  fir 
from  probable ;  for  every  trace  of  it  feems  to  have 
fo  totally  diCtppeared,  even  ^o  early  as  A.  D.  627, 
that  the  vacant  fpace  afforded  a"  ({jacioifa  field  fvT 
the  celebrated  battle  between  the*  emperor  Kera- 
clius  and  the  Perfianfi.  There  are  itf\^  things  in 
Ancient  hlftory  which  have  mere  puzzled  the 
learned  world,  thnn  to  deterrtine  the  Q>of  whtre 
this  city  ftood.  Mr  Ives  fay's,  that  fdme  imagine 
it  ftood  n^ar  Jonah's  tomb:  others,  however, 
place  it  fome  hours  journey  up  the  Tigris.  71jefe 
different-opinions,  however,  feem  perfeA!y  reccn- 
cileable;  for  ancient  Nineveh  coraprehendeti  the 
whole  ground  which  lies  between  theft  two  mined 
places.  Mr  Ives  adds,  that  "  what  confirms  this 
conjedure  is,  that  much  of  this  ground  is  now 
hilly,  owing  to  the  rubbifii  of  the  ancient  build* 
ings.  There  id  one  mount  of  200  or  300  yj.r  .!s 
fquire,  which  (lands  fome  yards  NE.  of  Jonah's- 
tomb,  whereon  it  appears  a  fortification  once 
ftood." 

NING,  two  towns  of  China,  of  the  id  rank ; 
I.  in  Cheng-fi,  500  miles  SW.  of  Peking:  2.  in 
Yun-nan,  1182  miles  SSW.  of  Peking. 

NINCO,  a  kii;gdom  of  Africa,  on  the  Gnld 
Coaft,  with  its  capital ;  45  m.  VVSW.  of  the  V*  )ta. 

NiNG  pp,  an  excellent  port,  on  the  E.  coaft  cf 
China,  oppofite  to  j  apari ;  called  by  the  Europf;ma 
LiampQ.  The  fiiks  manufafturcd  at  Ninp-po  ?rc 
much   cfteemed  in   foreign  countries,  efpcci-iHv 


however,  ccrtai::ly  miftakcn,  or  rather  his  tran-'  in  Japan,  where  the  Chmefe  exchange  them  for 


fcribcrs,  in  placing  Nineveh  ort  the  Euphrates  j 
iince  all  billorians  and  geographers  who  (peak  of 
it,  tell  us  that  it  ftood  on  the  Tigris.  At  the 
time  of  Jonah's  million,  it  was  fo  populous,  that 
it  was  reckoned  to  contain  more  than  i2CjCoo  per- 
fons  who  could  not  diftinguifh  their  right  band 
Srom  their  left  (Jonah  iv.  11.),  which  is  generally 
explained  of  young  children  j  fo  that  it  is  com- 
puted that  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  were  then 
fibove  600,000  perfons,  Nineveh  was  taken  by 
Arbaces  and  Belefis,  A.  M.  3257,  in  the  reign  of 
Sardanapalus,  m  the  time  of  Ahaz  king  of  Judah, 
and  about  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
It  was  taken  a  2d  time  by  Aftyages  and  Nabopo- 
Jaflar,  from  Chynnlydan  king  of  Affyria,  in  3378. 
After  this  time,  Nineveh  no  more  recovered  its 
4^ormer  fplendour.  It  was  fo  entirely  ruined  in  the 
>time  of  Lucianus  Saniofatenfis,  who  lived  under 
ihe  emperor  Adrian,  that  no  footftep«  of  it  could 
be  found,  nor  fo  much  as  the  place  where  it  ftoodp 
However,  it  was  rebuilt  iindtr  the  Pcrfians,  and 
•x^e/lroyed  again  by  the  Saracens  about  the  7th 
xrcntury..  Profane  billorians  tell  us,  that  Ninus 
fnft  founded  Nineveh ;  but  the  fcripture  affurcs 
lis  that  it  was  Aflmr.  (Gen.  x.  11.)  The  facred 
authors  make  frequent  mention  of  this  city  5  and 
Js'ahura  and  Zephaniah  foretold  its  ruin  in  a  very 
p.^rticular  and  pathetic  manner.  It  was  feveral 
^imcs  befieged.  The  firft  attempt  was  made  by 
PjiRAORTEs,  the  2d  king  of  the  Medes ;  but  it 
iu't-il,  and  hcperiftied  in  it,  iu  his  .aid  year.  (See 
Ji^LDiA.)  llisfpn^lyaapdres  I.  though  he  alfo  failed 
in  two  attempts,  was  more  fucceh.fui  in  a  third, 
;iud,  by  the  aff.ltance  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  took 
;ind  demoliflidd  it.  Modern  travellers  fay,  that 
;he  /p.in^  ^f  ancient  IJineveh  ma^  ft  ill  be  feci^'on 


copper,  gold,  and  lilvcr.  This  city  has  4  others 
under  its  jurifdidtion,  befidcs  a  'great  number  of 
fortreffes. 

(i.)  NiNG-YuEN,  a  town  6f  China,  in  Chcn-fi. 

{%S  NiNG-YoFN,  a  river  of  Chinefe  Icrrr.ry, 
which  nms  into  the -Gulf  of  Lead-tOTig^,"  below 
Niiig-Yuen, 

NINIAN,  orNiNiA,  commonly  called  ^/ iV/- 
ffiVm,  a  holy  man  among  the  ancient  Britons.  He 
refided  at  or  near  a  place  called  by  Ptolemy  Luf- 
copibiaj  and  by  Hede  CandUa  Rofa;  but  the  Eng- 
lifn  and  Scots  called  it  IVhitbome.  He  is  faid  to 
have  been  the  firft  who  converted  the  Scots  and 
Piifts  to  the  Chriftian  faith,  during  the  reign  of 
TheodoGus  II.  Bede  fays,  he  built  a  church  de- 
dicated to  St  Martin,  in  a  ftylc  unknown  to  tie 
Britons  of  that  time ;  and  adds,  that  during  hts 
time  the  Saxons  held  this  province  (GalioviJioy 
now  Galloeway)  ;  and  that  as,  in  confequcnce  of 
the  labouris  ot  this  faint,  the  converts  to  Chriftia- 
nity  increafed,  an  epifcopal  fee  was  eftablilhtd 
there.  Dr  Henry  fays,  "  he  was  a  Briton  of 
noble  birth  ajid  excellent  genius.  After  he  had  re- 
ceived as  good  an  education  at  home' as  his  own 
country  could  afford,  he  travelled  for  i:Dprove- 
ment,  and  fpcnt  feveral  years  at  Rome,  then  tiic 
chief  feat  of  leanjing,  as  well  as  of  em];iire.  Prom 
thence  he  returned  into  Britain,  and  fpent  his  Hie 
in  pr«achin<^  th^  gofpel  in  the  moft  uncultivatcu 
parts  of  it,  with  equal  zeal  and  fuccefs."  Bu- 
chanan fays,  that  in  the  reign  of  K.  Dongard, 
about  A.  D.  452,  the  Scots  clergy  being  infeded 
with  Pelagian ifm,  St  Ninian  was  fent  iVito  Scot- 
land by  Paliadius  to  oppofe  it,  and  became  hiilily 
diftinguiihed  by  his  learning  and  zeal.  B.'icb* 
lib.  y.    Stat,  4cc,  xviii.  38^. 

[if)  NlNM>iS, 
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dO^iiHAnMShr^  a  parifii  of  Scotland,  in  Stir- 
lingfh  TV,  anci^rftly  called  Bggi^i^  to  miMfs  long  at 
an  avrra^;  aird  (?  broa<i ;  thoogh  from  its  B.  to  its 
\\\  rttrrfrttity  it  meal'ures  above  15  milea.  The 
fcffricc  arid  (bil^reof  3  difl^rent'kfftilGr;  caTCe»  dry, 
;...d  moor  iaods.-  The  £f<:Reral  appearance  16  beau- 
i:fai ;  ttie  biHs  and  vftlleys  being  omamerttM  by 
niirftbfTttffi  iifclofurefl^  thriving  (Hai^tatioira^  vari- 
ous vilh^6»  and  gei^Jt-iAens^  feat9y  along  the 
banks  of  the  meandering  Forth.  Besides  tbat  river, 
which  bl^uftds  it  on  the  IC»  the  pai-ifh  i&  Watered 
by  the  Eridrickr,  the  Bannoctry  atxl  the  Carroit, 
and  £odr  Coiilter»  a  lak^  %  mile«  in  ciitQumfe. 
reiic^.  Several  year»  a^,  at' Waiter  fpoiu. fell  on 
the  \jTAi  of  Touch,  drowned  feveral  people,  and 
earned  off  a  bridge,  »  iioufcs,  and  part  of  the-mi- 
nifttfr's  glebe ;  and  two  iliocks  of  an  earthquake 
were  ftll  in  one  night,  about'  176*.  There  are  3 
coat  works,  ^bich  raife  about  600  totis  »week. 
Ltmeftone  alio  abounds,  of  the  bed  quaKty,  con- 
nining  but  one  boU  of  fami  in  96  of  lime.  There 
were  6  dirtilleries  in  179a.  Barley,  oats.  Wheat, 
beansf,  and  potatoes,  are  the  chief  crops.  There 
are  4  tamienes,  and  a  cotton  maniifaau^r^.  The 
population,  in  179*,  was  7079 ;  increafe  588  fince 
1:55.  Noraberlefs  battles  were  anciently  fought 
in  this  pariib  ;  bat  the  3  moft  meiDorable  were, 
I.  that  on  t'  c  ijth  Sept.  1^7,  which  was  com- 
pfeted  at  Torwood,  wherein  Sir  W.  Wallace  de- 
terted  the  Englilh  under  Creffingharo  and  Surry ; 
1,  that  of  Bannockbum,  wherein  they  were' com- 
pletely routed  by  Robert  Bruce;  (S>?e  Bawkocr- 
Bi'RK  ;)and,  3.  that  of  Saucbie-bum,  one  mile  dif- 
t.int,  foUght  of^the  11th  June  1488,  which  ended 
in  the  fiigiit  and  murder  of  K.  Jam^s  III.  at  j5^/i- 
ttnsMill^  v;hich  is  ftill  ftanding.  (See  Scotland.) 
In  the  mutrWnd,  near  the  fource  of  the  Carrcn, 
ST?  the  ruiTis  of  a  caftle,  once  the  refidence  ot  the 
patriot ic  Sir  John  Grahatn,  who  fell  in  the  battle 
cf  Falkirk.    See  Graham,  N°  5. 

fi.)  KtNiAN's,  St,  a  fmall  town  in  the  above 
pHtifli,  about  a  miles  SE.  of  Stirling.  Its  church 
had  been  occupied  by  the  rebels,  in  1745,  as  a 
powder-magazine ;  who,  on  their  retnrn,  blew  it 
up  in  fuch  Hafte,  as  \4y  deftroy  fome  of  their  owa 
people,  and  about  15  fpe^ators.  The  fteeple, 
however,  ftood  entire,  and  ftill  (lands,  at  a  con- 
!" J:r.iblc  diftance  from  the  new  church.  The  po- 
f  jlntion  is  about  3500.  The  chief  manufadures 
ure  leather,  flails,  cottons,  and  tartans.  1 

*KINNY.;?./  [ajw,a  child,Spanifli.]  A  fool; 
1  r.r.;pleton, — 

What  a  pfed  ninn/s  this  ?         Shak,  Temptfi, 
The  dean  was  fo  ihabby,  and  look'd  like  a 

T.TX  the  captain  fuppos'd  he  was  curate.  Swft. 
X  i  M H  Y  H  A  M M  E R .  «. /.  [from  «/;7«f .]  A  (imp !e- 
t»'n.— Have  you  no  more  manners  than. to  rail  at 
H'CiiS,  that  has  fevcd  that  clod^pated,  nuro- 
iVj|;'d,  runny- hammer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all 
hb  family.  Arbvtbnot^s  John  BulL 

NINON  De  L'Enclos.    See  L'Enclos. 

NINOVE,  a  town  of  Frsfnce,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
D)!e,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Auftrian  Flanders, 
f^aicd  on  the  Dender ;  with  a  handfome  church 
^cd  a.i  abbey.  It  was  anciently  governed  by  its 
own  brds,^  and  was  fortified  with  a  caftle,  walls, 
'^^  S  gates,  in  ^194,  now  demoliihed*    It  fuf- 


fered  nMicb  la  foriaer  wars,  baviog  beea*  often 
facfceck  and  p^liage^.  It  lies  13  miles  W.  of  Bruf* 
fels,  and  18  SB.  of^  Gtent*  Lon.  4,5.£.  LaU 
50.  51.  Nk 

(*.)  *  NINTH,  adj.  lar^/M*  Sax.]  That  which 
precedes  the  tenth ;  the  firftaXter  the  eighth  j  iSie 
ordinal  oP  nine« — Upon  a  it  rid  obfervatioo  of 
many,  I  have  not  found  any;  tliat  fee  the  mntbdaLy* 
Bro<um^j  Fuigar  Errottfj. 

(a.)  NiT4<TH,  in  muflc;  See  Interval,  §  III. 
and  Mtfsic,  DeJSn,  $  14*         *" 

NiNDS,.the  firft  or  fecond  king  of  Aifyria,  the 
fon  of  Belus,  or  Aihur.  He  enlarged  Nineveh  and 
Babylon ;  conquered  ^voaAer  king  of  the  Bttdri- 
ans  ;*  married  Semiratnis  of  Afcalon  ;  fubdued  al- 
moft  all  Afia;  and  died^  after  ^  glocious  reign  of 
5a  years,  about  X150  B.  C.  See  Assyria,  §  %i 
and  Semiramis. 

NINYAS,  the  fon  of  Nwus  and  SsniRAMis, 
and  fucceffor  of  the  latter  in  the  kingdom  of  Af- 
fyria,  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  put  to  death  for 
her  incefiuous  attachment  to  him.  I^ittle  isi  re- 
corded of  his  reign,  but  that  he  entruited  the  care 
of  his  government  to  his  fevourkesr  and  began 
that  inglorious  eourfe  of  luxury  and  effeminacy, 
which,  being  purfued  by  his  fucoelTors  with  in- 
creafing  folly  Md  extravagance,  ended  in  the  ruia 
of  the  empire  under  Sardanapalus^^  See  As- 
syria, §  %. 

NIO,  an  ifland  of  the  Archipelago,  anciently  • 
called  /fto,  losf  and  J>ioi^  between  Naxia  00  the 
N.  Armago  on  the  £.  Santerinb  on  the  S.  and 
Sikino  on  the  W.  about  35  miles  in  circumference. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  tomb  of  Homer,  who 
died  here  in  his  paflage  from  Samos  to  Athens : 
and  it  is  no  lefs  remarkable  for  the  uncommon 
hofpitality  of  its  inhabitants,  who  continue  to  ex- 
emplify in  modern  thues  the  genuine  hofpitality 
and  kindiiefs  to  ftrangers  pradifed  by  the  ancient 
patriarchs,  without  accepting  of  the  fmalieft  re- 
compenfc.  Thefe  virtues  are  equally  pradifed  by 
all  the  natives,  Greeks  as  well  as  Turks.  The 
ifland  is  well  cultivated,  and  not  fo  fteep  as  the 
other  iflands ;  and  the  wheat  is  excellent,  but  oil 
and  wood  are  fcarce.  It  is  fubjed  to  the  Turks. 
Lon.  25.  S3-  £•    Lit.  36.  3S'  N* 

NIOBE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of 
Tantalus,  and  wife  of  Amphionr  king  of  Thebes, 
by  whom  flie  had  7  fons  and  7  daughters.  Having 
become  fo  proud  of  her  fertility  and  high  birth 
as  to  prefer  herfelf  before  Latona,  and  to  flight 
the  facrifices  offered  up  by  the  Theban  matrons 
to  that  goddefs,  Apollo  and  Diana,  the  children 
of  Latona,  refented  this  contempt.  The  former 
flew  the  maie  children,  and  the  latter  the  female ; 
upon  which  Niobe  was  ftruck  dumb  with  gjricf, 
and  remained  without  fenfation.  Cicero  is  of  opi- 
nion, that  on  this  account  the  poets  feigned  her 
to  be  turned  into  ftone.  The  ftory  of  Niobe  is 
beautifully  related  in  Ovid's  Metamorpboics,  Lib. 
vi.  Fab.  v.  Among  the  relics  of  ancient  ftatuary 
is  preferved  a  beautiful  ftatue  of  Niobe.  With 
her  right  hand  (he  clafps  one  of  her  little  daugh- 
ters, who  throws  herfelf  into  her  bofom ;  which 
attitude  equally  exprefles  the  ardent  dfiedion  of 
the  mother,  and  that  natural  confidence  which 
children  have  in  the  protedion  of  a  patent.  The 
whole  18  executed  m  fuch  a  wonderful  manner, 

that 
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that  this,  i0nth  (he  other  ftataes  of  her  children, 
is  reckoned  by  Pliny  among  the  moft  beautiful 
works  of  antiquity ;  but  he  doubt:*  to  which  of 
the  Grecian  artifts  he  ought  to  afcribe  the  honour 
of  them,  whether  to  Scopas  or  Praxiteles.  We 
have  no  certain  information  at  what  period  this 
celebrated  work  was  tranfported  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  nor  where  it  was  firft  ereded.  Fiaminius 
Vaccafays,  that  all  thefe  ftatues  were  found  in 
his  time,  near  the  gate  of  St  John,  and  that  they 
were  afterwards  placed  by  the  Grand  Duke  Fer- 
dinand in  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  de  Medici,  near 
Rome. 

NION,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  ca{>]tal  of  a  late 
extenfive  bailiwic,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  near 
the  lake  of  Geneva ;  ii  miles  N.  of  Geneva.  Lon. 
%3'  5^'  E.  oif  Ferro.    Lat.  46., a4.  N. 

NIONS.    SceNyoNs.      ' 

NIORT,  a  confiderable  trading  town  of  France, 
capital  of  the  dep.  of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  late 
prov.  of  -Poitou.  Their  chief  manufactures  arc 
confed!ions»  druggets,  ferges,  and  coarfe  woollen 
cloths.  It  is  a8  miles  N£.  of  Rdchelle.  Lon.  o. 
33.  W.    Lat.  46.  ao.  N. 

*  NIP.  n.  /.  [from  the  verb.]  i.  A  pinch  with 
nails  or  teeth.—I  am  fliarply  taunted,  yea,  fome- 
times  with  pinches,  ntpj^  and  bobs.  Afcham.  4* 
A  fmall'cut. — 

What,  this  a  fleeve?  'tis  like  a  demicannon  ; 
What,*up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple  tart  ? 
Here's  fntp,  and  m>,  and  cut,  and  flifli  and  flafh. 
Like  to  a  cenfer  in  a  barber's  fliop.  ^ak. 

3.  A  blaft.— 
'     So  hafty  fruits  and  too  ambitious  flowVs, 

In  fpiteof  frofts,  fpring  from  th'  unwilling  earth, 
But  find  a  nip  untimely  as  their  birth.    Stepney. 

4.  A  taunt ;  a  farcafm. 

*  To  Nip.  v.  a.  [hijpent  Dutch,]  i.  To  pinch 
ofl' with  the  nails;  to  bite  with  the  teeth.— In 
oranges  and  lemons,  the  nipping  of  their  rind  giveth 
out  their  fmell  more.  Bacon* s  Natural  Hi/lory,  a» 
To  cut  off  by  any  flight  means.— The  fmall  fhoots 
that  (xtradt  the  fap  of  the  moft  leading  branches,- 
mult  be  mpt  off.  Mortimer.  3.  To  blafl ;  to  de- 
ftroy  before  full  growth. — 

The  third  day  comes  a  froft,  a  killing  froft ; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  eafy  man,  full  furely 
His  greatnefs  is  a-ripening,  mps  his  root ; 
And  then  he  fails  as  I  do.  ShaL 

Thou  would'ft  extend  me  to  fbme  good, 
,  Before  I  were  by  froft's  extremity  mpt  in  the 
bud.  Herb* 

The  firft-born  bloom  of  fpring 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  iroft.  ISilt. 
-"-Had  he  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  he  might 
have  made  a  formidable  figure  in '  his  own  works 
among  pofterity.  Addifin, — ^From  fuch  encourage- 
ment it  is  eafy  to  gucfs  to  what  perfedlion  1  might 
have  brought  this  work,  had  it  not  been  nipt  in 
the  bud.  Arhutbnot.    4-  To  pinch  as  froft. — 
It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.  Shak*  Hamlet* 
When  icicles  hang  by  the  wall. 
And  Dick  the  fhepberd  blows  bir<  nail, 
When  blood  is  nipty  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  lings  the  ftaring  owl.  Shak. 

5.  To  vex  ;  to  bite.— 

And  iharp  lemorfe  his  heart  did  pick  and  nip, 

Bpenfer. 
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6.  To  fatirife;  to  ridicule  ;to  UUDt  fiu^afticallf 
But  the  right  gentle  mind  would  bite  his  lip» 

To  hear  the  javel  fo  good  men  to  nip^  Hub.  Tale* 
—Quick  wits  commonly  be  in  defire  new-fangled; 
buf'y  in  every  matter;  foothing  fuch  as  be  prefent, 
nixing  any  that  is  abfent.  A/cAam. 

NIPA,  in  bouny,  a  genus  of  the  olbnandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia  claft  of  plants. 

NIPASHB,  a  lake  of  N.  America.  Lon.  xoi . 
o.  W.    Lat.  6«.  10.  N. 

(i.)  NIPBGGN,  a  large  river  of  N.  America, 
which  runs  into  Lake  Superiok,  from  the  N. 

(a.)  Nip  ego  N,  a  lake  near  the  above  river, 
into  which  a  fmall  river  falls,  from  the  top  of  a  | 
mt)untain,  over  a  rock  600  feet  high,  in  a  narrow 
channel,  which  makes  the  cataract  appear  like  a 
white  garter  fufpended  in  the  air.  A  tribe  of  the 
Chippewa  Indians  inhabit  the  banks  of  this  lake. 

(r.)  NIPUON,  or  Hiphom,  the  largeft  of  the 
Japan  iflands,  being  660  miles  long,  400  broad, 
and  1500  in  circumference,  containing  ^S  pro- 
vinces. (See  Japan,  N**  I,  i.)  Its  chief  cities  are 
Jeddo,  Meaco,  Osacca,  GunmgOf  and  Saccai. 
Lon.  148°  ao'  to  158**  AS  E.  Lat.  33°  45'  to  40®  N. 

(a.)  Nip  HON,  the  name  given  to  the  whole  em- 
pire of  Japan,  by  the  natives,  from  the  above 
ifland.    See  Japan,  N°  I,  i. 

NIPHUS,  Auguftin,  an  lulian  phtlofopher,bom 
in  Calabria,  in  the  i6th  century.  Pope  Leo  X. 
created  him  Count  Palatine.  He  died  about  1550. 
He  wrote  commentaries  on  Ariftotle,  and  tradts 
DeAmore  et  De  Pulchro, 

KIPISSING,  a  lake  of  N.  America,  in  Upper 
Canada,  N£.  of  Lake  Huron,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  French  River^  Lon.  8o.  30.  W. 
Lat.*46.  14.  N. 

NIPISSINGS,  a  nation  of  N.  American  Indians, 
who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  above  lake,  and  near 
the  head  waters  of  the  river  Ottawa.  They  have 
300  warriors.  j 

U)  *  NIPPER.  «./  [from  nip.]  A  fatirift.  Out 
of  ufe. — Ready  backbiters,  fore  nippers^  and  fpite- 
ful  reporters  privily  of  good  men.  A/cham. 

(a.)  *  NiPPERS.,n./ [from  «!>.]  Small  pincers. 

(3.)  Nippers,  in  the  manege,  are  four  teeth  in 
the  fore  part  of  a  horfe's  mouth,  two  in  the  up- 
per, and  two  in  the  lower  jaw.  A  horfe  puts 
them  forth  between  the  ad  and  3d  year. 

♦  NIPPINGLY.  ad-v.  [from  nip.]  With  bitter 
farcafm. 

NIPPISSING.    SeeNiPissiNO. 

(i.)  ♦NIPPLE,  n.f.  Iwy^tfAf,  Saxon.]  x.  The 
teat ;  the  dug ;  that  whicn  the  fucking  young 
take  into  their  mouths. — 

The  babe  that  milks  me. — 

I  would,  while  it  was  fmtfing  in  my  face. 

Have  pluckt  my  tupple  from  bis  booelefs  gums. 

Shok^. 

-^In  creatures  that  nourifh  theii^young  with  milk, 
are  adapted  the  nippUi  of  the  breafi  to  the  inouth 
and  organs  of  fudion.  Raj  en  the  Creation,  s.  It 
is  ttfed  by  Chapman  of  a  man. — 

As  his  foe  went  then  fu/Rc'd  away, 
Thoas  J£tolius  threw  a  dart,  that  did  his  pile 
.   convey 
i,.  Above  his  nipple^  through  his  lungs.    Che>pman. 
The  orifice  ai  which  any  animal  liquor  is  fepa- 


rated. — ^In  moit  other  birds  there  is  only   one 
^  T  gland. 
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gland,  to  which  are  dtvers  little  cells  ending  in 
two  or  three  larger  cells,  lying  under  the  nipple  of 
the  oiUbag.  DerkanCs  Pby^co-Tbeology, 

{%J)'^i^fh^.     See  Anatomy, /a^jt. 

(i.)  •  NIPPLEWORT,  n.  /.  [Lapfiuia.]    A 
weed. 
■  (3.)  NiPPLE-woRT,  in  botany.    See  Laps  an  A. 

NIRNOVA,  a  river  of  European  Turkey, 
which  runs  into  the  Pruth  in  Moldavia. 

(i.)  KISA,  a  celebrated  territory  of  ancient 
Media,  near  the  Cafpian  Sea,  famous  for  itshorfes. 

(a.")  NisA.    See  Nysa. 

KIS^  A,  a  town  of  ancient  Parthia. 

NISAN,  a  month  of  the  Hebrew  Kalendar, 
asfwering  to  our  March,  and  which  fometimes 
takes  from  February  or  April,  according  to  the 
ccurie  of  the  moon.  It  was  the  firft  month  of  the 
£icred  year,  at  the  coming  out  of  Egypt  (Exod. 
xii.  ».%  and  the  7th  of  the  civil  year.  By  Mofes 
it  is  called  Abib.  The  name  Ntfan  was  ufed 
only  Once  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  the  return  from 
the  captivity  of  Babylon.  On  the  ift  of  this 
month  the  Jews  faded  for  the  death  of  Aaron's 
fons.  (Lev.  x.  i,  3,  3.)  On  the  joth  was  a  ^ft 
for  Miriam  the  filter  of  Mofes ;  and  every  one 
provided  himfelf  with  a  lamb  for  the  paflbver. 
Ob  this  day  the  Ifraelites  paifed  over  Jordan  un- 
der the  condud  of  Joihua,(iv.  19.)  On  the  X4th, 
in  the  evening,  th^  Cicrificed  the  pafchal  lamb ; 
and  00  the  15 tb  was  held  the  folemn  paflbver. 
(Exod.  xii.  18.  &C.)  On  the  i6th  they  offered 
the  iheaf  of  the  ears  of  barley  as  the  firft-fruits  of 
the  hanreft.  (Levit.  xxiii.  9.  &c.)  The  aift 
was  the  odave  of  the  paflbver,  which  was  folem- 
nized  with  particular  ceremonies.  The  ft6tb  was 
a  faft  in  memory  of  the  death  of  Jofhua.  On  this 
day  they  began  their  prayers  to  obtain  the  rains  *  very  inconfiderable  number  of  acres  now  remain. 


biihop's  fee ;  feated  on  a  mountain,  fl^f  th^  cor- 
fh2X  of  the  Volga  and  the  Occa ;  980  niles  £.  by 
N.  of  Mofcow.    Lon.  46.  30.  E.   Lat.  56.  34.  N. 

NISI,  a  river  of  "Sicily,  which  runs  into  the  fea, 
15  miles  S.  of  Medina. 

NISlBlN,  a  fort  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Diarbe- 
kir«  on  the  Tigris,  78  miles  SSE.  of  Diarbek. 

(f.)KISIBIS,  in  ancient  geography,  a  very  an- 
cient, noble,  and  ftrong  cit^  of  Mefopotomia,  in 
Mygdonia  towards  the  Tigris,  from  which  it  i» 
diftant  two  days  journey.  Some  afcribe  its  prigiQ. 
to  Nimrod,  and  fuppofe  it  to  be  the  Achad  of 
Mofes.  It  was  built  by  a  colcniy  of  Macedonians, 
who  called  it  Antioebia  of  Mygdonia.  ^lutarcb.) 
Strabo  fays  it  was  fituated  at  the  foot^  mount 
Mafius.  It  was  the  Roman  bulwark  agtioft  the 
Parthians  and  Perfians.  It  fuftained  three  memo- 
rable  fieges  againft  the  power  of  Sapor,  A.  D* 
338*  346,  and  ^s<^;  bat  the  emperor  Jovianus, 
by  an  ignominious  peace»  delivered  it  up  to  the 
Perfians,  A.D.  363.  Mr  Ives,  who  pafled  through 
this  place  in  1758,  tells  us,  that  ^  it  looked  pretty 
at  a  diftance,  being  feated  on  a  confideraUe 
eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  a  river,  for- 
merly called  MifSdoniusi  with  a  ftone*  bridge  of 
i*r  arches  built  over'  it.  Juft  by  the  river,'at  the 
'  fbot  of  the  two  bills  on  which  the  town  is  bailt» 
begin  the  ruins  of  a  once  flourifhing  placet  which 
reach  quite  up  to  the  prefent  town.  *  From  every 
part  of  this  place  the  moft  deh'gbtffel  profpofts 
would  appear,  were  th'e  foil  properly  cultivated 
and  planted ;  but  inftead  of  thoie  extenfive  woods 
of  fruit  trees>  which  Rawolf  fpeaks  of  as  growing 
near  the  town,  not  above  30  or  40  ftraggltng  trees 
of  any^  kind  can  be  perceived ;  and  inftead  of  that 
great  extent  of  arable  land  which  he  defcribes,  a 


of  the  (pring.    On  the  29th  they  commemorated 
the  fall  of  the  walls  of  Jericho. 

NISAO,  a  river  which  rifes  in  the  centre  of 
Hifpaniola,  falls  into  the  fea  on  the  S.  atid  gives 
name  to  a  cape  on  the  W.  of  its  mouth,  %i  miles 
W.oftheNigua. 

NISARI,  an  ifland  in  the  Mediterranean,  6 
miles  N  W.  of  Rhodes. 

(i.)  NISBET,  Alexander,  Efq;  author  of  an 
exoelieot  Si/ftem  of  Heraldry^  in  1  vols  folio,  flou* 
riOied  about  the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of 
the  1 8th  centuries.  His  work,^hich  was  embel- 
liihed  with  plates,  is  ftill  efteemed  equal,  in  point 
of  refearch  into  antiquity,  hiftorical,  biographical 
and  heraldic  accuracy,  to  any  thing  yet  publifli- 
cd  on  the  fubjedt.  It  is  aftonifliing  that  no  me- 
moir is  to  be  found,  refpeding  a  gentleman  who 
exerted  himfelf  fo  much  to  immortalize  the  names, 
famii]^  genealogical  conned  ions  and  heroic  a- 
dnevements  of  his  countrymen.  His  name  is  not 
eren  mentioned  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Statifiieal 
ifr«piflt/— at  leaft  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
tbe  Indexes  to  that  work.  ^ 

(i.)NisBBT,  or  Nbsbit.    See  Nesbit. 

(3.)  NisBBT,  a  parifli.    See  Crailing,  N^  z. 

NISCHAPOUR.    See  Nixabobr. 

KISCHLITZ,  a  lake  of  Silefia.  ^     v 

NISDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia. 

(i.)  NISHNISI  NovoGOROD,  a  prov.  of  Ruffia. 

UO^ISHNEI   NOVOGOROD,  A  pOpuloUS  tOWn 

in  tbe  abore  prorince  with  a  citadel  and  an  arch« 


The  town  is  defpicable,  the  ftreets  extremely  nar- 
row, and  the  houfes,  even  tbofe  of  ftone,.are 
mean.  It  fullered  much  by  the  famine  of  1757, 
lofing  almoft  all  its  inhabitants  by  death  or  defer*  • 
tion.  The' ftreets  prefented  many  iniferable  ob- 
jects, who  greedily  devoured  rind^of  cucumbers, 
and  every  other  refbfe  article  of  food  thrown  out 
into  the  highway.  The  price  of  bread  hadrrifen 
near  4000  per  cent  within  the  preceding  14  years. 

(a.)  Nisi  BIS,  a  town  of  Aria,  near  lake  Arias. 
Ptolemy* 

(3.)NisiBis,  or)  CoLONiA,  an  ancient  Roman 

NISIBITANA  5  colony. 

NISID  A,  an  ifland  in  the  Qolf  of  Naples,  with 
a  hari)our,  called  ^i^orZ-Pnowii^/ and  a  lazaretto, 
where  (hips  perform  quarantine ;  5  mil^  SW.  of 
Naples. 

*  NISI  PRIUS.  n.f  LIn  law.]  A  judicial  writ, 
which  lieth  in  cafes  where  the  inqueft  is  panelled 
and  returned  before  the  juftices  of  the  bank ;  the 
one  party  or  the  other  making  petition  to  have 
this  writ  for  the  eafe  of  the  country.  It  is  direc- 
ted to  the  (heriff,  commanding  that  he  caufe  the 
men  empanelled  to  come  before  the  juftices  in  the 
fame  county,  for  the  determining  of  the  caufe 
there,  exoept  it  be  fo  difficult  that  it  need  great 
deliberation :  in  which  cafe,  it  is  fent  again  to  the 
bank.  It  is  fo  called  from  the  firft  words  of  the 
writ  niji  piius  apud  talem  Uewn  venerint ;  whereby 
it  appeareth,  that  juftices  of  affizes'and  juftices 
Qt>fiifi  priu*  differ.    So  that  juftices  of  ni/i  prius 
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nmft'be  one. of  them  before  wiioin  the  caufe-is 
depending  in  the  bench,  with  fome  other  ^ood 
men  of  the  coun^  affociated  to  him.  ConveJ. 

(i.)  NISITA, .«  town  of  Naples,. in  Lavora^  7 
miles  WSW.  of  Cuma. 

(2.)  Ni&iTA.  ^SeeNisfDA. 

NISMA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Naumburg. 

NliSMBSy  or  ^FMBs,  an  aneieot,  large  .^nd 
llouriAitiig  t<Mrn  ofFcaDce,  in  the  d«p./of  C^d 
and  late  pvov.  of  Languedoc* -with  an  academy. 
It  has  a  gr«at  Dumber  oF  manufadures  of  cloth 
of  gold  and  lilk, mnd  of  ftuifs  fortnerly  .known  by 
the  name  *of  fei^e  of  NUines.  There  are  fev«ral 
memiments  of  antiquity,  of  which  the  .amphi- 
theatre 18  the  piincipaJ,  built  by  the  Romans. 
The  tmit/on  qm^ree^  or  the  fqaare  houfe,  is  a 
piece  of  architedure  of  the  Corinthian  ^rd^r,  and 
one  of  the  fineft  in  4bei world.  The  temple  of 
Diana  is  ioipart'geae  to  miin.  NiOoies  was  taken 
by  the  Eogliih  in  ,mi  7»  The  inhabitants  were  all 
Galvinifts ;  but  Xewis  rXIV.  demolifhed  their 
churcyin  11685)  ^'oA  built  a  caftl^  to  keep  tfaam 
in  ave.  It  is  featedinatdalighisfuL.pjaici,. abound- 
ing in  wine,  oil,  game,  awl  oatde.  It  contains  a 
.great  mimber  of  rvenerablQ-velics  of  Roipan  anti- 
jouityiuid  grandeur.  It*owed  much  to  Bp.  Bec- 
delievre ;  "  A  prelate  (fays  ^x  Townfend)  dual- 
ly diftmgttiflied  for  benievolenee  and  piety ;  .who, 
by  hiS'Wffdomand  benefieencef  ia  45  years  more 
than  doubled  the  nnmber  of  its  inhabitants;  for, 
bsving  fonnd  only.' 9o«ooo,  hebad  thehappinefs 
before  his. death  of  feeing  .501000  rife  up  to  call 
Jhimblefled."   Xon.  4«i^a6.  £.    Lat.  43.  50.  N. 

NJSQUEUraA,  a  town  of  New  York,  above 
Albany,  the  chief  feat  of  the  fe^  called  Shakbrs. 

NI8ROCH,  a  god  of  the^Aflyrians.  Sennache- 
rib was.kiHed  by  two  of  his  ions,  while  paying 
his  adoration  to  this  god.  (»  Kings  xix.  37.)  The 
£eptuagint  calls  ^xvLvMifraib  ;  Jofephns  calls  him 
Araflbes^  The  Hebrew  of  Tobit  pobliflwd  by 
*|iian(ler  calls  him  Daoon.  Some  think  the, word 
6gnifieft  a.  d(we ;  others  uoderftand  by  it  an  eagle, 
-whiffh  has.  given  ocoafion  to  an  opinion,  that  Ju- 
.piterr  Belus^  from  whom  <he  A^yrian.  kings  pre« 
•tended  to  be  derived,  was  worshipped  by  them 
under -the  fiorm  of  an  eagWond  called  Ni/rocb* 

(j[.)NiSSA,ra  river  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Servia,  which  joins  the  Ibar. 

(^0  N188A, -a  city  of' Servia,  on  the  above 
river.  (See  Naissus.)  It  has  two  forts  with  walls 
and  ramparts,  feveval  ^mofqpes,  baths  and  foun- 
tains. It  was  taken  in  1737  by  the  Hungariaqs, 
.but -retaken  in  1738.  It  is  X5o- miles  N£.  of 
Ragufa. 

(3, 4.)  NissA.    See  Nysa  and  Nyssa. 

(5.)  NiasA.    See  Niz,za. 

NISSAR,  orCrOLDEM  Ea^lb,  in  ornithology. 
See  AnYSMMiA,  Ethiopia,  (64;  and  Falco, 
■N'^.4. 

NiSSERtf  a  lake  of  Norway,  in  Chriftianiand, 
ZS  tniles  W.  of  Skeen. 

NISSOLIA9  in  botany,  a  genus  of  ih&decandria 
r  ofderr  bek)nging  to  the  dladeJphia  •clafa  of  plants; 
-and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  jad 
.  -order^  PapHiKUuea,  The  calyx  is  xjuiii^uedentate ; 
the  napfule  monotpermfims^  and  teoninated  by  a 
iigulAted  wiog. 
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MISTER  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia, 
^hich  runs  into  the  Sieg,  near  Schonitz. 

(i.)  NISUS,  the  fon  of  Hyrtacus,  a  youn? 
Trojan  who  accompanied  iSneas  to  luly.  He 
was  united  in  the  cidfeft  frieodihip  with  Eukya- 
Lua.  They  iignalized  themfelves  in  the  war  with 
the  .Rutulians  $  weQt  into  their  camp  in  the  night, 
and  committed  great  flaughter;  but,  reluming 
vi61-oriou9t  were  perceived  and  killed  by  the  Ru- 
tuUans.    Their  friendfhip  becnme  proverbial. 

(2.)^isus,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of  Re- 
gard, fon  bf  Mars,  or  of  Pandion,  whofe  life  and 
fuccefs  depended  on  a  yellow  lock  of  his  hair  not 
beiqg  cut.  Minos  .king  of  Crete  befieged  Me- 
gara.  Scylla  the  daughter  of  Nifus,  being  in 
love  with  Minos,  cut  off  the  fatal  lock,  while  ber 
father  was  afleep.  Megara  was  taken:  Minos 
defpifed  the  parricide,  who  threw  herfelf,  in  def- 
pair,  into  the  fea,  and  was  changed  into  a  lark, 
while  Nifus  was  metamorphofed  into  a  hawk. 
Hence  the  poets  traced  the  antipathy  of  tbefe 
birds. 

NiSYROS,  an  ifland  in  the  J^gean  Sea,  W.  of 
Rhodes,  and  originally  joined  to  Coos.  PUny. 

*  NIT.  «.  /.  itmtu.  Sax.]  The  pggs  of  a  loufe, 
or  fmall  animal. — The  whame,  or  burel-fly,  is 
vexatious  to  horfes  in  fummer,.not  by  ftinging 
them^,  but  only  by  their  bombylious  noife,  or 
tickling  them  in  Ricking  then:  niu^  or  eggs,  on 
the  hair.  Tienham. 

NITCHOU,  a  mountain  of  Thibet,  with  a  river 
that  rifes  in  it,  and  runs  into  the  Burhampooter  at 
Ghergong. 

NITCUDY,  a  river  of  Ifidoftan,  which  runs 
into  the  Manzorat,  35  miles  £.  of  Oudighir. 

*  NITENCY  ff.  /  [nitrntia,  Lat.]  i..Luttre ; 
clear  brightnefs.  a.  [From  the  Latin..  .;ii/or]  En- 
deavour; fpriog  to  expand  itfelf. — The  atoms  of 
fire  accelerate  the  motion  of  thefe  particles ;  from 
which  acceleration  their  fpriog,  or  endeavour  out- 
wardf^ill  be  augmented  ;  that  is,  thofe  zones  will 
have  a  flrong  niteruy  to  fly  wider  open»  Bojie. 

NITH  or  NiD,  a  river  of  Scotland,  wfiich  vifes 
from  Loch-Curcf  in  the  SW.  end  of  the  pariHi  of 
New  Cumnock  in  Ayrlhire,  and  running. S£.  in  a 
meandering  courfe,  paffes  by  San<|ubar,  Morton, 
and  Drumlanrig»  and  ri^ceives  the  waters  of  the 
Scan-f  the  Carron^  the  Cample^  and  other  rivers, 
and  faHs  into  the  Solrway  Frith,  9  miles  below 
Dumfries.  It  abounds  with  excellent  trouts  and 
with  fairoon  near  its  mouth.  Its  length  in  a  di- 
red  line  ia  50  miles,  but,  meafurjng  its  windings, 
exceeds  100. 

*  NITHING  n,  /.  [qx  niding:  iee.NiDiNc] 
A  cowiird,  daftard,  poltroon. 

NITHISDALE,  \  or  NiDDiSDiLE,  a  large 
NITHSDALE,  >  mountainous  dtvifion  ot 
Dumfriesfhire,  Jying  W.  of  Annaodale,  (o  named 
from  the  Nith.  This  country  was  formerly 
fhaded  with  noble  fore{t8>  which  are  now  aim  oft 
deftroyed.  Atprefent,  nothing  can  be  more 
naked,  wild,  and  lavage:  Yet  it  yields  load,  fiK 
ver  and  gold:  tlie  mountains  are  covered  with 
iheep  and  black  cattle ;  and  here  are  ftill  fomc 
confiderable  remains  of  the  ancient  woods,  parti- 
culatly  that  of  Holy  wood,  3  miles  from  DumfricF, 
ivotcd  for  a  hdndiome  church,  built  out  ot  the 
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nuDftof  u  ancient  abbey;  and  alfo  for  being  tbe 
birth-place  of  the  femous  aftrologer,  hence  called 
yooMMa  ie  Sacro  Bo/to*  (See  Holtwood,  and 
Sicao  Botco.)  Mr  Pennabt  calls  it  a  beautiful 
¥ale^  improved  in  appearance  by  the  bold  curva* 
tore  of  the  meandering  ftream,  and  for  fome  fpace 
adorned  with  groves  and  gentlemena  feats. 

*  NITIDm  Ajr*  {mHJust  Latin.}  Bright ;  (hin- 
ing;  luftrous. — We-reftore  old  pieces  of  dirty 
gold  to  a  dean  and  nitid  yellow,  by  putting  them 
into  fire  and  aqua  fortfa.  Which  take  off  the  ad- 
fentitioos  filth.  BtyUi 

NITK)BRIG£S»  an  ancient  people  of  Gallia 
Aquitanicai  mentioned  by  Cviar,  (XV  JSr/Zd  Gelh 
lib.  vii.  c  7.)  fuppoied  to  have  inhabited  the  coun- 
try fioce  called  AgbnoiS)  in  Guiemie  \  0OW  the 
depaitment  of  Lot  and  Garonne. 

NITOCRIS,  the  wife  of  Evil-Merodach,  and 
mother  of  BeKhazzar,  K.  of  Babylon,  was  a  wo- 
man of  extraordinary  abilities.  After  the  death 
of  £Ti]-Mcrodacb,  Ihe  took  the  burden  of  alt  pub- 
lic afiaini  upon  herfelf ;  and,  while  her  fon  follow- 
ed his  pleafuresy  did  all  that  could  be  done  by 
hiunaa  prudence  to  fuftain  the  tottering  empire. 
She  pertieaed  the  works  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
bad  begun  fat  the  defence  of  Babylon ;  raifed 
ftroog  fortificationa  on  the  fide  of  the  river,  and 
aoied  a  vauh  to  be  made  under  it»  leading  from 
the  oM  pahux  to  the  new,  i%  feet  high  and  15 
wide.  She  Kkewife  built  a  bridge  acrofs  tjhe  Eu- 
phrates, and  acoompliflied  leveral  other  works, 
which  were  afterwarda  aicribed  to  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. Philoftratus,  in  deicribtng  this  bridge,  tetb 
Qs,  that  it  was  built  by  a  queen,  who  was  a  na*- 
tive  of  Media ;  whence  we  may  conclude  Nito- 
cris  to  have  been  by  birth  a  Mede.  SeeBABTLO- 
Kiiy  $  f.  A  ridiculous  anecdote  is  related  of 
her,  which,  if  true,  does  no  honour  to  her  memo- 
ry, as  it  was  at  beft  a  trick  upon  the  mfirtutmte  ; 
and,  if  falfe,  do^  as  little  honour  to  the  tnyentor. 

NITRARIA,  ia  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gyaia  order,  belonging  to  the  dpdecandria  clafs 
of  plants;  and  in  tlw  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The 
coroiU  is  pentapetalouSf  with  the  petals  arched 
at  the  top;  the  calyx  quinquefidj  the  ftamina 
15 ;  the  frutt  a  moncipermous  plum. 

NITRATES.    See  Chemistry,  Index. 

(i.)  *  NITRE. «.  /  [nitre,  Fr.  mtrum^  Latin.] 
—The  (alt  which  we  know  at  this  time,  ttnder 
the  name  of  ffi/Fv  or  iaM  petre,is  a  cryftalline  pel- 
ladd»  but  fome  what  ^hitilh  fubftance,  of  an 
aaidaiKi  bitterilh  taftc,  imprefiing  a  peculiar  fenfe 
of  coldnefs  upon  the.  tongue.  This  fait,  though 
it  afidrda,  by  meaAs  of  fire,  an  acid  fpirit,  capa- 
ble of  diOblving  ahnoft  every  thing,  yet  manifefta 
DO  figo  of  its  containing  any  acid  at  all  in  its 
cnJde  ftate.  Nitre  is  of  the  number  of  thofe  falts 
^)ch  ate  naturally  blended  in  imperceptible 
pvticles  in  eartha,  ftones,  and  other  foifil  fub- 
ftaacca,  as  the  particles  of  metals  are  in  their  ores : 
it  is  fometimes  however  found*  pure,  in  form  of 
ao  efflorefoence,  either  on  its  ores  at  on  the  fur- 
face  of  old  walls;  thefe  efflorefcences  diflbWed  in 
proper  water,  (hooting  into  regular  and  proper 
cryftals  of  nitre.  The  earth  from  which  nitre  is 
fB<de»  both  in  PeiHa  and  the  £aft4ndies,  is  a 
kind  of  yellowifli  marl  found  is  the  bare  clift  of 
Vol.  XVI.  Pait  I. 
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the  fides  of  hills  espofed  to  the  horthertj  ;md  etii^ 
tern  wrods,  and  never' in  ztkj  other  fituatibn.   The 
natrum  or  mtn  of  t^e  ancients^  is  a  genuine,  na- 
tive, and  pure  fait,  extremely  diibrent  from  oKf 
nttrti  and  from  all  other  native  falts }  being  % 
fixed  alkali,  plainly  of  the  nature  of  thofe  made  by 
fire  firom  vegetables,  yet  being  capable  of  a  regu^- 
lar  cryftallization,  which  thofe  ialts  are  not.    It 
is  found  on  or  very  near  the  furiace  of  the  earthy 
In  thin  flat  cakes,  fpungy,  light,  and  friable;  and 
when  pure,  of  a  pale  brownifh  white  colour.    la 
fcripture  we  find  that  the  fait  called  mtre  would 
ferment  with  vinegar,  and  had  an  abfterfive  qua«r 
lity,  properties  which  perfedly  agree  with  this 
fait,  but  not  with  fait  petre,  as  do  many  difTenmt 
qualities  afcribed  to  it  by  the  ancients.  £K//v 
Some  tumultuous  cloud, 
Inftindt'with  fire  and  wW«  hnrried  him.    Jlfi//« 
Some  fteep  their  feed,  and  fome  in  caaldront 
boil, 
With  vigorous  mtrt  and  with  \eei  of  oilir  Dr^^ 
(a.)  Nitre.    See  Chemistrt,  Index. 

(3.)  NlT&B^   CALCAREOUS.     See  CMEMUTftr^ 

Index. 

(4.)  NtT&B,  CUBIC.    See  CHSMISTftV. 

(i.)  NTTRIA,  a  famous  defei;|t  of  Egypt,  3; ' 
milea  long,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  M^iter- 
ranean,  £.  by  the  Nile,  S.  by  the  defi-rt  of  Seta« 
and  W.  by  St  Hilarion.  It  had  formerly  a  great 
number  of  monafteries ;  now  redaced  to  4.  Il^ 
name  is  derived  from  a  lalt  lake,  from  whicd  it 
obtained  the  Natron  of  the  ^uicien^s.  9ee  Chb^ 
MisTRT,  Index:  and  Natrum. 

(a,  3.)  NiT&iA,  %  towns  of  Egypi^  above  Mem- 
phis. 

(1.)  NITRIC,  adj.  of  or  belonging  to  Nitre.    .  ^ 

(a.)  Nitric  Acid.        ") 

(3.)  Nitric  -ZEthbr.    fSee  CHEMisTJir,  /»• 

('4.)  Nitric  Alcohol.  \4f^. 

(5.)  Nitric  Salts.      J 

NITRITES,    jee  CHEMisTRr. 

NITROGENS,  or  ^  See  ChbmutrTi 

NITROGENOUS  Gas.  J  Index. 

N'lTRO-MURIATlC    Acib.     See    CHRMlSTRTt 

Index.  , 

(i.)  •  NITROUS,  adj.  [nitreux^  Fr.  from  nitre.} 
Impregnated  <with  nitre ;  confifting  of  nitre.-?  ' 
Earth  and  water,  mingled  by  the  heat  of  the  fun, 
gather  mtrous-  fatnefs  more  than  either  of  them 
have  feverally.-^The  northern  air  being  more  fully 
charged  .with  thofe  particjes  fuppo^d  nitrQtUf 
which  are  the  aliment  of  fire,  is  ntteft  to  main- 
tain the  vital  heat  in  that  activity  which  is  fuffi- 
cient  ^o  move  fuch  an  unwieldy  bulk  with  due 
celerity.  /J^y. 

He  to  quench  his  drought  fo  much  inclin'df 
•May  fnowy  fields  and  nitrow  paftures  find. 

BlacAmore* 
(a.)  Nitrous  Acid.  See  Chemistry,  Index. 
In  i793>  Mr  William  Scott  of  Bombay  propofed 
to  cure  the  Lues  Venerea,  by  fubflituting  the 
nitrous  acid  inftead  of  mercury.  The  principles 
on  which  he  introduced  this  remedy,  and  the 
unqualified  terms  in  which  he  recommended 
it$  ufe,  inclined  various  medical  praditioners  in 
Europe  and  America  to  make  an  experiixientai 
inquiry  into  its  merits.  Amq^og  tboie  eminent 
profeiiional  gentlemen  who  have  taken  extraor- 
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^nary,  pain«  to  examine  this   fubjed,  are  Dr 
Rollo  or  Woolwich,  Dr  Beddoes  of  Clifton,  Mr 
Blair.of  London,  and  Mr  Charles  Brown  of  Ely 
Place»  Holbom;  from  whofe  communication  to 
the  editor  of  the  Monthly  Magazine  for  January 
X799,  w^  extract  this  account  of  thia  important 
controverfy,  which  at  prefent  divides  the  opi- 
nions of  the  medical  pradlitioners.    **  Although 
(fays  he)  a  cloud  of  witnefl'es  have  teftified  the 
good  efC^ds  of  the  oxygenated  medicines  in  fqme 
ftlates  of  the  lues  venerea*  it  is  ft  ill  difputed  by 
men  of  unimpeached  chara^er,  ikili,and  probuy, 
"whether  they  may  be  juftifiably  depended  on 
alonef  efpecially  in  the  more  advanced  ftages  of 
this  infidious  complaint.    Mr  Blair,  ^ith  much 
ability  and  candour,  has  brought  into  a  cleaV 
point  of  view  all  the  exifting  tads  both  for  and 
againft  the  new  mode  of  treatment.    (See  the  firft 
of  his  BITays  on  the  Venereal  Difeafe.)    Upon  the 
whole  he  ftates,  that  the  generality  of  the  cures 
adduced  in  favour  of  the  acids,  5cc.  are  not  fuch 
as  an  impartial  obferver  would  feled  as  the  mo/? 
uneqimjoeal:  It  is  therefore  to  be  doubted,  he 
thinks,  whether  the  cures  ought  to  be  admitted 
as  finally  conclnfive     Again,  a  great  nnmber  of 
peribns,  treated  by  Dr  Girdleftone  of  Yarmouth, 
Mr  Benjamin  Bell  of  Edinburgh,  and  other  emi- 
nent praiStitioners,  (belides  his  own  patients  at 
the  Lock  Hofpital  and  Finfbury  Difpenlary)  ex- 
'  perienc^d  an  aSuaJ  intreafe  of  th^  venereal  fymp- 
tomsy  dunng  the  careful  exhibition  of  tbefe  re^ 
medies;  whence  he  infers,  that  the  fuccefsful 
trials  alleged  by  Dr  Rollo  and  Dr  Beddoes  are 
probably  follacioiis.    Dr  Rollo  has  given  the  re- 
fult  6f  more  than  150  cafes  and  experiments,  conr 
daded  by  the  furgeons  of  the  Royal  Artillerjr 
Hofpifar;  and  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  the  new 
remedies  are  moftfafe  and  certain  than  mercury^  in 
every  ffage  of  this  difeafe.    Dr  Beddoes,  with  his 
iifunl   induftry,   has    likewife  coUeded  a  large 
body  of  evidence  from  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, which  he  conceives  will  go  a  great  viray  to- 
•iivard  eftablilhing  the  efiicacv  of  tb^fe  remedies, 
particularly  the  nitrous  acid,  both  in  primary  and 
fecondiiry  fymptdm^  of  fyphilis  j"  to  which  Mr 
Brown  has  contributed  his  mite.    The  fubjed  is 
certainly  highly  worthy  of  farther  inveftigatlon ; 
and  Dr  Beddoes  and  Mr  Blair  are  ftill  perfevering 
'  in  colleding  additional  evidence. 

(3.}  Nitrous  Air.  See  Aerology  and  Eu- 
diometer. 

(4.)  Nitrous  Cas.    See  Chemistry,  Index. 

♦  NITRY.  adj.  [from  «/>rr.]    Nitrous.— 
Winter  my  theme  confines ;  whofe  nitrj  wind 

Shall  craft  the  flabby  mire.  Gay, 

NITTA,  a  (pecies  of  Mimosa,  which  grows 
on  the  banks  of^  the  Senegal  in  Africa,  mentioned 
by  Mr  Park  in  his  travels.  Its  frurt  is  valuable  ; 
the  pods  are  long  and  narrow,  containing  a  few 
black  feeds  enveloped  in  a  fine  mealy  powder,  of 
a  bright  yellow  colour,  reiembling  the  Roar  of 
fulphur,  and  having  a  (Weet  mucilaginous  tafte. 
When  eaten  by  itfelf  it  is  clammy^  but  confti- 
tutes  a  pleaiant  and  nourifliing  focKl  mixed  with 
milk  or  water. 

NITTENAU,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  Re- 
gin,  15  mi!t^  NE.  of  Katiibon. 

*  K1TTU.Y.  0iv.  [!&<»n  iniUM\  Loufi]f»«-iODe 


Bell  was  put  to  death  at  Tyburn  for  moving  a 
new  rebellion ;  he  was  a  man  nhttilj  needy,  and 
therefore  adventurous.  Hayward* 
.    *  NITTY,  adj.  [from  nit.]  Abounding  with  the 
eggs  of  lice. 

*  NIVAL  adj.  [niveuj,  Lat.]  Abounding  with 
fnow.  Di3. 

NIVARIA.  in  ancient  geography^ an  ifland  near 
the  W%  coaft  of  Africa rfuppofed  to  be  Tbmeriff. 
NIVE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  runs  Into  the  fea  at  Bsyonne. 

(i.)  NIVELLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp. 
of  the  DyU',  and  ci-devant  province  ol'  AuP'ian 
Brabant,  remarkable  for  its  abbey  of  CanonefiTef , 
^d  for  its  aC  .niClon  of  young  ladies  of  the  firft 
quality,  who,  even  before  the  revolution,  were 
not  confined  as.  in  nunneries,  but  might  go  out 
and  marry  whenever  they  faw.  proper.  Lcn.  4* 
.ao.  E.    Lat.  50.  40.  N. 

(a.'^NivEi.LE  De  La  Chaussee, Peter  Claude, 
a  comic  poet,  born  at  Paris,  who  acquired  great 
reputation  by  inventing  anew  kind  of  entertain- 
ment, which  was  called  the  JVeeping  Comedy  and 
by  fome  late  dramatifts  a  Melo-drame.  Inftead 
^  imitating  Ariftophanes,  Terence,  Moliere,  and 
the  other  celebrated  comic  poets  who  had  pre- 
ceded him ;  and  inftead  ot  exciting  laughter  by 
painting  ridiculous  chara^ers,  giving  ftrokes  of 
humour  and  abfurdities  in  conduft ;  he  applied 
himfelf  to  reprefent  the  weaknefies  of  the  heart, 
and  to  touch  and  foften  it.  In  this  manner  he 
wrote  five  comedies:  |.  Lafauffe  jintipathie.  !i.  Le 
Prejuge  a  la  Mode;  this  piece  met  with  great 
fuccefs.  z*Melanide*  4*  Amour  pour  Amour;  and, 
5.  VEcole  des  Meres*  He  was  received  into  the 
French  academy  in  1736;  and  died  at  Paris  in 
X754,  i)ged  dz-  He  atfo  wrote  a  tragedy,  entitled, 
Maximianuji  and  an  Epiftle  to  Clio,  an  ingenious 
didactic  poem. 

*  Niveous,  [adj.  niveiut  Lat.]  Snovry;  refem- 
bling  fnow. — Cinabar  becomes  red  by  the  acid  ex- 
halation of  fulphur,  which  otherwife  prefents  a 
pure  and  niveoys  white.  Brown, 

NIVJfcRNOlS,  a  ci-devant  inland  province  and 
duohy  of  France,  lying  on  the  W.  fide  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  between  it,  Bourbonhois  and  Berri. 
It  is  pretty  fertile  in  wine,  fruit,  and  com  ;  ex- 
cept the  part  called  Morvant,  which  is  mountain- 
ous and  barren.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wood, 
and  feveral  mines  of  iron  and  of  pit-coal.  It  is 
watered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers ;  of  which 
the  Allier,  the  Loire,  and  the  Yonne,  are  navi- 
gable. Nevers  was  the  capital  city,  as  it  ftill 
IS  of  the  department;  about  which  the  lateft 
geopraphers  differ ;  for  Cruttwell  fays  •*  Niver. 
nois  now  is  chiefly  in  the  department  of  the 
YoKNE,"  whereas  Brookes  and  Walker  lay,  «*  It 
now  forms  the  dep»  of  Nievre,"  which  (eem^s 
moft  probable. 
NIVERNUM.  SeeNoviODUNUM,N^x. 
NIUKCHEUSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the 
prov.  of  Uftiug,  on  the  Su)a. 
NIVORZ,  a  town  of  Beflarabia.    See  No¥io- 

DUNVMrN^  4- 

NIVOSE,  [Fr.  u  e»  the  Ihowy  month.]  the  4th 
month  in  the  new  and  ephemeral  French  calendar. 
See  CALMDAAy  §  3«  It  began  Dec  ai,  and  ended 
Jan.  i^. 

NIWEGAL. 
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KIWEOAL,  a  finall  village  and  beach  of  S. 
Wak»,  OD  the  coaft  of  PembroVefhire,  remarkable 
for  the  di(co¥e|7  of  ah  itemenfe  quantity  of  the 
ftumps  of  trees  appearing  below  low- water  mark, 
after  and  during  a  ftorro  in  i  C90,  notwithftanding 
the  country  all  round  it  is  entirely  barren  of  wood; 

NIXABOER,  NiscHAPouR,  or  Iran^  a  town 
of  Perfia,  in  Choraian,'  near  a  turquoife  mine ;  fa- 
mous for  itsmanufaaureof  fwdrd  blades.  Manna 
is  coOeaed  near  it.  It  is  13%  miles  NW.  of  Herat, 
and345NE.ofIfpahan. 

NIXAPA,  a  neb  and  confiderable  town  of 
New  Spain,  with  a  rich  convent  of  Dominicans! 
The  couotry-about  it  abounds  in  cochineal,  Indigo, 
"*^[^IS!Ji,J^;  97.  »5.  E.  Lat.i5.ao.N. 
^MXONTON,  a  town  of  N.  Carolina,  capital 
of  Pafqootank  county,  feated  on  Little  River; 
a6Z  miles  SW.  of  Philadelphia.  Lori.  i.  m.  W. 
of  that  city.    Lat.36.  U.K. 

NIZAM,  »./  a  governor  of  a  province  in  the 
£.  Indiea. 

^  NIZAMPATAM,  a  town  of  lodoftan,  in  the 
arcar  of  Guotoor,  at  the  mouth  of  Kiftnah,  on 
the  coaft.^thc  Bay  of  Bengal  5  34  miles  SW.  of 
Mafnhpatam.    Lon.  80.  48.  E.    Lat.  13.  35.  N. 

NIZAO,  a  cape  and  river  6f  Hifpaniola. 

NIZEGORODSKOE,  a  province  of  Ruffia, 
bounded  00  the  N.  by  Koftromfltoi,  E.  br  Kazan 
and  Simbtrik,  S.  by  Penzenikoe,  and  W.'  by  Uladii. 
mir  and  Tambou.  It  is  160  ro.  long,  and  100  broad. 
Lon.  6o*»  to  64"*  E.of  Ferro.  Lat.  54**  10'  to  57°  N* 

NIZNEI  NovoGOROD,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province.  Perhaps  it  is  the  fame  with  Nishnbi 
NovoGOROD.  The  Rev.  Clement  Crattwell  has 
occafioncd  a  kind  of  cBaas  in  modem  geography, 
by  the  ahooft  innumerable  variations  of  fpelHng 
he  has  introduced  into  his  Unhfer/aJ  Gaztifeer. 
Such  innovations  fhould  never  be  made,  unlefs 
accompanied  with  proper  references  to  the  ufual 
mode  of  (pelting. 

NIZNOTOSMAN8KOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in 
Archangel,  oirtheDwina;  48  m.E.of  Schenikurlk. 

NIZOLIUS,  Marius,  an  Italian  grammariari, 
who,  bjr  bis  erudition,  contributed  much  to  the 
promotion  of  literature  in  the  x6th  century.  In 
I553>  he.puWilhed  Lib.  iv.  De  wris  principisj  et 
vera  ratione  fbUofopbandi  emtra  Pfeud(hfbilo/opkoj§ 
wherein  he  attacks  the  fchoolmenand  followers 
of  Ariftotlc  for  their  abfurd  opinions  and  barba- 
rifmg,  with  great  fhrewdneis  and  vivacity.  Leib- 
Ditz  was  fo  pleafed  with  it,  that  he  republiihed  it, 
with  critical  notes  of  his  own,  in  4to,  16071  Ni*. 
zoHos  alio  pilMiflied  TAe/aurus  Gtefonianus,  Jive 
Apparam  IMgtue  Lathue  e  Serifth  TuUii  Gceronis 
niieSus;  fbl. :  i  good  Latin  didionary  of  Cicero's 
words  and  ezpreifions,  of  which  he  was  a  gi«at 
admirer.    •  *  ' 

♦NIZY.  n./.  [from  f^mj.] 
pteton.    A  low  word-— 
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of  Acqut,  14  SE.  of  Afti,  and  75  SW.  of  Ales- 
andria.    Lon.  8.  36.  E.    Lat.  45. 15.  N. 

(i.)  *  NO.  adv.  [fuif  Saxon.]    i.  The  word, of 
refuial :  contrary  to  yea  or  y«/.— 

Our  courteous  Atitooy, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  no  woman  heard 
'  fpeak.  '    '  '    Slfak. 

Henceforth  my  wbohfg  mind  fhall  be  eapreft 
In  ruflTet  yeas  and  honeft  kerfey  noes.  Shall: 
—If  you  will  not  confider  thefe  things  now,  the 
time^ll  ihortly  come  when  you  (hall  confider 
them*  whether  you  Will  ov  no.  Calam/4  Sermons 
1.  "f  he  word  of  denial,  oppofite  to  concefik^n  or 
^ffirmation.-^I  think  it  kould  not  fort  andifs  to 
bundle  the  queftion,  whether  a  war  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  the  Chriftian  fiith,  without  another 
cauib  of  hoftility,  be  lawful  or  noj  and  in  what 
cafes  iJBaeon,  3.  It  fometimetf  confirms  a  fore- 
going negative.—  '^     ' 

My  name's  Macbeth :— 
— The  devil  bimftif  could  not  propouricea  title 
More  hateful  to  mwie  ear  i — 
""^Nbf  nor  more  fearful.  Sbak* 

» '     *'  Nevermore 
Thfs  hand  ftiall  combat  on  the  crooked  Ihore: 
No  ;  let  the  Grecian  p6w'r8,  oppreft  in  fight, 
Uiipity'd  periih  in  their  tyrant's  fight.  •     Horn, 
4.  It  fometimes  ftrengthens-a  following  negative*: 
no  not,  not  even.— - 

No  not  the  bow  which  fo  adorns  the  ikies. 
So  glorious  is,  or  boatis  fo  many  dyes.    Waller* 
(a.)  •  No.  adj.    i.T^ot  any^  none. — ^Let  there 
be^no  ft  rife  between  me  and  thee.  'Gen,  xiH.  8.— 
Some  dire  misfortune  to  portend, 
No  enethy  can  match  a  friend.  Swft. 

No  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit.       P^e* 
No  wit  to  flatter  leftof  all  his  (tore ; 
No  fbol  to  laugh  at,  whioh  he  ralued  more. 

Ptfe. 
No  weeping  orphan  law  his  father's  ftores 
Our  fhrines  irradiate.  Pope* 

•  Our  bard 
No  common  object  to  your  fight  difplays.  Pope* 
Poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy.  Beattie* 

1.  It  feems  an  adjective  in  thefe  phrafes,  no  longer, 
no  more,  no  whereof  though  fometimes  it  n»y  be 
fo  commodioufly  changed  to  not^  that  it  fbems  an 
adverb  s  as,  the  days  are  yet  not  fhorter.^-Wheit 
we  faw  that  they  were  no  where,  we  came  to 
Samuel,  i  Sam.  x.  14.— 

Ill  vain  I  reacfh  my  feeble  hands  to  join 
In  f\^eet  embraces«^ah4  no  longer  thine.  Dryd. 
^.  No one^  none;  not  any  one.— JSToowtf  who doetb 
good  to  thofe  only  from  whom  he  ezpeds  to  re- 
ce1>^e  {[ood,  can  ever  be  fully  fatisfied  of  his-owR 
Sincerity.  Smalrid^e, 


(3.)  No,  in  ancient  geography,  orNo-A«Mei[» 
A  dunce  j  a  fim-  a  confiderable  city  of  Egypt  mentioned  by  Jeffti 
raiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Nahuro,  thought  to  be  named 
from  an  idol  analogous  to  Jupiter  Ammon.  The 
Septuagint  tranfiate  the  name  in  Ezekiel,  Dtq/^o* 
Iht  the  citv  ^  Jitpiter,  Bochart  takes  it  to  be 
Thebes  of  Egypt ;  which,  according  to  ^trabo  and 
Ptolemy,  was  called  lihjpolis,  Jerome,  after  the 
Chaldee  paraphraft  Jonathan,  (uppofes  It  to  be 
Alexandru,  named  by  way  of  anticipation  4  or  aa 
+  HI  »  J.  «..  M  *  ancient 

T  «o  eamutbe  an  ad|edive  m  nowhere,  ^bieh  is  an  adverb,  andfo  perfeS  a  compound  word#  tM 
^  u  wnttm  andfristtid  bjJDrjQnn sosi  ifim/ei/witlmt  evenauy  pmn.   5ce^NowHB*£.  >g  i^ 


True  critics  laugh,  and  bid  the  trifling  mzy 

.  U.)  NIZZA,  or  NissA,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
ra  Afentfjo;  %j  miles  E.  of  Abrantes. 
.  (1-)  Nizza  DE  tA  Paglia,  a  town  of  Prance, 
in  the  department  of  Marengo,  and  late  duchy  of 
ilTOtfcnat ;  feated  on  the  Belbo  j  7  miles  NW. 
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«flietfQC  «itf  V  that  name  is  (uppdkd  to  bavei    tbe^rlct  in  which  be  waaemi^kYyed  tl^fesn,  that 


ftood  on  the  (pot  where  Aiexaodria  wasibuilt 
WOACHIC,  adj.  Of  or  belonging  to  Noah. 
NOACHIDi£».^  name  given  by  the  Rabbina 
to  all  iiUQki(Kl  who. are  aot  of  the  chofen  race  of 
Abraham.  .  IChe .  Rabbkis,.  pretend,  that  God 
jgave  Koah  and  his  jfone  certain  general  precepts, 
which  coQtfiin  ^he, natural  rigbta  oommon  to  all 
^eiiy^and  (be  obfervatron.  of  which  alone  will 'be 
^^cien^  to  fav^  tbem.  .  A^er  the  law.  of  Mofesi 
4v^  Hebrews  would  qot  fuffer  any  (granger  to 
dwell  in  their  eo^htrf,,  unless  he  would  conform 
io  the  precepts  of  the  Npachidx.  In.  war  thef 
put  to  death*  without  quarter,  all  that  were  tg- 
porantofthem,  Thefe  precq>ts  are  7  s  The  ift 
iMijoiQS.  obedience  to  judges,  magiftrates,  and 
jprinces..  The  %d  prohibits  idolatry,  fuperftitiony 
und  facrtlene*  The  3d  fpi-bids  curfing,  blafpfaemyi 
^nd  peijury.  The  4th  prohibits  all  inceftuous 
^nd  unlawful  cotijun£tiofis»  as  fodomy,  bcftiality, 
jaad  crinies  agajnft  nature.  The  5th  forbids  the 
4*ffufion  of  blood  of  9II  forts  of  2|nima)8,  murder, 
pounds,  and  mutilations*.  T)ie  6th  prohibits 
iheft,  cheating,  lying»  &c;  The  7th  forbids  to 
i*at  the  parts  of  an  animal  ftill  alive,  A  waa  prac- 
tifcd  by  fome  pagans.  To  thofe  the  Rabbins  have 
i^ed  fome  gt heirs ;  but  as  no  mention  is  made 
of  thefe  precepts  in  fcripture,  or  in  the  writing^ 
pf  Jofephus  or  Philo  -,  aod  as  none  of  the  ancient 
^tbers'jiciiew  any  thing  of  them,  they  appear  to 
be  (puriou3. 

NOAK,  or  NoE,  the  fon  of  Lamech,  and  the 
yoth  frsHn  Adam,  was  born  A»  M.  1056.  Amidft 
thp  general  corruptioo. into  Which  all  mankind  were 
fsUeu  ^t  this  time^  Noah  alone,  with  his  family, 
Irere  found  worthy  oi  being  preierved  ft-om  total 
deRrpdion  by  the  deluge:  A,  M.  1656*  See 
A^%t  ^^  I>EbU0B  $  alfo  Gen.  vL— viii.  He 
carkd  Canaan,  probably  becaufe^he  was  a  partner 
in  >is  father  Ham's  crime <if  difrefpedt,  but  chiefly 
by  a  fpirit  of  prophecy,  becaufe  the  Canaankes 
his  defcendants  were  after  this  to  be  rooted  out 
by  the  Ifraelites«  Koah  added.  Let  the  Lord,  the 
Ood  of  Shem,  be  blefled,  and  let  Canaan  be  the 
(snrant  of  Shem.  And  he  was  (b  in  effedf  in  the 
Canaasites  fubdued  by  the  Hebrews.  Laftly, 
yfoah  faid.  Let  God  extend  the  poflefiion  of  Ja- 
pheth ;  let  Japheth  dwell  in  the  tclits  of  Shem,  and 
let  Canaan  be  his  fiirvant.  This  prophecy  had  its 
accompliibment,  when  the  Grecians,  and  after- 
wards the  Romans,  defcendants  of  Japheth,  made  a 
<K>nqueflt  of  AAa,  which  was  the  portion  of  Shem. 
^oah  lived  after  the  deluge  350  years  s  and  the 
ivhole  time  of  his  life  having  been  950  years,  he  died 
A*  M.  spo6.  According  to  the  common  opinion, 
he  divided  the  whole  world  among  his  three  fops, 
in  order  torepeople  it.  To  Shem  be  gave  Alia, 
|o  Ha  if  Africa,  aod  to  Japheth  Europe,  Some 
Ay«  that  he  had  feveral  others.  The'fpurious 
Bcmfus  giret  him  30»  called  Titanjf  from  their 
IBOlhar  Titya.  They  pretend  that  the  Teutons 
m  OermaM  are  derived  from  a  fon  of  Noah  called 
TuifeOQ,  MethodiiH  alfo  mentions  Jonitbus  pr 
{onieus,  a  pretended  ion  of  Noab%  St  Peter  Qills 
No»h  a  preacher  ef  fighteoufneft  (a  £p.  ii.  5.)»  be* 
#9irfe  bwre  the  deluge  fee  was  incefTantly  preach- 
ing md  declaring  to  men,  noi  only  by  his  difcourCes, 

h»i  bj  itt»  wM»m&Ak  lib,  nod  by  the  tmiidin;  of 


the  wrath  of  God  was  ready  to  pour  upon  tbenu 
But  his  preaching  had  no  effc^,  (Mart.  xxiv.  37.). 
Several  learned  men  have  obferved,  that  the  he'>i. 
thens  confounded  Saturn,  Deucalion,  Ogyge«, 
Cceltts  or  Ouranus,  Janus,  Proteus,  Prometheus, 
Sec,  Mf'ith  Noah.  The  wife  of  Noah  is  called 
Noriah  by  the  Gnoftics ;  ^n^  the  fable  of  Deu- 
CALipv  and  his  wife  Pykkha  is  Brian rfef^ly  in- 
vented from  the  hiftory  of  Noah.  And  the  kamed 
Mr  Bryant  has,  with  uncommon  ineef^uity  ard 
erudition,  in  hiBSjifiimafMytMogy,  found  ftrorg 
traces  of  the  hiftory  of  Noah  and  the  general  de* 
luge  in  the  fabulous  hiftory  of  the  moft  andeot 
nations.    See  D.elvgp,  ^  $^6* 

(1.)  NOAILLES,  a  town  of  Pranqp^  in  the  de- 
partment  of  Oife,  7  miles  SE.  of  Beauvais. 

(3.)  ^oAiLLEs,  a  town  of  France,  in  thedep. 
of  Vienne,  6  miles  SSE.  of  Poitiersb    . 

(1.)  NOALEi.a  province  in  TreyiTo^  where 
vines,  corn,  and  fhiits,  grow  in  the  greateft  pro- 
fuOon. 

(»•)  NOALE,  a  well'bailt  town,  capital  of  the 
^.bove  province,  with  a  caftle  on  the  Marsenego; 
containing  iioo  inhabitants,  a  market  place,  fe- 
veral churches  and  palaces,  ^c. 

NO-AMMON.    See  No,  N°  3. 

NOANAGIJR9  .a  town  of  Indoftan,  and  capi- 
.tal  of  a  diftri^  in  Guiierat ;  108  miles  SSW.  of 
JanaKur,  and  178  WSW.  of  Amedabad.  Lon.  60. 
30*  £•    Lat,  «o.  44-  N. 

NOAN*P]N,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  od  rani:, 
in  theprov.  of  Quang-fi;  1177  m.SSW.of  Pekirp. 

NOAS,  a  river  of  Thrace,  running  into  the  Ifter. 

NOB,  a  facerdotal  city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
or  £phraim.  St  Jerom  fays,  that  in  his  time  it  was 
entirely  deftroyed,  and  that  the  ruins  of  it  might  be 
feen  near  Diofpolis.  The  deftruAion  of  this  city, 
and  the  barbarous  malTacre  of  its  inhabitants,  by 
Saul's  order,  are  recorded  in  i  Sam.  xxi.xzii.  See 
alfo  Ahimblbch,  and  Doeo. 

NOBAH,  a  city  beyond  Jordan,  fo  named  from 
an  Ifraelite  who  made  a  conqueft  of  it.  (  Numb. 
xszii.  4a.)  Gideon  purfued  the  Midianttes  as  far 
as  this  city.  (Judg.  viii.  %.\  Eufebius  (ays,  that 
there  is  a  defolate  place  of  this  name  about  8  miles 
from  Hefhbon,  towards  the  S.  But  this  could  not 
be  the  Nobah  now  mentioned,  becaufe  it  was 
much  farther  to  the  N* 

NOBATJE.    See  Ethiopia,  (  3. 

NOBJXJ,  Robert  db,  an  Italian  Jefutt,  and 
one  (xf  the  Indian  miffionacies,  who,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  to  fecure  fuccefs  to  his 
miifion,  affumed  the  title  and  appearance  oi  a 
Bram^,  and  at  length  perftiaded  .the  credulous 
people  that  he  was  10  reality  a  member  of  that 
order.  He  forged  a  deed  in  the  ancient  Indian 
charaAers,  ihowing  that  the  Bramina  of  Rome 
were  older  than  thofe  of  India,  and  that  the  Je- 
fuits  oi  Rome  defcended  in  a  dired  Une  from  the 
god  Brama.  He  farther  declared  on  oath,  that 
he  derived  his  origin  from  this  Indian  deity.  By 
this  impofture  be  profelyted  la  eminent  Braminv 
whoCe  infiuence  pvoved  very  fiivourable  to  hit 
roifiioo.  Af^er  his  death,  the  Portuguese  Jefuitsi 
carried  on  the  impofture  with  very  confiderabl^ 
fucce^.  Thefe  miffions,  however,  were  fufpended 
ud  i»bapdoaedi  io  coofetjumns  vf  a  papal  man- 

"  Digitized  by  VJ\^*^Vl^  Oatt 
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dtt€  USatA  iff  1744  Jby  Beocdia  SaV^  whp  de<    aiKJt  tlie  IJktij 
dared  bk  diiappFobalioQ.of  the  artt6««<  tb9t  liad 
beeo  ufed  ia  th«  coovcFfion  ol  tlie  iDdiaoa. 

NQBILURY.  ^>C  in  literary  biftor^  a  book 
costjuoiag  tilt  biftonF  of  the  noble  Camiliee^  of  a 
aacion  or  pioaince :  iuob  are  Chorier^s  Nobiliary 
ofDattptuQCr^aod  CauK»nin<'«  Nobiliary  of  Pro- 
veoce.  The.  Germans  are  fiiid  .to  b^  part^icularly 
careful  of  tbeir'Nobilianasy  in  order  to  )mp^W 
the  digaity  of  their  ^amiiie^a^ 

*  To  NbfilLITAT?,  if.  a*  &ioAi*Vi/  LM-]  To 
esnoble;  to  make  noblcv 

(i.)  •  NOBIUtY.  n.f.  [nohiibasi  LafJ  i.  A"* 
tiquity  of  family  joined  with  (j^le^dour^^Wben  I 
took  up  Boccace  un^^^av^^  I  fell  on  the  fafrae  ar- 
guxneot  of  preferrii^  vi^-tue  to  «a^i/iVy.of  ^\ood, 
aad  tiUea,  in  Uie  ftory  of  Sigiiinttn^a.  Hrj/^fef''^ 
Mag  iJ^)t^t'm  of.anceftortf 

Challenge  nor  if  onder.n^  efteem  from  m^^  . 

**  Virtue  alme  ia  tnir  ^tMlf^*^  Ikmdtiu 

%.  Rank  4X€  dignity  of /q^vnil  degreeat  colmrred 
by  (ovecwgna.  Nt^ifity  in  Spgland  ia  extended 
to  five  raoka;  duke»  marqnia*  early  vifieoDnts  ba* 
foo.  J.  The  peifona^of  high  rank ;  the  pffffon9 
»to  are  esalled  above  the  commona* — 
It  ii  apurpos'd  tbing. 

To  cuib  the  will  of  the  mttgiy*  SJMt,  Cortdl 
4.  Dignity ;  grandeur ;  greatnefik^^Thoiigh  fbe 
bated  Afflp&talu8»  yet  the  uoMhy  of  k^ir  courage 
prevailed  over  it;  aod/be  defir(4  h&4mght  bf 
pardoned  that  youthful  error  ;-coDfideriRg  the 
rq)utatk>n  be  had  to  be  tbe  beft  knight  in  the 
world.    Stdary^-^ 

But  ah,  my  Mufe,  I  would  thou  badft  facility 

To  work  my  goddeb  to  by  thy  inxe^itiQat 
On  me  to  caft  ik^k  eyes  where  ihine  nobility. 

.  •'      Sidney. 

— Bafe  men,  being  in  love»  have  then  a  nobility  in 

ifaeir  oaturea  more  than  ia  native  to  them.     Skak* 

They  thought  it  great  their  fov'reigu'to  con- 

trottlf 

Aad  nam'd  their  pride  nobility  of  (bul.  Drydtn* 

(a*)  NoBtLiTYf  in  tbe  common  acceptation  of 
tbe  wordy  meana  that  quality  or  dignity  whicjb 
raifes  a  man  above  the  rank  of  a  peaiant  or  a  com- 
moner. It  ia  an  opinion  not  uncommon».and  at 
ieaft  plaufible,  that  the  nobility  of  a  weR  r^ula- 
t(d  ftate  ia  tbe  beft  fecuritjr  againft.  mogardiial 
defpotiiin  or  lawlefa  ufurpation  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  confnfioo  of  democratic  infolonce  on  tbe 
other.  Self-intereft  is  the  moft  {Kwerfiil  princi- 
ple in  tbe  human  breaft ;  and  it  ia  obvioufly  tbe 
mtcreft  of  fuch  men  to  preierve  that  balance  of 
power  in  fociety  upon  which  tbe  very  aadficnce 
of  tbeiF  order  dependa. 

(4.)  Nobility,  oaiGiM  AMD  FRi^iLSGEs  of 
THEBaiTiaH.  The  origin  of  nobility  10  Europe 
19  by  fome  referred  to  the  Ootba  \  wboy  after  they 
iad  fdxed  a  part  of  Eurc^,  rewavded  their  cap- 
tiins  with  titles  of  honour,  to  diftinguilh.  them 
from  the  common  people.  We  ihaU  only  in  tbia 
place  cdnfider  tbe  manner  in  wbich  in  o«r  own 
couatij  tbey  may  be  created,  and  the  incidenta 
attending  tbem  ;  referring  for  a  fuller  account  of 
their  origin  in  Europe  to  the  articlea  Rsvolu- 
Tioi,  and  80CIBTY,  Civu*.  x.  The  right  of 
peerage  feema  to  have  been  originally  territorial  \ 
tbat  ia,  annexed  to  landai  hooourai  caftlea,  maaorpy 
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tbe  prc»rietoce  aid'POfleflbra  of 
which  were  (in  right  of,tboleefUtea)  allowed  to 
be  peeca  of  tbe'  ivalnay  ;a)d,  wi^re"  fumn^ooed  to 
paHtament  to  do  fuit  jmd  fervice  to  their  love- 
reign  »  an4>  when  the  land  wai  alienated,  the  dig- 
nity pafled  with  it  aa  appendant.  Thua^  in  Bag- 
laikl  the  biOiopa  ftill  fit  in  the  houie  o£  lorott  in 
right  of  fucoeffion  to  certain  ancient  banonies  an* 
nexedf  ,or  {uppofed  to  be  annexed,  to  their  epK- 
copal  laodfit  and  thus  in  xa  Henry  VI.  the  po£- 
feffion  of  the  eatleof  Arundel  waa  adiudged  to 
confer  an  earklom  on  iu  pofleiTor.  But  after- 
wards, when  Alibm ATioUfr  grew  to  be  frequpnt, 
the  dignity  of  peerage  waa  confined  to  tbe  lineage 
of  the  party  eooobledi  apd  inftead  of  territorialf 
.became  perfof  al^  A^ual  proof  of  a  tenure  by 
bavony  became  no  longer  neot^fiary  to  conftitute  a 
Jord.pf  parlbmenj  %  but  the  record  of  the  writ  of 
feqnmoiia  U>  .him  pr  his  anceftora  was  admitted 
aa  A'fiiffici^nt  evidence  of  thetenure^  -«  Peera  of 
Great  Bcit^  (fiiya  BUckQ:oBe)  .are  «ow  created 
either  by  writ oc  by  patent :  for.thofe  who  claim 
by  preibriptlon  muft  fuppote  «iti)er  a  writ  or  pa-> 
tettt»<«kade  t«  tKrir  anceftora ;.  thou^  by  4ength 
of  time,  it  is  loft.  The  creation  by  writ,  or  tbe 
king'a  letter^  ia  a  fiinunona  to'aMnd  the  boufeof 
•pearik  by  the  ftyie  and  title  of  that  barony  which 
the  :kitg  ia  pteafed  to  confer :  that  by  patent  ia  a 
royfl  grant  to  afubjed  of  aiky  dignijLy  and  degree 
of  peerage.  The  creation  by  writ  ia  the  more  an- 
cient way  i  but  a  man  ia  not  ennobled  thereby, 
unlefa  he  adually  Uke  his  feat  in  the  houfe  of 
lords ;  and  fome  are  of  opinion  that  there  muft 
be  at  leaft  two  writa  of  fummona,  and  fitting  in 
two  diftind  parliameata,  to  evidence  an  beredi* 
Ury  barony  ;  and  therefore  the  moft  ufual,  be« 
canie  the  liireft  way,  la  to  grant  the  dignity  by 
patent,  which  endurea  to  a  man  and  his  heira  ac- 
cording to  the  limitation  thereof,  though  be  ne- 
ver bimfelf  makea  ufe  of  it.  Yet  it  ia  frequent  to 
call  up .  the  ekleft  fon  of  a  peer  to  the  houfe  of 
lords  by  writ  of  fnmmona,  In  tbe  itame  of  his  £a« 
Iher'a  barony:  becaufe  in  that  cafe  there  ia  no 
jdanger  of  bia  childrena  loftng  the  nobility  in  cafe 
lie  never  take  hia  ieatt  for  tbey  will  fueceed  to 
theii:  grandfather.  Creation  by  writ  haa  alfo  one 
advantage  over  that  by  patent}  for  a  perfon  cre- 
ated biy  writ  holda  tbe  dignity  to  him  and  his 
heirs,  >wijtbout  any  worda  to  that  porpofe  in  the 
writ }  bnt  in  lettera  patent  there  muft  be  words 
to  dired  tbe  inberitance,  eUe  the  dignity  endures 
:00ly  to  tbe  grantee  for  life.  For  a  man  or  woman 
ni4y  be  created  noUe  for  their  own  lives,  and  the 
dignity  not  deicend  to  their  heirs  at  all,  or  de- 
fcend  oiltyto  feme  particular  heirs:  aa  where  a 
peerage  ia  limited  to  a  man  and  the  heirs  male  of 
bis  body  bv  Elizabeth  hia  prefent  lady,  and  not 
to  fuch  beirs  by  any  former  or  future  wife.  i. 
.Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  a  few  of  the  principal 
incidenta  .attending  the  nobtlityc-^xclufive  of 
their  capaeky  as  members  of  pariiament,  and  as 
hereditary  counfellors  of  the  crown,  for  both 
which  we  refer  to  the  articlea  Lords  and  PaxLia- 
MENT.  Add  firft  we  muft  obCerve,  that  in  cri- 
minal caies  a  nobleman  fball  be  tried  by  hia  peers. 
Tbe  great  are  always  obnoxioua  to  popakir  envv : 
were  tbey  to  be  judged  by  the  peocde,  the^  mig^t 
be  in  danger  from  the  pnrjudice  of  their  ju^ea; 
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Md  woold  moreover  b^deprived  of  fhe  privilege  was  the  prhtee. 
of  the  meaneft  fdhjeds,  that  of  being  tried  by> 
their  equals,  which  is  fecHred  to  all  the  realm  by 
magna^ebarta»  c.  ^9.  It  is  faid,  that  this  does 
not  extend  to  bifhops;  who,  thongh  they  are 
lords  of  parliament,  and  fit  there  by  vutne  of 
their  baronies  which  holdyvr^  eeekfist^  yet  are  not 
ennobled  by  blood,  and  conliequently  not  peers 
with  the  nobility.  As  to  peerefles,  no  proTifion 
was  made  for  their  trial  when  aocafed  bf  trealbn 
or  felony,  till  after  Bleanor  dacfaefs  of  Glouoefter, 
wife  to  the  lord  protedor,  had  been  accafed  of 
treafon,  and  found  guilty  of  witchcraft,  in  an  ec- 
clefiaftical  fynod,  through  the  intrigues  of  Cardi- 
nal Beaufort.  This  very  eztraordiirary  trial  gave 
occafion  to  a  fpecial  ftatute,  %o  Hen.  VI.  cap.  9. 
which  enads,  that  peereflbs,  either  in  their  own 
right  or  by  marriage,  (hall  be  tried  before  the 
lame  judicature  as  peers  of  the  realm.  If  a  wo- 
man, noble  in  her  own  right,  marries  a  common* 
er,  fhe  ftBI  ^remains  noble,  and  Iball  be  tried  by 


her  peers:  but  if  ihe  be  only  noble  by  marriage, 
then  by  a  fecbnd  marriage  with  a  commoner  flie 
lofes  her  dignity ;  for  as  by  UMrriagt  it  is  gvined, 
by  marriage  it^is  alfo  loft.  Yet  if  a  duchefiHlow- 
ager  marries  a  baron,  ftie  continues  a  ducheis  ftill ; 
for  all  the  nobttity  are  pares^  and  therefore  it  is 
no  degradation.  A  peer  or  peerefs  (either  in  her 
own  right  or  by  marriage)  cannot  be  arretted  in 
civil  cafes ;  and  they  have  alfo  many  peculiar  pri- 
vileges annexed  to  their  peerage  in  the  couffe  of 
judicial  proceedings.  A  peer  fitting  in  judgment 
gives  not  his  verdid  upon  oath,  like  an  ordinary 
juryman,  but  upon  his  honour ;  he  anfwers  alio 
to  bills  in  chancery  upon  his  honour,  and  not  up- 
on his  oath :  but  when  he  is  examined  as  a  Wit- 
nefs  either  in  civil  or  criminal  cafes,  he  muft  bt 
fwom  \  for  the  refped  which  the  law  (hows  to 
the  honour  of  a  peer  does  not  extend  fo  far  as  to 
overturn  a  fettled  maxim,  that  in  judido  non  er^ 
Jitur  mfi  Juratus:  The  honour  of  peers  is  how- 
ever fo  highly  tendered  by  the  law,  that  it  is  much 
more  penal  to  fpread  iblfe  reports  of  them  and 
certain  other  great  oflScers  of  the  realm,  than  of 
other  men ;  fcandal  againft  them  being  called  by 
the  peculiar  name  of  fiandalum  magnatum^  and 
fubjeded  to  a  peculiar  punilhment  by  divers  an- 
cient ftatutes.  A  peer  cannot  lofe  his  nobility  but 
by  death  or  attainder  (  though  there  was  an  in- 
ftance,  in  the  reign  ot  EdwardlTV.  of  the  degra- 
dation of  George  Neville  duke  of  Bedford  by  ad 
of  parliament,  on  account  of  his  poverty,  which 
rendered  him  unable  to  fupport  his  dignity*  But 
this  is  a  fingular  inftance,  which  ferves  at  tlie 
fame  time,  by  having  happened,  to  fliow  the 
power  of  parhament ;  and  by  having  happened 
but  once,  to  (how  bow  tender  the  parliament 
hath  been  in  exerting  fo  high  a  power.  It  hath 
been  faid  indeed,  that  if  a  baron  waftes  his  eftate, 
fo  that  he  is  not  able  to  fupport  the  degree,  the 
king  may  degrade  him :  but  it  is  expreftly  held 
by  later  authorities,  that  a  peer  cannot  be  degrad- 
ed but  by  ad  of  parliament. 

(4.)  Nobility,  Scottish.  The  E.  of  Buchan 
in  his  Introd,  to  the  Life  ofFkteher^  fpeaks  in  very 
ftrong  terms  of  the  power  of  the  ancient  Scottlfli 
nobility.  *'  The  king  and  the  (laves  (fays  he,  p.  viit.) 
werti  m  faa,  the  only  people,  and  the  nobility 
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The  kinsf,  thereforet  with  the 
flaves,  afianedtht  ftation  prthe  people,  and  cmfii- 
tA  more  or  lefs  in  different  ages  theprmee^  com* 
bined  and  compofed  of  the  great  poprietors  of 
the  foil.*'—**  The  nobility  of  Scotland  were  the 
Bark  and  JLorir  ofEjega^y.  ScotUnd  never  knew 
fuch  a  monftrous  order  of  men  as  Lords  of  Par* 
liament.  The  earls  had  no  right  to  fit  in  the  par- 
liament, but  by  their  lands ;  but  bemg  chief  ma* 
giftrate»  and  judges  in  their  counties,  with  regal 
powers,  thefe,  with  theii^  territorial  advanUges 
fpringing  iirom  the  feudal  fyftem,  rendered  them 
truly  formidable  both  to  the  king  and  to  the 
comnionwealth.  James  I.  faw  the  advantages 
reaped  in  England  by  the  crown,  in  confe^uenrt 
of  the  formation  of  a  peers  houfe  of  parliament 
and  the  power  of  calling  tip  great  commoners  by 
vmt  of  (ummons'to  that  hOufe  of  parliament,  and 
wUhed  to  adopt  fo  crafty  an  example.  On  the 
trial  of  Murdoch,  D.  of  Albany,  he  eftabli(hed  a 
precedent  for  what  were-called  Barons  of  Baron* 
reni§  to  be  called  Lords  and^oBLBs,  and  to  fit 
vrith  precedence  in  the  pariiament  by  royal  char- 
ter  of  lands,  ereding  cftates  into  earldoms  or  bm^ 
ronksf  unconneAed  with  the  ancient  earldoms  or 
county  palatines  of  the  khigdom ;  sm4  then  by 
the  eledHon  of  certain  members  of  parliiUnent  foe 
preparing  the  laws  or  ads,  Who  were  called  Lords 
of  the  Artklisy  chofen  from  the  earls,  barons  of 
baron-rent,  and  the  great  officers  of  the  ftate,  he 
contrived  to  ^ualh  or  prevent  motions  that  were 
adverfe  to  the  intereft  of  the  crown,"  p.  xi — xiv. 
(i.).*  NOBLE,  adj.  [noble^  Fr.  nobilist  Lat.]  i. 
Of  an  ancient  and  fplendid  family.  %,  Exalted 
to  a  rank  above  commonalty.— 

From  virtue  4irft  began. 
The  difrence  that  diftinguilh'd  man  from  man : 
He  claim'd  no  title  from  defcent  of  blood, 
Biit  that  wliich  made  him  noble  made  him  good. 

Dryden* 
3.  Great ;  worthy  \ ,  illuftrious ;  both  men  and 
•things^ — Thus  this  roan  died,  leaving  his  death 
for  an  example  of  a  noble  courage,  and  a  memori- 
al of  virtue,  i.  Mae.  vi.  31. — 

To  vice  induftrious,  but  to  nobler  deeda 
Tim'rous.  Milton, 

A  noble  ftroke  he  lifted  high.  Milton, 

— ^Thofe  two  great  things,  that  io  engrofs  the  de* 
fires  and  defigns  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler 
fort  of;  ^mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion : 
fiaroelyi  wifdom  and  pleafure.  Sontb.  4.  Exalt- 
ed ;  elevated }  fublime.— 

Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crown'd,  belong 
•  To  nobler  poets,  for  a  mbler  fong.  Dryden. 

5.  Magnificent;  (lately:  as,  a  noble  parade.  6. 
Free  \  generous ;  liberal,  7.  Principal ;  capital ; 
as,  the  heart  is  one  of  the  noble  parts  of  the  body. 
'■(».)  •  NoBLB.  n.fn  I.  One  of  high  rank.->Upon 
the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  he  laid  not  his 
hand.  Ex, 

How  many  nobles  then  (hould  hold  their  places 
That  muff  firike  (ail  to  fpiritd  of  vile  fort  1  Sh» 
-^What  the  nobles  once  faid  in  parliament,  Nolu- 
mus  leges  Anglic  mutari,  is  imprinted  in  the 
hearts  of  all  the  people.  Bacon — ^The  nobles 
amongfi  the  Romans  took  care  in  their  laft  wills, 
that  they  might  have  a  lamp  in  their  monuments. 
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See  all  our  nt^les  begging  to  be  lixwtf 

See  ill  oar  fools  afpiring  to  be  koayes.  Pope. 
—It  may  be  the  difpofition  of  youog  nobles^  that 
they  ezped  the  accompUflunent  of  good  educa- 
tion without  the  leaft  expenle  of  time  or  ftiid7. 
Sv^*i  Med,  EduC'-^TYkt  fecond  natural  divifioo 
of  power  is  of  foch  men  who  have  acquired  large 
pofleflions,  &c.— Thuscommences  a  great  council 
fenateofno^rj,  for  t|ie  weighty  affairs  of  the  ni^ 
tion.  Swift* 

Men  fhould  prels  forward  in  Fame's  glorious 
cbafe; 

No^s  look  backward  and  fo  lofe  the  race.  Toung. 
s.  A  coin  rated  at  fix.ihijlings  and  eight-pence; 
the  fum  of  fix  and  eigbt-pence.-«-He  coined  nokUs 
QfDoble>£air,  and  fine  gold.  Cms^.** 
Many  fair  promotions . . 

Are  daily  giveoy  to  ennoble  thofe    . 

That  fcarcet  fome  two  days  fince,  were  worth 
SLno6U.  .  SMai. 

—Upon  every  writ  procured  for  debt  or  dam^i 
amounting  to  foity  pounds  or  more*  a  np^k^  that 
is  fix  fhillings  and'eightpencey  isy  and  ufually  hath 
been  paid  to  fine.  Bacoa: 

(3.)  A  NoBLB»  [§  ^  def,  I.)  is  a  peribn  who  has 
a  privilege  which  raifes  him  above  a  commoner, 
or  peaianty  either  by  birtbf  by  office*  or  by  ipatent 
from  bis  prince.  The  original  word  mobUU  is  for- 
med of  the  ancient  nofdhUitf  dt/Hngui/kabiet  otr^ 
markable.  In  England,  the  word  nobh  is  of  a  nar- 
rower import  than  in  other  countries;  being  con- 
luied  to  peribns  above  the  degree  of  knights ; 
whereas  abroad,  it  comprehends  .not  only  knights, 
\mgenUemun.  The  nobles  of  England. are .alfo 
called  fara  rtgnif  as  being  nMitaie  pareSf  though 
gradu  imparts.  The  ci-devant  Venetian  noUeJfe 
was  £sLmou8.  In  th^t  body  the  fovereignty  of  the 
ftate  refided.  It  was  divided  into  3.  clafles.  The' 
firft  only  comprehended  44  families*  The  .id  in- 
cluded the  deicendants  of  all  thole  who  were  en- 
tered in  the  golden  book,  in  1189,  and  deftined 
to  govern  the  ftate,  which  then  fc^n  to^be  arif^ 
tocratic.  The  thnrd  confifted  of  fuch  as  had  bought 
the  dignity  of  noble  Venetians.  This  laft  clafs 
was  only  admitted  to  the  inferior  employments ; 
the  two  former  to  all  indifferently.  The  title  of 
«iZf  Venetian  was  fometimes  alio  given  to  foreign 
kings,  princes,  &c 

(4O  The  Noble,  (j[  1,  Def.  %,)  was  anciently  a 
coin  (truck  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  then 
called  the  penny  of  golds  but  afterwards  a  rofe 
mbUi  horn  its  being  ftamped  with  a  rofe* 

I5O  N0BI.SS,  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  were 
called  Evralfi^Mf  as  defcended  from  thofe  heroic 
aoceftors  fo  famous  in  hiilory.  Such  were  the 
Praxitrgid^,  Etrohutid^i  Akmaonidai  &C  all  of 
whom  bad  many  privileges  annexed  to  their  qua^ 
lUy ;  amougft  which  this  was  one,  that  they  wore 
graJboppers  in  their  hair  as  a  badge  of  nobiVty. 

(6.)  Nobles,  among  the  ancient  Romans,  were 
focb  as  had  the  Jus  imaptmntf  or  the  right  of  ufing 
the  pidttres  or  ^atues  of  their  anceftors ;  a  right 
which  was  allowed  only  to  thofe  whofi;  ancefkors 
had  born  fome  eunde  office,  that  is,  had  been  cn^ 
nde,  adsJe,  €enfor^  prater ^  or  cmftd.  For  a  long  time, 
Done  but  the  Patridi  were  the  nobUesy  bccaufe  no 
perfon  but  of  that  fuperior  rank  could  bear  any 
zarjtif  office;  hgnc;  in  Livy,  Sailuft,  ftc*  n^ilH^ 
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is  ufed  to  fignify  the  Fatriciati  order,  and  ib  op« 
pofed  to  puis. ,  To  make  the  true  meaning  of  mn 
bUis  fliH  more  dean  let  it  be  obfierved  that  the 
Roman  people  were  divided  intd  nobUet^  novi,  and 
ignobUes*  NobiJes  were  they  who  had  the  pidures^ 
£c.  of  their  anceftors;  novi  were  fuch  as  had 
only  their  own  \jgnobiia  were  fuch  as  had  neitheiv 
See  Jus,  (  7.  The  Roman  nobility,  by  way  of 
diftindion,  wore  an' half  moon  upon  their  fhoM^ 
efpecially  thofe  of  Patrician  rank. 

(i.)  *  NoBLB  LiVBawoBT.    [Hepatica.}    A 
plant."  .' 

UO  •*N0BLB  LiTBRWORT.     SceAllBMONB. 

•  KoBLEMAB.  n,  /  [noble  and  num.}  One  whd 
is  ennobled.—    -  /  ' 

Iflbhifh, 
.  It  is  to  fee  a  nobleman  want  manners.  -    Simh 
'  The  nobleman  is  he  whofe  noble  nalnd 
Is  fillM  with  inborn  worth;    ^     ^     '  Drpden^ 
'  *  NoBLSNBSs.  n.  /.  [from  noiUq  i.  GitatBeis; 
worth;  dignity;  magnanimity^-^' 
.     .  The  i9o^i^</f  of  life      -  / 
Is  to  do  this;  when'fnch  a  mutual  ptir    • 
And  fuch  a  twain  can  do't.    .    Ant*  and  Ckop, 

'Anything 
That  my  ability  may  undergo,  * 
And  iM^M^  tmpofe..  Skak.Whi.Tak0 

True  im^XmmG  would 
.  'Leatki  hiid  forbearance  nom  fo  fbul  a  wrong. 

— 'He  that  does  as  well  in  private  between  God 
and*  his  owU  foul  as  in  public,  hath  given  himfelf 
a  teftioKmy  that  bis  pnrpo&s  are  full  of  bonefty» 
noblenefs^  ^jafMiiXt%tiVf.  Taylor.'^ 

Greatnefs  of  mind,  and  noMii^,  their  ieat 
Buikl  m  her  lovelieft.  Mitton^s  Par.  Loft. 

•^There  is  not  only  axoogruity  herein  between 
ibe.noUenrfs  6f  the  faculty  and  the  objed,  but  a^- 
fo  the  faculty  is  einiched  and  advanced  by  the 
worth  of  the  objea.  Hd^.*- You  have  not  only 
been  easeful  4  ' 
of  your  J 

my  reputation,  wbicb  it  that  or  your  I 
Drydau    a.  Splendour  of  deicent ;  luftre  of  pedi* 
gree.. 

*  NoBLBSs.  «•/.  [ntklejei  French.]    i«  Nobi- 
lity.   This  word  is  not  now  ufed  in  any  fenfe.— 

Fair  branch  ofnobhfs%  flower  of  chiyaby, 
That  with  your,  worth  the  world  amazed  niake. 

Spenfer^ 
a.  Dignity  ;  greatnefiU-— 

Thofe  whofe  no^fs  keeps  one  fbiture  flilU 
And  one  true  pofiure,  tho'^befieg'd  wrtth  ill. 


or  tne  ot^ea.  iiaif.«-xott  nave  not  onijr 
iceful  of  my  fortune,  which  was  the  efe& 
'  noblenefsf  but  you  have  been  folidtous  of 
>utation,  which  it  that  of  your  kindnctt* 


BenJobnfon4 
3.  Noblemen  colledively^— 
Let  us  hafle  to  hear  it,. 
And  call  the  nobkfs  to  the  audience.  Skak. 
— I  know  no  reafon  we' fhould  give  that  advantage 
to  the  comfnonalty  of  England  to  be  foremoft  in 
brave  adions,  which  the  mbUfs  of  Vnnct  would 
never  fuffer  in  then- peafants.  Dryden. 

*  NOBLY,  adv.  [from  noble.]  i.  Of  ancient  and 
fplendid  extradion.— 

Only  a  Decood  laurel  did  acton 
His  colleague  Catulus,  tho'  nobly  bom.     Dryd. 
%^  Greatly ;  ilkfftrioully ;  magnanimoufly.— 
Did  he  not  ftraight  the  two  delinquents  tear  ? 
Wasnotth^tAoA/ydoneJ  SM.  Macbeth. 

This 
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Tbb  &t«  be  couM  ^^  <cg9?4  but  wouUI 

Honour  for  life ;  bm  raUier  jio^/jr  ehf>fe 
Dmitli  from  their  fesuB^  tlup  ufiety  from  fati 

3,  Grandlf  I  IpkadkUy-^Theie  coiiM  not  bsve 
been  t  nnore  magoificent  4efigo  than  that  of  Tra^ 
jao's  pillar.  Wbeie  could  ao  eaperor's  aflies  have 
beea  So-^Mp  Mged^'a*  io  die  midft  of  hit  aoetro* 
polis,  and  on  the  top  of  fir  ekaHfsd  a  moMimettt. 

♦NOBODY. «./.  [«o  and  i^^.]  No  one;  not 
any  one.— Th»  la  the  tone  of  our  catch  pUiyed  by 
the  piduTe  of  fwM^*  Sihak*  Tmpefi^r^i  fell  to 
Cocke's  turoy  for  vhom  noMjf  cared,  to  be  made 
the  iacrifice;  and  he  iraa  Olit  of  his  office.  Cla- 
ffMutoi.— If  in'COMpaay  yott  ofier  fomethiog  for  a 
jefty  and  imM^  ieconda  you  on  your  own  laughs 
eer,  you  may  condemn  tbeir  tafte,  and  appeal  to 
better  jodRmeot  1  but  in  the  mean  timf  you  make 
a  very  indifferent  fi|;«we.  te^* 

KOCARJOi  a  toim  of  the  Fcendi  empire,  in 
the  iiland  atid  departpieAt  of  Corfica ;  t%  miles 
KP.  of  Corte* 

(z.)  NOCE»  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Tirol,  run- 
ning into  the  Adige^  10  miiet  |f.  cf^TrenL  • 

{%.)  NOcA,  It  town  of  Erance  m  the  department 
of  Ome ;  Ai  ouIm  £•  of  BeUefine. 

•NOG£NT.'«i^.  bwMUf  Latin.][  x.  Oimkf\ 
criminaL— The  earfof  Devonfhur  being  interefted 
in  the  blood  of  Ytvb^  that  was  rather  ttaeed  than 
nountt  jtt  aa  onc^  that  might  be  the  objed  of 
othen  plots,  nemaiacd  pnff  ner  in  the  Tower  du^ 
ring  the  king's  life.  Bacu^s  Baary  Vn.  a.  Httrt- 
f ul ;  inifchleAMMu^ 

Not  yet  in  horrid  ihade^  or  dSfeaal  dea» 

Nor  noteatf^i  but  on  the  grafiy  herb. 

FearlefsQOtear'dbellept.'         miuPdor.laft. 
The  warm  limbec  dvawa 

Salubrious  watets^om  ^cmocatt  brood*  Philip, 
mJJhcf  meditate  whether  the  virtues  ef  the  one 
will  esah  or  diminifii  the  force  of  the  other,  or 
cantSt  any  of  <tB  maeta  qualkies.  WatU  en  tbe 


(z.)  NocBRA,  a  town  and  bifliop's  fee  of  IcaAy 
in  tiie  Bop^'s  dominioBS,  and  duchy  of  'Spoleto, 
t6  miles  ¥E.  oC-Spoleto.  l^ou.  30.  ay.  £.  Fetro. 
Xat.  43«  7-  N. 

(a.)  MocBmA,  or  Kocna  91  Baciuif  aa  epif- 
OOfMU  city,  which  might  with  propriety  be  ftvlcd 
a  cluMer  of  villages  $  its  parts^dngeKtrnded  along 
the  foot  of  the  mountatns*  fovm  she  Citu  Sotana, 
or  low  town  ;  and  the  hiihop's  palace,  together 
widi  iome  convents  embowered  m  cyprefs  groves* 
cover  the  peak  of  a  .fiRgle  hitl  in  a  very  pidureique 
manner,  and  compofe  the  Citta  Soprana.  Nocera 
cootaiDS  near  50^000  Inhabitants;  they  are  dif- 
perfed  infaty  patches  of  babiution.  Their  hou- 
fes  are  cattftruded  of  two  hinds  of  ftone:  the 
common  wali^ane  built  with  yellow  tufe  dug  out 
of  the  hills  4hat  He  about  a^nrile  £:  of  the  town ; 
which  ftone  Teems  ^^uqufi^ti^nably  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  conibiidation  of  feMaoccs  thrown 
put  of  Vefuviusy^beOMiie,  oh  openhtgtbefequar^ 
lies,  the  workmen  have  freqaeutly  dHcovered 
tombs,  jvafei,  and  ooins  locked  up  in  :thie  body  •of 
4he  ftdny  ftratum*  Tlie  cafes  of  their  doors  and 
^itedoirs  are  made  o£  a  blinds  fkone  drawn  from 


the  hill  ol  Vlnbr  two  milev  to  the  north ;  it  lies 
8  feet  below  the  fiirfacev  in  a  bed  or  vein  140  feet 
thicks  reaing  upon  a  bafe  of  faod.  This  feems 
evidently  to  he  a  ftream  of  lava  congealed.  No. 
cera  is  Ji  phce  of  very  confiderable  antiquity :  in 
the  13th  century  it  was  called  tU  Pagans  to  mftin* 
gUiih  it  from  tiie  above  city  (IT  z.)  and  in  alln- 
fion  to  a  colooy  of  Saracens  which  Frederick  of 
Suabia  brought  from  Sicily,  and  fettled  here,  that 
they  might  be  out  of  the  way  of  their  dangerous 
conaedions  with  Africa.  It  wa$  anciently  called 
LucERia,  and  Nuceria  Alphaterna;  was  a 
Roman  colony,  and  had  a  mint.  .  It  has  often 
^becn  confounded  with  Lucera  by  negh'gent  or  ig- 
norant chroniclers.  The  ffloft  remarkable  event 
that  occurs  in  its  hiftory  is  the  fiege  of  its  calUe, 
A.  D.  1384*    Lon.  IS.  $ii.  £.    Lat.  43.  «.  N* 

NOCERIANA  Terra,  Bartb  cf  Noeera^  in 
the  materia  medica,  a  fpecies  of  bole  lemarkably 
heavy,  of  a  greyifli  white  colour,  of  an  infipid 
Uike,  and  generally  with  fotoe  partkles  in  it 
which  grit  between  tbe  teeth.  It  is  mudi  efteem- 
«i  by  the  Italians  as  a  remedy  for  venemous  bites» 
and  in  fevers ;  but,  excepting  as  an  abforbent  and 
aftringcnt  no  dependence  is  to  be  had  on  it. 

NOTCHTIE,  a  fmall  river  of  Abeideeafhirv, 
wliicb  runs  into  the  Don,  near  Strathdoo  church. 

«  KOCK.  n.  /.  [mcebU,  Italian.]  z.  A  flit ;  a 
«k:k;  a  notch,   a.  The  foodament.  Lu  Jrffes* — 

When  the  date  of  n^ck  was  out, 
.  Off  dr^  the  fyo^thetick  fnout.  Hndib. 

.    ^  ^«  KocK.  w. «.  To  pfaice  upon  the  cotctL — 
Hien  tooke  he  up  his  bow 

iisAnuki his  Ihaft,  the  grouml  whence  al!  their 
fetuie  gricfe  did  grow.  Cbapman. 

NOCKAAflXON,  a  town  and  fownibip  of 
Pennfylvann,  in  Bocks  county* 

(i.)  *  NOCTAMBULO. «./.  inox  and  amimU. 
Latin.]  One  who  walks  in  bis  fleep.'— -Reijpira- 
tion  being  carried  on  in  fleep,  is  no  argument  a. 
fainft  Its  being  voluntary.'  Wltat  ihall  we  fay  of 
^noSatikbulas  ^  There  are  volixitary  motions  car- 
ried on  without  thought  to  avoid  pain.  Arbuib. 

(s.)  NOCTAMBOLOS,  NOCTAMBULI,  SOM II  AM* 

BtTLi,  or  Mioht-walrers.  Schenkios,  Hor- 
ftius,  dauderus,  and  Hikianus,  who  have  wrote 
•of  fleep,  give  us  various  unhappy  kiftories  of  ooc- 
tambuli.  When  the  difeafe  is  moderate,  the  per* 
fons  affeded  vrith  it  only  repeat  the  aaions  of  the 
day  dfl  getting  out  of  bed,  and  go  quietly  to  the 
places  they  mqnented  at  other  times ;  but  thofe 
who  have  it  in  the  moft  violent  degree,  go  op  to 
dangerous  places,  and  do  things  that  would  ter- 
rify them  to  think  of  when  they  are  awake.  Thefe 
are  by  Come  called  Itauaic  night* walkers*  becaule 
fits  are  obferved  to  return  with  tbe  moft  frequency 
and  violence  at  the  changes  of  the  moon.— -For  the 
cure  (bme  recommend  purging  and  a  cooling  regi- 
men I  others  are  of  opinion  that  the  beft  method 
is  to  ^laoe  a  vefiel  of  water  at  the  patient'^  bedGdc 
in  (boh  a  manner  that  he  vrill  naturally  itep  into 
it  when  he  gets  out  of  bed  ;  or  if  that  mould  fail, 
a  perlbn  fiiould^t  up  to  watch  and  beat  him  every 
-time  if  happens*  See  Mb»ioine,  Inden^  and 
<8arE«»  walrbrs. 

"^NOCTtDIAL.  Mij,  [ndSis  and  dhst  Latin.] 

Comprtfk^  a  njgfat  and  a  day.-^The  noSidiai  day, 

4he  lunar  i^iiodic  mo&th|  and  the  Iblar  year,  are 

Digitized  by  "^^jvjKjw  it       natural 
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natural  and  ttnherfal  (  but  incammenAirate  taeh    day, 
to  anoibcr,  and  difficult  to  be  reconciled.  Holder. 

•  NOCTIFEROUS.  adj.  [mfx  saidfiro.]  Bring- 
iug  nigbt  Diif. 

(r.)  NOCTILUCA»  a  fpecies  of  phofpborus, 
fi>  called  bccaule  It  Ihi net  in  the  dark  without  ttny 
light  being  thrown  upon  it ;  fuch  is  the  phoiphorus 
made  of  vriae.    See  Phosphorus. 

(i.)NocriLUca«  in  pagan  worfbip,  a  fumame 
of  Diiaa.  A  temple  waa  eveded  at  Rome  on 
Mount  Pidadne»  to  Diana  Nadiluca,  Farro  de  L. 
L.  if.  lUr^  hr.  od.  6.    . 

(3»  4-  NocTiLDCA,  in  zoology.  See  Lampt- 
ais,  and  Niftsis,  N''  5. 

•NOCTIVAGANT.  iOf.  btpai^agtu.]  Wan- 
deriQg  io  the  night.    Diff, 

♦  NOCTUARY.  «./ [from  nojtf  mau, Latin! 
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and  each  hour  fubdivided-  into 
Ttiefe  a4  hours  are  noted  by  »4  teeth  to' be  told 
in  the  night.  Thofe  at  the  hour  x»  are  diftin« 
guiftied  bv  their  length.    In  the  centre  of  the  two^ 


circular  plates  is  adjufted  a  long  index,  moveable 
upon  the  opper  plate  i  and  the  three  pieces,  viz, 
the  two  circles  and  index,  are  joined  by  a  rivet 
which  is  pierced  thrqngh  the  centre  with  a  hole, 
through  which  the  ftar  is  to  be  obferved.  (See  JN* 
CCXLVI.)  To  ufe  the  noaumaU  turn  the  up- 
pa:  plate  till  the  long  tooth  marked  11  be  a- 
gainn  the  day  of  the  month  on  the  undor  plate ; 
then  bringiing  the  inftrument  near  the  eye,  fuf* 
peod  it  by  the  handle  with  the  plane  nearly  paral* 
Id  to  the  equmodiaU  and  viewing  the  pole  ftar 
through  the  whole  of  the  centre^  turn  the  index 
aboutf  til)«  by  the  edge  coming  from  the  centre^ 
An  account  of  what  paiTes  by  ^ight.— I  have  goi  ^00  fee  the  bright  ftar  or  guard  of  the  Little  Bear, 
a  pared  of  vifiona  and  other  mifceilanies  m  ay  '  (if  the  inftrument  be  fitted  to  that  ftar);  then  that 


MSuanif  which  I  (hall  fend  to  enrich  your  paper* 
A4Jif(m. 

KOCTDRtABlUM.    See  NocTvaw al,  $  3. 

*  NOCTDkN.  «.  /  [noOttnUf  Fr.  noaurnus^ 
Latb.]  An  office  of  devotion  performed  in  the 
nishL— The  reliques  bdng  conveniently  placed 
b^Die  the  church  doort  the  vigils  are  to  be  cele- 
brated the  mght  before  them,  and  the  noSttrn 
asd  the  mattias  for  the  honour  of  the  faints  whofe 
the  rdiques  are,    StiU'utgfleeU 

do  ♦  NOCTURNAL,  adj.  [noaurmut  Latin.] 
Nightly. 

From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps,  difplay 

N^aumai  beams*  that  emulate  the  day.  Dryd. 
'--I  beg  leave  to  naake  you  a  prefent  of  a  dream, 
vUch  may  frrve  to  lull  your  readers  till  iiich  time 
ts  yon  yourieif  ftiall  gratify  the  public  with  any 
ofyoarfwAvna/difcoveries.    Addifon, 

(».)  *  NocTURVAL.  If.  /  An  inftrument  by 
vhich  obfervatioDa  are  made  in  the  night.— That 
projeaioB  of  the  ftars  which  includes  all  the  ftars 
is  our  horizon,  and  therefore  reaches  to  the  thirty- 
of^bt  degree  and  a  half  of  foothera  latitude,  though 
its  ccBtre  is  the  north  pole,  gives  us  a  better  view 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  appear  every  night 
to  as ;  and  it  may  ferve  for  a  noaumal,  and  (hew 
th<  true  hour  of  the  mght.    ifattj. 

(jO  The  Nocturnal,  or  NocTuaLABtuM, 
( ( 1.)  is  chiefly  nfed  at  fea,  ^o  take  the  altitude  or 
dtrpreffion  of  lome  ftars  about  the^ole,  in  order 
to  &Dd  the  latitude  and  hour  of  the  night.  '  Some 
Doduroals  are  faemifphens,  or  planifpheres,  on 
tbe  plane  of  the  equinodUal.  Thofe  commonly 
vki  asftong  iieameo  are  two ;  the  one  ad^ipted  to 
ihe  polar  ftar,  and  the  ftrft  of  the  guards  of  the 
I^  Sear;  the  other  to  the  pole  ftar,  and  the 
PoiDtrrs  of  the  Great  ^ear.  Thb  inftrument  con- 
/i^  of  two  cireular  platea,  applied  to  each  other. 
Tbe  greater,  which  has  a  handle  to  hold  the  in* 
ft^amcQt,  is  about  t\  inches  diameter,  and  is  di- 
^ed  into  i»  parts,  agreeing  to  the  11  months ; 
^  each  auNMb  divided  into  every  5  th  day  ;  (b 
3i  that  the  auddle  of  the  handle  correfponda  to 
^t  day  of  the  year  wherein  the  ftar  here  regards 
ed  iai  the  fame  right  aicenlion  with  the  iiin.  Jf 
tbr  ioftniment  be  fitted  for  two  ftars,  the  handle 
■8  made  moveable.  The  upper  left  circle  is  di« , 
J^  into  «4  equal  parts  for  the  a4  hours  of  the 
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tooth  of  the  upper  circle,  under  the  edge  of  the 
index,  is  at  the  hour  of  the  nig^it  on  the  edge  of 
the  hour  circle :  which  may  be  known  without  a 
light,  by  counting  the  teeth  from  the  tongeft, 
which  ia  for  the  hour  la. 

(4.)  NocTuaNAL  ARCH,  the  avch  of  a  circle, 
defcribed  by  the  fun,  or  a  ftar  in  the  night. 

(i.^  NOD,  or  tkg  land  0/  Not),  the  country  to 
whicn  Cain  withdrew  after  his  fratricidr.  ( Gta. 
iv.  16.)  .The  Septiiagint,  as  well  as  JofepHus,  read 
Nard  in  head  of.  Nod,  and  have  taken  it  for  the 
name  of  a  place.  It  is  not  known  what  country 
this  was,  unlefs  it  was  Nys£  or  Nyse'a,  towards 
Hyrcania.  St  Jerome  and  the  Cbaldee  interpre* 
ters  have  taken  the  wbrd  Nod  in  the  fenfe  ot  an 
apellativc,  for  vagabond  or  fugitive  ,•  •*  He  dwelt 
a  fugitive  in  the  land.''  But  the  Hebrew  reads* 
"  He  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Nod."    G#«.  iv.  16. 

(2.)  *  Nod.  n.  /  [from  the  verb.]  i«  A  quick 
dedination  of  the  head.— Children  being  to  be 
reftrained  by  the  parents  only  in  vicious  things  t 
a  look  or  nod  only  ought  to  corred  them  When 
they  do  amifs.    Lode  on  Edtumtion^^  > 

A  mighty  king  I  am,  an  earthly  god  ; 

Nations  obey  my  word,  and  wait  my  ism/.  Pricr* 
3.  A  quick  doctination.— 

Like  a  Jrunken  failor.on  a  maft. 

Ready  with  every  Mod  to  tumble  down.  Rich.  HI* 
3.  The  motion  of  the  head  in  drowfinela.— Every 
drowfy  nod  ihakes  their  doMne  who  teaob,  that 
Some  '  the  foul  lb  always  thinkwg.  Locke.  4*  A  fligbt 
obeiiance.— Will  he  give  you  the  90^  /  TroU.  and 
Cfv^— Since  the  wifdom  of  their  choice  is  ratutr 
to  have  my  cap  than  my  heart,  I  will  pradtife  the 
infinuating  nod^  and  bie  ^tLia  them  moft  counter- 
leitly.    Shak.  Coriolanus. 

*  To  Nod.  v.  n,  [Of  undertain  derivation  :  vfv&y 
Or.  nuto,  Lat.  amneidio^  Welfti.]  i.  To  decline 
the  bead  with  a  qdck  motion.-r 

Let  cveiy  £eeble  jrumour  (hake  your  heartia 

Your  cnemka  with  j|ii^^  of  their  phimes^  f 

,Faji  you  in  deipair.  ^hak  Conoiamu, 

Cleopatra  hath  nodded  him  to  her.  S/iak^ 

On  the  faith  of  Jote  rely. 

When  noddingio  thy  fuit  he  bows  the  iky.  Drjd^ 
a.  To  pay  a  flight  bow. — 

Caftius  nuift  bend  his  body, 

If  Cafar  carelefsly  but  nod  on  him.  SJM. 
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'  ,Sr  T<f  bend  (Jowiwards  with  quick  motion. — 
Xab'ring^  in  pangs  of  death,  and  threat'ning 
all, 
Thte  way  and  th^t  fhe  n(fds.   "  Dryden, 

He  climbs  the  mountain  rocks, 

rir'd  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow.  Thomf, 

*  4.  To  be  drowfy. — Your  two  predeceflTors  were 

famous  for  their  dreams  and  vifions,  and,  contrary 

to  all  other  authors,  never  pie^fed  their  readers 

more  than  when  they  were  nodding.  Addifon^ 

JNODAB,  a  country  bordering  upon  Iturea  and 
Idhmaea,  but  now  unknown.  We  read  in  the 
Chronicles,  that  the  tribe  of  RAiben,  afiifted  by 
thofe  of  Gad  and  ManafTeh,  had  a  war  againft 
the  Hagarkes,  the  Jeturites,  and  th^  people  of 
Nephifh  and  of  Nodab,  in  which  the  Ifraelites 
.  had  thie  advantage,  x  Chr.  v.  19.  But  the  time 
and  the  other  particulars  of  this  war  are  unknown. 
NODAR,  or  Noudar,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
Alentejo,  2X  miles  S£.  of  Mourao,  and  34  £»  of 
Moura. 

KODATED  HYPERBOLA,  a  name  given  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  to  a  kind  of  hyperbola,  which,  by 
turning  round,  decuflates  or  croifes  itfelf. 

*  NODATION.  n.  /.  [from  m^.]  The  ftale 
of  being  knotted,  or  adt  of  making  knots. 

*  NODDER.  »./.  [from  no^.]  One  who  makes 
,  nods. — ^A  fet  of  nodders^  winkers,  and  whifperers, 

whofe  bufinefs  is  to  ftrangle  all  other  offspring  of 
wit  in  their  birth.  Pope. 

*  NODDLE.  ».  /  tMffo/,  Saxon.]  A  head,  jq 
contempt. — 

1  Her  care  Ihall  be 

'   To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  ftool. 

•  Shak. 

L^  our  wmes  without  mtzturey  or  ftain,  be 

,all  fine, 

Or  call  up  t^e  mafter  and  break  his  dull  noddle. 

Ben  Jomfon. 
My  head^s  not  made  of  brais,        / 
As  friar  Bacon's  noddle  was.  Hudibras, 

-r-He  would  not  have  it  faid  ^ore  the  people, 
that  images  are  to  be  worshipped  with  Latria, 
but  rather  the  contrary,  becaufe  the  diftindions 
neceflary  to  defend  it  are  too  fubtile  for  their  nod^ 
dle^,  StilUngfieet.'^Comet  mafter,  I  have  a  projed 
in  my  noddh^  that  fliall  bring-  my  miftrefs  to  you 
back  again,  with  as  good  will  as  ever  ihe  went 
from  you.  VEflrange* — 

Impartial  Proferpiiie  beholds  the  truth  ^ 
And  laughing  at  fo  fond  and  vain  a  talk. 
Will  ftrip  thy  hoary  n^Ule  of  its  maft:.    MS/. 
Thbu  that  art  ever  half  the  city's  grace, 
-    And  add'ft  to  folemn  noddles  folemn  pace. 

Fenton. 

(i.)  •  NODDY.  «./.  [from  naudin^  French.J  A 

fimpleton ;  an  idiot. — The  whole  race  of  bawling, 

fluttering  noddies^  by  what  title  foever  dignified^ 

are  a.kin  to  the  afs  in  this  fisible.  VEJtrtmge. 

(Vkj^NoDDY',  in  ornithology.    See  Sterna. - 

'  ( 1.)  *  NODE.  n.  f.  [fiodujs  Latin.]    i.  A  knot ; 

a  knob«    d.'A  fwelling  on  the  bonc^li  nodes  be 

the  caufe  of  the  pain,  fonfient  with  fpirit  of  wine 

wherein  opium  and  faftron  have  been  diflblved. 

Wifemm.    3,  Interfedion.— All  thefe  variations 

arc  tiniihed  in  nineteen  years,  nearly  agreeing  with 

the  courfe  of  the  nodes;  !•  e^  the  points  in  the 

fcliptic  wbere  the  mooo  crolTeth  that  circle  as  Ibc 
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paflfeth  to  her  northern  or  foutbern  latitude; 
which  ifodes  are  called  the  head  and  tail  of  tbe 
dragon.  Holder. 

(z.)  ji  Node,  {§  i.  def.  a.)  is  a  tumour  on  the 
bones,  ufually  •  proceeding  froin  fome  venereal 
caufe ;  'being  much  the  fame  with  what  is  called 

EXOSTOSIS.     ' 

(3.)  Node,  or  Nodus,  in  diallidgf  a  certaio 
point  or  pole  in  the  gnomon  of  a  dial,  by  the  (ha- 
dow  or  light  wHereof  either  the  hour  of  tbe  day 
in  dials  without  furniture^  or  the  parallels  of  the 
fun's  declination,  and  his  place  in  the  ecliptic*  &c. 
in  dial^  with  furniture*  are  (bown.  See  Diallin g. 

(4.)  Nodes,  in  aftronomy,  {§  i,  def.  3.)  are  the 
two  points  where  the  orbit  of  a  planet  interft?<S« 
the  ecliptic.  Such  are  the  two  points  C  and  D ; 
\Pl.  246,  N**  I.)  of  which  the  node  C,  where  the 
planet  afcends  northward  above  the  plane  of  the 
ecliptic,  is  called  the  a/eending  node,  or  the  dra^ 
gon^s,  beadt  and  it  marked  thus  SL-  The  other 
node  D,  wbere  the  planet  defcends  to  the  fouth, 
is  called  the  defending  nodty  of  the  dragon's  tail, 
marked  thus  I5.  The  line  CD,  wherein  the  two 
circles  CEDE  and  CGDH  interfea,  is  called  the 
line  of  nodes.  It  appears  from  obfervation,  that 
the  line  of  the  nodes  of  all  the  planets  conftantly 
changes  its  place,  and  (hifts  its  fituation  from  £. 
to  W.  contrary  to  the  order  of  the  figns;  and 


that  the  line  of  the  moon's  nodes,  by  a  retrograde 
motion,  finifhes  its  circulation  in  the  compafs  of 
19  years;  after  which  time,  either  of  the  nodes 
having  receded  from  any  one  point  of  the  ecliptic, 
returns  to  the  fame  again ;  and  when  the  moon  is 
in  the  node,  (he  is  alfo  feen  in  the  ecliptic.  If  the 
line  of  nodes  were  immoveable,  that  is,  if  it  had 
no  other  motion  than  that  whereby  it  is  carried 
round  the  fun,  it  would  always  look  to  tbe  lame 
point  of  the  ecliptic,  or  would  keep  parallel  to 
itfelf,  as  the  axis  of  the  earth  does.  From  what 
hath  been  faid,  it  is  evident,  that  the  moon  can 
never  be  obferved  precifely  in  the  ecliptic,  but 
twice  in  every  period ;  that  is,  when  ihe  enters 
the  nodes.  When  (he  is  at  her  greateft  diftance 
from  the  nodes,  viz.  in  the  points  £,  F,  ihe  is  faid 
to  be  in  her  limits^  The  moon  muft  be  itt  or  near 
one  of  the  nodes,  when  there  is  an  eclipfe  of  the 
fun  or  moon.  To  make  this  ftill  clearer,  let  the 
plane  of  ^^°  %.  r^refent  that  of  the  ecliptic,  S 
the  fun,  T  the  centre  of  the  earth,  L  the  mooo  in 
her  orbit  D  N  ^  »•  N  «  is  the  line  of  the  nodes 
pafiing  between  the  quadrature  Q  and  the  moon's 
place  L,  in  her  laft  qiurter.  Let  now  LP,  or  any 
part  LS,  iieprefent  the  excefs  of  the  lun's  adtioa 
at  T ;  and  this  being  refolved  into  the  force  LR, 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  moon's  orbit» 
and  PR  parallel  to  it,  it  is  the  former  only  that 
has  any  effect  to  alter  the  pofition  of  the  orhir» 
and  in  thi^  it  is  wholly  exerted.  Its  effeA  is  two- 
fold :  X.  It  diminiihes  its  inclination  by  a  motion 
which  we  may  conceive  as  performed  round  the 
diameter  X>  dlQ  which  LT  is  perpendicular.  2. 
Being  compbupded  with  tbe  mooo*s  tangential 
motion  at  L,  it  gives  an  intermediate  diredioa 
Lf,.  through  which  and  the  centre  a  plane  being 
drawn,  mnit  meet  the  ecliptic  nearer  the  conjunc- 
tion C  than  before. 

NODESDALE,  a  rinter  of  Scotland,  in  Ayriliirc^ 
which  runs  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde  at  Largs. 

NODHA 
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KODHA,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Mecran. 

NODifiBAy  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Kirman. 

(i.)  NODINGEN,  an  iiland  of  Sweden,  iri  the 
North  Sea,  near  the  W^  coaft.  Loo.  ii.  50.  £• 
Lat.  57. 16.  N. 

(3«)NoDiMGEN»a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Wi  Goth- 
land,  - 

•  NODOSITY.  «./  [{rQmno4l(fiUfLalt.]  Com* 
plication ;  knotv— Thefe  the  midwife  cutteth  off, 
contrtYing  them  into  a  knot  clofe  unto  the  body 
of  the  ini^nt;  from  wberice  enfueth  that  tortuOr 
fity,  or  complicated  no^^  we  call  the  na^dw 

•  NODOUS:  aJJ.  [nodofiut lAt.]  Knotty;  fiill 
of  knotcp— Hiia  is  feldom  affeded  with  the  gout, 
and  when  that  becometh  Woki,' men  continue 
Dot  long  after.  Brown. 

•  NODULE.  »./.  [noiiulujf  Lat.]  A  fmall  lump 
—Thofe  minerals  in  the  ftrata,'are  either  fosnd 
in  grains,  or  elfe  they  are  amafied  into.ballB,  lumps, 
or  nosbdei  .*  which  nodules  are  either  of  an  irregu- 
lar figure,  or  of  a  figure  fomewhat  more  regular. 
Witodvjardm 

NODUS.    See  Node,  $  3. 

NODZ,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Doubt,  i\  miles  £.  of  Omansv : 

(i.)NOE.    See  Noah.  / 

(s.)  NoK,  a  town  of  France,  -in-  the  dep;  of 
Upper  Garonne,  on  the  Garonne ;  i\  miles  S.  of 
Maret,aBd  17  S.  of  Toulouie..     s        '    '       . 

(i.)  NOEL,  Alexander,  an  iadeiiatigaUe  writer 
of  the  17th  century,  bom  at  Roan  in- Normandy, 
1639.  Afher  finifbing  bis  ftudies  at  Roan,  he  en- 
tered Into  the  order  of  Dominican  friars,  and  ^as 
proMed  tiiete  in  1655.  Soon  after  he  went  to 
Sarisitoftady  philofopby  and  divinity  in  the  great 
convent,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo,  thai  he 
vasappomted  to  teach  philofophy  there,  which  he 
did  kk  1%  years.  Mr  Colbert  ihowed  him  many 
marks  of  bis  efteem;  and  being  determined  to 
omit  nodiing  to  perfe^  the  education  of  his  fon, 
afterwards  Abp.  of  Roan,  he  formed  an  aifembly 
of  the  moft  learned  perfons,  whofe  conferences 
npon  eodefiaftical  hiftory  might  be  of  advantage 
to  him.  Noel  was  invited  to  this  afTembly,  where 
be  exerted  himf!;lf  with  fo  much  genius  and  ability, 
that  he  gaiafed  the  particular  friend (hi)i  of  young 
Colbert,  who  fhOwed  him  the  utmdt  regard  as 
k»g  as  be  lived.  Thefe  conferences  gave  rife  to 
hit  defign  of  wridog  an  ecclefiafUcal  hiftory ;  for, 
being  defired  to  reduce  what  was  material  in  thefe 
cooferences  to  writing,  he  did  it  with  fb  much 
accuracy,  that  the  learned  men  who  compofed 
this  afiem)>1y,  adviied  him  to  vndertake  a  com- 
plete body  6f  church  hiftory.  This  he  executed 
with  great  aifiduity,  colleaing  and  digefting^  the 
materials  himfelf,  and  writing  even  the  tables  with 
his  own  hand.    He  at  laft  completed  his  work  in 

1686.    Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was 

affliacd  with  the  lofi  of  hls^fight ;  which  he  1>ore 

wkh  great  refignation.    Ffe  died  in  1 714,  aged  80. 

(1,3.)  NosL,  a  iflands  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 

near  the  coaft  of  Siam.    Loo.  96^  30',  to  96?  48' 

E.    Lat.  lo^  33',  to  io<^  47' N. 
(i.)  NOEOBifAGUS  LAXUTioatiii,  a  town  of 

Gaul,  thoti^t  to  be  the  Gwtas  Lexoworwh  of 

the  tower  age  ;  iPioUn^,)  now  callen  Ljsibvz. 
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(a.)  NoEQM4Gi;s  TaiqA^TiKORUM,  a,tDw;i  of 
Gallia  Narbon^lis ;  thought  to  be  St  Pol  dtf 
Troij  Cifauauxf  fix  miles  W.  of  Nyons. 

NOERINGBERG,  a  town  of  BrandenbDrg, 
16  miles  N.  of  Arenfwald.  . 
'  NOETIANS,  in  church  hiftory,  Chriftian  he- 
retics in  the  3d  ceyitury,  followers  of  Noetius  ; 
whofe  hereiy  cpoGfted  in  aftirmh^g,  that  there  was 
but  one  perfon  in  the  Godhead  1  and  that  the 
Word  and  the  Holy  Spirit  were  but  external  de- 
nominations given  (o  God  to  confequence  of  dif- 
ferent operations  $  that,  as  Creator,  he  is  called 
Faiber*f  as  Incarnate,  5o«f.aad  a%defi:ending  on 
the  apgftles,  floij  GboJ.     ■.        . 

NOETIUS,  a  philofopher  of.  Epheftia,  the 
founder  of  the  fed  of  No  b t  1  a n  s.  He  pret^nd^d 
that  he  wa»  another  Mofes  fent  by  God,. apd  thai 
his  brother  was  another  Aaron. 

NOEl^E*  a  town  of  Tenneflbei  ix  milei.^,  of 
Knoxvillei 

NOFUSNTE8,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caf- 
tile,  6  miles  N.  of  Frias.  ,»      « 

NOGALBS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Eftremadura,  ^ 
20  miles  SS£.  of  Badajoz.  •     .  .    ^       // 

{u\  NpGARA,  a  town  of  Fraoce,  and<:apital 
of  a  diftri^  in  the  dep.  of  Gera^  %i.  miles.  8 W. 
of  Condom,  and  a  7  WNW.  of  Aucb.  Lon.  i^ 
37.E.  of  Ferro*    Lat.  43* '46*  N*  .   . 

(1.)  No<3AaA,  a  town  of  G^rm2|p][,  in  UieTtro- 
lefe-j  9  miles  NE.  of  Trent. 

(3.)NooARA|  a  town  of/I1?iI):riqthrdt|>.'Of 
the  Mincio,  and  diftridt,. Jate  duqhy^  of  Yen^iMkl 
13  miles  W.  of  Lognanor  ' 

^OGARCOT,  a  towapf  Indo(UD,.in  the  p|Dv. 
of  Napaul,  with  a  famous  pagoda ;  50  miles  NE. 
<ii  Catmandu,  and. 75  SW.  oCTan^iat    ^   .'    , 

NOGARUOLA,  a  toisro,  pf  .|tal|r  ip  the  dc^iv 
df  the  Mincib  diftd^»  and  «i-.devaiic4ueby  of 
Verona:  19  milei  S3E..  of  Verona. 
.  NOGELN,  a. town  of  PrulTia,  in  Samland; 

NOGENT,.  the  name  of  7  towns  of  France, 
diftinguiihed  an  foDpvvs : 

X.  NoQBNT  Lb  Bsrnhard,  in- the  dep.  of  th( 
Sarte,  18  miM  NNE.  of  Mans. 
~  a.  NogentLi  Rotxou,  in  thed<:p.of  Eure 
and  Loire,  and  ci'devant  prbv.  of  Beauoe,.'feated 
on  the.Huifne,  27 .miles  SW«  of  Cbartrea,  and  zs 
NE.  of  Mans.    Lon.  o.  50.  E.    Lat.  a^-  20.  N. 

.3».4*.NoGfiHTLE  Rot:  t.  ia  the  dep.  of  the 
Etlre,  and  diftrid  of  .Dreux,  near  the  Eure ;  t%  ^ 
miles  N.  of  Chartres,  and  la  S£.  of  Dreux :  a.  in  ' 
that  of  the  Upper  Mame,  9  miles  S£.  of  Chau- 
mont,  and  to^  N.  of  X.aogres.-  Probaj^ly  the  royal 
diftindive  epithet  of  Le  Has  is  now  laid  afide  with 
regard  to  both  thefe  towns. 

5.  NoasMTSua  Marnk,  in  the  dep.  of  B^ri^i 
oii  the  Mame,^  miles  SE.>of  Paria.    .  , 

6.  NoGBNT  sua  Seine, or  as  Mr Cruttwell hd« 
.  it^N  feiM  8,  in  the  d^p.  of  .the  Al4><t  0(k  the  Seine; 

9  miles  ESE.  of  Provijis,.apd  aS  NW.  of  Troy^. 
Lon.  3. 404  £•' .  Lat.,  i%,  90.  N.  < 

7«  NooEjRT  auR  V^Nissov,  lathe  dep.  of 
.  Loifet,  o  d)il0^  8»  of  MonUrgis.* 

•NOGGBN.  fl^'.  Itodj  rongh}  barft.— He 

put  on  a  «hard,  coarfd*,  ir<)gj^  fhirt  Of  Pendrels. 

E/cape  of  King  CbarUu  ,/'.       • 

;     *  NOGGIN.  .0.  /.  [nojffl,  Germaii.]    A  fmall 

Ij  a  -  mug. 
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;»ii^-— Frfeg  Uuglied  in  bis  fleev^*  git^  the  fqiiire 
:the  other  noggin  of  brandy»  and  clapped  blm  on 
tiie  back.  ArbtUhnot. 

KOOUERA,  theflaitieof  two  ^iv«fs  of  Spain, 
io  Catalonia,  which  are  thus  diftinguifh«d  : 

I.  NoGuibRA  PALERfisA,  funnio^  into  the 
iSegr^y  4  itiiles  N.  ^  Balagiier : 

a»  NoGtf ERA  RiBAGoR9ANi,  ruiintog  iate  the 
Segr^y  f  o  milel  S%  of  Baiagner. 

NOHAVEL,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Cork. 

NOHN,  a  town  of  (rance»  in  the  dep.  of  the 
MofeHe ;  17  miles  NE.  of  Thionville. 

NOHOTHAy  a  rivet  of  Thibet*  which  rans  io* 
(to  the  Sanpoo»  ix  miles  WSW.  of  Tankia. 

KOLA,  3  towns  df  Naples :  i.  in  Bari,  6  miles 
W8W.  of  Converfano:  «%  in  Bafitieata,  1%  miles 
WSW.  of  Turfi  :  3.  in  Otranto»  5  miles  BE.  of 
Kardo. 

*  NOIAKCS.  n.  f  {See  AnnoisancbO  Mif- 
chief  $  inconvenience.— 

To  borrow  to-day,  and  t<vikiorrow  to  mife. 
For  lender  and  borrower  u&iatue  it  is.      Tufir* 

The  fingle  and  peculiar  life  is  bound* 
With  all  the  ftrength  and  antiottr  of  th«  mind, 
•     To  keep  itfsilf  from  nwrnte*  Shak. 

*  to  NOI£.  ^.  tf.  To  annofi  Aa  old  word 
^ifiifed.^ 

Let  ferrant  be^  ready  wifh  teattoek  ift  hand, 
^o  ftub  out  the  bufhes  that  Hokth  the  land. 

Ttjffir, 

*  K0I£R.  h.  f.  [from  fioir.]  One  who  annoys 
An  old  word  in  difaie^— 

The  north  is  a  noier  to  grafs  of  all  futts, 
Tbe  eaft  a  deftroyer  to  herfoa  and  all  fhuU. 

KOIERA,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Frincipato 
dtra ;  7  miles  WNW.  of  Salerno.    • 

NOILSBfiRG,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  In  the  drcle 
4)f  Leitmerttz,  it  miles  NW.  of  Ldtmerits. 

*  NOTO0S.  o^'.  [etfib/o,  Italian.]  Umtfiil  \  mif- 
tChievotts;  tronblefome;  inconvekiient.  Obfoletc. 
—'Being  bred  in  a  hot  country,  they  found  much 
luir  on  their  faces  to  be  MoiMa  untb  ttiem.  Sfenf, — 

The  falfc  Duefla,  leating  tuUtu  night, 

Ketum'd  to  (lately  palace  ot  dame  Ftide.  SptnJ. 
But  neither  darknefs  foul,  mor  ftithy  bands, 

Ylor  uMPftf  fmell  his  purpoib  couM  with«hold. 
,  Spenfer. 

NOIR,  Ca>e,  a  cape  of  %.  America,  nt  the 
«W.  extremity  of  Terra  del  Fnego.  Lon.  73.  3. 
W.  Lat.  54.  43.  S. 

NOIRE,  a  river  of  the  United  States  in  the 
tNorth  Weftern  territory,  which  runs  W.  by  S. 
.and  fells  into  Lake  Michigart,  tj  miles  N.  or  8t 
Jofeph. 

KOIREAU,  a  rWer  of  France,  running  into 
:the  Orne,  4  miles  NNB.  of  Clecy,  in  the  ctep^  of 
Calrados. 

MOIRBTABLC,  a  town  ^  Fhinec^  in  the  dep. 
lOf  .Rhone  and  Loire,  xS  miles  8SW  of  Roanne. 

irOiRMOTl£R     «ee  NoinMoorisa. 

VOiRMOUNT,  a  cape  on  the  S.  coaft  of  the 
Ifle  of  Jerfey,  at  the  enttanee  nf  8t  Aubid's  batr. 

(i.) NOIRMOUTIBR,  an 4flaod df  FmnceTin 
iCbe  dep.  of  the  Vende^  ieparated  from  the  coaft 
!by  a  ftrait  about  a,  mile  wide,  9  miles  long,  and 
;fnim  J  jt»3  brood,  aconrding  10  Mr  CvolUiv^U 
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hut  Dr  Brookes  and  J.  Walker  make  \\rtl  milee 
lone  and  8  broad.  It  is  full  of  bogs,  yet  aflords 
good  pafture.  Lon.  from  15.  20  to  I5.  jo.  £.  of 
Ferro.    Lat.  46.  n*  to  47.  ft.  N.^ 

(».)  NoiRMOuriKR,  a  town  of  France,  with  a 
harboar  and  bay,  on  the  £.  coaft  of  the  above 
ifland,  defended  by  a  fort,  called  Fort  St  Piem» 
This  town  and  fort»  though  well  caleulfttcd  for 
defence,  were  furrendered,  along  with  the  whole 
iflaod,  b^  the  French  royalifts  to  the  vepublicantf 
at  difcretion,  on  the  sd  Jan.  1794,  widi  50  can* 
noos,  9ooo  ftand  of  erms,  and  30ftOoolb.  of  gun- 
powder. During  the  fiege,  though  it  waa  fiiort» 
too  royaKfts  were  killed.  Lon.  a.  10.  W.  Lat.  4^. 
o.  N. 

*  NOISE.  It./.  Iwoififi  French.]  i.  Any  kind  of 
found.— Noifiif  as  of  waters  falling  down,  founded 
about  them,  and  (ad  vifions  applied  ntiio  them. 
ir^  XTti.  4.^Whether  it  were  a  whiftling  ibiMidy 
or  a  mekxlious  fuife  of  birds  amdng  the  ipreadios 
branches,  theie  things  made  timn  fwonn.  ff^ 
XTii.  i8.---Great  naotions  in  nature  pals  without 
found  or  noi/e.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  n^oft 
rapid  motion^   without  nDt/e  Ca  us  perceived. 

Thro'  the  ifle  they  hear 

A  lafting  noijet  as  horrid  and  as  loud 

As  thunder  makes.  fTalUr. 

B«  Outcry;  clamour;  bonding  or  importunate 
^Ik.—What  ttoifi  have  we  had  about  traniplantar 
tion  of  dlieafes,  and  transfiiGon  of  blood.  BaJktr. 
3..  Oocafion  of  ulk.^Socrates  lived  m  Athens 
during  the  great  plague  which  has  made  16  much 
noifr  thKMigh  all  ages,  and  never -canght  the  lenft 
InMtion.  AtUi/on.    4*  A  coaccK.    Obfolete*  . 

(x.)  *  To  Noise,  w. «.  [from  the  noon.]  To 
found  loiid.— 

Hamst 

Thofe  terrors  which  thou  fpeak^ft  of  did  me 
none; 

Tbo"iui/Sng  loud  and  thrcat'niog  n«h«     jmii. 

(1.)  *  TV'Noisi.  V.  0.  To  fpread  by  mnMur  or 
report. — All  thefe  fayings  were  tn^fid  abroad 
througbout  all  the  biU  country.  Lmke  i.  65.-^ 
(hall  not  need  to  rebte  the  alflucnoe  of  young 
nobles  from  hence  into  Sptfin,  after  the  voice  of 
our  prince's  being  there  had  been  4}wokly  ne^M. 
i^W«n.^They  might  bUz  and  Whiiper  it  one  to 
another ;  and  tacitly  withdrawing  from  the  pre- 
fence  of  the  Itpoftlet  they  then  lift  up  their  'voices 
and  mifid  it  about  the  city«  &ndlr^ 
-  NObEFOL  adj.  [mifiaodftUi.]  Loud;  cla- 
morous.-^ 

That  eunuch,  guardian  of  rich  HoUasid's 
trade, 

WhofeM^M/vakmrdoesnofoeinvade^  JDryi^ 

NOISELESS,  adj.  [ftfom  mo^e.]  Silent ;  without 
found. 

On  our  qnkkeft  deoieesi 

The  inaudible  iv0j^U^4  foot  of  time 

Steals,  ere  we  can  eied  tbem.  ShaJt. 

So  mifikft  would  I  live^  fach  death  to  ftnd^ 

Like  timely  firutt»  not  ftaken  by  the  wind» 

But  ripely  dropping.  Drjdm» 

Convinced  that  ns^Ayi  piety  might  dw^ 

In  fecttlar  retresita»  and  flourifh  vrell.        Hmrt, 

•  NOISEMAKER. «./.  [m^ft  and  Mobrv}  Cb* 

mourer. 
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mmiRr^The  ifibc  of  all  thU  noifr  if,  tbe  making 
of  the  uUemaktr  ftill  more  ridiculoos*  VSJtramge. 

*  KCHSINBSS.  0.  /  [from  twfy  ]  Loudaclii 
of  iomd ;  impommity  of  clamour^ 

«  NOnOME.  «^.  [noiofo,  Italian  ]  x.  NOKi- 
008 ;  mifohievoQa ;  u»wbolcfone.«-Then  are  pn^ 
tic«lan»  tiie  vie  whereof  ii  olttrty^  uplawfnl  in  rt» 
gard  to  fine  ^coM  had  aad  nmfime  quaUtx. 
Hooker  ••• 

Tbc  bnke  aid  tke  cockk  are  noiffmi  too 
macb«  /  Tujjer. 

AD  ay  planta  I  lave  from  nightly  iOy 
Of  maijimt  wiod«»  and  Uafttog  vapouri.  Mltotu 

Giavifca  naiftme  ffom  the  neighb'rtng  fien, 
Aad  bit  own  Cmtt  fent  three  hvndred  men. 

The  mifomm  {yeft^icnce^  that  in  open  war 

Tenibfe)  maichca  thro*  th'  mid-day  of  air» 

Aad  feattera  death. 
I.  Oflfenfivei  diig«iftio|.— 

The  Mng  thefe  eSe6U  will  be.. 

Bach  mw^ink  and  hifieaioaa.  Shak. 

-'Foel  worda  at*  but  fiool  wi|id»  aad  ibul  wmd 
isbot  foul  brealht and  foul  breath  \%nmj(me.  Sh^h 
-i-Tbe  filtlmiefa  of  hit  fmell  wai  m^tng  to  all  bis 
amy.  %  ifa.  is.  9^^An  error  m  the  judgment, 
if  like  an  tmpofthome  iaihe  head,  which  is  always 
wm/omtf  and  f)r«q«enUy  mortaL   Uiah^ 

•NOISOM£LY.Afo.tfromira^0ffifO  With  a 
fietidABBchy  with  an  iofeaiouh  ft  earn*.  . 

«NOI80BfEN£8S.a./(fnmo»^biw^}  Apt* 
oefs  to  di%«ft^  ofieofivenefib^lt  he  muft  needs 
be  feen,  with  aH  liis  filth  aad  mtffmoufi  about 
bin^  he  promtfes  himlelf  hotre^rerv  that  it  will  be 
Ibme  allay  to  repraach«  to  be  but  one  of  many  to 
maichhiathiop.    Somk* 

(i.)  •  KOISY.  adf.  [from  iw^l  «.  Sowidiag 
load.   a.Clamorans;  tvrbninit;-*- 

O  leato  the  noify  town,  O  oome.and  (be. 

Onr country  colSf  aod  lifocootent  with  me  i 

I>ryden. 

To  mMr  ioob  a  gtmee  attention  lend*  imi^. 

—Although  he  employs  his  uleotnniholly  in  his 

clofet,  he  la  fmre  to'nufcttllehatred:o£  tlif  ^toiyy 

QumL    Mb^  r  :' 

(t.)Noisr,  in  geographyy  or  Koisy  LlSbO, 
a  town  of  France^  in  ihe  dep.  of  Parist  a\ 
E.ofP<ina, 


)  N    O    L         • 

NOL£,  a  name  given  to  bells.    See  Nola. 

NOLANA9  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants:  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  41ft  order,  Jijperifolut*  The  corolla  is  cam- 
panuUted ;  the  ayle  fituated  betwixt  the  ger- 
mens;  the  iieeds  are  bilocular,  aad  refemble  ber-; 


NOLAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep,  of 
Cote  D'Or,  io|  miles  SW.  of  Beaune,  and  137 
S£.  of  Amay. 

KOLPIUS,  Chriftian,  a  Daniih  divine,  born 
in  «6a6.  He  was  redor  of  the  college  at  Land- 
ferdoo,  and  afterwards  profeflbr  of  divinity  at 
Copenhagen ;  where  he  died  in  1673.  He  wrote 
an  excellent  work,  entitled,  Cotuordantia  Part'uu^ 
iarum  HebmhChaUaUarum^ 

KOLI,  a  torwn  of  Italy,  in  Liguriai  with  a 
good  harbour,  a  foit,.  aad  biihqp's  fee }  $  miles 
N£,  of  Finale,  7i  SSW.  of  Savona,  and  30  SW. 
of  Genoa.    Ijju,  h.  41.  £.  Lat.  44.  ig.  K. 

(u)  ^  NoJti  Mfi  TAKQtaa.  (Xiat.}  i.  A  kind 
of  cancerous  fwelUng,  Ex^fperated  by  appUea- 
tiODS«>  a.  A  plant.— Jv«/i  me  tangere  may  be  plant- 
ed among  yow  flowers,  for  the  rarity  of  ft.  Afor* 


U,  3'}  Noiri  MS  TAKOBRa,  [Lat.  L  ctauchme 
iiol»},  in  botany^  §  x.  ^.  ft.  See  Impatums,  N^ 
a  i  and  Momoriuca,  Ii°  a, 

KOUKSKr  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  govern- 
ment  of  Vhitha  $  40  miles  S.  of  Viatka.  Lon.  68. 
^  £•  Ferro.  Lat  57. 44  N. 

«NQI4T10M.«./  [iiofiiicv  Latin.]  UowUI- 
jngae(s>  i)ppofed  to  fwA/iiMk— Proper  ads  of  the 
will.  sMPe,.«o)itlon»  n^Ufm^  choice,  reiblution, 
and  oeiD^tnaodt  in  relation  to  fubctrdinate  facul- 
ties*   Htthi* 

^  VQJ^Ufl^A  Uiaof,  Saxon.]    A  head ;  a  no4- 
dler*~  • 
.:,.   ApV^^s^M/ZIfixMophishi^ Sbai. 

itOLLEN,  a  tow^  of  Qcandjenhn^. 
,  if QLLfi  raosfiARi^  in  law,  i#,  w^te  a  plain- 
lif  iq  a^  a^ioo  does  not  declare  in  areafonable 
.tiia^t,l,  in  wj^ch  joafe  ^  is  u^al  for  tl^  defendant's 
.MQf^ey,  tqkm^Vff  a  rfUi^  fqr  jLheplajintsff  to  declare, 
aner  wbict^  a  «# a  pno/.^  may  be  entered.  A  nolle 
jfrq/k^ui  is  efte^med  a  yoluntary  confeflion  that 
the  plaintiff  b2\s  {lo  caufe  of  adion ;  and  therefore 


NOIZAI,  a  town  of  iPrance,  in  the  d^.of  In-    if  a  plaintiff  cnten  his  nolle  pr^feg^  he  ihaU  be 


die  and  Loire  9  6  miles  NW.  of  Amboife. 

NOLA,  a  very  nneleBtctly  of  Italy,  in  Naples, 
fonuriy  popolMinand  ftron|«  -fitnsied  in  a  plain 
N8.  of  Vmviu^  in  Caaipania,  laid  to  be  built  by 
tkt  Chakidiaaa,  aooonling  to  Jnlliti  and  Silius 
Italicos;  according  to  others,  by  the  Tufcans. 
At  thasphce  HanniW  met  with  the  fiilk  check  by 
MaiceDus.  Ve^^afian  added  the  ippeliatiott  Jbi^ 
r^  Grftfria,  (ftmaemui.  At  this  place,  ornear 
it,  Augnftva  died«  BeHs  were  firll  invented  here 
hi  the  5thoenlnty  I  heooe  their  Latin  naaMt<  No- 
la  or  Cnm^neu  It  retains  its  old  namev  'hut  it 
bath  vaftly  Mien  ibott  of  iu  ancient  4>kodour. 
It  is  13  milct  £N£.  of  Naples.  lon«  15.  £.  Lat. 

NOLACHDCKY,  a  river  of  lisnfteflU  which 
mas  W8W.  and  fhUa  into  French  Bsoad  vtm^ 
16  miles  above  iiottein. 


amerc^ ;  aod  if  an  ipformer  c^ule  thie  £imc  to  be 
entered,  the  defendant  ibaU  have  oofts. 

COLLET,  John  Anthonys  F.  A. «,  an  eminent 
French  pbilofopher,  born  at  Pimbre,  in  the  dio- 
^ieof  Noyou,  on  the  X7tb  Nov.  1700,  of^reipec 
table  but  not. wealthy  pdurents.  They. fent  him  to 
the  ooll^  of  Ciennont  in  fieauvoifis^  afterwaids 
to  Beauvaist  aod  at  Uft  to  Paris ;  where  he  ftudi- 
od  ichoUftic  divinity ;  dunog  hia  probation  m 
sjaS,  was  made  a  deacon,  and  obtained  a  licence 
to  pffeacb.  His  time  was  now  divided  between 
theoktty  and  the  fciencet*  The  latter,  however, 
ptovailed,  and  he  entered  into  the  ftudy  of  phy- 
lica  with  ardour,  aad  was  received  into  the  (ocie- 
ty  of/ Arts.  .  In  1730,  he  was  engaged  m  a  work 
conjun^ly  with  Kwnur  and  Du  Fay  of  the  aca- 
demy, of  fciences.  In  1734,  he  went  to  London, 
iftcomfMBywith  Jdeffis  Pu.Fay,  Do  Uamel,  and 
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His  merit  procured  liiin'a^phce^in  the   tieTaitaiy;  wh'ailiUretaio'theiranafilt  maimer 

of  living. 


Juffieu 

royal  fociety  without  foHcitation.  Two  years  af- 
ter, be  went  to  Holland,  where  he  formed  an  in-' 
timate  connexion  with  DefaguHera,  GrttTefandey 
and  Mufchenbroeck.  On  his  return  to  Parisy  he 
refumed  the  courf«  of  experimental  phy(k»^which« 
he  bad  begun  in  1755,  and  which  he  continued 
till  1760.  Thefe  courfes  of  phyfics  fuggefted  -the 
idea  of'i>articular  courfes  in  chemi<h7,  anatomy^ 
natural  hiftory,  &c.  In  1738,- the  couiit  De 
Maurepas  prevailed  on  Cardinal  Fleurytoe(tftbH(h 
a  public  clafa  for  experimental  phyfiCs ;  &ii<)  Abbe 
Nollet  was  appointed  the  firft  protfrflbr.-  In  1739^ 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  roysd  aqldemf 
of  fciences:  and  in  April  following,  thekrngc^ 
Sardinia,  intending  to^  eftablifh-  a  profefferfhip  of 


NOMiB,  ao  ancient  town  of  Sicily.    Diod.  xi. 

NOMAES,  or  Noscao,  a  t«wn  of  Portugal^ 
in  Betra  r  6  m^es  S£.  of  8t  Joade^efqueera. 

'*;NOMANGY..«./.[jMji«aj»f*,  ntmumae,  Fr. 
twMUf  Lat.  and  m^nm^t  Gre^.]  The  art  of  di- 
vining^ the  fifttes  of  pcrfoDs  bf  the  letters  that  form 
their  names.    Di3» 

(t.)  NOMAN'S-LAKD,  a  ^ce'  bctweeo  the 
after  part  of  the  belfrey  and  the  fore  part  of  a 
fhip's  boat,  when  the  faid  l>6at  it'  ftowed  \ipoa 
the  booms,  as  in^  a  deep^waifted  i«ffe).  Thefe 
booms  are  laid  from  the  fore  caftle  nearly  to  the 

S|uarter-deck,    where  their  after  ends  are  uiitally 
ttftained  by  a  frame  called  the  gallows^  which 


phylics  at  Turin,  invited  him  into  his  doi!^impn&»    confifts  o^  two  itrong  pofts,  about  fix  f»et  high. 


Thence  he  travelled  into  Italy,  ■  In  1744;  he  was 
invited  to  Verfailles,  to  infmidt  the  Dauphin  in 
experimental  p)}ilofoi>hy ;  the  king  and  royal  fa- 
mily i^rere  often  prefent  at  his  -ie^tires.  The  Qua- 
lities of  his  heart  as  well  as  of  his  Imderftanding 
gained  him  the  efteem  of  his  pupil. ;  -In  April 
X749,  he  made  a  tour  into  Italy,  being  fent  thi* 
ther  for  the  purpofc  of  making  obftrvations;'  At 
Turin,  Venice,  and  Bologna,  he  appeared*  "as  a 
deputy  firom  the  philofophers  of  the  reft  t)f  *Eu- 
rope.  In  1 753  the  king  inftttuted  a  daik.  of  expe- 
rimental pbilofophy  in  the  royal  college  of  17a- 
varre,  and  appomted  Abbe  Nollet  proMbr.  '  In 


with  a  croTs  piece  reaching  from  one  to  the  other, 
athwart  ihips,  and  ferving  to  fnpport  ^»  ends  of 
thofe  booms,  mafts»  and  yards,  which  lie  in  re* 
ferve  to  fupply  the  place  of  others  caitied  away, 
&&  The  place  called  No-Mat^j  /on^is  ufedto 
contain  any  blocks,  ropes,  tackles;  &c.  *which 
maybe  ncoeflary  on  the  forecaftle. '  It'4m>bably 
derives  this  nAme  from  its  fituation,  as  bdng  nei* 
ther  on  the  ftarboard  iior  larboard  fidetf  the^p, 
nor  on  the  waifi  or  fiarfeeaftfe;  but,*  being  fitua- 
ted  in  the  middle,  partakes  equally  of.  all. thofe 
plicea:  .  ^     .     vj   .0    w 

(a.)  No«Aiar»'s-I^ND,  in  geography,  an  ifland 


X757,  he  appointed  him  preceptor'  m  ptfyHcs  and.  of  MajOTaclMifclU,  in  Diike's  county,'3W.  of  Btfar- 
natural  hiftory  to  the  priiH:es,  ipA  protefibr  of   tha'a  Vineyard  $  13  miles  lodg,  and  %  farbsd. 


experimental  philofiiphy  in  tfae-fehool«f  Ar^llery 
at  Fere.  In  November  fpllowtngy  hewas^dmit* 
ted  as  a  penfionary  of  tlK  royal  adidemy  offcten^ 
ces;  and  in  1761,  profeflbr  of  experiihental  phi«- 
lofopby  at  Meziers.  This  celebrated  phildfopher, 
who  has  rendered  the  xAok  iiWportknt  iervltel  to 


phylics  by  the  difcoveries, with, which  he  ba^en*- 
rtched  everylbranch'^dF  thi^'Vcience,  partt^larly 
etearicity/dfetiVat  Parife  ori  Ih*  ti5tfi  ''*"'' 
aged  70.    Hi;  often 'gate  aflHiih6e46 


70, 
IDS 


parneuiar] 

elearicity;  dieii'  at  Pa^ik  oAth^  is^  khM ^f 7< 
*  _  n«ihCe«6  hi^rAitioi 
who  were  n6t''^iii^afliuenf''ciVcnrtJllamie8i'^  tth 
work?  are,  l/SeVerttf^t^^b^ts  •inrdrfei'ltf  »t»e'ttrf^^ 
moirs^  bf  Ae  academy  of  fcifeceti  j  among  wbi^, 
one  on  the  WAriftg  of  Fiftfe  tr  ^^ticuttrry  Va- 
luable.  'ii  Legons  de  •  Pfn^qiit  estpbrimentale^  6. 
vols.  tamo.  3.  Risiu^  des  LHiVes  fut  TEStriciu^ 
3  vols.  iart6.  1753;  -4.  EJ/m  fur  fBBridte  des 
iorph  I  ^<^^*'  I **»<><' '  5 ''  R^chhches  fun-  hi  hanfes 
particulieres  des  Pliefhrnemy  Efe&riqueSf  orte  Vol. 
i%mOi  6.  VAhdA  BJep'erieneeif  3  vols.  limb.'Sf^ith 
figures,  177b.       i   '■  "'    »  *        [>.'". 

NOMA-DESj'anarfie'giVen,'  in  antiquity;  to^ 
feveral  tiitlops*  whbfe  Wiiole  occupatidii/  wasfo'  24.  o.  N< 


(it  4*>^0'liiAii's-LAN]),  ^Snglifh  villages:  x 
in  Ucrtfordihife,.  W.  of  Hatiieki :  a.  in  Middle- 
iiez,  between  .Fulham  and  Hammcrfoiith. 

NOMA'RCHA,  in  antiquity,  ttae  ^vemor  or 
yommarider  6f^;a.jiome,  or  ndiBos«  Egypt  was 
anciently  divided'into  feveral  regions  or  quaiters, 
called  MOMXSt^frein  the  Greek  ve/K#*,  taken  in 
tfte  fen&  of  a  divifion ;  and.thei  fifhoer  who  had 
the  adminiftration  of  each  mome  or  momos,  from 
.the^kin^^Tifaa  called  NrnnafxkOf  from  wttm^  and 
«|i;^  jcUmlflund.  "r^-  -  i:  •  •  - 
V  .  %  KbMftLksiis./.  The  entrails  of  a  deer. 

(i.)  NOMBRE  DB  0108,  a  town  of  S.  America 
thiiMedcoi in  Ihe^i^ovfQce  of  Parien,  alittle £.  of 
Pi6rto»>Bello2  lormeri^^.a  fiunous  place,- ^ut  now 
abandoned,  as  unhealthy.    Lon.  78.  35.  W.  Lat. 

-9i4a.N;    :*  ' 

(a.)  NoHBaa  de  Dtos,  a,  flourifliiog  town  of 
N.  Ainericaf  in  Mexico,  intheprovd  of  Zacatecaa, 
abounding  with  rich  filver  mines,  it  is  the  moft 
populoua.  town,  in,  the  province,  and  Ift  1 70  miles 
N.  of  Guadahgara.    Lon.-  86.  36.  W..Fem>.  Lat. 


feed  andtenH  their  fibcks;  and-who  had'ti6'(ixM 
phce  of  abode;  but' were  conftantly  fbifting  ac- 
cording toithc'coflteniences  of  paftnrage.-^Thc 
woi'd  crtneS  fr6rti  the  Gredt  wAt«»f  to  fted.  -  The 
moft  celebfitfed  Nomades  were*  thofe  of  ^Afri- 
ca,  who  inhabited  between  Africa,  properly  fo 
called,  to  the  E.  and  MAtorilania  to  the  W.  They 
are  alfo  called  NtrMiDiE,  or  Nmmdimiii'  Satliift 
fays,  they  were  a  colony  of  PerGans-  brought  in- 
to  Africa  with  Hercules.  The  Nomades  of  Afia 
inhabited  the  crafts  of  the  Gafpitn'  Sea.  The 
Komadet  of  Scythia  were  the  inhsbitftau  of  Lit- 


NOMBRILt  POtMT»  in  heraldry,  is  the  next 
below  the  fqfs  point,  «or  the  very  centre  of  the 
efcutcheon.' .  Snppefing  the  efcutcheoft '  divided 
into  two  -ecjoal  parts  below  the  fefs,  .the  firft  of 
thefe  dtvifions  is  theitombril,  and  the  lower  thebafe. 

.NOM.  DB  Jss^us,  a  town  and  biihop's  fee  of 
tfaeifle  ofZBB.u,  one  of  the  Philippines. 
.  (u}^  NOM&  or  nabIb,.  in.  algebm,  denotes 
any  quantity  with  a  fign  prefixed  or  added  to  it, 
wberehf  it  is>QOntteded  with  Xome  other  quantity, 
4ipon  which  the^rbole  becomes  a  binomial,  taino- 
mial,  or  the  like.    See  AirGBBtA» 

(a.)  Nome, 
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(a.)  Nome,  or  Nomo8»  a  dhrafioQ  of  ancicst  dnUenorrndf^diorttheDoAoTpTopak^  to  divide 
Egypt.   ^e'NoMARCHA.   •    •    •  the  whole.valcular  fyftem  iDto  two  parts;  to  Call 

(i.)  *  KOM£NCLATOR.  m  J/>  CUt.  nomeH"  ^Kxat/jfieimc^  the  other ^monicj  expreOing,  by  the 
titUfw.]  Ooe  who  calla  things  or  perfoM  by  their  •  former  terai»  all  thofe  veiTelSy  whether  arteries  or 
proper  names.-^-There-were  a  fet  of  mea  in-old  veins*  which  convey  the  blood  from  the  lungs  to 
Rome  called  uomettciators $  ixoen  who  could  call  ^e  difierent  parts  of  the  body;  and  by  the  latt/er, 
every  man  by  his  name.  Addtfon. — Are  envy,  .thofe  which/ convey  it  from  the  fyftem  at  large  to 
pride,  avarice»*aiidambitioo9fuch  ill  noM^nr/o/orjy  the  lungs.  But  to  thefe  terms  the  Reviewers, 
that  they  canw^t  fiimifh  appellations  for  their  though  they  praife  the  work  in  general,  make  fe- 
owners?  S<ajifi*  veral  objedliona»  for  which  we  miift  refer  the 

(i.)  NoMBHCLAToty  in  Roman  antiquity^  was    reiader  to  their  Rei^ew. 
ufually  a  fiave  who  attended  upon  perfons  that     .  (4.)  Nomenci«aturb,  New  Botanical,  or 
flood  candidates  for  ofikeSy  and  prompted  or  fug-  .  Linn^ean  Systbm  of  Botany.  See  Boi-anys  Ind. 

(5.)  NoMEvcLATuaE,  NEW  (Jhbmical,  or 
-^.      .-        See  Che- 


gefted  to  them  the  names  of  all  the  citizens  they 
met,  that  they  might  court  them  and  call  them 
by  their  names»  which  among  that  people,  was  the 
bigheft  piece  of  civility. 

(5,)  NoMEHCLATORSy  aboog  botanical  authors, 
jre  thofe  who  have  employed  tfieir  labours  about 
fettling  and  adjufting  the  right  names,  fynonymes, 
and  etvmologies  of  names.  In  regard  to  the  whole 
Tcgeuble  world. . 

(i.)  •  NOMBN(:LAT0R£.  f»./  immmnchtutiy 
Fr.  jMmoKtoKM^^Lat.]  x.  The  aft  of  naming,-* 
To  fay  where  notions  cannot  fitly^  be  reconciled, 
that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  mmendaturt  for  it, 
is  but  a  fliift  of  ignorance.  Bacon* ^  NaU  Hi/hry* 
s.  A  vocabulary ;  a  dxdiooary.— The  watery  plan- 
tations fall  not  under  that  nomenclature  of  Adam, 
which  onto  terreftrious  animals  afllgned  a  name 
appropriate  unto  their  natures.  Brown. 

(1.)  KoMBMCLATuaB  (^  I.  def.  1.)  is  a  cata^- 
logpe  ci  the  nfual  words  m  any  language,  with 
their  figmficntions,  compiled  to  facilitate  theufe 
of  fach  words  to  thofe  who  are  to  learn  the  tongue. 

(3.)  NOMEVCLATUBB,  NeW  AMAT0MlCAL.-r 

A  work,  propofing  a  new  anatomical  nomencla- 
ture, was  pttbliflied  at  Edinburgh  in  Auguft  1803, 
by  John  Barclay,  14.  D.  leftur^  on  anatomy  in 
that  city.  Oar  room  permits  ns  only  to  give  a 
very  brief  outline  of  his  plan.  *'  In  delcribing  the 
vertebral  column,  anatomifts  call  the  bone  neareft 
to  the  head  the  AtUuy  and  the  mafs  of  vertebrse 
at  the  oppofite  extremity,  the  fiunm.  In  fyfte- 
nutic  connexion,  thefe  occupy  conre^Onding  rew 
gioDs  in  all  animals  in  which  they  are  found.  Dr 
Barclay  therefore  propofes  the  words  atiamai  and 
facraJt  inftead  aifipericr  and  itiferior.  Inftead  of 
the  words  wtueedent  and  pojhrior^  which  are  ufed 
to  ezprels  the  breail  and  back  in  all  aminuls,  the 
temtiermaJ  and  dor/al  are  fuggefted.  l^he  words 
demalaDd  central^  denoting  what  points  to  the 
ikin  and  what  to  the  coktieyW  peripheral  and  cei^ 
tral,  when  Ipeaking  of  an  ot:gan,  are  fubftituted 


Lavoisibaiam  System  of  Chemiftry. 
MiSTRY,  Indese. 

NOMENCLATURING,  part,  a  new  word 
ufed  by  Dr  Barclay  jto  exprefs  the  arrangement 
and  fonnation  of  new  names* 

I^OldENTUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  be- 
longitig  to  Uie  Sabines ;  famous  for  the  total  de« 
feat  of  the  Veientes  and  Fidenates,  by  the  Romans 
under  the  dilator  Q.  Servllius  Priicus,  A.  U.  C. 
3Xa» '  It  is  now  called  Lamentana. 

NOMENY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Meurthe^  and  late  duchy  of  Lorrain,  fituated  on 
the  Seille,  15  miles  N.  of  Nancy,  and  6  £.  of  Pont 
a  Mouflbn.    Lon.  6. 15.  £•    Lat.  48.  56.  N. 

(i.)  *  NOMINAL,  adj.  [nominalU,  Lat.]  Refer- 
ring  to  names  rather  than  to  things ;  not  real ;  ti- 
tular.— 

Profound  in  all  the  nomindly 

And  real  ways  beyond  them^  all.  Hudibras. 
—The  nominal  definition^  or  derivation  of  the 
word,  is  not  fufficient  to  defcribe  the  nature  of  it. 
Pearfin.'-^The  nfiminal  effence  of  gold  is  that 
complex  idea  the  word  gold  ftands  for ;  as  a  body 
yellow,  of  a  ceruin  weight,  malleable,  fuiible,  and 
fixed.  But  the  real  eflence  is  the  conftitutton  of 
the  inlenfible  parts  of  that  body.  Locke.— Were 
th^fe  people  as  anxious  for  the  dodrines  eflential 
to  the  church  of  England,  as  they  are  for  the 
nominal  diAindion  or  adhering  to  its  interefU. 
Addi/on. 

(ft.)  NoMiNALS,  »./•  or  Nominalists,  a  feft 
of  fchool  philofophers,  the  difciples  and  followers 
of  Occam,  or  Ocham,  .an  Engli(h  cordelier  in 
the  14th  century.  They  were  great  dealers^in 
words,  whence  they  were  vulgarly  denominated 
Word-fillers  ;  but  had  the  denomination  of  iVbmi- 
noHfisf  becaufe,  in  oppofition  to  the  Realists, 
they  maintained,  that  words,  and  not  things,  were 
the  objed  of  dialedics.  This  fed  had  its  firft  rife 
towards  the  end  of  the  iith  century,  and  pre- 


for  external  and  mtemal^  when  they  (Ignify  what    tended  to  follow  Porphyry  and  Ariftotle ;  l^ut  it 


is  fiiperficial  and  deep.  When  they  are  employed 
to  exprefs  the  fide  or  middle  of  a  furface,  iup- 
pofe  a  plane  to  pais  along  the  middle  of  the  neck, 
the  niediafttnom,-and  linea  alba,  and  to  divide 
the  neck  and  tmnk  into  fimilar  halves,  from  the 
ftenmm  to  the  dorfum,  and  let  this  plane  be  de» 
nominated  wiejion^  the  words  lateral  and  m^ai 
will,  in  fnch  a  cafe,  convey  the  meaning  of  ex- 
ternal and  iotemaL  JUgbt  and  left  might  ftill  de. 
note  the  lateral  {arts  of  the  trunk,  bnt  dextral  and 
fimfiral  are  thought  preferable.^'  (  Edin.  Re^iemf^ 
Oa.  1803,  P*  io5«)  To  avoid  the  ambiguity 
arifing  torn  the  nfe  of  the  words  riiht  and  left. 


was  not  tiU  Ocham's  time  that  they  bore  the  name. 
The  chief  of  this  fed,  in  the  zith  century,  was 
one  Jo^n,.  who,  on  account  of  his  logical  fubtilty, 
was  called  the /!;^/iS^/  and  his  principal  difciplea. 
were  Robert  of  Paris,  Rofcelin  of  Compiegne,  and 
Amovl  of  Laon.  At  the  beginning,  the  nominals 
bad  the  upper  hand ;  but  the  reaitlts,  though 
greatly  divided  among  themfelves,  were  fupported 
h%  nam  of  great  abilities  1  fuch  as  Albertus  Mag. 
nus,  T.  Aquinas,  and  Duns  Scotus.  The  no. 
minal  fed  fell,  hereby  into  difrepute,  till  William 
Occam,  in  the  14th  century,  again  revived  it,  and 
filled   France  and   Germany  ^trith  difputation. 

^  Having 
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Having  joined  the  p»t^  of  the  FrMcHban  inotiktiy 
who  ftrenuoufly  oppoled  John  XXII.  that  pope 
and  hU  fuccefibrs  1^  no  means  umricd  to  extir* 
pate  the  philofophy  of  the  nontnalifto,  whtdl 
wa<}  deemed  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interefta 
of  the  church :  and  hence,  in  1339,  ^^^  univerfity 
of  Paris,  by  a  public  edia,  fotemnly  condemned 
and  prohibited  the  philofophy  of  Occam.  The 
confequence  wasy  that  the  nominalifts  flouriflied 
more  than  ever.  In  the  i5tli  century,  the  con- 
troverfy  was  continued  with  more  vigour  nfd 
animonty  than  before ;  and  the  difputants  were 
not  content  with  ufing  merely  the  force  of  elo- 
quence, bat  had  of^n  recourfe  to  more  hoftile 
'and  dangerous  weapdns;  and  battles  were  the 
confequence  of  a  phijofopbical  oueftion  which 
neither  fide  underftood.  In  moft  places^  lH>werer» 
the  realtfts  maintained  a  manifeft  fupedority  over 
thenominalifts.  While  the  hmow  Gerfon»  and 
th'e  moft  eminent  of  hts  diiciples,  were  living*  the 
nominatifts  were  in  high  efteem  and  credit  io  the 
univerfity  of  Paris.  But  upon  the  deatlia  of  thefe 
patrons,  th^face  of  things  was  muchchauged*  In 
1473,  Lewis  XI.  by  the  inftigation  of  his  oonfeflbr» 
the  Bp.  of  Avranches,  iflued  out  a  (evere  edid 
againft  the  dodnnes  of  the  nominaiifts,  and  or* 
dered  all  their  writinga  to  be  feiecd  and  fecured, 
that  they  might  not  be  read  by  the  people  (  but 
in  K474  he  mitigated  this  cdiAi  and  permitted 
feme  of  the  books  of  that  €t&  to  ke  reftoped. 
In  14819  he  not  only  granted  a  full  liberty  to  the 
nominalifts,  but  alfo  reftored  that  Mt  to  its  for- 
mer authority  in  the  univerfityr.  The  iiomiaaitfts 
were  the  founders  of  the  univeKity  of  Leipfic : 
and  t)iere  are  many  yet  abroad  who  pique  them- 
felves  on  being'nominaHfts.  The  nominaliAs,  with 
Ihe  StcMCS»  admit  the  formal  conceptions  or  ideas 
of  things,  as  the  fubjed  and  foundation  of  nnifcr- 
fality ;  but  to  this  they  add  names*  which  repre- 
feot  and  |ignify{  after  the  Came  univood  manner, 
and  without  any  dtftindioo,  a  gieat  variety  of 
fihgle  thidgs  alike  in  genua  and  fpedct .  Hence 
they  are  called  mmmah;  as  pretending,  that  no 
become  learned,  it  is  not  enough  to  have  Juft 
ideas  of  things,  but  it  is  likewife  required  to  know 
the  proper  names  of  the  genera  and  fpeciea  of 
thingSt  and  to  be  able  to  ezpreft  them  dearly  asd 
prectfely,  without  confufion  or  ambiguity. 

NOMINAHA.    See  Name,  §  11,  a. 

ITOMINALISTS.    See  Nominal,  $  a. 

*  NOMINALLY,  oiv.  [from  mmina^    Bf 
same ;  with  regard  to  a  name ;  titulary. 

*  To  NOMINATE.  ^.  «.  [mmmo,  Lat.]  t.  To 
name  ;  to  mention  by  name.— • 

Suddenly  to  ncmatate  them  all. 
It  is  impoffible.  Shak,  Hemy  VI. 

— One  ladv  I  may  civilly  fpare  to  nommatef  for 
her  fex's  fake,  whom  he  termed  the  fpider  of  the 
court.  Wotton.    1.  To  entitle ;  to.call. — 
Aread,  old  father,  why  of  late 
Didit  thou  behight  me  bom  of  Englifli  blood, 
Whom  all  a  faii^^s  fon  doen  nominait*      S^mf* 
3.  To  fet  down ;  to  appoint  by  name.— 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  fuch  a  day,  let  tbe 
forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  eqwl  ponnd 
Of  your  fair  flefli  to  be  cut  off.  Sbak. 

-*-Never  having  intendedi  never  defigned  any  heir 
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in  that  foife,  we  cannot  expeft  be  (hoald  nmkate 
or  appoint  any  perfon  to  it.  L9ck€.  I 

•  NOMINATION.  n.f  bmmkisthM,  French  ; 
from  noMMUiDr.]  I.  The  aft  of  mentiomng  by 
name.-MiThe  forty-one  immediate  eleftors  of  the 
duke  muft  be  all  of  bmnX  fasniHet,  and  of  them 
twenty*ftve  at  leaft  concur  to  thia  mmimttitm. 
if^/Mi.^Ha«mond  waa  muMd  totie  of  tlie  aC 
ftmbly  of  dif inee ;  his  invincible  loyalty  to  bta 
prince,  and  obedience  to  his  mothert  the  chimii» 
not  being  fo  valid  aifumeats  agaiat  fait  mmwo- 
HoMf  as  the  repute  of  hia  reaming  and  virtue  were 
on  the  other  part.  Peli,  t.  The  power  of  appoint^ 
ing.^Tbe  ntninmiiom  of  perfooa  to  places,  being 
fo  principal  and  inieparable  a  flower  of  hie  crown, 
be  would  refervetolumfelf.  Chi^nrfsw.  Axk  Eng. 
land  the  king  has  Utitnomimaim  di  an  archbiftrap; 
and  after  mominatkth  be  fetida  a  omnjk  d'elirc  to 
the  dean  and  chapter,  toeieft  tl)e  p«lbo  deded 
.byhim.  AjfHfi. 

(1.)  *  NdMINATIVE.  •./  lui  grMMa^t  «»- 
minatif^  Fr.]  The  cafe  that  primarilv  de6gnatea 
the  name  of  any  thing,  and  is  eaHei  tight,  m  op- 
pofition  to  the  other  cafef  eale4^oMi^ue. 
•  (a.)7'ApNoHiNATavBi8  the  tUcASSof  HOURS 
which  are  declinable.  Tbe  fimple  pofition  of  a 
j)OM0  or  name,  nmmcmy  Is  called  the  momumatiw 
^afe;  yet  it  is  not  <b  properly  a  c^ie,  as  the  mat. 
ter  or  ground  whence  the  other  cafes  are  to  be 
filmed,  b^  the  feieral  cfaanget  and  iafie6tioi» 
given  to  this  firft  termination.  Its  chief  oie  ia  to 
be  placed  before  all  vert>s,  at  the  Aal^ea  of  the 
propofition  or  affirmation. 

NOMOPHYLACBS,  oagiftratet  of  Atfaeot, 
under  the  Archoos,  vemibUog  our  fiieriA.    See 
AavjCA,  $  5. 
NOMOS.    See  NoMAacua*  »a4  Nona. 
KOBAOSTHETJE,  inferior  ^agtftratet  of  A- 
thent.    See  Arrica,  (  5. 

(x.)  •  NON.  Mdfo.  iLacl  Not.  It  is  never  aled 
Separately,  but  ibmetimet  prefixed  to  words^  widi 
a  ocgative  power.*^ 

Since  you  to  iiM-regandance  caft  my  fiMth, 
Live  you  the  marble^weafted  tyrant  tBI.  Bkak. 
—Behold  alfo  there  a  lay  Mh  refidency  of  the 
rich,  which  in  timet  of  peace,  too  much  ae^iedt 
Ing  their  habitations,  may  leem  to  have  provoked 
God  to  negled  them.  HofyJnp,^^k  mere  indina* 
tjoo  to  matters  of  duty,  men  reckoa  a  wiUiwg  a£ 
that, thing;  when  they  are  jultly  charged  with  am 
aAual  eoi»>perfoRBance  of  whet  the  law  leqaixee. 
£uuJL^faf  an  account  at  Urge  of  failhop  Saodcr- 
ibn's  laft  judgment  concemSag  God'tconcurrcBoe 
or  «MM300cuitence  with  tbe  aiftiona  of  men,  j[  ree- 
fer yoja  to  hi^  letters.  PUrce,*^Thc  third  £Mt  of 
agreement  or  dilagreement  in  our  ideait  vhS<^ 
the  perception  of  the  mind  it  employed  about,  im 
oo-exlArnee,  or  »fit-e|tifteooe  in  the  fame  fabje^. 
Lecki.'^lt  k  not  a  iMA-adt,  which  intnidttcet  m, 
cuftooa,  a  cuftom  being  a  common  u£ige.  AyUffl . 
"—In  the  imperial  chamber  X\i»  aofwer  is  not  ad- 
aaiUed,  viz.  I  do  not  believe  it  as  the  matter  is 
alleged.  And  the  reafon  of  this  iwjv-admifiion  io 
its  great  ttocertatnty.  A^ijfe. — ^Aii  apparitor  cane 
to  the  church,  and  informed  tbe  parfon,  that  he 
mafb  pay  the  tentlit  to  fuch  a  man ;  and  the  be- 
Aop.oertiBed  the  ecclefiaftical  court  under  hio 
ieal  ta  the  em-^paymeat  of  thcro,  that  he  refuleci 
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to  pay  tbem.   AyMe^-^l^  irow^appearance  of        NONAGSSIM^L,   adj. 

perfbos  to  fupport  the  unit«d  fenfe  of  both  houfes  Dbgrbb,  called  alfo  the  Mid  Bewen^  is  the  90th 

of  padiaoient^  can  never  be  conftrued  as  a  geaerai  dcg.  or  higheft  point  of  the  Ecliptic^  reckoned 

dtflSdeoce  of  being  able  to  fupport  the  charge  from  Its  interfedtioo  with  the  horizon  at  anf 


againft  the  patent  and  patentee,  tenf^,— 'This 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  turbulence  of  paf- 
fions  npon  the  various  and  fufprifing  tarns  of 
good  and  evil  fortunei  in  a  long  evening  at  play<; 
the  mind  being  wholly  taken  up»  and  the  confe- 
quence  of  mn-attention  fo  fatal.  Swift* 

(1.)  NoNt  or  Cape  Non,  a  promontory  on  the 
W.  Goaft  of  Africa,  oppofite  to  the  Canary  lila&ds. 
Lon.  10.  30.  W.    Lat  9. 40.  N. 

(x.)  NONA,  afertileifland  in  the  late  Venetian 
Daliiutia»  anciently  called  JEnona;  ao  miles 
long  from  S.  to  N.  and  xo  broad  from  £.  to  W. 
It  contains  one  city  (K^  4.)  and  %%  village,  and 
it  fieparated  by  a  narrow  fea  from  the  county  of 
Zara,  and  the  Ute  of  Pago, 

(i.)  Nova*  a  citv  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  above 
iAand)  remarkable  m  its  ruins,  which  might  fur- 


time ;  and^  its  altitude  is  equal  to  the  angle  tha^ 
the  ecliptic  mi^es  with  the  horizcjn  at  their  in- 
terfedion,  or  equal  to  the  diftance  of  the  zenitb 
irom  the  pole  or  the  ecliptic. ,  It  is  much  ufed  in 
the  calctthition  of  folar  eclipfes.  See  AsTftOMOMTy 
Index. 

NONAGON,  If./,  a  figure  having  9  fides  and 
angles.  In  a  regulajr  nonagon,  or  that  whole  angles 
-and  fides  are  all  equal,  if  each  fide  be  i,  its  am 
will  be  6'x8x8a4a=f  of  the  tangent  of  70S  to 
the  radius  x. 

NONANCOURTft  a  town  of  France,  In  the 
dep.  of  Eure ;  7^  miles  W.  of  Drenz,  and  la  £* 
of  Verneuil. 

NONANT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ome,  xo  miles  N.  of  Argentan. 

NONANTOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dep. 


niOi  abundant  materials  to  gratifjc  the  curiofity  of  -of  Panaro,  and  diftrtdt,  late  duchy>  of  Modcna  i 
antiquaries ;  but  they  are  fo  buried  by  repeated    10  miles  N£.  of  Modena. 


detaftatioiM,  that  rarely  any  veftige  of  them  ap- 
pears. The  kings  of  the  Croat.  Slavi  had  anciently 
tbenr  refidence  in  it.  It  has  a  harbour,  which  for- 
meriy  was  capable  of  receiving  Urge  (hips ;  but  Is 
now  become  a  fetid  pooli  by  a  little  muddy  river 
that  foils  into  it,  after  a  courfeof  about  fix  miles 
through  the  rich  abandoned  fields  of  that  diftridt. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  turned  this  water  into 
another  channel,  and  made  it  run  through  the 
valley  of  Dnihich  into  the  fea ;  and  the  remains 
of  the  bank  raifed  by  them  for  that  purpofe  are 
ftill  to  be  feen.  This  city.has  a  cathedral  and  fonr 
churches,  ahd  is  a  bifhrtp's  fee.  It  is  conneded 
with  the  continent  by  two  bridges,  though  the 
channel  is  fordable;  The  toativee  caltivate  tobacco. 
Nona  is  7  miles  NE.  of  fla»i  Lon.  x6.  xo.  B. 
Lat.  44.  35.  N. 
NONA  the  Kones.  8e«  NOnbs;  f- 
NONAGRIS,  a  towd  and  ft&duntain  of  Arcadia ; 
whence  SirA'fiDBa  is  Ibitietiliies.  ft|fled  Nhuterius 
beros*    &0«/*  MtU  viii. 

(i.)  ♦NONAGE,  o./  [««l'and  age.]  Minority; 
time  of  life  before  legal  matolitt:*-^ 

In  hhn  there  ia  a  hope  of  government, 
Whidi  in  his  mnage^  coirofellinder  him. 
And  in  his  fuU  and  ripen'd  ye«irs.*i*imrelf 
Shall  gotem  well.  Sbak.  Micfmrd  III. 

Love  knows  no  nonage*  Cra/haw^ 

—We  have  a  mifUken  apprehenfion  of  antiquity, 
calliBg  that  fo,  which  in  truth  is  the  world's  nom» 
age*  6/tf«vf/iif.-— 'Tis  neoeifary  that  men  ihouki 
fiift  be  out  of  their  nonage,  before  they  can  attaki 
to  an  adnai  uk  of  this  principle.  /Fi/ivii/.— Thofe 
charters  were  not  avoidMe  for  the  king's  nonage. 


NONASPE,  a  town*  of  Spain,  in  Arragoo. 
Noh-Ca»s,  an  erroneous  fpelling  in'feveral  Ga- 
zetteers, and  inverfion  of  the  name  Cape  Non. 
See  NoN  N^  a. 

*  NONCE,  ff./.  [The  original  of  this  word  is 
uncertain :  Skinner  imagines  it  to  comfc  from  ene 
or  onee;  or  from  nui%t  German,  need  otufe:  Junitu 
derives  it  lefs  probably  from  nmuue;  to  do  for  the 
nonee  being,  according  to  him,  to  dio  it  merdyftr 
nri/eine/.]  Purpofe;  intent;  defign.  Not  now  in 
ufe.— 

I  faw  a  wolf 
Nuriing  two  whelpa ;  I  faw  her  little  ones 
In  wanton  dalliance  the  teat  to  crave. 
While  (he  her  neck  Wreath'd  from  them  for  the 
nonce.  Spen/er. 

— ^They  ufed  at  firft  to  fume  the  fiih  in  a  houie 
built  for  the  nonce.  Care^.'-^ 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot. 
And  that  hecallsfor  drink,  111  have  prepared  htmr 
A  chalice  for  the  ncnce.  Skah.  Hamiet- 

And  they  lead  men  for  the  noircv, 
That  turn  round  like  grindle-ftones. .      Jcfnfon. 

A  voider  for  the  naneCf 
I  %vrong  the  devil  ihopid  I  pick  their  bones. 

Ckaveiand* 

Coming  ten  times  for  the  non^Cf 

I  never  yet  could  fee  it  flow  but  once.    Coiton. 

NONCELLO,  a  navigable  river,  of  Maritime 

Auftria,  in  Trevilano,  which  falls  into  the  Livenza. 

NoN  COMPOS  MBNTis,  [Lst.]  uot  found  in 

judgment;  a  term  in  law  applied  to  infane  per- 

fons. 

( I.)  •  NONCONFORMIST,  n.  /  [non  and  con- 


Hol^.— After  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenfer,  a  Har-  fermijf.]  One  who  refofes  to  j«n  in  the  eaabliftied 
rington,  a  Fairfax,  before  Waller  and  Dcnham    worihip,— On  his  death-bed  he  declared  bimfelf 


were  in  being;  and  our  numbers  were  in  their 
nsnage  *tt\\  thefdaft  appeared.  Dfyden.-^ 
in  their  tender  nonage^  while  they  fpread 
Their  iprisging  leaves,  apd  lift  their  infant  head, 
Indulge  tbdr  childhood.  Drydtn. 

^  (s.)  Nonage,  in  law,  generally  figntfies  all  the 
time  a  perfon  continues  under  the  ageof  sx  ;  but, 
jo  a  fpedal  feole,  it  is  all  the  time  that  a  perfon 
IS  under  the  age  of  X4. 
Vol.  XYI.  Pait  L 


a  non-^wiformifi,  and  had  a  fanatic  preacher  to  l>e 
his  fpiritual  guide.  Swift* 

(a.)  Nonconformists,  in  England  (lays  Black* 
ftonc),  are  of  two  forts.  Pirft,  fuch  as  abfept 
themfelves  from  divine  worfliip  in  the  eftablilhed 
church  through  irreligidw,  and  attend  the  fcrvicc 
of  no  other  perfuafion.  Thefe,  by  the  ftat.  x  EliaJ. 
c,  a.  23  Eliz.  c.  I.  and  3  Jac.  I.  c.  4.  forfeit  one 
ihiniDg  to  the  poor  every  Lord's^ay  they  fo  ab- 
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alfo  to  fubfcribe  the  articles  of  religion  tneotioned 
in  ftaf.  T3  £Hz.  c.  is.  (viz.  thofe  which  only  con- 
cern the  confeiKon  of  the  true  ChrilHan  faith*  and 
the  dodrincof  tiic  facrament«),  with  an  exprcfii 
exception  of  tliofe  relating  to  >he  government  and 
powers  of  the  church,  and  to  infant  baptirm. 
And'by  ftatute  icAnn.  c.;2.  this  toleration  is  ra- 
ttlied  and  confirmed;  and  it  is  declared,  that  the 
-faid  a<ft  iliall  at  all  times  be  inviolably  obferved  for 
the  exempting  fuch  Protcft'ant  di (Tenters,  as  arc 
•thereby  intended^  from  the  pahis  and  .penalties 
therein  mentioned.  Thus,  tbough'nonconforroity 
is  by  no  means  unlvcrfally  abrogated,  it  is  fufpen- 
fded,  and  ceafeS'to  extft  with  regard  to  thefe  Pro- 
♦eftant  diffeDters,  during  their  compliance  with 
.the  conditions  impofed  by  the  aA  of  toleration  : 
and,  tindei  thefe  Qonditione^  all  perfons,  who  will 
coA-cion  and  punifhment.  The"  civil  magiftfate  .appr©ve  tbem6f|v-e»  oo  PapiAs  or  oppugners  of 
has  nothiog'to'dxr  with  it  5  unJefs  their  tenets i?nd  the  Trinity,  are  left  at  full  Hberty  to  z6k  as  their 
pra^ice  are  fuch  as  threaten  ruin  or  difturhanoe  -confcienoea  ^ha^4; direct  them- in  the  matter  of  re- 
totheftate.  •  He  is  bound  indeed  to  prated^  the  .li^ious  worfjwp.-  Andif  any  perfon  (hall  wilfully, 
eltabii&ed  church  ;  and  if  this  can  be  better.efteo-  maliciouflyj  «ar  contemptuofly  difturb  any  con- 
gregation^ afTt^mbledjn  any  church  pr  permitted 


f(^  thtlmfeWes,  and  lol.  toihe  king  if  they  con 
ttnae  fuch  default  for  a  month  together.  And*  if 
they  keep  any  inmate  thus  irregioufly  djfpoM 
tnthfcir  houfes,  they  forfeit  lol.^^r  month.  r*¥ht 
ad  fpeties  ate  thofe  who  offend  through  a  raifta- 
ken  or  perverfe  zeal.  S*ich  were  efteemed,  hty^tht 
Englifti  lawb  ena^ed  (ince  the  Reformation^  to  be 
Papids  and  Proteltant  diflTentcri) :  both  of  whom 
were  fuppoft*d  to  be  equally  fchifmatics,  in  fiot 
communicating  with  the  national  church ;  ^Ith 
'this  difference,  that  the  Pa  pi  ft  s  divided  from  it 
nppn  material,  though  erroneous  reafons ;  hut 
many  of  the  diffenters  upon  matters  of -indiffer- 
•ence.  "  Yet  certainly  (fays  Sir  William  Black- 
ftone)  our  anceflors  were  miftaken  in  their  plans 
of  compullion  and  intolerance.  The  (in  of  (bhifm 
as  fuchy  is  by  no  means  the  obje<5l  of.  temporal 


ted  by  admitting  none  but  its  genuioic  Members  to 
offices  of  truft  and  emolument,  he  (iscertafnly  at 
liberty  fo  to  do ;  the  difpofal  iof  offices  being  mat- 
ter of  favour  and  difcretion,...  But  this  point  being 
once  fecu'i-ed,  all  perfecution  for  diveility  of  opt- 
nionSf  ht^weter  ridiculous  or  abfurd,  is  contrary  to 
every  principle  of  found  policy  and  civil  freedom. 
The  names  and  fubordination.of  the  clergy,  the 
pofture  of  dcvotiOUi  the  materials  and  colour  of 
the  minifter's  garroentf  tb^  joining  in  a  known  or 
unknown  form  of  prayer,  and  other  matters  of  tl»e 
fame  kind,  muft  be  left  to  the  option  of  every 
/man's  private  judgment. 

(3.)  NoNCONPoaMisTs,.  LAWS  respecting 
Protestant.  With  regard  therefore  tf»  Pro- 
tefttmt  <^xr/^rx,'altbQttgh  the  experience  of  their 
turbulent  difpofition  in  former  times  occafiohed 
feveral  difabilities  and  reftriaions  ('which  1  fiiall 
not  undertake  tp  juftify)  to  be  laid  upon  them, 
yet  at  lengththe  legiflature,  with  a  true  fpirit  of 
magnanimity,  extended  that  indtilgence  to  thefe 
fed^ries,  which  they  themfelves,  when  in  power, 
had  held  to  be  countenancing  fchifm,  and  denied 
to  the  church  of  England.  The  penalties  are  con- 
ditionally fufpended  by  the.  i^atute  1  W,  &  M.  ft. 
1.  c.  18.  **  for  exempting  their  Makfties  protef- 
tant  fubjeds,  diffenting  from  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, from  the  penalties  of  certain  Iaw9»''  com- 
monly called  the  toUraiiM  4^;  which  declares, 
that  neither  the  law9  above  mentioned,  nor  the  fta- 
tutes  I  Elis.  c.  a.  §  14.  ^  Jac.  I.  e.  4.  U  5.  nor  any 
ether  penal  laws  made  againft  Popi(b  recufiints, 
(except  the  teft-ads)  fhall  extend  to  any  diffenters, 
other  than  Papifts  and  fuch  as  deny  the.  Trinity : 
providedk  i.  That  they  take  the  oaths  of  allegi- 
ance and  fupremacy,  (or  make  a  fimilsr  affirma- 
tion, being  Quakers),  and/ubfcribe  the  declaration 
againd  Popery,  a.  That  they  repair  to  fome  con- 
gregation certified  to  and  regiftered  in  the  court 
of  the  archbilhop  or  deacon,  or.  at  the  couilty  fef> 
fions*  3.  That  the  doors  of  fiicb  meeting-houfe 
ihall  be  unlocked,  unbarred^  and  unbolted  f  in 


meeting,  honfei  or  (ball  mifufe  any.  preacher  or 
teacher  there,  he  (ball  (by  virtue  of  the  fame  fta- 
Uite)  be  bpund  over  to  the  feffions  of  the  peaoe^ 
and  fprfeif  sol-  BtJt  by  ftat.  5.  Geo.  !•  c-  4.  no 
mayor  or  principal  msg^iftrate  muft  appear  at  any 
diffenting  meeting  with  the  enfigns  of  his  office, 
on  pain  of  difability  to  hold  that  or  any  other  of- 
fice :  the  Jegiflatwe  judging  it  a  matter  of  proprie- 
ty, that  a  mode  of  worftiip,  fet  up  in  oppoiition 
to  the  nationals  when  allowed  to  be  exercifed  in 
peaces  ibc||uld  be  exercifed  alfo  with  decency* 
gratitude,  isnd  iiumility.  Neither  doth  the  adt 
of  toieratt^n*  ^extend  to  enervate  thofe  claufes 
of  the  ftatiii^es  J3  and  14  Car.. II.  c.  4.  and  17  Car. 
IK  c.  a.  whicb  ptobibit  (upon  pain  of  .fine  and 
imprifooment)  aljrpetfoas  fnim  teaching  fchools, 
unlefs  they  be  liccnfed  by  the  ordinary,  and  fub- 
fcribe a  declaration  Pf  conformity  to  the  UtHrgy 
©f  tbei'uhttrch,  and.f€I?erei)tly  ftequept  divine  fer- 
vice  efiabUJkfi  byJbRi«w»  of  this  kiugdom. 

(4.)  NONCONFORVJSTS,  STATUTES  AGAINST 

Popish.  As  \^  JPofiftii  what  has  beei^  &id  of  the 
Proteftant  diffcn^r*  w/)uld  hold  equally  $rong  for 
a  general  tpjeratip'n  of  them ;  provided  their  fe- 
paration  were  founded  only  upon  diffeixpceof  opi  - 
nion  in  rel^ion,  aqd  .their  principles  did  not  alfo 
extend  to  a  fubverfion  of  the  civil  goyemment. 
•If  once  they  could  be  brought  to  renounce  the 
fupremacy  of  the  Pope,'  they  might  quietly  eajoy 
their  7  facraments;  ibelr  purgatory,  and  auricu* 
lar  confeffion ;  their,  worfiiip  of  relics  and  images  i 
nay,  even  their  tranfubftantiation.  But  while  they 
acknowleclge  a  foreign  power,  fuperior  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  the  kingdom,  they  cannot  complain 
if  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  will  not  treat  them 
upon  the  footing  of  good  iubje^s.  The  follow* 
ing  are  the  laws  that  have  been  enafled  againft 
the  Papifts ;.  who  may  be  divided  into  three  clai*- 
fes,  perfons  profeffing  Popery,  Popiih  recufants 
convid,  and  Popiih  priefts.  i.  Perlons  profefiin^ 
the  Popiih  religion,  befides  the  former  penalties 


default  of  which,  the  perfons  meeting  there  are  for  not  f^uenting  their  pariih-church,  are  difab. 
lUll  liable  to  all  the  penalies  of  the  former  adte.  led  firom  taking  any  lands,  either  by  defcent  at 
Diffenting  teachers  to  be  exempted  from  the  pe-  purchafe,  after  1%  years  of  age,  until  they  re- 
aalties  of  the  ftatote^  13  and  14  Gar,  II.  z^  z.  are    nounce  tbcii:  errors  \  they  muftj^  at  the  age  of  &  i « 

cegiftei 
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regifter  Ibefr  eftates  before  accj^^uiredy  and  ail  fu- 
ture conveyances  and  wills  relating  to  them ;  they 
are  incapable  of  prefenting  to  any  advowfon,  or 
granting  to  any  other  perfoa  any  avoidance  of  the 
iame ;  they  may  not  keep  or  teach  any  fchool,  un- 
der pam  of  peipettial  impriiomnent ;  and,  if  they 
wilUngtyfay  oir  hearroafs,  they  forfeit  the  one 
loor  the  oHier  too  tnerks,  at.d  each  fliall  fuffer  a> 
year's  imprifoDment.  Thus  much  for  perfons 
who,  from  the  misibrtiine  of  family  prejudices,  or 
otherwtie,  have  conceived  an  unhappy  attach* 
ment  to  the  Romifh  church  from  their  infancy, 
and  publicly  profefs  its  errors.  But  if  any  evil 
indaftry  is  ufed  to  rivet  thefe  eitors  upon  them  ( 
if  any  perfon  fends  another  abroad  to  be  educated 
in  the  Popflh  religion,  or  to  reGde  in  any  lreligi<* 
oos  houfe  abroad  for  that  purpofe,  or  contributes 
to  their  maintenance  when  there ;  both  the  fend* 
cr,  the  ieatf  and  the  eontributor^  ar»<difabled  to 
fue  in  law  or  eouity,  to  be  executor  or  adminiilra- 
tor  to  any  perum,  to  take  any  legacy  or  deed  of 
gift,  and  to  bear  any  office  in  the  realm ;  and  (hall 
forfeit  an  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  likewife  all 
their  real  eftate  for  life.  And  where  theib  errors 
are  alfo  aggravated  by  apoitacy  or  perverfion ; 
where  a  jxinon  is  reconciled  to  the  fee  of  Rome, 
or  procures  oithers  to  be  reconciled,  the  offence 
amounts  to  high  treafon.  s.  Popifli  recuiants, 
coQvidted  in  a  court  of  law  of  not  attending  the 
fetvice  of  the  church  of  England,  are  fubjedt  to 
the  following  difabilities,  penalties,  and  forfeit 
tures,  over  and  above  thofe  before- mentioned. 
They  are  confidered  as  perfons  excommunicated : 
they  can  hold  no  ofHceor  employment ;  they  muft 
not  keep  arms  in  thehr  houfes,  but  the  fame  may 
be  fiezed  by  the  jnfttce  of  the  peace ;  they,  may 
not  come  within  lo  miles  of  London,  on  pain  of 
tool.:  they  can  bring  no  adlion  at  law  or  fuit  in 
equity ;  they  arc  not  permitted  to  travel  above  5 
miles  from  home,  unlefs  by  licence,  upon  pain  of 
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gerous  -condition. 

c.  4.  Popifh  priefts,  or  bifhops,  celebrating  n^afa 
or  exerciiing  any  part  of  their  fundtions  in  Eng-' 
land,  -except  iu  the  houfes  of  ambafladors^  are  lia- 
ble to  perpetual  imprifoninent.  ^  And  by  (tat.*  37. 
EIrz.  c.  %,  any  Popifh  pried,  born  in  the  domi- 
nions of  the  crown  of  England,  j^o  (hall  come  over 
hither  from  beyond  feay  (unlefs  driven  by  ftrefs  of 
weather,  and  tarrying  ooly  a  jeafonable  tinie),  or 
fhall  be  in  Erfgland  three  days  without  con- 
forming and  taking  the  PAthSi  is  guilty  of  high 
treafon :  and  all  p^ona  harbouring  him  are  guiU 
ty  of  felony  without  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
This  is  a  ibort  fummary.  of  ^he  laws  againft  the 
Papiftflr;  of  which  Montefquien  obferves,  that 
they  are  fo  rigorous^  though  not  profelTedly  of 
the  (anguinary  kind,  that  they  do  all  the  hurt 
that  can  poffibly  be  done  in  cold  blood.  But  in 
anfwer  to  this,  thefe  laws  are  feldom  exerted  to 
their  utmoft  rigour:  and  indeed,  if  they  were,,  it 
would  be  very  dlfikult  to  excufe  them,  ^or  they 
ane  rather  to  be  accounted  for  iirom  the  urgen* 
cy  of  the  times  Whi^  produced  them,  Ahan  to  be 
approved  as  a  Handing  fyflem  of  law.  The  reft^ 
leis  machinations  of  the  Jefutt«  durina, the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  the  turbulence  and  uneafinefs  of  the 
Papifls  under  the  new.religioi»s  eftabliihment»  and 
the  fooldnefs  of  their:  hopes  and  wifhes  for  the 
fuccdfton  of  thc-queen  or  Scots,  oblig<^d  the  par- 
liament to  coutiterail^fo  dangerous  a  fpirit  by  laws 
of  great,  and  then  perhaps  neceffary,  feverity. 
Thepowder  tteafon^  in  the  iucceeding  reign,  flruck 
a  panic  into  James  J.  which  operated  in  different 
ways:  it  occafioned  the  enacting  of  new  laws 
againft  the  Papifls ;  but  deterred  him  from  putting 
.them  in  execution^  The  intrigues  of  Q.  Henrietta^ 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  profpea  of  a  Popifh' 
fuccefTor  in  that  of  Charles  U.  the  aiTaiBnation 
plot  in  the  reign  of  William  HI.  an4  the  avowed 
claim. of  a  Popifh  pretender  to  the  crown  in  fubfe- 


forfriting  all  their  goods ;  and  they  may  not  come  ,  ijuent  reigns,  will  account  for.  the  extenfion  of 


to  court,  under  pain  of  icoh  No  marriage  or  bu< 
rial  of  fuch  recufant,  or  baptifin  of  his  child,  fhall 
be  had  otherwife  than  by  the  miniiters  of  the 
church  of  England,  under  other  fevere. penalties. 
A  married  woman  (hall  forfeit  two  thirds  of  her 
dowrr  or  jointure,  may  not  be  executrix  or  admi- 
tiftratix  to  her  hnfband,  nor  have  any  part  of  his 
goods ;  and  during  the  coverture  may  be  kept  in 
prifon,  until  l)er  hufl>and  redeems  her  at  the  rate 
of  lol.  a  month,  or  the  third  part  of  alt  his  lands, 
And  laftly,  as  a  feme  coiivert  recufant  may  be  im- 
prHbned,  fo  all  others  muIV,  within  three  months 
alter  convidion,  either  fubmit  or  renounce  their 
CTTOTB,  or  if  required  fo  to  do  by  four  juflices,  muft 
abjcr^  and  rendunc^  the  realm :  and  if  they  do 
not  depart,  or  if  they  return  without  the  king's 
licence,  they  fhall  be  goiky  of  felony,  and  fuffer 
*leath  as  felons  without  benefit  of  clergy.  There 
u  aifo  an  inft^rior  fpecies  of  recufancy,  (refufing 
to  make  the  declaration  againft  Popery  enjoined 
^7  ftatote  30  Car.  n.  ft.  a.  when  tendered  by  the 
proper  raagiftrate);'rwbich,  if  the  party  refides 
within  ten  miles  of  London,  makes  htm  an  abfo- 
lutt  reculant  conviA ;  or,  if  at  a  gtx»ter  diftance, 
fufp^ds  him  from  having  any  feat  in  parliament, 
keeping:  armS' in  his^oufe,  or  any  horfe  above  the 
^ilueof  5I.  3.  PopUhpriefts  are  ffcill  in  a  more  ^an- 


thefe  penalties  at  thefe  feveral  periods  of  our  hif- 
tory."  But  now  that  all  fears  of  a  pretender  have* 
:vaoiflied,  and  the  power  and  influence  of  the 
^ope  has  become' feeble,  ridiculous,  and  defpica- 
ble,  in  ahnoft  every  kingdom  of  Europe ;  and  as 
in  fa  A  the  Britifh  Catholics  folemoly  difclaim  the 
dangerous  principles  afcribed  to  them ;  the  Britiio 
legiflature,  giving  way  to  that  liberality  of  fenti- 
ment  becoming  Prot|ftants,  have  repealed  the 
molt  rigorous  of  the  Ibove  edi^s,  viz.  Thepu- 
iiifhment  of  Popifh  priefts  or  Jefuits  who  fhould 
be,  found  to  teach  or  officiate  in  thie  fervices  of 
that  church ;  which  a^s  were  felony  in  foreigners 
and  high  treafon  in  the  natives  of  this  kingdom : 
-^The  forfeitures  of  Popifti  heirs,  who  had  re. 
ceived  their  education  abroad  ^  and  whofe  eftates 
went  to  the  next  proteftant  heir  :-i-The  power 
given  to  the  fon,  or  other  relation,  being  a  Pro- 
teftant, to  take  poifeifion  of  the  father's,  or  other 
relation's  eftate,  during  the  life  of  the  real  proprie- 
tor:— And  the  debarring  Papifts  from  the  power 
of  acquiring  any  legal  property  by  purcbafe. — In 
propofing  the  repeal  of  thefe  penalties,  it  was  ob- 
ferved.  That,  befides  that  fome  of  them  had  now 
ceafed  to  be  neceffary,  others  were  at  all  tiitoes  a 
difgrace  to  humanity.  The  imprifpnment  of  a 
Popifh  prieft  for  life,. only  for  offidating  in  the 
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fervke  <rf  bis  religiot),  was  horrible  in  it^  nature : 
And  although  the  ntiidnefB  of  government  had 
hitherto  foftened  the  rigour  of  the  »aw  inthcproc- 
tice,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  tfaeRomm 
Catholic  priefts  conftantly  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the 
bafeft  and  moft  abandoned  of  mankind.— Of  com^ 
moti  informers;  fert-  w*  the  evidence  of  any  ai 
tbefe  wretches,  the  ntagifterial  and  judicial  powers' 
were  of  neceffity  bound  to  enforce  a!!  the  ihaine- 
fal  penalties-  of  the  aft.  Others  of  thefe  penalties 
held  out  the  moft  powerhl  tempUtions  for  the 
conimiffion  of  afts  of  depravity,  at  the  very 
thought  of  which  our  nature  recoils  with  horror.: 
They  feemed  calculated  to  loofcn  all  the  bands  of 
fociety ;  to  diflblve  all  civil,  moral,  and  religioutf 
obligations  and  duties,  to  poifon  the  fources  of  do- 
meftic  felicity,  and  to  annihilate  every  principle  of 
honour.  The  eocouragement  given  to  children  to 
lay  their  hands  upon  the  eftates  of  their  parents, 
and  the  reftridion  which  debars  any  man  from 
the  honeft  acquifition  of  property,  need  only  to 
be  mentioned  to  excite  indignation  in  an  enlighten- 
ed age.  In  order  the  better  to  fecure  the  Bnglifb 
eftablifhed  church  againft  perils  from  noncon- 
formifts  of  all  denominations,  infidels,  Turks, 

Jews,  heretics,  Papifts,  and  (edaries,  there  are, 
owever,  two  bulwarks  eredted ;  called  the  cor* 
poration  and  teft  aQs:  By  the  former  of  which,  no 
perfon  can  be  legally  elected  to  any  office  relating 
to  the  government  of  any  city  or  corporation,  un- 
lefs,  within  a  twelvemonth  before,  i)e  has  received 
the  Ikcrament  of  the  Lord's  fupper  according  to 
the  rites  of  the  church  of  England ;  and  he  is  alfo 
enjoined  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  fopre^ 
macy  4t  the  lame  time  that  he  takes  the  oath  of 
office ;  or,  in  default  of  either  of  thefe  requifites, 
fuch  eledion  fhall  be  void.  The  other,  called  the 
TEST  ACT,  direAs  all  officers  civil  and  military 
to  take  the  oaths  and  ttiake  the  declaration  againft 
tranfubftantiation,  in  any  of  the  king's  courts  at 
tVeftmihftcr,  or  at  the  quarter  feffions,  withm  fix 
Calendar  months  after  their  admiilion ;  and  alfo 
"within  the  fame  time  to  receive  the  facrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  according  to  the  ufage  of  the 
rhurch  of  England,  in  (bme  public  church  imme- 
diately after  divine  fervice  and  fermon,  and  to  de- 
liver mto  eourt  a  certificate  thereof  figned  by  the 
tntnifter  and  a  church. warden,  and  alfo  to  prove 
the  feme  by  two  credible  witnelTes ;  upon  forfeiture 
of  500 1,  and  difability  t9  hold  the  faid  office. 
And  of  much  the  fame  nature  with  thefe  is  the 
ftatute  7  Jac.  I.  c.  s.  which  permits  no  perfons  to 
be  naturalifed  or  reftored  in  blood,  but  fuch  as 
undergo  a  like  teftf  which  teft  having  been  re- 
moved in  1 75  3,  in  fovour  of  the  Jews,  was  the  next 
feffion  of  parliament  reftored  again  with  fome  pre-" 
cipitation.  But  thefe  relics  of  perfecution  ought 
alio  to  be  aboHfhed.  The  churc^i  of  £ngland  has 
no  need  of  iiich  fupports,  and  the  moft  decifive 
arguments,  have  been  often  urged  in  Parliament 
for  their  total  abolition,  though  hitherto  without 
^efTeft.  Tbeie  laws  have  been  confiderably  roiti- 
jgated  of  late  years,  and  a  loud  demand  is  at  pre- 
frnt  (tVii)  made  for  the  the  total  abolition  of  all 
Tcftrcimts  upon  the  IriOi  Papifts.    See  £nolamd, 

•  NONCONFORMITY.  n.f.  {non  and  eimfor^ 
mtfji]   t^  Refusal  of  compUance,^T!ie  will  of  our 


Maker,  whether  difcovcred  by  reafon  inr  retela- 
tion,  carrier  the  higheft  authority  with  it ;  a  con- 
formity* or  mneoitf^rmty  to  it.  determines  their 
aaions  to  be  morally  good  or  evil.  fFmts.  %.  Re- 
fufal  to  join  in  the  eftabliflied  religion.-^'SiBce  the 
liturgy,  rites,  and.  oexemonjet  of  <ijur  church,  are 
ftruck  at,  upon  a  pies^  of  confcience,  it  will  cod- 
cem  us  to  examine  the  force  of  this  ^a,  w^icb 
our  adverfaries  are  ftiU  fettiog  up  as  the  grand 
piltar.and  bnttrefs  of  ntmff^foimutif.  5cN)ift&.— The 
lady  will  plead  tiie  toleration  which  a]lows  her 
9tnuomfiirfnity  in  this  particular.  Aidkf^n. 

NONDORF,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria, 
6  miles  NW.  of  Sonneberg. 

(i.)  *  NONE.  a^.  \ne  onef  nath  one  n^  Saxon.] 
I.  Not  oae:  ufed  both  of  perfoqs  and  things.-* 
Ye  fitall  flee  when  imw  puffueth  you..  Lev,  xxvi. 

That  killing  power  ia  noite  of  t]iiQe> 
I  gave  it  to  thy  voice  and  eyes.  Ottew, 

•—That  fowl ,  which  is  non/  of  the  lighteft,  can 
eafily  move  itfeif  up  and  down  in  the  air  wiihout 
ftirri'ng  its  wings.  IFiUins. — Another,  which  is 
none  of  the  leaft  advantages  oif  hope,  is  its  great 
efficacy  in  preferving  us  from  •fetting  too  high  a 
value  on  prefent  enjoyments,  Jddifin.  a.  Not 
any :  no  was  in  this  fenfe  uied  anciently  before  a 
confonant,  and  none  before  a  vowel.  Six  days 
Ihall  ye  gather  it,  but  on  the  (abbath  there  (haU 
be  none.  Exodus,  xvt-  06.— Thy  life  fliad  haog 
in  doubt,  and  thou  (halt  have  none  aflurance 
of  this  life.  JJevt.  xxviii.  66. — ^Before  the  deluge, 
the  air  was  cairn ;  none  of  tbofe  tumultuary 
motions  of  vapours,  which  the  mountains  and 
winds  cauie  in  ours.  JSiinnf/.— -The  moft  glaring 
and  notorious  palfages,  Art^none  of  the  fineft.  Fei- 
ton  on  the  (Uajfics.  3.  Not  other. — This  \%  nme 
other  but  the  houfe  of  God,  and  the  gate  of  hea- 
ven. Gen.  xxviii.  7.  4.  ^one  «/'fomelimes  fignifies 
only  eraphatfcally  nothing. — Ifrael  would  none  «/ 
me.  Pf.  Ixxxi.  n.  5.  None  is  always  ufed  when  it 
rehitea  to  a  fubftantive  going  before  %  as,  we  ihall 
have  no  wine,  we  Aall  have  none.  6.  None  feems 
originally  to  have  fignified  according  to  its  deri- 
vation, not  9ne,  and  therefore  to  have  had  no  ptu- 
nl,  but  it  is  now  uCed  plurally.—  . 
Terms  of  peace  were  none 
VouchfaPd..  Mfilton. 

In  at  this  gate  none  pafs 
The  vigilance  here  plac'd,  but  fuch  as  come 
Well  known  firom  Heav'n.  MUten* 

Nor  think  though  men  were  none 

That  heav'n  would  want  fpedtators.       Miltofi* 

(2.)  None,  in  geography,  a  river  of  France,  in 

the  dep.  of  the  Po,  and  late  Pieduiontefe,  which 

runs  into  the  Tocio  (or  JlM-Torto,  as  fome  ab^ 

furdly  ftyle  it)  at  the  town  of  None. 

(3.)  NoMB,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Po,  and  late  Piedmontefe,  at  th^  conBux  of 
the  None  and  the  Torto ;  7  miles  SSW*  of  Turic^ 
and  8  NW.  of  Carmagnola. 

*  NONENTITY,  n.  /.  ^non  and  oniitn.]  u 
Nonexiftence;  the  negaticm  <rf  betng^/^Nothing 
can  make  itfeif,  or,  nothing  cannot  bring  its  no^ 
felf  out  of  nonentity  into  Ibmething.  Benti^.  s. 
A  thing  not  esfting.— <There  was  no  fuch  ibing 
as  rendering  evil,  when  evil  was  truly  a  mohentitt/i 
Soutb^r^Yfc  have  heard»  and  think  k  pity  thai 
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your  inqoifitive  genma  ihonld  not  be  better  em- 
ployed than  m  looking  after  that  theological 
nonentity*  Arhmlmni* 
N0N£ftSTORF,  a  town  of  Avftria«    ^ 

NONES*  mon;c»  jd  the  Roman  Calendar*  the 
Iftb  day  of  the  iD05tb«  Jaottary,  Fbbroaryy  Apri), 
June»  Aagaft*.  Se(^embei^  November*  aod  De- 
cember; aod  the  ferenth  of  14irch»  May,  Jttly» 
aod  OAober*  Mafch»  May,  JUIy»  and  OAober, 
had  fix  iafh  t9  tb^ir  DOoet;  becao&  thefe  aWne^ 
in  the  ancient  cgaftituCioo  of  the  year  by  Noma 
bad  31  days  a^piecfff:  the  reft  hairiog  only  29,  aod 
Febrnarjr  30 :  1^  wbeo  C«lar  reformed  the  year, 
and  made  other  monllia  ooolaiii  31  days,  he  did 
sot  aUot  them  fix  daya  of  BOnea* 

K0Ki^80-PR£TTY.  6ee  %AXiW%hQAtV^  3. 

(i.)  NONE^CH»  a  lea.pgrt  pf  Ai^tigua. 

(i.)  Nonesuch,  in  botany. '  SeeLYCvma* 

•  NON£SS!IlBNG£.  is.  /  {mm  9fA  emjienee.'^ 
I.  laesitence ;  negation  of  being-  «•  The  tbhig 
not  esiitmg.— -A  methud  of  many  vritef •»  wbkh 
depreciates  the  «ftcem  of  miraclea,  ia^to  falve  not 
osly  real  Teritica,  but  alio  nmet^/Umtt*  Brvvm^ 

NQIODIy  the  9th  day  of  the  decade  ia  the 
new  French  calendar.    SeeCALSNPAR,  $  3. 

•  NONJIXRING.  a^.  laM  aod  jutQr,  Latin.] 
Belonging  to  thofe  who  wUl  not  fwefur  aUegiancc 
to  the  Hanoverian  faouly.*— Tbia  objedioo  was 
offered  me  by  a  very  piotia,  learned,  and  worth]^ 

gentleman  of  the  iroH/«r«;v  P^r^y*  ^v»ii^* 

(i.)*  NONJUROR*  ir./.{£rQm  mm  saadjuf^r.] 
One  who,  conceivifig  James  II.  m^uHiy  depofed^ 
refufes  to  (Wear  allegiance  te  thofe  who  have  fuc* 
ceeded  bink 

(2.]NbNjufto&s,  thofe  who  refiifed  to  take  the 
oatbs  to  government,  and  who  were  in  confe- 
qnence  twder  ccttain  incapacifiea,  and  liable  to 
certain  ftveve  penalties.  There  ate  very  few  non- 
jurors now  in  the  kingdom;  and  all  penalties 
bave  been  aboliihed  refpedting  fuch  both  in  Scot- 
iand  and  England.  The  members,  of  tiie  Epiicor 
pil  cburds  in  Scotland  were  bng  denominated 
NDDJmon ;  but  opon  the  death  of  prince  Charles 
Stuart,  m  J788,  their  bi&pps,  and  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people,  avowed  their  attadbment  to 
theprefent  Royal  iamrly,aBd  refolved  to  pray  for 
his  Majefty  king  George  III.  fo  that  the  only  re- 
maining groand  of  thdr  difierence  from  the  efta- 
Uifhment  ia  oa  accoont  of  ecclefiaftical  principles. 
We  beUeve  there  are  no  longer  any  nonjurors  in 
any  part  of  Scotland.  There  are  certainly  no 
longer  any  clergymen  of  that  defcription. 

(1.)  NONIUS,  Maixrellus,  a  grammarian  and 
peripatetic  philofopher,  born  at  THvdi,  who 
wrote  a  treatife,  iotitled  De  prostate  Jetmonum, 
Tbia  author  is  valuable  for  giving  fragments  of 
ancient  authors  nowhere  elie  to  be  found.  His 
tieatife  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1614,  with  notes. 

(1.) Nomva,  Peter, in  6panifli  Nujiex»  a  leanw 
ed  Ponagucie,  and  one  of  thb  ableft  mathemati- 
ciaos  of  the  i6th  century,  was  bom  at  Alcacer. 
%  waa  preoqttor  to  prince  Henry,  king  Emma- 
nod's  foo,  and  Uught  the  matiiematics  in  the 
iroiverfityofCoimbra.  He  pubhflied  the  follow* 
log  works,  by  which  he  gained  great  reputation : 
2.  he  arU  namganS.  a.  Anmotathaei  in  tbeorim 
pkaetanm  Fnrhuhii,  3.  A  treatife  J^Cre^j^/ew^. 
4.  A  treatife  on  Algebra.    It  is  obferved  m  Pure- 
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there's  dtAtoDary,  thak  Peter  .Noniuay  in  1530, 
firft  invented  the' angles  of  43^  made  in  every 
lOeridiai^  ^n4  that  be  called  them  rhumbs  in  his 
laogjuagi^  and  cafcuUted  them  by  fpherical  tri- 
angles.   Nooiua  died  in  1377,  aged  8o. 

(3.)  Nonius,  the  name  which  was  not  many 
yfii|i;i^go  given  to  the  commqn  device  /or  fubdi- 
▼Mi9g  tbe  arcs  of  quadraq^  and  other  aftrono- 
9)i(Qa)  injiru|ne9ts,  firQm  the  pe^-tuafipn  that  it  was 
inv^qted  by  NoNiva  or  Numsz.  (See  Nonius, 
N^  a«)  BNit  ^he  generality  of  aftronomers  of  the 
prefent  lige,  transferring  the  hofiour  of  the  inven- 
tioQ  from  Nune^^  to  FtUr  Vkrmert  a  native  of 
Frapcbe,  .Canute,  )ave  caUcd  thi^  method.of.  divi- 
Siop  by.hia  name.  (See  V^^nier.)  Mr  Adams, 
b0W6rer>  ip  his  Q^tftfrnerM  and  Geqgn^hicaJ  Bf- 
fiMf^lm  l^ely  ihQwn  tl^at  Cl^viua  the  Jtfmt  maT 
difelil^.  ^  i«iii^tion  with  them  both.  tTb<;  truth 
^9is  tp  be,  that  Nupez  ftarted  the  idea,  Clevius 
improved  it,  and  Vernier  carried  it  to  its  prefent 
ftate  oi  perfediop^  The  method  of  Nunes^,  de* 
fcribed  in  his.  treatife  De  Cnj^ts/htf/cj,  printed  at 
Liibon  154a,  conlifts  in  defctibiiig  witbio  the 
(ame quadrant  45  concentric  cticles,  dividing  the 
outermoft  into  90  equal  parts,  tbe  next  within 
into  89,  the  next  into  88,  &c.  till  the  innermofl: 
.^aa  <Uvided  into  46  only»  Qn  a  quadrant  thus 
divided  the  plumb  line  of  index  mull  crofs  one 
or  other  of  the  circles  very  near  a  poiot  of  divi- 
$pn;  whence,  by  computation  the  degrees  and 
minutes  of  the  arch  might  be  eafily  afeertained. 
This  method  is  alio  deferibed  by  Nunez  in  his 
treatife  De  artt  atque  ratione  navigwulif  where  he 
W4>uld  fain  perfuade  himfelf,  that  it  was  not  un- 
known to  Ptolemy.  But  as  the  degrees  are  thus 
divided  visry  unequally,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult 
to  attain  exadnefs  in  the  divihon,  efpecially  when 
the  nambers  into  which  the  arches  are  to  be  di* 
vided  are  incompofite  (of  which  there  are  no  lefs 
than  9),  the  method  of  diagonals,  firft  publiihed 
by  Thomas  Digges,  ESci,  in  a  treatife  entitled  ^^ 
jiuJcaUB  mathematical  printed  at  London  in  1573, 
and  faid  to. be  invented  by  one  Richard  Cbenfeler, 
was  fubftituted  in  its  room.  Nonius's  method 
was,  however,  inqprpved  at  different  times  and  by 
different  perfonsj  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  if  Vernier  £hv  either  the  original  or  any  of 
the  improvements  (and  he  is  believed  to  have  feen 
them  all),  his. merit  is  only  that  of  having  applied 
to  an  ufeful  pradical  purpofe  the  fpeculative  in- 
vention of  apother  periSon*  ' 

(4.)  Nonius.    See  Nonnius. 

(i.)  •  NONNATURAL3.  «.  /.  [«>«  naturoRa^ 
.Latin.]  Phyficians  reckon  thefe  to  be  fix,  viz.  air, 
meat  and  drinh,  deep  and  watching,  motion  and 
reft,  retention  and  excretion,  and  the  paffioos  of 
the  mind.— The  lix  nonnaturah  are  fuch  as,  nei- 
ther naturally  conftitutive,  nor  merely  d^ftru^iv^, 
do  preferve  or  deftroy  accprding  unto  circum- 
ftances.  Bnmn* 

(aO  Non-Natuxals,  in  medicine,  are  fo  called,  ^ 
.by  a  ftrange  peryerfion  of  language,  becaufe  by 
their  abufe  they  become  the  caufes  of  difeafes  ; 
although  all  of  them  (See  §  x.)  mftead  of  being 
hon'^MuraJjt  are  fo  yery  natural  .to  human  life, 
that  it  cannot  exift  without  them.  See  Medi-^ 
ci^l^JntUn. 

NONNETTE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
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oF  Puy  de  Dome ;  4I  niiles  SS£«  of  Ififoire  and 
ift  NNW.  of  Brioudc. 

(i.)NONNIUS,  or  Nonius  Lewis,  a  learned 
phyfician  of  Antwerp  in  the  X7tb  centurf ,  who 
wrote  fereral'works  which  are  efteemed ;  the  prin- 
cipal are,  z.  An  excellent  treatife  entitled  Ichthyo- 
pbagiayj^  de  Pi/cium  efu.  a.  Htfitania  ;  ufeful'foc 
un^rftanding  the  ancient  geography  of  Spain. 
3*  A  commentary  oii'  the  medals  of  Greece,  and 
thofe  of  Julias  Caefar,  Augnftus,  and  Tiberius,  in 
folio ;  it  contains  Goltzius's  Two  Works  on  fhe 
lame  fubied.   4.  A  commcf?tar7  on  Goltzlus's  ac- 
count of  Greece,  the  iflaiids,  &:c.    5.  Ptf^ekns,  &c; 
(a— 4.)  NoNNiDs.    See  Nonius,  I^-'i,  »,  3;    - 
(5.)NoNNiU8,6r>a  Greek  poet  of  the  5th 
KONNUS,  5  century,  and  native  of  Pa- 

nopolis  in'  Egypt,  who  wrote  a  heroic  poem  in  4S 
books,  entitM  Dion^^^achrumf  and  a  paraphrafe 
in  Terfe  of  St  John's  Gofpel,  which  may  ferre  as 
a  commentary  upon  it. 

KoN  OBSTANTE,  {notvntbJfanSngt)  a  claulb 
frequent  in  ftatutes  and  letters  patent,  importing 
a  licence  from  the  king  to  do  a  thing,  which  at 
common  law  might  be  lawfully  done»  but  being 
Teftrained  by  aA  of  parliament  cannot  be  done 
without  fuch  licence. 
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*  NONRESIDENT,  n.  /.  [wm  and  r^/Sdemi,^ 
One  who  n'egl^s  to  live  at  the  proper  place. — ^As 
to  nonrefidents,  there  are  not  ten  clergymen  in 
the  kingdcttn  Who  can  be  termed  wmrefi4enu. 
Svfift. 

*  NONRESISTANCE.  n./.  [mm  and  r^Jiance.^ 
The  principle  of  not  oppofing  the  king ;  ready 
obedience  to  a  ftiperior. 

«  NONSENSE. ».  /.  [nm  and  fimfe.-]    i.  Un- 
meaning or^ttngrammatical  language.— 
'TiH  underftood,  all  tales, 

Like  nonfenje^  are  not  true  nor  falft.  Hud, 

—Many  copies  difperied  gathering  new  Isalts,  I 
0iw  more.  m^s/Si^  than  I  couid  have  crammed  in- 
to it,  Dry^^— This  nonfpnfi*%i3lt  into  all  the  fol- 
lowing editions  by  aniiftake  of.  the  ftage^editork 
P<^  $H  Sbak.  %•  Trifles  \  things  of  no  impott- 
ance.    A  low  word.^-'    '  ^ 

'       What's  tlie  world  to  him  ? 
.  'Tis,ii^^/cfaU.  Thoimfim. 

*  NONSENSICAL,  adj.  [from  wmfenfe.]  Un- 
meaning; foolifh.— They  had  produced  many 
other  inept  combinations,  or  aggregate  forma  of 
particular  things,  and  wmfn^ficcd  fyften^s  of  the 
whole.  Re^  OH  the  Creation* 

*  NONSENSIC ALNESS.  n.A  [from  non/^f^ 
(i.)  *  NONPAREIL,  n* /.[nim  and  pareiL  Fn]  JeaL]    Ungrammatical  jargon ;  fooliih  abfurdity. 


X.  Excellence,  unequalled.— 

My  lord  and  mafter  loves  you :  Ofucb  love 

Could  be  but   recompensed,  tho'  you  were 
crownM 

The  nonpareil  of  beauty.  *Shak.  Twei/th  Night. 
ft.  A  kind  of  apple.  3.  Printers  letter  of  a  fmall 
fize,  on  which  fmall  Bibles  and  Common  Prayers 
are  printed. 

(a.)NoNrAiLBiL,  in  botany,  §  i.  defi  2.  See 
Pyrus,  N°  4* 

*  NONPLUS. «./.  [rton  and  plus,  Lat.]  Puzzle ; 
inability  to  fay  or  do  more.  A  low  word* — Let 
it  feem  never  10  ftrange  and  impoflible,  the  nonpius 
of  my  reafon  will  yield  a  fairer  opportunity  to  my 
faith.  South. — One  or  two  rules,  in  mod  men  have 
governed  all  their  thoughts :  take  thefe  from  them 
and  their  underftandi ng  is  perfectly  at  a  nonpluj. 
Locke.-'^nch  an  artift  did  not  begin  the  matter  at 
a  venture,  and  when  put  to  a  nonplus^  paufe  and 
heHtate  which  way  he  ihould  proceed.  Bentley*  , 

*  To  Nonplus,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.1  To 
confound ;  to  puzzle ;  to  put  to  a  ftand ;  to  ftop. 
— Nor  is  the  compofition  of  our  own  bodies  the 
only  wonder ;  we  are  as  much  mnplufi  by  the  moft 
contemptible  worm  and  plant.  Glanville^s  Scepjis. 

His  parts  were  fo  accompliiht. 

That  right  or  wrong  he  ne'er  was  nonpluft.  Hud. 
-^Thit  fin  that  is  a  pitch  beyond  all  thofe,  muft 
needs*  be  fuch  an  one  as  muft  nonpltu  the  devil 
himfelf  to  proceed  farther.  South. — What,  yon 
are  confounded,  and  ftand  mute? — Somewhat  mn" 
pluft  to  hear  you  deny  your  name.  Dryden. — ^Tom 
nas  been  eloquent  for  half  an  hour  together,  when 
he  has^  been  nonplitffed  by  Mr  Dry's  defiring  him 
to  tell  what  it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to  prove. 
Spe&ator. 

NoN  Pros.    See.NoLLE  Prosequi. 

*  NONRESIDENCE.  n.  f.  [non  and  refidence.] 
Failure  of  refidence. — If  the  character  of  perfons 
cbofen  into  the  church  had  been  regarded,  there 
would  be  fewer  complaints  of  nonrejidence.  Swift. 


NONSOLVENT.  adj.   [nan  and  /okfent.^ 
Who  catmot  pay  his  debts. 

♦  NONSOLUTION.  n.  /.  [non  and  JbUtion,} 
Failure  of  folation.<**Athenseus  inftances  enigma- 
tical propofitions,  and  the  forfeitures  and  rewards 
upon  their  folution  and  non/olution^. Broome. 

*  NONSPARING.  adj.  [non  and  ^ring.^ 
Mercilefs ;  all  deftroying. —  « 

Is*t  I  expofe 
Thofe  tender  Kmbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  nonjparing  war  ?  Sbak.  AWs  <welL 

(i.)  NONSUCH,  in  botany.    See  Lychnis. 
(a.)  Nonsuch,  in  geography,  one  of  the  Ber* 
MUDA  Iflands. 
(3.)  Nonsuch.    S^  Nonesuch. 
(i.)  *  To  NONSUIT.  1).  a.  [non  and/icK^.]    To 
deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a  legal  procels  for  fome 
failure  in  the  management. — The  addreflea  of 
bott^  houfes  of  parliament,  the  council,  and  the 
declarations  of  moft  counties  and  corporations, 
are  laid  afide  as  of  no  weight,  and  the  whole  king- 
dom of  Ireland  non/tutedt  m  default  of  appearance. 
S<wi/t. 

(2.)  To  Non-suit  fignifies  the  dropping  of  st 
fuit  or  adion,  or  a  renouncing  thereof  by  the 
platntilf  or  defendant ;  which  happens  moft  com- 
monly upon  the  difcovery  of  fome  error  in  the 
plaintiff's  proceedings  when  the  caufe  is  fo  far 
proceeded  in,  that  the  jury  is  ready  at  the  bar  to 
deliver  in  their  verdidt. 

NONTRON,  a  town  of  Prance,  and  capita 
of  adiftridt,  in  the  dep.  of  Dordogne;  %i  miles 
N.  of  Perigueuz,  and  10  WSW.  of  Limoges. 
Lon.  18.  19.  £.  of  Ferro.    Lat.  45.  32. 

NONUPLA,  in  the  Italian  mufic,  denotes  a 
quick  time,  peculiar  to  jigs.  Thisi^ecies  of  time 
is  otherwjfe  called  themeafure  of  nine  timesy  which 
requires  two  falls  or  the  hand,  and  me  rife.  There 
are  three  forts  of  noMipIa.  i.  Nonupla  dtfemi-mi^ 
nintet  or  dupJa /ejquiqaarta,  thus  marked  |.  where 
nine  crotchets  are  to  be  in  the  bar,  of  which  four 

ma]ke 
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make  a  >femi-lsrete  in  'common  ttmes  L  e*  in  tbe 
down  ftroke  fix,  and  but  three  up :  it  is  ufually 
beat  adap^,  9.  Natu^la  di  eriomef  oxfefqid  ottuvOf 
marked  thus  f  » wherein  nine  quavers  make  a  bar 
inftead  of  eight  in  common  time,  i.  e.  fix  down 
and  three  up:  it  is  beat  prefio*  3.  Nonupla  di 
Jem-cronu  Of  fuper  fettt  fartUnte  nonaj  thus  dtftin- 
guilhed  -^  in  which  nme  femi-quarers  are  con- 
tained in  a  bar»  whereof  16  are  required  in  com- 
mon time,  6z  down,  and  three  up :  it  is  ordin- 
arily beat  prefiiffimo*  There  are  alfo  two  other 
fpecies  of  nonupla. 

NONZA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ifland  and 
dep.  of  Corfica ;  8  miles  NW.  of  Baltia. 

*  NOODLE,  n.  /  [from  noddle  or  noddy.'\  A 
fool;  afimpleton. 

NOODTt  Gerard,  an  eminent  civilian,  borp 
at  Nimeguen  in  t647>  where  lie  was  chofenf  pr^- 
feflbr  of  law  in  1671.  He  was  aftecwards  appoint- 
ed profeflbr  at  Franequer;  and  Utrecht  in  1684; 
bat  in  1^86  became  redor  of  the  univerfity  qf 
LeydeiL  He  pttbiiflied  a  coUediOn  of  his  works 
on  law,  in  i7is»  4to^  and  died  in  1 7^5.* 

*  NOOK.  It.  /  [from;  een  hoeckf  German.]  A 
comer;  a  covert. inade  by  an  angle  or  intofec- 
tion.—   - 

•  Safely  m  harbour 
Is  the  k&ig's  (hip>  in  the  deep  nook.  Sbak.  Tern. 

By  a  foggy  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  oMuhihotten  iile  of  Albion.      Henry  V. 

Thus  entered  ihe  the  light-excluding  cave, 

And  through  it  fought  fome  inmoft  nook  to  fave 

The  gold.  Chapman. 

—The  ia?age8  were  driven  out  of  ibdr  grea^ 

Ards.  into  a  little  nook  of  land  near  the  river  of 

Strangfbrd.  j  »•  -         Dawes, 

MesanAeTf  who  is  iaid  fo  intrioateto  be,       r 

Hath  not  fo  many  turns,  nor  crankling  nookj  as 

ihe.  '    <  '  ^  Dray^ 

What  worlds  or  what  vaft  regions  hold        ^ 

Th'  immortal  mind  that  bath  foHbok  >  • 

Her  manfioo  in  this  fleihy  JM70i(.  Milton, 

Ithnriel  and  Zephon,* 
Search  thro'  this  gardeo,  leave  unfearched  no 
nook*  Milton* 

Tram  tbe  boiling  cells, 
By  ftraoge- conveyance,  fill'd  each  hollow  nook. 

'  Milton. 
(i.)*NOON.  »;/  [nonp  Sax.  nawnf  Welih; 
sasf,  £rfe;  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  nona, 
Latin,  the  mnih  honr^  at  which  their  etena  or  chief 
meal  was  eaten }  whence  the  other  nations  tialled 
the  time  of  their  Jbnur  or  chief  meal,  though  ear- 
lier in  the  day,  by  the  fame  name.]  i.  The  mid- 
dk  hour  of  tbe  day ;  twelve ;  the  time  when  the 
fuo  \i  in  the  meridian;  mid-day.^- . 

Fetch  forth  the  flocks,  there  fhall  he  fit  'till 


'Till  nomJ  'till  night,  my  lord.  Shak. 

The  day  already  half  bis  race  hath  run. 
And  fummoo'd  fiim  to  due  repaffc  at  noon.'Drjd. 
—If  I  turn  my  eyes  at  noon  towards  the  fun,  I 
cannot  avoid  the  ideas  which  the  light  or  fun  pro- 
<iocw  in  me.  Locke, — 

In  days  of  poverty  his  heart  was  light : 
He  fung.his  hymns  at  morning,  noon^  and  night. 

Harte. 
:.  It  is  taken  for  midnight.— 
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FqU  before  him  at  the  noon  of  m'^tf      . 
He  faw  a  quire  of  ladies.  Drydett* 

(».)  *  Noon.  adj.  Meridional.-— 

How  oft  tbe  noon,  how  oft  the  midnight  belly 
That  iron  tongue  of  death  I  with  folemn  knelU 
Knocks  at  our  heans  I  Tomg* 

(i.)  ^  Noonday,  n.f.  [noon  and  day/]  Md-day, 

The  bird  of  night  did  fit, 
Bv'n  at  noondays  upon  the  marketH>lace» 
Hooting  and  (hrieking.  Skak. 

— ^The  dtmnefs  of  our  inteUeAual  6yeSf  Arlftotle 
fitly  compares  to  thofe  of  an  owl  at  noondaj.  Mojfle^ 
(s.)  •  Noonday.  adj\  Meridional. — 

The  fcorching  fun  was  mounted  hight 
In  all  its  luftre  to  the  noonddy  iky.         Addtfon* 

*  NOONING,  n.  f.  [from .  noon.\  Repofe  or 
j^ft  at  noon.  .  ; 

(i.) *  NooHTiDB.  «./•  [pom  and  tide.\  Midday ; 
'timo'cf  nooBv-"^ 

Sorrow  breaks  feafons  and  repofing  hours. 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  ihe  noontide  night* 

.     Shak. 
(a.)  *  Noontide.  adj\  Meodionak— 

Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  xhenooiaide  prick.  Sifokm 

All  things  in  the  beft  order  to  invite 
Noontide  repaft,  or  afternoon's  repofe.       Milt* 

The  noontide  yellow  we  in  vain  re<|uire  ; 
'Tis  b^rck  in  ftorm,  or  red  in  light'nmg  fire,    r 

PrioTk 
NOO^UR#  a  town  of  indoftan,  in  Guaserat, 
SS  miles  £•  of  Surat.    Lon.  73.  50.  £.    Lat.  »i. 
•ii;N.     - 

*  NOOSE,  n.  /•  [no/adat  entangled;*  a  word 
fburtd  in  the  glofles  of  Lipfiuj.  Mr  Lye,]  A  run^ 
ntng  knot  which  the  more  it  is  drawn  binds  the 
clofer.*^ 

Can'ft  thou  wiUi  a  weak  angle  ftrike  the  whale? 

Catch  with  a  hook,  or  .wltb  a  noofe  inthral  ? 

Sandju 
Where  the  hangman  does  difpofe. 

The  fpecial  friend  tbe  knot  of  noo/e^   Hudibras. 
They  run  their  necks  into  a  no^. 

They'd  break  'em  after,  to  break  loofe.,  HuM. 
Falfely  h^  falls  into  fome  dangerous  noo/e^ 

And  then  as  meanly  labours  to  get  loofe*  Dryd* 
—A  rope  and  a  noofe  are  nojeftiog  matters.  Jrb.r 

*'To  NoosB.  V'  a»  [from  the  ni^m.}  To  tie  in 
a  noofe;  to.x^tch ;  to  entrap.t— The  tin  is  woven 
with  threads  of  differept  G^s^  the  lea/t  of  them 
ftrong  enough  to  noofe  and  entrap  U8.  Government 
of  tbe  Tongue.- 

(i.)  NOOTKA,  .a  country  on  the  NW.  coaft 
of  N.  America,  upon  Nootka  Sovnd.  Uppn 
the  fea  coait  the  land  is  tolerably  high  and  level ; 
but  within  the  found  it  rifes  into  fteep  hills,  which 
have  an  uniform  appearance.  The  climate  is  re- 
markably mild.  C^pt.  Cook  found  that  t^e  ther- 
mometer  .never  fell  lower  even  in  the  night  than 
42°,  while  in  the  day-time  it  often  rofe  to  60'. 
The  trees  of  which  the  woods  are  compofed,  arc 
the  Canadian  pine,  white  cyprefe,  and  fome  other 
forts  of  pine.  The  trees  grow  here  with  great 
vigour,  and  are  of  a  large  fize.  About  the  rocks 
and  borders  of  the  woods  are  ilrawberry  plants ; 
and  rafpberry,  currant,  and  goofeberry  bulhes. 
The  principal  animals  are  racoons,  martens,  and 
fquirrels*    Birds  arc  not  numcrotis,  and  are  re- 
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markably  fhy,  dwing  to  their  being  coatittually 
harafled  by  the  natircs,  for  the  fake  of  their  fca- 
therg,  as  well  as  for  food.  The  qmhrantuhu^os^ 
ihags;  and  gulls,  were  feen  off  the  coaft^  and  the 
two  laft  were  alfo  frequtot  in  th«  (band.  The 
principal  forts  of  fifli  a^  herrings  and  breamsy 
one  fpecies  filver^colonred,  and  anotheir  brown. 
Captain  Cook  and  Dr  King»  who  viGted  this  place, 
confiderlt  as  an  excellent  (helt^  for  fiiips.  In 
Meare*8  Voyages  to  the  Nortb-w/IQoaJt^Ameneaf 
the  following  account  is  given  of  the  natives: 
**  The  people  of  the  Nootka  nation  are*  in  gene 
ral,  robuft  and  well  proportioned :  their  faces  are 
large  and  full,  their  cheeks  high  and  prominent, 
with  finall  black  eyes :  their  nofes  are  broad  and 
flatv  their  lips  thicky  and  they  have  generally  very 
fine  teeth,  and  of  the  moft  brilliant  whitenefr. 
The  manner  in  which  the  chiklren  of  Nootka  are 
treated,  when  young,  is  not  more  cxtraotdinwy 
from  its  ftrange  andtoUl  inutility,  than  from  its 
agreement;  with  the  cuftoms  of  the  Chtnefe  and 
Tartars*  The  head  of  the  infant  is  bound  by  the 
mother  with  a  kmd  of  fillet  of  feveral  folds,  as  low 
down  as  the  eyes,  in  order  to  give  it  a  certain 
form ;  yet  we  never  obferved  that  any  of  the  in- 
fants, in  fuch  a  fiatt  of  preparation  for  fugftr-loaf 
heads,  fuffered  any  vifible  pain  or  inconvenience. 
Though  the  cultom  of  comprefiing  the  he^d  in 
this  manner  gives  them  an  unpleafkntappearuice^ 
by  drawing  up  the  eye-brows,  and  fometimes 
producing  fquihting,  asli^ell  as  flattening  the  noie 
and  diftending  the  noftrila,  they  are  by  no  means 
an  ill-looking  race  of  people.  They  have  aUb  the 
Cttftom,  which  prevails  in  mAny  Indian'  nations, 
of  plucking  out  the  beard  by  the  roots.  Some  of 
them,  however,  when  they  become  old  and  in- 
firm, fuffer  their  beards  to  grow  without  inter- 
ruption. But  notwithftanding  they  have  fo  great 
an  averfion  to  the  hair  of  their  chin,  that  of  the 
head  is  an  objeA  of  their  attentive  vanity :  it  is 
ftrong,  black,  and  glolTy,  grows  to  a  confiderable 
length,  and  is  either  tied  in  a  kind  of  knot  on  the 
top  of  their  heads,  or  fofil^red  tphang  down  their 
backs  in  flowing  negligence.  In  their  exterior 
form  they  have  not  the  fymtnetry  found  In  many 
other  Indian  nations.  Their  limbs,  though  ftout 
and  athletic,  are  crooked  and  ill  Ihaped;  their 
flcin  is  white;  and  we  have  feen  fomeof  the  wo- 
men, when  in  a  ftate  df  eleanlmefs,  whb  not  only 
pofTefTed  the  fair  complexion  of  Europe,  but  fea- 
tures that  would  have  attra^'ed  notice,  for  their 
delicacy  and  beauty.  But  thefe  exaniples  of 
.  beauty  are  not  numerous.  Their  hair  and  ^yes 
are  black  ;  they  are  referved  and  chafte  ;  and  ex- 
amples of  loofe  and  immodeft  conduA  were  very 
rare  among  them.  There  were  women  in  St 
George's  Sound,  whom  no  offers  could  tempt  to 
meretricious  fubmiflions.*'  All  accounts  agree  in 
charadteriztng  the  inhabitants  as  **  a  ver^^  inoflen- 
iive  race ;  yet  a  cuflom  of  a  very  unnatural  and 
cruel  kind  prevails  among  them ;  for,  together 
with  many  other  articles  which  they  expofed  to 
faic  to  Captain  Cook's  fhips,  they  brought  hu- 
man fkulls  and  hands  (part  of  the  flefh  (till  re- 
maining on  them),  which  they  acknowledged  they 
had  been  feeding  on  \  and  fome  of  them  had  evi- 
dent marks  of  the  fire.  Hence  it  is  too  apparent 
that  the  horridpradlice  of  devouring  their  enemies 


exifts  bene,  ^  ^ell  as  at  New  Zealand  aiid  other 
South  Sea  Iflands;  and  hence,  too,  appears  what 
men  of  the  beft  natural  diipofitions  will  be,  if  left 
entirely, to  the  freedom. of  their  own  will,  with- 
out law  to  GOBtroul  or  religion  to  inftmd  them. 
As  there  are  but  two  villages  of  Nootka  inha- 
bited, the  number  of  people  cannot  be  many; 
perhaps  about  oooo  in  all.    The  employment  of 
the  men  is  chiefly  fifhing,  &c.  whilft  the  women 
manufsAure  their  garments.    Their  ingenuity  in 
this  and  in  the  mechanic  arts  is  far  from  being  in- 
confiderable;  and  in  Ihe  imitative  ans  their  fkill 
is  very  great.    In  Cook's  Voyages,  we  find  the 
following  obfervations :  **  Littie  knowledge  we 
can  be  fuppofed  to  have  acquired  of  the  pciitical 
and  religious  inflitutions  eftablilhed  among  tiiefe 
people.    We  difcovered,  however,  that  there  are 
ftich  men  as  chiefs,  diftinguifhed  by  the  title  nf 
-Jlcweeif  to  whom  the  others  are,  in  fome  degree, 
fnbordinate.    But  the  authority  of  each  of  thefe 
great  men  feems  to  extend  nofimher  tiian  to  his 
own' family,  who  acknowledge  him  as  thor  head. 
-Nothing  that  vre  faw  eoold  give  its  any  infight 
Into  their  notions  of  reltgion,  exoept  the  figures 
canedJAcwMi.   Thefe,  perhaps,  were  idols ;  but 
as  the  word  aeweek  was  frequently  mentioned 
when  they  fpoke  of  tbeOH  they  may  be  images 
of  fome  df  t heir  anceftors,  whofe  memories  they 
venerate.    Their  language  is  nettber  harih  nor 
difagreeabie,  fiuther  than' proceeds  fhmi   their 
pronouncing  the  k  and  h  with  left  foftnefs  than 
we  do.    The  affinity  ft  may  bear  to  other  Ian* 
guages,  we  have  not  been  able  to  trace,  not  having 
proper  fpecimens  to  compare  it  with ;  but  from 
the  few  Iffexican  worda  we  have  procnred,  there 
is  an  obvious  agreement  in  the  frequent  termina- 
tions of  the  words  in  /,  //,  or  s.    The  word 
^okaA  was  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  the 
.feeopK  of  Nootka.    It  feemed  to  exprefs  appro- 
bation, applauie,  and  firiendfhip.''    A  fmall  afTo- 
ciation  of  Britifh  merchants  refident  in  the  Eaft 
^ndie«,  had,  early  in  17^6,  formed  the  proved  of 
opening  a  trade  to  this  port,  for  fup^lying  the 
Chinefe  nurket  with  fiars,  ,The  principal  point 
•towards  which  thefe  expeditiona  weie  <liredted, 
was  Nootka ;  and  the  adventurers,  being  (atisfied 
with  their  traffic,  took  meafures,  in  i7tS,  to  fccure 
a  permanent  fettlement;  at  the  fame  time  that 
the  fhipping  employed  in  (his  expedition  was  ge- 
nerally two,  and  never  exceeded  four  finall  veifeU. 
The  Spaniards,  jealous  of  the  lotruilon  of  the  £ng- 
lilh  into  a  part  of  the  world  which  they  bad  long 
regarded  as  their  exclufive  property,  fent  a  frigate 
•of  46  guna,  under  Den  Martinez,  from  Mexico, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  oommerce.    The  frigate  ar- 
rived in  May  2789,  and  aapturod  two  Englilb 
vefTels  in  July  following,  at  the  fame  tinae  taking 
poifeflion  of  the  fettlement  formed  on  the  coaft. 
This  had  almoft  involved  us  in  an  expenflve  war. 
Happily,  however,  for  both  countries  the  matter 
was  at  length,  after  great  altercatipo,  amicably 
fettled  by  a  convention  in  1790,  by  wfatoh  the  Bri- 
tifli  were  aMowed  a  free  navigation  aodcommerce 
with  the  people  of  Nootka*. 

U.)  lYooTXA,  or  Kmo  Gbobob's  Island,  as 
ifland  in  Nootka  Sound.  Lon.  ia6. 40.  £•  Lat. 
49^35' N. 

(3.}  NooTxa  SovKO,  or>  as  it  was  called  by 
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Captain  Codk»  King  George's  Souho»  lies  ia 
Lat.  49*^  33.  N.  But  geographers  differ  greatly 
about  the  jLoDgitude.  The  editors  of  the  £ocy- 
clopsedia  Britannica  place  it  in  Lon.  153.  i a.  W* 
Dr  Brookes  aticf  John  Walker  in  ia6.^8.  W.  of 
Greenwich  $  while  the  Rev.  C.  Cruttwell  places  it 
in  133.  ift.  Eafi  of  the  fame  meridian. 

NOOVlLLA»  a  town  of  £.  Florida,  54  miles 
£S£.ofStMark. 

NOPAL>  Raquettb,  or  Indian  fig»  a  plant 
fo  named  by  the  Indians,  from  which  the  cochi- 
neal is  coUeded.  in  Mexico.  Theie  plants  bear 
fruits  which  refemble  our  figs ;  tinge  the  urine  of 
thofe  who  eat  them  ;  and  probably  conununicate 
to  the  cocbiaeal  the  property  which  makes  it  ufe- 
fiil  to  the  dyer.  The  Indians  of  Mexico  cultivate 
the  nopal  tree  near  their  habitations*  and  fo«  as  it 
were,  the  ihfed  which  affords  the  cochineal.. 
They  make  iinall  nefts  of  mofs  or  fine  herbs ;  put 
II  or  14  cochineals  into  each  neft;- place  3  or  4 
of  theie  nefts  on  each  leaf  of  the  noppal ;  and  faf- 
ten  tbem  there  by  the  prickles  of  the  plant.  In 
the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  thoufands  of  in  feds  iffue 
out,  and  fix  themfeltes  upon  the  parts  of  the  leaf 
which  are  beft  (heltered  and  afford  the  moft  noq- 
rilhment.  The  cochineals  are  colleded  feyeral 
times  in  the  courie  of  the  year ;  and  are  deprived 
of  life  by  fcalding  them,  or  by  putting  tbem  into 
an  ovan.    See  Coccus,  N^  j ;  and  Cochinsal, 
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NOPALCOCHQUETZATLI,  or  )  the  prick- 
-^NOPALXOCHQUETZ  ATLI,  J  ly  pear  of 
Mexico,  common  over  all  the  Weft  Indies.  ,  See 
Cactus,  and  PlcUt  CCXLVL 

•  NOFE.  fi.  /  [ruhkilla,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  bird 
called  a  bulfinch  or  redtaiU 

NOPELN,  or  Christiamopel.    SeeCmtis- 
T1A.M07LX.    It  Was  fo  named  by  Chnftian  IV.  K. 
of  Denmark,  who  gave  it  a  charter  of  privileges 
in  1603  *f  ^ut  it  was  taken  by  Guitavus  Adolphus 
in  1610.    It  is  25  miles  N£.  of  Carlfcro<>o.    . 
NOPH.    SeeMEMPHis.     '      , 
NOPIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Bceotia« 
NOQITETS  Bay,  a  bay  of  Canada  on  the 
NW.  coaft  of  Lake  Michigan,  4^  miles  long  and 
iZ  broad.    Lqu.  86.  ao.  W.    Lat.  45.  25.  H. 

(i.)  NOR.  conjunS,  {ne  cr,^  i.  A  particle  mark- 
ing the  fecond  or  fubfequent  branch  of  a  negative 
propofition :  correlative  to  neither  or  not* — 

I  neither  love,  nor  fear  thee.  Shak, 

Neither  love  will  twine  nor  hay.        MarveL 
3.  Two  negatives  are  (bmetimes  joined,  but  not 
according  to  the  propriety  of  our  prefent  language 
though  rightly  in  the' Saxon- 
Mine  eyes. 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not } 
AV,  I  am  fiire  there  is  no  force  ia  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt.  Sbak. 

3.  Neither  It  fboietimes  included  in  jzor,  bdt  not 
elegantly. — 

Before  her  gates,  hill  wolves  and  lions  lay ; , 
Which  with  her  virtuous  drugs  fo  tame  (be 

mad^ 
That  Wolfe,  nor  lion,' would  one  man  invade. 

Cbafman. 
PowV,  dilgraoe,  nor  death  could  ought  divert 
Thy  glorious  tongue  thus  to  reveal  thy  heart. 

DtinieL 
Vou  XVI.  Pait  L 
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Simois  nor  Xanthus  ihall  be  wanting  i\kn  % 
A  new  Achilles  fhall  in  arms  appear.    Dryden, 
4*  Nor  is  in  poetry  ufed  in  the  firft  branch  for 
natber.'^ 

Idle  nympb,  I  prtiy  thee,  be*] 
Modelt  and  not  follow  me, 
I W  love  myfelf  fior  thee.        )     BenJobnfmn 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  their  evil  plight^ 
Or  the  fierce  pains  not  fe^l.  MiUon. 

I  whqm  nor  avarice,  nor  pleafure  move  ( 
Yet  mnfi  myfelf  be  made  a  flave  to  \ove^' IValJh* 
<s.}  Nor,  by  a  great  number  of  modern  Eng- 
lifh  authors,  is  almo  ftentirely  difufed  as  a  ne» 
gative  conjundion  anfwering  to  Neither^  and  the 
affirmative  con}VLik&\xifi  or  moft  abfurdly  fubfti- 
tuted  in  its  ffcead,    (See  Language,  &<9.  VIII; 
and  Neither,  §  a.)  Were  this  abpfe  of  the  word 
only  to  be  found  in  writings  of  inferior  rank,  it 
would  hardly  merit  notice ;  but  in  fa^  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  many  authors  of  the  hi^- 
eft  reputation,  who  have  written  within  thefe  40 
years.    It  is  even  often  committed  by  the  Jt^- 
nnewers  themfelves,  who  ought  to  check  every 
error  in  the  hinguage  of  authors,  inftead  of  fetting 
them  a  bad  example.  ^  The  late  celebrated  Mr 
Edmund  3urke,  whofe  flowers  of  rhetoric  con- 
cealed nuiny  defeds  in  flyfe,  and  even  recommend- 
ed them  to  his  imitators  and  admirers,  was  among 
the  firft  of  our  public  orators  who  introduced  this 
abfurdity  into  the  Engliih  language. 
NORA,  a  town  i>f  Sweden,  in  WeftmaQlaiid. 
NORAN,  or  NoRi».    See  Norin,  N*'  a. 
NORBARKE,  a  town  of  Dalecarlia. 
NORBEKITEl^^,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  ia  the 
proy.  of  Natangen,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Pre- 
gel,  48  liiiles  £.  of  Koniglbeig.     In  17^7,  the 
Ruffians  being  encamped  near  it,  they  were  at- 
tacked  by  Frederick  the  Great,  and  defe«ted  with 
the  lols  of  i4>ooo  men  k^Ied,  while  that  of  the 
Pruffians  was  only  9000;  though  the  Ruff  an  ac- 
counts dated  it  at  10,000,  9n4  their  lofs  at  7000. 
NORBERG,  a  town  of  Sweden  in.  Weaman- 
land,  famous  for  excellent  iron  mines. 

NORBURY,  a  town  of  England,  in  StaiTord- 
fhire,  on  the  SWv  fide  of  Eccleaiall.  Here  is  a 
furprifing  echo,  which,  taken  440  y^rds  N£.  of 
the  manor-houie,  near  a  little  biiuk'UQdej  a  wood 
fide,  repeats  in  a  ftill  day  i o  or  11  fyllsbles  very 
diftindtly,  or  la  or  13,  if  fpoke  very  quick.  The 
banks  of  the  Black  Meer,  m  thisparMo,  grow  for- 
ward eyerv  year  over  the  furface  of  the  v^ej(,-at 
the  rate  or  3  or  4  yards  every  7  years. 

NORCIA,  a  city  of  Italy^  10  the  duchy  of  Spcu 
leto,  and  territory  of  the  Pope,  ieated  among 
mountains.  It  wasj  till  feized  with  all  th^  Pope's 
territories  by  Bonaparte,  a  kind  of  republic,  /ind 
)vas  governed  by  its  own  magiflrates. .  It  is  j  8 
miles  S£.  of  Spoleto,  and  4S  If  E.  of  Rome.  Loo, 
jj.  4.  £.    Lat.  4a.  56.  N* 

NORDBERG,  J.  A.  chaplain  to  Chfiries  XJI. 
accompanied  him  in  aU  his  C9m>^8(>^  ^^  wrote 
his  hiflory  in^Swedifh. 

NORDBORG,  a  town  «f  Det^m^rk,  in  Sief- 
wick,  N.  of  the  U)e  of  AJfen*  X<Qn*  .9«  43*  E* 
-Lat.  sS:  3*  N. 

NORD,  CoTBs  ©V.    .S«e  Cotes,  NP  6. 
( I. )  i^ORDEN,  Frederic  Lewis,  F.  R.  S -ap  i>i. 
genious  traveller  and  naval  officer  in  the  Danifh 
P  "  fervicc, 
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fervice,  boni  at  GluckAadt  in  Holftein,  in  1708. 
He  was  welt  ikilled  in  mathematics,  {hip-bui)ding, 
and  architedure;  and  in  1731  obtained  a  pen  (ion 
to  travel  for  the  purpoie  of  Undying  the»'conitruc- 
tion  t)f  (hips,  particularly  the  galleys  'and  other 
rowing  velpels  ufed  in  the  Mediterranean.  He 
fpent  near  three  years  in  Italy  ;,and  Christian  VL 
being  defirous  of  obtaining  a  circumftantial  ac- 
count of  £gypt,  Mr  Norden  at  Florence  received 
an  order  to  extend  his  travels  to  that  country; 
which  he  eiecuted  fo  much  to  that  monarch's 
fatisfadion,  that  he  made  him  a  captain  and  com- 
miiBoner  ki  the  navy.  His  Travels  bato  Egypt  and 
Nubia  were  printed  at  Copenhagen  in  folio,  1756; 
and  foon  after  tranflated  into  EngUlh  by  Dr  Peter 
Teropleman.  Id  the  war  between  England  and 
Spain,  Capt.  Norden  attended  Count  Ulric  AdoU 
phus,  a  fea  captain',  to  England ;  and  they  went 
0Bt  volunteers  nnder  Sir  John  Norris,  and  after- 
wards under  Sir  Chaloncr  Ogle.  During  his  ftay 
ID  London,  Mr  Norden  was  made  F.  R.  S.  and 
gave  the  public  drawings  of  fome  ruins  and  coldf- 
nil'fl:atueaat  Thebes  in  Egypt,  with  an  account 
of  them^jtt  a  letter  to  the  Royal  Society,  in  1741. 
Takipg  a  tour  to  France,  he  died  at  Paris  in  174*. 
(1*)  Norden,  J*.hn,  an  Englidi  topographer 
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town.  There  are  fome  bandfome  ftreets,  ani 
the  churches  and  lioufes  in  general  are  neall 
built ;  but  the  greateft  curiofity  is  the  famoii 
copper  mines,  where  a  vaft"  number  of  people  arl 
"Conftantly  at  work.  In  this  article  they  carry  ol 
a  very  good  trade ;  alfo  in  leather,  fleel,  M 
guns,  Sec,  It  \i  10  miles  in  circumference,  bii 
.the  inhabitants  do  not  exceed  10,000.  The  M(l 
tala  flows  through  the  town,  forms  a  feries  of  cl 
taradls,  and  is  divided  into  four  principal  ilreami 
which  encircle  feveral  frocky  iflands,  covered  wid 
houfes  and  maiTufaAories.  At  the  extremity  d 
the  town  it  is.  navigable  for  fmall  vcflels.  Seve 
ral  manufadortes  are  eftabliihed  \  SS  fabrics  « 
cloth,  which  eoiplfty  1500  men  ;  3  fugar-houfei 
50  mills  for  grindirig  oom,  which  is  exported  i 
large  quantities  j  i  of  fnulf ;  and  a  brals  fcuii 
dery.  A  falmon  fifliery  gives  employment  an 
riches  to  many  of  the  inhabitants.  Lon.  15. 30.  E 
Lat.  58.  .10.  N.  '  I 

NORDKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  thd 
ci-devant  biOiopric  of  Munftor,  fecularized  in 
1802,  and  allotted  ^to  the 'Prince  of  Salm-SaltnJ 
by  Bonaparte;  as  pirt  of  his  indemnity.  ' 

(1.)  NORDLAND,  one  of  the  5  general  divi- 
fions  of  ^weJcn,  brjunded  on  the  N.  by  Lapland, 


and  furvtyor  of  the  crown  lands  under  K.  James  '  E.  by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  S.  by  Upland  an^  Da- 


I.^  He  wrote  a  defcription  of  Middlefex,  the  Sur- 
veyor'»  Guide^  and  feveral  other  works. 
'  U*)  NoR0fiN,  an  anoient  lea  port  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  E.  Frieflandv  with  a  commodious  har*' 
bour;  3  miles  from  the  fea,  and  15  N.  of  Enxlen. 
Lon.  24.  34.  E.  Ferro.    Lat.  53.  37.  N. 

NORDENFIELDS.  See  Norway,  N^  x.  J  ii. 

NORDERNAY,  an  ifl^nd  near  the  coaft  of  E. 
Fri^nand  :  4  miles  long  an4  -%  broad.  Lon.  24. 
30.  E.  Ferro.    Lat.  53.  45  N. 

NORDFOE,  a  lake  of  Norway,  32  miles  in 
circumference,  and  50  W.  of  Chriftiania. 
^  NORDGAW.    See  Bavaria,  N°  6. 

NORDHAUSEN,  an  ancient  imperial  city  of 
*  Germany  in  Lower  Saxony,  feated  on  the  Zorge, 
and  confiding  of  the  old  and  new  towns.  The 
inhabitants  are  proteftants.  In  118^0,  <t  was  burnt 
Ly  Henry  the  Lion,  D.  of  Saxony.  By  the  deci- 
ion  of  Bonaparte,  in  Aug.  1802,  refpcding  the 
indemnities,  this  city  with  thofe  of  Munster 
Olphen,  Molhausen,  &c.  were  allotted  to  the 
K.'  of  Pruflia.  It  has  a  good  trade  in  corn,  bran- 
dy, marble,  and  alabafber.  It  is  25  mileti  SW.'  of 
Habberftadt,  and  38  N.  of  Erfurt.  Lon.  x  i.  3.  £. 
Lat.  51.  a6.  N. 

*  NORDHEIM9  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Hano- 
ver. Of  the  4  large  towns  of  this  principality,  it 
is  the  third  in  order.  It  is  fituated  on  the  Ruhme, 
which  runs  int6  the  Leine,  and  contains  500 
faoafesy  4nd  has  a  fecularized  Lutherair  abbey, 
one  parifli  church,  with  feveral  charitable  founda- 
tions, and  manufadtures. 

.  NCWEU3KIOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden  in  Eaft 
Gothland.  Its  name  fignifies  the  northern  market 
in  the  Swedifb  knguage.  Ir  ftands  on  the  banks 
of  a  large  river  called  Motakiy  which  coming 
from  the  lake  Fetery  falls  a  little  lower  into  a  gulf 
called  Brawiken.  It  is  th^  largeft*  and  moft  po- 
pulous town  in  Sweden,  next  to  Stockholm,  con- 
veniently (ituated  near  the  Tea  on  a  navigable  river, 
which  brings  large  veflels  up  to  the  middle  of  tbe 


lecarlia,  and  W.  bV  Norway,  Dalecarlia,  and  L:ip- 
land.  It  was  anciently  a  diftindt  monarchy.  The 
furface  is  nKky  and  mountfainous,  but  has  feme 
fertile  fpots,  int,e^:(perfed  with  rivers  and  lakes.  Ii 
hatf  feveral  rich  mines,  and  abounds  with  timber, 
game,  wild-gecfe,  and.  cattle.  It  comprehends  7 
provinces  ;  viz.  Geftricia,  Helfingia,  Medelpadia, 
Heimlland,  Heriedalia,;Wingermannia,  and  W. 
Bothnia.    * 

(  2 . )  No  R  D  L A N D,  a  of  b vioce  or  diftrid  of  Nor- 
thern Norway.    See  No  R w a  y,  N*'  i. 

NORDLEDA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Saxe- 
Laucnburg ;  4  naileS  SSW.  of  Ottenbui^g. 

NORD  LIBRE,    See  CoNbe,  N<^  i. 

NORDLINGEN.or  NoRLiHGEH,  an  impe- 
rial city  of  Germany,  in  Suabia,  feated  on  the  E- 
gre.  •  It  was  burnt  ic  1238.  Near  it  the  Swedes 
were  defeated  by  the  imperialifts  in  i634«  1* 
1647,  it  waH  befieged  by  them  for  17  weeks,  du- 
ring which  it  fuffered  by  an  accidental  fire.  It  is 
3S  miles  NW.  of  Augiburg,  arid  54  ^-  of  Stut- 
gard.  By  Bonaparte's  declfion  of  the  indemni- 
ties, Aug.  21,  x8o2,  it  was  allotted,  among  other 
cities,  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria.  Lon.  xx.  49-  £• 
Lat.  4^.  52.  N. 

NORDMARSCH,  aiv  ifland  of  Denmark,  in 
the  N.  fea ;  3  iftiles  NW.  of  Nordftrand. 

NORDON,  a  town  of  Pruffia,  in  Natangcn. 

NORDORF,  a  town  of  HolAein,  15  miles  SW. 
of  Kiel,  and  35  N.  of  Hamburg. 

NORDSTRANp,  an  ilfand  of  Denmai*,  neai 
^he  coaft  of  Slefwick,  36  mites  long  and  25  broad. 
Lon.  8.  50.  E.    Lat.  54.  35-  N. 

NORDTHAUSEN.    Sec  Nordhausbh. 

(x.)  NORE,  a  noted  place  in  the  Thames,  at 
the  point  bf  the  Sand-bank,  which  runs  off  from 
the  iHe  of  Grain  to  the  £.  A  light  is  fixed  her< 
on  a  floating  velTel. 

•  (a.)  NoRE,  ft  river  of  Ireland,  in  Watcrford 
which  paflfes  by  Kilkenny,  and  runs  into  the  Bar- 
row,  a  milss  N.  of  New  Rofii 

Cj)  NoRP, 
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(3.)  Ko&if  fiL4CK»  a  cape  on  the  coaft  of  So- 
merktihiTCf  in  the  mouth  of  the  Severn>  5  miles  ^ 
SW.  of  that  of  the  Avon. 

NOR£GNA»  a  town  of  Spain,  in  .Afturia. 

(i.)  NOR£S,  Jafon  De»  a  fcholar>  poet,  and 
philofopher^.  born  at  Nicoiia  iii  Cyprus.  He  loft 
his  fortune  when  the  Turfas  took  that  ifland  in 
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ftieep}  of  which  fome  villages  keep  4000  or  5000* 
Thefe  heaths  abound  alfo  in  rabbits  of  a  iilver 
grey  colour*  WalQngham  is  noted  for  (aflfron. 
Great  .(juaotities  of  mackarel  are  caught  upon  the 
coafts  in  fpring;  and  herrings  in  September;  efpe- 
cially  at  Yarmouth,  where  they  are  cured  to  great 
perfef^ion.  Wood  and  honey  arp  alfq  very  plen- 
1570.  He  retired  to  Padua,  where  he  acquired  tiful*  and  on  the  coafts  jet  and  ambergreafe.  are 
great  reputation  by  teaching  moral  philofophy ;  fometimes  found.  The  inhabitants  are  generally 
but  bis  charader  had  a  caft  of  feverity.  Nores*  ftrong  and  adive*  iagacious  and  acute.  They 
attacked  the  Pa^or  Fiio  of  Guarini,  who  confuted  live  much  on  puddings  called  Norfilk  dumplings. 
him  io  a  piece  printed  at  Ferrara  in  1588.  Nores  They  are  for  th^  moft  part  in  eafy  circumftances^ 
nude  a  reply  in  1590;  and  the  poet  was  pre-  but  were  formei'ly  very  litigious;  in  confequence 
paring  an  anfwer  ftill  more  fevere,  when  Nores  of  which  lawyers  fwarmed  among  them  to  fuch 
died  of  grief  for  the  baniihment  of  his  only  fon,    a  degree,  that  a  ftatute  was  made^  fo  early  as  the 


for  having  killed  a  Venetian  in  a  duel.  He  left 
behind  him  many  works.  The  chief  of  his  Italian 
works  are,  i.  The  Poetics ;  Padaa,  1588,  4^0.  %. 
ATreatife  on  Republics,  1578,  4to.  3.  A  Trea- 
tife  on  the  World  and  its  Parts;  Venice,  1571, 
8?o.  4^  Introdudion  to  3  books  of  Ariftotle's 
Rhetoric;  Venice,  15841  8vo.  5.  A  Treatife  on 
what  Comedy,  Tragedy,  and  Epic  Poetry,  may 
leceire  from  Moral  Philofophy.  His  Latin  works 
aie,  I.  Infikutio  in  Pijilojopbiam  Ciceronij  ;  Padua, 
1376,  8vo.  a.  Brevis  et  difiinSa  furnma  prdteep- 
iatum  de  arU  iifcendi^  ex  libris  Ciccronu  colleSa; 
Venice,  1553,  8vo ;  a  good  work.  3.  De  Confii- 
tmione partittm  hwnatue  et  ci^ilis  philofophia  ;  4to« 
4.  htterpretatio  in  artem  poeticam  Horatiiy  &c*  All 
bis  works  exhibit  great  perfpicuity,  accuracy, 
profoand  erudition,  happy  exprdfions,  an  elevated 
and  fometimes  forcible  ftyle. 

(1.)  Nores,  Peter  1>b,  the  fon  of  Jafon,  was 
facccffi?eiy  fecretary  to  feveral  cardinalsi  at  once 
a  man  of  letters^and  a  man  of  xbuOnefs,  and  left 
behind  him  different  MSS*  1  among  others,  the 
life  of  Paul  IV.  in  Italian. 

(i.)  NORFOLK)  a  county  of  England,  fo 
callL'd  firom  its  northern  fituation  io  refpt^A  of 
SufTolk,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  by  the  Or- 
iri;m  ocean ;  on  the  S.  and  S£.  isy  Suirulk,  from 
which  it  is  parted  by  the  Waveney  and  the 
LeCer  Oafe ;    on  the  W.  it  is  feparated  from 


reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  reftrain  their  number.   The 
manufadures  are  chiefly  woollen  and  worfted 
ftuffs,  and  ftockings,  for  which  they  are  well  fup- 
plied  with  wool  from  the  vaft  Hocks  of  iheep  bred 
in  it.    It  is  in  the  diocefe  of  I^orwtch,  and  fends 
12  members  to  parliament,  viz.  %  for  the  fhiref 
1  for  Norwich,  and  a  for  each  of  the  boroughs  of 
Lynn  Regis,  Great  Yarmouth,  Thetford*  and  Caf- 
tle-riQng.    The  county  is  well  watered,,  and  fup- 
plied  with  fllh  by  the  rivers  Yare,  Thym,  Wave- 
ney, the  Greater  and  LefTer  Gufe,  and  the  BuFe» 
befides  rivulets.    The  Bure  abounds  in  excellent 
perch.    This  county  was  famous  at  a  very  early 
period  for  its  fine  worfted  ftuffs,  and  its  filheries* 
which  were  extendve  and  yaluable»  and  feem  to 
have  been  carried  on  with  fpirit.    Its  fuperficial 
contents  are  eftimated  at  2,094,400  acres*  of  which  ^ 
7399600 are  arable,, xo,ooo  underwoods  i%6,6^% 
meadow  and  pafture,  63*346  warren  and  (heep 
walks,  63*346  marih  lands,  and  Soyooo  in  com- 
mons and  wafte  lands.    There  are  above  30tOoo 
iheep.    Com  is  exported*  and  about  ao^ooo  fa€ 
bullocks  annually.    Norwich  is  the  capital. 

(ft.)  NoKFOVK,  atoiRfnihip  of  Connedicuty  in 
Litchfield  county,  15  miles  N.  of  Litchfield. 

(3.}  Norfolk,  a  maritime  counter  of  Mada- 
chufetts,  containing  a4i  160  citizens  m  X795«  It 
is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Suffolk  county*  £.  by 
the  Atlantic,  S.  by  Briftol  and  Plymouth  counties, 


a  fjiall  part  of  Lincolnihirc  by  the  Wafties. 
.kcarding  to  Mr  Crutlwell,  it  ^xlends  in  length 
J9  miles,  in  breadth  38 ;  but  Dr  Brookes  and 
J.  Walker  oiake  it  77  miles  long  from  £.  to 
W.  aod^f  broad.  .  It  is  about  140  miles  in  cir- 
cuzZifereoce.  It  contains  an  area  of  1426  fquare 
miles,  one  city^  34  market  towns,  and  711  villages, 
according  to  the  book  of  rates.  It  is  divided  into 
33  hnodreds,  164  vicarages,  and  660  parifhes.  The 
total  population,  by  the  report  to  parliament, 
Joae  269  i8oi»  was  .129,965  males,  143,664  fe- 
males; in  all  173*629:  the  number  of  houfes 
47,699.  The  air  varies  in  different  parts  of  the 
caunty,  according  to  the  foil,  which  in  ibme  places 
is  mirftiy,  efpecially  on  the  fea-coalt*  and  there 
the  air  is  foggy  and  unwholefome;  in  others  it  is 
clayey  and  chalky*  poor,  lean,  and  fandy,  and 
thire  the  air  is  good.    The  county  is  almoft  all 


Caabridgelhire  by  the  Greater  Oufe,  and  from    W.  b|r  Worcefter,  and  NW.  by  Middlefex ;  and 
_r    ..    —    _i?  ^.--..i-ii-i^   L_  *u-  «r„A.^-     contams  «o  townihips.    It  is 43  miles  long  from 

£.  to  W.  and  ao  broact  from  N.  to  S.    Dedbaoi 
is  the  capital.    See  Debham,  N°  3. 

(4.)  Norfolk,  a  county  of  Virginia*  contiguous 
to  N.  Carolina ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  James, 
£.  and  S£.  by  Princefs  Ann  county,  SW.  and  W. 
by  Nani'emond.  It  is  44  miles  long*  %%  broad, 
and  contained  9179  citizens  ^nd  5345  Haves  .In  < 
1705.    The  capital  is  Norfolk*  N°  5* 

(5.)  Norfolk,  the  capital  of  the  abave  county* 
(N''  4.)  is  feated  on  the  £.  bank  of  Elizabeth  river, 
and  has  a  fafe  harbour,  capable  of  containing  300 
ftiips.  The  river  is  400  yards  >road,  and  has  %S 
feet  water  up  to  the  town.  The  town  was  burnt 
on  the  xft  Jan.  1766,  by  order  of  Lord  Dunmore» 
fay  the  American  hiftorians,  xXf  according  to  the 
Britifti,  by  the  Americans  themfelves.  (See  iV>*B- 
RicA,  §  14.)  It  has  fince  been  rebuilt,  and  is  now 


champaign*  .except  in  fome  places,  where  are  the  chfef  commercial  town  of  Virginia.  It  has  a 
i;c:!:ils  bills.  The  marfti  lands  yield  rich  pafture  court-houfe,  %  churches*  a  theatre*  an  academy, 
toi  cattle ;  the  clay  grounds  peafe*  rye»  and  bar-  and  many  warehoufes.  In  1790*  it  contiioed 
icry;  aud  the  fandy  heaths  feed  vaft  flocks  of  large    1655  citizens  and  1294  A^ves.    It  has  a  good 
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trade  with  Barope  and  the  W.  Indies.  It  is  30 
miles  NB«  of  SOfiblk,  and  389  S£^  of  Philadelphia. 
Lon.  f6. 18.  W.    Lat/  36.  55.  N. 

(6.)  NoRTOLK  IstAND,  an  iOaod  6f  the  Sooth 
Seaj  lying  in  «9°  i»'  30"  Lat.  S,  and  i68*  16'  Lon. 
£.  A  colony  vras  lately  fettled  on  it )  and  the  fol- 
lov^tng  account  of  it  i^  given  in  Oovernor  PbiHp*i 
Foyage  n  Botany  Bay^  ftc.  <«  Norfolk  Ifland  is 
about  ^  leagues  in  circumference ;  and  if  not  ori* 
ginally  formed  by  the  eruption  of  vokanic  matter, 
mulfc  have  contained  a  volcano.  This  concluQon 
is  formed  from  the  vaft  quantity  of  pumice-ftone 
Icattcrexl  in  all  parts  of  it,  and  mixed  with  the  foil. 
The  crater,  T>r  fome  traces  of  it,  will  beJoond  at 
the  fumroit  of  a  mountain,  near  the  middle  of  the 
illqnd,  w^ieh  the  commandant  has'  named  Mount 
Piiu  The  ifland  is  well  watered.  At  or  near 
Mount  Pitt  rtfes  a  ftrong  and  copious  ftream, 
which,  flowing  through  a  very  fine  valley,  divides 
'  into  feveral  branches,  each  of  which  may  be  ufed 
ill  turning  mills;  and  in  varioua  parts  of  the  ifland 
fprings  have  been  difcovered.  The  climate  is  pure, 
falubrious,  and  delightful^  preferred  from  oppref- 
five  heats  by  conftant  breezes  firotn  the  fea,  and 
of  fo  mild  a  temperature  throughout  the  winter, 
that  vegetation  continues  without  interruption, 
one  crop  fucceeding  another.  Refrefhing  ihowers 
from  time  to  time  maintain  perpetual  V^dure ;  not 
of  gmi^,  for  none  grows  in  the  ifland,  but  of  trees, 
(hrubs,  dec.  On  the  leaves  of  thefe  the  fheep,  hogs, 
And  goats*  thrive  and  fatten  very  much.  To  the 
falubrity  of  the  air  every  individual  can  bear 
am^le  teftimony,  from  the  uninterrupted  ftate  of 
good  health  which  has  been  enjoyed.  When  our 
fettlers  landed,  there  was  not  a  tingle  acre  clear 
of  Wood  in  the  ifland ;  and  the  trees  were  fo  bound 
together  by  that  kind  of  creeping  ihnib  called 
fufr^hjaek^  interwoven  ia  all  directions,  as  to  ren- 
der it'very  difficult  to  penetrate  far  among  them. 
The  commandant,  by  indefatigable  adivity,  foon 
caufed  a  fpace  to  be  cleared  fuiScient  for  the  re^ 
c|i}ifite  acQommodations,  and  for  the  produ&ion 
of  efculent  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  abundance. 
The  people  were  foon  fettled  in  commodious 
honles;  and,  according  to  the  dedarations  of 
li^  King  himfblf,  in  his  letters  to  Governor  Philip, 
this  colony  would  be  in  a  Otuation  to  fupport  it. 
felf  entirely  without  alBftance  in  lefs  than  4  years. 
Fifli  are  caught  in  great  plenty,  and  very  fine  tur- 
tle. The  woods  are  inhabited  by  innumerable 
tribes  of  birdej  many  of  them  very  gay  in  ^lu- 
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plenty,  and  with  fuch  luxuriance  as  to  attain  the 
height  of  8  feet.  The  pines  meaftfire  frequently 
160  or  180  feet  hi  height,  and  are  fometimes  9  or 
10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom  of  the  tntnk. 
They  rife  to  about  80  feet  without  a  branch :  the 
wood  is  faid  to  be  of  (he  tKft  quality^  almoft  as 
light  as  that  of  the  belt  Norway  mafis ;  and  the 
turpentine  obtained  froiA  it  is  remarkable  for  pn. 
rity  and  whitenefs.  The  fer.-  tree  is  fbund  atfo 
of  a  great  height,  meafuring  iVom  70  to  80  feet, 
and  affords  excellent  food  for  the  flieep  and  other 
fmall  cattle.  A  plant  producing  pepper,  and  fop- 
pofed  to  be  the  true  oriental  pepper,  has  been  dif- 
covered in  the  ifland,  growing  in 'great  plenty; 
and  fpecimens  have  been  fent  to  England,  toaf- 
certain  this  important  pomt." 

(7.)  Norfolk  Sound,  accordmg  to  Captain 
George  IMxon,  is  fituated  in  57*  3'  Lat.  N.  and 
135°  36'  Lon.  W.  It  is  very  extenfive,  but  how 
far  it  ftretches  to  the  N.  is  not  known.  The 
fliore,  in  common  with  the  reft  of  the  coaft, 
abounds  with  pines ;  there  are  alfo  great  quanti- 
ties of  the  witch-hazel.  There  are  various  kinds 
of  flowering  trees  and  (hrubs,  wild  goofeberries, 
currants,  and  rafpberries:  wild  parfley  Is  found 
here  in  great  plenty,  and  It  eats  excellently  either 
as  a  falad  or  boiled  amongft  foup.  The  iaranne, 
or  virild  lily-root,  grows  alfo  in  g^e'at  plenty  and 
perfedion.  There  are  a  few  wild  geefe  or  ducks, 
but  they  are  very  fliy. 

NORHAM,  a  town  of  Durham,  infolated  in 
Northumberland,  on  the  Tweed,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Till,  under  the  caftle,  which  was  ancientW 
eredted  oi\  a  fleep  rock,  moated  round  for  fe- 
curity  againft  the  incurfions  of  the  Scots.  It  is 
of  great  antiquity,  having  been  built  in  830,  by 
Egfrid,  Bp.  of  Lindisfam,  and  called  Ubbanford. 
The  remains  of  King  Cioiwolf  are  interred  in  it. 
In  iiai,  the  caitl6  was  rebuilt  by  Hugh  Pewfey, 
Bp.  of  Durham :  In  1213,  it  was  befieged  by 
Alexander  II.  king  of  ^cots.  In  1290,  Edward  I. 
held  the  convention  in  it,  to  feitle  the  difpute  be- 
tween Bruce  and  Baliol.  In  1322,  it  viras 
taken  by  the  Scots,  but  retaken  by  Edward  in  ten 
days.  In  1327,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Scots, 
by  (torm,  and  great  part  of  the  town  and  caftle 
deflroyed.  It  was  repaired  by  Bp.  Fox,  but  at- 
tacked by  the  Scots  before  the  battle  of  Flodden, 
and  partly  deftroyed.  The  caftle  has  been  a  for. 
midabie  ftrudture ;  a  great  part  of  it  is  iof  ruins ; 
the  iite,  with  its  demefnes,  ^onfifted  of  .1030 


mage.    The  moft  ufeful  are  pigeons,  which  are '  acres.    It  is  6  miles  SW.  of  Berwick,  and  330  N. 

very  numerous ;  and  a  bird  not  unlike  the  Guinea    of  London, 

fowl,  except  ia  colour  (being  chiefly  white);  both 

of  which  were  at  firft  fo  tame  as  to  fuffer  them- 

leaves  to  be  taken  by  hand.    Of  plants  that  afford 

vegetables  for  the  table,  the  chief  are  the  cabbage 

pafm,  the  wild  plantain,  the  fern  ttee,  a  kind  of 

wfid  fpinagei  and  a  tree,  which  produces  a  dim i- 

TiHtfve  fruit,  hearing  fome  refemblance  to  a  cur- 

raat.  B«it  the  pro<k}<Stions  which  give  the  greateft 

importance  co  Norfolk  inland  arc  the  pines  and 

the  Amc  I'iant ;  tne  former  rifing  to  a  Irae  and 

P<frr<*^tion  unknown  in  other  places,  and  pro- 

mi(in^  the  moft  valuable  fuppl>'  of  mads  and  fpars 

ii*t  our  navy  in  the  Eail  Iiidi<.'S;  the  latter  not 

Irs'is  eftrmable  for  making  faiUclotb,  cordage^  and 

even  the  ineft  maaa&idares»  growing  in  great' 


NORHAMSHIRE,  a  diftrift  of  Northumber- 
land, furrounding  Norham.    . 

NORHOLM,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  the  die- 
cefe  of  Chriftianfand;  i6;niiles  NNE.  of  that  city. 

NORIA,  a  hydngilic  machine  much  uled  in 
'Spain.  It  confifts  of  a  vertical  wheel  of  ao  feet 
diameter,  on  the  circumference  of  which  are  6xed 
a  numb'jr  of  Httle  boxes  or  fquare  buckets^  for 
raifinis  the  water  out  of  the  well,  communicating 
with  the  canal  below,  and  -emptying  it  into  a 
refervoir  above,  pl^iced  Ijy  the  fide  of  the  ^vheel, 
The  buckets  have  a  lateral  orifice  to  feceive  and 
to  difiihacge  the  water.  The  axis  of  this  wheel  ij 
embraced  hy  4  fmall  beams,  crofling  each  other  at 
right  ang}e8|  tapcrmg  at  the  extremities,  and  form 
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mrag  %  Vitk  armfi*  This  wheel  la  liear  the  oentrr 
of  the  bene  walky  contiguous  to  the  vertical  axi«» 
into  the  top  of  which  the  horie-beam  U  fixed ;  • 
but  near  the  bottom  it  is  embraced  bv  ^  Uttl« 
beams,  forming  8  arena  fimilar  to  thofe  aoove  de- 
fcribed,  on  the  axis  of  the  water  wheel,  Aa  the 
mule  which  they  ufe  goes  round,  thelie  hon|u>Qt9l  * 
arms,  fupplying  the  place  of  cogs,  take  hold* 
each  in  fucceffion,  of  thofe  arms  which  are  fixed 
on  the  axis  of  the  water  wheel,  and  keep  it  io  ro- 
tation. This  machine,  than  which  nothing  can 
be  cheaper,  throws  up  a  great  quantity  of  water ; 
yet  it  has  two  defers :  the  fira  is,  that  part  of 
the  water  ruTis  out  of  the  buckets  and  falls  back 
into  the  well  after  it  has  been  railed  nearly  to  the 
level  of  the  refervoir  :-ihe  ad,  that  a  coofiderable 
proportion  of  the  water  to  be  difcharged  is  raifed 
higher  than  the  refervoir,  and  falls  into  it  only  at 
the  moment  when  tlie  bucket  is  at  the  higheft 
point  of  the  circle,  and  ready  to  defccnd.  Both 
tbefe  dcfedts  might  be  remedied  with  eafe,  by 
leaving  thefe  fquai^  buckets  open  at  one  end,  ma* 
king  them  fwing  on  a  pivot  fixed  a  little  above 
their  centre  of  gravity,  and  placing  the  trough  of 
the  refervmr  in  fuch  a  pofi^ioa  as  to  flop  tbeif  pro- 
grefs  wbilft  perpendicular ;  make  them  turn  up< 
CD  their  pivot,  and  fo  difcharge  their  contents. 
From  the  refervoir  the  water  is  conveyed  by  chan» 
Dels  to  every  part  of  the  garden ;  tbefe  have  divi- 
fioQS  and  fubdivifions  or  beds,  fome  large,  others 
very  fmall,  feparated  from  each  other  by  little 
channels,  into  which  a  boy  with  his  fliovel  or 
hoe  direds  the  water,  firft  into  the  moft  diftant 
trenches,  and  fticceflively  to  all  the  reft,  till  ^11 
the  beds  and  trenches  have  been  either  covered  or 
filled  with  water.  Mr  Townfend,  who  gives  the 
abpve  account,  thinks  it  is  an  invention  of  the 
moft  remote  antiquity.  By  means  of  it  the  inha- 
bitants every  morning  draw  as  much  water  from 
the  well  as  will  ferve  through  the  day,  and  in  the 
evening  dtftribute  it  to  every  quarter  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  crops.  The  refervoirs  into 
which  they  raife  the  water  arc  about  ao,  30,  or 
40  feet  fquare,  and  3  feet  high  above  the  furface 
of  the  ground,  with  a  ftone  cope  on  the  wall,  de- 
cKning  to  the  water,  for  the  women  to  wafh  and 
beat  their  cloths  upon.  A  particular  ooria  is  ufed 
at  Barcelona,  which  Mr  Townfend  conceives  to 
be  the  original  chain-pump.  He  compares  it  with 
&milar  ioftruments,  and  (hows  its  advantages  and 
diHidvantages. 

NORICI»  an  ancient  nation  of  lUyricum,  who 
inhabited  Noricum,  and  were  governed  by  kings 
who  nude  many  incur/ions  upon  the  Romans;  but 
at  laft  in  the  retgn  of  Auguftus,  joining  the  Panno- 
Kii,  were  conquered  by  Tiberius.    Dio  Patercultu, 

(1.)  NORICUM  Cast^um.  See  Nuremberg. 

(li.)  NoRicoM,  a  Roman  province,  defcrtbed 
by  Ptolemy  and  Tacitus,  fitu^ted  between  the 
Danube  on  the  .N.  and  thus  feparateii  from  an- 
cimt  Germany ;  the  Alpes  Noricsp  on  the  S.  the 
river  Enug  on .  the  W.  which  feparates  it  from 
Vinddka;  and  M006  Cttios  on  tbe£.  whkh  divides 
it  from  Pannonla ;  now  containing  a  great  part 
of  Auftria,  all  Saltzbuig,  Stiria,  and  Carinthia. 
It  was  anciently  a  kingdom  under  its  own  kings. 
(Ca/ar^  FelUiui,  SiutctihtsJ  Tacitus  reckons 
It  among  thofe  provinces  which  were  governed  by 


procuratorst  offioert  fent  by  the  emperort  to  rt • 
ceive  and  difpofe  of  the  poblii;  revenue.  H  was 
divided  into  twopvovinces,  about  the  time  of  Dio- 
cleHan  and  Conftantines  «fs« 

I.  Noricum  Mbditerranbuu,  extending  to- 
wards the  Alps ;  and, 

%.  No&icuM  RiPENSi,  ruon^ug  along  the  8. 
(ide  of  the  Danube.  How  far  each  of  thefe  ex- 
tended in  breadth  does  npt  appear;  all  the  account 
we  hate  of -the  matter  being  from  Sextus  Rufos, 
and  the  Notitia  Int^rii  Otcidentalis*  This  coun* 
try  was  anciently  fumom  for  its  iron  and  fteel, 
(Horact)  ;  as  that  part  of  it  now  called  Stiria, 
ftill  is.  The  climate  is  cold  and  more  fparingly 
fruitful.    Solittus. 

NQRIE,  a  town  of  Sweden,  to  Schonen.  • 

(i.)  NOR  IN,  a  river  which  rifes  in  a  corner 
of  the  late  Venetian  confines,  runs  between  the  • 
rugged  marble-  hills,  and  is  left  entirely  to  itfelf 
firom  its  fource ;  hence  ^  vaft  tiaA  of  land  ia 
overflowed  by  it,  and  encumbered  with  reeds, 
willows,  anjl  wild  eldens,  A  fmall  fpj^e  of 
ground  only,  remains  dry  between  the  roots  of  the 
hills  and  the  maWh  at  h  pKce  called  iVW,  and 
that  is*all  covered  with  pieces  of  ancient  h^wn 
ftones,  fragments  of  infcriptions*  columns,  and 
capitals  and  haf-reliefs  of  the  beft  age,  worn  and 
deformed  by  tinne,  and  the  barbarifm  of  the  nor- 
thern people,  who  began  on  that  fide  to  deftroy 
Narona.  (See  Narona).  The  inhabitants,  who 
go  often  to  cut  reeds  in  the  marih,  aflffrt,  that  the  . 
veftiges  of  that  large  city  may  ftill  be^een  un- 
der water.  It  appears  to  have  becri  extended 
over  the  plain  a  great  way,  and  undoubtedly  it 
was  3  miles  long  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  , 
ancient  road  is  row  under  water  i  and  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  afcend  a  very  fteep  road,  to  pafs  the  point 
of  a  craggy  hijl,  on  which  probably,  before  the 
Roman  times,  thofe  fortifications  wereere^ed  that 
coft  Vetinius  fo  much  lal>our. 

a.  NoRiN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarfhire, 
which  rifes  in  the'Grampians,  and  falls  into  the  S. 
£(k  in  Carefton  paridi. 

NORING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria. 

(i.)  NORIS,  Alexander,  a  native  of  Ireland, 
descended  firom  Jafon  or  James  de  Noris,  a  pre- 
fidenf  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftin.  He  wrote  a 
celebrated  Hiftory  of  Gern\any. 

(i.)  Nor  IS,  Henry,  cardinal,  fon  bf  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  great  ornament  of  the  order  of  the 
monks  of  St  Auguftide,  and  was  bom  at  Verona  in 
Z631.  He  was  carefully  educated  by  his  father 
and  difcovered  from  his  infancy  an  excellent  un- 
derftanding  and  a  quick  appcehenfion.  His  father 
inftru^ed  him  in  grammar,  and  procured  an  able 
profeflbr  of  Verona,  called  Mffjoleim^  to  be  his 
preceptor.  At  15  he  was  admitted  in  the  Jefuits 
college  at  Rimini,  where  he  ftudied  philofophy ; 
after  which  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  writing^  of 
St  Auguftine:  and  taking  the  habit  in  the  con- 
vent of  Rimini,  he  foon  diftinguiflied  himfelf 
by  his  erudkioa;  infomuch,  that  as  foon  as 
he  was  out  of  his  noviciate,  the  general  of 
the  order  fent  for  him  to  Rome  to  gNe  him  an 
opportunity  of  improving  hirafelf.  He-  fpcnt 
whole  days  and  nights  in  the  library  of  the  An-' 
geliques  of  6 1  Auguftine ;  and  ftuck  to  his  books 
14  hours  a^-day  till  he  became  a  cardinal.    Thus 

he 
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he  became  qualified  to  ibftrud  others ;  and  on  this 
errand  he  was  fent  firft  to  Pe^aro,  and  thence  to 
Peroufa,  where  be  took  his  degree  of  D.  D. ;  after 
which,  proceeding  to  Padua,  he  applied  himfelf 
to  finiih  his  Hi/lory  of  PeUigiani/m*  He  had  begun 
it  at  Rome  in  16579  and  the  book  was  printed  at 
Florence  in  1673.     In  1674*  the  great  duke  of 
Tufcany  invited  him  to  that  city,  made  him  his 
chaplain,  aAi  profeflbr  of  ecclefiafiicarbiftory  in 
the  univerfity  of  Pifa.    In  his  hiftory  he  defended 
th$  condemnation  pronounced,  in  the  8th  general 
council,  againft  Origen  and  Mopfuefta,  the  firft 
authors  of  the  Pelagian  errors :  he  alfo  added  an 
JVccount  of  the  Schtfm  of  Acquileia*  and  a  Vindi- 
cation of  the  Books  written  by  St  Auguftine 
againft  the  Pelagians .  and  Semi-Pelagians.    The 
work  had  procured  him  a  great  reputation,  but 
met  with  feveral  antagonifts,  to  whom  he  pub- 
lifhed  anfwers :  the  difpute  grew  warm,  and  was 
carried  before  the  inquifition.    There  the  hiftory 
was  examined  with  the  utmoft  rigour,  and  the 
author  difmified  without  cenfure.  It  was  reprinted 
twice  afterwards,  and  the  author  honoured  by 
Pope  Clement  X.  with  the  title  of  QuaUficator  of 
tJie  Holy  Office,    Notwithftanding  this,  the  Pelagi- 
an Hiftory  was  accufed  afre(h  before  the  inquifition 
in  1776  ;  bu(  it  came  out  again  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs.    Mr.  Norris  was  now  fufTered  to  remain  in 
peace  for  16  years,  and  taught  eccleiiaftical  hiftory 
at  Pifa,  till  he  wab  called  to  Rome  by  Innocent  XII. 
who  made  him'und^r-librarian  of  the  Vatican  in 
ir79a.  This  poft  being  a  ftep  to  a  cardinal's  hat,  his 
accuferfi  publifhed  feveral  new  pieces  againft  him. 
The  pope  appointed  fome  learned  difines,  who 
bad  taken  neither  fide,    to  re-examine  Noris's  - 
books,  and  make  their  report ;  which  was  fo  advan- 
tageous to  the  author,  that  the  pope  made  hiqti 
counfellor  of  Xheinquifition.     Yet  one  of  his 
adverfaries  attacked  him  afrefh  under  the  title  of 
a  Svupvlous  DoQor  of  the  Sorbonne,    Noris,  in  a 
work  which  appeared  in  1695,  under  the  title  of 
An  Hiftorical  Dtffertation  concerning  one  of  the  Trmi- 
.  t^  tbatfuffered  in  the  Flejhy  anfwered  all  accufations 
lo  much  to  the  fatisfaidtion  of  the  Pope,  that  he 
honoured  him  with  the  purple  in  1695.     After 
this,  he  was  employed  in  the  moft  important  af- 
fairs, and  on  the  death  of  cardinal  Caflanati,  was 
made  chief   library  keeper   bf  the   Vatican    in 
1700;  and  in  1702,   nominated,  among  others, 
to  reform  the  calendar;  but  he  died  at  Rome 
in  1704  of  a  dropfy.    He  was  one  of  the  moft 
learned  men  in  the   17th  century,    and   was  a 
member  bf  the  academy;   whence  he  affumed 
the  name  of  Eucratej  Agoretico.    His  works  are 
numerous,   and  were  publifhed  at  Veiona,   in 
1739  and  1730,  in  5  vols,  folio. 
NOKKOPING.    See  NoRDKiopiNG. 
KORLAND.    SeeNoRDLAND. 
NORLINGEN.    Sec  Nordling^n. 
(i.)  NORMAN,  adj.  Of  or  from  Normandy. 
(a.)  Norman  Characters,  a  fpecies  of  writing 
introduced  into  ^ngland  by  William  I.    From 
fome  old  MSS.  the  Norman  writing  appearb  to 
have  been  compofed  of  letters  nearly  Lombardic. 
In  regal  grants,  charters,  public  inftruments,  and 
law  proceedings,  this  charter  was  ufed  with  very 
little  variation  from  the  reign  ot  the  Conqueror 
to  that  of  Edward  IIL    See  Writing. 


NORMANDY,  a  ci-devant  province  of  France* 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Englilh  channel ;  E.  by 
Picardy  and  Ifle  of  France ;  S.  by  Perche  and 
Maine^  and  part  of  Bretagne;  and  W.  by  the 
ocean.    It  is  about  15/  miles  in  length,  85  in 
breadth,  and  600  in  circumference.    It  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  abounds  in  all  things,  except  wine*  but 
they  fupply  that  defedt  by  cyder  and   perry. 
There  are  vaft  meadows,  and  fat  paftures,  and  the 
fea  yields  plenty  of  6ih.    It  contains  iron,  cop- 
per,  and  a  great  number  of  rivers  and  harbours. 
It  carries  on  a  great  trade,  is  very  populous,  and 
comprehends  a  vaft  number  of  towns  and  villages. 
It  was  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower.  It  con- 
tained 7  biflioprico,  4189  parifhes,  and  So  abbeys* 
The  inhabitants  are  ingenious,  but  fond  of  law* 
The  Normans,  a  people  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, having  entered  France  under  RoUo,  Charlea 
the  Simple  ceded  this  country  to  them  in  911, 
which  from  that  time  was  called  Normandy ,  and 
contains  about  8300  Tquare  miles*    Rollo  was  the 
firft  duke,  and  held  it  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of 
France,  and  feveral. of  his  fuccelfors  after  him, 
till  William,  the  7th  duke,  conquered  England 
in  1066 :  from  which  time  it  became  a  province 
of  Englai^d,  till  j^it  was  loft  in  the  reign  of  king 
John,  and  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France  ;  but 
the  EngVifh  ft  ill  keep  the  iflands  on  the  coafts  of 
Normandy.    The  principal  rivers  are  the  Seine, 
the  Eure,  the  Aure,  the  Iton,  the  Dive,  the  An- 
delle,  the  Rille,  the  Touque,  the  Dromee,  and 
the  Orne :  among  the  feapotts,  the  principal  are 
thofe  of  Dieppe,  Havre,  Honfleur,  Cherburg,  and 
Granville.    Rouen  was  the  capital.  '  It  is  now  di- 
'  vided  into  the  departments  of  the  Channel,  Cal- 
vados, Eure,  Ome,  and  Lower  Seine.    A  fmall 
part  of  it  is  alfo  included  in  that  of  the  Eure  and 
Loire. 

1.  Normandy,  Lower,  bordered  on  Bretagne ; 
and, 

2.  Normandy,  upper,  on  Picardy. 

NORMANS,  a  fierce  warlike  people  of  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  and  other  parts  of  Scandinavia. 
They  at  difierent  times  over-ran  and  ravaged  moft 
countries  in  Europe :  to  the  refpeQ:ive  hiftorics  of 
which  we  therefore  refer  for  a  fuller  account  of 
them.  See  particularly  England,  §  18;  France, 
J*  15 — ao;  Italy,  §  ao;  Naples,  $  7 — 9;  Nor- 
mandy, Sicily,  flee. 

(i.)  Norman's  Island,  an  ifland  of  Maffacbu- 
fetts,  near  the  S.  coaft  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Lon. 
70.  45 •  W.    Lat.  41.  13.  N. 

(2)  Norman's  Island,  one. of  the  Virgxk 
iflands  ;  18  miles  from  St  John. 

Norman's  Law,  a  high  bill  of  Scotland,  in 
Fifeftiire,  in  the  parifti  of  Criech,  within  a  mile 
of  the  Tay,  which  is  feen  from  the  N.  windows 
of  Edinburgh.  There  are  veftiges  of  a  camp  on  it. 

NORMANTON,  the  name  of  9  Englifh  vil- 
lagesy  viz.  of  a  in  Derbyfhire,  3  in  Nottingham- 
(hire,  and  one  each  in  Leicefter,  Rutland,  Wilts, 
and  York  (hires. 

NORMIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Cote  D'Or,  and  diftrift  of  Semur;  9  miles  SSE. 
of  Semur. 

NORNDOkF,  a  town  of  Suabia,  1%  miles  S. 
of  Augfbu.g  J  and  36  ENE.  of  Ulm. 

NOROY,  two  towns  of  France ,  viz. 

I.  NoROY 
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1.  NoftoV  L'  Archbvsqub,  in  the  dep.  of. 
Upper  Saone,  6  miles  £.  of  Vefoul,  4nd  9  SW. 
of  Lore. 

2.  KoROT  Lb  Ssc»  in  the  dep.  of  Mofelley  6 


) 


NOR 


miles  W.  of  Briey,  and  15  SW.  of  Thionville. 

NORRIDGEWALK,  or  7  a  town  of  the  Unit- 

NORRIDGE  WORK,     J  ed  States,  in  Maine, 

ID  Lincoln  county,  on  the  Kennebeck ;  lb  named 

from  an  Indian  town  on  the  Kennebeck,  which . 

was  deftroyed  by  Col.  Harman.in  1724.    It  lieis 

10  miles  W.  of  Canaan,  239  N.  by  £.  of  Bofton^ 

and  5S7  N£.  of  Philadelphia. 

NORRIESTOWN,  a  village  of  Perthfliire,  in 


the  parifli  of  Kincardine,  joined  to  that  of  Thorn-    points  of  the  world. 


NORTGAU,  or  Nordgaw.  See  Bav^ari A,  §  ^^ 
it.)  *  NORTH.  «./.  [north.  Sax.]    The  point 
|0ppoiite  to  the  fun  in  the  meridian. — 

Mpre  unconftant  than  the  wind  }  who  woes 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bofom  of  the  noriA  $ 
And  being  anger'd  puffs  away  from  thence. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew  dropping  Couth. 

Sbai. 
The  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north 
Shakes  alhour  buds  from  blowing.  Shak,  Cymh. 

Fierce  Boreas  iflues  forth  , 

T'  invade  the  frozen  waggon  of  the  north.  Dryd, 

(a.)  Tkc  North  is  one  of  the  four  cardinal 


HiLLy  on  a  riiing  ground  on  both  fides  of  the  road 
between  Stirling  and  the  fort  of  Innerfnaid,  in 
Duobartonihire.  The  population  of  both  in  1 791 
was  626. 

(i.)  NORRIS,  John,  a  learned  Engliih  divine 
and  Platonic  phil6fopher,  born  in  1657  at  Col- 
liogbome-Kingfton,  in  Wilts,  of  which  his  father 
Mr  John  Norris  was  then  minifter.  He  was  bred 
firfl  at  Wincbefter  fchool,  afterwards  at  Exeter 


(3.)  *  N{)RTH.  adj.  Northern;  being  in  the 
north* — This  Ihall  be  your  north  border  from-  the 
great  fea  to<mount  Hor.    Num.  xxxiv.  7. 

(4.)  North,  Dudley,  lord,  of  the  3d  baron  of 
tlfat  accodnplifhed  family,  was  one  cf .  the  fineft 
gentlemen  in  the  court  of  king  James;  but  in 
Supporting  that  charader,  diilipated  and  gamed 
away  the  greateft  part  of  his  fortune,  {p  1645, 
be  appears  to  have  aAed  with  the  parliament : . 


college,  Oxford,' where  be  was  admitted  in  1676;  |and  was  nominated  by  them  to  be  adminiftrator 
V... i_«._i  *•  t. ^  .,«  «_.  i_  .^  _.«     ._j    jj£  ^j^  admiralty,  in  conjun&ion  with  the  grpat 

earls  of  Northumberland,  Effex,  Warwick,  and 
others.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  85  ;  the  latter  part 
of  which  he  pai3ed  in  retirement,  and  wrote  a ' 
fmall  folio  of  Mifcellanies,  in  profe  and  verfe,  un- 
der this  title,  A  Foreft  promt/cuous  of  fewral  Sea' 
font  ProdiiStions  :  in  4  parts,  1659. 

(5.)  North,  Dudley,  lord,  fon  of  the  former, 
was  made  knight  of  the  bath  in  1 616,  at  the  crea- 
tion  of  Charles  prince  of  Wales ;  and  fat  in  many 
parliaments,  till  excluded  by  the  prevailing  party 
in  that  which  condemned  the  king.  From  that 
period  lord  North  lived  privately  in  the  country, 
and  towards  the  end  of  his  life  entertained  him-  * 
felf  with  books,  and,  as  his  numerous  iifue  re- 
quired, with  economy ;  on  which  he  wrote  a  little 
tradt,  called  Ob/ervations  and  adntices  aconomkal, 
lamo.  His  other  works  are,  Paflages  relating  to 
the  long  parliament ;  The  hiftory  of  the  life  of 
Lord  Edward  North,  the  firft  baron  of  the  fami- 
ly, addreffed  to  his  eldeft  fon ;  and  a  volume  of 
Eflays. 

(6.)  North,  Francis,,  lord  Guildford,  lord 
keeper  of  the  great  feal  in  th^  reigns  of  Charles 
.II.  and  James  II.  was  a  third  fon  of  the  id  Dudley 
lord  North,  baron  of  Kertling;  and  ftudied  at 
St  John's  college  in  Cambridge,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  the  Middle  Temple.  He  acquired 
French,  Italian,  Spanilh,  and  Dutch  ;  and  became 
not  only  a  g«od  lawyer,  l^ut  was  well  verfed  in 
hiftory,  mMhematics,  philofophy,  and  muric.  He 
was  afterwards  made  the  king's  folicitor  general, 
and  was  chofen  to  reprefent  the  borough  of  Lynn 
in  parliahient.  He  fucceeded  Sir  Hiueage  Finch 
in  the  poft  of  attorney-general ;  and  lord  chief 
juftice  Va'ughan,  in  that  of  lo|;d  chief  juftioe  of 
the  common  pleas.  He  was  afterwards  made 
keeper  of  the  great  feal ;  and  in  1683  was  created 
a  baron,  by  the  title  of  Lord  GuUdfcrd.  He  died 
at  his  houfe  at  Wroxton  in  1685.  He  wrote  a 
philofophical  Elfay  on  mufic ;  a  paper  on  the  gra- 
vitation of  fluids,  confidered  in  the  bladders  of 
fiihes,  printed  in  LoWthorp's  abridgment  of  the 
Philof.  Tranf,  and  fome  other  pieces. 

( 7. i  North 
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but  was  eleded  fellow  of  All  Souls  in  1680,  and 
took  the  degree  oF'A.  B.  He  refided  at  his  college, 
and  had  been'  in  holy  orders  five  years,  wheft  he 
was  prefented  to  the  re^ory  of  Newton  St.Xoe, 
in  Somerietihire,  1689;  upon  which  he  married 
and  refigned  his  fellowlhip..  In  1691,  his  merit 
procured  him  the  redorv  of  Bemerton,  near  Sa- 
rum,  a  living  upwards  of  200k  a  year.  He  died 
in  17  Hi  in  his  55th  year,  at  Bemerton. 

(1.)  NORRIS,  or  Noris:    See  Noris. 

(3.3  Norris^  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Armagh. 

NORRISTOWN,  a  town  of  Pennfylv^nta,  ca- 
pital  ,of  Montgomery  county,  feated  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Schuylkill ;  so  miles  NW.  by  N.  of 
Philadelphia*  '  It  has  a.  court-lfovife,  a  handfbme 
edifice  of  ftone  for  the  prcfcrvation  of  records, 
and  an  obfervatory ;  where  the  celebrated  Ameri- 
can philofopher  Dr  Rlttenhoufe  lies  interred  near 
his  old  manfion  houfe.  (See  Rittsnhousb.)  Lon. 
75.  »4.  W.    Lat.  40.  7*  N. 

NORROY  King  at  Arms.  See  King,  §  iii. 
His  office  is  to  marilul  and  difpofe  the  funerals 
of  all  the  inferior  nobility,  as  baronets,  knights, 
eiquires,  and  gentlemen,  on  the  north  fide  of  th^ 
Trent. 

NORRYSi  a  town  of  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  in  £. 
BSedina. 

NORS,  a  river  of  Sweden,  in  W.  GothUnd, 
which  runs  into  Lake  Wenner,  4  miles  NE.  of 
Galftra. 

NORSE  Language,  the  language  of  the  Nor- 
vegians. 

NORSOE,  a  lake  of  Norway.  See  Norway, 
N^  L  $  9. 

(x.)  NORT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Lower  Ix>ire ;  15  miles  N.  of  Nantes. 

(a.)  NoRT,  an  ifland  of  Ruffian  in  the  Gulf  of 
Fmland;  44  miles  W.  of  Revel. 

NORTELGA,  or  >  a  fea  port  town  of  Sweden, 

NORTELGE,  3  >n  Upland,  built  by  Guf- 
tavus  Adolphus,  in  x6fa.  It  was  ravaged  by  the 
Ruffians  in  1719.  It  has  a  manufaiffure  of  fire- 
arms. It  is  30  miles  N£.  of  Stockholm.  Lon. 
10.  3).  £.    Lat.  59.  44*  N. 


NOR  ( 

(^i)  NoHTRy  Fnfderick,  E.  of  Guildford,  lord 
Kortht  &c«  was  born  April  tj.  Z73a;  and  mar- 
ried. May  40-  1756,  Mifs  Ann  Speke,  an  hetrefs 
oip  the  ancient  family  of  DiHington  in  Somerfet- 
ftire*  by  whom  he  left  two  fons  and  three  daugh- 
ters: the  eldeft  fon  George  Auguftns,  born  Sept. 
ir.  1757.  «nd  married,  Sept.  30.  1785,  to  Mifs 
Hobart.  Frederick  fuccreded  his  father  Aug.  4. 
I790.  His  lordfliip  fucceeded  the  celebrated  Mr 
Cliaries  Townfend  as  manager  of  the  bonfe  of 
commons  and  cbanceHor  of  the  exchequer ;  and 
In  1770*  on  the  refignatton  of  the  duke  of  Graf- 
tohy  was  made  firft  lord  of  the  treafuij ;  in  which 
office  he  continued  until  the  clofe  or  the  Ameri- 
can war*  or  rather  imtil  the  formation  of  the  Rock- 
ingham miniftry,  which  began  the  bnfinefs  of 
peace  with  tht;  colonies  He  was  a  man  of  ftrong 
^ntal  faculties ;  and  as  an  orator,  at  once  com- 
manded attention  and  enforced  conTidion;  but 
taking;  the  hehn  at  a  time  when  the  kbg's  party 
.were  unpopular,  and  when  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  eari  of  Bute  was  the  great  machine  by  which 
the  cabinet  was  moved,  to  he  contmuedf  in  that 
ftate  of  unpopularity  until  be  refigned  the  feals. 
During  the  whole  of  his  premierfhip  (and  to  con- 
dud  the  helm  at  that  time  reqtrh'ed^  uncommonly 
grejit  duties)  he  ftudioufly  avoided  impofing  any 
taxes  that  (heuld  materially  afied  the  lower  clafs 
6f  peo^e.  As  a  financier^  he  ftood  high,  even  in 
the  opinion  of  oppoGtion;  'and  they  were  a  combi- 
nation of  all  the  great  talents  in  the  kingdom :  but 
he  was  fatally  wedded  to  the  deftrudive  plan  of 
fubdtting  the  republican  fpirit  •f  the  Americans. 
His  lordffiip  was  one  of  the  firmeft  and  mod  ftrenu- 
ons  fupporfers  of  the  conftttution  in  church  and 
ftate.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  Auguft  1791.  His 
recoHedion  he  retained  to  his  laft  moments.  Per- 
haps no  man  was  ever  more  generally  beloved  by 
all  who  had  accefs  to  him  than  the  earl  of  Guild- 
ford. The  univerlity  of  Oxford  paid  the  ntmoft 
honour  to  his  remains. 

(8.)  North,  George,  F.  A.  S.  a  learned  divine 
and  antiquarian,  born  in  London,  in  1707,  and 
educated  at  St  Pauls  fchool ;  whence  he  went  to  ' 
Bennet's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  became 
A.  M.  In  1 731,  ^e  publilhed  An  Anfwer  to  a 
fcandalous  Libel,  entitled  The  Impertinence  and  hn*  . 
po/htre  of  modem  Antiquaries  SUjpUtyed.  This  re- 
commended him  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
who  admited  him  a  menrber,  and  he  wasfoon 
•after  appointed  vicar  of  Cadicot,  in  Rerefordlhire, 
where  be  died  June  47th,  1 771,  aged  ^^^  He  pub- 
Hfhed  A  Table  of  Bngli/h  fiver  coins  from  the  Con- 
^mefi  to  the.  Commonwealth^  with  remarks, 

(9.)  North,  John,  D.  D.  the  4th  fon  of  the  sd 
Dudley  lord  North,  (5l°  5.)  and'  brother  to  Lord 
Francis*  (N°  6.)  was  bom  ^t.  4th,  1645*  H^ 
iludied  grammer  at  St  Edmund's  bury,  and  was 
admitted  of  Jefus  Colh^e,  Cambridge,  in  z66i ; 
where  he  became  confpicuous  for  his  learning  in 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.  Having  taken 
his  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  D.  D.  and  been  admit- 
ted fellow  of  his  college,  he  took  orders,  apd 
preached  his  firft  public  fermon  before  K.  Charles 
IL  at  Newmarket,  which  was  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1 6  71.  In  1671  he  was  chofen  profeflbr 
of  Greek  at  Cambridge.  He  was  made  Clerk  of 
(he  Clpfet  to  the  kmg,  and  inftalled  a  prebendary 
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at  Weftminiler ;  and  on  Dr  Barrow's  deatli  fu(?- 
ceeded  him  as^  Matter  of  Trinity  College,  He 
died  in  16S3,  aged  38.      '      , 

( 10.)  North,  in  geography,  a  department  of 
Prance,  comprehend'mg  the  ci-devant  provinces 
of  Prbnch  Flanders,  F&bnch  Hainault  and 
Cambresis.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
German  Ocean,  NE.  by  the  dep.  of  the  J.ya  ;  E. 
by  thofe  of  the  Gemappes,  and  the  Sambre  and 
Meufe ;  S.  by  that  of  the  AHhe ;  and  W.  by  that 
of  the  Straits  of  Calais.  It  is  90  miles  long  from 
NW.  to  S£.  and  from  12  to  &4  broad ;  though  in 
on«  part  of  the  diftrid  of  Lifle,  at  Armentieres, 
near  that  of  Hazebrouck,  it  is  hardly^  a  mOes 
broad.    DouAY  is  the  capital. 

(iz.)NoRTii,  a  river  of  Maillurhuretta,  which 
flows  from  Indian  Head  pond,  in  Plymouth  coun- 
ty, and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  at  Scituate.  It  is 
remarkaUe  for  narrownefs  and  depth,  beipg  in 
feveral  places  not  6b  feet  broad,  yet  fo  deep  that 
veifels  of  300  tons  burden  are  built  at  Pembroke, 
S  miles  above  its  mouth. 

.  (la.)  North,  a  river  of  N.  Carolina«  which 
rtfes  in  Pafquotank  county,  andjrunning^ibveral 
miles  SB.  falls  into  the  Albemarle  Soqnd. 

To  North,  v.  «.  To  fail  Northward.  See 
Navigatioh. 

NORtHADSTEDE,  a  town  of  Ho»ein,  8 
miles  NE.  of  Meldorp. 

NORTHALBEN,  a  town  of  Franconia,  in 
Bamberg. 

NORTHALLERTON,  a  borough  of  York- 
(hire,  in  the  North  Riding,  on  a  rivulet  which 
runs  into  the  Wiik.  It  is  a  well  built  trading 
town,  and  has  a  market  on  Wed.  It  is  30  miles 
NNW.  of  York,  34  S.  of  Durham,  and  aaj  K. 
by  W.  of  London.  Lon.  i.  ao.  W.  Lat.  54.  a  j .  N. 
North  America.  See  America,  §  9 — 14  • 
15—54.  Mexico,  N^  i.— 7;  and  United- 
States. 

NORTHAMPSTEAD,  a  town  of  New  York, 
in  Long  Ifland,  capital  of  Queen's  county,  %m 
miles  £.  of  Brooklyn. 

(i.)  NORTHAMPTON,  or  Ndrtham^tok. 
SHiRt,  a  county  of  England,  iltuated  in  the  veiy 
heart  of  die  kingdom :  bounded  on  the  £•  by  the 
counties  of  Bedford  and  Huntingdon ;  on  the  S. 
by  thofe  of  Buckingham  and  Oxford ;  on  the  ^^. 
by  Warwickihire ;  and  on  the  N.  by  the  coun- 
ties of  Leicefter,  Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  which  are 
feparated  from  it  by  the  Leffer  Avon,  and  the 
Welland.  Its  greatcft  length  is  about  50  miles^ 
its  greateft  breadth  about  lo,  and  its  circumfe^ 
rence  about  130.  It  contains  330  pariihes.  There 
are  in  it  one  city  and  xx  market  towns.  Nine 
members  are  returned  to  parliament  for  this  couis« 
ty,  VIZ.  two  knights  for  the  fhire,  two  for  the  city 
of  Peterborough,  two  for  each  of  the  towns  of 
Northampton  and  Brockiy,  and  one  for  Htgham 
Ferrers.  It  lies  in  the  Mid-land  circuh,  and  in 
the'  diocefe  of  Petertsoroiiph.  Being  dry,  w^U 
cultivated,  free  from  marlhes,  except  the  fens 
about  Peterborough,  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom, 
and  of  courfe  at  a  diftance  from  the  iea,  it  enjoys  a 
very  pure  ajid  wholcfome  ah*.  In  confequence  of 
this  it  is  very  populous,  and  fo  fall  of  towns  and 
churches,  that  many  fpbes  or  fteeples  may  be  feen 
in  many  places,  at  one  view;  and  even  in  the  fens, 
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tte  inhtUtant s  fccm  to  enjoy  a  good  ftite  of  heatlth, 
and  to  be  Kttle  affeded  by  the  water  which  fre- 
quently otvillows  their  grounds,  efpecially  in  win- 
ter, hot  it  never  fulTered  to  remain  long  upon  it. 
Its  foil  18  cxceedrag  fertile  both  in  com  and  pafhi- 
lage;  bm  it  labonrs  under  a  fcarcity  of  fuel*  as  it 
doth  not  produce  much  wood,  and,  by  lying  at  a 
diilance  from  the  fea,  cannot  be  eafify  fnpplied 
with  coal,  its  commodities,  befides  com,  are 
fheep,  woo1«  black  cattk,  and  falt-petre  ;  and  its 
Bsanttbdurea  are  fergesy  taromiesy  (halloona« 
boots,  and  (hoes.  Befides  many  leflTer  brooks  and 
ftrcams,  it  is  well  watered  by  the  Nen,  Welland, 
Otxie,  and  Learn ;  the  three  firft  of  which  are 
lar^e,  and  for  the  moft  part  navigable.  By  the 
general  ceniiis  taken  m  June,  1801,  this  county 
contained  %6,st5  houfes;  63,176  male8>  and 
ttttSA  females;  in  all  131,430  fouls. 

(1.)  NotTHAMPTON,  a  towu  of  BngUnd,  capi- 
tal of  the  above  county.  According  to  Camden, 
h  was  formerly  called  Nortk-aiPandow,  from 
its  fitnation  to  the  N.  of  the  river  Nen,  called  an- 
ciently Aufona^  by  which  and  another  le0er  river 
it  is  almoft  inclofed.  l^x  Gibfon  fays,  that  the 
ancient  Saxon  annals  called  both  it  and  South- 
ampton fimply  Uamtmi  and  afterwards,  to  dff- 
tingoifh  tfaem,  called  the  one,  ffom  its  fituation, 
Sct^bamfafh  and  the  other  Narrhafntifn;  \\iX  never 
Norfb-afanJofk  Thou^  it  does  not  appear  tb 
be  a  place  of  very  great  atttfqnfty,  tt'dr  to  have 
emerged  from  obfcurity  till  after  the  conqueft,  it 
his  f«rt  mcfmbers  to  Parliament  fince  the  reign  of 
£dward  I.  and  being  in  the  heart  of  the  Ifingdom 
fercral  pailiatnents  have  been  held  at  it.  There 
wasalTo  a  caftle,  and  a  chufch .  dedicated  to  St 
Andrew,  built  by  ^irnon  ds  Sando  Licio,  com- 
monly calted  Sefilit,  the  lirft  earl  of  Northampton 
^  that  name.  It  was  burnt  down  durin|  the  Da- 
niih  depredatiom ;  but  in  the  reign  of  St  Ed  ward 
It  spears  to  have  been  a  confiderable  place.  It 
wasbeBeged  by  the  barons  in  their  war  with  King 
John;  at  whi6h  time  that  military  work  called 
RrniJbUh  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  raifed^  In  the 
time  of  Ueory  III.  it  fidcd  i^ith  the  batons,  when 
it  ^ai  befieg<fd  and  Uken  by  the  king.  Here  the 
bloody  battle  was  fought  in  which  Henry  VI.  was 
talcen  prifoner.  ^ee  England,  {  13.  It  was  en- 
tirely coft fumed  by  a  moft  dreadful  fire  in  1675 ; 
yet,  by  the  help  of  liberal  contributions  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  it  hath  fo  recovered  itfelf, 
that  it  is  now  one  of  the  neateft  and  beft  built 
to*Ds  of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  public  build- 
ings, which  are  all  lofty,  the  moft  remarkable  are 
the  church  called  All-haJlowj  (which  ftands  at  the 
meeting  of  four  fpacious  ftreets),  the  felTions  and 
affize  hddfe,  and  the  George-Inn.  A  county  hof- 
pital  or  infirmary  has  been  lately  built  here.  It 
was  formerly  walled,  and  had  feven  churches 
»ithio  and  two  without.  The  walls  were  aboot 
two  miles  in  circuit.  The  horfe  market  is  reck- 
oned to  excel  all  others  in  thfr  kingdom,  it 
being  deemed  the  centre  of  all  its  horfe-mavketa 
and  horfe-fairs,  and  the  chief  rendezvous  of  the 
jocLics  both  from  Yofk  and  Ix)ndon.  Its  princi- 
pal manufafture  is  (hoes,  of  which  great  numbers 
are  fent  beyond  fea ;  and  the  next  to  that,  ftock- 
ingf  and  lace.  It  is  rich  and  populous,  being  a 
Iborough-fare  both  in  the  N.  and  W.  roads :  but, 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  L 
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being  to  miles  fit>m  the  fea,  tt  can  hafe  no  com- 
merce by  navigation.  It  contains  about  loSj 
houfes,  and  5200  tnbabitantB.  It  bad  formerly  a 
nunnery  with  feveral  monafteries ;  and  of  its  very 
Old  caftle  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  town,  a  fmall  part 
^f  the  ruifis  are  ftill  to  be  feen.  The  horfe  racea 
are  on  a  neighbopring  down,  caHed  Pyt-Lcyt. 
Within  half  a  mile  of  tlie  town  is  one  of  the  crof- 
fes  eredted  by  King  Edward  I.  in  memory  of  his 
Queen  Eleanor,  whofe  eorpfe  was  refted  there  in 
its  way  to  Weftminfter..  On  the  N..  flide  of  the 
river,  nesA'  that  crofs,  many  Roman  coins  have 
been  ploughed  up.  At  Ouilefborough,  NW.  of 
Northampton,  are  to  be  feen  the  veftiges  of  a  Ro- 
man camp,  the  fituation  of  which  is  the^  more  re- 
makaUe  as  lying  between  the  Nen  and  the  Avon, 
the  only  pafs  from  the  N.  to  the  S.  parts  of  Eng- 
land not  rnterdepted  by  any  river.  This  camp. 
was  fecured  only  by  a  fingle  intreifchitient,  whidi 
was,  however,  very  broad  and  deep.  Northamp- 
ton is  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermen,  recorder, 
and  bnrgeifes ;  and  has  three  weekly  markets  on 
Wed.  Prid.  and  Sat.  It  liea  30  miles  SE.  of  Co- 
ventry, 43  NE.  of  Oxford,  50  W.  of  Cambridge, 
and  66  NNW.  of  London.  Lon.  i.  zi.  W.  Lat* 
5».  15.  N. 

(3.)  NoatfiAMPtoH,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina, 
in  Halifax  diftridV ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Virgi- 
nia, E.  by  Hartford,  S.  by  Bertie,  SW*  by  Halifax, 
and  W.  by 'Warren  counties.  It  contained  i^n 
citizens,  and  440^  flaves  in  1795. 

(4.)  Northampton,'  a  ^own  of  MaflTachufetts, 
capital  of  Hampft)ire  county,  i^  mile  W.  Of  the 
Connecticut,  40  N.  of  Hartford,  joo  of  Bofton,  , 
and  171  fVom  Philadelphia.    It  had  i6t8  cttizena  ' 
in  1795. 

(5,)  NonTHAMPTON,  ^  townfliip  of  New  Jet- 
fey  in  Buriington  county,  comprehending  56,000 
acres,  and  containing  above  150  honfes,  an  cpif- 
codpal  church  and  a  qnakef*s  meeting  houfe :  so 
mfics  ftom  PhHadelphia,  and  21  from  Trentoh. 
Mcmnt  Ho^y  is  the  capital. 

(6.)  NoRTHAMPTotf,  aft  extertfive  hilly  boun- 
ty df  Pennfylvania,  bounded  on  the  E.  and  NE. 
by  the  Delaware,  which  ftfjaratefi  it  from  the  Rates 
Ot  New  Jcrfey  and  New  York,  SE.  by  Bueks,  SW. 
by  Berks  and  W.  and  NW.  by  Loieme  counties, 
h  is  I II  miles  long  frotn  N.  to  S.  and  53  bWad ; 
and  contains  27  towntbips;  t^rith  mines  of  irOn 
ore,  coals,  and  limeftone.    EsAon  h  the  ca^itaK 

(7.)  Northampton,  a  town  in  the -above  cotth- 
ty,  CN®  6.)  on  the  SW. bank  of  tht  LeWgh,  ^  «Hes 
^  SW'.  of  Bcthlehetn. 

(8.)  NoftTMAM^tOH,  a  totsnlhip  of  PennfylVa- 
nia  in  Buck*s  cdtinty. 

(9.)  NoRTUAWPTON>  a  coutity  of  Virginra,  for- 
ming  the  S.  part  of  the  pcninfula  on  the  E.  ooaft  of 
Virginia,  on  Chcfapeake  bay.  It  contained  J645 
citizens,  and  3244  flaves,  in  1795. 

NoRTHAMPTOSSniRB.     Scc  NORTHAMPTON, 

N*»l. 

North  fttawicc.    See  Berwick,  N*  $,  to. 

North  BerwicrLaw.  Sec  Berwick,  NV  it. 

•    NoATHfeOROuoH,  a  townfhip  of  M^fl'achufetts 

'  in  Worccfter  county  ;  10  miles  E.  of  Worcefter 

and  36  W.  of  Boflon :  containitig  61^  citizens  in 

1795. 

NoRTHBiiiDGE,a  townfhip  of  MalTachufetts, 
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45  miles  SW.  of  Bofton ;  contaioing  569  citizens 
in  1795. 

North  Britain.  See  Caledonia  and  Scot- 
land. 

North  Cape*  the  moft  northerly  promontory 
in  Europe,  on  the  coaft  ot  Norway.  Lon.  ax.  o. 
E.  Lat.  78.  6.  N. 

North  Carolii^,    See  Carolina,  N^  r. 

North  Castle,  a  townfh'rp  of  New  York  in 
Cbefter  county,  containing  2478  citizens  in  1796. 
It  is  20  miles  from  Ridgefieid. 

North  Coasts,    See  Cotes,  N®  6. 

North  Curry,  a  confiderable  town  of  Eng- 
landy  in  Somerfetfhire,  with  markets  on  Tuef.  and 
Sat.  on  the  Tone;  40  milea  SW.  .of  Wells,  and 
134  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Lon.  3.  o.  W.  Lat.  51. 
o*N. 

North  Down,  fands  of  Ireland,  on  the  coaft 
of  Wicklow,  Leinfter. 

f,i.)  *  NofcTHEAST.  «. /.  \noprdeaJly  Dutch.] 
The  point  between  the  north  and  eaft. — John  Ca- 
*bot,  a  Venetian,  the  father  of  Sebaftian  Cabot,  in 
behalf  of  Henry  VII.  of  England,  difcovered  all 
the  north-eaft  coafts  hereof,  from  the  Cape  of  F'o- 
.rida  jn.the  fouth,  to  Newfoundland  and  Terra 
de  Labrador  in  the  north.  Htf^rA— The  inferiour 
.fea  towards  the  fouth-eafl,  the  Ionian  towards  the 
fouthy  and  the  Adi;iatic  on  the  north-eqft  (ide, 
were  commanded  by  three  different  nations.  Ar- 
buthnoU 

{%,)  North-Sast,  a  river  of  Charleftown, 
which  runs  into  the  head  of  Chefapeake  Bay,  5 
miles  below  Charleftown,  abounding  with  ber- 
lings. 

(3.)  North  East  PAssAGSy  a  paffage  to  the 
Eaft  Indies  along  the  northern  co^ifts  of  Afia, 
which)  like.the  North  West  Passage,  hath 
often  been  attempted,  but  hitherto  without  JTuc- 
cefs.  To  enumerate  all  the  attempts  which  have 
been  made  to  difcover  a  north-eaft  paflage  would, 
fwell  this  article  to  very  little  purpofe.  The  Eng* 
lift),  Dutch,  and  Danes,  have  all  attempted  it 
without  fuccefs.  The  laft  voyage  from  England 
for  this  purpofe  was  made  in  1676,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Jamer  duke  of  York.  That  unfortn- 
nate  prince,  who  ^as  on  all  occafions  eameft  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce,  and  the  Lord  Ber* 
kely,  Sec.  fitted  out  a  (hip,  commanded  by  Captain 
Wood,  for  an  attempt  once  more  to  find  a  north- 
eaft  p^age  to  In^ra^  accompanied  with  a  (hip  of 
the  king^s.  They  were  encouraged  to  this  at- 
tempt, after  it  had  been  fo  long  defpaired  bf«  by 
feveral  new  reports  and  reafonings ;  fome  of  wht^h 
feem  not  to  have  beep  very  well  grounded.  But 
this  attempt  proved  very  unfortunate.  They 
doubled  the  North  Cape,  and  came  among  much 
ice  and  drift  wood,  in  Lat.  76^  N.  fteering  to  the 
cobft  of  Nova  Zembla,  where  the  king's  (hip 
ftruck  upon  the  rocks^and  was  £bon  beat  to  pieces; 
aud  c^puiiv  Wood  returned  home  with  an  opini- 
on, "  that  fuch  a  parage  was  utterly  impra^i- 
cable,  apd  that  Nova  2^mbbi  is  a  part  of  the  con- 
tinent cyif.  Greenland.''  T)^eie  pafHiges,  however, 
are  not  yet  deemed  impradticable  by  al}.  The 
Count  de  BufTon  holdtf  it  for  certain,  that  there 
i»a  pa(r4ge  from  Europe  to  China  by  the  north 
fta.  .  Tbe  reafbn  why  it  hai^  been  fa  often  attemp* 


ted  in  vain,  he  thinks,  is,  that  fear  prevented  the 
undertakers  from  keeping  at  a  fufticient  diftance 
from  land,  an  '  from  approaching  the  pole,  which 
they  probably  imagined  to  be  an  immenfe  rock. 
Hence  he  affirms,  that  if  any  farther  attempts  be 
made  to  find  a  paflTige  to  China  and  Japan  by  the 
north  feasf  it  will  be  neceflary  to  keep  at  a  dif- 
tance  from  the  land  and  the  Ice ;  to  fteer  diredly 
towards  t^)e  pole ;  and  to  explore  the  moft  open 
Teas,  wher^  unqueftionably,  fays  bei  there  is  lit- 
tle or  no  ice.^  This  opinion  has  been  lately  reviv- 
ed by  the  Hon.  Daines  Barrington,  who  fays,  that 
if  the  paflTage  be  attempted  by  the  pole  itfelf,  he 
has  very  little  doubt  of  its  been  accompliihed. 
See  Pole,  North. 

(4.)  North  East  Towh,  a  townfhip  of  New 
York,  in  Duchefs  county,  90  miles  NW.  of  New 
York;  containing  3401  citizens  in  17909  and  391 
>eleAors  inj796. 

NORTHEIM,  a  rich  town  of  Brunfwick, 
which  is  feated  on  a  well  frequented  paflage  be- 
tween the  Rhume  and  the  Leina,  and  carries  on 
a  great  trade :  45  miles  S.  of  Hanover.  Lon.  7. 
10  E.     Lat.  51.  42.  N. 

*  NORTHERLY,  adj.  [from  north.']  Being  to- 
wards the  north.— The  northerly  and  foutherly 
winds,  commonly  efteemed  the  caufes  of  cold 
and  warm  weather,  are  really  the  effedts  of  the 
cold  or  warmth  of  the  atmofphere.  Derbam* 

(i.)  •  NORTHERN,  fl^'.  [from  wrM.]  B^ing 
in  the  north  — 

Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland. 

Shak, 
—If  we  eredt  a  red-hot  wire  until  it  cool,  and 
bang  it  up  with  wax  and  untwifted  filk,  where 
the  lower  end  which  cooled  next  the  earth  doth 
reft,  that  is  the  northern  point.  Brown, 

(a)  Northern  Archipelago.  See  Archi- 
pelago, N^j^i;  Kamtschatka,  §  9;  and  the 
iflanis  mentioned  under  thefe  articles. in  their 
order. 

(3.)  Northern  Isles  of  Scotland,  See  Ork« 
NEY,  and  Shetland. 

(4.)  Northern  Lights,  the  fame  with  iU* 
RORA  borealis.  See  Aurora, -N®  II,  §  1—5. 
Wifliing  to  lay  before  our  readers  every  thing  im- 
portant in  fcience  or  literature,  we  cannot  oniit 
a  hypothefls  which  Dr  Stearns,  an  American^ 
formed,  about  1788,  to  account  for  the  appear- 
ances called  aurora  borealis^  and  aurora  auftralu* 
The  Dodor  fuppofes  that  thefe  phenomena  ori- 
ginate from  aqueous,  nitrous,  fulphunous^  bi- 
tuminous, and  other  exhalations,  from  the  fumes 
of  various  kinds  of  earths  or  other  minerals,  ve- 
getables, animals,  fires,  volcanoes,  &c.  Thefe, 
he  thinks,  become  rarified,  and  being  charged 
with  eledrical  fluid,  become  fpecifically  lighter 
than  the  circumambient  air :  hence,  of  courfe,  they 
afcend  ;  and  being  elevated  to  the  upper  regions 
of  the  air,  and  driven  by  the  winds  from  warmer 
to  colder  climates,  the  cold  makes  them  combine 
and  ftiffen.  When  they  are  afterwards  agitated 
by  different  currents  of  air,  they  fparkle  and 
crackle  like  the  hairs  of  cats  and  other  animals 
'.when  ftiffened  with  cold.  This  comlcation  in 
quite  cold  atmofpberes,  and  in  thofe  which  are 
more  temperate,  appears  in  difierent  pofttions  in 
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the  borizon«  xenith,  or  otbenvife,  according  to 
the  fitnation  of  the  fpedator,  and  the  pofition  of 
the  elevated  exhalations.    The  difference  of  co- 
loun  he  foppofes  to  arife  from  the  different  qua- 
L'eiesof  the  articles  contbined,  thole  of  the  rooft 
inflammable  nature  ihining  with  the  greattft  luf- 
fre.    The  Dodor  likewife  triea  to  account  for 
thefe  h'ghts  not  appearing,  or  but  feldom,  in  an. 
cient  limes.    The  atmofphere,  he  thinks,  was  not 
impregnated  with  materials  proper  to  produce 
them.    He  imagines  that  the  incrcafed  confump* 
tion  of  fuel,  in  America  io  particular,  the  burn- 
ing of  volcanoes,  and  the  approach  of  blazing 
ftars,  whofe  atmofpberes  have  been  fo  expanded 
by  the  fun's  heat  that  part  of  them  have  faiien  into 
the  earth's  atmofphere,  and  communicated  to  it 
new  matter,  have  fo  changed  ^nd  prepared  our 
air,  that  whenever  Us  confiftence  is  proper,  then 
if  the  light  of  the  fun  and  moon  is  not  too  power- 
fol,  the  aurora  borealis  will  appear.    The  hypo- 
tbeles  of  tbofe,  however,  who,  Afcribe  thefe  pRb- 
Domena  to  eledricity,.  appear  much  more  credi- 
ble.  See  Au&ORA,  N®  II,  J  3 ;  and  Electri- 
ciTT,/«dhr. 
North  Esk.    See  EsK,  N°  5.  and  7. 
NotTH  Ferry^  or  North  Queen's  Ferry, 
a  fmall  village,  of  Fifelhire,  on  the  N.  fide  of  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  oppoHte  Queen's- Ferry.    There 
was  here  formerly  a  chapel,  ferved  by  the  monks 
of  Dunfermline,  and  endowed  by  Robert  I.    Near 
it  are  large  granite  quarries,  ¥:*hich  partly  fupply 
London  with  paving  (tones,  and  employ  many  vef- 
feU  for  the  conveyance.    **  The  granite  (Mr  Pen- 
nant fays)  lies  in  perpendicular  ftrata,  and  above 
is  a  reddifli  earth,  filled  with  micaceous  friable  ~ 
nodules."    It  had  3U  inhabitants  in  1793. 

(i.)  NORTHFIELD,  a  flourifliing  town  of 
MaifachufettSy  in  Hampfliire  county,  on  the  £. 
hank  of  the  Connedicut,  30  miles  N.  of  North- 
ampton and  100  l^W.  by  W.  of  Bofton ;  contain- 
ing 868  citizens  in  X795.  It. was  incorporated  in 
t673,  but  defolated  by  the  Indians  a  few  years 
after.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1685,  but  again  deftroyed 
hy  the  Indians.  It  was  rebuilt  a  3d  time  io  1713. 
(a.}  North  Ft  ELD»  a  townihip  of  New  Hamp- 
flure,  in  Rockingham  county,  on  the  £;  bank  of 
tlie  Merrimack ;  incorporated  in  1780,  and  con- 
taining 606  citizens  in  1795. 
,  (jONorthfirld,  a  townihip  of  New  York, 
in  Richmond  county,  Staten  Ifland ;  containing 
loii  inhabitaotSy  mcloding  133  ele^ors,  and  133 
Dares. 

(4O  NoRTHFiBLD,  R  townfliip  of  Vermont,  in 
Orange  county,  45  miles  W.  of  Newbury. 

KORTHFLBET,  a  fchall  town  of  Kent,  on 
^  Thames,  one  mile  W.  of  pravefend,  and  ai 
1^  London.    Great  quantities  of  linw  are  made 
^  it,  curious  foffils  have  been  dug  up. 
North  Forbland.    See  Foreland,  N°  a. 
NoKTH  Hampton,  a  townihip  of  New  Hamp- 
^^t  in  Rockingham  county;  containing  657 
citizens  in  1795. 
North  Haven,  a  townihip  olP  Conncdicut, 


R 

townfliip  of  New 


">  New  Haven  coonty,  feated  on  the  river  Eail ; 
^  miies  N.  by  E.  of  New  Haven,  and  $%  S.  by  W. 
o^Hartfield.  It  was  the  birth  place  of  the  learn- 
M  Dt  £zra  Stiles,  late  prefident  of  Yale  college. 
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North  Hempstead,   a 
York,  in  Orange  county.  Long  Uland ;  contain- 
ing 1189  citizens,  and  507  ilaves  in  1790,  and 
a3»  eledors  in  1796. 

(i.)  North  Island,  ani  ifland  on  the  coaft 
of  S.  Carolina,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Pedee. 
Lon  79  3.  W.    I^t.  ^3»  10.  N. 

(a.)  North  Island,  an  ifland  in  the  N.  Paci- 
fic Ocean.    Lon.  133   10.  W.    Lat  54.  N. 

NoRT^H  Kingstown  a  town  of  Rhode  Ifland^ 
in  Waflitngton  county,  which  carries  on  a  con? 
fiderable  trade  in  tl^e  fiiherics  and  with  the  W. 
Indies ;  10  miles  from  Newport,  and  300  from 
Philadelphia. 

North  LEECH,  a  town  of  England,  in  Gloii- 
cefterihire,  \%ith  a  grammar  fchool,  feveral  alms- 
houfes.  and  a  market  on  Wed.  25  miles  E.  of 
Gloucefter,  and  80  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Lon*  u 
43- W.    Latr5X.46.  N. 

North  LI  NED  Lake,  a  large  lake  of,  N. 
America,  160  miles  S.  of  ChefterBeld  inlet  j  80 
miles  long  and  %s  broad.  It  a)>ound8  with  iflands. 
Lon.  98.  30.  £     Lati  60.  40.  N. 

NORTHMAVEN,  a  parifti  of  Scotland,  in 
Orkney,  fo  named  from  MavfHt'^  peninfula  on 
the  S.  of  it,  which  joins  it  to  Mainland.  The 
pariib  itfelf  is  alfo  a  peni'  fu!a,  14  miles  long  from 
8.  to  N.  and  la  broad.  Its  C(>aft8,  however,  ai^ 
much  interfed^ed  with  inlets  and  harbours  call.ed 
roej  f  and  furrounded  with  ifl^nds,  rocks,  and 
natural  pillars.  One  of  thefe  is  fo  high  that  it  has 
never  been  trodden  by  man,  and  is  hence  called 
the  MaUoi  Skerrie.  All  thefe  romanUc  rocks  are 
frequented  by  wild  birds.  It  is  wafhed  on  the  E. 
by  the  Yell  Sound;  S.  by  St  Magnus  Bay,  where 
it  has  a  good  harbour;  N.  and  W.  by  the  At- 
lantic. The  climate  is  equal,  mild,  and  tempe- 
rate; the  air  pure  and  healthy  in  all  feafons. 
The  winters  are  milder  than  in  any  'other  part 
of  Britain,  but  high  winds  are .  frequent.  The 
aurora  borealis  often  illuminates  the  whole  hori- 
zon. The  foil  is  rather -barren,  but  produces 
black  oats  and  barley.  Service^  md  petty  ti^xes 
are  exaaed-  Sheep  and  horfes  live  on  fea  weeds 
in  winter.  The  population,  in  1791,  was  1786 ; 
increafe  777  fince  1755.  Fifliing,  wherein  6? 
boats  are  employed,  aqd  making  of  kelp,  are  the 
chief  employments.  The  men  are  robuft,  tall, 
and  long-lived  ;  the  horlifs  little,  but  hardy.  The 
exports  of  flfli,  oil,  beef,  hides,  tallow,  butter, 
fiockings,  gloves,  kelp,  feal  ikins,  &c.  amount  to 
38  Sol.  a- year, 

Nobth  Mountain,- a  ridge  of  the  Allb- 
GANY  Mountains,  which  extend  through  Penn- 
fylvania  and  Virginia.  There  is  a  curious  fyphon 
fountain  on  it,  which  turns  a  corn  mill. 

NORTHORN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  county  of  Bentbeim,  on 
the  Vechtc ;  8  miles  N.  of  Bentheim. 

NORTHORP,  a  town  of  N.  Wales  in  Flint- 
fliire;  where  large  potteries  of  earthen  wares, 
bricks,  &c.  are  carried  on.  In  1157,  the  troops 
of  Henry  VII.  were  here  defeated  by  the  Welcb^ 
with  great  flaughter,  under  the  fons  ctf  Ov*en 
Gwynedd.  It  is  iii^iles  WNW.  of  Chefter,  . 
and  193  NW.  of  London. 
North  Pole.    See  Pole* 
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NoRTH>f  OKT,  a  townAip  of  the  United  States, 
io  MMfx?»  Hancock  cocMsty* 

North  Pitovu>&Nc4,  a  town  of  Rhode  Ifiaiid» 
in  Providence  county  on  th«  Patuckvt.  h  hat 
feveral  cotton  and  iron  mapufadoiies  y  and  con- 
tained iioo  citizens^  in  1-795 •  it  it  4  miks  KB« 
of  Providence. 

(x.)  North  River,  a  co»fiderable  river  of  N. 
Americat  vrhich  rifes  io  the  N.  part  of  New 
Mexico,  and  riuining  SB.  fatlfi  into  tht  W'.  end  pf 
the  guif  of  Mexico. 

(a.)  North  Rivbr,  a  river  of  New  York. 

(3.) North  RiteR)  ariverof  Virginia,  a  branch 
of  the  Fluvannfi. 

(49  5.)  North  River.  See  North,  N°  ib,  i». 

North  Rocks;  (otherwife  called  Patrick^ s 
racki,  from  a  feat  of  ftone  among  ft  theoi  called 
St  Patrick's  chain)  rocks  of  Ireland,  in  the  har- 
bour of  Donaghadee,  county  of  Down,  and  prov* 
of  Ulfter.  From  N.  to  &  they  ave  about  two 
thirds  of  a  league*  between  which  it  clean  good 
ground.  But  care  muft  be  taken  of  the  S.  rock, 
on  which  many  ihips  have  periflied :  for  it  it  over- 
flowed by  every  tide,  and  no  crew  can  iave  their 
lives  if  the  wind  blows  high.  This  rock  ftands  a 
lull  mile  from  the  (bore. 

North  Salsm,  a  townfliip  of  New  York,  to 
W.  Chefter  county.  In  1790,  it  contained  1000 
citizens  and  58  flaves;  and  in  1796,  162  elec- 
tors. 

North  Sea,  that  part  ofthe  AtlantiCj  which 
lies  North  of  England  and  Ireland.  The  name  it 
fono^tiuies  alfo  applied  to  the  German  Ocean, 
or  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  is  North  of 
the  Downs  and  mouth  of  the  Thames. 

North  Sound  Point,  the  projeding  poiat  of 
•land  on  the  N£.  coalt  of  Antigua. 

•  NORTHSTAR.  ».  /  [north  and^/ar.]  The 
pole-ftar ;  the  lode,ftar.-^lt  her  breath  were  at 
terrible  as  her  terminations,  there  were  no  living 
:near  her,  (he  would  infedt  the  north  fiar*  Shah, 

NoKTu-TowN,  a  town  of  England,  io  Staf- 
ford Ihire,  near  King's  Bromley. 

NORTH  UisT*     See  U^ST, 

(i.)  NORTHUMBERLAND,  the  mod  noe- 
therly  county  oi  England,  and  formeriy  a  dtftin^ 
kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  Wv  by  the 
Tweed,  which  divides  it  from  Scotland,  the  Che- 
viot hills,  and  part  of  Cumberland }  walhed  on 
the  E.  by  the  German  Ocean ;  and  feparated  from 
Durham  on  the  S.  by  the  Tyne  and  Derwent. 
This  counry  extends  about  66  miles  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.  and  47  in  breadth  from  £.  to 
W.  It  contains  11  market  towns,  %%o  villages, 
and  460  pariflies.  The  face  of  the  country, 
cfpecially  towards  the  weft  is  roughened  with 
huge  mountains,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which 
are  the  Qheviot  bills,  and  the  high  ridge  called 
Pjde/dalts  but  the  lands  are  level,  towards  the  fern 
Xiue  antJt  the  borders  of  Dorharo.  The  climate, 
like  that  of  every  other  mountainous  cotintry 
near  the  fea,  is  moift  and  difagreeable :  the  air, 
however,  is  pure  and  healthy,  being  well  venti- 
lated by  breezes  and  ftrong  galea,  of  wind  ;  and 
in  winter  mitigated  by  the  warm  vapours  from 
the  two  feas,  the  Irifli  and  the  German  Ocean, 
i^  htuated.  The  foil  varies 
of  the  county.    Among  the 
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betwe^-n  which  it 
in  difo^cnt  parts 


kilte  it  it  barren ;  thongh  it  affordt  good  paftun 
for  fheep,  which  cover  tbofe  movntaios.  The 
low  country,  when  properly  cultivated,  produces 
plenty  of  wfaeAt  aad  all  ibrts  of  grain ;  and  gceat 
part  of  it  is  laid  out  in  meadowt  and  rich  ifl^ 
clofurct.  Northuoiberlaad  is  well  watered  with 
many  rivers,  rivdleCt,  and  fbunUins|  its  greateft 
rivers  a«e  the  Tw  e  bs  and  the  Tyae»  The  moun- 
tains of  Northumberland  are  fuppofed  to  contaia 
lead  ore  and  other  m^alt,  as  they  in  all  refpeds 
re&mblc  thofe  pares  of  Wales  and  Scotlaed  where 
lead  miner,  have  been  found.  But  the  inhabitantt 
are  diverted  fhont  inquines  of  this  nature,  by  the 
certain  proftet  and  conftant  employmeDt  they 
enjoy  in  working  the  coal  pits*  with  which  thit 
county  abouudt.  The  city  of  LoodoPi  tod  the 
greateft  part  of  England  are  fupplied  with  fuel 
from  thefe  ftoret  of  NorthumberUodt  which  ait 
inexhauftible,  enrich  the  proprietors,  and  em- 
ploy  an  incredible  number  of  handt  and  (hipping. 
About  658,858  chaldrons  are  aanuaUy  fliipped  for 
London.  There  are  no  natural  woods  ol^*  any  coo* 
fequence,  but  many  planutions  near  the  feats 
of  noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Pot-herbti  reets^ 
^lads,  and  everykarticle  of  the  kitcbe,n*gaFdeo  and 
orchard,  are  raifed  in  great  plenty,  at  are  alfo 
apricots,  peaches,  and  ne^arlnee.  The  fpovitaoe- 
out  fruits.it  produces  in  common  with  other 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  are  jcrab  apples,  floes» 
hazel  nuts,  brambleberries,  juniperbenieti  wood 
ftrawberries,  cranUrriet,  aad  bilberriet»  Nor- 
thumberland raifes  a  great  number  of  eicelicnt 
horiet  and  black  cattle,  and  afiibrdt  pafturc  foe 
numerous  flocks  of  (beep ;  both  the  cattle  and 
flieep  are  of  a  large  breed*  but  the  wool  is  coarfer 
than  that  which  the  more  foutbcm  counties  pro* 
duce.  The  hills  and  mouotaiBS  abound  wiih  ted 
deer,  foxes,  hares,  rabbits,  heathqocks,  grouib, 
partridges,  quails,  plovers,  teals,  and  woodcockt. 
The  fea  and  rivert  are  well  flocked  with  fi Jb ; 
efpecialty  the  Tweed,  in  which  a  vaft  number  of 
iaimon  is  caught  and  carried  to  TinemouiJi  wheie 
being  pickled,  they  are  conveyed  by  fea  to  Lon- 
don,  and  fold  undclr  the  naate  of  Nmufca/flt  Sai^ 
men.  A  great  number  of  Roman  raoaumeota  h«ve 
been  found  in  this  county ;  but  the  moH  Kinerk- 
able  curiofity  of  that  kind  confiftt  In  the  rcmaias 
of  Hadrian's  vallum  and  the  wrI^  of  Sevenie.  See 
Adrian's  Wall  and  Sevbrus's  Wall.  The 
moft  noted  towns  in  NoKhumberlaed»  are  New- 
caftle,  Morpeth,  Alnwick,  Berwick,  Hexham^ 
and  North  Shields.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  total  populalioa  of  thit  countyy 
as  ftated  in  the  return  to  parliament  a6tb  June 
i8oi,  was  163,468;  the  number  of  roalea,  769223; 
of  females,  87,145  ;  and  of  houfet^  578*  Alh* 
WICK  is  the  county  town. 

(a.)  Northumberland,  a  town  of  New 
Hampftiire,  in  Grafton  county,  on  the  E*  bank  of 
the  Connedicut)  at  the  mouth  ef  the  Anoooo* 
fick. 

Xi*)  Northumberland,  a  county  of  PtsofyU 
vania,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lycoming,  £.  by 
Luzerne,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  Dauphis6 
and  Mifflin  counties.  It  contained  16  townlhipSf 
27,071  citizens*  and  89  flaves*  in  1795.  The  ca- 
pital is  Sunbury. 

(4.)  North uMBBRLANDi  a  fiourifliiog  town 
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k  tb»  db«v9  MODty  (IT  3d  ^  t^  J»»^ion  of  the 
K.  and  W.  bnoch^ofc  ttoe  SuiquhaiUMh,  %  oiilM 
Kby  W.ofSQobaunii. 

(5.}  NoftTUUMBSftLAMP,  a  coiuity ,of  Virgtttiat 
bouidcd  S.  by  Cbeiifwak*  Bay.  &  by  Lancaftcr, 
W.  by  Rkhoioadt  K.  by  Weftmoreland  counties 
nd  N£.  by  tb«  Potonac.  It  40  ailts  long  aod 
15  broad,  aad  contaited  4643  citncns^  and  4460 
(Uvctia  1795. 

UO  NoaTHVMUMMKD  IsLAMBSy.  a.  cbaio  of 
iiaadi  near  the  Nfi.  eoaft  of  New  Upland.  Lon. 
149^ to  150^  %o'E*  La^fram.  ai^  %9f  to  ai«  16'  N; 

NoftTHUMBaiANs^  tbe  oativcB  of  Noithumbev* 
laid.  They  were  aocwatly  ftigmatifed  at.  a  fa- 
vage^  bar^arosa  people^  addided  to.  cruelty,  and 
lauffd  to  lapine.  The  tautb  ia^  before  the  union 
ef  the  two  ccowna  of  Borland  aod  Scotland,  th9 
boidenra  00  each  ide  wcae  eEUmely  Uceotioua 
aad  oBgowmaiUe,  trained  up  t^  war  ^om  theif 
io£2Bcy,  and  habkaaled  to  phmder  by  the  anitH* 
at  iacw^toia  aaade  into  each  kingdom  ^  i^ciirfiona 
wbach  neither  truce  nor  treaty  could  totally  pre- 
teat.  People  of  a  pacific  diipolkios»  who  pro^ 
pofcd  to-  earn  t^ir  lirelihood  by  agriculture^ 
could  not  reoudo  iftacouotsy  expo&d  to  the  viov 
fence  of  a  bold  and  defpcnte  eneaemy ;  tbepefbra 
the  landf  lay  oaculliiated,  and  in  a  great  mea* 
fere  deferaed  by  every  body  bnt  lawlela  adven* 
taicriy  wha  fnbfifted  hf  plunder  and  rapine. 
There  waa  a  trad,  50  inUea  in  length  and  '^  in 
keadth,  between  Berwick  and  Carlifle,  known 
by  the  aaoie  of  the  DekaUaSk  land^  to  which 
bath  natMS  laid  ciaiin»  though  it  betonged  to 
anther ;  and  thie  waa  oocnpiedby  a  iet  of  ban- 
ditti who  plundered  on  c^ch  fide»  and  what  they 
tolc  io  one  khigdom,  they  fold  openly  in  the' 
atber :  nay,  they  weie  fo  dttleroua  in  their  occu^ 
patioh,  that  by  nicans  of  hot  bread  applied  to  the 
bont  of  the  cattle  which  they  ftole,  |ji«y  twifted 
thca  in  fnch  a  numner,  that»  when  the  right 
awaera  Aw  theat  in  the  market^  they  did  not 
kaow  iheir  own  property. .  Wardena  were  api. 
poiotcd  to  gnaid  the  iMachea  in  each  kingdom  ( 
and  thefe  olicce  weve  confcired  00  noblemen  of 
the  £rft  chaniAer  for  mflucnce,  valour,  and  inte- 
t^.  The  £ngl¥hbocdev  waa  divided  into  three 
aMchea,  called  the  #1^  4a^  and  MJ4(/^  iMvrcirj  ; 
the  gcntleoMi  of  the  county  were  conMtuted 
dapoty-wandcoa,  who  held  oiarcb-cottrta,  regula- 
ted the  watebea,  difoipKned  the  militia^  and  took 
neaAiret  for  aflenabhog  them  io  avma  at  the  firft 
aiarm :  but  in  the  tino  of  peace  tiMy  were  ohieAy 
cnployad  in  Aapprefing  the  iofoleoce  and  ri^ine 
of  tiie  boi4ei«rfl.  Since  the  union  of  the  crowna, 
iiowever»  Northnmbeahmd  k  totally  changed, 
both  witii  refpeA  to  the  improvement  of  the  lands, 
aad  the  Mformation  of  the  inhabiUnta.  Th« 
SiottQda  being  now  fecure  f aom  incurfion  and  in- 
fok,  aie  iettled  by  cacdilable  farmera,  and  culti- 
v^  like  other  parta  of  the  kingdom.  Aa  hof. 
tilitiea  have  long  ceaied,  the  people  have-  for^ 
tW  ttCe  of  araac,  and  exercife  themfelvee  to  the 
iBcre  eligible  avocatipoa  of  peace ;  In  breeding 
<^  aod  cattle,  aaanoriog  the  grottada,  working 
a  thecoal-pite,  aod  in  different  branchea  of  com- 
a»ce  and  manufiadure.  In  their  perfooa  they 
ajtgeaerallytall,  ftrong,  bold,  hardy,  and  freih- 
coloored  $  and  though  oiore'  poliAvad  than  their 
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anceftors^  not  quite  fo  civilised  aa  their  foothern 
netgbboun^  The  commanatty  are  well  fed,  lodg- 
ed, and  clothed ;  aod  all  0/  them  remarkably 
diftinguiibed  hy  a  kind  of  fiibMetk  or  vfhurU^ 
from  a  particttlar  way  of  pronounving  the  letter  R^ 
aa  if  they  hawked  it  up  from  the  wind-pipe,  like 
the  cawing  of  rooka.  In  other  refp'-^a,  the  lan- 
guage they  (peak  it»  a  mixture  of  the  Engliih  and 
Scottifli  diiileda.  Thene  ia  00  material  dtftinction 
between  the  fafhionable  people  of  Northumber- 
land aod  thofe  of  the  fame  rank  in  other  parta  of 
the  kingdom.:  tbe  iaxtit  form  of  education  win 
pretduce  the  fame  effedta  in  all  couiHriea.  Th|» 
gcntlenaea  of  Northumberland,  however,  are  re- 
markable for  their  courage,  bofpi^ality,  and  hard 
drioki^B^  • 

(1.)  ^  NoaTMwaanw  adj.  [nwrtb  and  weard^ 
SWMi.]  Being  towaada  the  north. 

(a  >*  Northward.  )  adv.  inortjf  and  weardi] 

*«NoaTHWAiDa.      3      Towards  the  north.— 
Miftakfi  me  not  for  my  complexion ; 

Being  me  the  faireft  creature  nortJb^ard  bjomt 

Where  Phoebua'  fire  fcarde  thawh  the  icicles, 

Aad  prove  whofe  blood  is  reddeft.  S/iaK 

•-M-Goiog  northward  aioof,  aa  long  aa  th^y  had 
any  doobt  of  being  purfoed,  at  laft  they  crowed 
the  Qceaa  to.  Spain.  ^«Mr.— 

North^uard  beyond  the  mountaioi  we  wiI|-fQ^ 

Where  rocka  lie  #oierM  with  etemal  fnow* 

DrffdetU 
-«▲  dole  prifoner  in  a  room  ao  4(^01  fqvare*  hiring 
at  the  north  fide  of  hia  chamb«:r»  ta  at  JtfheHy  ta 
walk  ao  feet  fouthward»  not  to  waAh  ao  l^eet  ttsribm 
matfd.    L^kr^ 

(i.)  Noeth  WATsni  or  NoarH  Sax.  See 
«ac,  N^'  7. 

(a.)  ^InaTMoWATBR  ByaiDOl,  a  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  Forfarihire,  a^  the  old  bridge  over  the 
North  £ik^  4  tmlea  N.  of  Montcofe  j  containing 
about  70  people  in  179^. 

U.)NonTHWB8T.  «•/.  [narC^  and  W4f>?.]  The 
point  between  the  north  and  weft.-^Ti]t;  bathing 
placea,  thia  they  may  remiiio  under  the  iun  uiitS 
evening,  be  expofed  unto  the  iuiumer  fettinj^,  that 
ia  nortbmeji*    Sromm'j  Fuigar  J$'  r^uru 

(1.)  NoaTH.waaT  Coaar  q«  ^dkM^aicA,  the 
name  given  .to  the  country  on  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  continent  of  America,  lying  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Thia  extenfive  country  h^a  ihe  appear-. 
aiace  of  one  continued  foreft  nhpundiog  with 
pinea,  alder,  birch,  bazle,  bruHiwood,  and  other 
treea,  producing  goofeberrtea,  c\irranta»  rafpbei*. 
rlea^  and  va*ioua  other  fruita.  It  ia  inhabited  by 
nnmeroua  tribea^of  Indiana,.  IndepeoUem  of  each 
oth«r»  and  difil^rttig  in  langUMge,  cuAoma*  &c* 
Th^  appear  to  lub&fi  chiefly  by  hunting  and. 
fiihkig.  The  country  abuyodb  wuh  oitera,  ra^ 
coona,  beavera,  marmotr^martiius.  &c.  whoie  (kinai 
aite  tbe  chief  articles  of  commeice  between  thft: 
natlvea  and  £uiopeana»  Copper,  ginleng,  oi|^, 
^.  j|re  alfo  procured.  Between  1785  <ind  i7gg, 
there  had  arrived  at  Canion  in  China  from  thta 
ceaft-  9  veilela  of  different  natioua.  I'he  ccKii^ 
abounda  with  a  vaft  number  oi  illaoda.  Among 
thefe  <ae  QuasN  CnaaLOTTa'a  island,  Noot- 
tjt^  Putt  Mulgriive,  the  peniitiuta  oi  alashkaa 
&c.  &c.  Above  50  ot  thefe  have  bei-n  vititcU  by 
European  navigatora  from  France,  Sj()ain,  KuAia, 

and 
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and  Britain ;  and  the  natives  appeared  very  friend- 
ly. Mr  EtcheS)  who  fitted  out  (hips  from  Eng^- 
land  a  few  years  ago,  concluded  that  the  North- 
Weft  cpaft  of  America,  from  Lat.  48°  to  47°  N. 
is  not  one  continued  trad  of  land,  but  a  chain  of 
Hlands.  In  1787,  Capt.  J.  Kendrick,  of  the  Co- 
lumbU,  carried  on  a  profitable-traffic  with  the  na« 
tives  for  furs ;  and  purchafed  a  trad:  of  their  coun« 
try  comprehending  340  miles  fquarei  for  his  em^ 
ployers.  « 

(3.)  North-West  Passage,  a  fuppofed  paf- 
iage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  through  Uudfoo'i  Bay 
or, Davis's  Straits,  the  difcovery  of  which  hath 
been  frequently  attempted  without  fuccefs ;  not- 
withftanding  which,  many  are  ftill  of  opinion  that 
it  is  i^radticable.    The  idea  of  a  palfage  to  the 
Baft  Indies  by  the  north  pole,  or  through  fome 
opening  near  to  it,  was  fuggefted  as  early  as  1517, 
by  Rob.rt  Thome,  a  merchant  of  Briftol.     In 
155  7»  Sir  Martin  Forbilher  failed  to  6a°  lat.  N. 
where  he  difcovered  the  (traits  which  bear  his 
name.    In  1607,  Henry  Hudfon  was  fent,  at  the 
expenfe  of  fome  merchants  in  London,  to  difcover 
a  pafTage  l>y  the  north  pole  to  Japan  and  China* 
He  failed  from  Gravefend  on  tha  ift  of  May,  and 
on  the  flift  of  June  fell  in  with  the  land  to  the 
weftward,  in  lat.  73^,  which  he  named  HoU^nviiih' 
Mope.    On  the  27th  he  difcovered  Spitfbergen,  and 
met  with  much  ice.'  The  higheft  latitude  in  which 
he  made  an  obft  rvation  was  80°  iy\    See  Hud- 
son, N°  I.    In  March  1609,  Jones  Poole  was 
lent  by  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  the  reft  of  the . 
Mufcovy  company,  to  make  further  difcoveries 
towards  the  north  pole.    After  greait  feverity  of 
weather,  and  many  difficulties  from  ice,  he  made 
the  S.  part  of  Spitfbergen  on  the  x6th  of  May ; 
and  failing  along  and  founding  the  coaft,  he  made 
many  accurate  difcoveries ;  but  was  not  in  that 
voyage  able  to  proceed  beyond  79°  50'.     He  was 
again  employed  (z6ii),  in  a  fmall  ve0el  called 
the  Eli/abetb,  to  attempt  the  north-weft  paifagf ; 
but  after  lurmounting  numberlefs  difficulties,  and 
penetrating  to  80°  lat.  N.  he  loft  (lia  (hip  at  Spitf<^ 
bergen.  Two  voyages,  equally  unfuccefsful,  were 
made  in  1614  and  >i6i5»  by  Baffin' and  Fothesby  ;. 
the  latter  of  whom  concludes  the- account  of  his 
difcoveries  and  dangers,  with  exhorting  the  com- 
pany who  employed  him,  not  to  adventure  more 
than  150/.  or  200/.  at  moft  on  yearly  voyages  to 
thefe  feas.    Hitherto  nothing  had*  been  done  in 
this  great  undertaking  but  by  private  advent urees> 
fitted  out  for  the  double  purpofe  of  difcovery  and 
private  advantage ;  aiid  the  polar  regions  remained 
unexplored  in  that  direction  from  161-5  till  17759 
when  Captain  Pbipps,  afterwards  Lord  Mulgrave, 
undertook  the  voy<ige  by  his  Majefiy'a  d^fire  and 
penetrated  vo  80^  37';  but  could  proceed  no  far- 
ther, as  he  was  there  oppofed  by  one  cont(naed 
plain  of  fmooth  unbroken  ice,  bounded  only  by 
the  horizon.     Many  other  attempts  have  been 
made  to  difcover  tiu»  pallage,  by  failing  along  the 
weftern  coaft  of  America  j  but  hitherto  without 
fucceft.     So  early  as  1579,  Sir  Francis  Drake  af- 
fured  queen '£ii  fa  bet  b,  that  <  he  had  failed' fome 
leagues  up  the  ft  raits  of  Anian  (See.AiitAN),  and 
difcovered  New  Albion,  to  the  N.  of  California;. 
but  the  ftrait  is  nowiknown  to  have  no  exiftence; 
and  Drake's  real  difcoveriea  were  not  improved* 
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In  1^30,  king  Charl^  I.  lent  captain  Luke  FoK 
in  one  of  his  pinnaces  to  attempt  the  paflage ;  but 
of  his  proceedings  we  know  nothing,  but  that  he 
leached  Port  Nelfon  in  Hudfop's  Bay,  where  he 
found  fome  remains  of  former  navigators.    Next 
year  captain  James  was  fitted  oot  by  the  mer- 
chants x>i  Briftol  for  the  iame  purpole.     Janes 
waa  one  of  the  ableft  .navigators  that  ever  iailed 
from  England  or  any  other  country  ;  and  hit  voy- 
ages to  the  north  were  printed  in  1663.^  After 
all  the  experiments  he  had  made,  he  concluded 
that  there  was  no  fuch  paflage ;  or  if  there  be^ 
he  affirmed  .that  the  difcovery  of  it  would  not  be 
attended  with  thofe  advantages  which  are  com- 
monly expefted.    His  rcafons,  however,  for  the& 
opinions  have  been  anfwered,  and  many  fubfe- 
quent  attempts  have  been  made  to  perform  what 
he  thought  impoffibie.     The   arguments  for  a 
north- weft  paflage  were  fo  plaufible,  that  in  1774 
an  ad  of  parliament  was  pafled  to  encourage  the 
difcovery  of  it.    Among  many  others*  captain 
Cook  attempted  the  difcovery  in  vain,  and  thecce 
adopted  James's  opinion.    (See  Cook,  N^  iU, 
j  7,  II.)    This  celebrated  navigator,  atter^  having 
proceeded  northwards  to  the  ^eftem  extremity 
of  America,  and  afcertained  the  proximity  of  the 
two  great  continents  of  Afia  and  America,  return- 
ed to  the  Sandwich  iflands,  firmly  perliiaded  of 
the  impradicability  of  a  paflage  in  that  hemifphere 
from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  eiiher 
by  an  eaftern  or  a  weftern  courfe.  Later  voyagerSy 
however,  have  pretended  to  deted  fome  errors  in 
Cook's  diicoveries;  and  the.  author  of  a  fmall 
tra6t,   entitled  jin  authentic  Statement  of  all  the 
FaSi  relative  to  Nootka  Sotmdf  goes  a  great  way 
to  make  the  diicovery  not  yet  hopelefo.    In  his 
account  of  the  expedition  under  the  diie^ftion  of 
Meflrs  Etches,  he  lays,  that  *«  one  of  the  firft  dif- 
coveries  made  by  thefe  Ihips  was,  that  what  was 
by  the  immortal  Cook  laid  down  as  a  continua- 
tion of  the  north-weft  continent  of  America,  and 
lying  between  the  northern  latitudes  of  48^  and 
57%  is  on  the  contrary  an  extenfive  clufter  of  un- 
explored iOands  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of 
friendly  Indians,  with  whom  a  regular  connexion 
was  formed."  Thefe  iflands  they  difcovered,  con- 
trary to  the  aflertion  of  Captain  Cook,  to  conceal 
fibe  opening  of  a  vaft  inland  fea,  or  arcbipelagOt 
in  all  probability  equal  to  the  Mediterranean  or 
Baltic,  feas,  and  dividing  the  great  northern  con- 
tinent of  America.     The  Princefs  Royal  penetra- 
ted fome  hundred  leagues  among  them  in  a  N£. 
cpurie,  to  within  soo  leagues  of  Hudfon's  l^ouie, 
l^ut  had  oot  then  an  opportunity  to  explore  the 
extreme  termination  of  that  archipelago,   their 
commercial  concerns  obliging  them  to  return  to 
the  China  market ;  but  the  commanders  had  the 
ftrongeft  reafbns  to  believe,  had  time  favoured 
their  furvey,  that  they  fliould  have  been  able  to 
djfcovei;  the  long  wiflied-for  paflage  between  the 
Atlantic  .and  ^oiitb  Sea.'    They  conceived,  that 
ihould  neither  |he  inland  arm  of  the  fea  through 
^hich  the  Princefs lElo^al  penetrated,  nor  a  large 
ftrait  named  Sir  Charles  MiiUUHoo'j,  About  three 
dfgrees  to  the   fouthward,   be  found  to  reach 
acrofs  thecontineaty  yet  that  the  land  barrier  muft 
be  very  inconfiderable  ^  and  that  at  the  extremity 
of  this  bay  ai>radticable  paflagCi  either  by  rivers 
-^  or 
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or  lakes.  wilU  by  pcrfeverance,  be  found  termi- 
natiog  towards  Huijron's  Bay.  Upoo  the  whole, 
however^  it  appears  extremely  doubtful  whether 
there  be  fuch  a  paflage;  but  it  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  difiK>irered9  if  difcovered  at  ally  by  the  pro- 
greifiTe  advancee  of  mercantile  enterprife,  than 
by  any  expedition  exprefsly  undertaken  for  that 
purpofe. 

(4.)  NoaTH-WssT  RiTBR»  a  river  of  North 
Carolina,  formed  by  the  jun^on  of  Haw  and  Deep 
rivers,  which  Calls  into  the  Clarendon.  It  is  300 
yards  broad  at  Aihwoodt  and  has  petrified  trees 
on  its  banks* 

(i.)  No&TH*WEST£aN,  adj.  helongmg  to  the 
North-Weft, 

(1.)  NoRTH-WBSTBaN  Tbrritort.  ot  Tbr- 
RiTORT  North-West  OF  THE  OHt6«  Ao  exten- 
gve  country  ot  N.  America,  comprehending  all 
that  pm  of  the  United  States  which  lies  NW.  of 
the  Ohio.  It  is  fituated  between  81.  8.  and  91.  8 
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which  are  84  miles  feparate,  there  Is  an  exten&w 
tradt  of  level  rich  land,  which  ends  in  a  high  ridge 
15  miles  from  the  Illinois,  and  on  which  are  a  great 
number  of  French  villages,  which,  with  thofe  of 
8t  Lewis  and  St  Genevieve,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Mifliiippi,  contained  about  staoo  citizens  in  i8oo» 
The  territory  abounds  with  various  ufeful  mine- 
rals, coalsj  free-ftone,  lime- ft  one,  lead  ^nd  iron 
ores  i  a  filver  mine,  numerous  £alt  fprings,  excel- 
lent  white  and  blue  clay  for  grais  and  earthen 
wares,  &c.  The  furface  is  every  where  pleaiknt 
and  healthy;  the  hills  gentle  and  fweliing;.the 
foil  conftfts  of  all  varieties,  but  in  general  is  very 
fertile,  producing  naturally  great  quantities  of 
grapes,  of  which  excellent  wine  is  made ;  a  great 
variety  of  trees,  particularly  maple  or  fugar  trees* 
fycamores,  elms,  oaks  of  all  kinds;  mulberryt 
hiccory,  walnut,  cherry,  chefnut,  butternut,  fa£. 
fafiras,  afti,  afphi,  papaw,  locuft,  lime,  cucumbert 
and  various  kinds  of  apple,  pear,  and  plumb  treesy 
Lon.  W'  and  between  37^  and  50^  Lat.  Nl    Its  .&c.;  and  by  cultivation,  wheat,  rye,  com,  indigo, 


gieateft  length,  according  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Morfe, 
is  about  900  miles,  and  its  greateft  breadth  700 : 
but  Mr  Jafeph  Scott,  in  his  VnH^d  States  Gazetteert 
makes  its  length  from  S£.  to  NE.  about  1 1 70  miles, 
attd  its  greateft  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  8oa : 
while  Dr  Brookes  and  John  Walker  ftate  ks  total 
contents  at  11,000  fquare  miles;  but  Dr  Morfe 
makes  it  no  lefs  than  4 1 1,000.    It  is  totally  omit- 
ted io  Mbr  Cmttwell's  Gaxetteer.    This  extenfive 
territory  is  lx>unded  on  the  N.  by  p&rt  of  the 
Dorthem  boandary  line  of  the  United  States;  on 
the  £.  by  Pcnniyivania  and  the  lakes ;  on  the  S. 
by  the  Ohio)  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Miffifippi.  Its 
total  cootenta  are  eftimated  at  463,040,000  acres; 
of  which  43,o4o/x>o  are  water.    Hence  there  re- 
main sso  miUtons  of  acres  belonging  to  the  Fede- 
ral Gosiprnment,  to  be  fold  for  .the  exttn^ion  of 
the  national  debt ;  except  a  narrow  ftrip  of  land 
bordering  on  the  S.  of  lake  £rie,  and  ftretchtng 
xao  miles  W.  of  the  W.  limit  of  Pennfylvania, 
which  belongs  to  Connedicut.  Only  a  fmall  part 
of  this  territory  is  as  yet  purchaied  from  the  na- 
tive Indiana  by  Congrefs,  in  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
1795  \  ^^oi  goods  to  the  value  of  ao,ooo  dollars 
were  delivered  to  the  Indians ;  and  an  annual  de- 
livery of  goods  to  the  value  of  9500  dollars  was 
agreed  to  by  the  United  States.   When  the  whole 
tnnritory  is  purchaied  and  iettled,  it  is  to  be  di- 
vided into  five  States,  to  ht  added  to  the  Union. 
The  part  already  fettled,  by  citizens  of  the  Ameri- 
can republic  is  divided  into  5  counties,  viz.  Was  h- 
iSGToa,  ere^fted  in  Z788 ;  Hamiltoih  ^t  Clair, 
and  &«r,  in  1790;  and  Watns,  in  1796.   Thefe 
,  are  organtied  with  proper  offic^  civil  and  mili- 
tary. There  are  alfo  fettleroents  at  Marietta^  at  the 
ZDouth  of  the  Muikingum,  under  the  Ohio  Com- 
paoy ;  at  Galliopolis,  and  between  the  two  Mla- 
mit,  nnder  Col.  Symmers ;  befldes  feveral  other 
P^.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Mu&ingum, 
Hockkocking,  Sciota,  Great  and  Little  Miami, 
preat  Kanhanay,  Blue  and  Wabafli,  which  fall 
into  the  Ohio ;  the  Au  Vafe,  Illinois,  Ouifconling, 


tobacco,  cotton,  &c.  The  woods  abotind  with  all 
kinds  of  game ;  wild  cattle,  deer,  bears,  wolvest 
buffaloes,  partridges,  pheasants,  ducks,  fwans,  tur* 
keys,  &c.  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The  popo- 
latton  of  this  territory  is  not  aft;ertained,  but  was 
eftimated,  Jn  1800,  at  about  84,000,  of  whom 
65,000  are  Indiatas.  The  climate  is  uncommonly 
excellent  and  healthy,  and  fprings  of  excellent 
water  abound  everywhere.  A  temporary  govern- 
ment waseftablifhed  by  Congrefs  in  1787,  under  a 
governor  and  three  judges,  appointed  by  Congrefs; 
a  general  aftembiy,  confifting  of  the  governor  and 
legiflative  council  of  Qve;  and  a  houfepf  repr&- 
fentatives,  eleded  by  the  citizens,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  for  every  500  males.  When  any  of 
the  five  ftates,  into  which  this  territory  is  to  be 
divided,  flull  have  60,000  citizens,  it  /ball  be  ad- 
mitted  into  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  fiiall  be 
entitled  to  (end  delegates  to  the  Congrefs,  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  and  to  form 
a  permanent  republican  conftitution  for  itfelf. 
And  in  the  mean  time  it  is  a  fixed  article  in  the  pre- 
fent  temporary  government,  that  **  noperfon  &all 
ever  be  molefted  on  account  of  his  mode  of  wor- 
(hip,  or  religious  fentiments;''  and  that  '*  there  fliall 
be  neither,^!0«rry  nor  involuntary  fcrvitude  in  the 
laid  territory.*' — The  forts  and  pofts  of  protec- 
tion on  the  frontiers  are  forts  Lawrence,  Wayne» 
Recovery,  Franklin,  Harmar,  Stuben,  Fayette, 
Hamilton,  Knox,  Jefterfon,  St  Clair,  Mariatta,  and 
St  Vincennes.  Among  the  antiquities  of  this  coun- 
try there  are  many  ancient  forts,  moftly  of  an  ob- 
long form,  and  overgroiAi  with  wood,  from  the 
age  of  which  it  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  for^s  can- 
not be  left  than  looo  Tears  old.  .  But  not  a  relic 
of  tradition  is  preferved  concerning  them.* 
NORTH WICH,  or  >  a  fmall  town  of  CheOiire, 
NORTHWICK,  5  long  celebrated  for  its 
rock-falt  and  brine  pits.  The  ftratum  of  ialt  lies 
about  40  yards  deep ;  and  fome  of  them  are  hol- 
lowed into  the  form  of  a  temple.  The  defcent  is 
through  a  dome,  the  roof  fupported  by  rows  of 
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IK^ikias,  and  Chippeway,  &c.  which  fall  into  the  pillars  about  two  yards  thick,  and  feveral  in  height ; 

Miffi&ppi  •  the  St  Lewis,  Kennoomic,  St  Jofeph^  and  when  illuminated  with  a  iufficient  number  of 

Barbae,  Grand,  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  Sandnilky,  candles,they  make  a  moft  magnificent  appearance. 

Cajahoga,  and  many  others  which  run  into  the  Above  the  fait  is  a  bed  of  whitiih  clay  (argUU 

ukei.   Between  the  Illinois  and  the  Kaikaikias,  c^rula-ctncreajf  ufed  in  making  the  ijverpool 
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earthen  ware ;  and  in  the  fame  place  is  alfo  dog  a 

Eood  deal  of  ifypfum,  or  pUfter-ftone.  The  fo(Bl 
tit  is  generally  yeHow,  and  femipelludd,  fome^ 
timed  de^Mfed  with  a 'dull  greenifih  earth ;  and  is 
toften  found,  but  in  fmaU  quantities,  quite  clear 
«nd  colooHefs.  The  town  is  fitoated  near  the 
Dane^  and  is  tolerably  handf  >rae :  it  h»«  «  market 
«l>n  Friday.'  It  is  ao  ipilcsNE.  of  Cheller,and  173 
NW.  of  London.   Lon.  a.  36.  W.  Lat.  53. 16.  N. 

<i.)  •  N4JRTHWim).  »./.  [north  and  wnd.]  The 
mkid  that  bloi^s  from  the  north.— 
The  clouds  were  fled, 

Driven  by  a  kven^nortknuinj,  Miltofi. 

When  the  fierce  ntfrthv^'md^  with  his  airy 
forces> 

Rears  Hp  the  Baltidc  to  a  foaming  fury.  JFatU. 

(ft.)  Tfu  NoitTH  WiHD  is  gefterally  accompa- 
<ftied  with  a  cbnfiderabte  degree  of  cold.  It  fome- 
fime*  Mows  with  almoft  IrrefiftiMe  fury.  It  ts 
^en  tnemloned  bf  the  <xlaffic  authors  under  the 
name  of  Boreal .    See  Boi^  6  a  s . 

NORTHWOOD,  a  townfh^p  of  New  Hamp- 
Am>,  in  Rockingham  county*,  coritainiug  744  c*ti- 
^ens  tn  1795.  Oryftal  and  cryftallme  fpar  are 
found  in  it.    It  is  39  miles  NW.  oif  Portfmouth. 

Noarti  YAftMOCrn,  atownofMatnCyitiCum- 
'bcrland  county;  140  miles  NE.  of  Bofton,  and 
484  frmn  Philadelphia.  Lon.  4.  ss-  &•  of  thatcRy. 
L«t.  43.47' N.  * 

North  Ybll.    Bee  Yttt,  N*  4. 

NORTIA.  the  goddeft  of  Fortune  among  tbe 
■ancient  Etrurians.  Liv.  wW,  3. 
'  <i.)  NORTON,  or  CHi?PiMd  NftfcrOH,  a  bo- 
Mugl)  of  Oxfurd(hire»  with  a  good  market  on 
Wednefday  for  com,  cattle,  &c.  ti  mrtes  SW.  of 
Banbury,  and  74  NW.  of  London:  Lon.  x.  17.  W. 
I*at.  5t.  S5'  N. 

(ft.)  NoRTOH,  a  town  of  Cheshire,  4  infles 
ftom  Warrington,  with  a  good  mrodew  alms-htjof^, 
ft>ut!ded  by  P.  Brook,  Efq.  on  the  fite  of  a  ptrory 
«f  canons  regular  of  8t  Auguftirte,  founded  by 
William,  fon  of  Nfgel|u8,  A.  D.  it 35,  who  did 
not  live  to  complete  hts  defign :  for  Euftace  de 
Borgatille  granted  to  Hugh  d^  Catherine  paftures' 
lor  100  (heep,  in  cafe  he  finifhed  the  chnrch  m  all 
refpedts  conformable  to  the  intent  of  the  founderB. 
It  #aa  gninted  afterwards  to  R.  Brook,  Efq. 
'    (3-)  Nt)RT0H,  a  town  In  the  NE.  of  Cape  Brt- 

(4.)  Notrow,  a  ttfwnlhlp  of  Maflachufetts,  b 
BHftol  cotttttyt  33  ttiles  S.  of  Bofton ;  inconrpo- 
rMed  ki  t^ti,  and  containing  1428  citizens  hi 
1705.    It  has  tuanufadtures  of  ochre  and  nai1s» 

(5.)  NORTOK,  a  town  of  S.  Carofina»  %i  fuiles 
88£.  of  Columbia. 

<6.)  Norton,  a  townftiip  6f  Vermotit,  in  ElTex 
county,  on  the  Canada  line  between  Hollaud  on 
tbe  W.  and  Canaan  on  tke  E. 

(7.)  NoRTOn,  Thomas,  an  Englifli  lawyer  and 
poety  bom  in  Bedfordfhire.  He  affiiled  Stemhold 
ftud  Hopkins  in  their  tranflation  of  the  Pfalurs.  In 
conjUnAiou  with  Thomas  Sackville  he  wrcfte  a 
dramatic  piece,  entitled  F^rrcse  and  Porrex;  which 
was  reprinted  under  the  title  of  GorMvc  ;  from 
heroes  of  tbefe  names  in  Oetiffrey  of  Monmonth's 
fabulous  hiftory  of  Britain.    He  died  in  1584. 

<8.)  Norton,  John,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of 
Charlet  II.  who  pubtimed  a  cutious  work,  en- 
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titled;  The  ScMof^s  Tdit-Metuiht  in  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  alter  the  orthography  of  the  Enghfli 
language ;  bttt  whtdi,  like  all  fimilar  attempts, 
proved  abortive. 

{9.)  Norton  8oT7fiD,  or)  an  inlet  of  the  fcj, 

{^.)  NoRTow^s  SouwD,  5  on  the  W.  Cosft  of 
N.  America,  difcovered  in  Capt.  Cook^  laft  voy- 
age, and  fo  named  in  honour  of  Sir  Fletcher  Nor- 
ton, Lord  Gtantley.  ft  extends  a#  Far  as  64*  i^ 
Lat^  N.  There  is  no  good  ftatron  for  Ihips,  nor 
even  a  tolerable  harbour.  In  all  the  found.  Mr 
King,  on  hit  landmg  here,  idifcemed  many  fpt< 
cious  valleys,  with  rivers  flowing  through  them, 
well  wooded,  and  bounded  with  tiVlls  c^  a  m<3de- 
rate  height.  One  of  the  rivers  towarrds  the  NW. 
fcemed  to  be  contideraMe;  and  he  Ibppofed,  from 
its  direAion,  that  it  difcharged  itfelf  into  the  fea 
from  the  head  of  the  bay.  Some  of  his  peoplr, 
penetrating  beyond  this  into  the  coutttrv,  found 
the  trees  to  be  of  a  larger  fitt  tht  funhcr  they 
proceeded.  Lon.  11^7.  tj.  W.  Ltt.  64.  31.  N. 
Or  Brookes  places  ft  fn  Loft.  iiSa«  47.  W.  Mr 
Cruttwell  in  t;Si*  to  164*. 

NORTSEE  OkOTE,  a  ttmn  of  Holftein. 

NORVENICH,  a  towti  tft  Erance,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Rder,  and  late  duchy  of  Juliers;  y  mi*es 
E.  of  ftaeren.    • 

NORVr,  a  tbwh  of  S&titl{bra»  i5  nnles  NE.  of 
SafTari. 

NORT3W,  a  town  of  Bwtdefi,  in  W.  Oothia. 

NDRWALk*  a  town  of  Conuefticftt,  In  Fatr- 
fieW  county,  on  the  N.  "fide  of  Long  Ifland  Sonod. 
It  has  4  churches,  feveral  mills^  and  iron  wtjiks ; 
and  carries  on  a  good  trade  with  New  York  and 
tfie  Weft  Indies.  It  is  13  tniles  W.  try  8.  of  .Fair-] 
field,  and  54  NE.  of  Ntw  York.  LtMi«  75,  47.  Wj 
Lat.  41.9.  N. 

(I.  I.)  NORWAY,  a  country  t# Etn^j)^,  lyteg! 
between  the  57*  and  1%^  of  Lat.  N.  and  t^etween 
the  5*  atid  31"  of  Lon.  E.  fcotn  Lon^Son ;  ettend^ 
tng  in  length  about  xooo  miles,  in  a  dh^a  Kn^ 
from  Lindefneft,  hi  the  diocrfe  of  Chriftianfand^ 
to  the  North  Cape,  at  the  extremSty  of  Phimarkj 
Its  breadth,  from  the  frtrtitiere  of  Swed«n  wcft^ 
ward  to  Cape  'Statt,  amonnts  to  about  300  miles  \ 
but  from  thence  the  country  becomes  gradoally 
narrower  towards  the  N. 
'  (ft.) Norway,  boundaries,  st7iiFACt,&c.  oF| 
Norway  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the  Schagetj 
rock,  or  Categate,  the  tfntrance  into  the  Baltic  j 
t^n  the  fi.  it  is  divided  from  Sweden  by  a  lonj 
ridge  of  high  mountahis  \  and  on  the  W.  and  N 
ft  is  wafhed  by  the  northern  ocean,  fn  the  S 
part  of  Nbrway,  the  country  i«  Craggy,  abrupt 
and  mountainous,  diverfified  fometimes  with  M 
tile  and  even  delightful  fpT)t9.  In  thefe  ref^ai 
it  refemWes  Switzerlatidtthe  pro(t)^6ts  and  tbi 
meteorological  phenomena  feem  tp  be  very  fcm\ 
lar.  The  range  of  the  thermometer  is  of  gre^ 
extent ;  In  the  fummer  having  rifen  to  8S%  atij 
in  the  winter  fallen  to  40*:  iu  general  it  ia  hi 
tween  80°  and  4»**. 

<3.)  Norway,  CLiMAfa  op.  The  climate  j 
very  different  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdod 
At  Bergen  the  winter  is  fo  moderate,  that  ifi 
feas  are  always  open  and  navigable  both  by  maij 
ners  and  filhermen,  ^cept  in  creeks  and  bavj 
that  reach  fu-  up  into  the  country  towards  T\\\ 
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field.    On  the  E.  fide  of  Norway,  from  the  fron- 
tiers  of  Sweden  to  Filefield,  the  cold  generally 
fets  in  about  the  middle  of  0«5tobei-  with  great 
feVerity,  and  lafts  till  the  middle  of  April:  during 
which  interval  the  waters  are  frozen  to  a  very  con- 
fiderable  thicknefs,  and  the  face  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  fnow.    In  17 19,  7500  Swedes,  who 
intended  to  attack  Drontheim,  perifhed  in  the 
fnow  on  thp  mountain  of  Ruden  or  Tydel,  which 
feparates  Jemptland  in  Sweden  from  the  diocefe 
ofDronthdm.    The  cold  is  ftiti  more  intenfe  in 
that  part  of  Norway  called  Finm  ark>  fituated  in 
the  frigid  zone,  near  the  polar  circle.    But  if  the 
winter  is  generally  cold,  the  fupimer  is  often  ex- 
ccffively  hot,  in  Norway.    The  rays  of  the  fun 
are  reverberated  from  the  fides  of  the  mountains, 
fo  as  to  render  the  weather  clofe  and  fultry  in  the 
valleys :  befideS,  the  fun's  abfence  below  the  ho- 
rizon is  fo  (hort,  that  the  atmofphere  and  moun- 
tains have  not  time  to  cool.   Thtr  heat  is  fa  great, 
that  vegetation  is  remarkably  quick.    Barley  is 
fown,  grows,  ripens,  and  is  reaped,  in  fix  weeks 
or  two  months.    The  bngeft  day  at  Bergen  con- 
fift!;  of  19  hours ;  the  fun  rifing  at  half  an  hour 
after  two,  and  fetting  at  half  an  hour  after  nine. 
The  iliorteft  day  does  not  exceed  fix  hours ;  the 
fun  rifes  at  nine  A.  M.  and  fets  at  three  P.  M.    In 
the  depth  of  winter,  therefore,  it  is  for  feme  weeks 
invifible ;  and  all  the  light  perceived  at  noon  is  a 
faint  glimmering  for  about  an  hour  and  an  half, 
proceeding  firom  the  reflexion  of  the  fun's  rays 
from  the  higheft  mountains.    But  the  inhabitants 
ofthefe  provinces  are  fupplied  with  other  lights, 
that  enable  them  to  follow  their  employments  in 
the  open  air.   The  iky  being  generally  &rene,  the 
moonfliine  is  remarkably  bright,  and,  being  re* 
flcded  from  the  mountains,  illuminates  tbe  val- 
leys.   They  are  alfo  afiifted  by  the  Aurora  Bo- 
&EAL1S,  which  is  very  frequent  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe.   The  air  of  Norway  is  generally 
pure  and  falubrious.    On  the  fea<coafts,  indeed, 
it  is  rendered  moift  by  vapours  and  exhalations ; 
bat  in  the  midland  parts  of  the  country,  towards 
the  mountains,  the  climate  is  fo  dry,  that  meal 
may  be  kept  for  many  years  without  being  worm- 
eaten  or  damaged  in  the  leaft.    The  inhabitants 
hive  no  idea  of  Gckneis,  except  what  isoccafioned 
by  excefs.    It  i«  faid,  that  in  the  vale  or  Guld- 
brand  the  inhabitants  live  to  fuch  extreme  old  age, 
that  they  become  weary  of  life,  and  caufe  them- 
fe^i^.*s  to  be  removed  to  a  lefs  faluSrious  climate, 
whereby  they  may  have  a  chance  of  dying  the 
fooner.    In  confumptions,  the  moift  air  on  the 
ici.fide  IB  found  to  be  moft  agreeable  to  the  lungs 
in  refpiration.     Norway,  being  a  mountainous 
coontry,  interfeded  by  creeks,  abounding  with 
lakes,  rivers,  and  fnow,  muft  be  fubjed  to  fre- 
quent rains ;  and  from  fudden  thaws  the  inhabi- 
tants are  fometimes  ex'pofed  to  terrible  difafters. 
Vaft  mafles  of  fiiow,  falling  from  precipices,  over- 
whelm men,  cattle,  boats,  houfes,nay,  even  whole 
villages.    Above  200  years  ago,  a  whole  parifh 
vas  covered  and  deflroyed  by  an  immenfe  mafa 
of  fnow;  and  fcreral  domeftic  utenfils,  as  fciflars, 
kclres,  and  bafons,  have  been  at  different  times 
brought  to  light  by  a  rivulet  that  runs  under*  the 
flow,  which  has  been  gradually  hardened  and  in* 
crnafed  by  repeated  frofls  and  annual  acCwlTious. 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 
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The  winds  that  chiefly  prevail  on  the  W.  coafi  ' 
are  thofe  that  blow  from  the  S. ;  whereas,  on  the 
other  fide  of  filefield,  the  winds  that  produce 
and  continue  the  hard  frofts  are  always  nonherly. 
In  the  fummer,  there  is  a  kind  of  regular  trade- 
wind  on  the  coaft  of  Bergen.  In  the  forenoon  the 
fea  begins  to  be  cooled  with  a  wefterly  bree^cv 
which  continues  till  midnight.  Then  the  land 
bseeze  begins  from  the  £.  and  blows  till  about 
10  A.  M.  The  coaft  is  like  wife  fubje^  to  fudden 
fqualis  and  ftorms.  Hurricanes  fometimes  rife  at 
fea ;  and  in  thefe  latitudes  the  phenomenon  called 
a  <water-Jpout  is  not  uncommon.  One  of  thefe  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ferro  is  faid  to  have  fucked 
up  with  the  water  fome  lafts  of  herrings,  which 
were  afterwards  dropped  on  Kolter„  a  mountain 
laoo  feet  high.  Th^  frefh  water  of  Norway  is 
generally  turbid,  and  depofits  a  fediment  of  ad- 
ventitious matter,  being  fometimes  impregnated 
with  ochre  or  particles  of  iron }  and  yet  it  is  . 
agreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  remarkably  (alubrious, 
as  appears  from  the  good  health  of  the  common 
people,  who  drink  little  or  no  other  liquor. 

{4.)  Norway,  coast  of%  The  coaft  of  Nor- 
way, extending  above  300  leagtles,  is  (tudded 
with  a  multitude  of  fmall  iflands,  affording  habi-  f 
tation  to  filhermen  and  pilots,  and  pafture  to  a 
few  cattle.  They  form  an  infinite  number  of  nar- 
row channels,  and  a  natural  barrier  of  rocks, 
which  render  Norway  inaccefiible  to  the  naval 
power  of  its  enemies.  The  Ihore  is  generally  bold, 
fteep,  and  impending ;  fo  that  clofe  to  the  rocks 
the  depth  of  the  fea  amounts  to  ico,  3oo>  or  300 
fathoms.  The  perils  of  the  north  fea  arc  more- 
over increafed  by  fudden  ftorms,  funk  rocks,  vio- 
lent currents,  and  dreadful  whirlpools.  The  moft; 
remarkable  vortex  on  this  coaft  is  called  Moskoe- 
ZTKOVL^QT  Maelftrom.  See  Mablstrom*  There 
are  three  vortices  of  the  fame  kind  near  the  iflands 
of  Ferro. 

(5.)  Norway,  divisions  of.  This  kingdom 
in  general  is  divided  into  Northern  and  Southern. 

i.  Norway,  Northern,  Is  a  long  narrow  flip 
of  land,  extending  as  far  as  Cape  North,  beyond 
71^  Lat.  N.  and  bounded  on  the  W.  and  N.  by 
the  Northern  Ocean ;  on  the  E.  by  Swedifh  and 
Rufiian  Lapland ;  and  S.  by  Sweden.  It  is  divided 
into  NoRDLANO  and  Fin  mark.  (See  thefe  ar- 
ticles.) The  latter,  called  alfo  the  province  of 
Wardhoys,  extending  to  the  North  Cape,  and 
including  the  iflands,  is  divided  into  two  parts  j 
namely,  Finmark  and  Norwegian  Lapland.  The 
chief  town,  which  is  very  inconfiderable,  ftands 
upon  the  ifland  Ward,  whence  the  name. 

ii.  Norway,  Proper,  or  >  is  bounded  on  the 

ii.  Norway,  Southern,  )  NE.  by  Sweden; 
on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Northern  Ocean.  It  is 
divided  into  four  provinces  or  governments,  viz. 
Aggerhuys  or  Chriftiania,  Chriftianfand,  Bergen- 
huys,  and  Drontheim.  That  of  Bah  us,  a  nar- 
row tradt,  90  miles  long,  on  the  coaft  of  the  Cate- 
gate,  is  now  fubjerS  to  Sweden.  The  province 
of  Aggekh'jys  comprehends  the  SE.  part  of 
Norway,  extending  in  length  about  300  miles. 
Its  chief  towns  are  Chriftiania,  the  fee  of  a  bifliop 
fuffragan  to  the  metropolitan  fee  ot  Drontheim, 
where  the  fovereign  court  of  juftice  is  held,  in 
prefence  of  tbe  vipvr^y  and  the  go\*ernor  of  the 
*^         .  '  R  prftvinoej 
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province;  Aggerbuy«,  about  15  miles  SW.  of 
Chriaiania;  Frederickfhall  or  Frederickftadt,  in 
the  fiege  of  which  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  loft  bis 
life ;  8allzl)erg,  Tonfberg,  Alleen,  Hammar,  and 
Hollen.  The  province  of  BERGENHUYsliesin  the 
moft  fouth|rly  Jknd  wefterly  part  of  Norway,  in- 
cluding the  city  (fee  Bergen»  N^  i.),  and  Staff- 
hanger,  fituated  in  the  bay  of  Buckenfior,  about 
80  miles  S.  of  Bergen.  The  province  of  Dron- 
thein^,  or  Trontheimy  extend s.about^  500  miles 
along  the  coaft,  and  is  but  thinly  peopled.    Tbe 
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their  country  and  th'e  fweets  of  its  comffleree' 
The  Hanfe  towns  poured  in  their  miffionaries,  and 
reaped  a  temporary  barveft.  By  the  year  iao4,  the 
merchants  obtained  from,  tbe  wife  prince  Sueno 
every  encouragement  Po  commerce ;  .and  thus  in- 
troduced wealth  and  civilization  into  his  barrea 
kingdom.  England  by  every  method  chcrilhed 
the  advantages  refulting  from  an  int^rcourfe  with 
Norway,  and  Bergen  was  the  emporium.  Henry 
III.  in  I  ax  7^  entered  into  a  league  with  its  mo- 
narch Haquin ;  by  which  both  princes  ftipulated 


chief  town,  Drontheim,  feated  on  a  gulf  at  the  for  free  accefs  for  their  fubjedts  into  their  refpec- 
mouth'of  the  Nider,  is  the  only  metropolitan  fee  tive  kingdoms^  free  trade,  and  feciirity  to  their 
in  Norway.  (See  Dronthbim,  N°  i.)  Leet-  perfons.  In  1269,  Henry  entered  into  another 
ilrand,  Stronden^  Scoerdale,  Opdal,  Romfdael,  ,  treaty  with  Magnus,  in  which  it  was  agreed*  that 
and  Solendael,  are  ^alfo  places  of  fome  trade,    no  goods  (hould  be  exported  from  either  kingdom 


The  N.  divifion  of  Drontheim,  called  the  fub-go- 
vernment  of  Salten»  contains  the  towns  of  Me- 
langer  ^and  Schpen  * 

(6.)  Norway,  general  history  of.    A1- 

ediu 


except  they  had  been  paid  for ;  and  there  is,  be- 
tides, a  humane  provilion  on  both  fides,  for  tbe 
fecurity  of  the  perfons  and  effeds  of  the  fubj^SU 
who  ihould  fufFer  (hipwreck  on  their  feveral 
fte^ius  fays,  that  the  kingdom  of  Norway  was  coafts/'  JrS.  Zool.  By  the  voion  of  Calmar,  the 
founded  by  Gothot  in  the  year  800,  and  that  it  was    kingdoms  of  Norway  and  Denmark  were  united 


firft  united  with  that  of  Denmark,  under  one  mo- 
narch, by  the  great  Margaret,  daughter  of  Wal- 
demar  III.  (See  Denmark^  §  6;  and  Marga- 
ret, N°  4.)    Ke  does  not,  however,  give  us  any 


under  one  monarch ;  and  then  the  people  of  both 
nations  enjoyed  confiderable  privileges:  but  the 
Danifh  government  foon  became  abfotute;  and 
Norway  was  ruled  defpotically  by.  a  viceroy^ 


f<friei  of  its  monarcbs  during  that  period  ;  fome  who  refided  in  the  capital,  and  prefided  in  the 

of  whom  are  mentioned  in  his  hiftories  of  the  fupreme  court,  to  which  appeals  were  made  from: 

other  northern  kingdoms,  particularly  Scotland  fubordinate  courts  of  judicature.   A  great  change 

and  Sweden.    **  Our  firft  certain  knowledge  of  has,  however,  taken  place,  (incethe  prefent  prince 

the  inhabitants  x)f  this  country  (fays  Pennant)  was  9^  Denniark  jiad  part  of  tbe  government. 


from  the  defolation  they  brought  on  the  fouthem 
nations  by  their  piratical  invafions^  Their  coun- 
try had  before  that  period  the  name  of  Nort- 
mannsland^  and  the  inhabitants  Normans;  a 
•  title  which  Included  other  adjacent  people.  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  were  ravaged  by  them  in  845 ; 
and  they  continued  their  invafions  till  they  (and 
the  Danes)  effe^ed  the  conqueft  of  England,  un- 
*der  their  leaders  Olaus  and  Canute  the  Great." 
(See  England,  J  16.)  "  They  went  up  the  Seine 
as  far  as  Paris,  burnt  the  town,  and  forced  its 
weak  monarch  to  purchafe  their  abfence'  at  the 
price  of  14,000  marks.  *They  plundered  Spain, 
and  atlenjgth  carried  their  excurfions  through  the 


(jj)  Norway,  houses,  churches,  &c  %r» 
The  churches,  public  edifices,  and  many  private 
houfes  in  Norway,  are  built  of'ftone;  but  the 
people  in  general  live  in  wooden  houfes,  made  of 
th^  trunks  of  fir  and  pine-tree  laid  upon  each 
other,  and  joined  by  mortifes  at  the  comers. 
Thefe  are  counted  more  dry,  warm,  and  healthy,, 
than  ftone  or  brick  buildings.  In  the  whole  dio- 
cefe  of  Bergen,  one  hardly  fees  a  farm^honfe  with 
a  chimney  or  window  :  they  are  generally  lighted 
by  a  fquare  hole  in  the  top  of  the  houfe,  which 
lets  in  the  light,  and  lets  out  the  (moke.  In  fum- 
mer  this  hole  is  left  quite  open  :  in  the  winter,  it 
is  covered  with  what  they  call  slJom;  that  is. 


Mediterranean  to    Italy,   and  even   into  Sicily»  the  membranes  of  fome  aniiftal,  ftretcbed  upon  a 

They  ufed  harri»w  ve(C€\B9  like  their  anceftors  the  wooden  frame  that  fits  the  hole,  and  tranimits  the 

Sitones ;  and,  befides  pars,  added  the  improve-  rays  of  light.    It  is  fixed  or  removed  with  a  long, 

mentof  two  fails;  and  vidualled  them  with  falted  pole  occafionally.    Every  perfon  who  enters  the 

pcovifions,  bifcuit,  cheefe,  and  beer.    Their  ihipa  houfe,  upon  bufmefs  or  courtlhip,  takes  hold  of 

were  at  firft^froall ;  but  in  after  times  they  were  the  pole,  according  to  ancient  cuitom.  •  The  ceiU 

Urge  enough  to-  hold  100  or  lao  men.    But  the  ing  is  about  8  feet  high  in  the  middle ;  and,  bemg 

multitnde  of  vefleh  was  amazing.    The  fleet  of  arched  like  a  cupola,  the  finoke  of  the  fire-under- 

Harold  Blaaund  coAfifted  of  700 :— 100,000  of  neath  rolls  about,  until  it  finds  a  vent  ffom  tbe 

thefe  favages  have  at  once  failed  from  Scandinavia,  hole,  which  is  called  imr.    Under  this  openin^^ 

ib  juftly  ftyled  Officina  gentiumt  out  eerti  vtlut  va-  ftands  a  thick  table  with  benches,  and  a  high  feat 

gifta  natiouum.     Probably  neceifity,  move  than  at  the  upper  end,  for  the  mafter  of  the  family :  he 

ambition,  caufed  them  to  difcharge  their  country  has  likewife  a  fmall  cupboard  for  his  oWn  ufe,  in 

of  its  exuberant  nttmbers.^  Multitudes  were  de*  which  he  locks  up  his  moft  valuable  effects.  The 


ftroyed ;  but  multitudes  remained,  and  peopled 
more  favourable. climates.  Their  king,  Olaus, 
was  a  convert  to  Chriftianity  in  994:  Bernard,  an 
Englifhman,  had  the  honour  of  baptizing  him. 


boards  of  the  roof  are  ^coated  vrith  tbe  bark  of 
birch,  which  is  counted  incorruptible ;  this  again 
is  covered  with  torf,  which  yields  a  good  crop  of 
grafs  for  goats  and  iheep,  and  is  often  mowed  aa 


when  Olaus  happened  to  touch  at  one  of  the  Scilly  hay  by  the  farmer^ 
ifland&  He  plundered  with  great  fpirit  during  (8.;  Norway,  imhab<taiits  and  MANNSft 
feveral  years;  and  in  1006  received  the  crown  <rf  of  living  iw.  Many  Danifh,  Englifli,  Scotch, 
martyrdom  from  his  pagan  fubjeds.  Bu^  religious  Dutch,  and  German  families  have  bow  fettled  in 
seal  firft  gave  the  reft  of  Europe  a  knowledge  of    Norway,  and  indeed  form  no  inconfiderable  part 

of 
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«f  the  trading  pimple:  but  the  original  inhabitants 
are  the  defcendants  of  thofe  ferocious  Normans 
who  barrafled  almoft  all  the  coafts  of  Europe  with 
piratical  armaments  in  the  8th»  oth,  and  loth 
ceotaries.  The  inhabitants  now  /peak  the  fame 
language  that  .is'  ufed  fn  Denmark,  though  their 
original  tongpe  is  the  dialed  now  fpoken  in  Ice- 
land. They  profefs  the  Lutheran  religion,  under 
an  archbiihop  eftablifhed  at  Drontheim,  with  four 
fufiiragans;  viz.  of  Beigen,  StafTanger,  Hammer, 
and  ChriftiaDia.  The  Norwegian's  are  generally 
well-formed,  tall,  flurdy,  and  robuft^  brave,  har- 
dy, honeft,  hofpitable,  and  ingenious ;  yet  favage, 
rail),  quarrelfome,  and  litigious.  Their  women 
are  well-lhaped,  tall,  comely,  remarkably  fair, 
and  obliging.  The  nobility  of  Norway  have 
been  chiefly  removed  by  the  kings  of  Denmark, 
to  prevent  fadion  and  oppofition  to  the  court ; 
others  are  degenerated  into  the  rank  of  peafants : 
Tome  families,  however,  have  been  lately. raifed 
to  that  dimity.  Every  ^eeholder  in  Norway  en- 
joys the  nght  of  primogeniture  and  power  of  re- 
demption ;  and  it  is  very  ufual  to  fee  a  peafant  in- 
habiting the  fame  houfe  which  has  been  poifefTed 
400  years  by  his  anceftors.  The  odeU  gadj^  or 
freehold,  cannot  be  alienated  by.  fele  or  otherwife 
from  the  right  heir,  called  odtU-mand:  if  he  is  not 
able  to  redeem  the  eftate,  he  declares  his  incapa- 
city every  toth  year  at  the  fefiion;  and  if  he  or  his 
heirs  to  the  third  generation  ihould  acquire 
'we^th  enough  for  that  purpofe,  the  polfeflbr 
fro  tempore  naufk  refign  his  poneifion.  The  moun- 
taineers acquire  furprifing  ftrength  and  dexterity* 
by  temperance,  cold,  laborious  exercife,  climbing 
rocks,  ikating  on  the  fnow,  and  handling  arms, 
which  they  carry  from  their  youth  to  defend 
themfelves  againft  the  wild^eaas  of  the  foreft. 
Thofe  who  dwell  in  the  niaritime  parts  of  Nor- 
way exercife  the  employments  of  fiftiing  s^d  na- 
vigatioD  and  become  very  expert  mariners.  The 
pca&nts  Of  Norway  are  free,  well  lodged,  fpirited, 
adive,  frank,  open,  and  undaunted,  and  have  a 
great  refenbUnce  to  thofe  of  Switzerland.  With- 
out being  infolent,  they  are  never  fawning,  yet 
pay  proper  refpeft.  *«  Their  principal  mode  of 
&lute,'*  (fays  Mr  Coxe)'  «•  is  by  offering  their 
hand;  and  when  we  gave  or  paid  them  any  trifle, 
mftead  of  returning  thanks  by  words  or  by  a  bow, 
ihook  our  band  with  great  cordiaUty."  They  are 
their  own  hatterS|  ihoemakers,  tailors,  tanners, 
weavers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  and  joiners :  they 
»e  even  expert  at  (hip*building ;  and'forae  of 
*h«n  make  excellent  violins.  But  their  general 
turn  is  for  carving  in  wood,  which  they  execute 
m  a  furprifing  manner  with  a  common  knife  of 
their  own  forging.  They  are  taught'  in  their 
yomh  to  wfeftle,  ride,  fwim,  Ikate^ climb,  (lioot, 
and  forge  iron.  Their  amufements  confift  in 
making  veries,  blowing  the  horn,  or  playing  up- 
on a  kind  of  guitar,  and  the  violin :  this  laft  mu- 
np  they  perform  even  at  funerals.  The  Norwe- 
gians have  evinced  their  valour  and  fidelity  in  a 
thoufand  different  inffances.  The  country  was 
*^ways  diftraaed  by  inteftine  quarrels,  which  ra- 
Jfcd  frum  generation  to  generation.  Even  the  far- 
mers ftand  ^pon  the  pun^ilig,  and  challenge  one 
anoiher  to  fingle  combat  with  their  knives.  On 
inch  occafions  they  book  themfelves  together  by 
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their  belts,  and  fight  until  one  of  them  Is  killed 
or  mqrtally  wounded.  At  weddings  and  public 
feafts  they  drink  to  intoxication,  quarrel,  fight, 
and  murder  generally  enfues.  The  common  peo- 
ple are  likewife  paffionate,  ambitious  of  glory  and 
independence,  and  vain  of  their  pedigree.  The 
nobility  and  merchants  of  Norway  fare  fump- 
tuoufly;  but  the  peafant  lives  with  the  utmoft 
temperance  and  frugality,  except  at  feftivals:  his 
common  bread  is  oatRieal  cakes,  like  thofe  ufed 
in  this  country.  In  time  of  fcarcity,  they  boil, 
dry,  and  grind  the  bark  of  the  fir-tree  into  a 
kind  of  flour  which  they  mix  with  oat-meal :  the 
bark  of  the  elm-tree  is  ufed  in  the  fame  manner. 
In  Chofe  parts  where  a  fiihery  is  carried  on,  they 
knead  the  roes  of  cods  with  their  oat-meaU  Of 
thefe  laft,  mixed  with  barley-meal,  they  make 
hafty^puddi^g  and  foup,  enriched  with  a  pickled 
herring  ot-  falted  mackarel.  Frefh  fifti  they  have 
in  plenty  on  the  fca-coaft.  They  hunt  and  eat 
groufe,  partridges,  hares,  red-deer,  and  rein-deer. 
They  kill  cows,  fheep,  and  goats,  for  their  win- 
ter  ftock :  thefe  they  pickle,  or  fmoke,  or  dry  for 
ufe.  They  make  cheefe  of  their  mJJk ;  and  a  li- 
quor csWedfyre  of  their  four  whey:  this  they  com- 
monly drink  mixed  witli  water ;  but  they  pro- 
-vide  a  ftore  of  ftrong  ale  for  Cbriftmas,  weddings, 
chrifteningSy  and  other  ^tertainments.  From 
their  temperance  and  exercife,  joined  to  the  pu- 
rity of  the  air,  they  enjoy  good  health,  and  often 
attain  to  a  furprifing  degree  of.  longevity.  No- 
thing is  more  common  than  to  fee  a  hearty  Nor- 
wegian turned  of  xoo.  Neverthelefs  the  Nor- 
wegians are  fubjed  to  various  difeafes  \  fueh  as 
the  fcab,  leprofy,  fcurvy,  catarrh,  rheumatifro, 
gout,  an4  epilepfy.  The  drefs  of  the  Norway 
peafants  confifts  of  a  wide  loofe  jacket  made  q£ 
coarfe  cloth,  with  waiftcoaft  and  breeches  of  the 
fame.  Their  heads  are  covered  with  flapped  hats, 
or  caps  ornamented  with  ribbons.  They -wear 
flioes  without  outer  foles,  and  in  the  winter  lea- 
thern buikins.  They  have  likewife  fnow-fhoes 
and  long  ikates,  with  which  they  travel  at  a  great 
pace,  either  on  the  land  or  ice.  A  corps  of  fol- 
diers  thusr  accoutered  cad  out-march  the  fwifteft  . 
hdrfes.  The  Norwegian  peafant  never  wears  a 
neckcloth,  except  on  extraordinary,  occafions : 
he  opens  his  neck  and  breaft,  and  lets  the  fnow 
beat  into  bis  bofom.  His  body  is  girt  round  with 
a  broad  leathern  belt,  adorned  with  brals  plates, 
from  which  depends  a  brafs  chain  that  I'uitains  a 
large  knife,  gtmlet,  and  other  tackle.  The  wo- 
men are  dreffed  in  clofe-laced  jackets,  having 
leathern  girdles  decorated  with  ornaments  of  fil- 
ver.  They  likewife  wear  filver  chains  round  their 
necks,  to  the  ends  of  which  are  fixed  gilt  medals. 
Their  caps  and  handkerchiefs  aie  almoit  covered 
with  fmall  plates  of  filver,  brafs,  and  tin,  large 
rings,  and  buttons.  A  maiden  b/ide  appears  with 
her  hair  plaited,  and^  together  wiih  her  cloaths, 
hung  fiiU  of  fuch  jipglinjg  trinkets. 

(9.)  Norway,  Lakes  and  Cataracts  of. 
Norway  abounds  with  freih  water  lakes;  the 
principal  are,  Ryfvand  in  Nordland,  Snaafcn, 
Selboe,  the  Greater  and  Lefler  Mioes,  Slirevand. 
Sperdille,  Rand,-  Veftn,  Saren,  Modum,  Lund« 
Norfoe,  Huidfoe,  Farifvand,  and  Oeyevand :  all 
thefe  are  well  ilocked  with  fiihi  and  navigable  for 
iJ^ia-zed  by  \^jKjKjw  ivJarge 
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Sargc  Tffleh.  Naval  engagements  hnv^  been  for- 
Knerly  fought  upon  thefe  inland  feas  ;  in  fome  gf 
'Which  are  fmall  floating  ifls^jids,  or  parcels  of 
•earth,  with  trees  on  them,  feparated  from  the 
main  land,  and  preferved  in  compa^  tna(r<^8  by 
the  roots  of  trees,  ihrubs,  and  grafs,  interwoven 
in  the  foil.  In  1702,  the  family  feat  of  Borge, 
near  Frederickftadt,  a  noble  edifice,  With  lofty 
towers  and  battlements,  fuddenly  funk  into  an 
abyfs  100  fathoms  deep,  which  was  inftantane- 
oufly  GUed  by  a  piece  of  water  300  ell^in  length, 
and  about  half  as, broad.  '  Fourteen  penons,  with 
doo  cattle,   perifhed   in   this  cataftrophe,  which 


priGngly  rich,  but  interrupted  in  fuch  a  mamier» 
that  the  vein  is  often  loft.  Many  maifes  of  pure 
filter  have  been  foi/nd ;  one. piece  weighing  560  lb. 
18  preferved  in  the  royal  mufeum  at  Copenhagen. 
Such  is  the  ricbnefs  of  thefe  mines^  that  the  an- 
nual produce  amounts  in  value  to  a  ton  and  an  half 
in  gold.  About  5000  people  are  daily  employed 
in  thofe  ftupendous  works,  which,  Mr  Coxe  fays, 
produced  formerly  70,000 1.  a-year,  but  at  prefcot 
little  more  than  50*000 1.  ,The  mines  of  cobalt 
produce  a  clear  piofit  of  16,000 1.  a- year.  Other 
niirer  mines  are  profccuted  at  Jarlfberg^  mixed 
with  lead  and  copper.    In  many  parts  of  this 


was  occafioned  by  the  Glaamen  falling  doj^n  a  .  country  copper  mines  have  been  difcovered  ;  but 


'Cataradt  near  Sarp,  and  undermining  the  founda- 
tion. Of  all  the  water-falls  in  Norway,  this  of 
Sarp  is  the  moft  tremendous  for  its  height  and 
rapidity.  The  current  drives  17  mills ;  and  roars 
with  fuch  violence,  that  the  water  being  dallied 
and  comminuted  among  the  rocks,  rifes  in  the 
form  of  rain,  and  always  exhibits  a  beautiful  rain- 
bow when  the  fun  fhines.  In  ancient  times  this 
«atara£t  was  made  ufe  of  for  the  execution  of 
traitors;  who  were  thrown  down  alive,  that  they 
ff  ight  be  daihed  in  pieces  on  the  points  of  rocks, 
and  die  in  a  dreadful  commotion,  analogous  to 
thofe  they  had  endeavoured  to  excite  in  the  com- 
munity. ^ 

(10.)  Norway,  Minerals  of.  A  great  diver- 
fity  of  ftoncs  is  found  in  Norway,  fome  of  which 
are  of  a  furprifing  figure.  Several  mountains  con- 
£ft  chiefly  of  a  brown  pebble,  which  decays  with 
.age ;  nay,  it  fometimes  dilfolves,  ^nd  drops  into 
the  fea,  an.d  the  cement  being  thus  loofened,  a 
terrible  difruption  enfues.  In  fome  places  the 
.^rey  and  black  pebbles  are  intermixed  with  iron, 
-copper,  lead,  filver,  and  gold!  the  ground  in 
certain  diftri^s  is  covered  with'  the  fragments  of 
Tocks  that  have  been  precipitated  from  the  fum- 
mits  of  mountains,  and  broken  by  their  fall  into 
,  innumerable  (hivers.  Between  30  and  40  years 
ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bergen,  a  man  was 
fuddenly  overwhelmed  with  fuch  a  mafs,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  vault  around  him.  In  this 
-dreadful  tomb  he  remained  alive  for  feveral  weeks. 
By  his  loud  cries  the  place  of  hip  conftncment  was  , 
difcovered ;  but  it  was  found  impoflfible  to  re- 
move the  huge  ftones  by  which  he  was  inclofed. 
All  that  his  friends  could  do  for  him,  was  to  lower 
«neat  and  drink  through  fome  crevice;  but  at 
Jenjjth  the  ftones  fell  in,  and  crufhed  him  to  death. 
In  Norway  are  inexhauftible  quarries  of  excellent 
«iMirble,  black,  white,  blue,  grey,  and  variegated ; 
together  wi^h  nfiany  detached  pieces  of  alabafter, 


the  principal  and  perhaps  the  richeft  in  Europe, 
is  at  RoRAAs;  about  100  Englifti  miles  from 
Drontheim,  This  work  yields  annually  about 
1 100  (hip  pounds  of  pure  copper;  the  founderies 
belonging  to  it  confume  yearly  about  14,000  lafts 
of  coal  and  joo  fathoms  of  wood.  The  next  in 
importance  is  the  copper  work  at  Lykken,  about 
20  miles  from  Drontheim.  A  3d  mine  is  carried 
on  at  Indfet,  or  Quickne,  30  miles  fron?  the  fame 
place;  where  they  precipitate  the  coppel*  from 
its  menftruum  by  iron.  There  is  a  4th  copper 
work,  at  Silboe,  about  30  miles  from  Drontheim. 
Other  copper  mhies  of  lefs  note  in  different  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Iron  is  ftill  in  greater  plenty, 
and  was  the  firft  metal  wrought  in  this  country. 
Many  hundred  Ihoufand  quintals  are  annually  ex- 
ported, chiefly  in  bars,  and  part  of  it  in  ftoves,  pots» 
kettles,  and  cannon:  the  national  profit  ariling 
from  this  metal  is  eftimated  at  300,000  rix  dol- 
lars. There  is  a  fpecies  called  moor  irotit  found 
in  large  lumps  among  the  morales :  of  this  the 
peafants  make  their  own  domeftic  tools  and  uten- 
fils,  fuch  as  knives,  Scythes,  and  axes.  The  lead 
found  mixed  in  the  filver  ore  is, an  article  of  fmaU 
importance  in  Norway ;  yet  fome  mines  of  this 
metal  have  been  lately  opened  in  the  diftrid  of 
Soloer  by  the  proprietors  of  the  copper  work  at 
Oudal.  A  vitriol  work  has  been  begun  near 
Kongfberg:  the  mines  yield  great  plenty  of  ful- 
phur ;  which,  however  the  Norwegians  will  not 
take  the  trouble  to  melt  and  depurate,  becaufe 
immenfe  quantities  are  found  at  a  cheaper  rate  in 
Iceland.  Alum  is  found  between  the  flate  flakes 
near  Chriitiar.ia  in  fuch  plenty,  that  works  have 
been  fet  up  for  refining  this  mineral.  The  K.  of 
Denmark  has  eftabliflied  fall  works  in  the  penin- 
fula  of  Valoe,  about  6  miles  from  Tonfberg. 
,  (11.)  Norway,  Mountains,  Caverns,  Pre- 
cipices, &c.  or.  The  great  chain  of  mountains, 
running  from  N.  to  S.  called  indifferently  Rttd' 


feveral  kinds  of  fpar,  chalk  ftone,  cement-ftone,  JSeU,  Sudefieldy  Skanjield,  and  Scorebergi  is  known 

£and'ftone,  mill- ftone.  baking-ftone,    flate,    talc,  m  different  parts  by  other  appellations,  fuch  .as 

cnagnets,  and  fwine-Aone,  a  produdion  natural  Dofrefrld^  Lamsjuld^   Sagnefield^    FUefield^  Halne- 

to  Norway  Ad  Sweden,  of  a  brown  dolour,  fe-  fold^  Hadangerfield^    Joklefieldf  ByglefieU^  HickU- 

tid  fmell,  and  in  texture  refembling  cryftal :  alfo  feldy  and  Hangfield.    The  height  and  breadth  of 

the  amianthus  or  ftone  flax,  of  which  incombuf-  this  extenfive  chain  likcwife  vary  in  different  parts, 


tible  cloth  may  be  made.  (See  Amianthus.) 
l^orway  affords  no  flints,  but  plenty  of  pyrites  or 
<quartz,  beautiful  cryftals,  granites,  amethyfts,  3- 
•gates,  thunder- ftones,  and  eagle-ftones.  Gold  was 
formerly  fbund  in  a  fmall  quantity  in  the  diocefe 
of  Chriftianfand,  and  coined  into  ducats.  There 
:fs  a  very  confiderable  filver  mine  wrought  at 
Kongfberg  on  the  king's  account  ^  the  ore  is  fur- 


To  pafs  the  mountain  Hardanger,  a  man  muft 
travel  about  70  Englifh  miles,  whereas  Filefield  is 
only  about  50  over,  and  rifes  about  a^  in  perpen- 
dicular height.  Doh-efield  is  counted  the  higheft 
mountain  of  Norway,  if  not  of  Europe.  The  ri- 
ver Drivane  windtf  along  the  fide  of  it  in  a  ferpen- 
tine  courfe,  fo  as  to  be  croffed  nine  times  by  thofe 
who  travel  the  winter  road  to  the  other  fide  of 
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the  cbaia.  The  bridges  are  thrown  over  roaring 
catarads,  aod  but  indifferently  faftened  to  the 
fteep  rocks  on  either  tide;  fo  that  the  whole  ex- 
hibits a  very  dreadful  appearancf,  fufiicient  to 
deter  the  traveller  from  •hazarding  fuch  a  danger* 
ous  paflage.  Travellers  therefore  generally  pre- 
fer the  road  over  Filefield,  though  it  is  much 
more  tedious.  This,,  however,  is  the  poft-road 
ufed  by  the  king's  carriages,  and  is  diftinguiihed 
by  poiU  6xed  at  the  diftaoce  of  aoo  paces  from 
each  other,  ihat,  in  fnowy  atid  dark  weather,  the 
traveller  may  not  be  bewildered.  For  reft  and 
refreihment  there  are  two  houfes  maintained  on 
Filefield,  and  fome  upon  otherinountains, atthe 
expence  of  the  puHlic,  and  furnifhed  with  fire, 
light,  and  kitchen  utenfils.  Nothing  can  be  more 
dtfmaJ  and  dreary  than  thefe  mountains  covered 
with  eternal  fnow,  ^here  neither  houfe,  tree,  nor 
living  creature  is  to  be  feen,  but  here  and  there  a 
folitary  reio-deer,  and  a  few  wandering  Lapland- 
ers. In  travelhog  from  Sweden  to  No&den fields, 
there  is  only  one  way  of  avoiding  this  chain  of 
mountains ;  and  that  is^  where  it  is  interrupted  by 
a  bnfr  deep  xValley,  extending  from  Romfdale  to 
Guldbrandfdale.  In  1619,  a  body  of  1000  Scots, 
commanded  by  Sinclair,  and  fent  over  as  auxi- 
liaries to  the  Swedes,  were  put  to  the  fword  in 
tbii  defile,  by  the  peafants  of  Guldbrand,  who 
never  give  quarter.  Befides  this  chain,  there  i»  a 
great  number  of  detached  mountains  all  over  the 
country,  that  form  valleys  and  ridges,  inhabited 
by  the  peafants.  Some  of  thefe  are  of  incredible 
height,  and  others  exhibit  very  remarkable  ap- 
pearances. The  vaft  mountains  and  rugged  rocks 
that  deform  the  face  of  this  country  are  produc- 
tive of  oumberlefs  inconveniences.  They  admit 
of  little  arable  ground :  thef  render  the  country 
in  fome  part»  impaflable,  and  eyery  where  diffi^ 
cult  to  travellers:  they  afford  (belter  to  wild 
beafts,  which  come  from  their  lurking  holes,  and 
make  terrible  havock  among  the  cattle :  they  ex- 
pofe  the  iheep  and  goats,  as  well  as  the  peafant, 
to  daily  accidents  of  falling  over  precipices:  they 
occafion  fudden  torrents,  and  falls  of  fnow,  which  ' 
defcend  with  incredible  impetuoGty,  and  often 
fweep  away  the  labours  of  the  hufbandman :  and 
they  are  fubjed  to  dreadful  difruptions,  by  wbich 
bage  rocks  are  rent  from  their  fides,  and,  hurling 
down,  overwhelm  tl^e  plains  beloNsv  with  inevit- 
able ruin. 

(11.)  Norway,  Population  of.  The  popu- 
lation of  Norway  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain  to  cer- 
tainty. Mr  Coxe  fays  it  amounts  to  750,000  fouls. 

(uO^oxwAT,  PxoDucTiONS  OF.  See  $  3, 
16, 17, 18.  , 

(14.)    NOXWAY,    XBVENUB    AMD    FORCES    OF. 

The  annual  revenue  exceeds  Soo,ooo  rix  dollars : 
Norway  can  produce  above  14,000  excellent  fea- 
men ;  and  the  army  amounts  to  30,000  effedive 
oco. 

(15.)  NoawAY,  RIVERS  OF.  The  remarkable 
rivers  of  Norway  are  thefe:  The  Nied,  iflTuing 
from  Tydaleo,  on  the  borders  of  Sweden,  runs 
veftward  into  the  lake  Selboe ;  and  afterwards, 
tnming  to  the  northward,  pafTes  by  the  city  of 
Dronthcim,  to  which  it  anciently  gave  the  names 
of  NiDERos  and  Nidrosia;  and  falls  intoDron- 
tbeim  Bay:  Suk  £1^,  defceoding  from  Sulefieldj 
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runs  with  a  rapid  oourfe  through  Nordale  into  the 
fea :  GmieH  rifes  near  Sffarsfield  in  the  north,  and 
running  do  leagues  W,  through  Aalen,  Hlotaaien^, 
Storen,  and  Melhuus,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the 
fea,  about  a  league  W.  of  Droniheim.  In  1344, 
this  river  buried  itfelf  underground;  from  whence 
it  again  burft  forth  with  fuch  violence  that  the 
earth  and  ftones  thrown  up  by  the  eruption  filled 
the  valleyj  and  fornled  a  dam ;  which,  however, 
was  foon  broken  and  wafhed  away  by  the  force 
of  the  water.  Several  churches,  48  farm-houfes, 
with  ajo  perfons,  were  destroyed  on  this  pcc^on. 
Otterobn,  a  larg^  river,  taking  its  rife  ^rom  the 
mountain  Agde,  runs  about  30  leagues  through' 
Seeterdale  and  £fie,  and  falis  into  the  cataract  of 
Wiland.  The  Syrs  rifes  near  the  mountain 
Lang,  and  winds  its  courfe  through  the  vale  of 
Syre  into  the  lake  of  Lunde  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chrifttanfand ;  thence  it  continues  its  way  to  the 
fea,  into  which  it  runs  through  a  narrow  ftrait 
foiroed  by  two  rocks.  This  contraction  augments 
its  impetuofity,  fo  that  it  (hoots  like  an  arrow 
into  the  fea,  in  which  it  produces  a  very  great 
agitation.  NiD  and  Sheen  are  two  confiderable 
rivers,  ilTuing  out  of  Tiliemark.  Their  water-falls 
have  b^n  diverted,  with  vaft  labour,  by  canala 
and  palTages  cut  through  the  rocks,  for  the  con- 
venience of  floating  down  the  timber.  Tyresi- 
ORD,  or  Drammej  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
HonifoiTe,  joined  by  two  rivers  from  Oedale,  Brag- 
nefs  and  Hadeland,  and  falls  into  the  fea  near 
Bragnefs.  Loven  rifes  in  the  higheft  part  of  Niim- 
medal,  and  runs  through  Kongiberg  to  the  fea  near 
Laurwig.  Glaamen  is  the  largeft  river  of  Norway, 
hence  named  Stor  Elvenf  or  the  great  river*  It 
rifes  from  the  mountain  Dofre,  whence  it  winds 
along  the  plains  of  Oefterdale  and  Soloe ;  then 
joins  the  Formtt  another  confiderabie  river  rifing 
out  of  Mioes  and  Guldbrandfdale.  Thefe  being 
united,  traverfe  the.Uke  Oe^eren  ;  and  thence 
ifluing,  run  on  to  Sarp  near  Frederickftadt. 

(16.)  NoRWA^r,  SOIL  AND  PRODUCE  OF.     The 

foil  of^  Norway  varies  in  different  places  accord^ 
ing  to  the  fitiiation  of  rock  or  valley.  The  moun- 
tains, as  in  other  countries,  are  bare  and  bar- 
ren ;  but  the  earth  waflied  down  from  them  by 
the  rains  enriches  and  fertilizes  the  valleys.  In 
thefe  the  foil  generally  confifts  of  black  mould, 
fand,  loam,  chalk,  and  gravel,  lying  over  one 
another  in  unequal  flrata,  and  fometimes  in  3  or  4 
fuccefiions:  the  uppermoft  nv>uld  is  very  fine  and 
mellow,  and  fit  to  nourifh  all  forts  of  vegetables. 
There  is  alfo  clay  in  different  parts  of  the  kipg-' 
dom,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  earthen 
ware;  but  bricks  and  tiles  are  not  ufed.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  in  many  places  deformed 
by  large  fwamps  and  marfhes,  very  dangerous  to 
the  traveller.  Near  Leeoffoe"  in  the  diocefe  of 
Chriftianfand,  a  wooden  caufeway  is  extended 
near  a  mile  over  a  morafs ;  and  if  a  horfe  or  any 
other  animal  fhould  make  a  falfe  fiep,  he  will  fnik 
at  once  into  the  abyfs,  never  to  rife  again.  In  a 
cold  country  like  Norway,  roughened  with  rocks 
and  mountains,  interfperfed  with  bogs,  and  co- 
vered with  forefts,  we  cannot  expedt  to  find  agii- 
culture  in  peHedlion.  The  ploughed  lands,  in  re- 
fped  to  mountains,  woods,  meadows,  and  waftes, 
do  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  x  to  80 ;  fo  that 
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opcfrates  nearly  in  the  fame  manner:  yet  the  bears 
feed  upon  !t  with  peculiar  rdifli ;  and  when  their 
hair  begins  to  fall  off  by  feeding  Upon  this  plant, 
they  cure  themfelves  by  eating  the  flefh  of  animals. 
The  common  fruit-trets  thrive  tolerably  well  in 
Norway;  the  inhabitants  have  plenty  of  cherries, 
apples,  and  pears.  Some  kinds  of '  plumbs  attain 
maturity;  but  feldom  grapes,  apricots,  or  peaches. 
The  apples  and  pears  that  ripen  here  are  fummer 
fruit ;  tbofe  which  grow  till  wint6r  feldom  come 
to  perfe^ion.  Great  variety  of  agreeable  berries 
are  produced  in  dilTertot  parts  of  this  kingdom ; 
fuch  as  the  bagthatt  a  kind  of  (loe ;  an  infiiGoQ  of 
.which  in  wine  makes  a  pleafant  cooling  liquor ; 
juniper  berries,  corinths  red  and  white,  .foelbar 
or  fun-berries,  ^fpberries,  gooleberries,  black- 
berries, ftrawberries,  &c.  with  many  other  fpe- 
cies  that  feem  to  be  natives  of  Norway  and  Swe* 
den.    Among  thefe  are  the  tranahar^  the  produce 


the  whole  country  does  not  produce  com  to  main< 
tain  above  half  the  number  of  its'  inhabitants. 
The  pealants  are  difcouraged  from  the  pradice  of 
bufbandry  by  the  frequency  of  accidents  peculiar 
to  the  climate.  Even  in  the  fruitful  provinces  of 
Gttldbrandfdale,  Oeftefdale,  and  Soloe,  as  well 
as  in  other  places,  when  the  com  appears  in  the 
moft  flourifhing  condition,  the  whole  hope  of  the 
harveft  is  fometimes  deftroyed  in  one  night  by  a 
fudden  froft  that  nips  the  blade  and  extinguifhes 
the  vegetation.  In  fome  unfavourable  years,  in 
which  the  fun  feems  to  have  loft  his  genial  power, 
the  vegetables  are  ftunted ;  the  trees  bud  and 
bloom,  yet  bear  no  fmit ;  and  the  grain,  though 
it  riies,  produces  nothing  but  empty  ears  and 
ftraw.  This  calamity,  however,  rarely  occurs; 
and  in  general  the  cultivated  parts  of  Norway 
yield  plentiful  crops  of  ex<^llent  rye,  barley,  and 

oats.    The  mqft  fruitful  provinces  are  Nordland,  „  

Inderbarre,   and  Numedale,    in  the  diocefe  of%  of  the  myrtilTus  repens^  r^d  and  auftere,  found  in 


Brontheim ;  Sognifiord  and  Vaas,  in  that  of  Ber- 
gen ;  Jedderen,  Ryefylik,  Raabygdelag,  and  the 
lordihip  of  Nedenes,  in  the  diocefe  of  Chriftian- 
fand  ;  Hedemark  in  the  diocefe  of  Aggerhuys ; 
Hadeland,  Toten,  Romerige,  Ringerige,and  Guld- 
brandfdale:  thefe,  befides  produ^ng  grain  enough 
for  their  own  confumption,  likewife  fupply  their 
neighbours,  and  even  part 'of  Sweden.  Peafe  are 
alfo  cultivated,  together  with  wheat,  buck- wheat, 
hops,  hemp,  and  flax,  but  not  to  any  great  a- 
mount.  The  meadows  are  well  ftored  with  paf- 
tnrage  for  iheep  and  cattle,  and  the  fields  are  pro- 
ductive of  thole  vegetables  which  are  common  in 
other  northern  countries.  Within  thefe  60  years 
the  Norwegians  have  paid  attention  to  the  cul- 
ture of  gardens,  which  formerly  were  fo  negled- 
ed,  that  the  towns  were  fupplied  with  pot-herbs 
and  roots  from  England  and  Holland.  But  they 
now  raife  their  own  roots  and  vegetables,  which 
thrive  as  well  as  in  Biy  other  country.  The  fcurvy 
being  a,  difeafe  that  prevails  along  the  fea  coaft, 
a  variety  of  herbs  grow  fpontaneoufly  upon  it, 
that  are  efficacious  in  the  cure  of  that  diftemper ; 
fuch  as  angelica,  rofe-wort,  gentian,  creifes,  tre- 
foil, forrel,  fcurvy-grafs,  and  a  plant  called  eritb^s 
grafsf  that  grows  in  gceat  plenty  on  the  ifKhds  of 
Northland ;  whence  the  people  of  the^continent 


fpring  in  perfection  under  the  fnow,  and  much 
relilhed  by  the  rein-deer;  crakebeer^  refembling  bil- 
berries, deemed  a  powerful  antifcorbutic ;  ager- 
beer,  larger  and  blacker  than  bilberries,  of  a  plea- 
fant  acid,  ripened  by  cold,  and  ufed  as  cherries 
for  an  infiifion  in  wine ;  and  tylte-beer^  a  red  plea- 
fant  berry  growing  on  a  fliort  ftem,  with  leaves 
like  thole  of  box :  they  are  plucked  oiT  by  hand- 
fuls,  and  fent  to  Denmark  to  be  preferved,  where 
they  are  eaten  by  way  of  defert.  Of  the  treea 
that  grow  wild,  the  principal  are  the  fir  and 
the  pine.  The  firft  yield  an  annual  revenue  of 
1,000,000  of  rix-dollars,  if  we  include  the  advan- 
tages refulting  from  the  faw-mllls  and  the  mafts  ; 
one  of  which  laft  has  been  known  to  fell  for  »oo 
rix-dollars.  The  red  fir-tree,  which  grows  on  the 
mountains,  is  fo  rich  in  turpentine  as  to  be  almoft 
incorruptible:  Some  of  the  houfes  belonging  to 
the  Norway  peafants, ,  built  of  this  timber,  are 
above  40Q  years  old.  In  Guldbrandfdale,  the  houfe 
is  ftili  to  be  feen  ftanding  in  which  king  Olafus 
lodged  five  nights',  above  700  years  ago,  when  he 
travelled  round  the  kuigdom  to  convert  the  peo- 
ple to  the  Chriftian  faith.  Even  100  years  after 
the  trunk  of  the  fir-tree  has  been  cut  down,  the 
peafants  bum  the  roots  for  tar,  which  is  a  very 
profitable  commodity.    In  the  fens,  the  rofin  of 


fetch  away  boat- loads  of  it,  to  be  preferved  as  a  ^tbe  fire- tree  is  transformed  into  a  fubftance  which 


fuccedaneum.  for  cabbage.  There  are  alfo  a  few 
noxious  vegetables  peculiar  to  Norway.  In  Guld- 
brandfdale is  a  fpccies  of  grafs  c^Wed /ei/napet  the 
root  of  which  is*  fo  poifonous,  that  any  beaft 
which  eats  of  it  dies  immediately,  the  belly  burft- 
ing ;  nay,  the  carnivorou3  fowls  that  prey  upon 
the  carcafe  of  the  beaft  meet  w'ith  the  fame  fate : 
children  have  been  fometimes  potfoned  by  this 
root,  wh^ch  neverthelefs  is  ufed  externally  as  all 
amulet  for  arthritidkiiforders.  Another  vegetable 
pernicious  to  the  cattle  is  the  Gramen  offifragum 
Nornufgienfe,  which  is  faid  to  mollify  the  bones  of 
the  cattle  which  feed  upon  it.  Among  the  noxi- 
ous plants  of  Norway/ we  may  alfo  reckon  the  igle- 
grafst  fatal  to  iheep  and  goats;  the  iour-grafs^ 
which  affedls  horfes  and  cows  with  a  fort  of  le- 
thargy ;  and  the  iarbott  or  hifte- fpring,  which  pro- 
duces neajFly  the  fame  efledt  on  horfes,  but  is  not 
prejudicial  to  cows,  (beep,  or  any  ruminating 
animals.    The  herb  turtci  not  unlike  angelica, 


may  be  called  Ncrfway  franknuenfe.  The  buds  or 
pine-apples  of  this  tree,  boiled  in  ftale  beer,  make 
an  excellent  medicine  for  the  fcurvy ;  more  plea- 
(ant  to  the  tafte,  and  as  efficacious,  as  tar-water. 
The  pine-tree  is  m6re  tall  and  beautiful  than  the 
fir,  though  inferior  to  it  in  ftrength  and  quality  : 
Norway  likeviife  produces  fome  forefts  of  oak, 
which  is  excellent  for  ihip-building.  Ehki  trees 
are  numerous;  the  bark  of  which,  being  powder- 
ed, is  boiled  up  with  otb^r  food  to  fatten  hogs, 
and  even  mixed  by  the  poor  among  their  meal ; 
alfo  the  afh,  from  which  the  peafants  diftil  a  bal- 
fam  ufed  in  certain  diforders,  and  which  is  ufed 
both  externally  and  internally.  Hazels  grow  in 
fuch  abundance,  that  100  tons  of  the  nuts  are 
annually  exported  from  Bergen  alone.  See  ^  x8. 
(17.)  Norway,  TRADE  and  manufactures* 
&c.  of.  The  Norwegians  carry  on  a  confidera- 
ble  trade  with  foreign  nations.  The  duty  on  the 
produce  of  their  own  country  exported  amounts 

annually 
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annually  to  100,000  rix»dollan.  Thefe  commo- 
dities are,  copper,  wrought  and  tin  wrought;  iroo, 
caft  into  cannon,  ftoves,  and  pots,  or  forged  into 
bars;  lead,  in  fmall  quantity  (  mafts,  timberi  deal- 
boards,  planks,  naarble,  mill-ftonesy  herrings,  cod» 
ling,  faJfloon,  lobfters,  flounders,  cow-hides,  goat- 
Ikios,  feal-(kin9>  the  i\irs  of  bears,  wolves,  foxes» 
bearers,  ermines,  martens,  &c.  downj  feathers* 
butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  tar,  juniper  and  other 
forts  of  berries,  and  nuts ;  fait,  alum,  glafs»  vitriol* 
2Dd  pot-aihes.  All  other  commodities  and  articles 
of  luxury  the  Norwegians  import  from  different 
nations.  Many  are  employed  in  grazing  and. 
breeding  cattle :  but  a  much  greater  number  is 
engaged  in  felling  wood,  floating  timber,  burning 
charcoal,  and  extradiog  tar  from  the  roots  of  the 
trees  which  have  .been  cut  down ;  in  the  fllver» 
copper,  an^  iron-mines;  in  ijie  na^vigatioo  and 
fiihery.  A  conGderable  number  of  people  earn  a 
comfortable  livelihood  by  hunting,  (hooting,  and 
bird-catching. '  Every  individual  is  at  liberty  to 
purfue  the  game,  efpecially  in  the  mountains  and 
commoni :  therefore  every  peaiant  is  expert  in  the 
ufe  of  fire-arms ;  and  there  are  excellent  markfmen 
among  the  mountains,  who  make  ufe  of  the  bow 
to  kill  thofe  animals,  wbofe  ikins,  being  valuable, 
would  be  damaged  by  the  ihot  of  flre-arms. 

(iS.)  Norway,  woods  ov.  Great  part  of  Nor- 
way is  covered  with  forefts  of  wood,  which  con- 
fHtute  tbe^incipal  article,  of  commerce  in  this 
coDotry.  They  chiefly  conGft  of  fir  and  pine,  for. 
which  great  fiims  are  received  from  foreigners. 


<V0  Norway  Rat.    See  Mus,  #  IH.  N°  ay. 

NORWEGIAN,  adj.  Of  or  from  Norway. 

NoRWtGiAMS,  «./.  The  people  of  Norway. 
See  Norway,  N^  I.  $  6,  S,  and  is. 

(i.)  NORWICH,  the  capiul  mi  Norfolk.  This 
citv  is  pleafantly  feated  along  the  fide  of  a  hill,  i\ 
miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  but  much  lefs  in  breadth^ 
which  contra^a  towards  the  S.  It  is  fuppofed  to 
have  had  its  name,  which  fignifics  a  etifile  to  the 
norths  from  its  fltuation  in  refpe^  to  Caftor  the 
ancient  Venta  Icenorunff  5  or  4  miles  S.  of  it,  but 
of  whofe  ruins  it  ieems  to  have  rifcn.  In  its  xtt- 
fancy,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred,  it  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  Sueno  the  Dane,  when  he  invaded 
England  with  a  great  army.  Afterwards  it  reco- 
vered ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confeflbr 
was  a  conGderable  place,  having  1 330,  burghers. 
But  it  fuffered  again  much  in  the  reign  of  William 
I^  by  being  the  feat  of  a  civil  war,  which  Ralph 
earl  of  the  Eail  Angles  raifed  againft  that  king. 
So  much  was  it  impaired  by  the  lege  it  then  un- 
derwent, that  there  were  fcarce  560  burghers  left 
in  it,  as  a^;>ears  from  Doomfday  book.  But  it 
began  to  recover^  after  Bp.  Herbert  tranflated  the 
epifcopal  fee  thither  from  Thetford  in  the  reiga 
of  William  11.  in  1096  ;  and  built  a  beautiful  ca- 
thedral, of  which  he  laid  the  firft  ftone,  and,  bv  a 
licence  firom  Pope  Pafchal,  declared  it  the  mother 
churcb  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  It  was  made  a 
corporation  by  K.  Stephen,  and  became  famous, 
for  merchandUe,  but  was  miferably  haraffpd  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II,  by  Hugh  Bigod  earl  of  Norfolk, 


who  export  an  immenfe  number  of  mafts,  beams,    who  was  an  adherent  of  Henry's  fon.  /In  the  time 


planks,  and  boards.  An  incredible  quantity* is 
alfo  confumed  at  home,  in  building  houfes,  (hips, 
bridges, piles,  moles,  and  fences;  befldes  the  vafb 
demand  for  charcoal  to  the  founderies,  and  fuel 
for  domeftic  ufes.  Nay,  in  fome  places,  the  trees 
are  felled  for  no  other  purpofe  out  to  clear  the 
STonod  and  to  be  burned  into  afhes  for  manure.^ 
A  great  quantity  of  timber  is  yearly  exported  to 
Scotland  and  Spain:  but  this  is  inconfiderable 
when  compared  to  the  vafk  exports  from  Dram- 
men,  Frederickftadt,  Chriftiania,  Skeen,  Arendal, 
Chriftianlaod,  Chriftian's-bay,  and  Drontheim. 
The  mafts  and  large  beams  are  floated  down  the 
rivers,  and  the  reft  is  divided  into  boards  at  the 
iaw-mills.  Thefe  works  fupply  a  vaft  number  of 
iamilies  witbT  a  coibforUble  fubGftence.  A  tenth 
put  of  all  (awed  timber  belongs  to  the  king,  and 
wakes  a  conGderable  branch  of  his  revenue.    The 


of  Edward  I.  it  was  walled  round  by  the  citizens, 
under  the'  authority  of  parliament.  Henry  IV.. 
allowed  them,  inftead  of  bailiffs,  to  eled  a  mayor 
yearly,  and  made  the  city  a  county.  In  1348, 
near  5  8,000  perfons  were  carried  off  ^y  the  plague  ; 
and  in  1505,  the  city  was  almoft  deftroyed  by  fire. 
For  the  flourifhing  (late  to  which  it  has  fince 
arrived,  the  citizens  are  much  indebted  to  the 
Flemings,  wiio  fled  hither  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
duke  of  Alva  and  the  inquifition,  and  taught  them 
the  manufa^ure  of  thofe  ftriped  and  flowered 
damaiks,  camblets,  druggets,  black  and  white 
crape,  for  which  the  place  is  now  fo  noted,  aa 
well  as  for  baizes,  ferges,  {balloons,  flockings,  and 
woollen  cloths  \  and  which  have  been  computed 
to  yield  fometimes  200,000/.  a-year.  In  IC83,  the 
citizens  procured  water  to  be  conveyed  by  an 
engine,  through  pipes,  to  the  higheft  parts  of  the 


forefts  in  Norway  are  fo  vaft  and  thick,  that  the    city,  which  is  now  one  of  the  moft  conOderable 


pwpfcfeem  to  thmk  there  can  never  be  a  fcarcity 
of  wood,  as  the  foil  is  peculiariy  adapted  for  the 
pnxiaaioo  of  timber :  More  wood  is  therefore 
allowed  to  rot  in  Norway  than  is  burnt  in  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Denmark.  The  beft  timber 
rows  in  the  provinces  of  Saltan,  Helleland, 
Romfdale,  Guldbnmdfdale,  Oefterdale,  Soloe, 
VaUers,  Hallingdale,  Sognifiord,  TcUemark,  and 
Ibe  lordfhip  of  Nedene.  See  J  1 6. 
.  (n.)  Norway,  a  townfliip  of  the  United  Spates 
m  Maine,  and  county  of  Cumt>erland. 

(III.)  Norway,  a  townfliip  of  New  York,  in 
Herkemer  Co. incorporated  in  1792,  and  containing 
«i64  Ibuls  in  1796,  of  whom  ^$1  were  eleiftors. 
,(^0  Norway  Mouse,  or  Lemming.    See 
Mos,  J  ni,  N°  33.  u  * 


cities  in  Britain  for  wealth,  popviloufncfs,  neat 
buildings,  beautiful  churches  (of  which  it  had  once 
58,  but  now  only  36),  and  the  induftry  and  civility 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  cathedral  is  a  venerable 
ftrudture,  with  a  curious  roof,  adorned  with  the 
hiftory  of  the  Bible  in  little  images,  carved  to  the 
life,  and  ii  lofty  fteeple  X05  yards  high.  The  wail 
of  flint  ftone,  beautified  with  40  towers  and  1% 
gates,  finiflied  in  1309,  is  now  much  decayed.  The 
city,  though  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waite  ground 
within  the  walls,  was  computed  about  1730,10 
contain  8000  houfes  and  50,000  inhabitants. ,  The 
other  mnft  remarkable  buildings  are,  the  duke  of 
Norfolk's  h'oufe^  one  of  the  largeft  in  England  ; 
the  caftle,  which  is  now  the  county-gaol,  i»  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  with  a  deep  moat  rcund 
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It,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  on«  very  large  arch ; 
the  Town-hall;  the  Guild-hall,  formerly  the 
church  of  the  Black-Friars ;  the  houfe  of  correc- 
tion ;  the  county  houfe,  where  the  aflizes  are  held ; 
a  lofty  market  crof«,  built  after  the  manner  of  a 
piazza;  the  bifhop'a  palace;  the  king's  fchool, 
founded  by  Edward  VI.  the  boys  of  which  are 
presented  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  city 
is  interfperfed  with  gardens,  orchards,  and  trees, 
which  make  it  both  pleafant  and  healthful.  It 
has  4  hofpitals,  for  old  men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls;  and  11  charity  fchool s ;  and  two  churches 
for  the  Dutch  and  French  Flemings ;  who  have 
particular  privileges,  and  are  very  numerous. 
Some  of  the  churches  are  thatched,  and  all  of 
them  cnifted  with  flint  ftone  curioufly  cut ;  Nor- 
wich is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  fteward, 
two  fheriffs,  24  aldermen,  60  common  councillors, 
a  to^^^n-clerk,  fword-bearer,  and  other  inferior 
officers.  The  mayor  is  chofen  dn  Mayday  by 
the  freemen  ;  the  iheriffs  on  the  firft  Tuefday  in 
Ao^uft,  one  by  the  freemen,  the  other  by  the  alder- 
men. The  freemen  of  the  wards  choofe  each  their 
aldermen.  The  common-codncil  is  chofen  in  Mid- 
lent.  The  mayor  is  a  juftice  of  the  peace  and  quo- 
rum (as  are  alfo  the  recorder  and  fteward)  with* 
in  the  city  and  liberties ;  and  after  his  mayoralty, 
he  is  a  juftice  during  life.  The  trade  and  manu- 
fiadtures  are  very  conGderable.  At  Yarmouth 
they  export  large  quantities  of  their  manufadures, 
rooftly  to  London,  and  import  a  great  deal  of 
wine,  coal,  fifli,  oil,  &c.  All  the  city  and  coun- 
try are  employed  in  the  worfted  manufacture,  in 
which  they  not  only  confume  the  wool  of  their 
own  county,  but  ufe  maay  thoufand  packs  of  yap, 
imported  from  Yorkfliire  and  Weftmoreland,  &c. 
There  are  8  wardens  of  the  weavers  chofen  annu- 
ally, and  fworn  to  prevent  frauds  in  fpinning, 
weaving,  or  dying  the  ftuffs.  About  110,000 
people  are  employed  in  the  (ilk  and  woollen  ma- 
nufactures. Their  markets  are  among  the  great- 
eft  in  England,  for  plenty  and  variety  of  goods 
and  provifions.  They  are  held  on  Wed.  Frid.  and 
Sat.  Norwich  has  a  great  number  of  fairs,  be- 
fides  that  of  St.  Faith*  i^  near  it;  (See  Faith's,  St.) 
and  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  in- 
habitants of  Norwich  are  generally  fo  much  em- 
ployed in  their  manufactures  within  doors,  that 
the  city  has  the  appearance  of  l>eing  deferted, 
except  on  Sundays  and  hdlidays,  when  the  ftreets 
fwarm  with  people.  Norwich  lies  3.  miles  N.  of 
Caftor,  the  ancient  Fenta,  (See  Castor  §  II,  N" 
a,  and  Venta;)  43  niiles  N.  of  Iprwich,.io9 
NNE.  of  London,  and  160  ENE.  of  Oxford. 
Lon.  I.  ao.  E.    Lat.  52.  40.  N. 

(a.)  Norwich,  a  city  of  Connecticut,  in  New 
London  county,  at  the  head  of  New  Thames 
river,  firft  fettled  In  1660.  It  contained  a  court- 
houfe,  3  churches,  450  houfes,  an  academy  and 
3000  citizens  in  1795.  They  manufacture  paper, 
clocks,  watches,  chaifes,  ftockipgs,  buttons,  ftone 
and  earthen  wares,  oil,  chocolate,  bells,  wire,  an- 
chors, and  all  kindi  of  iron  work.  It  is  14  miles 
N.  of  New  London,  40  SE.  of  Hartford,  and  25 1 
NE.  of  Philadelphia. 

(3.)  Noi(wicH,  a  townfliip  of  Maflachufetts,  in 
Hamp(hire  county,  containing  741  citizens  in 


N  o  s 

1795;  14  miles  SW.  of  Northampton^  and  141 
W.  of  Boftonv 


(4.)  Norwich,  a  townfliip  of  New  York  in  Ti- 
oga  county,  ss  miles  W.  of  Cherry.  It  lies  near 
Jericho  and  Union ;  and  had  119  electors  in  1796^ 

(5.)  Norwich,  a  town  and  townfhip  of  Ver- 
mont, in  Windfor  county,  on  the  W.  bank  of  the 
Connecticut,  containing  1158  citizens  in  1795: 
100  miles  NNW.  of  Bofton,  and  18a  N.  of  nJw 
York.    Lon.  7'».  «».  W.    Lat,  4  ^  40.  N. 

NORWOOD,  a  neat  village  of  England  in  Sur- 
ry, feated  on  a  wildly  rural  fpot  on  a  hill,  which 
was  formerly  a  principal  haunt  of  the  Gypfies,  is 
5  miles  S.  of  London. 

NOSCHALSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  the  pro- 
vince  of  Uftiug;  68  miles  SE.  of  Lalalk. 

(i.)*NOSE.«./[i»5lf&,«o/2i,  Saxon.]    x.  The 
prominence  on  the.  face,  which  Is  the  organ  of 
(cent,  and  the  emunCtory  of  the  brain. — 
Down  with  the  nofcf 

Take  the  bridge  quite  away 

Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  forefend. 

Smells  from  the  gen'ral  weal.        Sbak,  Timon. 

Nofe  of  Turks  and  Tartars  lips.  Sbak,  Mid. 

Liberty  plucks  juftice  by  the  ito/e.  Stale. 

—There  can  be  no  reafon  given  why  a  viiagc 

fomewhat  longer,  or  a  nofe  flatter,  could  not  have 

confifted  with  fuch  a  foul.  Loc^^.-— Poetry  takes 

me  up  fo  entirely,  that  I  fcarce  fee  what  paffes 

under  my  no/e.  Pope's  Lettgrs.  t.  The  end  of  any 

thingrf— The  lungs  are  as  bellows,  the  afpera  arte- 

ria  is  the  no/e  of  the  bellows.  Holder* s  Blementi.  3. 

Scent ;  fagacity,— We  aro  not  odfended  with  a 

dog  for  a  l)etter  nofe  than  his  mafter.  Collier  en 

Envj.  4.  To  Lead  by  the  Nose.  To  drag  by  force  : 

as  a  bear  by  his  ring.    'To  lead  blindly. — 

Tho'  authority  be  a  ftubbom  bear. 

Yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nofe  with  gold.  Shah. 
-^n  fuits  which  a  man  doth  not  underftand,  it  is 
good  to  refer  them  to  fome  friend,  but  let  him 
chufe  well  his  referendaries,  elfe  he  may  be  led  by 
the  nofe.  Baeon,^-^ 

That  fome  occult  de6gn  doth  He 

In  bloody  cynarCtomachy, 

Is  plain  enough  to  him  that  knows. 

How  faints  lead  brothers  by  the  nofe.  Hudibras, 
-^This  is  the  method  of  all  popirlar  (hams,  when 
the  multitude  are  tb  be  led  by  the  nofes  into  a  fool's 
paradife.  VBftr.  5.  To  tbrujl  one*s  Nose  into  the 
affairs  of  others.  To  be  meddling  with  other 
people's  matters ;  to  be  a  bufy  body.  6.  To  put 
one*s  Nose  out  o/*  joint.  To  put  one  out  in  tbcj 
affections  of  another. 

(a.)  NOSE.  See  Anatomy,  Index*  The  ufca 
of  the  nofe  are,  its  giving  us  the  ft- nfe  of  fmelling;! 
its  ferving  in  the  great  office  of  refpiratton,  and  in 
modelling  the  voices  in  receiving  the  abundant 
humours  from  the  eyes,  and  in  adding  to  th«i 
beauty  of  the  face.  The  nofe  was  by  the  Augur^ 
particularly  attended  to  in  their  conjectures  co!i^ 
cerning  future  good  or  ill  fuccefs.  In  Tartar yj 
the  greateft  t>eauties  are  thofe  who  have  the  fmi^ 
left  nofes.  Ruybrock  mentions  ti;c  wife  of  the 
great  Jengbiz  Khan  as  a  celebrated  kieauty,  be  J 
caufe  fhe  had  only  two  holes  for  a  nofe.  Tiic{ 
Crim-Tartars  break  the  nofes  of  their  childrcj 
while  young,  as  thinking  it  a  great  piece  of  folj 
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ly  to  law  tfadr  nofbs  ftand  before  their  eyes, 
moft  other  conntriety  China  excepted,  great  nofes 
are  an  honour.  In  what  the  beauty  of  the  nofe 
coofiftsy  different  nations  ha^e  different  opinions. 
"Sir  Joflioa  Reynolds  in  his  EfTay  on  Beauty,  the 
TarioDS  opinions  re4>eding  which  he  traces  en* 
iQely  from  caftom  and  habit,  (See  the  Idler,  vol.  ii; 
and  our  article  Bbautt,  §  5-xi :)  obferves,  that 
*  the  Hoe  that  foims  the  ndge  of  the  nofe  is  bean- 
tifal  when  it  is  ftraight ;  this  then  is  the  central 
tbrm  which  is  oftener  found  than  either  concave, 
coQvez,  or  any  other  irregiilar  form  that  fhall  be 
pn^xjfed." 

(i.)  *  T6  NosB.  V.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  1.  To 
fcent ;  to  fniell.^  * 

Nlafe  bim  aa  yoo  go  up  the  ftairs.  ShaA.  HamL 
«.  To  race  to  oppole. 

(i.)*TaNosB.  V.  n.  To  look  big;  to  blufter.— 
Aduh'rous  Anthony 

Gives  bis  potetit  regiment  to  a  trull 

That  nefes  it  againft  us.  Shak. 

(i.)*TfosBBLB6l>.  h.  /  [nofe  atid  bleed;  mU- 
ie^Kum.']  A  kind  of  herb. 

(1.)  KotEBLBBD.  See  ACHILL/EA. 

•  NosBGAT.  «,  ^  [no/e  and  gay.]  A  pofie ;  a 
bonch  of  flowers. — She  hath  four  and  twenty 
nefigays  far  the  (heifers.  SifaJk. — 

As  on  the  nvfegay  in  her  breaft  reclin'd. 
He  watch'd  th  ideas  rifing  in  her  mind.    Pope. 
— Get  you  gone  into  the  country  and  drefs  up 
no/egatfs  on  a  holiday.  Arbtahnot^s  Hifl.  of  J.  Bull, 

*  NOSELESS,  adj.  [from  mfe,]  Wanting  a 
Dole  5  deprived  of  the  nofe. — 

Bffangled  Marmidons 

N^lefsmid,  l^aadiefs,  hackt  and  chipt,  came 
to  htm.  Sbak. 

NO-SM*F.  «./  an  expreffive  word  nfed  by  Dr 
Eeotley,  in  his  argument  againft  atbeifm,  to  mow 
the  ab&rdity  of  foppbdng  an  original  ftate  of  unt- 
verfal  n^m-txi/knce,  producing  the  prefent  ftate  of 
things  withoat  the  creative  power  of  a  Deity. 
See  Nom-Emtity. 

(1.)  *  NosBSMART.  «.  /  [n^  znd/mart;  naf- 
turtiMm.]  The  herb  called  creil^s, 

(a.)  NosESMABT.    See  Lbpidium. 

NOSLE.  IT./.  The  moveable  focket  of  a  candle- 
tick,    a.  The  end  of  any  thing.  4^*' 

NOSOCOMIUM.  n.  /  [Or.  from  toto^j  a  difw 
eaie,  and  Mftw,  to  cure.]  An  infirmary. 

UO*  NOSOLOGY,  n./lw^j;  and  Aoy»c.]  Doc- 
trine of  di&ai^. 

(9.)  Nosology  fignifies  alfo  a  difcourfe  or  trea- 
tife  of  difeafes;  otherwife  called  Patrology. 
The  iaiportaDce  of  a  comprehenfive  and  accurate 
nofotogy  has  been  long  and  generally  allowed. 
fiigfivi,  Boerhbave,  Gorter,  Gaul^us,  and  Syden- 
ham, have expreflcid  their  defire  of  a  work  of  this 
kiodythe  gfeat  objed  of  which  is  to  fix  pathogno- 
monics to  every  dKeafe ;  or  in  which  all  difeaies 
tre  difpoM  Into  certain  clafles,  order9,  and  gene- 
ra, founded  on  diftinAions  taken  frohi  the  fymp- 
tools  only*  without-regard  to  remote  or  proximate 
caufes.  Under  the  article  Mbdicinc,  are  men- 
tinned 'iboie  of  the  moft  accurate  nofological 
arrangeiiKeBts  $  and  we  need  only  to  add,  that  in 
1776,  Dr  Sagar,  at  Iglaw  in  Mdravia,  publiftied  a 
^fiema  Mthorum  Stfrnptoinatkum,  in  8vD,  which 
is  an  ufeful  abridgment  of  M.  Sauvages's  work, 
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In    with  fome  alterations  And' additions.    See  Medi- 
cine, Index* 

*  NOSOPOETICK.  [vocof  and  roiia.)  Produc- 
fng  difeafes. — The  qualities  of  the  air  are  nofopoe' 
tick  ;  that  Is,  have  a  power  of  producing  difeafes. 
Arhutktiot  on  Air. 

NOSOVSKOI,  a  cape  <tf  Nova  2emWa. 

(i.)  NOSS,  one  of  the  moft  fertile  of  the  Sket- 
lAND  Ifles,  SE.  of  Breflay.  Near  it  there  hi  a  rock, 
or  holm,  about  150  feet  high,  and  perpendicular 
on  all  fide«..  The  oppofite  rock  on  the  ifland  is 
nearly  of  equal  height,  and  diftant  about  240  feet. 
The  hokn  which  is  quite  level  on  the  top,  produces 
excellent  grafs.  Although  it  fcemed  inacceflible 
on  all  fides,  the  richnefs  of  the  grafs,  and  the  vaft 
numbers  of  fea  fowls  which  breed  on  it,  induced' 
the  proprietor,  many  years  ago,  to  trj^  to  fall 
upon  fome  means  of  pafting  froqj  ihe  filand  to  it. 
Accordingly  a  daring  iflander  attempted  to  climb 
up  and  fucceeded.  He  fixed  pofts  in  the  ground, 
about  %\  feet  from  each  other,  correfpbndlujj  pofts 
being  fixed  on  the  oppofite  fide.  Rope!^  were 
ftretched  acrofs  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other, 
upon  which  a  wooden  cradh?  Hides  alof^g.  and 
affords  9  (afe  conveyance  between  the  Hland  and 
the  holm.  But  the  man  who  firft  afcended  the 
rocks  would  not  take  the  benefit  of  the  cradle, 
but,  attempting  to  return  the  way  he  went  up, 
fell  and  was  killed.  Sheep  are  now  annually  put 
on  the  holm  in  fpring,  and  t^ken  back  in  autumn 
in  excellent  condition.  The  fea-fowls  alfo  afford 
delicate  eatihg. 

(i.)  Noss  Bbad,  a  cape  on  the  £.  coaft  of  the 
above  iflancf.  Lon.o*  17.  £.  of  Edinburgh.  LaC 
58.  ^3.  N. 

NOSSANOi  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  republic  Of 
Lucca,  6  miles  W.  of  Lucca. 

NOSSA  SEMHoaa  OAf  Encarnacaom,  a  towti 
of  Portugal,  in  Algarve,  near  Cape  Carvoeiro,  on 
the  S.  coaft,  4\  miles  S.  of  Villa  Nova. 

NOSSEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Erzgeburg, 
on  the  Muldau,  x8  miles  ^^.  of  Drefden^ 

NOSSONCOURT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Vofges,  3  miles  NE.  of  Ramberviller. 

NOSTOCH9  in  natural  hiftory,  shot  stars; 
tremella  nojloc,  (Lrn.  Spec.  Plant.  Dilleoius  de 
Mufcis,  tab.  10.  fig.  Z4-  Elor.  Danica,  tab.  S85. 
fig.  I.) ;  tremella  inteJlinaUs  vel  Mefentericax  (Lin. 
Spec.  Plant.  Dillen  de  Mufc.  tab.  zo.  g.  i6. 
Flpr.  Danic.  tab.  885.  fig.  a.)  A  writer  in  the 
Gent.  Mag.  gives  this  account  of  it  :•*  The  fub* 
ftance  in  queftioo  is  not  unfrequeht  in  England, 
nor  in  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  rains,  both 
in  fpring  and  autumn.  Very  large  fpots  of  it  are 
feen  in  gravelly  foils,  and  particularly  on  the  tops 
of  hills,  and  on  open  downs,  and  often  it  is  found 
on  gravel  walks.  '  ft  is  met  with  in  fome  of  the 
old  authors,  under  the  name  of  nofioch^  as  in 
Paracelfu8.and  others;  and  the  alchem  11^3  fancied 
there  was  fomething  wonderful  in  tt,  and  that  it 
would  afford  a  menftrmim  for  gold.  "Noftoch  t% 
faid  to  be  a  word  fynonymous  to  Jaculum  alicujtu 
ftelU,  vel  potius  ejus  rtpurgQtioftf  dfjedtan  quid  in 
terram  ;  Aos  aerisy/retgmentum  mmhi ;  as  this  fub- 
ftsnce  was  believed  to  fall  from  the  fky  with. the 
meteors  that  we  oftett  fee,  and  call  falling  fiars. 
Hence  the  countty  people  in  Sweden  have  callcij 
it  fkjrfall;  and  in  Englaind  it  is  known  by  the 
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^name  of  witcha  buttert  in  common  with  fbme  of 
the  gelatinous  liverworts.  Pafacelfue,  Van  Hel- 
^mont,  Bnd  others,  ranked  it  with  the  termab^nt  or 
tinanna»  and  thought  it  dropped*  as  that  did,  from 
.heaven.  Jt  is  defcribed,  and  the  chemical  analy- 
lis  thereof  given,  by  M.  Geoffroy,  in  the  Pans 
Memoirs  for  1708,  and  is  there  faid  to  yield,  be- 
fides  an  acid,  phlegm,  a  portion  of  concrete  vola- 
tile iait,  and  fome  Hxed  fait.  The  diftilled  water 
Irom  it  was  believed  by  fome  to  poflefs  lingular 
>virtue8  in  allaying  pains  xif  the  joints  ;  but  there 
is  certainly  no  room  to  attribute  any  extraordi- 
;Dary  qualities  to  it.^Since  the  days  of  Paraceifus 
Jt  has  oeen  conOdered  as' a  vegetable  production ; 
Jbut  the  botanifts  have  had  difficulty  to  afTit^n  its 
,place  or  genus  in  their  feveral  fyftems.  Dr  Merret 
feems  to  have  been  among  the  6rft  who  ranked  * 
at  among  .vegetables,  and  he  calls  it  Lichen  humi- 
jditatf  inhtmefcens*  ^eeitate  evanejcens^  (Plin.  page 
71).  Others  have  retained  it  apiong  the  plants  of 
dh'tt  genus  to  this  day ;  as  does  the  celebrated  Dr 
Haller«  in  bis  Hijeria  Stirp,  Heh/etUr^ho  calls  it 
Licbefigeiatino/us,  plUatus^  undulutus  ;  laeiniis  erif- 
Pat/s^  granulqfisy  N°  2041  ;  as  there  are  feveral  of 
the  liverworts  that  have  a  gelatinous  texture  ancj 
jippearance,  though  they  differ  much  from  the 
ooftoch,  in  not  being  fo  inftantly  dried  up.  It 
^was  put  into  Ray's  Synopfis  by  Dr  Dillenius, 
junder  the  name  of  Uiva  terrejiris  pinguis  etfugaxy 
p.  64.;  but  he  afterwards  changed  that  name  for 
^remeila,  in  hh  Hifioria  Mufcorwn^  where  he  calls 
it  trcmella  tefreftris  Jinuofa  pingtus  etfugax^  p.  51. 
lab.  {o.  f.  14.  and  reduces  the  levers  to  the  (ame 

fenus.  Micheliy  an  Italian  botanifti  famous  for 
is  attention  to  the  Cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants, 
Hiakes  it  Sifunpu^  as  Magnol  and  Dr  Morifon  had 
4lone  before  him,  and  defcribes  and  figures  it,  in 
^is  Nova  Plantarum  Genera^  under  the  name  of 
JLinkia  terreftrts  gelat'mofaf  membranacea^  vidgatif- 
Jima^  p,  ia6.  t.  57.  f.  i^  He  defcribes  the  feeds  as 
*  lying  in  the  form  of  little  (trings  of  beads,  coiled 

3p  within  ^he  plant,  or  rather  in  the  folds  there- 
f,  ;9hd  only  to  be  difcovered  by  the  microfcope. 
i^inn^us  mentions  it,  fird  under  the  name  of  Bjf- 
fos  gelatinofia  fugax  terreftrisy  in  his  Flora  Lappfh 
'jiicoy  N^  530;  but  he  afterwards  adopted  Dilie- 
nius's  term,  though  be  does  not  make  it  a  laver. 
X^innaeus  has  called  it,  in  all  his  fubfequent  works, 
^JrcmeUa  (nojioc)  plicatat  undulatOy  under  which 
,«ame  it  ftands  in  his  Spfcies  Plantarum^  p.  X157, 
^od  in  Hudfbn's  Flora  AnglUat  p.  463  ;  as  alfo  in 
.a  rHimerous  fet  of  other  authors  who  follow  his 
Jyftem."  Naturalifts  bad  for  fome  years  begun 
-.to  doubt  whether  thefe  gelatinous  fubilances  were 
<of  ^  vegetable  or  animal  nature,  when  at  length 
!ffix  J.  Piatt  of  Oxford,  m  bis  letter  printed  in  the 
iGenUsman^s  Maf.  for  1776,  page  40a,  threw  fuch 
'Jjght  on  the  fubjed  as  to  be  fatisfadory.  **  From 
^^ild  I  jremember  feeing  the  meteors  ihoot- 
jng  in  the  air^  which  appearance,  by  my  com- 
irades,  was  called  Jar-fiootingf  believing  the  ftars 
rfK>  larger  than,  their  apparent  magnitude.  This 
:jelly-like  fubftance,  mentioned  in  your  magazine, 
'.was  believed  to  be  the  drois  of  thefe  meteors,  and 
itook  the  name  oH  fiar-fkot^  which  pafled  for  cer- 
ttain  with  me  till  I  had  arrived  at  'the  age  of  34, 
<when  I  was  engaged  In  buGnefs  that  required  my 
^r^c^ucntly  palling  oyer  .both  meadows  «^Qd  p^uiie 


grounds,  where  in  fpring  and  autunm  I  ix^  tnanf 
portions  of  this  fuppofed  alga  or  noftocb,  but 
never  more  than  one  or  two  contiguoaSi  m'oftiy 
near  the  water,  when  the  meadows  were  or  had 
been  juft  before  flooded.    My  coujedures  were 
various,  until  I  faw  a  crow  pecking  of  fometfaiog 
in  a  field,  which  I  heard  to  cry;  when  turning 
my  horfe  to  the  pla<;e,  I  found  a  frog  of  the  com- 
mon (ize,  which  the  crow  (of  the  carrion  kind> 
would  foon  have  killed  and  gorged,  had  Ijiot  di(- 
turbed  her,  and  chafed  her  away.    About  this 
time  I  found  in  a  meadow  the  bowels  of  a  frog 
indigeited,  and  cornpadt  as  the  chitterlings  of  a 
calf  or  pig  \  but  white  as  the  paper  I  write  upon, 
though  not  tranflucid.    I  took  it  up,  and  placed 
it  in  a  paper  expofed  to  the  air,  leaving  it  in  fome 
gi;afs  where  I  found  it,  till  my  return  that  way 
in  three  days  time,  when*  I  faw  it  changed  to  that 
tremulous  jelly-like  fubftance,  the  alga  or  ftar-ihot. 
I  was  much  pleafed  with  this  difcovery,  and  took 
it  home  in  my  pocket  wrapped  in  paper,  where  I 
ihowed  it  to  a  fociety  of  young  perfuim  of  which 
I  was  a  member,  who  agreed  with  my  fentimentt 
of  its  being  the  indigeftible  part  of  a  frog  dif- 
gorged  by  fome  bird  of  prey*  To  corroborate  my 
fentiments  of  this  alga  being  the  bowels  oFa  frog, 
I  luckily  faw  fome  of  ^t  lying  by  the  fide  of  a 
brook,  where  I  lighted  and  took  it  up,  and  to 
my  great  furprtfe  found  attached  to  the  jelly,  the 
head,  heart,  liver,  and  one  leg  of  the  frog,  which 
had  been  (I  prefume)  difgorged  by  fome  carrion 
crow,  who  frequented  the  flooded  grounds  to 
pick  up  worms  and  other  vermin.    There  was 
alfo  fome  of^it  found  in  an  apple-tree  at  Wyfton 
Magna,  near  Leicefter,  where  I  then  liyed,  which, 
BO  doubt,  was  difgorged  by  fome  owl/'     Dr 
Darwin,  in  his  poem  on  the  Loves  of  the- Plants, 
is  of  the  fame  opinion  with  Mr  Piatt,  that  thefe 
gelatinous  fubltances  are  of  an  animal  nature,  and 
that  the  different  appearances  they  put  on  are 
owing  to  various  circumftances,  viz.  the  different 
birds  who  feed  on  frogs,  the  quantity  they  devour 
at  a  time,  and  the  ftate.of  digeftion  before  they 
are  voided.    See  Tremella,  N^  3* 

NOSTRADAMUS,  Michael,  an  able  phyfi- 
cian  and  a  celebrated  aiirologer^  was  a  Proven- 
ciat,  of  a  noble  family,  and  born  Dec.  14,  1503, 
at  St  Renry,  in  the  diocefe  of  Avignon.  By  his 
grandfather  he  was  initiated  in  the  mathematics. 
He  afterwards  completed  hiscourfes  of  humanity 
and  philofophy  at  Avignon ;  and,  going  to  Mont* 
pelier,  he  applied  himfelf  to  phyfic,  till  being 
forced  away  by  the  plague  in  15 a},  he  removed 
to  Thpuloufe,  and  afterwards  to  Bourdeaux. 
This  courfe  held  him  five  years,  during  which  he 
pradifed  phyfic.  After  this  he  returned  to  Mont- 
peiier,  and  was  created  M.  D.  in  1519,  .and  then 
revifited  the  fame  places.  At  Agen  he  contraded 
an  acquaintance  with  Julius  Caef^r  Scaliger,  and 
married ;  but  his  wife  dying,  and  two  children 
fhe  had  brought  him,  he  quitted  Agen,  ^fter  a  re- 
fidence  of  about  four  years.  He  returned  into  Pro- 
vence, and  fixed  himfelf  at  Marfeilies;  but  after- 
wards fettled  at  Salon,  in  1544.  In  1546,  Aix 
being  afiii^ed  with  the  plague,  he  went  thither 
at  the  requeft  of  the  inhabitants,  and  was  of  great 
fervice,  particularly  by  a  powder  of  his  invention ; 
Xo  that  the  town  in  gratitude  gave  him  a  penfion 
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for  fet«ral  yean  after  fhe  contagion  cea(«d«  Re^  x 
turning  afterwards  to  Salon,  he  becanie  a  reclufe» 
and  applied iiiiiifelf  to  his  ftudies.  He  had  long 
affeded  tlir  charadter  of  a  cmjuror  occafionally  ; 
and  now  be  began  to  think  himfelf  infpired,  and 
miraculoufly  illuminated  with  a  profpedt  into  fa* 
turity.  In  1555  he  publifhed  a  volume  of  his  pro-  -r 
pbecies,  coptaining  feven  centuries  of  quatrains ; 
and  in  1558  hepubli(bed  a  compWe  milliade.  In 
that  fuperftitious  age,  thefc  produAions  procured 
him  admirers  even  among  crowned*  heads ;  and 
one  of  his  obTcare  paflages  being  interpreted  into 
a  predidion  of  the  death  of  Henry  II.  after  the 
roenit  Charles  IX.  prefented  Mhi  with  ago  crowns, 
and  conftituted  him  his  ph.yfician  in  ordinary. 
But  our  prophet  enjoyed  thefe  honours  only  r6 
nonths;  for  he  died  July  t,  15669  at  STalon.  Be- 
fides  his  Centuries^  he  publifhed,  i.  A  Treatife  ie 
fariemau  et'  de  fenteun^  I55»«  *•  A  Book  of  Jin* 
gu^ar  Rerfiptit  entretcftir  la  fante  du  corps^  ^$5^' 
3.  A  Piece  da  cenfituresx  1557 :  4.  -<l  French  Tranf^ 
iatien  of  the  Latin  of  Calends  Paraphrafe^  exhorting  . 
Menedolus  tofiud^y  ejpeeially  to  that  ofpbyjic^  '^iS'J^' 
5.  A  fmall  inftruAion  for  hufbandmen,  entitled* 
The  Almanac  of  Nojlradamus,  After  his  death 
came  out  The  eleventh  and  t<welfih  Centuries  qf  his 
Quatrains,  added  to  the  former  ten,  which  had 
been  printed  three  times  in  two  feparate  parts. 

NOSTRE,  Andrew  le,  comptroller  of  the 
buildings  of  the  French  king,  and  defigner  of  his 
gardens,  4iftinguiihed  himfelf  by  carrying  the  art 
of  laying  out  gardens  to  great  perfe^ion.  He 
was  bom  at  Parts  in  163 1 ;  and  was  near  40  years 
of  age  when  M.  Fouquet,  fuperintendant  of  the 
finances,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  becoming 
known  by  the  fine  gardens  of  Vaux  le  Vicomte. 
He  was  afterwards  employed  by  Lewis  XIV.  at 
Verfailles,  Trianon*  St  Germains,  &c.  and  dif- 
covered  an  admirable  tafte  in  all  his  works.  In 
1678  he  went  to  Rome  to  improve  his  (kill,  but 
found  nothing  there  comparable  to  what  he  him- 
felf ha<r  done.  Le  Noftre  had  alfo  a  talent  for 
painting.  He  preferved  his  vivacity  of  mind  to 
the  laft,  and  died  at  Paris  in  1700,  aged  87. 

(i.)  *  NOSTRIL.  «./.  [no/e  and  thyrly  a  hole, 
Saxon.]  The  cavity  in  the  nofe. — 

A  favdur  that  may  ftrike  the  duHeft  nofiriL 

Shak. 
—Stinks,  which  the  nojfrils  ftraight  abhor,  are  not 
the  moft  pernicious.  Bacon. — 

He  form'd  thee,  Adam,'  and  in  thy  nqftrils 
breathM 

The  breath  of  life.  Milton. 

—The  noiriis  are  ufeful  both  for  refpiratlon  and 
fmelltng,  but  tiie  pririM|)al  ufe  is  fmelling.  Brefiwn. 
—Thefe  ripe  fimits  recreate  the  noftrils  with  their 
aromatic  fcent.  Mare^ 

(1.)  Nostrils.    See  Anatomy,  (  543,  544* 

•  NOSTRUM.  ». /.  [Latin.]  A  medicine  not 
yet  made  publick,  but  remaining  in  feme  lingle 
hand— Very  extraordinary,  and  one  of  his  nof- 
trumsj  let  it  be  writ  upon  his  monument,  Hie 
jacct  anffar  bujus  argument^;  for  nobody  ever  ufed 
it  before.  StUUngJi^,^ 

What  drop  or  nqfirum  can  this  plague  re- 
move ?  Pope. 

•  NOT.  ad'o.  ine  auhtj  Saxon ;  wrt,  Dutch.] 


>  N    O    T 

I.  The  particle  of  negation,  or  refufal.— 

How  falls  it  then  that  with  thy  furious  hfir 
•  vour. 

Thou  doft  afflidt  as  well  the  not  defervef,  , 

As  him  that  doth  thy  lovely  hefts  defpife  f  Spenfi 
His  countenance  likes  me  not.  Shak.r . 

-r-The'man  held  his  peace,  to  wit  whether  the 
Lord  had  made  ki\%  journey  profperous  or  nof»- 
Gen.  3»civ.  ai. — The  queftiqnr  is,  may  I  do  it,  6t 
may  f  not  do  it  ?  Sanderf. — 

He  is  invulnerable,  I  npt.  Milton^ 

Let  each  man  do  as  to  bis  fancy  feems  j 

I  wait,  notly  till  you  have  better  dreams.  D/^^^ 
—•This  objeAion  hinders  noty  but  that  the  heroic 
adion  enterprifed  for  the  Chriftian  caufe,  and  exe^ 
cutcd  happily,  may  be  as  well  executed  now  aa- 
it  was  of  old.  DryJ^.— Grammar  being  toteacir 
men  not  to  fpeaV,  but  to  fpeak  corre^ly^  where 
rhetoric  is  not  peceffary,  grammar  may  be  fparedr 
Locke."-'    ^ 

This  day  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot  ;> 

All  elfe  beneath  the  fun 
Thou  know'ft  if  beft  beftowM  or  «<?/, 

And  let  thy  will  be  done.  Popt^s  Univ.  Prajef> 
%,  The  firft  member  of  a  negative  fentence.^foU 
lowed  by  nor  or  neither. — I  was  not  in  faJety,  net* 
ther  had  I  reft.  Job.^-Not  for  price  nor  reward* 
Ifaiafr.  3.  A  word  of  exception. — I  will  for  this 
afflldt  the  feed  of  David»  but  not  for  ever.  Kings* 
4.  A  word  of  prohibitioh,  or  oeprecation.— 
Stand  in  awe,  and  fin  not,  Pfalms. — Forfake  me 
not^  O  Lord  5  O  'my  God,  be  not  far  from  mei 
Pfalms.  5.  It  denotes  ceffation  or  extin^ion.  Na 
more. — ^Thine  eyes  are  upon  me,  ahd  lam'ao/* 
Job  vii.  8. 

(i.^  *  NOTABLE,  adj:  [notable^  Fr.  notabilist 
Lat.]  X.  Remarkable;  memorable;  obfervable: 
it  is  now  (carcejy  ufcd,  but  in  irony. — ^The  fuccefs 
of  thofe  wars  was  too  notable  to  be  unknown  to 
your  ears.  Sidney. — ^The  fame  is  notified  in  the 
notablejl  places  of  the  diocefe.  Wbitegifie.—hX  Kil- 
kenny, many  notable  laws  were  enacted.  Da^vies* 
—Two  young  men  appeared,  notable  in  ftrength, 
excellent  in  beauty,  and  comely  in  apparel.  2  Mac. 
iii.  a6.— They  bore  two  or  three  charges  from  the 
horfe  with  notable  courage,  and  without  being 
broken.  Clarendon. — Both  armies  lay  ft  ill  without 
any  notable  ^6iion,  foP  the  fpace  of  ten  days.  C/fl- 
rendon. — ^Varro's  aviary  is  ftill  fo  famous,  that.it  is 
reckoned  for  one  of  thofe  notables  which  foreign 
nations  record^  AdeUfon.-^li  is  impdffiWe  but  a 
man  muft  have  firft  palfed  this  notable-^R^c^  and 
got  his  confcience  thoroughly  debauched  and  har- 
dened, before  he  can  arrive  at  the  height  of  fin^ 
South,  a.  Careful;  buftling :  in  contempt  and 
irony. — This  abfolute  monarch  was  as  notable  a 
guardian  of  the  fortunes,  as  of  the  lives  of  his 
fubjedts.  When  any  man  grew  rich,  to  keep  hint 
from  being  dangerous  to  the  ftate,  he  fent  for  all 
his  goods.  Addijbn.         \ 

(ft.)   Notables,  Assemblt  of  the.     See 


France,  §  51,  $z 
T/ 


»  NOTABLENESS.  «./.  [from  nolable.}    Ap- 
pearance of  bufinefi ;  importance :  in -contempt. 
-  *  NOTABLY,  adn;.  [from  notable.^    1.  Memo- 
rably; remarkably.— This  we  fee  notably  proved, 
in  that  the  oft  polling  of  hedges  conduces  much 

,  .  •        .     »«  -.      ,.     «*■ 
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to  their  lading,  ^^^ff,-^ Herein  4oth  tbs  endlef^ 
cnercy  of  God  notaUy  2;pf>ear,  that  be  vouchiafeth 
to  accept  of  our  repentance.  Perkinj*  %,  With 
confequence ;  with  fliew  of  iffiportance:  ironi- 
cally.—Mention.  Spain  or  Poland*  and  be  talks 
very  notably  ;  but  if  you  g6  out  of  the  gazette, 
you  drop  hiin.  Addifm* 

KOT^»  figns  ufed  in  writings  which  have  the 
force  of  many  letters.  This  contrivance  for  expe- 
dition is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  known  to  the 
Qreeksy  and,  from  them  derived  to  th&  Romans. 
By  whom  the  inveotionwas^  brought  into  Iflome 
Is  not  precifely  afcertained ;  but  the  moft  general 
opinion  is,  that  in  matters  pf  iuoportan^  TuUy^ 
iiril  made  ufe  of  notes.oi:  (bort-band  writing,  when 
Cato  made  an  oration  in  order  to  oppofe  Julju< 
Caefari  relative  to  the  confpiri^py  of  Catiline.  Ci- 
cero, wbo  was  at  that  time  confu1»  plac^^ m/^i^wi 
or  expert  fliort-hand  writers,  ii)  difierent  parts  of 
the  fenate-houfe,  to  take  down  the  fpeecb ;  and 
this  was  the  firft  public  occafion  which  we  find  re^ 
corded  of  employing  (hort-hand  writers  among  the 
Romans.  ,  Hence  was  derived  the  term  notary 
^ill  in  ufe.  There  were  three  kinds  of  notes  for 
ihort-hand  writing  ufed  by  the  ancients,  either 
for  difpatch  or  fecrccy.  The  firft  and  moft  an- 
cient was  that  of  hieroglyphics,  which  are  rather 
images  or  reprefentations  of  things  tbati  of  worda. 
(See  Hieroglyphics.)  The  Chinefe  charaders 
are  of  this  kind,  and  may  with  greater  propriety 
be  called '  nota  than  liter  a.  The  fecond  fpecies  of 
notes  were  called  ^a^t^ori^,  from  their  exprefliflg 
words  by  Ungle  letters.  Sertorius  Urfatua  has 
compiled  a  very  copious  coUe^ion  of  fuch  abbre- 
viations, of  which'  work  there  are  feveral  editions* 
The  third  kind  of  notes  were  called  not^t  Tironi- 
mia,  from  Tiro  the  freedman  of  Cicerp,  who  wai 
excellently  (killed  in  this  art ;  and  to  him  we  are 
,hidebted  for  the  prefervation  of  Cicero's  letters^ 
of  which  a  great  part  dill  remain^  and  oxi^  entire 
book  of  them  written  to  Tiro  himfelf.  From 
books  it  appears,  that  notes  were  very  frequent 
among  the  Romans,  and  continued  in  ufe  to  the 
loth  and  xitb  centuries.  We  have  indeed  but 
few  books  remaining  that  are  written  in  ihort* 
hand  9  but  this  is  not  furprifing,  when  fuch  was 
\the  unhappy  fituation  of  early  ages,  that  either 
fiiperftition  <;pndemned  them  to  the  flames  as  the 
works  of  impious  magicians  or  necromancers,  or 
they  were  left  to  be  devoured  by  vermiUi  through 
ignorance  and  ftupidity,  which  was  fo  very  great, 
that  fome  people,  as  Tritbemiut  affirms,  looked 
upon  notes  in  tbofe  days  as  the  elements  of  the 
Armenian  langu^^e.  '  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  there  are  writings  of  this  fort  fliU  extant, 
which  might  help  to  enrich  the  republic  of  letters* 
There  were  feveral  MSB.  and  inftruments  written 
in  this  kind  of  notse,  in  the  royal  libirary  at  Paris, 
which  are  no  ddubt  preferved  in  the  national  li- 
brary. In  1747,  the  learned  and  ingenious  M. 
Carpentler  engraved  and  publifhed  at  Paris  a  ca- 
pitulary and>54  charters  of  Lewis ihe  Pious,  em« 
peror  and  king  of  France,  written  in  thefe  notae 
Tironianae.  To  this  work  t^e  learned  editor  bath 
prefixed  an  Alphabetnm  Tironiunumy  together  with 


book  Di  Uteris  antifuUf  explains  many  of  the  cba* 
ra&ers  ufed  by  the  ihort-hand  writers*;  and  thexe 
isa  didionary  of  them  fet  forth  by  Janus  Gruterus. 

See  STEIK>CR4Piiy. 

*  NOTARIAL.  aJj,  [from  noiary.]  Taken  by  a 
notary.— ^It  may  be  called  an  authentick  writing, 
though  not  a  publick  inftrument,  through  want  of 
a  iM/zirM/ evidence-  Ayllffe. 

NOTARII,  perfons  employed  by  the  ancient 
Romans  to  take,  by  notjk,  trials  and  pleadings 
in  their  courts  of  judicature,  or  ta  write  as  ama- . 
nuenfes  from  the  mouth  of  an  author.  Thefe  00- 
tatii  were  of  fervile  conditio^.  Under  the  reigo 
of  Juilinian,  they  were  formed  into  a  college  or 
corporate  body.  Kotarii  ^ere  alfo  appointni  to 
attend  the  prefers,  to  tranicribe  for  tbem.  There 
were  likewife  notarii  domeftici,  who  were  employed 
in  keeping  the  accounts  of  the  Roman  nobility ; 
and  when  the  empire  became  Cbrlftian,  tbeie 
w^  notaries  for  ecclefiaftical  afiairs,  y^bo  attefted 
the  ads  of  archbifhops,  biihops,  and  other  fpi- 
ritual  dignitariea.  We  find  ecclefiaftical  notaries 
at  Rome  under  Pope  Juliua  IV.  ^nd  in  the  church 
pf  Antiocb  about  A.  D.  3 70.  From  thefe  notaries 
are  derived  the  office  of  chancellor  to  the  biihc^s* 
Afterwards  almoii  every  advocate  was  admitted  a 
notary^ 

(i.)  *  NOTARY.  «./  [notaire^  Fr.  notariiu^ 
Lat.]  An  officer  whofp  bufinefs  it  is  to  take  notes 
of  any  thing  which  may  concern  the  publick.— 
Their  prefent  authorifed  notaries  do  write  thoie 
things  fully.  Hwheri — 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary^  feal  me  there 

Your  bond.  Skalu 

— One  of  tbofe  with  him,  being  a  noUiry%  made 
an  entry  of  this  ad.  Bacm* — 
A  minifterial  notary  3  for  'tis 

Not  I,  but  you  and  &pi<t  that  noukke  this  verfe. 


— They  have  in  each  province  intendants  and 
notariej.  Temple, 

(a.)  ji  Notary  is  ufually  a  fcrivener,  who 
frames  fhort  draughts  of  contrads,  obligations, 
charter-parties,  or  other  writings.  We  call  him 
a  notary-public^  who  publicly  atteftff deeds  or  wri- 
tings, in  order  to  make  tbem  anthentic  in  anotb<ar 
nation  ;  but  he  is  principally  employed  in  bufinefa 
concerning  merchants  $  as  making  protefis  of  bills 
of  exchange,  &c.  And  noting  a  bill  is  where  he 
goes  to  take  notice  of  a  merchant's  refuial  to  ac* 
cept  or  pay  the  fame. 

(I.)  *  NOTATION.  n.f.  [notation  Lat.]  i. 
The  ad  or  pradice  of  recording  any  thing  bf 
marks ;  as  by  figures  or  Ietter8.^iVr^teJi>Mi  teaches 
bow  to  defcribe  any  number  by  certain  notes  and 
charaders,  and  to  declare  the  value  thereof  being 
fo  defcribed,  and  that  is  by  degrees  and  periods, 
Cocktn  ^  2.  Meaning ;  fignification^*— A  founda- 
tion, being  primarily  of  uie  in  architedure,  hath 
no  other  literal  notation  but  what  belongs  to  it  in 
relation  to  a  building.  Hammond. — Conlcience^ 
according  to  the  very  notation  of  the  word,  im- 
ports a  double  knowledge ;  one  of  a  divine  law» 
and  the  other  of  a  man^s  own  adion*  Sottth, 

(ft.)  Notation,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  the 


a  great  number  of  notes  for  the  different  parts  of'  method  of  expreffing  numbers  or  quantities  by 


fpeecb,  and  rules  for  acquiring  the  art  of  writing 
ta  thefb  kinds  of  notes.    Valerius  Probus,  in  his 


figns  or  charaders  appi-opriated  for  that  pufpofe. 
See  Algebra,  and  Arithmetic. 

(i.)*  NOTCH. 
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(i.)  •  NOTCH,  n.  /  in9cci^9  ItaUaoJ    k  A 
nick*,  a  hollow  cut  in  any  tbing ;  a  iiock.->»The 
coDves  work  U  compoled  of  black  and  citrin 
pieces  in  the  maigin,  of  a  pyramidal  fignxe  o^ 
pofitely  fet,  and  with  tnnUisit  notches*  Grevk-^ 
From  hia  rag  the  (kew^i-  he  takea. 
And  on  the  ftick  ten  equal  notches  Brakes : 
There  take  my  tally  often  thouiand  pound. 

5.  It  ieemf  to  be  erroneoofly  ufed  for  mch^^ 
He  ihewM  a  comma  nrer  could  claim 

A  place  in  any  Britifh  name ; 

Yet  making  here  a  perfed  botch, 

Thruftt  your  poor  vowel  from  hiawolc^*  Sv^fifi* 

(9.)  NoTCHt  a  narrow  pals  of  New  Hamp(hire» 
kk  the  W.  part  of  the  white  mountaiiMi  only  %% 
feet  wide,  between  two  perpendicular  rocks,  %$ 
■ftikt  from  Upper  Coos* 

(s.J  Notch  Caps,  a  promontory  in  the  Straits 
of  mgellan,  on  the  W.  point  of  Goodluck  Say* 
LoE.  74-  34.  W.    Lat.  53. 33,  S. 

*  To  Notch.  «;  a.  Ifiom  the  noon.]  To  cut 
in  (iaaall  hollows.— He  was  too  hard  fov  him  dire^ 
\fx  before  Corioli,  he  fcrotcht  him  and  noUbi  him 
like  a  carbonado.  Shak* — ^The  conyex  work  is 
compoied  of  black  and  citrin  pietH,  cancellated 
and  tranfverfely  notched.    Grew.^^ 

From  him  whofe  quills  ftand  quhrer'd  at  bisear, 

Tohimwhojt0«^iftickBatWeftminfter.  Pope. 

NOTCHENGONG,  a  town  of  IndoOan,  in 
Berar,  47  miles  SW.  of  Nagpour.  Lon.  79. 17. 
£.Lat.ao.  3a.  N. 

(i.)  *  NOTCHWEED.  n.  /  [noteb  and  weed; 
•r^pien  ofid^.]    An  herb  called  orach. 

(a.)  NoT^HWBiD.    See  Atkiplbx* 

(i.)  *  NOTE.  n.  /.  [noUh  Lat.  notte^  Fr.}  f  • 
Mark ;  token:  as  Bellarmine's  notes  oi  the  chnich* 
— Whofoerer  appertain  to  the  Yifible  body  of  the 
chorch,  they  have  alfo  the  notes  of  external  pro* 
feffioo,  whereby  the  work!  knoweth  what  they  are. 
&oier.    a.  Notice ;  heed.—  ^ 

Gife  order  to  my  (ervants  that  they  take 

No  note  at  all  of  our  being  abfent  hence.  Sbak* 
I  win  beftow  fome  precepts  on  this  Tirgin, 

Worthy  the  «o^«.  Shtsk. 

3.  Repntation;  confequence.'^Divers  men  of 
wste  have  been  brought  into  England.  Miot.-^ 
Andronknis  and  Junia  are,  of  note  among  the 
apoftks.  JKow.— As  for  metals^  authors  of  good 
note  aflure  us,  that  even^hey  have  been  obTerved 
to  grow.  BoyU.  4.  Reproach ;  ftigma.«- 
The  more  to  aggravate  the  notOf 

With  a  foul  traitor's  name  ftuff  I  thy  throat* 

Shah. 
5. Account;  informations  sntdligeace ;  notice. 
Notufcd^  . 

Shfr  that  from  Naples 

Can  have  no  noief  unlefs  the  fun  were  poft. 

The  man  i*  t;^'  moon's  too  flow.  Shah. 

-*lf  intelligence  of  the  matter  could  not  other- 
wife  have  been  had  but  by  him,  advantage  be 
not  taken  of  the  note^  but  the  party  left  to  bis 
other  means.  Baeon.  6.  State  of  being  obferved. 
SouD  matters  come  with  great  commendation, 
becanfe  they  are  continually  in  ufe  and  in  note* 
Bacon.  7.  Tune;  voice;  harmonick  or  melodi- 
•Di  fonndc-Theie  are  the  notes  wherewith  are 
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drawn  frbm  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  (6  many 
fighs.  1  Hooker. — 

The  wakeful  bird  tunes  her  noAumal  note. 

«         Miltwiw 
I  now  muft  change  tbofe  notes  to  tragic' 

Milton. 
Change  your  note^  and  let  your  lute  report 
The  ju^eft  grief  that  ever  touched  the  court. 

Waller. 
One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  (Irike, 
And  knaves  and  fools  we  both  abhorr'd  alike. 

Dryden. 

8.  Single  found  in  mufic.*- 
This  univerfal  frame  began, 

From  harmony  to  harmony  \ 

Thro'  all  the  eompafs  of  the  mtes  it  ran, 

The  diapafoft  doling  full  in  man.  Drydert. 

9.  Short  hint ;  finalt  paper ;  memorial ;  regifter. — 
As  note*  wholifc  faculties  inclufive  were, 

More  than  they  were  in  note.  Sbtdt^ 

In  the  body's  prifon  fo  flie  lies, 
Her  divers  powers  of  fenfe  to  enerctfe, 
Ey  gathering  notes  out  of  the  w^ld^s  great  book. 

Danjies. 

10.  Abbreviation ;  fymbol ;  mufical  charaAer. — 
Contra^  it  into  a  narrow  compaft  by  (hort  notes 
and  abbreviations.  Baker,    ix.  A  fmall  tetter.^- 

A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  flie  brought. 

But  m  the  concave  had  incIbsM  airol^,  Dryden. 
la.  A  written  paper.— I  cannot  get  over  the  pre* 
judice  of  takiiig  fome  little  oience  at  the  clergy, 
for  perpetually  reading  their  fermons;  perhaps 
my  frequent  hearing  of  foreigners,  who  never 
make  ufe  of  notn$  may  have  added  to  my  difguft. 
Smnft.  13.  A  paper  given  in  confeflion  of  a  debt. 
—-His  note  will  go  farther  than  my  bond.  Arbutb^ 
14.  Explanatory  annotation.— The  bell  writers 
have  been  peipfexed  with  notes.  Jfylton, — He  kept 
much  at  home,  and  writ  notes  upon  Homer  and 
Plautus*    Law. 

(a.)  Not^  (§  X,  def.  t.)  is  ufed  for  a^narirmad^ 
in  a  book  or  writing,  where  there  occurs  fome^ 
tMng  remarkable,  and  wortby  of  particular  notice. 

(3.)  NoTB  ($  X,  de^.  9.  la.)  is  alfo  a  minute^  or 
ihort  writing,  containing  fome  article  of  bufinefs  ; 
in  which  (en^  we  fay  promijbry  note,  note  ofhand^ 
hdnh  ntUi  <ce* 

(4.)  Nora  ($  X,  def.  X4O  is.uftfd  for  an  expK* 
cation  of  fome  paflkge  in  an  author  added  in  the 
maigm,  at  the  bottom  of  the  pa^e,  or  etfewhere ;  in 
which  fenfe  it  ftands  contradiftibguifli6d  to  Tetr. 

(5.)  *  NoTB.  [for  ne  mote.]    May  not. — 
Ne  let  him  then  admire, 

But  yield  his  fenfe  to  be  too  blunt  and  bafe 

That  note  without  an  hound  fine  footing  trace. 

Spenjer. 

(6.)  Notes,  in  mufic,($  i,  def.  8,  xo.^  cnarac- 
ters  which  mark  the  founds,  f\  e.  the  elevations 
and  fallings,  of  the  voice  and  the  fwiftnefs  and 
flownefs  of  its  notions. 

♦  To  Note.  v.  a.  {flotOf  Lat ;  neier^  French.] 
X.  To  obferve ;  to  remark ;  to  heed )  to  attend } 
to  take  notice  of. — 

The  fool  hath  much  pined  away. 

No  more  of  that,  I  have  noted  it  well.        Shah. 
If  much  you  note  him, 

You  fliall  offend  him.  Shah. 

—Some 
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»-Some  tdings  may  iD  paffing  be  fitly  noted.  Ham'    tbey  conceal  indeed  fojnething ;  bot  that  vhic^ 

they  conceal,  18  fyoM«(f  but  the  ignorance,  erron 
or  fophiftry  of  the  talker ;  for  there  i6»  in  truth, 


I  began  to  note 
The  ftormy  Hyades,  the  rainy  goat.      Addifon, 
Wandering  from  dime  to  clime,  obferyant 
(IrayM, 
Their  manners  notedt  and  their  ftates  furveyM. 

Pope. 
a.  To  deliver ;  to  fet  down. — St  Augufttn,  fpeak- 
ing  of  devout  nfen,  notetb  hov  they  daily  fre- 
quented the  church.  Ho',ker,—Note  it  in  a  book» 
that  it  may  be  for  ever  and  ever.  If.  xxx.  8.  3. 
To  charge  with  a  crime :  with  of-  cr  for. — Sine 


nothing  elfe  under  them.  Loeke,  5.  Ko  quantity 
er  degree. — The  report,  which  the  troops  of  horfe 
make,  would  add  nothing  of  courage  to  their  fel- 
lows. Clarendon.'  6.  No  importance;  no  ufie; 
no  value.-— The  outward  ihew  of  churches 
draws  the  rude  people  to  the  reverencing  and  fre* 
queoting  thefeof,  whatever  fome  of  our  late  too 
nice  fools  fay,  there  is  nothing  in  the  feemly  form 
of  the  church.  5/^9^.— Behold,  ye  are  of  no* 
things  and  your  work  of  naught.  I  fa.    7.  No  pof- 


vefie  Diananh  agrees  better  with  Livia,  who  had  .  feflion  of  fortune.— A  moil  homely  ihepherd;  a 


the  fame  of  chaftity,  than  with  either  of  the  Ju 

lia's,  who  were  both  noted  of  incontinency.  Dryd, 

4.  [Ip  mufic]    To  fet  down  the  notes  of  a  tune. 

NOTEBACH,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Smaland. 

*  Notebook,  n*  /.  [note  and  book.\  .  A  book 
in  which  notes  and  memorandums  are  fet  down. 

Caflius  all  his  faults  obfervM ; 

Set  in  a  notebook^  leamM,  and  conoM  by  rote. 

To  caft  into  my  teeth.  Shak. 

NOTEBURG.    See  Notteburg. 

« NOTED,  part.  adj.  [from  note.]  Remark- 
able ;  eminent ;  celebrated.— A  noUd  chymift  pro- 
cure^  a  privilege,  that  none  but  he  fbould  vend 
a  fpirit.  Boy/r.— Juftinian's  laws,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve a  noted  author,  have  not  the  force  of  laws 
in  France  or  Holland.    Baker* 

*  NOTER.  «./.  [from  Me.]  He  who  takea 
notice. 

NOTH,  a  hill  of  Scotland  in  Aberdeenihire, 
of  «a  conical  (hape,  600  feet  above  its  bafe,  and 
1000  above  the  fea-level. 

•NOTHING.  «./.  [no  and  thing.];  nothings 
^cottilh.]  z.  Negation  of  being ;  nonentity :  uni- 
verfal  negation :  oppofed  to  Jpmething.—lt  is  mott 
certain,  that  there  never  could  be  nothing.  For 
if  there  could  have  been  an  inftant,  wherein  there 
Wlis  nothing f  then  either  nothing  made  fomething, 
or  fomething  made  itfelf ;  and  fo  was,  and  adedy 
before  it  was.  But  if  there  never  could  be  no- 
things  then  there  is  and  was  a  being,  of  necef- 
fity,  without  any  beginning.  Orew4 — ^We  do  not 
create  the  world  from  nothing  and  hfnothmg\  we 
affert  an  eternal  God  to  have  been  the  efficient 
caufe  of  it.  BentUy.-^ThU  nothing  is  taken  either 
in  a  vulgar  or  phiiofophical  fenla^  fo  we  (ay  there 
is  4wthmg  in  the  cup  in  a  vulgar  fenfe,  when  we 
mean  there  is  no  liquor  in  it ;  but  we  i»nnot 
iay  there  is  nothing  in  the  cup,  in  a  ftridl  phiiofo- 
phical fenfe,  while  there  is  air  in  it.  Warn.  %>. 
Nonesuftence^ — 

Mighty  ftates  charadterlefs  are  grated 

To  dufty  ffo/i6fff^.  ^  Shah. 

%.  Not  any  thhig ;  no  particular  thing.-«-There 
iiall  nothing  die.  Bx.  ix.  4. 

Yet  had  his  afped  nothing  of  fevere.  Dryden. 
— Philofophy  wholly  fpeculative  is  barren,  and  pro- 
^  duces'  nbthing  but  vain  ideas.  Dryden* — Nothing 
at  all  was  done,  while  any  thing  remained  un- 
done. Addifon.  4.  No  other  thing. — Nothingh^xt 
a  fteady  refolution  brought  to  practice;  God's 
grace  ufed,  his  commandments  obeyed,  and  his 
pardon  begged  ;  nothing  but  this  will  entitle  you 
to  God's  acceptance.  Wake. — Words  are  made  to 
declare  fomething  \  where  they  are  otherwife  ufed. 


man  that  from  very  nothing  is  grown  into  an  un- 
fpeakable  eftate.  Shak.  8  No  difficulty;  no  troa- 
bie.— We  are  induftrious  to  preferve  our  bodies 
from  flavery,  but  we  make  nothing  of  fuffering  our 
fouls  to  be  flaves  to  our  lufts.  May.  9.  A  thing 
of  no  proportion.-^The  charge  of  making  the 
ground  and  otherwife  is  great,  but  nothing  to  the 
profit.  Bacon.  10.  Trifle;  fomething  of  no  con- 
fideration  or  importance.— 

I  had  rather  have  one  fcratcfa  my  head  i*  th* 
liini 
When  the  alarum  were  ftruck,  than  idly  fit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monfter*d.  Shak. 

My  dear  nothtngst  take  your  leave, 
,  No  longer  mult  you  me  deceive.  Crafbavi. 

'Tis  nothing,  (ays  the  fool  f  but  fays  the 
«friend, 
This  nothings  Sir,  will  bring  you  t»  your  end. 

Dryden. 
-^That  period  includes  mone  than  a  hundred  fen- 
tences  that  might  be  writ  to  eaprefs  multiplication 
of  nothings^  and  all  thefitiguing  perpetual  bufinefs 
of  having  no  bufinefs  to  do.  Pope.'^ 
Narcifius  is  the  glory  of  his  race ; 
For  who  does  nothing  with  9,  better  grace  ? 

rotag. 
IX.  Nothing  has  a  kind  of  adverbial  fignification. 
Jn  no  degree ;  not  at  all. — who  will  make  roe  a 
liar,  and  make  my  fpeech  nothing  worth  ?  Job. 
xxiv.  15.— Auria,  nothing  difihayed  with  the  great- 
nefs  of  the  Turk's  fleet,  ftill  kept  on  his  courfe. 
EjioUes^s  Hiftory. — 

But  Adam  with  fuch  counfel  nofhhg  fway'd. 

MiJion. 

*  Nothingness,  n.  f  [from  nothhtg:\  t.  Ni- 
hility; noncxiftence.— - 

His  art  did  exprefs 

A  quinteflence  even  from  nothingnefsf 

From  dull  privations,  and  lean  emptlnefs. 

•Donne, 

%.  Nothing ;  thing  of  no  value.— 
I  a  nothingnefi  in  deed  and  name. 

Did  fcom  to  hurt  his  forfeit  carcafc^.  Hudibroj. 

(x.)  NOTHUS,  Ciznlfits  fpurioiUf  or  bejftard; 
whence  it  is  figuratively  applied  by  phyficians  to 
fuch  difeafes  as,  thiOugh  in  refpedt  of  a  fimilitude 
of  fymptoms,  &c.  they  have  the  fame  denomi- 
nation as  fome  others,' yet  are  of  a  different  origin, 
feat,  or  the  like,  from'the  fame. 

(«.)  NoTHus,  the  fumame  of  Darius  II.  King 
of  Perfia,  grantif^ther  to  Darius  Codomannus. 
See  Persia. 

NOTIA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Smaland. 

*  NOTICE,  n.f.  [notice^  French ;  notitia^  Latin.l 

i.Rt- 


] 
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I.  Hemark ;  he»*d  ;  obfervation  5  regar^.-^Th'e  guage  is  confidered  as  of  the  fame  iinport  with 
think  to  be  regarded  in  talcing  ndf/Vr  of  a  child's  Idea.  This  however,  ia  improper.  ^Ideaisde- 
mifcaniage  is,  what  root  it  fprings  from.  Locke,  rived  from  nfu  to  fee;  Notion  from  tso/cof  novif  ^o- 
— This  is  done  ^th  little  notice..  Lockc^Yio^  turn,  to  knotof.  In  the  original  fenfe  of  the  words* 
ready  iS  envy  to  mingle  with  the  notices  which  we  '  therefore  notion  is  much  more  comprehcnfive  thaa 
take  of  other  perfons !  Watts.  .  a.  Information';  ideot  becaufe  we  know  many  things  which  cannot 
intelligetice  given  or  received. — I  have  given  him  be  feen.  We  have  a  notion  of  fpirit,  of  power, 
Mtieet  that  the  duke  of  Conical!  and  his  duchefa  ^  of  folidity  ;  but  of  thefe  things  we  can  have  no 


will  be  bere»  Shak.  King  Lear, 

•  NOTIFICATION,  n  /.  [notification^  Fr.  from 
itottfy,]  A&  of  making  known ;  reprefentation 
by  marks  or  fymbols. — Four,  or  five  torches  ele- 
vated or  deprelfed  out  of  their  order,  either  in. 
breadth  or  longways,  may,  by  agreerheiit,  give 
great  variety  of  notifications.  Holder  on  Speech. 

•  To  NOTIFY.  V.  a  [notifier,  Fr.  ne^ifico,  Lat.] 
To  declare;  to  make  known ;  to  publifh.  -X^ere 
are  other  kinds  of  laws,  whid)  notify  the  will  of 
God.  Haoker^'-^ood  and  evil  operate  upon  the 
miod  of  man,  by  thofe  refpeAive  appellations  by 
which  they  are  notified  and  conveyed  to  the  mind. 
South.— This  folar  month  is  by  civil  fandion  noti^ 
fed  in  authentic  calendars  the  chief  meafure  of 
the  year :  a  kind  of  ftandard  by  which  we  meafure 
time.  HoiJer. 

NOTIOM£T£R.    Hygrometer,  §  2. 
(i.)  *  NOTION,  n.  f.  [notion^  Fr.  no:iOf  Lat.] 
I.  Thought ;  reprefentation  of  any  thing  formed 


ideas,  ideas  are  relics  of  fenfattorn  but  there  are  / 
ohjodts  of  knowledge  which  fall  under  the  cogni-  > 
zance  of  no  f.nfe;  of  thefe  ohjedls,  however,  wc 
may  have  very  diftihdt  notions  either  dire^ft  or  re- 
lative. Mr  Bofwefl  records  in  his  Life  ofJobnJon^ 
that  that  great  lexicographer  **  was  particularly 
indignant  ngainft  the  almofl  univerfal  ufcofthe 
word  idea  in  the  fenfe  of  notion  or  opinion^  when  it  is 
clear  that  idea  can  only  fignify  fomethingof  which 
an  image  may  be  form^  in  the  mind.  '  We  may 
have  an  idea  or'image  of '^  mountain,  a  tree,  or  a 
building ;  but  we  cannot  forely  have  an  idea  or 
image  of  an  argument  or  propqfition.-  Yet  we  have 
the  lages  of  the  law  delivermg  their  ide^js  ypon  the 
queftion  under  confideration,  and  the  firft  fpeakers 
in  parliament  entirely  coinciding  in  the  idea,  fo 
ably  ftated,"  8cjc.  See  Logic,  Part  I,  and  Me- 
taphysics. S^^.  I.— X. 

*  NOTIONAL,  adj.  [from  notion,]     i.  Ima- 
ginary ;  ideal;  iotelledtual ;  fubfifting  only  in  idea ; 


by  the  mind;  idea;  image;  conception.— Being*  vifionary;  fa^taftical. — The  general  and  indefinite 


at  tJits  time  to  fpeak  of  the  proper  notion  of 
the  chopcfa,  therefore  I  (hall  Dot>  look  upon  it 
as  Dimprefaendiiiig  any  more  than  the  fons  of  men. 
Pear/on. — ^Tfae  fi^ion  of  fome  beings  which  are 
not  in  nature;  fecond  notions,  as  the  logicians  call 
them,  has  bc^n  founded  on  the  conjunction  of 
two  natures,  which  have  a  real  feparate  being. 
Dryden's  Statt  of  Inuoeenee, — Many  aftions"  are 
puoiflied  by.law,  that  are  ads  of  ingratitude ;  but 
this  is  merely  accidental  to  them,  as  they  are  fuch 
ads;  for  if  they  were  puniihed  properly  under 
that  notion^  and  upon  that  account,  the  punifh- 
nent  would  equally  reach  all  adtions  of  the  fame 
Uod.  Soiab^ — What  hath  been  generally  agreed 
on,  I  content  myfelf  to  aflume  under  the  notion 
of  principles.  Newton^s  Optieks. — ^There  is  nothing 
made  a  more  common  fubjed  of  difcourfe  than 
Batnreand  its  laws;  and  yet  few  agree  in  their 
nations  abont  thefe  words.  Cheyne\s  PbiL  Prin. 
^That  notion  of  hunger,  cold,  found,  colour, 
thought,  wtftiy  or  fear,  which  is  in  the  mind,  is 
called  the  idea  of  hunger,  cold,  found,  wifh,  &c. 
fTaifs  tagick.    1.  Sentiments ;  opinion. — 

God  bath  bid  dwell  far  oflf  all  anxious  cares, . 

And  not  moleft  us ;  unlefs  we  ourfelves 

Seek  them  with  wand'ring  thoughts  and  notions 
vain.  Milton. 

—It  would  be  incredible  to  a  maii  who  had  never 
been  in  France,  ihould  one  relate  the  extravagant 
*9tion  they  entehain  of  tbemfelves.  Addifon*s  Free^ 
holder, — Seofaat  wits,  they  were,  who,  it  is  pro- 
^ble,  took  pleafure  in  ridiculing  the  notion  of  a 
jife  CO  come.  Atterburj.  3.  Senfe;  underftanding; 
Intel ledual  power.  This  fenfe  is  frequent  in  Shake- 
^are,  but  not  in  nfe.-— 

His  notion  weakens,  his  difcemings 

Are  lethargy'd.  Sbak.  King  Lear, 

So  told,  as  earthly  tiotion  can  receive.     Milt* 

(s.)  Notion  it  a  word'wbich  in  common  Ian- 


contemplations  and  notions  of  the  elements  and 
their  conjun^ions,  of  the  influences  of  heaven, 
are  to  be  fet  afide,  t>eing  but  notional  and  ill-limi- 
ted ;  ana  definite  axioms  are  to  be  drawn  out  of 
meafured  inftancea.  Baton's  Naty  Hift.^ 
Happinefs,  objed  of  that  waking  dream 

Which  we  call  life,  miftaking ;  fugitive  theme  . 

Of  my  purfuing  verfe,  ideal  (hade, 

iVb/i<wi^i/good,  by  fancy  only  made.  Prior. 

— We  muft  be  wary,  lell  we  afcribe  any  real  fub- 
fiftence  or  perfonality  to  this  nature  or  chance ; 
for  it  is  merely  a  notional  and  imaginary  thing;  an 
abftrad  oniverfal,  which  is  properly  nothing ;  a 
conception  of  our  own  making,  occafioned  by 
our  r^'fledting  upon  the  fettled  courfe  of  things. 
Bentley.  3.  Dealing  in  ideas,  not  realities. — ^The 
moit  forward  notional  didatori  fit  down  in  a  con* 
tented  ignorance.  Glanville's  Scepfis. 

*  NOTIONALITY.  n.f.  [frotn  notionat.]  Emp. 
ty,  ungrounded  opinion.  A  word  not  in  ufe. — 
1  aimed  at  the  advance  of  fcience,  by  difcrediting 
empty  and  talkative  notionalitv.  Glanville.  ^ 

♦  NOTIONALLY.  adv.  [from  notional.]  In 
idea;  mentally;  in  our  conception,  though  not 
in  reality. — The  whole  rational  nature  of  roan  con- 
fifts  of  two  faculties,  underftanding  and  will,  whe* 
ther  really  or  notionaby  diftindt,  I  fhall  not  difpute. 
'Norris's  Mi/crl. 

NOTITIA,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  book  that 
gives  an  account  of  a  particular  country,  city,  or 
other  place:  fuch  is  the  Notitia  Impern  Romanif 
Notitia  Rom/e  Antiqua^  &cl 

NOTIUM,  an  ancient  town  of  ^olia,  near 
the  Cayfter,  which  was  peopled  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Colophon. 

(1.)  NO  J'O,  a  lake  of  Ruffia,  in  Archangel,  36 
miles  long  and  8  broad,  .)6  miles  SW.  of  Kola. 

(a.)  NoTO,  or.'NoTO  Nubvo,  /.  e.  New  Noto,  a 
large  and  handfome  town  of  Sicily,  capital  of 
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the  yailley  of  Nptix    It  is  fo  named  from  the  an-    ed»  fbriated^and  hairy, 
cicnt  Nbtom,  or  NoiOf  which  wa«  erftirely  ruined 
by  an  earthquake  in  16931  upon  which  the  inha- 
bitants  built  the  prefent  town  at  fome  diftance 
from  it.    Lon.  14.  o.  £.    Lat.  36.  50.  N. 

(3.)  N0TO9  Val.di,  or  the  VaLLET  of  NorOt 
one  of  the  three  valleys  or  provinces  into  which 
Sicily  is  divided ;  lies  between  the  (ea  and  the  val- 
leys of  Deaiona,  and  Mazara.  Koto  (K^  a*)  it 
the  capital. 

l^OTONECTA,  the  boat>ffy ;  a  genua  of  in- 
feds  beloDging  to  the  order  of  hamyptera.  Bar- 
but  gives  the  following  charader  of  this  gienus: 
**  The  roftrum  is  iofleAed ;  the  antennae  are  fhort- 
er  than  the  thorax ;  the  four  wings  which  are 
coriaceous  from  their  bafe  to  their  middle,  are 
folded  logetber  crofs-wife ;  the  hind  feet  are  hairy, 
and  formed  for  fwimming.  To  which  may  be 
added,  that  th^  tarii  are  compo&d  of  two  articu- 
lations, and  all  the  fix  feet  are  equally  formed  for 
fwimming.  The  abdomen  terminated  by  four 
little  horns  or  appendices."  See  Plate  CCXXXVIL 
There  are  14  fpecies,  of  which  7  are  common  in 
Europe, 

NoTOHECTA  GLA yea  IS  thus  defcfibed  by  Bar- 
but :  "  This  infed  has  a  head  fomewhat  round* 
of  which  the  eyes  feem  to  take  up  the  gre^teft 
part.  Thofe  eyes  are  brown  and  very  large,  the 
reft  of  |he  head  being  yellow.  In  the  fore  part  it 
has  a  (harp  trunk  that  projeds,  and  is  infleded 
between  the  foi^  feet.  On  the  fides  are  feen  tbt 
antennas,  very  fioEiall,  yellowifli,  and  that  fpring 
from  under  the  head.  The  thoraaE*  which  is 
broad,  fhort»  and  fmooth,  is  yelklw  on  the  fore 
.  and  black  on  the  back  part.  The  efcutcheon  is 
large,  of  a  rough  black,  and  as  it  were  naj^y. 
The  elytra,  rather  'large,  and  crofled  over  each 
other,  are  a  mixture  of  brown  and  yellow,  not 
Utt)ike  the  colour  of  riift,  which  makes  it  look 
cloudy.  The  under  pa>r  of  the  body  is  brown  ; 
and  at  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen  are  to  be 
feen  a  few  hairs.  The  feet^  fix  in  number,  are  of 
a  light  brown,  the  two  hisderoMft  having  on  the 
leg  and  tarfos  hairs  that  give  them  the  ihape  of 
fins ;  nor  are  they  terminated  by  narte.  The  4  aiN 
terior  ones  .are  fomewhat  flat«  and  fefve  the  ani- 
mal to  fwim  with ;  but  at  their  extremity  they 
have  nails  and  no  hainu  This  infed  ia  feen  in  ftag- 
nating  witters,  where  it  fwims  on  its  back,  and  pre- 
fents  its  abdomen  upwards ;  fov  which  reafon  it  has 
been  called  by  the  Greek  name  of  notom3a>  The 
hinder  feet,  longer  than  the  reft^  ferve  it  as  paddles. 
It  is  very  nimble,  and  dives  down  when  you  go  tO 
take  hold  of  it ;  after  Which,  it  riies  again  to  the 
furface  of  the  water.  It  mull  be  cautioufly  handled 
if  one  would  avoid  being  pricked  by  it,  for  the 
point  of  its  roftrum  Is  excelling  fliaip  and  into- 
lerably painful,  but  it  goes  off  in  a  few  minutes. 
The  hirva  very  much  refembles  the  perfed  in- 
fed.''  It9  legs  are  long ;  when  taken  out  of  the 
water  it  bops :  it  is  very  common  in  the  ponds 
of  water  in  Hyde  Park  and  in  feveral  other  places 
about  London.  It  is  of  a  very  particular  form^ 
being  flattifli  at  the  belly,  and  rifing  to  a  ridge 
on  the  middle  of  the  back ;  To  that  when  it  fwims, 
its  body^has  much  the  refemblance  of  a  boat  in 
figure,  whence  its  vulgar  name.  It  is  8  lines 
long,  a  broad,  and  a^  thick.    The  belly  is  joint* 


O    T 

Nature  has  provided  it 
vrith  an«  oifenfive  weapog  refembling,  a  ftmg, 
which  it  thrufts  out  when  faurt»  from  a  large  o- 
pening  at  the  tail.  The  head  is  large  and  hard. 
The  eyes  are  of  nearly  a  triangular  form.  The  nofe 
is  a  long,  green,  hollow  probofcisi  ending  in  a 
hard  and  fiarp  pomt*  which  in  its  natural  pof- 
ture  renuins  under  the  belly,  and  reaches  to  the 
middle  pair  of  legs*  The  outer  pair  of  its  wings 
XKof  B.  pale  fie&  colour,  with  fpota  of  a  dead 
white ;  thefe  are  longy  narrow,  and  fomesvhat  trans- 
parent :  they  terminate  in  a  roondifli  pcnnt,  and 
perfe^ly  eover  the  whole  body.  The  triangular 
piece  which  ftands  between  the  top  of  the  wings 
is  hard,  and  perfectly  black ;  the  inner  winga  are 
broader  and  (barter  than  the  outer;  they  are  thin 
and  perfedly  tranfparenty  and  are  of  a  pale  pearl 
colour.  The  hinder  pair  being  greatly^  longer 
than  all  the  reft»  they  ferve  as  oars ;  and  nature 
has  tufted  them  wiUi  hair  at  the  end  for  that  pur- 
t>ofe.  This  creature  moftly  lives  in  the  water, 
where  it  preys  on  finall  infeds^  killing  them  and 
fucking  their  juices  with  its  probofeis  in  the  ooaii- 
aer  of  the  water  feorpion  and  many  other  aquatic 
infeds;  and  it  feizes  its  prey  violently,  and  darts 
with  incredible  fwiftnefs  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
afker  it*  Though  it  generally  lives  in  the  water,  it 
fometimes  crawls  out  in  good  weather ;  and  dry- 
ing its  winga  by  expanding  them  in  the  fun,  takes 
flight,  and  becomes  an  inhabitant  of  the  air»  not 
to  be  known  for  the  feme' creature,  nnlefe  to  thofe 
who  had  accurately  obferved  it  befove ;  when 
tired  of  flying,  or  in  danger  of  an  enemy,  it  im- 
mediately phmfes  mto  the  water. 

*  NOTORIETY. »./.  [naUrietiy  VtemA  ;  from 
nvtwiom^  Public  knowledge}  public  expofore. 
-rWe  fee  what  a  multitude  of  oagan  teftimonies 
may  be  produced  for  all  thofe  remarkable  pa4^ 
fages :  and  indeed  of  'feveral  that  more  than  aa- 
fwer  your  expedations^  as  they  were  not  fobjeds 
in  their  own  nature  fo  expofed  to  pvblic  motorieH. 
AiJ&fmu 

*  NOTORIOUS*  ^},  Imtariua,  Latitt  }  noieiref 
French.]  PuhUclr  known ;  evident  to  the  vrarld  ; 
apparent ;  not  bidden,  k  is  commonly  ufed  of 
things  known  to  their  difedvantage ;  whence  by 
thofe  >who  do  not  know  the  true  fignlficaticNi  en 
the  wdrd,  an  atrocious  crime  is  called  a  naiorimts 
crime,  whether  public  or  fecret.*-What  need  you 
make  fuch  ado  in  cloaking  a  maimer  too  mtoriomsm 
Jrhttegifie.-^ 

The  goodnefs  of  your  intercepted  packeta 
You  writ  to  the  pope  agaiaft  the  king ;  your 

goodnefsi 
Since  you  provoke  me,  fliall  be  moft  miarioai. 

SJbaJh. 
1  ihall  have  law  in  Ephefus^ 
To  your  jfo/oriMtf  Ihame.  ShaJL 

^In  the  time  of  king  Edward  III.  the  impedi^^ 
meats  of  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  are  m^oriottj» 
iXnwi^— This  pr^yterian  man  of  war  congra- 
tulates a  certain  notorious  murther,  committed 
by  a  zealot  of  his  own  devotion.  fTAite. — We 
think  not  fit  to  Condemn  the  moft  notorimu  male- 
faaof  before  h^  hath  had  lioence  to  propofe  bis 
plea,  fr//.— What  notorious  vice  is  there  that 
doth  not  blemtih  a  man's  reputation  ?  Ttiiot/on. 
—The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always! 

very 
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Yfry  mtmiettt  for  leading  a  Kfe  of  lazmefs  and 
plcafure.  Ad£J^,-^The  bilbops  baTe '  procured 
ibme  fcBall  advancement  of  rents ;  althougk  it  he 
notonWthat  thef  do  not  receive  the  third  penny 
of  tiM  real  value.  Swifts  Mi/cel/amei. 

•  NOTORIOUSLY.  aJj.  [from  notorious.'] 
PttbTickly;  evidently;  openly. — ^The  expoiing 
bimfelf  notoHoa/fy  did  fometimes  change  the  for- 
tone  of  the  day.  CJarendon.-^Thh  is  notoriouji^ 
difcoverable  in  fome  differences  of  brake  of  fern. 
Brov/n. — Ovid  tells  us,  that  the  caufe  was  irofon- 
oafly  knovrn  at  Rome.  Dij^^.—Should  the  genius 
of  a  nation  be  more  fixed  In  government  than  in 
morals,  learning,  and  complexion,  which  do  all 
murioujly  vary  in  every  age  ?  Svtifi 

♦  NOTORIOUSNESS,  tu  f.  tfrom  notoriotu.] 
Public  fame ;  notoriety. 

NOTOZEPHYRUS,  the  South-weft  wind. 
NOTRE  pAH£,  IFr.  L  e.  Our  Ladj.]  the  name 
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(lOKOTTlNOHAMorNoTTiiiGffiifsirfff/ 

a  county  of  England,  bounded  on  tKe  £.  by  Lin^ 
Colnfhire,  on  the  S£.and  S.  by  leicefterihire,  on  the* 
W.  by  Derbyfliire,  and  on  the  N.  and  NW.  by 
YorkOiire.  It  extends  in  length  48  miles,  %$  nt 
breadth,  and  loioin  compafs;  containing  560,000 
acres,  S  hundreds,  9  market-towns,  i69  pariftea^ 
and  450  villages.  By  the  report  to  Parliament^ 
June  «6th  i8oi,  it  contained  astSS^  houfes; 
$5,508  males;  68,119  females;  in  all  l3i^7^7 
fouls.  No  county  in  England  enjoys  a  pleafiint- 
er  and  healthier  air.  The  foil  differs  widely  fa 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Towards  the  W4 
where  lies  the  foreft  of  Sherwood,  it  is  fandy  ; 
and  therefore  that  part  of  the  county  is  called 
by  the' inhabitants  the  Sand:  but  the  S.  and  £« 
parts,  watered  by  the  Trent  and  the  rivulets,  are 
clayey,  and  therefore  are  called  the  Cla^f.  The 
latter  is  fruitful  both  in  com  andpaftiire;  the 


of  S  towns  of  France,  and  t  of  Brazil;  which  are    former  produces  little  befides  wood,  coal,  and 
.!.„.  Jt4i^ ty,_  _  J  ^^^^  ^^^    ^^^  county  has  a  variety  of  commo* 

dities  and  manufsdures,  as  wool,  leather,  taUow^ 
butter,  cheefe,  coal,  marl,  cattle,  malt,  liqoorice« 
ftockhigs,  glafs,  earthen  wares,  and  ftrong  ale. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Trent  and  Idle.  The 
Trent  enters  the  county  on  theSW.  and  pafling 
through  it  to  the  NE.  enters  Lincolnfiiire ;  the 
Idle  traverfing  the  N.  part  of  the  county.  (See 
Idle  N^  a ;  and  Trent,  N®  i.)  The  fpacious 
foreft  of  Sherwood  lies  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
county,  and  indeed  takes  up  the  greateft  part  of 
it.  See  Sherwood.  Nottiuoham  (N®  a.)  ia 
the  capital  of  the  county. 

(a.)  N0TT1M6HAM,  the  capital  of  the  above 
county,  is^a  handfome  city  and  a  county  of  itfelf. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  Aio/- 
tengham^  which  fignifies  ctnoes^  from  the  caves 
and  apartments  anciently  dug  in  the  rocks  on 
which  the  town  ftands.  Thefe,  being  foft,  eafily 
yield  to  the  fpade  and  pick-axe ;  whence  the 
townfmen.have  excellent  cellars  for  the  vaft  quan- 
tities of  malt  liquors  made  here,  and  fent,  as  welt 
as  their  malt,  to  molt  parts  of  England.  The 
fituation  of  the  town  is  very  pleafant,  having  mea- 
dows on  the  one  hand,  and  hills  of  a  gentle  eafv 
afcent  on  the  other.  It  is  well  fupplied  with  both 
veood  and  coal,  from  the  foreft ;  and  with  fifh  by 
the  Tient,  which  runs  about  a  mile  to  the  S.  of  itf 
and  has  been  made  navigable  for  barges ;  fo  that 
they  receive  by  it  not  only  great  quantities  of 
cheefe  from  Warwicklhire  and  Staffprdfliire,  but 
all  their  heavy  goods  from  the  Humber,  and  even 
from  Hull  Over  the  Trent  is  a  ftately  ftone 
bridge  of  19  arches,  where  the  river  is  very  large, 
and  deep.  The  city  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
it  had  formerly  a  ftrong  caftle,  in  which  the 
Danes,  in  the  time  of  the  hepUrchy,  held  out  a: 
fiege  againft  Buthred  king  of  Mercia,  Alfred,  and 
Ethelred,  his  brother,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons. 
William  I.  either  repaired  this  fortrels,  0^  built  a 
new  one  in  the  fame  fpot,  in  the  ad  year  of  his 
reign.  He  committed  the  cuftody  of  it  to  Wil- 
liam Peverell,  his  natural  fon,  whom  fome  con^ 


thus  diftinguifhed : 

I.  Notre  Dame  db  Clsry,  in  the  dep.  of 
Loirtt,  6  miles  NE.  of  Beaugency,  and  9  SW.  of 
Orleans. 

ft.  NoTRB  Dame  de  Coudur,  in  the  dep.  of 
Oife,  and'diftrid  of  Compiegpe;  3  miles  N.  of 
Compiegne. 

3.  Notre  Dame  de  Courson,  in  the  dep.  of 
Calvados,  and  diftrid  of  LifieuXt  8  miles  S.  of 
Lifienx,  and  18  ENE,  of  Falaife. 

4-  Notre  Dame  db  Dblivrancb,  in  the  dep. 
of  Calvados,  7  ro.  N.  of  Caen,  and  {%  £•  of  Bayeux. 

5.  Notes  Dame  de  Frenat,  in  the  dep.  of 
Calvados;  to|  miles  ENE.  of  Falaife,  and  13^ 
SSW.ofLifieux. 

6. Notre  Dame  de  Liesse,  in  the  dep.  of 
Aifise,  and  diftrid  of  Laon  ;  9  m.  ENE.  of  Laon. 

7.  Notre  Dame  de  Nieyes,  in  Brazil,  in  the 
jnrifdidion  of  Femambuco.. 

S.  Notre  Dame  db  Port,  in  the  dep.  of  Lot 
and  Garonne  ;  10  miles  W.  of  Agen. 

9.  Notre  Dame  de  Roche  Servibrb,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Vendee;  7 J  miles  W.  of  Montafgu. 

NOTSCHOW,  atown  of  Holftein. 

♦  To  NOTT.  V.  u.  To  Ihear.  Jinf. 

(i.)  NOTTAWAY,  a  county  of  Virginia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  and  NW.  by  Amelia  eounty^ 
from  which  it  was  taken  in  17W ;  NE.  by 
Dinwiddle;  S.  and  8W.  by  Lunerberg. 

(1.)  Nottawat,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
rifts  in  Amelia  county^  and  thence  running  E.  by 
8.  joins  the  Btackwater,  10  miles  above  its  con- 
flux  with  the  Meherrio. 

NOTTEBURO,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Ingria,  on 
2fl  ifland  in  the  lake  Ladoga,  at  the  place  where 
tbe  river  Neva  flows  from  it.  It  is  ftrong,  has  a 
good  citadely  and  was  capital  of  the  province  be- 
fore Peteribarg  was  built.  Lou.  31. 40.  E.  Lat. 
60.0.  N. 

NOTTELEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  late  bilbopric  of  Mum- 
nia,  now  feculari^ ;  and  after  being  divided* 
between  the  K.  of  Pruffiaf  and  the  princes  of 


Sahn-Salm,  Salm  Kirboutg,  &c.  as  decided  by    fider  as  the  founder.    It  ftands  00  a  fteep  rock, 


Bonaparte  in  Aug.  i8oa,  it  now  (i8ii)formsa 
I»n  of  the  kingdom  of  Weftphalia;  but  how  long 
f^t  arrangement  may  endure  cannot  be  even  con- 
^edured.    It  if  7  miles  W-  of  Munfter. 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  L 


at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  Leen.  Deering, 
bis  hiftory  of  Nottingham,  very  juftly  explodes 
the  ftory  of  Mortimer^ s  boU*  havmg  been  made  as . 
a  hiding-place  for  him;  and  (bowt»  that  it  was 
T  .         .  , .meant 
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meant  as  a  private  paflage  to  the  caftlei  to  relieve 
it  with  men  or  provtiions  in  a  ficge.  He  fays  that 
it  Is  one  continued  ftair-cafe,  without  any  room, 
or  even  a  place  to  fit  down  on.  }t  was  by  thi* 
prtflTage  that  Edward  lII..got  into  the  caftle  and  fu»- 
prifed  Mortimer  and  the  queen ;  and  from  heiicc, 
and  his  bt'ing  carried  away  througji  it,  it  has  its 
name.  Edward  'IV.  ^leatly  enlarged  the  call  It, 
but  did  not  live  to  con> pk-te  tlie  buildings  he  be- 
gan,. Richard  III.  finiflitd  thc-m.  It  was  granted 
by  James  I.  to  Francis  Earl  of  Rutbud,  who 
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afcend  to  the  cellar,  which  ift  at  the  top  of  the 

hoiife.'  There  are  4  hrmdfome  bridges  over  the 
Trent  nnd  Lind*  To  keep  thefe  in  repairi  and 
for  other  public  pnrpofes^  the  corporaiiob  has 
good  eftates.  Ilert-  Davjd  IL  K-  of  Scots,  wjien  9 
prifoner,  refided.    Lon.  i.  5,  W.   Lat,  13.  o.  N. 

(3)  K'^TTiKGHAM,  a  townfliip  of  New  Ilan>p- 
fliirc,  in  R'^ckingham  county,  incorpor;«ted  in 
J  721,  14  miles  N.  of  Ex^'ter,  and  ajy  NVV.  of 
Porlfmnuth  ;  rontiiiriiig  1068  rhizens  in  17,95* 

(4  )  KorriNCHAM,  the  molt  northern  lowu  of 


pulled  down  many  of  the  buildings;  but  it  was    New  J'erf»y.   in  Burlington  county,  on   the  E. 


ilill  of  fo  much  ftrcri^th,  that  Charles  I-  in  164a, 
pitched  on  it  for  be^uining  his  operations  of  war. 
lie  fet  up  his  ftandard,  fiift  on  the  wills  of  the 
c.jftle,  but  in  a  few  days  ren^oved  it,  not  to  Derry 
Mount,  as  fome  fay,  but  to  a  dole  on  the  N. 
fide  of  the  caftle,  without  the  wall,  after  which 
it  was  for  many  years  called  Standard  Close. 
The  caftle  was  afterwards  fequeftcred  by  the  par- 
liament, and  the  trees  in  tfe  park  cut  down. 
This  caftle  was  fo  ftrong  that  it  was  never  taken 
by  ftorm.  After  the  civil  war,  Cromwell  ordered 
It  to  be  demoli/hcd.  On  the  rettoration,  the  D. 
of  Buckingham,  whr.fe  mother  was  daughter  and 
heirefs  of  Francis  Earl  of  Rutland,  had  it  reft 01  ed 
to  him,  and  fold  it  to  William  Cavendifti,  mar- 
quis of  Ncwcaftle^  In  1674  he  began  the  prefcnt 
biiildinjr,  and  it  was  finiftied  by  Henry  his  fon. 
The  cxpence  was  about  14,000/.^  It  rs  one  of  the 
feats  of  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  In  the  park,  W. 
of  the  caftle,  and  facrng  the  Leen,  are  fome  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  building  (if  it  may  be  fo  calk.'!) . 
cut  and  framed  in  the  rock,  fuppofed  by  Dr 
Stukciey  to  be  a  work  of  the  Britons.  Mtiny 
other  ancient  excavations  have  been  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  rocks.  The  frames  for  kxntting 
ftockings  were  invented  by  one  William  Lea  of 
this  county,  about  the  beginning  of  the  i7tb  cen- 
tury ;  but  he,  not  meeting  with  the  encourage- 
ment he  expected,  went  with  fevcral  of  his  work- 
men to  France,  on,  the  invitation  of  Henry  IV. 
The  murder  of  that  king,  and  the  troubles  which 
enfued,  prevented  attention  being  given  to  the 
work.  Lea  died  there,  and  moft  of  his  men  re- 
turned to'Nottingham,  and  the  trade  has  flourifh- 
ed  ever  Jnce,  and  is  now  carried  dn  to  a  very 
confiderable  extent.  The  city  is  noteti  for  its 
horfe-races  on  a  fine  courfe  on  the  N.  fide.  The 
corporation  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,,  fix 
aldermen,  two  coroners,  two  Iheriffs,  two  cham- 
berlains, and  14  common-council  men.  It  has  3 
n^cit  churches,  the  chief  of  which  is  St  Mary's ; 
an  alms-houfe  for  11  poor  people;  and  an  hofpi- 
tal  for  13  widows,  founded  by  John  Plumtree, 
Efq.  in  Richard  II.'s  reign ;  with  a  noble  town- 
boufe,  furfounded  with  piazzas.  A  confiderable 
trade  is  carried  on  in  glafs  and  earthen  wares,  and 
ilbckings,  befides  malt,  and  malt-liquors.  Mar- 
ihal  Tallard,  when  a  prifoner  in  England,  was 
confined  to  this  town  and  county.  '  In  the  duke 
of  Newcaftle's  park  there  is  a  ledge  of  rocks 
hewn  into  a  church,  houfee,  chambers,  dove- 
houfes,  &c«  The  altar  of  tbe  church  is  a  natural 
rock ;  and  between  that  and  the  caftle  there  is  an 
bermttage  of  the  Kke  workmanlhip.  Upon  the 
fide  of  a  htll  there  is  a  very  extraordinary  fort  of 
a  houfr,  where  you  enter  at  the  garret>  and 


bank  of  the  Deiawdre,  between  BordeotowD  and 
Trent  <n). 

(5  )  N^iTTlNGHA^f,  a  town  of  Maryland,  iq 
Prime  Geo'^ge's  County,  on  Ihe  Patux<  nt,  16 
mi'^sNE.  of  Pifcataway,  and  ao  SE.  of  the.chy 
of  W;< filing* on. 

(6  )  Non  INGHAM,  a (ownniip  of  Pennfyivania, 
fn  CI  erter  county.       , 

{7.)  NoTTiKGHAM  Isi.AND,  an  ifland  in  Hud- 
fon'sbu'.    Lon.  78.  30  W.    Lat.  78.  30.  N. 

(8.)  Nottingham,  West,  a  townftip  of  New 
Ilauiplhiie,  ill  HH  fborough  county,  on  the  E. 
bank  of  the  Merrimackt  incorporated  io  1746, 
and  containing  io^'4  citizens,  in  1795.  It  is  45 
miles  NNW.  of  Bnflon. 

^;OTTINGHAMSIURE.  See  Nottingham, 
N'-'  I. 

(i.)  ♦  NOTUS.  ».  /.  [Lat.]  The  fouthwiod.— 
\Viih  adverfe  blaft  upturns  them  from  the 
ibutJi, 

N^otuj  and  Afer  Mark.  Milicns  Par*  Lqfi, 

(2.)  NoTUS,  or  AusTER.'   See  AusxrR. 

♦XOTWIIEAT.  «.'/.  [not  and  ^kcat.]  Of 
wheat  there  are  two  forts ;  French,  \yhich  is 
bearded,  and  requireth  the  beft  foil,  and  not^heat^ 
fo  termed  bccaufe  it  is  unbearded,  being  content- 
ed with  a  meaner  earth.'  Catc<w. 

•  NOTWlTIISTAt^piNG.  conj.  [This  word, 
though  in  conformity  to  other  writers  called  here 
a  conjundion,  is  properly  a  participial  adjective, 
as  it  is  compounded  of  no/.ahd  qvith/faaJhtg^  and 
anfwers  cxa^Iy  to  the  Latin  non  oBfiamit i  ,il '\^ 
moft  properly  and  analogically  u fed  in  the  abla- 
tive cafe  abfolute  w  ith  a  noun  ;  as,  be  is  rich  tfot- 
<withfland'wg  his  kfs'i  it  is  not  fo  proper  to  fay, 
be  U  rich  nawitljianding  he  has  loft  much;  yet  this 
mode  of  writing  is  too  frequent.  Addijon  has  ufed 
it ;  but  when  a  fcntence  foflows,  it  is  more  gram- 
matical to  infert  that;  asi  he  h  rich  notv^ithftaitd^ 
ing  that  he  has  loft  mtieh.  When  notwttbflandin^ 
is  ufed  abfoliitely,  the  expreffion  is  elliptical,  tLis 
or  that  being  underftood,  as  in  the  following 
paflagcs  of  1looker.\  i.  Without  hindrance  or  ob- 
ftrudion  from.— Thofe  on  whom  Chrift  beftowcd 
miraculous  cures,  were  fo  tranfported  that  their 
gratitude  made  them,  not<withJlanding  his  prohi- 
^bition,  proclaim  the  wonders  he  had  "tlone  for 
them.  Decay  of  Piety,  a.  Although.  This  ufe  is 
not  proper. — A  perion  languilhing  under  an  iil 
habit  or  body,  may  lofc  feveral  ounces  of  blood, 
nottvithfianding  it  will  weaken  hioa  for  a  time. 
Mdtf  3.  Nevertheleft ;  ho*?ever.-^They  which 
honour  the  law  as  an^  image  of  the  wifdom  of  God 
himfelf,  are  notiuithjlanding  to  know  that  the  fame 
had  an  end  in  Chrift.  Hooker. — The  kfibwledge  is 
ixnall  which  we  have  on  earth  concerning  things 
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much  we  know  even  of  faints  in  heaven^.tUat 
they  pray.  Hooker, 

He  hath  a  tear  for  pity-,  ^nd  a  hand 

Open  as  day  for  melting  charity : 

Yet  nohoitJ^amMftgf  heing  iacensM»  he's  iiint ;  . 

As  humorous  as  winter.  Shai»  Henry  IV. 

NOVA  Ara.    See  Novara,  N**  i- 

NOVAC,a  town  inlftria ;  1 5  m. NR  of  Rovigno. 

(i.)NOVAGLIA»  a  town  in  Dalmatia,  in  the 
IfleofPAGO. 

(3.}NoyAGLiA)  OLDf  or  Zascha,  a  valley  in 
tbe  ifle  of  Pago. 

NOVAIA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  TobolOt. 

NOVALE.    SeeNovALLE. 

(i.)  NOVALESEv  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe 
dep.  of  Mont  Blanc*  (ci-devant  Savoy»)  6  miles 
VrNW.ofChambery. 

(3.)  NovALESSy  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Doria,  late  principality  of  Piedmont  and 
marqntfate  of  Sufa,  feated  on  the  Doria»  5  miles 
N.ofSufa. 

NOVALLE^  a  fmall,  rich,  and  populous  town 
between  Padua  and  Trevifo ;  10  miles  S.  of  Tre* 
Tigio.    Lon.  la.  ^.  E.    Lat.  4J»  35.  N. 

NOVALLERA.    See  Novellara^ 

NOVANlUMy  an  ancient  municipal  town  of 
Dilmatia,  built  by  the  Romans,  in  the  territory 
DOW  called  Imoschi. 

fi.)  NOVARA,  an  ancient  and  ftrOng  city  of 
Italy,  capitil  of  the  ci-devant  Nov  ares  E,  now 
annexed  to  the  French  empire,  and  included  in 
the  depart,  of  the  Sefia.  Some  fay,  that'  this  city 
was  buiit  by  the  Trojans,  and  called  Nova  Ara, 
i.  e.  the  Ne<tu  jiliar,  bccaufe  they  had  erecfted 
there  a  temple  to  Venus.  Tacitus  mentions  its 
being  made  a  municipal  city  by  the  Romans; 
a»id  there  are  many  infciiplions  extant,  which 
prove  its  ancient  fplendor.  It  is  now  a  I'mall  but 
weil-built  town,  fituatcil  on  a  little  eminence,  in 
a  fine  country,  betwixt  two  rivers,  veiy  well  for- 
tified. It  is  remarkable  for  tbe  feveral  fi^ges  fuf. 
uined  in  paft  time^,  and  for  being  the  birth-place 
of  Peter  Lombard.  (Sec  Lombard.)  It  was  taken 
by  the  French  republicans  under  Gen.  Vi(5tor,  on 
tbe  6th  Dec.  1798,  previous  to  the  eredlion  of  the 
ihort  lived  Piedmontese  Republic.  After  the 
wcrthrow  of  that  democracy,  it  was  again  taken 
'7  tbe  French  under  Gen.  Murat,  on  the  30th 
'i^Yi  iSoo.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  17  churches, 
<ir.d  had  18  convents  before.  It  lies  8  mi'es  NE. 
'Jt'VerceUi,  and  23  WSW.  of  Milan.  Lon.  8.  35. 
^    Lat.  45.  25.  N. 

[1.)  No  VARA,  or  )  a  ci-devant  prov.  of  Italy  ; 

Tc- Nov  ares  E,  J  formerly  included  in  the 
djchy  of  Milan,  and  (till  placed  by  Dr  Brookes, 
7.  Watker,  the  Rev.  Q.  Cruttvrell,  and.moft  rno- 
ctm  geographers,  in  that  duchy  ;  which  is  a  uiif- 
iike,  as  previous  to  the  hte  revolutions  in  Italy, 
/t  was  long  held,  with  its  capital,  (N^  i.)  .is  an 
imperial  fief,  by  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  confti- 
iQted  part  of  his  dominions  in  the  Pledmoniel'e. 
It  is  now  fncluded  in  the  French  empire,  and 
Jep.  of  the  Sella. 

NOUART,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Ardennes ;  9  miles  NN£.  of  Graodpre. 

Nova  Scotia.    See  Scotia,  N®  3.     . 

NOVATIAN,  a  hcrefiarch  of  tbe  3d  centur)r, 


notwhhftandingf  this,  who  made  much  noife,  was  iirft  a  Pagan  philofo* 


pher.    He  was  baptized  in  bed  when  dangeroufty 
ill :  recovering,  he  was  afterwards  ordained  prieft' 
of  the  church  of  Rome^  bis  bifliop  having  obtained 
this  favour  for  him,  which  tbe  clergy  and  people^ 
were  not  difpofed  to  grant*    By  his  wit,  know- 
ledge, and  eloquence,  be  might  have  been  pecu« 
liarly  ferviceable  to.  the  church,  had  he  oot  with 
cowardice  ihrunk  from  perfecution.    His  ambi- 
tion to  be  made  a  bifliop  likewife  mifled  him.   On 
the  death  of  Fabian  Bp.  .of  Rome,  he  wh>te.a 
letter  to  St  Cyprian  ;  but  the  promotion  of  Cor- 
nelius to  that  dignity  excited  his  eovy  and  jealoufy 
to  fuch  a  pitch,  that  he  feparated  from  tbe  new 
bifhop,  and  from  all  who  profeffed  to  believe,  what' 
Kovatian  ftrenuoufly  denied,    that  the  church 
could  receive  thofe  again  who  had  beeo  guilty  of 
idolatry.    He  foon  got  a  number  of  followers 
among  the  laity,.aad  fome  even  among  the  clergy. 
NovATUs,  a  prteft  of  Carthage  joined  him,  with 
his  adherents.    He  got  himfelf  confecrated  biihop 
of  Rome  in  a  moft  infamous  and  clandeftine.mao* 
ner,  by  three  weak  men  whom  he  had  impofed 
upon,  and  one  of  whom  did  penance  for  bis  con- 
cern in  the  buQnefs.    But  he  never  was  acknow* 
ledged .  as  bifhop  of  Rdme,  Cornelius  being  con- 
firmed, whilft  he  was  condemned  and  excommu* 
nicateJ.    He  (till,  however,  taught  his  dodrine, 
and  at  length  became  the  head  of  the  party  which 
bears  his  name.     Befides  the  letter  mentioned 
above,  St  Jerome  fays  he  wrote  on  the  PoJ^rt 
on  the  Sabbathj  on  Circumcifioth  on  tbe  H^h  Prtefisy 
on  Prayer^  on  Jevoijh  mealtf  and  on  Ftrmnefs  of 
tn'md^  &c.  with  a  large  treatife  on  the  Trinity* 
None  of  them  appear  under  his  own  nane,«and 
fome  are  thought  fpurious, 
NOVATIANI,  )  a  fed  of  ancient  hcretict,  that 
NOVATIANS,  5  arofe  in  the  end  of  the  3d 
century,  fo  called  from  Novatiam.   (See  the  laft 
article.)    They  were  called  alfo  Catbar'h  from 
x«6a(^,  pure,  q.  d.  Puritans.    Novatian  6Ht 
feparated  from  the  communion  of  pope  Comelius» 
on  pretence  of  his  being  too  eafy  in  admitting  to 
repentance  thofe  who  had  fallen  off  in  times  of 
perfecution.    Novatus  coming  to  Rome,  joined 
Novatian;  and  both  maintained,  that  there  was 
no  other  admiflion  into  the  church  but  by  repen- 
tance in  baptifm ;   grounding  their  opimon  on 
that  of  Si  Paul :  "  ^t  is  impoffible  for  thofe  once 
enlightened,  and  v/ho  have  taded  the  heavenly 
gift,  if  they  fail  away,  to  renew  themfelves  by  re- 
pentance.**   Not  that  they  denied  but  a  perfon» 
fallen  into  any  iin,  might  obtain  pardon  by  repen- 
tance ;   for  they  theml^'lves  recommend  repen- 
tance in  the  Urongeft  terms ;  but  their  do^rine 
was,  that  the  church  bad  it  not  in  its  power  to 
receive  (inners  into  its  communion,  as  having  no 
way  of  remitting  fins  but  by  baptifm ;  which  once 
received  could  not  be  repeated.    In  procefs  of 
time  the  Novatiam  moderated  the  rigour  of  their 
mailer's  do<ftrine,  and  only  refufed  abfolutlon  to 
very  great  Qnners.    The  two  leadera  were  pro- 
fcribed,  and  declared  heretics,  not  for  excluding 
penitents  from  communion,  biit  for  denying  that 
the  church  had  a  power  of  remitting  fins.    See 
Novatus. 

(1.)  *  NOVATION.  If.  /.  [novaiio,  Lat.]  The 
introdudion  of  fomething  new. 

T  %  (a.)  NoTATioir, 
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(ft.")  Novation,  or  Innovatiom*  in  civil  law» 
^otes  the  change  of  one  kind  of  obligation  for 
another^  as  when  a  promife  is  accepted  inftead 
pf  a  written  obligation. 

»  NOVATOR.  jf./.  [LaL]  The  introducer  of 
fomething  new. 

KOVATUS,  a  prieft  of  Carthagei  in  the  3d 
centuryt  who,  to  avoid  being  puniflied  for  a 
crimey  jc^ed  with  the  deacon^  named  Felietfimmt 
jigunft  8t  Cyprian*  He  went  to  Ronae  in  251 9 
jmd  there  found  Novatia)i«  with  whom  he  con- 
traded  a  friendifaip ;  and  afterwards  promoted 
\m  confecratton  to  the  fee  of  Rome.  This  pro- 
llDced  a  very  great  fcfaifm^    See  Novatians. 

NOVA  VOL,  a  town  of  Samogitia,  40  miles  S. 
4pf  RoBenne. 

Nova  ZsMptA*    See  Zembla. 

KOUCONGUE^  a  mountain  of  Thibet. 
-   KOUDAR.    See  Nodar. 

KOU^t  Francis  De  La,  a  brave  foldier  under 
Henry  IV*  of  France,  who  gained  great  reputation 
jo  that  monarch's  wars.  He  was  killed  before 
JlAmballe,  but  left  a  volume  of  PolHical  and  MUi- 
$wry  MJff^yh  which  have  t>een  often  printtd. 

|<f  Ov  E,  a  village  of  Maritime  Auftria,  on  the 
Srenta,  in  Vicentino,  famous  for  porcelain  wares. 

NOUEE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Morbihan,  3  miles  NNW.  of  JofTelin. 

NOVEGRADE.    SeeNoviGRAO. 

(i.)  *  NOVEL,  fli/.  [naveliujt  Lat.  novelle,  Fr.] 
f,  K0«^i  not  ancient ;  not  ufed  of  old ;  unufual. 
.i^The  Preibyterians  are  exaders  of  fubmiflion  to 
ih^  nvoel  injundions,  before  they  are  ftamped 
ivitb  the  authority  of  laws.  King  CharUs.—li  is 
m  n9vt^  ufurpation,  but-  though  void  of  other 
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merely  becaufe  numbers  have  attempted  it  with* 
out  ifuccefs.  The  heroic  poems  of  Blackmore  are 
univerfally  known  to  be  contemptible  perforni- 
ances ;  and  if  we  had  before  us  all  tbfe  heroic 
poetry  that  haft  ever  been  written,  how  maof 
thoufands  of  volumes  Ihould  we  have  as  mean  as 
either  Prince  Artbuti  Kin^  Arthur,  Blhut  or  Al- 
fred P  Yet  no  critic  has  hitherto  dared  to  main- 
tain that  heroic  poetry  is  an  Infipid  fpecies  of 
writing.  But  to  the  noM  objections  have  been 
urgefl  of  more  importance  than  its  Infipidity.  It 
has  been  often  affirmed,  with  learned  folemaity, 
that  the  perufal  of  novels  tends  to  corrupt  the 
youth  of  both  fexes ;  to  produce  effeminacy  in 
men,  and  extravagant  notions  of  the  happinefs  of 
love  in  women ;  that  it  diverts  the  minds  of  the 
former  from  more  ferious  and  ufeful  ftudtes,  and 
ezpofes  the  latter  to  the  arts  of  fedudtion.  (See 
Education.)  That  there  are  too  many  novels 
to  which  this  objedion  is  applicable  in  its  fuU 
force,  is  a  fad  which  cannot  be  denied;  but 
when  it  is  admitted,  let  not  thefe  performar>ce8 
be  again  accufed  of  i/ifipiditj ;  for  were  they  in- 
ppid  they  could  have  no  fuch  confequenccfs.  ]t 
is  by  laying  fad  hold  of  the  heart  that  they  lead 
it  aftray.  That  a  novel  might  be  written  lb  as  to 
intereft  the  heart  in  behalf  of  virtue,  as  much  as 
any  one  has  ever  warped  it  to  the  fide  of  vice,  is 
a  truth  which  no  man  will  call  in  queftton  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  human  nature ;  and  there- 
fore we  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  there  may 
be  novels  worthy  at  once  of  the  perufal  of  inex- 
perienced youth  and  hoary  wifdom.  A  critic^  by 
no  means  too  indulgent  to  works  of  fancy,  and 
-among  whofe  failings  laxity  of  morals  has  never 


iitle,  has  the  prefpription  of  many  ages.  Decay  qf   been  numbered,  thus  expreffes  himfelf  on  the  fub- 
Pietj* — S||ch  IS  the  conftant  ftrain  of  this  bleCTed    je£l  of  novel  writing :  *'  Thefe  fatniliar  hiftories 


iaint,  who  everywhere  brands  the  Arian  dodrine, 
0B  a  new,  noveif  upftart  herefy,  folly  and  mad- 
fiefs,  HTatffland*  %>  [In  the  civil  law.]  Appen- 
xkmt  to  the  code,  and  of  iater  enadion.*-By  the 
ftoi/4  cooftttutions,  burial  may  not  be  denied  to 
ianv  one.  Ayliffe^f  Parergon, 

{%.)  *  Novel.  9./.  [ncwtfeliep  Fr.]  «i.  A  fmall 
itale,  generally  of  love. — Nothing  of  a  foreign  na- 
ture, like  the  trifling  noveh  which  Ariofto  inferted 
in  his  poems,  Dryden, — 

Her  m.angled  fame  in  barb'rous  pafttme  loft, 

The  coxcomb's  noveh  ^nd  the  drunkard's  toaft. 

PriorB 
^.  A  law  anne:ied  t#  the  code,— By  the  civil  law, 
f>o  one  was  to  be  ordained  a  prefbyter  till  he  was 
ibirty.five  years  of  age ;  thoqgh  by  a  later  nqivel 
it  was  fuffident  if  he  was  above  thirty,  Ayliffe. 

(t.)  A  Noyfit  is  a  fi6tf*^ou8  narrative  in  profe, 
f^hich  profefles  to  exhibit  the  natural  workings 
0f  the  h^man  heart,  the  happinefs  and  mifery  of 
private  life,  4nd^  aboye  all,  the  nature  of  the  af- 
fedion  eaHed  h^^%  and  the  confequences  of  in- 
^idging  H  in  certain  circumftances.  The  novel 
fpr.ung  out  of  the  old  romance,  and  has  been  ceo- 
fured  #9r  ioOpidity,  as  its  parent  wa;  for  extrava- 
gance. (See  RofVANiCE.)  That  the  moft  of  thofe 
/itiflifd  things,  which^  under  this  title,  are  daily 
i0lii0gi]roto  the  prefs,deferve  all  the  contempt  with 
I94u^  they  can  he  treated,  is  a  pofttion  which  we 
Wt  not  tnpljned  to  controvert ;  but  we  cannot 
ijAn^^  Ith^  9Pjr  fpe^i^  of  vfmi  i9  io  itfeif  i(^;>/^ 


may  perhaps  be  of  greater  ufe  than  the  foleonni- 
ties  of  profefled  morality,  and  convey  the  know* 
ledge  of  vice  and  virtue  with  more  efiicacry  than 
axioms  and  definitions.  But  if  the  power  of  ex- 
ample is  fo  great  as  to  take  poffeilion  of  the  me- 
mory  by  a  kind  of  violence,  and.  produce  effeOs 
almoil  without  the  intervention  of  the  will,  care 
ought  to  be  taken,  that,  when  the  choice  is  un- 
reftrained,  the  beft  examples  only  (bould  be  ex* 
hibited;  and  that  what  is  likely  to  operate  fo 
ftrongly  (hould  not  be  mifchievous  or  uncertahi 
in  its  effedls."  fjohn/on.)  We  have  faid,  that 
the  novel  profenes  above  ^11  things  to  exhibit  the 
nature  of  love,  and  its  confequences.  Whether 
this  be  eflenti^l  to  fuch  performances,  may  per* 
haps  be  reafonably  quefiioned ;  but  it  has  been 
made  an  important  part  of  the  drama  in  mc^  no- 
vels, and,  we  think,  with  great  propriety.  It  is 
the  obje^  of  the  novelift  to  give  a  true  pifture  of 
life,  diverfified  only  by  accidents  that  daily  hap- 
pen in4he  world,  and  infhienced  by  paiEons  and 
equalities  which  are  really  to  be  found  in  converf- 
ing  with  mankind.  To  accomplilh  tbi9  objed, 
he  conceives  A  hero  or  heroine,  whom  he  places 
in  a  certain  rank  of  life,  enducs-with  certain  qua- 
lities of  body  and  mind,  and  conduds  through 
matty  vici(](itudes  of  fortune,  either  to  the  fummit 
of  happinefs  or  to  the  abyfs  of  mifery,  according 
to  the  paffion  which  he.wifhes  to  excite  in  hia 
readers.  In  the  modem  novel,  this  hero  or  he- 
roin^ is  oev^  pUped  on  a  tbrooei  or  buried  in  a 

cottage ; 
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cottage;  becaufe  to  the  monarch  and  the  cottager  can  reach  }  which,  ezerci(e4  In  fuc|i  tmU  as  tlie 
diificQtties  feldom  occur  which  can  deeply  intereft  various  revolutions  of  things,  (bail  briog  upoir 
the  majority  of.  readers.  But  among  the  virtuous  it,  naay,  by  conquering  fome  calamities  and  en^ 
part  of  the  intermediate  orders  of  fociety,  the  during  others,  teach  us  what  we  may  hope,  aod 
paifion  of  love  feldom  fails,  at  fome  period  of  what  we  can  perform.  Vice  (for  vice  is  neceiTary 
life,  to  take  pofTeffion  of  the  hearts  of  both  fezes ;  to  be  (hown)  Ihould  always  difgiift  f  ^nor  ihould 
aad  wherever  it  has  place,  it  'muft  be  produdive  the  graces  of  gaiety,  or  the  dignity  of  courage,  be 
of  happinefs  or  of  mifery.  In  the  proper  manage-  fo  united  wilh^  it  as  to  reconcile  it  to  the  mind* 
ment  of  this  paffionconfifts  much  of  the  difficulty  Wherever  it  appears,  it  fliould  raiie  hatred  by 
of  the  novel  writer.  He  muft  exhibit  bis  hero  as  the  malignity  of  its  pradlices,  and  contempt  by 
feeling  all  the  pangs  and  pleafures  of  love,  as  the  meannefs  of  its  ftratagems;  for  while  it  is 
fometimes  animattd  with  h6pe»  and  fometimes    fupported  by  either  parts  or  fpirit,  it  will  feldom 

•be  heartily  abbprred."  A  well  compofed  novel  is 
entitled  to  the  appellation  of  a^oesvp,  though  it  be 
written  in  profe^  and  in  a  ftyle  not  remarkable  for 
elevation.  Tbebuiineis  of  the  novelia  U  to  i«u 
tered  the.  heart  by  a  difplay  of  the  incidents  of 


ready  tp  fink  into  defpair,  but  always  exerting 
himfelf  to  obtain  the  gratification  of  his  wiibes. 
h  doing  this,  care  ifaould  be  Uken,  either  that 
he  never  tranfgrefs  tbe  laws  of  virtue,  or  at  leaft 

that  be  never  tranfgrefs  them  with  fmpuriity.    It.  ,         .    ,  

is  juftly  coQ&dered  as  the  greateft  excellency  of    common  life.     In  doing  this,  he  muft  exhibit 


ait  to  imitate  nature ;  but  it  is  necelTary  to  dif- 
tii^gaifh  thofe  parts  of  nature  which  are  moft 
propwfor  imitation  :  greater  care  is  ftill  required 
in  reprefenting  life,  which  is  fo  often  difcoloured 
by  paffion  or  deformed  by  wickednefs.    **  If  the 


Ibenes  that  are  probable,  and  record  fpeeches  that 
are  natural^  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  invent,  but 
only  to  feled,  obje^s,  and  to  cutl  from  the  mafs 
of  mankind  thofe  individuals  upon  which  the  at- 
tention ought  moft  to  be  employed.    The  more 


world  be  promifc'uoufly  dcfcribe(t(fay8  Johnfon),    clofely  he  adheres  to  this  rule,  the  more  deeply 

•         ■  -      -^     "^ — i-    '--  —  •-- J    does  he  intercft  us  in  his  narrative;  becaufe  every 

reader  fees  at  once,  that  it  is  poftible  he  may  at 
fome  time  or  other  be  in  circumftances  nearly  re- 
fembling  thofe  of  the  hero  of  the  tale. 

(4.)  Novel,  in  tne  civiNaw  {§  z.drfi ».),  a  term 
ufed  for  the  conftitutions  of  feveral  emperors,  more 
particularly  thofe  of  Juftinian.  They  were  called 
novels f  either  from  their  producing  a  great  alter- 
ation in  the  face  of  the  ancient  law,  4>r  becaufe 
they  were  made  on  new  cafes,  and  after  ihcrevil'al 
of  the  ancient  code. 

NOVELDA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia. 

♦  NOVELIST.  «./  [from  novei.]  i. innova- 
tor ;  afiertor  of  novelty.— Telefi us,  who'hath  re- 
newed the  philofophy  of  Parmeuides,  is  the  beft 
of  noveliftj.  Bacon, — The  fathers  of  this^fynod 
were  not  Ichil'maiical,  or  mvelifts  in  the  matter 
of^hc  fabbath.  IVbite,— 

Ariftotie  rofe, 

Who  nature's  fecrets  to  the  world  did  teach. 

Yet  that  great  foul  our  nvoeiijU  impeach. 

—The  fooleries  of  fome  afftrdted  novelifi  have  dif- 
credited  new  difcover ies.  Glanvifle.— The  abettors 
and  favourers  of  them  he  ranks  with  the  Abonites, 
Argemonitee,  and  Samofaterians,  coiKlemoM  he- 
ret  icks,  and  brands  them  as  novslifts  of  late  appear, 
ing.  IVaierland.    a,  A  writer  of  novels. 

(z.)  NOVELLARA,  or  Novallbka,  a  ci-de- 
vant  principality  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Reggio, 
held  as  an  imptrrial  fief  by  the  D.  of  Modena,  till 
the  late  revolutions  of  Italy.  It  is  now  included 
in  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  department  of  Crof- 
tolo  ;  and  contains  one  town  and  feveral  villages. 

(9.)  NovellAra,  a  town  of  Italy,  with  a  caftle, 
in  the  dep.  of  CroAolo,  diftrid  and  late  duchy  of 
Reggio,  ci-devant  capital  of  the  above  principality ; 
feated  on  a  river,  9  miles  N.  of  Reggio.  Lon.  xz. 
4*  £.    Lat.  44.  48.  N. 

(i.)  *  NOVELTY.  «./.  [nouvdauUt  French.] 
X.  Newnefs;  Hate  of  being  unknown  to  former 
times. — Domg  well,  their  aiftions  are  freed  from 
prejudice  or  novehf/.  Hooker.  4.  Freflinefs;  re* 
centnefsi  newnefs  with  refpect  to  a  particular 
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1  cannot  perceive  of  what  ufe  it  can  be  to  read 
the  account;  or  vvhy  it  may  not  be  as  fafe  to 
tQro  the  eye  immediately  upon  mankind,  as  upon 
a  mirror,  which  fiiows  all  that  prefents  itfelf 
without  difcrimination.    It  is  therefore  not  a  fuf- 
ficient  vindication  of  a  charader,  that  it  Is  drawn 
as  it  appears ;  for  many  charad^rs  ought  never 
to  be  drawn  :  nor  of  a  narrative,  that  the  train  of 
erents  is  agrceabte  to  obfervation ;  for  that  obfer- 
vation  which  is  called  iaowladge  ^f  the  world  will 
be  found  much  oftener  to  make  men  cunning 
than  good.   Thefe  writings  ought  furely  not  only 
to  ihow  mankind,  but  to  provide  that  they  may' 
be  lecn  hereafter  with  lefs  hazard ;  to  teach  the 
means  of  avoiding  the  fnares  which  are  laid  by 
TaEACHBRY  for  INNOCENCE,  without  inducing 
aoy  wiih  for  that  fuperiority  with  which  the  be- 
trayer flatters  his  vanity ;  to  give  the  power  of 
couotending  fraud,  without  the  temptation  to 
pradife  it ;  to  initiate  youth  by  n>ock  encounters 
in  the  art^f  neceifary  defence ;  and  to  increafe 
prudence  without  impairing  virtue.  Many  writers, 
for  the  lake  of  following  natute,  fo  mingle  good 
and  bad  qualities  in  their  principal  perfonages, 
that  they  are  both  equally  confpicuous ;  and  as 
we  accompany  them  through  their  adventures 
with  delight,  and  are  led  by  degrees  to  intereft 
ourfelves  id  their  favour,  we  lofe  the  abhorrence 
of  their  faults,  becaufe  they  do  not  hinder. our 
pleafures  or  perhaps  r^ard  them  with  fome  hind* 
nefs  for  being  united  with  fb  much  merit.    There 
have  been  inci\^  indeed  fplendidly  wicked,  whofe 
cndowmeots  threw  a  bnghtnefs  on  their  crimes^ 
aiid  whom  fcarce  any  villany  made  perfedly  de- 
tfftable,  becaufe  they  never  could  be  wholly  di- 
veftcd  of  their  excellencies :  but  fuch  have  been 
is  all  ages  the  great  corrupters  of, the  world ;  and 
their  refemblance  ought  no  more  to  be  prefeprcd 
than  the  art  of  murdering  without  pain.    In  Dar« 
ratives  where  hiftorical  veracity  has  no  place, 
there  fhonld  be  exhibited  the  moft  perfect  idea  of 
virtue ;  of  virtue  not  angelical,  nor  above  proba- 
biUty  (for  what  we  cannot  credit  we  fhali  never 
imitatej^  biit  the  higheft  aqd  pureft  that  humanity 
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^eiCon^'^NiwUj  is  only  in  requeft;  and  it  h  dan- 
j;erou8  to  be  aged  in  any  kind  of  courfe.  ShoA, — 
As  religion  entertains  our  fpeculations  with  great 
^bjedsy  fo  it  entertains  them  with  new  ;  and  a^ 
««^  ia  the  great  parent  of  pleafure.  South. 

(».)  NoTELTTy  or  Newness.  Of  all  the  cir- 
cumftancet  that  raife  emotions,  not  excepting 
beauty,  nor  even  greatnefs  (fays  Lord  Karnes,  in 
his  JSUm^'o/  Criticifm)^  novelty  hath  the  moft' 
powerful  influence.  •  A  new  obted  produces  in: 
ftantaneoufly  an  ensotion  termed  wonder,  which 
totally  occupies  the  mind,  and  for  a  time  excludes 
all  other  objeds.  Converfation  among  the  vulgar 
never  is  more  interefting  than  when  it  turns  upon 
ftrange  objeds  and  extraordinary  events.  Men 
tear  themfelveafrom  their  native  country  in  fearch 
of  things  rare  and  new;  and  novelty  converts  into 
a  pleafure  the  fatigues  and  even  perils  of  travelling. 
To  what  caufe  (hall  we  afcribe  thefe  Angular  ap- 
pearances? To  curiofity  undoubtedly;  a  prin- 
dple  implanted  in  human  nature  for  a  purpofe 
extremely  beneficial,  that  of  acquiring  knowledge; 
and  the  emotion  of  wonder,  raifed  by  new  and 
ftrange  objeds,  inflames  our  curioflty  to  know 
more  of  fuch  objeds.  During  infancy,  every  new 
objed  is  probably  the  occaflon  of  wonder,  in  fome 
degree ;  becaufe,  during  infancy,  every  objcft  at 
lirft  (iglit  is  ftrange  as  -well  as  new :  but  as  ob- 
jeds  are  rendered  familiar  by  cuftom,  we  ceafe 
by  degrees  to  wond;.T  at  new  appearances,  if 
they  have  any  refemblance  to  what  we  are  ac- 
quainted  with ;  for  a  thing  muft  be  Angular  as 
well  as  new,  .to  raife  our  wonder.  In  explaining 
the  effedb  of  novelty,  the  place  a  being  occupies 
in  the  fcale  of  cxiftence  is  a  material  circum- 
ftance.  Novelty  in  the  individuals  of  a  low  clafs 
is  perceived  with  indifference,  or  with  a  very  flight 
emotion :  thus  a  pebble,  however  Angular  in  its 
appearance,  fcarce  moves  our  wonder.  The  emo- 
tiori  rifes  with  the  rank  of  the  objed  ;  and,  other 
clrcumdanccs  being  equal,  is  llrongc(l  in  the 
liigheft  order  of  cxiltence :  a  ftrange  infed  affeds 
us  more  than  a  ftrange  vegetable ;  and  a  ftrange 
quadruped  more  than  a  ftrange  infed.  However 
natural  novelty  may  be,  it  is  a  matter  of  experi- 
ence, that  thole  who  reliOi  it  the  moft  are  care- 
ful to  conceal  its  influence.  Love  of  novelty,  it 
is  true,  prevails  in  children,  in  idlers,  and  in  men 
of  fliallow  underftanding  ;  and  yet,  after  all,  why 
Ihould  one  beaihamed  of  indulging  a  natural  pro- 
pensity ?  A  diftindion  will  aftord  a  fatibfadory 
anfwer.  No  man  is  aihamed  of  curiofuy  when  it 
is  indulged  to  acquire  knowledge.  But  to  prefer 
any  thing  merely  becaufe  it  is  nita/i  ihows  a  mean 
tafte  which  one  ought  tp  be  aihamed  of:  vanity 
is  commonly  at  the  bottom,  which  leads  thofe 
who  are  deficient  in  tafte  to  prefer  things  odd, 
rare,  or  fingular,  to  diftinguifti  themfelves  from 
others.  And  in  fad,  that  appetite  reigns  chiefly 
among  perfons  of  a  mean  tafte,  who  are  igno- 
rant of  refined  and  elegant  pleafures. — On  the 
whole,  defigning  wifdom  is  no^vhere  more  vifible 
than  in  this  part  of  the  human  frame.  If  new  ob- 
jeda  did  nut  affed  us  in  a  very  peculiar  manner, 
their  imprelfions  would  be  fo  flight  as  fcarce  to 
be  of  any  ufe  in  life :  on  the  other  hand,  did  ob- 
jeds  continue  to  aft'cct  us  as  deeply  as  at  firft, 
the  mind  would  be  totally  cngoifed  with  thcmf 
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and'bave  ho  room  left  either  for  adioa  or  reflec* 
tion. 

NOVEMASTO,  a  town  of  Poland,  ia  Lera* 
berg  :  40  miles  WSW.  of  Lemberg. 

♦  NOVEMBER,  u.  /  lUtin.]  The  eleventh 
month  of  the  year,  or  the  ninth  reckoned  from 
March,  which  was,  when  the  Romans  named  the 
months,  accounted  the  firft.— iVimrm^^r  is  drawn 
in  a  garment  of  changeable  green^  and  black  upon 
his  head.  Peacbam. 

NOVEMIASECZKO,  a  town  of  Samogitia,ft6 
miles  N£.  of  Medniki. 

NOVEMVIRI,  nine  magiftratet  of  Athens, 
whofe  government  lafted  but  for  one  year;  the 
firft  of  whom  was  called  archotif  or  prince  ;  the 
fecond  bafilauf  or  king  ;  the  thM  foIcmarcJtw,  or 
general  of  the  arm^:  the  other  fix  were  called 
tbe/motbet^f  or  lawgivers.  They  took  an  oath  to 
obferve  the  laws ;  and,  in  cafe  of  failure,  obliged 
themfelves  to  beftow  upon  the  commonwealth  a 
ftatue  of  gold  as  big  as  themfelves.  Thofe  who 
difchargcd  their  office  with  honour  were  received 
into  the  number  of  the  fenators  of  Areopagus. 

♦  NOVENARY. »./.  [novtnarhut  Lat.]  Number 
of  nine ;  nine  colledively .-^Ptolemy  by  parts  and 
numbers  implieth  climaderical  years;  that  is,  fep- 
tenaries  and  novenarles.  Brown* — Looking  upon 
them  as  in  their  original  differences  and  combi- 
nations, and  as  feleded  out  of  a  neutral  ftock  of 
nine  quiternions,  or  four  novenaries,  their  nature 
and  differences  lie  moft  obvious  to  be  underftood. 

NOVENTO,  a  village  of  Maritime  Auftria, 
near  Padua. 

♦  NOVERCAL,  adj.  [novercalist  from  tuyvercat 
Latin.]    Having  the  manner  of  a  ftcpmotber  ;  be- 

ipeming  a  ftepmother.— When  the  whole  tribe  of 
)irds,  by  incubation,  produce  their  young,  it  is  a 
wonderful  deviation,  that  fome  few  families  ihould 
do  it  in  a  more  novercal  way.  DerhaM, 

(i.)  NOVES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  Durance;  6 
miles  8E.  of  Avignon, 
(a.)  NovEs,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Caftile. 

♦  NOUGHT.  «./.  [ne  aughu  not  any  thing, 
Saxon ;  as  therefore  we  write  aught ^  not  ougbt^  for 
any  t/iing,  we  fhould,  according  to  analogy,  write 
naug/it,  not  nought,  for  nothing;  but  a  cuftom  has 
irreverfibiy  prevailed  of  ufing  naught  for  bad^  and 
nought  for  nothing,]  i.  Not  any  thing ;  nothing. — 

Bad  is  the  world,  and  it  will  come  \o  nought. 

Shak. 
As  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following. 

ShaA. 
— ^Ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  nought. 
I/,  xH.  23. — 

Be  fruftrate  all  ye  ftratagems  of  hell. 
And  devilifh  machinations  come  to  nought.  Milt. 

2.  In  no  degree.'  A  kind  of  adverbial  fignification, 
which  nothing  has  fometimes. — 

To  wealth  or  fovereign  power  he  not^bt  ap- 
ply'd.  Fairfax. 

3.  To  fit  at  Nought.  Not  to  value;  to  flight ; 
to  fcorn ;  to  difregard. — Ye  have  /et  at  nought  all 
my  counfel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof. 
Prov*  i.  25. 

NOVGOROD.    See  Novogorod,  N°  1—4. 
NOUHAVEND.    See  Ne  ha  vend. 
(1.)  NOVI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Liguria,  on  the 

confines 
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conBoef  of  tUe  Milanefe.    It  was  takei^  b;  the  Pjolemy.'^)  called  Noningenium  Rotmhtm'hfthe 

Piedmontefe  in  i746.Lon.8.48-£*  Lat.44.45.N.  moderns,  and  Nogbntb  le  Rotrov,  latecapi* 

'   (%.)  Novi,  a  fortiBed  town  of  Croatia,  on  the  t^l  of  Porche ;  3.  A  town  of  the  Bitqriges,  (Gr* 

left  bank  of  the  Uona;  45  mil^s  S£.  of  Carlft^dly  /ir):.now  called  Nuevejur  Bar  anion  9  15  miles 

aad;»NW-of  Seraja.  N.  of  Bourges.    4*  A  town  of  MocQa  Inferior, 

(3.)  Novi  Alt,  a  town  of  Croatia  on  the  right  {Ptolemy)^  fituated  on,  the  Ifter :  now  Nitorz. 

A  town  of  Pannonia  Superior,   [Antonine\s 


bank  of  the  Unna,  oppofite  Novi 

(4.)  Novi  Bazar,  a  confideraWe  town  of  £u- 
ropeao  Turkey  in  Servia,  near  the  Qrefco,  I^on. 
30.  «4«E.     Lat,  43- »5- N- 

(i.)  *  NOVICE.  «./  {novice,  Fr.  ncroititUt  Lat  J 
I.  One  not  acquainted ,  with  any  thing ;  a  frelh 
man;  one  in  the  rudiments  of  any  knowlcdge.-r 
Triple-twin 'd  whore !  ft  is  thou 

Haft  fold  me  to  this  novice, .  .   .       Shai* 

Bring  me  to  (he  fii^ht  of  Ifabella, .,   , 

A  novice  of  this  place.  Shak^ 

You  are  novices;  'tia  a  World  to  fee , 

How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 

A  meacock  wrejijoh  can  make  the  curfteft  ihrew. 

,  Sfiak. 
—We  have  nowces  and  apprentices,  th?tt  the  fuc- 
celHon  of  the  former  eooployed  men  do  not  fail. 
BofM.-rlf  any.  unexperienced  young  notice  l^ap« 
pens  into  the  fatal,  neighbourhood .  of  fuch  pefts, 
prefeotly  they  are  plyiog  his  full  purfeand;bi8 
empty  pate.  Spa/A-:77- ,, 

I  am  young,  a  noT^ic^  in  the  trade,    •  * 

The  fool  of  love,  unpra«flis'd  to  per^ua^de*  D/jd' 
—la  thefe  experiments  I  have  fet  down  ^uch  cir« 
tumftances,  by  which  cither  the  phenomenon 
might  be  rendered  more  confpicuous,  or^  novice 
might  more  eafily  trv  them.  Newion,  *.  pne 
who  has  entered  a  relijgjous  houfe,  but -not  yet 
uken  the  vow  ;  ■  4  probationer^  •  ^';'  -'■; 

(i.)  Novice's,  (§  iV  kef.  '2)  in  nuniiQries,'wear 
while  veils:  the  reft  black.  In  fome  convents, 
the  fub-prior  has  the  direc^ioB  of  the  oovices. 

(3O  Novices,  or  clerks  in  arms,* in  the  ancient 
order  of  knighthood,  went  through  a  kind  of  ap-i 
prenticefhip  ere  they  were  admitted"  knights. — See 

KSIGHT.  *  "  .        \ 

NOVICIATE.    See  Novi  ji ATE.     / 
NOVICIl,  or  NoYiTij,  in  the  ancfent  Koman 


DOW  Gurkfeld  m  Cannthia.  6.  Noviodtmum 
S^efionum,  the  fame  with  Augufia  Svefionwn,  7* 
A  towp  of  the  Veromandui  m  GaUtf  Belgtca^ 
iC^/ar}:  nqw  called  Nov  ON. 

NOVIOMAGUS,a  name  given,  on  Antomne't 
pillar,  to  4  ancient  towns.of  Britain  and  Gaul  called 
Neomaguf  by  Ptolemy.  See N90M agvsj  N**  i-r-4. 

NOVION,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep,  of  the 
Ardennes  ;  6  miles  N.  of  Rethel. 

NGVISELLO,  a  town  of  Hungaryi  on  the  Da* 
nube ;  4  miles  SW*  ^^  Bacs* 

NOVITA,  a  moantainous  diftrift  .of  Peni» 
abounding  with  platina.  . 

( I.)  *  NOVITIATE.  »./.  [noniitiau  Fiench.]  i. 
The  ftate.of  a  novice ;  the  time  in  which  the  rudi- 
ments are  leanied. — This  is  fo  great  a.mafterpiece 
in  fin,  that  he  mult  have  pafled  ))!•  tyrocinium  or 
novitiate  in  finningf  before  he  ^eme  to  this,  be  he 
never  fo  quick  a  proficient.  South*  The  time 
fpent  in  a  religious  houfe,  by  way  of  trial,  before 
the  vow  is  taken. 

(a.)  Novitiate,  or  Noviciate,  {§  i,  D^,  %.} 
is  a  year  of  probation  appointed  for  the  trial  or 
novices,  whether  they  have  a  vocation,  and  tho 
n^eifary  qualities  for  living  up  to  the  rule ;  the  ob- 
fervation  whereof  they  are  to  bind  themielvea  to- 
by vow.  The  noviciate  lafts  morctthan  a  year  in 
(bme  houfes.  It  ia  efteemed  the  bed  of  the  civil 
death  of  a  novice,  who  expires  to  the  world  by 
profeffion. 

NOVITO,  a  jLver  of  Naples  which  runs  into 
the  fea^.^. miles  £.  of  Girace. 

♦NQViTY.  «../.  [«wi/aj, Latin.]  Ncwnefs; 
novelty.— Sopie  conceive  ihe  might  not  yet  be  cer- 
tain that  only  .man  was  privileged  with  fp^ech, 
and  being  in  the  novity  of  the  creation  a|\d  unex- 
perience  of  all  things,  might  not  be  affrighted  to 


ir.i  lit  ia,  young  raw  foldfers,  diflinguiOied  by  this,    hear  a  ferpent  fpeak.  Bt^own, 
appellation  from  the  veterans.  NOU-KIANG,  the  Chinefe  name  of  the  river 

;i,  2.)  NOVIGRAD,  a  fmall  but  ffrong  fdwn  ot   AvA.  . 


Diimatia,  with  a./c^ftle.  Oibje^fl  to  ih'd  Turks; 
J'eated  on  a  lake  of  the  (kme  nsCrtfe,  neat  the  gulph' 
of  Venice.     Lon.  i^,  45.  E.    Lat.  44.  30.  H- 

(31 4-]  NoviGRAD,  a  fmall  but  ftrong  town  of 
Upper  Hungary,  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame 
rame,  with  a  good  caftle,  feated  on  a  mountain 
tsar  the  Danube.  Lon-  18. 10.  E.  Lat.  40  50,  N. 

{5.)  NoviGRAD,  a  y^ry  ftrdng  plA<;e  of  Servia, 
ftibjed  to  the  Turks;  feated  near  the  I).anube. 
Ion.  »6. 5.  E.  •  Lat.  45.  5.  N. 

(6.)  NoviGfi  AO,  a  town  of  Sclavonic. 

KOVIGRADT,  a  town  in  the.ci-devant  Vene- 
tian Dalmatia.  In  1646  it  was  taken  by  the  Turks ; 
bit  retaken,  and  Its  caftle  razed  in  ,1647,  hy  the 
Venetians.    Lon.  17.  3a.  E.    Lat.  44,  a8.  N. 

KOVIODUNUM,  in  ancient  geography,  the 
^tne  of  7  towDS,  moftly  in  Gaul ;  yi*:*  |.  A  toyvn 
of  the  JEdui,  commodioufly  feated  on  the  Ligu- 
rU,  (Gr/^r)^  the  NiTEKNUN  of  Antonine  ^  now 
cilUrd  Ni-vSRs,  on  the  Loire:  a.'Atown  of  the 
A  vitrei  Diablintes,  in  Gallia  C«ltica,  (^Intc/iine, 


*NOUL.    Theci-oiynofth^hea<i. 

*NOULD.    Ne  would.    WouWcot,  S^jf/^^r. 

NOULENSKOI,  a  town  of  Rulfia«  in  Vologdai 
34  miles  NW.  of  Vologda.  .  ,, ,  . 

NOUMENL\.    SceNEOMBiiiA,  N^gt. 

(i.)  *  NOUN. ».  /  [noiMf  old  F/enqh»  n^ntrHf 
Latin.]    The  name  of  any  thing  in  gri^n^mar. — ^A. 
npun  is  the  name  of  a.tning,  whether  fiibftance, 
mode  or  relation,  which  in  fpei^ch  is.  ^fed.  to,  fig- . 
nify  the  fame  when  there  is  pccafiofi  to,af6rcii  o^,, 
dpny  any  thing  about  it,  or  to  expre(sany  fela<- . 
tCon  i^  has  to  any  other  thing.  CIariei~rAhQ\i  haft,, 
n^en  about  thee,  that  ufually  talk  of  anaiM.and  a  . 
vprb,  and  fuch  abominable  words  as  no  chriitian 
ear  can  en()ure  to  hear.  ShaJk,  Henry  VJ.^rr 

The  boy  who  fcarce  had  paid  bis  entrance down« 

To  his  proud  ped^At  had  d^p^'pec}  a  nctf^^  firfd. 
,(%.)  Noun.   See  Adjective,  English  £.▲»• , 
GVAGE,  Language  &(3.IV»  and  Substantive. 

NOVbcOMENSES^^See  Como,  N^  a,  and 

NOVOCOMUM.      5  CoMUM. 

NOVODVAR. 
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NOVODVAR,  a  town  of  Hungary  4  mites  N. 
of  Cfakathom. 

(i  )  NOVOGOROD,  one  of  the  mdft  ancient 
cities  in  RaiTi^ ;  fonnerly  called  Novogorod  IVelikh 
or  the  Grtat  Novogi/rodf  capital  of  the  province, 
N®  6,  now  prelents  to  the  intelligent  traveller  a 
ftriking  inftancc  of  fallen  grandeur.  According  to 
Neftofy  the  earlieft  of  the  Ruffian  hiftorians,  it 
was  built  at  the  (ame  time  with  Kio^  in  the  middle 
of  the  5tb  century,  by  a  Sclavonian  horde,  who 
according  to  Procopius,  iifued  from  the  banks  of 
the  Volga.  Its  antiquity  is  clearly  proved  by  a 
pafl^ge  in  the  Oothic  hiftorian  Jomandes,  in  which 
it  is  called  Chfitas  Nova^  or  new  town.  In  the 
9th  century,  Ruric  the  firft  great  duke  of  Ruffia  re- 
duced it,  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of  his  vail  do* 
minion.  On  his  death,  in  880,  or  879,  the  feat  of 
government  was  removed  1  under  his  ion  Igor,  then 
an  in^t,  to  Kiof;  and  Novogorod  continued, 
for  above  a  century,  under  governors  nominated 
by  the  grcJt  dukes,  until  in  970,  when  Svatoflaf, 
the  fon  of  Igor,  treated  his  third  fon  Volodimir 
duke  of  Novogorod:  the  latter,  fucceeding  his 
father  in  the  throne  of  Ruflia,  ceded  the  town  to 
his  fim  Yaroflaf,  who  in  1036  granted  to  the  inha- 
bitants very  confiderable  privileges,  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  extraordinary  degree  of  liberty 
which  they  afterwards  gradually  obtained.  Prom 
diis  period  Novogorod  was  for  a  lobg  time  go- 
verned by  its  own  dukes :  thefe  fovereigns  were  at 
firft  fubordinate  to  the  great  dukes  who  refidetl 
at  Kiof  and  Volodimir;-  but  atfterwavds,  as  the 
town  increafM  in  population  and  wealth,  they 
gradually  ufurped  an  abfolute  independency.  It 
continued  in  a  flourifliing  ftate  until  the  middle 
of  the  15th  century :  but  the  great  dukes  of  Ruf- 
fia, who  ftill  retained  the  title  of  dukes  of  Novo- 
gorod, having  transferred  their  refidence  from  Kiof 
to  Volodimir,  and  afterwards  to  Mofeow,  laid 
daim  to  its  feudal  fovereignty ;  a  demand  which 
the  inhabitants  fometimes  put  offbjcompofition, 
fometimes  by  refiftancc,  but  were  often  compelled 
to  acknowledge.  At  length,  however,  the  great 
duke  became  abfolute  fovereign  of  Novogorod, 
though  the  oftenfible  forms  or  government  w^re 
ftiU  prcferved.  It  even  then,  however,  continued 
to  be  the  largeft  and  moft  commercial  city  of  Rai^ 
fia.  An  idea  of  its  population  then,  when  compa- 
led  with  its  prefent  declined  ftate,  may  be  obtam- 
ed  from  the  fad,  that  in  1508  above  15,000  per- 
fons  died  of  an  epidemical  diforder ;  more  than 
double  the  number  of  its  prefent  inhabitants.  In 
its  moft  flourifhrag  condition  it  contained  at  leaft 
400,000  fouls.  Its  ruin  was  brought  on  by  John 
Bafiliowitz  II.  and'  completed  by  the  foundation 
of  Peterfburg.  It  is  furrounded  by  a  rampart 
of  earth,  with  a  range  of  old  towers  at  regular 
diftances,  forming  a  circumference  of  fcarcely  a 
mile  and  an  half;  and  even  this  inconfiderable 
chrcle  includes  much  open  fpace,  and  many  houfes 
not  inhabited.  As  Novogorod  was  built  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancient  towns  of  this  country  in  the 
Afiatfcftyle,  this  rampart,  like  that  oftheSem- 
latnogorod  at  Moftfow,  probabty  inclofbd  feveral 
interior  circles.  V^ithout  it  was  a  vaft  cxtenfive 
fubnrb,  which  reached  to  the  diftance  of  fix  miles, 
and*  included  within  its  circuit  all  the  convents  and 
churches,  th?  ancient  ducal  palace  and  other  ftruc- 
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tnr^;  that  now  make  a  fplendid  but  folitary  ap- 
pearance, as  they  lie  fcattei«d  in  tbe  adjacent 
plain;  Novogorod  ftretches  on  both  fldes  of  the 
Vdlkof,  a  beautiful  river  of  confiderable  depth 
and  rapidity,  and  fomewbat  broader  than  the 
Thamee  at  Windfor.  This  river  feparates  the 
town  into  two  divifions,  the  trading  part  and  tbe 
quartet^  of  St  Sophia^  which  are  united  by  means 
of  a  bridge,  partly  wooden  and  parly  brick. 

(s,  3^NoTOGoaoD  NizHEi;  a  dty  and  pro. 
▼ince  of  Ruffia.  (See  N»HNEt,  N^  i.  and  1.)  The 
city  was  built  by  the  Grand  Duke,  George  Ufe- 
woloditz,  and  many  of  the  Ruffian  princes  refided 
and  were  buried  in  it.  It  has  a  cathedrals,  %% 
churches,  and  s  convents.  It  has  a  caftle  and 
fione- walls,  with  a  good  trade,  and  tbe  ftops  are 
elegant  and  richly  tumifbed.  In  1715  great  part 
of  it  was  burnt,  and  feveral  thouiand  perfong 
perifhed.  It  lies  no  miles  £.  of  Mofcow,  aod 
493  ENE.  of  Peterfburg.  Lon.  61.  40.  £•  Ferro. 
Lat.  56. 18.  N. 

(4.}  Novogorod  Serpskoi,  or  SivEasKoi,a 
province  of  Ruflia,  in  Siberia,  bounded  on  the  N. 
by  thofe  of  Smolenfk  and  Mogilev,  on  the  NW. 
by  Mogilev ;  SW.  and  S.  by  Tchemigoflkoi  and 
E.  by  Oriof,  Kurlk,  and  Charkof.  It  is  160  miles 
long,  and  from  60  to  7s  broad.  Lon.  49. 10.  to 
5a.  ao.  E.  of  ?erro.    Lat.  50. 50.  to  53.  %$,  N. 

(5.)  NoTOGOROD  Serfskoi,  or  7  a  ftrong  town 

(5.)  Novogorod  SibtersIcoi,  j  of  the  Ruflian 
empire,  and  capital  of  the  above  province,  fcatcd 
on  the  Dubica.    Lon.  33.  20.  E.   Lat.  5a.  30.  K 

(6.^NoTOGOROD  Veleki,  or)a   province    of 

(6.)  Novogorod  Welicki,  >  Mofcow,bound- 
ed  on  the  N.  by  Ingria  j  on  *the  E.  by  part  of  the 
duchy  of  Belozero,  and  that  of  Tuera,  which  alfo 
bounds  it  oh  the  S.  with  tbe  province  of  Rzeva; 
and  on  the  W.  by  Piefcow.  It  was  formerly  an 
independent  republic,  bu(  was  reduced  by  John 
Bafiliowitz  n.  It  is  full  of  lakes  and  forells; 
however,  there  are  fome  places  which  product 
com,  flax,  hemp,  honey,  and  wax. 

NOVOGORODECK,  a  lai*ge  town  of  Lithua- 
nia, and  capital  of  a  palMinate  of  the  fame  name, 
fituated  in  a  vaft  pbin.  It  was  demoliflied  in  1314 
and  1390.  It  is  now  annexed  to  the  Ruffian  em- 
pire, ft  lies  6S  miles  E.  of  Grodno,  aoo  ESE.  of 
Itonigiberg,  and  aoo  ENE.  of  War faw.  Lon.  25. 
30.  E.    Lat.  53.  4?-  N. 

NOVOGORObSKOI,  a  province  of  Ruflia, 
bounded  N.  by  that  of  OJenetz,  NW.  by  Peteri^ 
burg,  SW.  by  Pfkov,  SE.  by  Tuer,  and  £.  by  Vo- 
logda; 360  miles  long,  and  about  160  broad.  Lon. 
47  to  57. 30.  E.  of  Eerro.  Lat.  57. 10.  to  6t.  10.  N.  i 

NOVOGRIGOREVSKOE,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  1 
in  the  province  of  Ekaterinoflaf,  7a  ihiles  NW. 
of  Cherfon. 

NOVOGRODECK.    See  Novooorodeck. 

NOVOI,  an  ifland  in  the  Cafpian  Sea.  Lon.^ 
69.  40.  E.  of  Ferro.    Lat.  44-  5©'  ^-  'I 

NOVb-MIRGOROD,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  E- 
katerinoflaf;  136  miles  WNW.  of  Ekaterinoflaf. 

NGVOMOSKOUSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia  in  E- ' 
katerlopn^^f,  on  the. Dnieper ;  x6  miles  N.  of£« 
haterinoflaf.  *  j 

NOVOMST,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Novogorod 
Sieverfkoi ;  16  mflet  NW.  of  Novogorod. 

NOVORZEV,  a  town  of  Ruffia  in  Pfltov. 

,  NOVOSELt 
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KOVQSBL,  %%amn  of  Turl^ey.  in  RGnnania. 
HOVOSIL,  a  town  of  RuflTia,  in  Tula- 
N0YCO2K>L£,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  ?erm. 
NOUPRA,  a  oiottotatn  of  Thi bbt. 
NOURDYA*  a  toven  of  PerGa,  in  Chora&n« 
(i.)  *  7h  NOURISH.  V.  a.  [nowipj  French ; 
n/rw,  Lat.]    X.  To  increafe  or  fupport  by  food 
or  aliment  of  any  kind.— He  planteth  an  afli^'and 
tbe  rain  dotk  nwrt/h  it.    l/i  x!iv.  14. 

Thro'  her  soxcr^V  powers  enlaa^^d  by  thee, 
She  fprings  aloft.  Tkamfon. 

—You  are  to  honour*  improve,  and  perfc^  the 
fpirit  that  is  within  you :  you  are  to  prepare  it  for 
the  kingdom  of  hearen,  to  nourijh  it  with  thelove 
of  God  aodof  Tirtue*  to  adorn  it  with  good  works, 
asd  to  make  it  as  holy  and  heavenly  as  you  can. 
Law.    3.  To  fupport :  to  maintain. — 

Whiift  I  in  Ireland  nour^  a  mighty  band; 
I  will  ftir  up  in  England  fome  black  ftorm.  Shak. 

Him  will  I  follow,  and  this  houfe  forego 
That  nomri/kt  me  a  maid.  Chapman. 

—Pharaoh's  daughter  took  him  ttp»  and  nowri/bed 
him  for  her  own  fon.  A£ts  vii.  sx.  3.  To  encou* 
rage;  to  foment.  Out  of  ofe.— What  madnefs 
was  it  with  fuch  prboiito  nwrijk  their  contentions^ 
when  there  were  fnch  eft'edual  means  to  end  all 
controf crfy  \  Hooker. 

In  ibothing  them,  we  ncmyk  'gainft  oar  fe- 
nate  ~ 
The  cockle  of  rebellion.  Sbak. 

—Yet  to  nourijk  and  advance  the  early  virtue  of 
young  perfeos  was  his  more  chofen  defire.  Feii^-^ 
Gorgias  hired  foldiers,  and  »9«/i/i^^warcontinii- 
aiiy  with  the  Jews.  2.  Mac,  x.  14.  4*  To  (raini  or 
educate.— Thou  Ihalt  be  a  good  minifter  of  |das 
Ckrift,  nwrijhed  up-  in  the  words,  of  faith,  x.  Tim* 
iT.  6.— I  travel  not,  neither  do  1  nouri/h  up  young 
men,  nor  bri^  up  virgins.  I/aiah.  xxiii.  4.  5. 
To  promote  growth  or  ftrength,  as  food.-*-In  ve- 
getables there  is  one  part  more  nourilhtng  than 
another ;  a|t  grains  and  roots  nourifk  more  than 
tbeh*  leaves.    Baemt. 

M  *  79  NounisH.  V.  n.  To  gain  nooriflMBtnt. 
UQaiua].r-Fruit  trees  grow  full  of  mofs,  which  is 
caaied  partly  by  tbecoklntis  of  the  ground,  where- 
bj  the  parts  iroMT^Iers.    Bacon. 

♦  NOURISHABLE.  adf.  [from  notirf/h,]  Suf* 
ceptive  of  nouriihment.-^ The  chyle  is  mixed  iiere- 
with,  partly  for  its  more  ready  adkeiion  to  all  the 
nov^Ue  parts.     Grew. 

,  *N0URI8HER.«w/  [kom  nowi/h.]  The  per- 
loB  or  tbmg  that  nourilbes — 

Sleep,  chief  nourijber  in  Nit's  feaft.        Shak^ 

—A  reftorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nomijher  of  thine 

^  age.  l^A.— Milk  warm  from  the  cow  is  a 

great  nouq/ktrm  jB/»foir.— Bran  and  fwipe^s  dung 

Uid  up  together  to  rot,  is  a  very  great  nowrifljer 

and  comforter  to  a  fruit  tree.    Baton. — 

Pleafe  to  tafte 

Thele  bounties  which  our  nomiJherhKWk  causM 

The  earth  to  yield.  «  WHon. 

(i.)  •  NOURISHMENT.  «.  /.'  [hmtijjyment, 

"ench.)  That  which  is  given  or  received,  in  or« 

^  to  the  -fupport  or  increafe  of  growth  or 

•wigth ;  food ;  fttftenance ;   niKrimenK — Whe» 

^  nfmrijbment  grows  unfit  to  be  aifimtlated,  or 

1^  central  heat  grows  too  f?sbl»  to  aOimikite  it, 

tw  motion  ends  in  coofufion^  putffcfadion.  aaife 
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dealb.  Netufbn*  #.  Nutvitfon^^  fi»pportolftiief)gtlr« 
By  temperance  taught," 

In  what  thou  eat'ft  and  drink'ft ;  fteking  from 
thence 

Due  mar^mifff,  no  gluttonous  de)igfht»  JUdt. 
-^The  limbs  are  exbaulbed  by  what  is  called  {n> 
atrophy,  and  grow  lean-  and  tMn  by  a  defedt  of 
nottrijkmentf  occaftoned  by  an  inordinate  icorini- 
tic  or  erratic  heat.  B/aeJUmore.  3.  dnftentatiem' ; 
fupply  o\  things  necdfuK-^He  inftrwfted  theirt, 
that  as  in  the  one  place  they  ufe  to  veheQi  their 
bodies,  fo  they  may  in'ltbe  other  learn  to  feek  tbe 
nrntri/hmtnt  of  their  fouls.    Hooker. 

(1.)  NovRisHMSNT.    See  Nutrition* 

(3.)  Nourishment  or  VaGBTaaLBs.  See 
Compost,  Plants,  and  Rural  Obconont. 

*  NOURITURE. »./  [naurriture,  Flinch :  tbhi 
wa»  afterwards  contrafted  10  nurmre.]  Education-: 
inftitution. —         , 

Thither  the  great  magician  Merlvi  came» 
As  was  hts  ufe  oftimes  to  vilit  me ; 

For  he  had  charge  my  difdpliac  to  frame* 
And  tutor's  noitrHure  to  oveHce.  Spenftr. 

*  NOURSUNQ.  n.  f.  The  creature  iwrftd ; 
nurffing.    Spenfer. 

(i.)  *  To  NOUSEL.  nf.  a.  [Tbe  fame  I  believe 
with  maczie^  and  both  in  thels  original  import, 
corrupted  from  nurfle.]  To  nnrie  up.— Bald  friara 
and  knaviih  fiiavekogs  ibught  to  hm;^  the  com- 
mon people  in  ijpiorance.    ipenfitr. 

(s.)*  To  NousEi.  •».  a.  (nutile,  noot/e^  noofr, 
or  noJeV;  from  noft^  To  entmp  \  to  enfnare ;  as 
ra  a  noofe  or  trap^  They  itwku  hogs  to  prevent 
their  digging,  tlaa  is^  put  a  ring  in  their  nofes. 

NOUS'SHEHR*  a  to^n  of  Twkiey^  in  Cars* 
mania,  40  miles  S£.  of  KfivShehir^  . 
KOUTRA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  eracow« 
NouvBLLi  Eg^ssb*  CFr«f.  «.  New  Church.l 
a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  ol  the  Straits  of 
Calais ;  4^  miles  E.  of  Calais*  ^ 

NOUVION,  a  town  of  Preiftce,  in  tbe  dep«  di 
Aifne;  134  miles  NW.  of  Vervuis. 

(r.)  *  NOW.o^.  \fm^  Six;  nun^  Qmm\  i. 
At  this  tinae ;  U  the  time  prefent.^Tby  ftsmrti 
trade  hath  been  >  about  cattle^  from  piir  youth, 
even  Otttit  mvk  Qen.  idvi.  34*.'-<<Thi8  will  appiwrc 
itfelf  to  be  wffdom  at  laft,  vrhatcver  the  woiki 
judge  of  k  now.  7rUlot/on,^f94tvt  that  hmgnages 
abound  with  wosds  Handing  fbr  ftieh  combina- 
tions, an  ufual  wayiof  getting  the^oompiex  ideas, 
is  by  the  explication  of  thoie  terms  that  ftand  for 
them.  Loeke.-^A  patient  of  mine  is  mw  living,  in 
an  advanced  age»  that  thirty  years  ago  did,  at  fe- 
veral  times,  cat  up  from  the  kmgs  a  hr^  quan- 
tity of  Mood.  Biaekmom  a.  A  tittle  while  ago; 
almoft  at  the  preibnt  time.-— 

Now  the 'blood  of  twenly  tbou&nd  men 

Bid  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled.  Skak. 

They,,  ttet  but  »o«tt>^  fop  honour  and  lor  plate. 

Made  the  Tea  blufli  with  blood,  itfign  theiv  naire. 

'       '   '  fFaiier. 

3.  At  one  time  v  at  another  time.— 
Nong^  hif^kftmu  \x3fv$y'now  maflber  up,  now 

mifs.  Pope. 

4.  ft  is  foBKilmes  n particle  of  connexion,  like 
the  French  or  and  Latin  aitiem:  a8»  If  fhls  be 
true,  he  is  guilty  ;  now  this  is  true,  therefore  he 
js  zuWty.^Now  whatfccaw  he  didm  ftiAifrfd,  the 
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eful  thereof  was  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kiog- 
dom  of  heaven.  HooAen^^Now  to  affeA  the  malice 
xsf  the  people^  is  as  bad  as  that  which  he  diflikes, 
to  flatter  them.  Shak.-^lf ot  this  man  but  Barab- 
baa ;  now  Barabbas  was  a  robber.  Si  Joim.-^EvC' 
rj  one  dejires  another  (houj^  love  him.  Noqp  it 
is  a  maxim  of  l^ature,  that  one  do  to  others^  ac- 
cording as  he  would  himfelf  be  done  to.  IVbite,^ 
PheafAnts  which  are  granivorons  birds,  the  young 
live  nu>ftly  upon*  ants  eggs.  Now  birds  being  3l 
a  hot  nature,  are  very  voracious.  Ray  — The  other 


.  Than  When  my  name  fil^d  Afrie  with  affrights. 

Dry  den. 
(3.)  Now,  in  geography*  a  river  of  Derby ihire, 
which  runs  into  the  Derwentt  9  miles  N.  of  Bake- 
well. 

♦  NOWADAYS  tfrfv.  [This  word,  though 
oommon,.and  ufed  by  the  bed  writer 3,  is  perhaps 
barbarous.]    In  the  prefcnt  age. — 

It*8  nowaday Sy  ne  half  fo  ftratt  and  fore.  SpenJ, 
— Reafon  and  iove  keep  little  company  together 
.nowadays.    Sbak.  MUf,  Night  Dream. — It  was  a 


areat  and  undoing  mifchiefi  Which  befalls  men^  ia.   veftal  and  a  virgin  firey  and  differed  as  much  from 


by  their  being  itifreprefented.  Now  by  calling 
evil  good,  a  man  \%  mifreprefented  to  others,  ioutb. 
—The  firft  day  of  the  full  moon  of  the  month 
Tizpa  was  near  at  hand.  Now  it  is  a  received 
tradition  among  the  Periians,  thstJhe  fouls  of  the 
royal  family  who  are  in  a  ffate  of  blifs,  do,  on 
the  ffrft  full  moon  after  their  deceafe,  pafs  through 
the  eaftern  ^ate  of  the  black  palace.  Addifon,-^ 
The  praife  of  doing  we!4 

Is  to  the  ear  as  ointmef>t  to  the  fmell. 

None  if  fome  flies^  perchance*  however  fmall. 

Into  tbealabaff«r  urn  ihould  faU» 

The  odours  die.  Prtor. 

—The  only  motives  that  can  be  imagined  of  obe- 
dience to  laws,  are  either  the  value  and  certainty 
of  rewards,  or  an  appreheofion  of  juftice  and  fe- 
verity.  Now  neither  of  thefe,  exclufive  of  the 
other,  is  the  true  principle  of  our  obedlenoe  to 
God.  Jtitgrr/.— There  will  be  always  foniethiog 
lighter  beneathy^  and  fometfoing  Javier  above. 
Now  what  can  make  the  heavier  particles  of  bone 
afcend  above  the  lighter  ones  of  fle(h»  or  depiefs 
thefe  below  thofe*  againft  the  tendency  of  nature  ? 
BentUy.  5.  After  this  \  (ioce  things  are  fo.  in  fa- 
miliar fpeech.— How  (hall  any  man  diftlnguiih  now 
betwixt  a  paradte  and  a  man  of  honour*  where 
hypocrify  aind  intereft  look  fo  like  duty  and  affec- 
tion \  VBfirang^  6*  Now  and  then  ;  at  onetime 
and  another*  uncertainly.  This  word  means, 
with  regard  to  time*  what  is  meant  by  here  and 
tbe^t  with  refpe^  to  place.—JVbw  and  then  they 
ground  themlelves  on  human  authority*  even  when 
they  moft  pretend  divine.  Hoekertr^Now  and  then 


that  which  pafies  by  this  name  nowadays ^  as  the 
vital  heat  from  the  burning  of  a  fever.  Sousfu-^ 
Such  are  thofe  principles,  which,  by.  reafon  of  the 
bold  cavils  of-perverfe  and  unreafonable  men,  we 
are  nowadays  put  to  defend.    Tiiiot/(.n. 

What  men  of  fptrit  nowadays 
.    Ccme  to  give  fober  judgment  of  new  plays  ? 

•     Garrick, 

NO  WAG,  a  town  of  Sikfia*  4I  m.  NW.  Neiffe. 

NOWIiCZEITLY,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Lem- 
ber?:  18  mile?  £.  nf  Lemberg. 

NOWECZELKO,  a  town  of  :Poland»  in  Po- 
dolia ;  64.  miles  NW..of  Haminiecz. 

(i.)»NOWED.  adJ.Anoue,  Fr.|  Knotted  ^io. 
wreathed. — Reuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three 
hams,  waved,  Judah  a  lion  rampant,  Dan  efer- 
pent  nowed.  Brown- 
it,)  NowBD,  in  heraldry,  is  derived  firom  the 
Latin  vodatiu^  and  applied  to  the  tails  of  fuch 
creatures  as  are  very  long,  and  reprefented  in  coat- 
armour  as  tied  up  in  a  knot.  f 

NOWEL,  Alexander,  "dean  of  St  Paul's  in  the 
reign  of  Q.  Elizabeth.  He  wrote  two  Catechifms, 
one  of  them  in  Latin*  Greek,  and  Hebrew.  He 
died  in  i6o«. 

NOWELZACLO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Red 
Ruffia ;  44  mikes  SS£.  of  Halicz. 
.    *  NOWE3.  »./.  [from  nou,  old  French.]  The 
marriage  knot.    Out  of  ufe. — 

Thoufands  of  crown'd  fouls  throng  to  be 

Themfelves  thy  crown*  fons  of  thy  ncw'es, 

Crajtaw, 

♦  NOWHERE.  «iv.  [no  and  where."]    Not  in 


fomething  of  extraordinary*  that  is- any  thing  of    any  place.— Some  men,  of  whom  we  think  veiy 


your  produdion,,  it  reauilite  to  refrefh  your  cha< 
f  ader^  Dryden.-^h,  moft  efiedoal  argument  againft 
fpontaneous  generation  is*  that  there  is  no  new 
fpecies  produced*  which  would  now  and  then  hap- 
pen, were  there  any  fuch  thing.  JS/Ty.— He  who 
refolves  to  walk  by  the  gofpel.rule  of  forbearing 


reverently,  have  in  their  books  and  writings  no- 
where mentioned  or  taught  that  fuch  things  &Quld 
be  in  the  church.  Hooker. — Trpe  pleafure  and  per- 
fect freedom  are  nowhere  to  be  found*  but  in  the 
pradice  of  virtue.  TUIot/on. 
NOWIDWOR,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  No. 


all  revenge*  will  have  opportunities  every  now    yogrodeck,  68  milea  SW.  of  Novogrodeck 
and  then  to  exercife  his  forgiving  temper.    Atter^       *  NOWiSE.  adv.  [no  and  wife:  This  is  com 


Avrf  .r-They  now  and  then.SLppesLr  in  the  offices  of 
rebgion*  and  avoid  fome  fcandalous  enormities. 
Rogers.  7.  Now  and  then  are  applied  to  places 
conffdered  as  they  rife  to  notice  in  fuccefiibn. — ^A 
mead  here,  there  a  heath*  and  now  and  then  a 
wood.    Drayton. 

(a.)  *  Now.  If./  Prefent  mooient.    A  poetical 
life^— 

Nothing  is  there  to  come*  and  nothing  paff, 
But  an  eternal  now  does  ever  laft.  Cowley. 

She  vaniffi'd*  we  can  fi»rcely  fay»  ihe  died* 
'  For  but  a  now  did  heav-n  and  eaith  divide. 

Dryien* 
Kwt  VIbf  cv'a  in  thta  defpictbk  hmo, 


monly  fpoken  and  written  by  ignorant  barbarians, 
noways^  Not  in  any  manner  or  degree. — ^A  power 
of  natural  gravitation*  .Without  contadt  or  iropulfe, 
can  in  nowife  be  attributed  to  mere  matter.  BentUy. 

NOWOGROD*  a  town  of  Poland*  in  Braclaw. 

NOWYTARG*  a  town  of  Poland,  io  Cracow. 

NOX*  Night*  in  the  Pagan  mythology,  one 
of  the  moft  ancient  deities  among  the  heathens, 
daughter  of  Chaos.  From  her  union  with  her 
brother  Erebus*  (he  gave  birth  to  the  Day  and 
the  Light.  She  was  alfo  the  mothei;  of  the  Parcae, 
Hefperides*  Dreaims,  Difcord,  Death*  Momus, 
Fraud,  &c.  She  is  called  by  fome  of  ^he  poets 
the  mother  of  all  .things*  of  goda  ac^  well  as  of 

men  i 
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men;  and  (he  was  worfhipped  with ^reat  folem* 
nity  by  the  incient8»  She  had  a  farpous  ftatoe  in 
Diua^  tefople  at  Ephefus.  It  was  ufual  to  offer 
her  a  black  iheep,  sis  the  was  the  mother  of  the 
Furies.  The  cock  was  alfo  offered  to  her,  as  that 
bind-  proclaims-  the  approach  of  day  during  the 
dsrkoefs  of  the  nights  She  i's  reprefented  as 
mounted  on  a  chariot,  and  covered  with  a  veil 
befpangled  with  ftars.  The  conftellatioos  gene- 
rally  went  before  her  asher  conftant  mefiTcngers^ 
Sometimes  (he  is  feen  holding- two  childreo  under 
her  arms ;  one  of  whom  is  black,  reprdenttng 
Death;  and  the  other  whitet  reprefenting Sleep* 
Some  modems 'defcribe  her  as  a  womaft  veiled  in 
monrning,  crowned  with  poppies,  and  carried  in 
a  chanot  dnwi  by  owTif  jind  bats. 
NOXAM,  >  NoXOi^TON,  or  Noktowm,  a  town 
NOXAN,  J  of  Dela ware,  in Newcaftle  county  5 
«i  miles  N.  of  Dover,  a^^SSW^  of  Wilmington, 
and  50  SW.  of-Philadelphia.        - 

•  NOXIUS.  adj.  [noxw,  Lat.]  i.  Hurtfitl  }• 
harmful ;  banefialj  mi(bhtevou6;'deftru6tiVe ;  per- 
Bicioas;  unwholefoftte. — F^afation  is  not  onl^ 
by  addition  of  other  bodies,  Glit  reparation  of 
noxious  parts  from  thdr  own. '  BiWiBn^s  Palg.Err. 

Kin  mxions  creatures,  wheiie-^'ii^-lih  to  (a Yd. 

Diyden* 

Arife,  the  pines  a  noxious  (hade  diffufe.^  Pope. 
Soxiom  feeds  of  the  difeafe  ane  contaiaed  in  a 
finaller  quantity  in  the  blood.  Bkukm'.  «.  GuiU 
ty ;  criminal. — Thofe,  who  are  noxious  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,  are  juftty  puoi(hed.  Bramfudkagainft 
HoMes.  3.  Unfavourable  r  unkhidly.— Too  fre- 
quent an  appearance  in  places  of  much  refoct,  h 
noxious  to  fpiritual  promotions.  Shift's  Mifcrt. 

♦  NOXIOUSLY,  fliii.  [from  noxious.]  Hurtftil* 
ly ;  pcmiciouny. 

*  NOXIOUSNESS.  n:f.  Ihomnoxious.]  Hurt- 
fnlncfs ;  infalubritf  .— The  writers  of  politics  have 
warned  us  of  the  noxioufnefi  of  this  dodrine  to  ail 
civil  governments.  Hammond.  1 

NOXONTON.    SeeNoxAM.       , 

NOY,  William,  attorney  general  unct^r  Charles 
I.  was  the  fon  of  William  Noy  of  St  Burian,  gent* 
In  159^,  be  was  feot  to  Exeter  college,  thence  to 
Lincoln's  Inn,  where  be  became  eminent  in  jurf* 
dicAl  knowledge.  He  was  twice  elcded  M  P.  for 
Hclflon,  and  in  both  parliaments  zealoufly  op* 
pofed  king  James's  attempts  toitretch  the  royal 
prerogative.  In  1615,  ^  ^^  eleded  M.  P.  for 
St  Ives,  and  in  that  and  the  following  parliament 
contiaoed  €0  ihine  as  a  popular  patriot  f  but  in 
1631,  the  court  converted  him  by  appointing  him 
attomey-general ;  after  which  he  pM  for  the  ex# 
tenfion  of  the  royal  prerogative  as  s^aloufly  as  be 
had  formerly  oppofed  it.  He  was  a  man^f  abl* 
lities,  and  wrote  feveral  treatifes;  particularly, 
I.  The  complete  Lawyer  (  9.  Ax^uments  of  Law, 
and  Speeches:  3.  The  Principal  Grounds  and 
Maxims  of  the  Laws  of  England ;  4tO.  He  died 
uTunbridge  Wells,  in  Aug.  1634.  whither  he 
had  gone  for  the  benefit  of  the  waters.  • 

(i.)  NO YA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  Ga* 
licia,  on  the  month  of  the  Tambro«  Its  chief 
trade  is  flup-buikiing.  It  is  xo  miles  WSW.  of 
Compoftelta*  Lon.  y.  49.  £.  Teneriffek  Lat.  44. 
49.  N- 

(«.}  NoTA»  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia.    « 
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^KOYALf  three  towns  of  Prance;  vis.    >       . 

I.  NoTAL  Muz  ILL  AC,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Mott* 
bihan,  6  miles  NW.  of  Roche  Bernard.    .  •  >  .  ^U* 

1.  KoTAL  PoNTiVY,  in  the  dep  of  Morbihan^ 
3  miles  £•  of  Pontivy,  and  5  W.  of  Rohan.  -  >  - 

3.  NoYAL  sua  ViLAiNi,  in  the  dep.  of  Ille 
and  Vilaine,  6  m.  £.  of  RcsMes»  And  xi  W.  of  Vitr6r 

KOYBL,  a  river  of  Indoftan,.  which  rifes  in  the 
mounuins  xo  miles  W.  of  Coimbetore,..and  roxia 
into  the  Cau very,  xo  miles  NW<  of.CarroQr*    ' 

NOY£K  HoTUN,  a  town  of  Chinde.XttUry ; 
560  ^iles  £N£.  of  Pekinff. 

N0Y£NT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Sartc,  5  miles  SW.  of  Mans,  and  3  £N£  of  ;S^bl6. 
.  NOY£RS,  three  towns  of  France;  viz.  x;In 
the  dep.  of  the  Lower  Alps ;  4i  miles  W.  ol  Stf- 
terop ;  s.  in  thait  of  the  Meufe,  9  miles  NW.  of 
Bar  Le  Due,  add  xs  E»of  Clermont ;  3.  in^tbat  of 
Yonne,  on  the  Serin,  in  a  valley  funroooded  with 
mountains,  .^botiodiog  with  vineyards*  loi  miles 
&  of  ToiTnere;  and  x&  £S£.  of  Auxecre.  Lon.  4* ' 
a«  £.  •' Latv  47.  39.  N.  ,        • 

•  NO  YON,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  d<|>.  of  the 
Otfei  Btuated  on  tlie  declivity  of  a  hill  (Of  an  leafy 
afoent,  ow  the  rivulet  Vorfe^  whicli  within  a  mile 
&Ils  ipto'tbe  Oyle.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  being 
the  KovioovNXFM  .Sf/^orvnr  of  the  Lat4ns..  It  10 
pretty  latge,  jmd  is  well  lituated  for  inland  trader 
Wlbic|bCon£fts.ohidly  in  wheat  and  «x|t»' feat  to 
Paris.  They  have  alfo  manuf^Aories  of  liaeo 
clothtu  lawns,  and  tanned  leather.  The  principal 
buiidtng«  are  the  epifoopal  pa]ace»  and  the  town- 
houfe,  which  is  regularly  built  in  avlarg^  iqaare* 
in  the  middle  of  which  .there  is  Ji  .founuin.  It 
has  feveral  market-placesi  and  -two  public  gar- 
densi»  'Noyon  is  remarkable  for  being  the  birth* 
place  of  the  famous  John*  Calvin.  See  CiiLVUi.) 
U  lies  %%  miles  NW.  of  Soi^Tons,  And  66  NN£.  of^ 
Paris.    Lon.3^6.  £.    Lat.  49.; 35.  N. 

NOZAY,  a  town  of  France,  Jn  the  dep.  of  the 
Lower  Loire,  and  dillr.  of  Blain  ;  9  m.  NN£.  BUf n»  ^ 

NOZDRICB,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia^ 

NOZ£R£T«  or  )  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

NOZ£ROYt  5  of  Jura»  and  diftrid  of  Af- 
bois)  1%  miles  S£.  of  Salines,  and  %^  S.  of  Beian« 
^on,  according  to  Mr  Cruttwell ;  but  Dr  Brooket 
and  J.  Walker  make  it  ao  miles  S£.  of  Salines,  and 
30  S.  of  Beian9on.  Lon.  6.  X3.  £•  Lat.  46.  47-  N. 

♦  NOZLE.  «.  /.  Ifrom  nofe.l  The  note ;  the 
fnout ;  the  end. — ^Xt  is  nothing  but  a  paltry  old 
icunce,  with  the  noade  broke  off.    Mart.  Senib. 

NOZLI,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia* 

NOZZA,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
d^.  of  the  Mincio,  aud  diitrift*  lat^  duchy,  of 
Verona,  feated  in  the  vale  of  SAbbia. 

NUABIA.    SeeNuBiA,  N^'ft. 

NUAYHAS,  the  Aou£  T&eb;  a  name  given 
by  the  Indians  to  a  fort  of  bamboo  cancji  the 
leaves  of  which,  falling  into  the  water,  are  iaid  to 
impregnate  it  with  fuch  virtue,  that  the  bathing 
in  it  afterwards  cure»  the  ague.  They  ufe  alio 
a  decodion  pf  the  leaves  to  diflblve  coagulated 
blood,  giving  it  internally,  and  at  the  ikme  time 
rubbing  the  bruifed  part  eztemally  with  it.  This 
pUnt  flowers  only  once  in  its  life ;  it  lives  60  years 
before  the  flowers  appear,  but  withers  .away  in 
about  a  month  afterwards,  a»  foon  as  it  has  ripen. 
itiX  the  iecd.    There  feems  to  be  fiome  fidtion  in 
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the  accoaat^C  nanyiother  ptBtitcatttt&MstTm^to 
tkfettecSli.dve  Hortia  Makiurieust  iMt  it  Uc«r- 
tain,  that  tbe  lengtii 'Of  the /ftaflki  irod  trufllki 
iBnft  ht  vet7  'greal ;  for,  'in  Che^Htil-y  of  Leyd«n» 
there  is  pre&nwd  a  oaoeof  it  48  ftet  ioilg*;  and^ 
anather«  pot  «iuch  tiattar,.  ia  the  Afhovoliian 
fliufeum  at  'Oztedy  vMdi  k  nibre  lihan  8  Sofchta 
4iiaft]tter  t  yet  both  tikefea^pear  to  be  #iil]f  ^l^tts 
&t9ke  truixkt  they  being  ne!ii4y  as  iarge  at.«is 
end  arjittte4}ther.       -     •  -     i 

'* MIBui, 4UTace  «if  Maok  Bagavs,  in tfacneigh- 
bourhood  of  Sennaar.    ,Mr  SilRre  pafled  a  d^ 
4k^  t«^  among  ttali»  in  his  sra^  frocfa  AbyiDoia ; 
and  he  Cells-fis,  that  they  ate  all  ^oMiers  of  tb^ 
Met  or  king  4if  Sennaar,  csntsmi9d  in  vtllagesy 
WhicbitoMit  4ifta|ice  of  4or  5  mlesttbrround  tfafe 
cspTfeal/  <  Tliey  gire  not  tbe  aborigiubs  of  that  pvt 
43^  Africa  I  but  ^'•are  either  pmrbbafed  or  taken: 
A*oin  FMlhso,  and  the  >proviiioet^to  tbe  S.  «pon 
tiie  mountains  !>yre  and  Teg4ei^t< /.Though  the 
flaves  oF  a  ^iml  ;uid  (reachei>ou8  mafter,  Mr  Brace 
reprefents  them  as  a  gentle,  bonrfl:^  and  hofpfta* 
tile  pao^f^  -^Ald  '4ie  Jhys,  that,  on  a  idart^iif  he 
heid4'M<Aii  >pitibd  a  tnore  comfottabie  nigbt,  than 
0ti»''\n  iMOob  'lie  -took  refuge  from  a  ftorsi  m  a 
«ttlage  .of  tkdk  Nuba.    «e  had  a  good  (opper^ 
and  la  oteM  neat  but  to  fleep  ia,iwftitft  fome  of  the 
Mba  Witched  fbr  him  all  niffht,  and  took  care  «£ 
bis  beads  a^  his  bagf  age.    ^  Havtiig  lettleflMSiCa 
and  prtivifione  f*ivien  Vhcm  by4belgi»vei«imeiit  of 
Aemumr,  :as  ilfo  arms  pbt  fnto'thttr  hands*  th«y 
ft«H*r  *?iiiai  t4>  defert,  biHf  live  a  very  domeftic  and 
£9bH«,1}&,  jind.  are  c  imich  gentler  fort  of  negroes 
Chan  tbeJr  maltey»/'  (See  SsrHNA'ATt.)    Thot^ 
the  eftabtified  eetigion  of   Scmraar  is  that  -^of 
MabsMMft^  4llit  igo^ftniMtit  has  «?ter  attempted' 
i9^^6(hNH^  t**  Nflbei.  '  ©IV  the  ctjn trary,  a  cettaiini 
liunftor  of  PMgiftgs  pi>Ms  H  maiAttiiied  for  them 
jn  every  villtfge.^ho  have  foWierS  it)  pay*to  tfffift 
fhetri  >in  tbe  afflttrs  of  their  nfllgton.    This  is  a 
very  Aiigalar  inltaace  of  t^teratron  among  Maho^ 
fiietajw,  and  what  i#e  ihim<d* little  hive  eitpeOcd 
Srcm  fiKb  harbarons 'A4id  Tangolnary  wrctcbes  as 
thofe  who  have  the  fuplrcme  powei^  in  Sennaar. 
TbeTdolatryof  the  Noba  is  described  as  a  «n«. 
tore  of  8abiiftt)  and  idol  WiirfAipi;  but  it  is  fiiigv- 
tor,  that  thi^irworihipjechitflypakl  to  the  mooo« 
whiie  th^y.pay  no  attention  to  the  fun  rifing  or 
ietlingf  advancing  to  the  merjcifan  or  fecedtng 
from  It,  .  They  worfhip  llkewife  a  tt^e  and  a 
flone;  but  oiir  author  could  never  difcover  what 
tree  or  Aone^  Only  he  learned  that  neither  of 
-fh^tai  exifts  Sh  Sennaar,  But  In  th«<  country  where 
#be  ^mba  areliortv.    Such  of  them  as  are  natives 
of  the  villages  «where  4w  4kw  tfittn,  become,  Hke 
their  mafteifi,   noniiwal.'  Wffh»!ftet3n8,^-.The  reft 
pvxiHitnhe  klfklMroiis  worship  of  their  anceftors, 
*nd  a»«  mudrmider  the  influence  of  their  pnells| 
#rbM^  fcur  nnH^  tbair  from  nfttHSion.    They  are 
humodewitlflvifondiof'fwlne's  ilefh,  and  maintain 
Ifveat  herds  df  fraaN  hr»{«S,  marked  with  black  and 
wbke  ^ta.    ¥tm  of  the  Nu^ia  advance  higher 
than  to  be  faWlersmid  officers  in  Iheir  own  corps*, 
•Bd  tb«  tiek  (Maintains  Nbont  ia,©«>  of  theiA 
rear  -SMMtiir  to  ft:eep  the  Arabs  m  'fubjc^lim.    I0 
M  c\kmm£^  hot  as  that  wbieli  they  inhabit,  there 
»s  nrry  ULrio  isped  «f  ioel  \  and  it  is  happy  for 
c^am  ths^  Ak:b  is  Hhe  cal»«  Idr  ia  {be  whole 
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country  there  is.  not  a  fingle  tree,  oor  tiuf,  nor 
any  thing  refembliiig  jX,  They  do  not,  however, 
I  '\  eat  theiv  meat  rc^  tik]e  the  Abyffioians ;  bot 
^h  the  llalk.pf  tbe  dora  or  miUel>  and  the  dnl^ 
of  oamelsy  they  make  sevens  under  ground,  in 
which  th€y  roaft  their  .bogs  whole,  id  a  veiy 
deadly  manner,  keeping  the  iki^s  oa  tiH  tbef 
a««  jpi^r^aiy  l>ake<l." 

-  *  To  NUBBLE,  v.  « ,  [properly  to  kmMii,  or 
hiMh%  from  knph^  for  a  denched  filt.]  To  bruiie 
lYithhand^uflTsf  Amjw. 
,  (tw)  NUBECULA, lL»t.]«./  a  uTTLECLOUfi, 
ip  me^icia^i  |i  term  (ometimes  MUd  for  a  difeale 
in  the.  ey%  wherein. obje^ir.appfar  as  througb  a 
dpQd  or  jnift.  The'  mi^^col^  Itl^ras  t^  arife  frotp 
certain  gtofs  particles  det^iafd  io  tj|^  pores  nf  the 
Qorqe^  or  fwio^mipg  in  ihfi  aqutwus  l^ttfVCR^y  snd 
thus  interccptiog  the  rays  of  light. , 

{ft')  NvBECU'LA  Ib  ufed  likewise  tor  a  matter  ia 
form  of  a  cloud,  fufpeaded  i«  tbe  mi<ldle  of  the 
uriae. 

(ik)NvBficvLAy  or?  is  alfp  vfed  for  what  we 

NUBES^  a  fkmd*  >  otherwife  caU  aJin^o,  See 
Albuoo^  .  . 

.  NUBEYt  a  town  of  Yorkshire.  $W.  of  GUbom. 

.U.)  NUBlAy^  kingdom  of  Africa>  bounded  on 
tbe  N.  by  Egypt,  on  the  W.  by  the  Red  Sea  and 
past  of  Ab'yffinia  on  the  £.  by  the  kingdoms  of 
TaiguatiOnBgataod  the  defeijt  of  Oerbam.  The 
NiloruDS  through  it  ».on  ttte  V^inks  of  which,  aod 
Ibofe  of  the  other  rrrerst  k  is  prcttv  fruitful,  but 
in  other  4/laoes  batretf^  fandy,  and  in  waat  of 
waterl  To  the  weft  of.tbei^ile  is  the  defcrt  cf 
Bahouda,  which  is  five  days  Journey  over,  being 
the  ofual  road  from  Egypt  to  Abyfiinia.  Money 
is  of  no  ufe  in  this  coun^.y  in  rhe  w.if -of  trade,  it 
being  all  carried  on  by  way  of  (Exchange.  Their 
bread  and  drink  is  inade  0f^s  linall  round  feed, 
called  dixa  or  feffs  which  it  very. ill  taft^.  Their 
bottfie»..have  mud  walls,  bei^g  very  low,  and 
covered  with  reedp.  I'he  h^it  of  the  fetter  fort 
is  a  veft  without  Beeves;  and  tlt<y  have  t)0  covei- 
ia^s  i<it  their  headsi  legs,  and  feet.  The  commou 
people  wrap  a  pieoe  of  linen  cloth  about  tbtm, 
and  the  children  go  quite  n^.ked.  They  arc  .1 
ftupid  debauched  fort  cf  people,  having  neithir 
modefty,  civility,  nor  religion,  though  they  pro- 
fds  to  be  Mahometans.  -  The  produdions  of  thif 
4K»niTtry  are  gold,  dephanls  teethe  civet,  aod  fendal 
wood ;  and  they  (enc)  a  great  number  of  flavcs 
mta  Egyptt  The  piincipal  towas  known  to  the 
Europeans  are  Daogola  andSBNNAAR.  Nubia  is 
famoas  fbr  a  race  or  horfes  the  moft  powerful  and 
docile  in  the  world.  Thefe  snimals  are  generally 
about-  16  hands  high ;  and  Mr  Bruce,  who  has 
giien  the  heft  and  moft  fcientific  account  of 
them,  fays  the  breed  was  introduced  into  Nubia 
at  tbe  Saracen  conqueft,  and  has  been  prefervcd 
unmixed  to  this  day.  He  reprefents  them  as  a 
much  nobler  am'mal  than  the  Arabian  horle.  Tbe 
Nubians  are  yery  jealous  in  keeping  up  the  pedi- 
gree. They  are  black  or  whiter  but  a  vaft  pro- 
portion of  the  former  to  tbe  iatter.'' 

(3.^  Nubia,  or  NuABiAt  a  town  of  Africa,  :a 
tbe  aoove  kingdom,  on  the  Nile ;  /uppofed  to  be 
tbe  ancient  Mbroe;  300  miles  N£.  of  S€nnaar« 
and  380  ^.  of  Syeneu  Lon.  k%.  40.  £.  of  Fciro> 
Jjit,  a^^  10.  N. 

r^^^^T^  NUBIAN 
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2nd  burning  finds,  extending  ftroai  Sf  lenr  40  Utiper. 
Bgn*  to  Qefib.4bftMdp$|2il.of  Beittr  io  Nubta. 
A«  SycDe  itia<  lai.  24^  </i45^  N.  aod.Gcx)*  in.lat. 
I?""  57' m"^  ^  teng|lb.of  this  ckiiirl  fnooi'N.  to 
S.  is  6"^  s'  Y)^«.  OT  mp^fd^  nf  410  flDgliib  n^let* 
Its  breadtJi  ^mA  £,  lo  W>.  1»^  not-be^  f>reeife(y 
aiceiteiiKii.  ^ro«ii|^  ^is  horrid  regtoiu  .wKere 
DOtfamg  it  •€  Ve  fam  ^btch  te  tfa^l>rt;»lb  ^i\f^ 
moit  all  tratetbm  pa&  fipom  S^tm^r  m.B4;y^^ 
ia  dinger  evttf  BMmMUt  of  peiiihiog  9y  .thtnftt 
bang  onrwfMaand  fafi 'moving  oolunma^f  iaod* 
fuffocated  by  a  hot  and  poifonous  \vind>  0r  cm  io. 
pisces  fay'  traapt^d^  VjfndwMig'  Arabe^ . 

NUBIAKi&,tlie  people  of  Nubia^   Soe^VBkA* 

« l«U(Bff£^OUJk  4f<fV  [mil^rrl^^]  Briigiilg 
obiids.  DjSi     I  7  1  J  •    • 

♦  To  NUBILATE.  v. «.  [nuhUo,  Lat.]  To  dcmdk 
JMA    •        .'  -  ; .''  ./:  • .  /      .%;::.:  ..1) 

«  NUBM^.  mf.bnMti,  Fr.  «ziMcr>  iMi4  -fiaiM 
riageable;  lit  for  ro^Vringe. —  .         ... 

Iliecowfliii-rarika,  io  brightfryvlbw  drc^. 

Than  t^t  wbioh  vetla  the  ii«Ai£r  virgb's  koKtA,-. 

rTtOtm 

KUBLADA^afr  tflaiwl  t»'tbe  Faciitc  0<eai^  W«» 
by  S.  of  Cape  Ooncnbef^  on  the  couft  of  Mexio^ 
Slid  £.  of  Roooi'iMitida.  Lon.  iat>  30^  W«.  Lati^ 
16. 40.  N.  *  '  .  :  :     :       :;  ^  :. 

MJBY,  JT  town  of  YoHcfhirfl,  SB.  of  Ingletoa.  - 

NUCASSfi,  «  lowti  H  ^He  Untttd  ..States^  ia 
Tenneflee,  45  nMies  ^  of.KnoyviDe. 

NUCERIA^  an  aricteovt^wH  of.  Italy  in  dstim 
pmia,  ip4iicfa  "wa^.Uiom.iby.Haidniba).  It  bdcflini: 
a  Roman  colony  nukr  AUguiUjis. '  It iti  now  callod 
y^cera.    See  Noc»fc.-u:3^?-ft*  .    j 

NUC£STOWN»  a  ttfm  of  Ireknd,'  ia  OorJc .  • 

NUCUAN,  a  tovn.of 'Ruaia,<Qb.tiie;Coait«f 
(hat  part  of  the  ^.K>£  KAMTsciiAxKi  n^bioh 
feparates  the  contineirtB  of  Afia  and  Anerioa* 
Lon*  ao/' E.  of  Ferro,    JUrt:.  60""  K. 

NUCHVUNK»  a  diatid  on  the  coaft  of  *  Nrv 
Britaim  frequrated  by  fea*  horfea.    Lat*  6o.  o.  N^ 

NUCi,  a  town  of  Napka,  in  fiari. 

(t.)  *  NXK)lf£ROU6.  adj.  [nmes  mifira,  Lat^] 
Nutbearing.  DiB.  » 

KUCS^Jtothonyi  an-ttninent  DtitclLphy£ciiiO, 
who  waa  pvofefFor  of  itoieitaaiy  at  Leyden.  Utf 
chief  uorks  are^  Adcnagraphia*  Sediographia,  et 
operattoni:aetexperkDeataChiniTgioa»3  vols,  i  /aa. 

'i.)  ♦  NUCLEUS^  jf ../.  ILat.]  A  kernel ;. any 
thing  aboDt  which  ^maUer  ia  gatbeied  or  congio* 
hatcd-j— The  fcrufts  arefeach  in  all  •parts  nearljr  of 
•It  die  Oane  thicboei^  their  iigure  fuited  to  the 
r^ttcUus,  and  the  ottter  luHace  of  ftone  esoH^ly  of 
the  £une  form  with  that  of  the  ytucieus.  Woodw*  * 

(ft.)  NtycL£trs,  in  gtneraU  denotes  any  feed 
«ac!oied  wiUriii  a  hoik.  It  i«  alfo  ufed  for  the 
body  of  a  comet,  othepirife  called  its  bead* 

NUCTA,  a  dHR, ifthicfa  falling  in  Egypt* about 
^t  John't  day*  iaiby  the  faperftttioua  natives  con*- 
iiilntd  aa  mkacolouay  and  the  peculiar  gift  nf 
that&imt.  A-itocQaGotied  by  the  rains  which  at 
ihit  period  fa\\  m  Ethiopia.  The  Nile  at  thia  fea- 
I'on  is  almoft  ftagnanty  and  in  many  of  iu  cifterns 
petrid,i>«t  when  it  is  augmentedby  Iheie  fliowen 
the  fun  refumet  its  faipended  power  of  difeoga* 
^*  Qg  this  light  vapoury  which  never  fails  to  put 
an  immediate  itop  to  the  plague,  that  is  but  t(V) 
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auenily  Ifigji^^.  So  powerli^ly  iv.  it  !e|lJiiM 
I  (htB  ^dneficiak  quality^lbat  ionsieclciOeiy  ^ftjn* 
St  John'Bda;y«  tiie.ck>tbes  of  ifa^^any  thQ«i^ds 
iH»»  bifl|ve^di<id  during  t^/pl^gue  ari^  fuibiicly 
c^po£e4.in  |he  ffp^^t  pjfioe «  apd» ^fter  iiftbibing 
the  dew»  are  handled,  bo^gbt,.4p8U  ^m  and  worn» 
^bout  any  aperak«pfiit^  ol  Asn»%^  and  without 
^'finite  90Cid^ntf    ..    .  .' 

«  NUDATION^  Ji.  /.inudAtkrt^  fr.nuih,  M^] 
T4lfs  ait  pf  oa^aluDg  bar^  pr  ndted.  1 

{I.)^.WJD1TY,  w.  7:  {«itt^/iP,  Fr.  nudw^  Lat.] 
Naked  .pjins.— There  are  «o  fuf:h  licences  per- 
mitXied  in.  poetry  any  more  than  m  paint^ito 
defiga  aodoc^ur-obfeene^iv^^^*  i^^/i^ir;     - 

(%*}liv»iieYi  in  p^intiog  and  fcu!pt^i(p,^ts ap- 
plied  U>  any  pari  :of  a .  human  figiure,  tig|  co.t^«d 
Wiilih  any HlJ9«iery  ;..otr  t^af^jpmt*  m^i^Me  car- 
flWioij'iUppeaw*..  .:io.:.  i   .^,   ......   .  •  .- 

KiURft^iAna^^  (PVri\^f|Cl|ioa»,ioSe^choen. 

]»«tM^rMH8£4r9M}aa  or  SiiaoaA,  CSpaniflj,  i.  #.^ 
Oftr  iXiiady«i  .r«£<#i?4m^  ^iyea  'by  Abe  $paMards  to  4 
tfowof^iaBd  a  40^(4%  yt^*- 
.'  irN.uasna^  ^^oaA  db  BufEJfos  Ayaaa.  See 

.«A.a!toB«7ra*a.9$M0a4  PE  La  .Paz»  a  town  of 
Peru,  ..in .  th^  a^ieftce  joi  Charcas*  in  a  valley 
#)oundinii^Hh.yMifliaDd&utta.  .Lon.  64.^.  W* 
Lat.  17^40,. S»  ,v> 

3.  IjIo58.t*a  iS^iiot^-  DE  La  ViTToaiA,  a 
t6wn  oiM:MjXico^ in  the  prov.  of  Tabafco^  00  the 
bay  of  CaiDpeaoh^f  ib  numod  by^  Cortes  after  he 
had  taken  and.. fiHifidered  it  ia  1^19.  Lon.  93. 
^5«W.    Lat.  4iS.  ^  N*^ 

4.  Nufis'raA  SB)ioaiA.a>£L  Socoao*  an  iiland 
in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocoan^  near  the -ooafl  of  Chili. 
Lat.  45-  o.  S.  '      . 

.  '3,  Kv*9ta4  pEjbfORa  DS  Ltr^y  an  jfiand  ih  the 
S.  Pacific  Ocean,  difcovered  by  Quiiiqs,Jn  Xjoi. 
ii*iii<  ^8(  »<*uW6.ftirTO,.:.J<a1Uiia..35o«S./., 

6.  NuESTRA  Senor^a  d£  TA.i4ai?4CA*  a  town 
of P^ragOayyifl TrwcWiwm  :;...*.;...:  ' 
.  NuEV4  8Eft<JjPiri6.a  town  in.theafl^^tf  Jfanilla 
Off  S»u^fn»;wrth<aJbiAQp!6  he;  th«  sofidqiae  of 
the  Portuguefe  alcayde,  major  of  the  iprovinoe. 
ll'ih  £Mtd  "bear  the  vn^uth  of  the  Caga^an.  Lon. 

jNu^vE  ^uR  Baa^a^puf^.a  4ow4)  of  ^raoee^ « 
io:  thcdep,  of  Chert  15  laiks  N*.  ot  Boui^ges. 

NU£VO  BAao,.  a  ba^k*  caUedby  the  BritiOi 
/^:Ntw  Be0r%  abf^ut  jalcagties  S.>of  the  W.  ead 
of  Jamaica,  with  a  quay,  ftretching  E.  by  N.'aad 
W.  l>yS*  .Lat.ti:^5^»N. 
.  24UEZ,  a  town  «fr  Spaia,  in  Leon. 

*  NUGACIXY.  fc*/  \nugax,  Latin  J  Futility; 
trifling  -talk  or  beltavipur.  .   -     • 

♦iroGATIOW<7»v/{a«^w,j:^tin.]  The  ad 
or  pra^iee  of  trifiiagt^The  opinion, -that  pdtt^ 
faction  is  caufed  either. by 'cold,:or:peregi!iae  and 
preternatural  hest,  is  but  m^tniaiu  Bacon, 

*  NUGATORY.  Iw^galma^/Latin.]  Trifling ; 
fulile ;  infignificant*— Some  great,  men  of  the  laft 
age»  before  the  mechanical  age  was  Jevtvcd,  were 
too  much  addiaed.td  thiam^dA^r^art.  BemUif. 

NUGHZ,  or  Nagaz,  a  town  of  Candahar,  on 
Ihe  N.  bakik  of  the  CowmuH ;  5>8  miles  ESE.  of 
Gbizni,  and  8j  6C.  of  CabuL  Loo«  69.  31.  Lat. 
33. 16.  N. 
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KUI-HAKG;  a  town  (»f  Chinit  la  Ho-tiam  *  T0  NULLIFY,  "v.  a.  [frcm  m</!f!K#,  Lat]    To 

(x.)  NUILLE  EN  V AitmNi a  town  of  Francei  in    aamil  $  to  make  void, 
the  dep.  of  Maine ;  15  miles  N£«  of  Maine.  (i.)  «  NULLITY,  if.  /.  IftMUf  Fr.]    f  •  Waat 

<{i.)NvitLE  st7&  VicoiM.  a  town  of  France^'  of  force  or  efficaof.— It  can  be  no  pait  of  1x17 
in  the  dep.  of  Maine ;  6  itaiies  S.  of  Laval^  and  9  boQuefato  overthrow  thiadiftindioBt  and  to  fliew 
Nk  of  Chatean  Gontier.  ^ 

'  NU1S»  or  Nuit  sua  Aiimaiicb,  a  town  of 
Fi;^ncey  in  the  dep.  of  Yonne;  i%  miki  8B.  of 
T<>nnere,  and  %j  £.  of  Auxerre. 

(i.)  •  NUISANCE,  n.f.  [ntuffmce,  Fr.]  i.^omi^ 
^ing  noxious  or  offenfive.— -This  is  the  h'ar's  lot,  be 
is  accounted  a  peft  and  a  mdfance,  South.'^k  wife 
man  who  doe$  not  afflft  with  hia  counfels,  a  rich 
man  with  bis  charitf*  and  a  poor  man  with  hia 
labour^  are  perfed  nuifances  in  a  commonwealth. 
Svnft.  '  3.  [In  taw.]  Something  that  incommoder 
the  neighbourhood.^iVitf^ff^rjy  ds  neceflary  to  be 
fwept  away  as  dirt  out  ol  the  ftreets.   KeHlevM* 

*<a^^  Nv4«AMCC,  in-law,  $  x.  def.  a.  -Nuifances 
are  either  public  or  private.  A  public  nuiCaoce 
U  an  oftence^  againft  4he  public  in  general,  either 


by  doing  what  tends  to  the  annoyance  of  all  the 
kirig's  fubjedts,  or  by  negledHng  to  do  what  the 
common-good  r)!cjuires :  in  which  cafe  all  annoy- 
ances and  injuries  to  ftreets*  highways,  brtdgea 
and  large  rivers,  as  alfo  difbrderlv  akbou(e6,'b<Rv- 
dy-houfe8»  gaming-houfeS)  fta^s  for  ropetdaiN 
cers,  ^.  are  held  to  b^  common  nui&nces.  A 
private  nuifance  is,  when  only  one  periba  or  fa- 
mily is  annoyed  by  the^ doing  of  any  things  as 
where  a  perfon  -ft ops  up  the  light  of  another'^ 
houfe,  or  builds  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  raio 
falls  from  hia  houfe  ilpon  hts  neighbour^ 

NUITHONESi  an  ancient  people  of  Germany, 
who  inhabited  the  countries  now  called  Mbck- 
ianBUUG  and  PoMEaaNU. 

NUITZ.    SeeNDYS. 

NUIZIA,  a  rhr^r  of  RuiTia  wfaicfa  runs  into 
the  Olekma.     . 

NUK,  a  lake  of  Ruifia}  in' Olooet^ ;  40  miles 
long  and  8  broad*  ' 

NUKE,  a  fmall  town  in  Northumberland. 
.  NULES,  a  town  of  SpaiD,  jn  Valencia.     ^ 

(i.) «  NULL.  4idj.  [nullus,  Latin.]  Void;  of  no 
force ;  ineCFedtual.*— 

Tho'  the  law  makes  null  th'  aduU'roiis  deed 

Of  lands  to  her,  the  ouckold  may  fucceed.Drfi. 
#»^Their  orders  are  accounted  to  be  null  and  inva- 
lid by  many.  £^ff.F— The  pope's  confirmation 
6f  the  church-lands  to  thofe  who  hold  them  -by 
king  Heni7'6 'donation,  was  null  and  fraudulent. 
S^ufift. 

(a.)  *  Null,  h.^  Something  of  no  power,  or  no 
meaning.  Marks  in  ciphered  writing  which  ftand 
fqr  nothing,  and  a^e  inferted  only  to  puzzle,  arc 
called  nulls. — If  part  of  the  people  be  fomewhat 
in  the  ele^ion,  you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or 
ciphers  in  the  privation  or  tranflation.  Bacon.. 

*  ToNuLLW.  a.  [nulfus^  Latin.]  To  annul  ^ 
to  annihilate;  to  deprive  of  efficacy  or^exiftence. 

Thy  fair  enchanted  tup  and  warbling  charms 
^o.more  on  me  have  power;  their  force  is 
nulPd.  Miltan. 

-^Reafon  hath  the  power  of  nulling  or  governing 
all  other  operations  of  bodies.  Grew. 

♦  NULLIBIETY.  n,  /.  [from  nullibi,  Latin.] 
The  ftate  of  being  nowhere^ 


the  nullity  of  it.  iSottr^.-^The  juriCiidion  is  open- 
ed by  the  party;  in  default  of  juftice  from  the  or- 
dinary, jis  by  appeals  ornvi/ZiM/.  jfyl^€.  a.  Want 
of  eiiftefice.<*-A  hafd  body  ftrock  againft  another 
hard  body,  will  yield  an  etxteriour  found,  in  fo 
much  as  if  the  percuffion  be  over  foft,  it  may  in- 
duce a  nullity  of  found,  but  fferer  an  interiour 
found.  Baean* 

{%.)  NuLLtTY,  in  law,  fignififes  any  thing  that 
is  null  or  void :  thus  there  iaa  nullity  of  noarriage, 
where  p^rfons  marry  within  the  degrees,  or  where 
iofints  marry  without  confent  of  their  parents  or 
guardians.  

(tO  NUMA,  Maacius,  the  fon^-hiw  of  Nu- 
MA^PoMPiLivs,  and  fatherof  king  Amcus»  was 
made  governor  of  Rome  by  ToUus  Hoftilius. 

(».)  NUMA  Pomyilivs,  the  ad  king  of  Rome, 
ami  the  4th  foo  of  Pompitios  Pompo,  an  illuftri. 
ons  Sabine.    He  had  married  Tatia,  the  daughter 
olkiAg'Tatitis,  and  together  with  her  renmined  in 
bis  native  country,  preferring  the  tranquillity  of 
a  piSvate  life  to  the  fplendor  of  a  court.    Upon 
the  death  of  his  wife,  with  whom  he  had  lived  13 
years,  he  gave  himfelf  up  enlirely  to  the  iludy  <^ 
wifdom;  and  leaving  the  city  of  Cures,  con  fined 
himfelf  to  thecountryi  in  feardi  only  of  thofe  woods 
and  fountains  wbu^  religion  had  made  (acred.  His 
reclttfe  life  gave  rife  to  the  faUe,  which  was  very 
early. received  among  the  Sabises,  that  Numa 
lived  in  familiarity  with  the  nymph' Egeria.     (See 
EcEaia.)  Upon  the  death  of  Romulus,  the  fenate 
and  people,  of  Rome  difpatched  Julius  Proculus 
and  Valerius  Volefus,  twofenstors  of  diftiD^ion, 
to  make  him  an  oflfer  of  the  kingdom.    The  Sa- 
bine phi  lofopher  rgeded  at  fir  ft  their  propoial ; 
but  at  laft  yrielded,  and  fet  outfor  Rome,  where 
he  was  received  by  all  ranks  of  people  with  joy. 
Spurius  VettiuB,  the  interrex.  for  the  day,  having 
aflembled  the  curiae,  he  was  eleded  in  due  form, 
and  the  eledion  was  unanimoufly  confirmed  by 
the  fenate.    The  beginning  of  his  reign  was  po- 
pular ;  and  he  difmifled  the  300  guards  which  his 
predeceflbr  had  kept  around  hu  perfon.    He  was 
not,  like  Romulus  foiMl.of  war,  but  applied 
himfelf  to  tame  the  ferocity  of  his  f^bjedls,  to  in- 
culcate in  their  minds  a  reverence  for  the  Oeity, 
and  to  j[uell  their  diiTenfioos  by  dividing  all  the 
citizens  into  cUfles.    He  eftabliihed  different  te- 
ders  of  priefts,  and  tanght  the  Romans  not  to 
worfhip  the  Deity  by  images  $  and  hence  none 
appeared  in  the  temples  ^f  Rome,  for  160  years. 
He  encoun^ed  the  report  of  his  paying  rifita  to 
the  nymph  Egeria,  to  give  (ko^on  to  the  taws 
which  he  introduced.    He  eftat>iiibed  the  college 
ciiht  vcftals,  and  told  the  Romans  that  the  fafety 
of  the  empire  depended  upon  the  prefenration 
of  the  facred  aneyle  or  fliield,  which,  it  was  be- 
lieved, had  dropped  firom  heaven.    He  dedicated 
a  temple  to  Janus,  which^  during^  his  whole  reign^ 
remained  (but  as  a  mark  of  peace.    After  a  leisii 
of  44  years,  in  which  he  had  given  every  encou« 
ragement  to  the  ufieful  artSi  Numa  died  A»  U.  C. 

8^ 
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81.  Not  OB\f  the  Romana,  but  tlie  ndghbour- 
iDg  nationsi  were  eager  to  pay  their  laft  ofiicefl  to 
a  monarch  whom  they  revered.  He  left  behind 
bin  ooe  datighter  tailed  Potapitia«  who  married 
Noma  Maacivsi  and  became  the  mother  of 
Ancos  Marctua  the  4th  king  of  Rome.  The  priii- 
cipal  laws  0^  king  Numa,  mentioned  by  anthorsy 
are;  i.  That  the  gods  OiOUld  be  worshipped,  t. 
That  whoever  knowingly  kilted  a  free  manrihooM, 
be  held  u  a  parricide.  3.  That  no  harlot  fhould 
touch  the  altar  of  Juno ;  and  if  (he  did,  that  (he 
(hould  (acrifice  an  ewe4amb  to  that  goddefs>  with 
difhcvelled  hair.'  4.  That  whoever  removed  a 
landmark  (houtd  be  put  to  death.  5.  That  wine 
fliouid  not  be  poured  on  a  funeral  pile»  &c. 

NUMAGAf  a  river  of  Germany  in  Anflrian 
Suibia,  which  runa  into  the  Rhfne,  6  miles  above 
Brifach. 

NUMAGEN,  an  ancient  town  of  Germany  in 


(    159   )  N   u   M 

IM4]    r.  To  dount ;.  to  tell ;  tor  reckon  hoir  ma- 
ny^— If  a  man  can  number  the  du(t  of  the  earih, 
then  (hall  thy  feed  a\U>  hs  tmhlSered.  Gnt,Talu  lo. 
— ^I  will  number  you*  to  the  fword.  If.  Ixv.  i%r^ 
The  gold>  the  veft»  the  tripods  numbered  o^» 

All  thefe  he  found.  •  Pvpe. 

•ft*  To  reckon  as  one  of  the  fame  kindw^He  was 
numbered  wHh  the  tranfgreibrs.  Jf.  Hii.  12. 

(I.)* NUMBER. «./.  b^mbre,  French;  nume* 
nUf  Latin.]  i.  The  fpecies-'of  qiiantity  by  which 
it  is  computed  how  many.-» 

Hye  thee  frdm  this  llaughter*hoDfe» 

Left  thou  increaie  the  nm^er  of  the  dead«  Shab* 
—The  filver»  the  gold,  and  the  veflels  were 
weighed  by  number  and  bv  weight.  Bxra  viii..34. 
-—There  i«  but  one  gate  for  ftnngers  to  enter  aty 
that  it  may  be  known  what  numbers  of  them  are 
in  the  town.  Addifw^  a.  Any  particular  aggre- 
gate of  ttnUsy  as  even  of  M^^-^This  is  the  third 


the  ci^evant  elfdorate  of  Treves*  formerly  called    time;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers;  they 


Nfoma^,  (See  NfiOMAGUS»  N"*  «.)  now  an- 
oexed  fo  the  French  empire,  and  iocloded  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Rhine  and  Mofelle ;  14  miles  E.  of 
Treves. 

NUMANA»  an  aiident  town  of  Maly»  in  Pi- 
ceaum.    Meia^  \u  4.  ^ 

NUMANATES,  the  people  of  Nomana.^ 
NUMANTIA,  a  vny  noble  ctty»  the  ornament 
of  Hifpinia  Citerior,  (Floruit)  celebrated  for  the 
)on^  war  of  ao  years  which  it  maintained  againft 
the  Romans.  Numantia  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans,  A.  U.  C.  639,  after  afiege,  produetiveof 
hardfliips  to  the  inhabitants  unparalleled  in  hif* 
tory.    See  Rom  B. 


&y  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers.  Sbub^  3.  Ma- 
ny ;  more  than  one.— Mnch  of  what  we  ace  (o 
fpeak  may  ieem  to  a  number  perhaps  tedious,  per- 
haps obicinre,  dark,  and  intricate,  JHMer.^W^ 
;ter  lily  hath  a'  root  in  the  ground ;  and  fo  have  a 
fffwt^  of  other  herbs  chat  grow  in  ponds.  Bacon* 
--•Ladies  are  always  of  great  ufe  to  tlie  party  they 
efpoiife,  and  never  Ual  to.  win  over  iftunbers^ 
^^ddifiu,.  4.  Multitude  that  may  be!  counted. — Of 
him  came  nations  and  tribes  out  of  number,  %  EflU 
iii#7.-r 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number, 

Mf/ton. 
{$,  Comparative  multitude.— ATimi^r  itfelf  im- 


KUMANTINES,  the  brave  people  cf  Nu-    portethnotmndiin.armiey,  where  the  people  are 


numtia. 

*NUMB.  adj.  [benumenf  benumed^  SaiflOtt.]  x. 
Torpid ;  deprived  in  a  great  meaAire^of  the  power 
of  motion  and  fenfatton;  chill;  motionlefs.^ —  '  ' 
Like  a  ftony  ftatue,  cold,  and  numb.  •  Sbab. 
—Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketb  it  numb 
and  afleep.  Baeon^    a.  Producing  chilhtefs;  be^ 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field,  - 
Frozen  almolt  to  death»  how  he  did  lap  me    : 
£?'n4n  his  garments,  and  did  give  himfelf  . 
All  thin  and  naked  to  the  numb  cold  night.  Sbab* 
^To  NoMB*  V.  a.    To  make  torpid  f  to  make 
djdl  of  motion  or  feniatioo ;  to  deaden^  to  fta^ 
piry.— 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  voariog  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortify^d  bare  arms^ 
P»M,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  fprigs  of  rofemary ; 
And  with  this  horrible  objed,  fromkMvfarms, 
Inforce  their  charity.  .    •  Sbai* 

She  can  unlock 
The  ciafping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  Ipell  j 

Milton. 
Lazy  winter  numbs  the  laboring  hand.  Drpd. 
When  the  'quick  fpirits  their  warm  march 
forbear.  .   " 

And  numbing  coldnefs  has  embraced  the  ear. 

•NUMBEDNESS.ii./.[from'iw«iW.]  T^l 
P»;  interruption  of  fenfation.-*ff  the  nerve  be 
qaite  dirided,  4he  pain  is  little,  oft}y  a  kind  of 
^^porornumbedneft.  m/eman. 

*  To  NUMBER.  V.  a,  [pombrer^  Vt.  liumero, 


of  weak  courage*  Baeon. .  6.  Aggregated  multitude. 
r-^You  may  fend  for  your  fick,  and  the  reft  of 
four  uumbeTf  Which  ye  will  bring  on  land.  Bacon. 
•-Sir  George  Summers,  fi^nt  thither  with  nine 
Slips  and  500  men,  lo(t  a  gv^t  part  of  their  nun> 
hers,  in  the  i/le  of  Bermudas.  He^fyn.  7.  Harmo- 
ny $  proportions  calculated  by  f7fNwi»r.—- 

They,  as  they  move 
•  Their  ftanry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 
'   Days,  naonthsb  and  years,  tow'jrdsjiis  all*ciiear- 
>  inglamp,  . 

Tnmfwift.     •       .  Milton* 

8.  Verfes  I  poetry  rf— 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 

Harmonious  numbers.  •       Mil  ton. 

I       Yet  (hoQld  the  Mufes  Ud  my  smmbers  roll 
.  Strdug  as  their  charms,  and'gentle  as  their  foul. 
'.,      ,  Pope. 

^  [Ttt  grammar.]— In  the  noun  i«  the  variation  or 
change  of  termination  to  fig^ify  a  ffiMi^r'more 
than  one.  dark.     . 

How  many  numbers  are  in  nouns  ?-• 
♦.  —Two.  Sbak. 

(IL)  Number,  (§  1.  drf.  1,41.)  See  AaixH- 
MfiTtc,  hide*9  and  MBTAfHYSics,  SeS.  XIV. 
Number,  lays  Ma]cohn,iia  either  abftraA  or  appli- 
Gate :  Abftfad,  when  referred  to  things  in  gene- 
ral; without  attending  to  their  particular  proper- 
ties; and  applicate,'when  cpnfideredasthp  number 
of  a  particular  fort  of  things,  as  yards,  trees,  or  the 
like.  When  particular  things  are  mentioned,  there 
is  always  fomething  more  confidered.than  barely 
their  humbers ;  fi>  that  what  is  true  of  oumbcrs  in 

the 
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the  aUraa^  or  wh^  tKHkif f  Imi Ibr  onm^  pf  fiiwd  ki-tene^  tjie  w««|it«ft  tnMb»  tbat  btf ; 
tbttf ft  it  oaftfidefc^i  Witt  AOi  be  true  .w<»ea  tbe  inj^mef&atie  refmoGe  to  Godraaii  Im^  ptrorkitace 
<|iieftaoa  iV  Ihailkaii  lo  fBrtknUr  thiagt:  for  ii-  i,a  the  vm)rj4«  But  Ui«  mtteft  p^  of  Unim  book 
ftance,.  the  aumher  two  is. lefft  tlia»  three ;  yet  two  i^  (pent  m  enmnw^ing  iSgfe  Jawa  a«d  or^uaaoes 
yalrdi  lea  gieal«»q»aiul<ytlia#, three 4nchf»;  be-  ..w^Miirtwr.eiwlor  otowotoIk  wWch^wose  giwo  by 
cadfe  regard  muft  be  had  ta  th^ir  differeDtq^llires  .,QQd»  bpt  not  fflentMMwd . before  in  the  jrecedukg 


a&  weQ  as  number^'  whenerei  thiAg9-of  a  ^ifier^t 
fpecieaarecoafidered;  foe  though  we  cai^com- 
pane  the  nnnber  of  Cttch.tbiqg^  ahiiradedlyi  yet 
wetfanoot'coiBiiiaRtthiiiii  io^jQy  appHcafie.feQW. 
And  this  difference  ianeoofiafy  tp  be  confidererj, 
becaufe  opoa  Ir  thfr  true  feafoi  aod  the  poffibility 
or  impollibility^o^£Qai«<|Weftio&a  depend.  Num. 
>er  i»  unlimited  in  »efped  of  h^tteafi;  becaufe  «e 
can  never  conceive  a  numbcff  fo  great  hut  ftiH  thiRfe 
h  a  greater.  However^  in  oeipea  of  dfcr^^  it 
fe  linutdd ;  unky  beng  the  ficA  ind  leaft  number, 
below  tiphieh  therefoe  it  cannot  defcendr  except 
by  fubdivifioa  intd  decimal^  ov  other  parts,  which 
may  aMb  bfrextended  mfi»iuiy,  at  leaft  in  idta,  if 
not  in  JMf  for  we  cannot  conceive  any  particle 
of  natter  fo  fmali^  but  that  it  any  be  fuppofed 
capable  of  betas  fenderodftill  tealler,  by  dtvifioa 
and  fubdlTifiV>n ;  ao4  this  is  |litwed  not  only  bv 
the  aftonHhmk  4Wflbittty  of  goki  ia  ^ohl  leaf, 
gilti^  etc.  (fee  GotDt  N^  rr  «  ^  15.)  bot  alio 
even  in  animated  hiatlep,  by  the  hwredibleiMHnber 
of  fairifibfe  animalcule  difcovened  by  thenMcro- 
fcQpei  9cc  An  i  »aaGt?LE,  j  t^^hSf  apd  Micao- 
acoFica,  ja.  «     ^ 

(IHO  Number,. Golden.   See  CHROH^Loe>v, 

ClY.)  The  Number  Nine  has  a  very  cunous 
property,  it»  prod«as  a^fayl  conpofiag  either  9 
or  fome  leflfer  jirttduA  of  it.'  (SneNwE,  N^  %:)  ' 
Such  fpeculatloas  ar&'by  fomaobofidmd  at  trffling 
andufelpft;  but  perhaps  they  judge  too  haftfly ; 
for  few  cmplqymeota  are  pore  inpoccatr  non^ 
more  ingeQtou»»'nory  to  tbofewho  have  a  tafte 
ibr  them,  more  amuftng:  and  mathematics 
atmtfemeats  fbraetimes  lead  to  imporUnt  and 
ufeful  difcoveriesi  .     . 

(V.)  Numbers,  Ancibht.  Nnmbfjrd  were  by 
the  Jewis,  as  wi?)!  aa  the  ancient  OrvciESi  and  Rb- 
mans,  exprefiTed'by  letters  of  thejOpbabet:  heoce 
we  may  conceive  how  imperfed  and  limhed  their 
anffametic  was,  becaufe  the  letters,  could  not  be 
arranged  in  a  feries,  or  in  different  cofi^fsos,  con; 
venient  ibr  ready  eaioukition.  The  invention  of 
the  arithmetical  figures  whicb  we  now  asake  ufe 
of,  and  particubirly  the  Ovp»a«,  has  given  us  a 
vaft  axivantage  over  the  aaoientsin.thi9i,feQpedt. 
(See. Arithmetic,  Index;  and  Numeral,  f  j.) 
The  Jfewf fh  cai)bftlifts,  the  Grecian  conjurors,  aii4 
the  R6rean  auguV^y  had  a  great  veneration  fov 
particular  numbers,  and  the  refult  of  partiouM 
combinations  of  them.  THua  three,  foui-,  fix, 
ftrven,  nine,,  ten,  were  with  them  full  of  divine 
myfteries,  ajid  b^great  effioacyv 

(VI.)  NuMBBas,'0ooir  OF,  tbe  4tbboDk  of  tin 
Pentateuch,  taking  its  denomination  from  its  noan; 
bering  the  famiiies  of  Ififael.  A  great  part  of  this 
book  ia  hiilorical,  relating  tO'ibvefal  reoaarkable 
pafiliges  iik'thelfVaelltes  march  tbcottgfa:  the  wil- 
demefa.  fif  coMJiioa  a  dtftifta'  rdatioa.JQf  their 
Ibveral  movements  from  one  place  ta  another,  or 
their  41  ftages  through  the  vrildertfeft*  aad;.many 
other  things,  whereby  we  are  inflruaed.and  ca». 


book4, 

:    (.VII.)  NuNBMS*    KWDa   AHI>  DISTfNCTIONS 

OF,    Mathediaticlaoftk  c^ofukriiikg  immber  undtr 
a  great  variety  of  rolations^l^ave  elteblitked  the 
iollpwing  diftiOfftioos : 
I.  NuMHiEaSy  Baoi^fiXf  are  the  fame  witk  ^^e- 

tlOQS. 

a.  NuMaBi;8»  CAaoiNAL,  are  thofe  which  cx- 
prefs  the  quantity  of  unilsb  as  i,  a»  3,  4*  &<• 
wljeveas  ordidal  nuoibere  are  thofe  which  exprefs 
order,  xft,  ad,  3d,  &c. 

3.  Numbers,  Compound,  thofe  divlfib2e  by 
fime  other  number  befid^  unity';  as  la,  which 
is  divi^ble  by  9)  3>  4»  ^d  6.  Numbers^  a»  ti 
and  ss»  which  have  ibine  common  meafure  be- 
fidea  unity,  are  (aid  to  be  compound  numbers 
among  themselves. 

4.  Numbers,  Cubic,  the  produd  of  fquare 
nomberft  hor  their  ropt :  fiteb  \»'27i  as  being  the 
product  of  the  fquare  number  9.  by  ita  root  ^. 
All  cubio  numbers  wbofc  root  ia  left  than  6,  be- 
4Bg.diyided  by  6»,the  rensaiadec  iatiie  lOOt  itfelf ; 
thoa  %%-t6  leaves  tht  regiainder  3».ita  root ;  az6» 
the  cube  of  6»  beii^  divided  by  6^  loaves  no  xe- 
RRiinder  1..343,  the  cube  of  gti  leaves  a  remainder 
If  which,  adjded  to  6»  b  the  cube  root ;  and  jza, 
the  cube  of  8,  divided  by  d«  leaves  si  remakider 
a,  which,  added  to  6,  is  the  cube  reot.    Hence 

'  the  remainders  of  the  divifiooa  of  jtjie  cubes  alx>ve 
2x6,  divided  by  6,  being  added  to  6,  alwaya  give 
the  root  of  the  cube^fo  divided  trM  that  remamder 
be  5,  and  confe%uently  xi,  the  cube  root  of  the 
number  divided.  .  But  the.  cubic  numbed  above 
this  being  itivided  by  69.  there  teaaiaa  nothing, 
the  cube  root  being  t  %•  Thus  the  remaiodem  oi 
the  higher  cubes  are  to  be  added  to  xa«  aii4  aot 
to  6,  till  you  come  to  18,  when  the  remainder  of 
the  divifion  muft  he  added  to  z8 ;  and  (6  on  ad 
infimtmm. 

5.  NuMaaaa,  I>STBaiftfNaTE»  th<Jfe  referred 
to  fome  given  unit,  a»  a  temvy  or  three. 

6.  Numbers,  Even,  thofe  which  maj  be  dU 
videdir^o  two  equal  parts  vithoi^t  any  raffion, 
as  6,  ta,  &:c.  The  fum,  difference,  and  pfodvA^ 
o^any  number  of  even  numbcrs>  is  atway  a  aa  even 
number.  : 

7.  Numbers,  Evenly  evbn»  tbofe  which  may 
be  roeafiu«d»  oi^  divided,  without  any  remainder^ 
by  another  even  number,  aa  4  by  a. 

8.  Numbers,  HsTEROGENiiaL^  tbofe  referredt 
tO'ditfimQtittmtsw 

9.  Numbers,  Homogenbal,  are  thofe  re^ 
fbrrcd  to  the  fame  rniit. 

job  >Hr«BEas,  iMrsuract,  thofe  wbdie  ali- 
quot parts  added  together  make  either  more  or 
lefs  than  the  whole.  -And  tbefe  are  diftkigtiiihe<I 
into*  abundant  and  defedive:  an  inftance  in  the 
former  cafit^  ia  za*  whofe  alic^uot  parts  6t4»  39  »» 
x»  make  z6  %  and  in  the  latter  cafe  zik  wbofe  alis- 
quot  parts  8»  a.  a>  and  t»  malke  bat  15. 

fx.  Numbers,  bi&ftTaRJMlNATK»  thofe  ie« 
ficnred  to  uaity  in  gener^  apd  called  qiumtzt$. 

\%.  Numbers^ 
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M.  NtTMBERS,  Irrational,  or  Surds,  thofe 
Jncommenfanble  with  unity. 

13.  NuMBBRB,  Odd,  thofe  that  are  not  even, 
as  I,  3, 5,  7,  9^c. 

14.  Numbers,  Oddly  odd,  thofe  odd  num- 
bers which  are  meafured  by  odd  numSers.  Thus 
15  is  a  Dumber  oddly  odd,  becau(e  the  odd  num- 
her  3  meafures  it  by  the  odd  number  5. 

15.  Numbers,  P£rfect,  thofe  whofe  aliqucft 
parts  addeid  together  make  the  whole  number,  as 
6,  iS ;  the  aliquot  parts  of  6  being  3,  2,  and  i=:6 ; 
and  thofe  of  28  being  14,  7,  4,  2,  1=28. 

16.  Numbers,  Plain,  thofe  arifing  from  the 
multiplication  of  two  numbers,  as  6,  which  is  the 
produ^  of  3  by  1 ;  and  thefe  numbers  are  called. 
iht  Jides  tfthe  plane* 

17.  Numbers,  Polygonal,  or  Folygonous, 
the  fums  of  arithmetical  progreflSons  beginning 
with  unity.  Thefe,  where  the  common  difference 
is  I,  are  called  triangular  numbers;  "where  2, 
fpare  numbers;  where  3,  pentat^onal  numbers; 
where  4,  hexagonal  numbers;  where  5,  heptagonal 
numbers^  &c. 

18.  Numbers,  Primitive  or  Prime,  thofe 
dlvifible  only  by  unity,  as  5,  7,  &c.  And  prime 
numbers  among  themfelves  are  thofe  which  have 
00  common  meafure  befides  unity,  as  12  and  19. 

19.  Numbers,  Pyramidal,  the  fums  of  po- 
lygonous  numbers,  collected  after  the  fame  man- 
ner as  the  polygons  themfelves,  and  not'j*Athcred 
out  of  arithmi'tical  progreffit>ns,  are  called  firft 
pyramidal  numlfcrs  ;  the  fums  of  the  firft  pyrami- 
dals  are  called  Jecond  Pjramdals^  &C.  If  they 
arifc  out  of  triangular  numbers,  they  are  called 
triangular  pyramidal  numbers  ;  if  out  of  pentagons, 
fsf  paitagonal  pyramidals.  From  the  manner  of 
luTiming  up|>oiygonal  numbers,  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive how  the. prime  pyramidal  numbers  are  found, 
^z.  ia-^Wi'%n^-<a^s)n  exprcffea  all  the 

6 
pn'tne  pyramidala'. 

20.  Numbers,  Rational,  thofe  coromenfur- 
able  with  unity.  A  rational  whole  number  is  that 
vbereofanity  is  .an  aliauot  part;  a  rational  bro- 
ken number,  that  equil  to  fome  aliquot  part  of 
jnity;  and  a  rational  mixed  number,  that  conGlt- 
ing  of  a  whole  pumber  and  a  broken  pne. 

11.  Numbers,  Square,  are  the  produ(5l  of 
any  numi^r  multiplied  by  itfeh":  thu'^  4,  which  is 
the  fsdui;!^  of  %  by  1,  is  a  fquare  number.  Even 
fquire  number  added  to  its  root  makes  an  even 
uumber. 

12.  ^JuMBERs,  UMEVfiN,  thofc  which  cxcccd 
MJ  even  number,  at  leaft  by  unity,  or  which  can- 
not be  divided  int^  two  equal  parts,  as  3,  5,  5cc. 
The  fum  or  difierence  or  two  uneven  numbers 
makes  ao  e»cn  number ;  but  the  fadum  of  two 
Qseven  ones  ^kes  an  uneven  number.  If  an 
eveo  number  be  added  to  an  uneven  one,  or  if  the 
one  be  (iibtraded  from  the  other,  in  the  former 
cafe  the  fum;  in  the  latter  the  difference,  is  aVi 
ucevcii  number;  but  the  fad  urn  of  an  even  and 
UQCTcn  Dumber  is  even.  .  The  Cum  of  any  even 
number  of  uneven  numbers  is  an  even  number; 
and  the  fum  of  any  uneven  number  of  uneven 
cumbers  is  an  uneven  number. 

23.  Numbers,  Unevenly'  even,  number^ 
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which  may  be  equally  divided  by  an  uneven  nam*' 
tier,  as  20  by  ^, 
2.4.  Numbers,  Whole,  are  otherwife  called 

INTFGPRS. 

(Vllf.)  Numbers,  Oratorical,  Po^^tical, 
&c.  are  certain  me«*fure8,  proportions^  or  ca- 
dences, which  render  a  verfe,  period,  or  fong,. 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

i.  Numbers,  PoExiCALy  confift  in  a  certain 
harmony  in  the  order,  quantities,  &c.  of  the  feet 
and  fyllables,*  which  make  the  piece  mufical  to 
the  ear,  and  fit  for  finging,  for  which  all  the  verfes 
of  the  ancients  were  intended.  (See  Poetry;) 
—  It  is  of  thefe  numbers  Virgil  fpeaks  in  hi"  9th 
Ecloeue,  when  he  makes  Lycidas  fay,  Numf-os 
memuuyji  »vfrba  tenerem ;  meaning,  that  alth  ugh 
be  had  f<-»rgot  the  words  of  the  verfes,  yet  he  re- 
membered (he  feet  and  meafure  of  which  they 
were  compofed. 

ii.  Numbers,  Rhstorical,  or  Prosaic,  are 
a  fort  of  fimple  i^naffedted  harmony,  lefs  glaring 
than  that  of  verfe,  but  fuch  as  is  perceived  and 
affeds  the  mind  with  pleafure.  The  numbeis  are' 
that  by  which  the  ftyle  is  faid  to  be  eafy,  tnci 
roundy  flowing,  &c.  Numbers  are  abfiilutely 
neceffary  in  all  writing,  and  even  in  all  fpfeqb* 
Hence  Ariftotle,  Tullv,  Quintilian,  &c.  fay  down- 
many  rules  as  to  the  oeft  manner  of  intermixing 
dadyles,  fpondees,  anapefts,  &c  in  order  to  have 
the  numbers  perfeA.  The  fubttance  of  what  they 
have  faid  is  reducible  to  what  follows,  i.  The 
ftyle  becomes  numerous  by  the  alternate  difpofi- 
tion  and  temperature  of  long  and  (liort  fyilablesy 
fo  as  that  the  multitude  of  (hort  ones  neither  ren- 
der it  too  hafly,  nor  that  of  long  ones  too  flow 
and  languid :  fometimes,  indeed,  long  and  (hort 
fyllables  are  thrown  together  defignedly,.  without 
any  fuch  mixture,  to  paint  the  flownefs  or  celerity 
of  any  thing  by  that  of  the  numbers ;  as  in  thefe* 
verfes  of  Virgil : 

////  inter  fefe  magna  v/  brachia  tolJunt ;    and 

Radit  iter  Uquidum^  celeres  neque  commovet  alas^ 
^.  The  ftyle  becomes  numerous  by  the  intermix- 
ing words  of  one,  two,  or  more  fyllables;  whirea^ 
the  two  frequent  repetition  of  monofyllables  ren- 
ders the  ftyle  pitiful  and  grating.  3.  It  contri- 
butes greatly  to  the  numeroufnefs  of  a  period,  to 
have  it  clofed  by  magnificent  and  well- founding 
words.  4.  The  numbers  depend  not  only  on  the 
nohlenefs  of  the  words  in  the  clofe,  but  of  thofe 
in  the  whole  tenqr  of  the  period.  5.  To  have  the 
period  flow  eafily  and  equally,  the  harfli  concur- 
rence of  letters  and  words  is  to'  be  ftudioufly 
avoided ;  particularly  the  frequent  meeting  of 
rough  confonants;  the  beginning  the  firft  fylUMe 
of  a  word  with  the  laft  of  the  preceding ;  the  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  fame  letter  or  fy  liable;  and 
the  frequent  ufe  of  the  like  ending  words,  taftly, 
the  utmoft'care  is  to  be  taken,  left,  aiming  at  ora- 
torica)  numbers,  you  ftioutd  fall  intopoetical  ones« 
and  inftea<l  of  profe,  write  verfe. 

♦NUMBERER.,«./.  [fromnttm^rr.l  He  who 
^numbers. 

♦  NUMBERLESS,  adj.  [from  number.}  Icnu- 
iperable;  mote  than  can  be  reckoned. — ' 

There  cannot  be  thofe  numberh/s  offences 
•     'Gainft  me.  Skakefpeare. 

X  About 
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About  his  chariot  numberlefs  were  pourM 
Cherub  and  fcraph,  Milu  Par.  Lofi, 

Deferts  To  great. 
Though  numberlefi^  1  never  fhall  forget.    Denb, 
— The  fou]  cnnveries  with  numberlefs  beings  of 
her  own  creation.  AdSfon^s  Spe3ator, — 
Travels  he  then  a  hundred  league?. 
And  f ufFers  numberlefs  fal  i g ues.    Swift* s  MifceL 

*  NUMBLES.  n.f  [numbies^  Fr.]  The  entraih 
of  a  deer.  Bailey. 

*  NUMBNESS.  ^«.  /  [from  numb.]  Torpor ; 
interruption  of  a^flion  or  fenfation  ;  deadnefs ;  (lu- 
pefaftton. — 

Bequeath  to  death  your  numbhefs ;  for  from 
him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.        Sbak.  Winter**  Tale* 

Till  length  of  years. 
And  fcdentary  numbnefs^  craze  my  limbs.   Mitt, 

Cold  numbnefs  ftraight  bereaves 
Her  corps  of  fenfe.  Denham, 

—It  may  proceed  from  a  kind  of  numbnefs  or  ftu- 
pidity  of  confcience,  and  an  abfolute  dominion 
obtained  by  fin  over  the  foul,  fo  that  it  fliall  not 
fo  much  as  d»re  to  complain.  South. 
NUMENIA.  See  Keomenia.  N°  u 
NUMENIUS,  a  philofopher  of  the  ad  century, 
who  taught  that  the  Chaos  from  which  the  world 
was  created  was  animated  by  a  malevolent  fpirit. 

*  NUMERABLE,  adj.  [^numerabilis,  Latin.] 
Capable  to  be  numbered. 

Ci.)  *  NUMERAL,  adj.  [numeral,  Fr.  from 
numents^  Lat.]  Relating  to  number;  confifting  of 
number.'— Some  who^  cannot  retain  the  feveral 
combinations  of  numljers  in  their  diflindt  orders, 
and  the  dependence  of  fo  long  a  train  of  numeral 
progreflions,  are  not  able  all  their  lifetime  regularly 
to  go  over  any  moderate  feries  of  numbers.  Locke. 

(i.)  Numeral  Characters  of  the  Arabs, 
are  thofe  figures  which  are  now  ufed  in  all  the 
operations  of  arithmetic  in  every  nation  of  Europe. 
We  have  elfewhere  fliown  that  the  Arabs  derived 
them  mod  probably  from  India.  (See  A&ithmE' 
TIC,  Index.)  This  opinion,  however,  though  very 
generally  received,  has  been  controverted  with 
fo'mc  ingenuity.  A  writer  in  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine thus  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Arabs 
derived  their  notations  from  the  Greeks:  **  I 
maintnin  (fays  he)  that  the  Indians  received  their 
numeral  characters  from  the  Aral^ans,  and  the 
Arabians  from  the  Greeks,  as  from  them  they  de- 
rived all  their  learning,  which  in  fome  things  they 
improved,  but  for  the  moft  part  have  altered. 
The  numerical  figures  which  they  received  from 
the  Greeks  are  proofs  of  this  alteration  ;  which  is 
fo  great;  that  without  particular  attention  one  can 
fcarcc  diftdver  in  them  the  veftiges  of  their  origin. 
But  when-  wc  compare  them  carefully,  and  with- 
out prejudice,  we  find  in  rhem  manifeft  traces  of 
the  Greek  figures.  The  Greek  numerical  figures 
were  no  other  than  the  l«t«rs  of  their  alphabet. 
A  fmall  ftroke  was  the  mark  of  unity.  The  B, 
being  abridged  of  its  two  extremities,  produced 
the  2.  If  you  incline  the  y  a  little  on  its  left  fide, 
and  cut  off  its  foot,  and  make  tlie  left  horn  round 
toward*  the  left  fide  yo»i  wHl  produce  a  3.  The 
A  nwkes  the  4,  by  raifing  the  right  leg  perpendi- 
eofarly,  and  lengfh&ning  it  a  little  belov^:  the'bafe, 
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and  lengthening  the  bafe  on  the  left  fide.  T\\e 
f  forms  the  5,  by  turning  the  loweft  femicircle  to- 
wards the  right,  whiclif  before  was  turned  towards 
the  left  fide.  The  number  5  forms  the  6  by 
having  its  head  taken  off,  and  its  body  rouniled. 
z,  by  taking  away  the  bafe,  makes  the  7.  If  we 
make  the  top  and  bottom  of  h  round,  we  {hall 
form  an  8.  The  6  Is  the  9  with  very  little  altera- 
tion. The  cypher  o  was  only  a  point,-  to  which 
one  of  the  fi).ures  was  added  to  make  it  ftand  for 
ten  tim^s  as  much.  It  was  neccffary  to  mark  this 
point  very  ftrongly  :  and  in  order  to  form  it  bet- 
ter, a  circle  was  made,  which  was  filled  up  in  the 
middle;  but  that  circumftance  was  afterwards 
negledted.  Theophanes,.  an  hiftorian  of  Conftan- 
tinople,  who  lived  in  the  9th  century,  fays  ex- 
prefsly,  that  the  Arabians  retained  the  Greek 
figures,  having  no  charaifters  in  their  language  to 
reprefent  all  the  numbers  The  Greeks  obferved 
in  their  numbers  the  decuple  progreffion,  which 
the  Arabians  have  retained.  Certain  charaders 
are  found  in  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  are  not 
ufed  in  reading,  but  only  ir  calculation  ;  and  for 
this  reafon  they  are  ftylcd  Bfdfemest  that  is  to  fay, 
notes^  marAst  in  order  to  diftinguifh  them  from 
letters.  The  number  6  derives  its  form  from  ooe 
of  thefe  epifemes,  which  was  called  s^t^nfi^i  ;Sau. 
This  epifeme  forms'  the  letter  F  among  the  iEo- 
lians  and  the  Latins.  This  was  called  the  Di- 
gammA,  fo  ftyled  from  its  figure,  which  feems  to 
have  been  one  r  placed  upon  another/*  That  this 
reafoning  is  plaufible  will  hardly  be  queftioced ; 
but  whether  it  be  conclufive,  our  readers  muft  de- 
termine.   It  has  not  convinced  ourfekves. 

(3.)  Numeral  Letters,  or  Numerals,  thofe 
letters  of  the  alphabet  which  arc  generally  ufed 
for  figures ;  as  I,  one;  V,  five ;  X,  ten ;  L,  fifty; 
C,  a  hundred ;  D,  five  hundred ;  M,  a  thoufand, 
&c.  It  is  not  agreed  how  the  Roman  numerals 
originally  recefved  their  value.  It  has  been  fup- 
pofed,  that  the  Romans  ufed  M  to  denote  1000, 
becaufe  it  is  the  firft  letter  of  otiV/?,  the  Latin  for 
loob ;  C,  to  denote  roo,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft  let- 
ter of  centum,  the  Latin  for  loo ;  that  D,  being 
formed  by  dividing  the  old  M  in  the  middle,  was 
therefore  appointed  to  ftand  for  500,  or  half  as 
much  as  the  M  ftood  for  when  it  was  whole ;  or 
more  probably,  that  D  ftands  for  dimidhtm  miJle, 
the  half  of  1000 :  and  that  L,  being  half  a  C,  was, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  ufed  for  50  :  that  V  ftood  for 
5,  becaufe  it  is  the  5th  vowel ;  that  X  ftood  for  10, 
becaufe  it  contains  V  twice,  one  of  them  inverted; 
and  that  I  was  ufed  for  one,  becaufe  it  is  the  firft 
letter  of  initium^  the  beginning.  But  all  thefe 
are  fanciful  derivations;  and  the  following  are 
perhaps  equally  fo,  though  fome  think  they  afford 
the  moft  natural  account  of  the  matter ;  The  Ro- 
mans  probably  put  down  a  fingle  ftroke,  f,  for  one; 
this  I  they  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled,  to 
exprefs  a,  3,  and  4 ;  thus,  II.  HI.  OH.  So  far 
they  conld  eafily  number  the  ftrokea  with  a  glance 
of  the  eye.  But  they  fbund,  that  if  more  were 
added,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  tell  the  ftrokes  ooe 
by  one ;  they  therefore  expreffed  5  by  joining  two 
ftrokes  together  in  an  acute  angle,  thus,  V;  which 
is  the  more  probable,  as  the  progreflion  of  the  Ro- 
man numbers  is  from  i  to,^,  i.^.  from  the  fingers 
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^n  ooe  band  to  the  fingers  on  the  other, 
they  had  made  this  acute  angle  V  for  5,  they  added 
the  fingle  ftrokes  to  it  to  the  number  of  four, 
thus,  VI.  VII.  VIIL  Vim.  and  then,  to  prevent 
conftifioD,  they  doubled  their  acute  angle  by  pro- 
longing the  two  lines  beyond  their  interfedtion, 
tbu9>  X,  to  denote  two  fives,  or  ten.  After  this 
thty  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled,  this  double 
acute  angle,  thus,  XX.  XXX  XXXX.  They  then 
joined  two  Cngle  ftrokcs  in  another  form,  .and  in- 
Aead  of  an  acute  angle,  made  a  right  angle,  L,  to 
denote  50.  When  this  50  was  doubled,  they  then 
doubled  the  right  angle,  thus,  E,  to  denote  loo; 
and  having  numbered  this  double  right  angle  four 
times,  thus,  EE.  EEE.  EEEE.  when  they  came  to 
the  fifth  number,  as  before,  they  reverfed  it,  and 
put  A  fingle  ftroke  before  It,  thus,  13,  to  denote 
500;  and  when  this  500  was  doubled,  then  they 
alfo  doubled  their  double  right  angle,  fetting  two 
double  right  angles  oppofite  to  each  other,  with  a 
fingle  ftroke  between  them,  thus,  EI 3,  to  denote 
xooo:  when  this  note  for  1000  had  been  four 
times  repeated,  then  they  put  down  IE3  for  5000, 
EEI^afor  io,ooo,andna3 for 50,000,  EEEIJM 
for  100,000, 1333  J  for  500,000,  and  EEEEI3333 
for  i,oooyOoo.  That  the  Romans  did  not  origi- 
Daliy  write  M  for  1000,  and  C  for  100,  but  fquare 
charaders  as  they  are  written  above,  ^e  are  ex- 
prefsly  informed  by  PauJus  Manutius;  but  the 
ccmers  of  the  angles  being  cut  off  by  the  tran- 
Icribers  for  difpatch,  thefe  figures  were  gradually 
brought  into  what  are  now  njumeral  letters.  When 
the  comers  of  EI3  were  made  round,  it  ftood  thus, 
CIo,  which  is  fo  near  the  Gothic  «»,  that  it  foon 
deviated  into  that  letter:  fo  13  having  the  corner 
made  round,  it  ftood  thus,  id,  and  then  eafity  de- 
viated into  D.  E  alfo  became  a  plain  C  by  the 
fame  means ;  the  fingle  redangle  which  denoted 
50,  was,  without  alteration,  a  capital  L ;  the  dou* 
ble  acute  angle  was  an  X ;  the  fingle  acute  angle 
a  V  confonant;  and  a  plain  fingle  ftroke,  the 
letter  I ;  and  thus  thefe  feven  letters,  M,  D,  C,  L, 
X,  V,  I,  became  numerals. 

♦  NUB4ERALLY.  adv.  [from  numeraL]  Ac- 
cording to  number. — The  blafts  and  undulary 
breaths  thereof,  maintain  no  certaintv  in  their 
courfe ;  nor  are  they  numerallj  fisar'd  by  naviga- 
tors. Brown* J  Ptdgar  Errours^ 

*  NUMERARY.  adj,  [numeriu,  Lat]  Any  thing 
belonging  to  a  certain  number. — ^A  fupemumer- 
ary  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  prebend,  becomes 
a numerary  canon*  Ajliffe^'i  Parrrgon^ 

<i.)  ♦NUMERAIION.  n.f.  [numeration,  Fr. 
tMmeratht  Lat.]  i.  The  art  of  numbering. — Nttme- 
ration  is  but  ftill  the  adding  of  One  unit  more,  and 
siting  to  the  whole  a  new  name  or  fign,  whereby 
to  know  it  from  thoff  before  and  after.  Locke. 
2.  Number  contained. — In  the  legs  or  organs  of 
progreffion  in  animals,  we  may  obfervean  equality 
of  length,  and  parity  oi  numeration.  Brown.  3 .  The 
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After  his  brother  Carinus,  A.  D.  a8a,  but  was  murdered 
by  his  father-in-law,  Aper,  8  months  after;  See 
Carus,  N^  2  ;  and  Rome. 

(i.)  *  NUMERICAL,  adj.  [from  numtruj^hn- 
tin.]  I.  Numeral ;  denoting  number ;  pertair^ing 
to  numbers. — The  numerical  characters  are  lielps 
to  the  memory,  to  re'cord  and  retain  the  fevcral 
ideas  about  which  the  demonftration  is  made. 
LccAe,  %.  The  fame  not  only  in  kind  or  fpecies, 
but  number.— Contemplate  upon  his  aftonifhing 
works,  particularly  in  the  refujrcdlion  and  repa- 
ration of.the  fame  numerical  body,  by  a  re-unloh 
of  all  the  fcattered  pans.  South. 

(2.)  Numerical  Algebra,  that  which  makes 
ufe  of  numbers,  inftead  of  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

(3.)  Numerical  Difference,  that  by  which 
<^ne  man  is  diftinguilhed  from  another.  'A  thing 
is  fa  id  to  be  numerically  the'  fame,  when  it  is  fo 
in  the  ftriAeft  fenle  of  the  word. 

♦  NUMERICALLY,  ad-v.  [from  numerical! 
Witji  refpedl  to  fameneft  in  number.— 1  muft 
think  it  improbable,  that  the  fulphur  of  antimony 
would  be  but  numerically  different  from  the  dit- 
tilled  butter  or  oil  of  rofes.  Boyle. 

♦  NUMERIST.  «.  /:  ifiom  uumeruj,  Lathi.] 
One  that  deals  in  numbers. — We  cannot  afligna 
refpe^ivc  fatiality  unto  each,  which  is  concordant 
unto  the  doflrine  of  the  numeriJls.'Brotwn. 

•  NUMEROSITY.  »./.  [from  numerofus,  Lat.] 
I.  Number;  the  ftnte  of  tK*ing  rum*-rous. — Of 
aflertion,  if  numercfity  of  aflerlors  wtit  a  f.jfricient  • 
demonftration,  we  might  fit  down  htuiu  as  an 
unqueftionable  truth.  Brown.  2.  Harmony  ;  nu- 
merous flow. 

*  NUMEROUS,  adj.  [numerofiu,  L.?itin.]  r. 
Containing  many  ;  conlifting  of  many ;  not  few ; 
many.— Queen  Elizabeth  was  notfo  much  obfervcd 
for  having  a  numerous  as  a  wifecoimcil.  Bacon, — 

We  reach  our  foes,  . 
Who  now  appear  fo  numerous  and  bold.  WaUer. 
-*Many  of  our  fchifms  in  the  weft  were  never 
heard  of  by  the  www^rottj  Chriftian  churches  in  the 
eaft  of  Afia.  Lejley.    a.  Harmonious;  confiftini;  of 
parts  rightly  numbered  ;  melodious;  mufical. — 
Thy  heart,  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  ft  one, 
I  might,    like   Orpheus,    wikh    my  nmnrous 

moan 
Melt  to  compaflion. '  Waller. 

—His  verfes  are  fo  numerous^  fo  various,  and  lo 
harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  profefledly 
Imitated,  has  furpailVd  him.  Dryden. 

*  NUMEROUSNESS.  n.  /.  Ifrom  numerous.-\ 
I.  The  quality  of  being  numerous.  %.  Harmony; 
muficalhefs. — That  which  will  diftinguifli  bin 
ftyle,  is  the  numeroufnefy  of  his  verfe.  Dryden, 

NUMIDA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  gaHinac.  On  each  fide  ot  the  he^d 
th,ere  is  a  kind  of  coloured  ffeihy  bom  ;  rnd  the 
beak  is  fumiflied  with  cere  near  the  noftrils. 

I.  NuMiDA  CRISTATA,  the  crefled*Qu\nea  ben^  a 


rule  of  aritfametick  which  teaches  the  notation  q^  fpecies  mentioned  by  Mr  Latham,  inlvabits  Africa, 


numbers  regulariy  noted 
U.)  NuMiRATiOH.   See  Arithmetic,  Inde^, 
•  NUMERATOR.  «./.  [Latin.]    i.  He  that 

numbers.     ».  \Nunurateury  Fr.]    That  number 

which  ferves  as  the  common  meafure  to  others. 
NUMERIANUS,  M.  Aurelius,  an  emperor  of 

Rome,  who  fucceeded  bit  father  Carus,  along  with 


Perhaps  it  may  have  fome  relation  H>  the  crefted 
fort  which  Marcgrave  mentions  to  have  feen,  and 
which  came  from  Sierra  Leone.  This  had  a  kind 
of  meo^branous  collar  about  the  neck,  was  of  a 
bluifli  afti-colour,  and  had  a  large  I'uur.didi  black 
creft.  Buffon,  wUo  defcnbes  it  at  great  length, 
Z3^^\\,  la  feintaiet    Linnseus  and  Gmelin  call  it 

Dpi  Ad  by  vji^v^vre"'    • 
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Kumda  Mehaj^rht  &c.  Riy  atid  Will  call  it 
gai',i  it\ii  f^aUina  Guine^^fis/ Sec,  Mr  Pennant 
cor,*t,id8,  and  leem  to  pnwe,  that  the  pintadoes 
hau  been  early  introduced  into  Britain,  at  leaft 
prior  to  the  year  1177  B"t  they  feem  to  have 
been  much  negledcd'Dn  account  of  the  liifficulty 
of  rearing  them ;  for  they  occur  not  in  our  an- 
cie.t  billG  of  fare.  They  have  a  double  caruncle 
at  the  ciiap?,  and  no  f  •  d  at  the  throat. 

3  NuMiDiA  MELEAGRIS9  the  Guinea  hen, 
J8  a  native  of  Africa.  It  is  larg(  r  than  a  common 
hen.  It8  body  is  doped  like  that  of  a  partridge, 
and  Its  colour  is  ad  over^a  dark  grey,  very  beau- 
tifu  ly  fpotted,  with  fmal  while  fjiecks  ;  there  is 
.a  black  ring  round  the  neck ;  its  bead  is  reddifli, 
ant'  it  is  blue  under  the  eyes.  They  naturally 
Aerd  together  in  large  numbers,  and  breed  up 
their  young  in  common ;  the  females  taking  care 
of  the  broods  of  others,  as  well  as.of  their  own. 
Sarbut  informs  us,  that  in  Guipea  they  go  in 
.flocks  of  ftoo  or  300,  perch  on  trees,  and  feed  on 
worms  and  graihoppers ;  that  they  are  run  down 
dnd  talifen  by  dogs;  and  that  their  fleih  is  ten- 
der and  fweet,  generally  white,  though  fometimes 
.i>Iack.    They  breed  very  well  with  us.    Mr  La 
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TANLA  Cjesariensis,  and  the  former  NuMiDiA 
Propria.  The  country  of  the  Maffyli,  or,  as 
fome  call  it.  Terra  '  etagonititf  was  feparated 
from  the  proper  territory  of  Carthage  by  its  eaf. 
tern  boundary,  the  river  Tufpa,  and  frorr  the 
kin^'dom  of  the  Mafxryli,  or  Mauritania  Csfari- 
enfis,  by  the  river  AmpU^i.  It  fecms  to  corref- 
pond  with  that  part  of  the  province  of  Conllan- 
tina  lying  between  .he  Zaine  and  the  Wed  at  Ki- 
beer,  which  is  above  130  miles  long,  and  more 
than  100  broad.  The  fea-coaft  of  this  province 
i&  for  the  moft  part  mentioned  as  rocky,  anfwer- 
ing  to  the  appellation  given  to  it  by  Abulfcda, 
viz.  £i  Edtvatii  the  high  or  lofty.  It  is  far  from 
being  equal  in  extent  to  the  anciei.t  country  of 
the  Mafaefyli,  which,  Strabo  iiiforms  us,  was  yet 
inferior  to  the  country  of  the  Maflyli.  Its  c;  pital 
was  Cirtf,  a  place  of  very  con&derable  note  among 
the  ancients. 

(3.)    NuMIDlA,    ANCIENT     INHABITANTS    OF. 

The  moft  celebrated  antiquarians  agree,  that  the 
tradt,  extending  from  the  ifthmus  of  Suez  to  ihe 
lake  Tritonis,  was  chiefly  peopled  ly  the  defcend- 
ants  of  Mizraim,  and  that  the  pofterity  of  his  bro- 
ther Phut,  fpread  therafclves  all  over  the  courtry 


tham  obferves,   V  that   the  native  place  of  this  *  between  that  lake  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.    He- 


bird  is  without  doubt  Africa,  and  that  it  is  the 
meleagris  of  old  authors.  It  is  fuppofed  originally 
to  have  come  from  Nubia,  and  was  efteemed  in 
the  Roman  banquets.  U  has  been  met  with  wild, 
in  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred,  by  various  tra- 
vellers. Dampier  found  them  in  numbers  in  the 
HI  and  of  Mayo ;  and  Forfter  fpeaks  of  them  as 
numerous  at  St  Jago  ;  but  they  have  been  tranf- 
|K)rted  into  the  Weft  Indies,  and  America,  and 
.are  now  in  a  wild  ftate  in  thofe  places  as  well  as 
domeftic^ted.*'  The  white-breafted  one  is  a  mere 
variety,  ,of  which  there  are, many:  it  is  moilly 
found  in  Jamaica. 

3.  NuMiDA  MiTRATA,  IS  a  different  and  not  a 
common  fpecies:  it  inhabits  Madagafcar  and  Gui- 
Jira.  PriUas  feems  to  ti  ink  that  it  may  be  the 
bird  mentioned  by  Columella,  as  differing  from 
the  common  one ;  and  will  account  for  Pliny's 
having  thought  the  numida  and  meleagris  to  be 
diliennt  birds. 

NUMIDA     See  Nomades. 

(t.)  NUMIDIA,  an  ancient  kingdom  of  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
on  the  fouth  by  Gaetulia,  or  part  of  Lyhia  Interi- 
or ;  on  the  weft  by  the  Mulucha,  a  river  which 
feparated  it  from  Mauritania ;  and  on  the  caft  by 
the  Tufcn,  another  river  that  bounded  it  in  com 


rodotus  countenances  this,  for  he  tells  os,  that 
the  Lybian  Nomades,  whofe  territories  on  the  W. 
were  bounded  by  the  Triton,  agreed  in  their  cuf- 
toms  apd  manners  y^ith  the  Egyptians ,  bat  that 
the  Africans,  from  that  river  to  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
differed  in  almoft  all  points  from  them.  Ptolemy 
mentions  a  city  calied  Putea  near  Adramcium; 
and  PKny,  a  rij^er  of  Mauritania  'f'ingitana,  known 
by  the  name  of  Fut^  or  Phut;  and  the  diftrid  ad- 
jacent to  this  river  was  called  'B^gio  Phuttnfih 
which  plainly  alludes  to  tihe  name  ot  Phut.  1  hat 
word  ^%Xi\^t%  fcattered  or  difperjed^  which  very 
well  agrees  vvith  what  Mela  and  Strabo  relate  of 
the  ancient  Numidiais ;  fo  that  we  may  admit  the 
aborigines  of  this  country  to  have  been  the  de- 
fcendants  of  Phut. 

(4.)  NUMIDIA,  HISTORY  OF,  TILL  THE  DE- 
FEAT OF  Syphax.  The  hiflory  of  Nurai^ia,  du- 
ring many  of  the  early  ages  is  buried  in  oblivion. 
It  is  probable,  howe^'er,  that  as  the  Phccnicians 
were  mafters  of  a  great  part  of  the  country,  thefc 
tranfadtions  had  been  recorded,  and  generally 
known  to  the  Carthaginians.  Jarbae  or  Hiarbas 
probably  reigned  here  as  Well  as  in  Africa  Pn  per, 
if  not  in  Mauritania,  and  other  parts  of  L>bia, 
when  Dido  began* to- build  Byrfa.  Juftin  fays,  that 
about  the  age  o^  Herodotus,  the  people  cf  this 


mon  with  Africa  Propria.  Dr  Shaw  has  rendered  country  were  called  both  Afrnaru  or  Livyam,  and 
it  probable,  that  the  river  formerly  named  Mal*va^  NumUians,  He  li"kcvvife  inumaxes,  that  at>out  this 
Malvanoi  Muhcba^  or  Moiochath,  is  the  farte  "  time  I ht  C-irtha^iniansvanquifhed  both  the  Moors 
Vyith  that  now  called  Mullooiah  by  the  Alge-  or  Mauntanians  and  Numidians^  in  conftqucnce 
rines ;  jn  which  cafe,  the  kingdom  of  Namidia  of  which  they  were  excufed  froAi  paying  the  tri- 
-muft  have  extended  upwards  of  500  miles  in  bute  which  had  hitherto  been  demanded  of  them. 
Jength  :  its  breadth,  however,  cannot  be  fo  well  After  the  conclulion  of  the  firft  Punic  war,  the  A- 
afcertained;  but  fuppofing  it  to  have  been  the^ican  troops  carried  on  a  bloody  conteft  againft 
fame  with  that  of  theprefent  kingdom  of  Aigiers, ^neir  mafters  the  Carthaginians;  and  the  moft  ac- 


.in  the  narroweft  part  it  muft  have  been  at  leaft  40 
tiniles  broad,  and  in  the  wideft  upwards  of  xoo. 

^  (a.)NUMIDIA,  ANCIEVT  DIVISIONS  OF.     This 

countiy  included  two  diftrids ;  one  inhabited  by 
the  Massyli,  and  the  other  bv  the  Masjesyli  ; 
th<^4atter  bd^g  alio  called  in  after  times  Mauri* 


tive  in  this  rebellion,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  were  a  part  of  the  Numidian  nation  named 
MiCATANiANS.  This  fo  inccufed  tbeCarthagi- 
njans,  that  after  Hamilcar  had  either  killed  or  ta. 
ken  prifoners  all  the  mercenaries,  he  fent  a  large 
del^chn&ent  to  ravage  the  country  d  thofe  I^umt- 

dians 
Digitized  by  'VJ^^^^'V  IV^ 
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d'uns.  That.detachmeot  executed  his' orders  with 
the  Qtmoft  crueltyi  plundering  the  diflri(^,  and 
cracifykig  ^U  tbe  prifoners  without  diftindion. 
Thii  filled  .ibe  reft  with  fuch'Wdigaation  and  re- 
fenimeiit,  that  both  they  and  their  pofterity  ever 
afterwards  bpte  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Car- 
thaglQiansu  ^  Iq  the  time  of  the  ad  Punrc  war,  Sy- 
phix  l^g  of  the  Mafefyli  enliered  into  an  alljaqce 
with  the  RomaOBf  and  gave  the  Carthaginians  4 
conlhierable  defeat.  This  induced  -Gala,  king  of 
the  MaflyUt  to  conclude  a  tivaty  with  the  Car- 
thajTiaiaoS,  in  coorequ^oee-o^  which  bis  fon  Ma- 
finifla  ttarched  aft  the  head  of  a  poweripul  army  to 
give  Sypbax  battle.  :  The  conteil  ended  in  tavoiir 
of  MafinifTa;  30^00  MaiiKfyli  were ^  put  to  the 
r«rord,  and  Sypbax  driven  into  Mauritania ;  and 
the  like  bad  fuc<!efs  attended.  iSyphax  in  another 
engagenent)  where  his  troopa  were  enthrly  de- 
f£?ted  and  diiperfed. 

(5.)NUWt»Uf  HISTORY  OF,  TILL  THE  ESTA- 
RLISHXRMT    OF    MASIHISSA    OA    THE    THRONE^ 

Gala  dying  whilft  his  (bn  MafiniiTa  was  a^tng  at 
the  head  of  theNumidian  troopsfent  to  the  aflift- 
asce  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain,  his  brother 
OetaUxs,^  according  to  the  rules  of  fncceffion  in 
Numidia,  took  pi^iieifion  of  the  MafiytiaA  throne. 
That  prince  dying  foon  after>  Capii^  hits  eldeft 
fon  fttcceeded  him.  But  be  did  imtslong  «DJoy 
his  high  dignity;  for  one  Mezetoius  aperfon  dt 
the  royai  biciod,  btkt  an  enemy  to  i\h^  tiamity  ol 
Gala,  excited  a  great  part  of  hit  fubjeds  to  revolt* 
A  battle  fobn  took  place  between  him  and  Capu* 
(h  in  which  the  latter  was  llain,  with  many  of  the 
nobiHty,  and  hia  army  entirely  defeated.  But 
though  Mezetulus  thus  became  poflefied  of  the 
fovereignty,  he  did  not  think  proper  .to  affuoae 
the  title  of  kirtgt  but  ftyled  himfeif  guardian  to 
Lacumace!t»  the  fiirfiviiig  fon  of  Djcri^lces,  wboni 
be  graced  with  the*  royal  title.  To  fupport  him- 
£rlf  in  bia  nfnrpAion  he  married  the  dowager  of 
Defalees,  who  was  tiannibll's  niece»  and  con£s- 
quently  of  the  ttioft  powerful  family  hi  Carthage. 
To  attain  the  Came  end,  he  fent  ambafladors  to 
Sypbax,  to  conchide  a  t^aty  of  alliance  with  him. 
lo  the  mean  time  MafiniiTa]  receiving  advice  of 
his  uncle's  death,  of  bis  cott6n's  flaughter,  and  of 
Mt^(tutu«'»  vforpatton,  tm mediately  palfed  over 
to  Africa,  and  went  to  the  cpurt  of  Bocchari  kmg 
cf  Maoritaiiia^  to  folicil  fuccours.  Bocchar,  ten* 
fible  of  the  great  injuftice  done  MaiiniOa,  gave 
Um  a  body  of  4000  Moors  to  efcurt  bim  to  his 
<kmiiirion  .  His  fubjedts,  having  beaa  apprifed  ot 
bis  approach,  joined  him  upon  the  frontiers  with 
a  party  of  500  men.  The  Moors,  in  purfUance  of 
tbur  order^  returned  home;  as  foon  as  Mafinifia 
reached  the  confines  of  hib  kingdom^.  Notwith- 
binding  whicfa»  and  the  itnkM  body  that  declared 
fer  him,  having  acgdentally  tnet  Lacumaces  at 
Thapfas  with  an  efcort  going  to  implore  iiyphas^s 
^ftance,  he  droVe  him  into  the  lown,  which  b^ 
carried  by  afiaolt,  after  a  faint  refinance.  Uown 
ever,  Lacttfoacet,  with'  many  of  his  men,  efcaped 
to  Syphax.  The  fame  of  this  exploit  gained  Ma. 
Snifla  fo  gneat  credit,  that  the  Numidians  flocked 
to  him  firum  aH  parta^  ami^  amongft  the  reft,  many 
of  his  father  Gala's  veterans,  who  ptefled  him  to 
c^e  a  fpeedy  and  vigorous  puih  for  his  heredi. 
tary  domakioiM.    LaeiJmaces  having  joined  Me* 


zetulus  with  a  reinforcement  of  MafsefylLin^ 
which  he  had  prevails  d  upon  Syphax  lo  fend  to 
the  alTiftance  of  his  aily,  the  uiuiptr  advanced  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  army  to  oSer  Mafinifia 
battle ;  which  that  prince,  though  much  inferior 
in  nunnbers,  did  no^t  decline.  Hereupon  an  en*/ 
gagement  jenfued  $  which,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
eqi^ality  of  numbers,  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Lacu* 
maces.'  The  immediate  confcquence  of  this  tvic^ 
tory  of  MafioiflX  was  a  quiet  and  peaceable  pofleC* 
fion  ot  hio  kingdom^. ;  Mezetulus  and  Lacumaces» 
with  a  few  that  attended  them,,  flying  ,into  the 
territories  of  Carthage.  *         . 

(6.)  NUBirOIA,  HISTORY  OF,  TILL   THE  0VER« 
THROW  0F.M4SilNlSSA..BY   SYPMAX.      NotWlth- 

ftanding.  this  fuccels,  Z^afiniffa  bt^og  ^apprehen* 
five  that  he  Ihouid  be  obliged  to  fuHaiu  a  war 
againft  Sypbax,  he  offered  to  treat  Lacumaces 
with  96  m^ny  marks. ol^^  diflindlion  as  his  father 
Gala  had  Defalees,.  provided  that  prince  would 
put  himf^f  pnder  his  {)rote^Qn«  He  alfb  pro- 
mifed  Mezetulutt  pardo^  and  a  reltjtution  of  ail 
the  effects  forfeited  by  l^is  treafonabie  condudt,  if 
he  would  make  his  tubOiifliAn  to  him.  Both  of 
•them  readily  complied  with  the  prOpofai,  and  im- 
mediately rieturoed  home;  fo  that  the  tranquillity 
and  repofe  of  iNUmidiai  would  hAve  been  fettled 
upon  a  folid  and  lalting  foundation j.  had  not  this 
been  pfievedted  by  Aidfubal,  wii6  was.  then  at 
Syphax's  court.  He  iufinuated  .to  that  prince, 
who  waa  difpof<^  to  live  amicably  with  his  neigh- 
bours, "  That  be  was  greatly  mtftaken,  if  he 
imagined  Ma^niffa  woitid  beiatitfictl  with  bis  he- 
reditary djiHiitnJOns:  'jihat  be  Vi^as  a  prince  of 
much  greater  capacity  imd  ambitioni  than  either 
his  father  Gala^  his  uncle  I)e(alcefr,  or  any  of  bis 
family  x  That  be  had  difcovered  in  Spain,  marks 
of  a.«ioti  rare  and  uncommon  merit.  And  that» 
in  fine,  unlefs  this  rifing  finme  wa&eXtinguiihed 
htiore  it  came  to  too  great  a  head,  both  the  Ma** 
liKfyiiAn  aud  Carthaginian  Hates  would  be  infalli* 
biy.co»fumed  by  it,"  Syphax  alarmed  by  thefe 
fuggeflionsi  advanced  with  a  numerous  body  of 
foro«s  »o40  a  diitri^  which  had  long  been  in  diipute 
between  him  and  Gal»,  bnt  waa.theb  in  polleflioii 
of  Mafinifia.  This  brought  on  a  general  a&ion 
between  thefe  two  priaces ;  wherem  the  latter  was 
totally  defeated,  his  army  difperfxfd,.and  he  hum* 
felt  obliged- to  6y^to  the  top  of  mount  Balbus,  at- 
teoded>only.by  » lew  of  his  borfe.  Such  a  deci^ 
five  ti^le  at  this  jundUre,  before  Mafinifia  was 
fixed  iHf^s  throng,  could  not  b«t  put  SypkiAx  m^ 
to  pofi'efiion  of  fche  kingdom  of  the  Maflyli.  Mav 
findfa  in  the  raeaat  tinfe  maide  nodurnal  mcurfions 
from  his  poit  upon  miiijint  Balbus,  and  plundered 
all  the  adjacent  oouatty,  particularly  that  pan  of 
the  CarthagimaU  territory  contiguous  to  NumidtA 
This  OiftrtCt  hb.not  only  tborontthiy  pillaged,  but 
like  wife  ifiit  v^afte  with  fire  and  fword,  carrying 
otOf  an  immenle  h6oty,.which  yvas  bougtit  by  tome 
mei  chants,  ivho  had  put  into  one  ot  the  Cariha- 
ginian  ports  fbr  that  purpofe.  in  fine,  he  diu  ihtt 
Cartliaginians  more  damage,  not  only  by.  commit* 
ting  fiidi  dreadful  devaftations,  but  by  maf]'<«cring 
and  cacrying  into  captivity  vaft  numbers  ot  their 
fubje^s  on  this  occafioh,  than  they  could  have 
fultaiued  in  a  pitched  baule,  ot  one  cainp.iign  of 
a  uvular  wai-.  Syphalt,  at  the  prefiing  and  reite- 
rated 
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Yftted  iiiftances  of  the  Carthaginians,  fcnt  Boccbar, 
one  of  his  moft  a^ive  commandere  with  a  detach- 
ment of  4000  foot,  and  Jiooo  horfe,  to  reduce  this 
peftilent  gang  of  robbers,  promifing  him  a  great 
reward  if  he  could  bring  Ma(ini(ra  either  alive  or 
dead.  Bocchar,  watching  an  opportunity,  fur- 
prifed  the  Maifylians,  as  they  Were  draggling  a^ 
bout  the  country  without  any  order  or  difcipline; 
fo  that  he'took  many  prifoners,  difperfed  the  reft, 
and  purfued  Mafinifla  himfelf,  with  a  few  of  his 
men  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  where  he  had  be- 
fore taken  poft.  Confldering  the  expedition  as 
ended,  he  not  on*y  fent  many  head' of  cattle,  and 
tt>e  other  booty  that  had  fallen  into  hib  hands,  to 
Syphax,  but  likewife  ail  the  forces,  except  560  foot 
and.  too  horie.'  With  this  detachment  he  drove 
Mafinifla  from  the  fummit  of  the  hill,  and  purfued 
him  through  feveral  narrow  pafles  and  defiles,  as 
far  as  the  plains  of  Clupea.  Here  he  fo  furround- 
ed  him,  that  all  the  Maflylians  except  four,  were 
put  to  the  fwoFdt  and  Mafinifla  himfelf,  aftec  ha* 
ving  received  a  dangerous  wound,  efcaped  with 
thejitmoft  difficulty.     As  this  w^s  eife^ed  by 


crofling  a  rapid  river^,  in  which  attempt  two  of 
his  four  attendants  periflied  in  th^  fight  of  tbe  de- 
tachment that  purfued  him,  it  was  rumoured  all 
over  Africa,  that  Mafinifla  alfo  was  dro#ned. 
For  fome  time  he  lived  undifcovered  in  a  cave, 
where  he  was  fopported  by  the  robberies  oPthe  two 
borfinnen  that  had  made  their  eicap^  with  him. 
But  having  cured  his  wound  by  the  application 
of  fome  medicinal  herbs,  he  boldly  began  to  ad- 
vance, towarda.  his  own  ftontiein;  In' his  march 
he  was  joined  by  about  40  borfe,  and,'  foon  after 
liis  arrival  among  the  M<ifly]i,  fo  many  people 
flocked  to  him  from  all  parts,  that  out  of  them 
he  formed  an  army  of  6000  foot  and  4000  fiorfe. 
With  thefe  forces  he  not  only  teinfiated  himfelf 
in  the  poflieflion  of  bis  dominions,  but  likewife 
laid  wafte  the  borders  of  the  M^fiefyli.  This  fo 
irritated  Syphax,  that  he  immediately  aflembled 
a  body  of  troops*  and  encamped  very  commodi- 
oufly  upon  a  ridge  of  mountains  between  Cirta 
and  Hippo.  His  army  he  commanded  in  perfon ; 
xnd  detached  his  foo  Vemina,  with  a  confider- 
ahle  force,  to  take  a  eompafs,  and  attack  the  ene^ 
my  in  the  rear.  Sn  purfuaDce  of  his  orders,  Ver- 
-mina  fet  out  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  and 
took  poft  in  the  place  appointed  him,  without 
l>eing  difcoveredby  the  enemy%  In  the  mean 
time.  Syphax  decamped,  and  advanced  to^wards 
the  Maflyli,  to  give  them  battle.  Whc<n  %^  had 
poflefTed  himfelf  of  a  rifiog  ground  that  led  to 
their  camp,  and  ooncluded  that  bis  fon  Vermina 
muft  have  formed  the  ambufcade  bdiind  them,  be 
began  the  fight.  Mafinifla  being  advaQtageoufly 
poftcd,  and  his  fokiiers  diftinguiftiing  themielves 
jn  an  extraordinary  manner,  the  diipute  was  long 
and  bloody.  But  Vermina  unexpectedly  falling 
lipon  their  rear,  and  thus  obliging  them  to  divide 
their  forces,  which  were  fcarce.able  before  to  op- 
pofe  the  main  body  under  Syphax,  they  were  foon 
thrown  into  confuiion,  and  forced  to  betake  them- 
feives  to  a  precipitate  flight.  All  the  avenues  be- 
JOg  blocked  up»  partly  by  Syphax  and  partly  by 
his  fon,  fuch  a  dreadful  flaughter  was  made  of 
the  unhappy  Maflyli,  that  only  Mafinifla  himfelf, 
with  60  horfe,  eicapcd  to  the  Lefler  Syrtis^  Here 
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he  remained  betwixt  the  confines  of  the  Cartha* 
ginians  and  Garamantes,  till  the  arrival  of  Lxlias 
and  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  coaft  of  Atrica.  For 
what  happened  immediately  after  this  junAioD 
with  the  Romans,  fee  Rome. 

(7.)  NuMiDiA,  History  of,  till  the  death 
OF  Masimis^a.  By  the  affiflasce  of  Lselros,  Ma* 
finifla  at  laft  reduced  Syphaz's  kingdom.  Accord* 
ing  t6  Zonoras,  Mafinifla  and  Scipio,  before  the 
memorable  battle  of  Zama,  by  a  ftiatagem,  dq)ri- 
ved  Hannibal  of  fome  advantageous  pofts ;  which, 
with  a  folar  eclipfe  happening  during  the  heat  of 
tfle  adiion,  and  not  a  little  intimidating  the  Cat- 
thaginian  troops,  greatly  contributed  to  the  vic- 
tory the  Romans  obtained.  At  the  condnfion, 
therefore,  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  he  was  amply 
rewarded  by  the  Romans  for  the  important  fer- 
vices  he  had  done  them.  As  for  Syphax,  after 
the  lofs  of  his  dominions,  he  was  kept  m  confine- 
ment for  fome  time  at  Alba ;  whence  being  re- 
moved to  grace  Scipio^s  triumph,  he  died  at  Ti- 
bur  in  bis  way  to  Rome.  Zonoras,  adds,  that  hit 
corpfe  was  decently  interred ;  that  all  the  Nnmi- 


dian  prifoners  were  releaied  ;  and  that  Vermina, 
by  the  affiftance  of  the  Romans,  took  peaceable 
poflefikm  of  his  father's  throne.    However,  part 
of  the  Mafsefylian  kingdom  had  been  before  an. 
nexed  to  MafinifTa's  dommions,  to  reward  that 
prince  for  his  Angular  fidelity  and  attachment  to 
the  Romans.    This  ia  couDtenanccd  by  the  epito- 
miter  of  Livy,  who  fays,  that  Sypbax's  family, 
for  a  coofiderable  time  after  the  ad  Pnnic  war, 
reigned  in  part  of  Numidia;  and  that  Archobar- 
zanes,  Syphax's  grandfon,  hovered  with  a  poir- 
erfiil  army  of  Numidis/ns  upon  the  Carthaginian 
irontiera  a  few  years  before  the  beginning  of  the 
3d  Punic  war.    To  complete  the  hiftory  of  Mi-  | 
aiNissA,  we  need  only  mention  fome  points  of 
his  condud  towards  the  decline  and  clofe  of  lite; 
and  fome  particulars  relating  to  his  charaAer,  ge- 
Dius,  and  habit  of  body,  drawn  from  the  moft 
celebrated  Greek  and  Roman  authors.    By  draw- 
ing* a  line  of  cicumvallation  around  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  under  AfdVobal,  polted  upon  an  emi- 
nence, MafinifTa  cut  off  all  manner  of  fuppHei 
from  them;   which  introduced  both  the  plague 
and  famine  into  their  camp*    As  the  body  of  Nu- 
midian  troops  employed  in  this  blockade  was  not 
near  fo  numerous  as  the  Carthaginian  forces,  it  i> 
evident,  that  the  line  here  mentioned  muft  have 
been  extremely  ftrong,  and  confequently  the  cf- 
fea  of  great  labour  and  art.    The  Carthaginians, 
finding  themfelves  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity, 
concluded  a  -  peace  upon   the  following  terms, 
which  MafinHla  dilated :  i.  That  they  ihould  de- 
liver up  all  d^ferters.    a.  That  they  Ihould  rccal 
their  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  domi- 
nions.   3.  That  they  ihould  pay  him  5000  talents 
of  filver  within  50  years.    4.  That  their  foldiers 
ihould  pafs  nmder  the  yoke,  each  carrying  off  only 
a  fingle  garment.    As  MafiniflTa  bimfelf,  though 
between  80  and  90  yea^  of  age,  conduced  the 
whole  enterprife,  be  mad  have  t^en  extremely 
well  verfied  in  fortification,  and  other  branches  of 
the  military  art.    His  uoderftandiag  iikewtfe  be 
retained  to  thf  laA.    This  happened  a  fliort  time 
before,  the  beginning  of  the  3d  Punic  war.    See 
CAkxH AOE9  §  6.    Soon  after,  the  con^ls  landed 
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ao  anny  in  Africa*  in  order  to  lay  fiege  to  Car- 
thage, without  imparting  to  Mafinifla  their  de- 
fign.    Thb  not  a  little  chagrined  him»  aa  it  was 
contrary  to  the  iormer  pra&ce  of  the  Romab» ; 
wbo,  in  the  preceding  war^  had  communicated 
their  intentions  to  hin>9  and  confulted  him  on  all 
occaOons.    When*  therefore,  the  confuls  applied 
to  him  for  a  body  of  his  troops  to  adi  in  concert 
vtth  their  forces,  he  anfvered,  **  That  they  (bouU 
have  a  reinforcement  when  they  flood  in  need  of 
it."    It  could  not  but  be  provoiLiBgrio  hiiA,  that 
after  he  had  extr^m^ly  weakened  the  Carthagini- 
ans, and  even  brought  them  to  the  brink  of  ruin, 
bis  pretended  imperious  friends  Qtould  come  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  his  vidory,  without  giving  him 
the  leaft  intelligence  of  it.    However,  his  mind 
fooo  returned  to  its  natural  bias,^  in  favour  of  the 
Romans.    Finding  his  end  approaching,  hefent 
to  £aiilianus»  then  a  tribune  m  the  Roman  army, 
to  deiire  a  vifit  from  him.    What  he  propofed  by 
this  vifit,  was  to  inveft  him  with  full  powers  to 
dtfpofe  of  his  kingdom  and  eftate  as  he  (bould 
think  proper,  for  the  benefit  of  his  children.   The 
high  idea  he  had  entertained  of  that  youn^  hero's 
abilities  and  integrity,  together  with  his  gratitude 
and  afifedion  for  the  family  into  which  ^e  was 
adopted,  indsced  him  to  take  thia  itep.    But,  be- 
lieving that  oeath  would  not  permit  him  to  have 
a  pef%>nal  conference  with  JEmilianus  upon  this 
fohjed,  he  informed  his  wife  and  children  in  his 
Uft  momenta,  that  he  had  empowered  him  to  dtf- 
pofe in  an  abfolute  manner  of  all  his  pofiefiions, 
and  to  divide  his  kingdom  amongfk  his  fons.    To 
which  he  fubjoined,  **  I  require,  that  whatever 
^milianns  may  decree,  (hall  be  executed  as  punc- 
tnaJly  as  if  I  myfelf  had  appointed  it  bv  my  will." 
Having  uttered  thefe  wonls  he  expired.  (See  Ma- 
smissA.)    This  prince,  during  his  youth,  had 
met  with  ftrange  reverfes  of  fortune.    However, 
lays  Appian,  being  fupported  by  the  Divine  pro- 
tedioo,  he  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of 
profperity  for  a  long  feries  of  years.    His  king, 
dom  extended  firom  Mauritania  to  the  weftem 
confines  of  Cyrenaica;  whence  it  appears,  that  he 
was  one  of  the  moft  powerful,  princes  of  Africa. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  vaft  trad  he  civi- 
lized, teaching  them  to  cultivate  their  foil,  and  to 
reap  thofe  natural  advantages  which  the  fertility 
of  their  country  offered  them.   He  was  of  a  morp 
robuft  habit  of  body  than  any  of  hiscotemporaries, 
being  blefTed  with  the  greateft  health  and  vigour ; 
which  waa  doubtlefs  owing  to  his  temperance. 
Kotbing  can  better  evince  the  flrength  of  his  con- 
fiitatioa»  than  the  age  of  his  youngeft  fon.  Stem' 
iei^  wbo  was  only  four  years  old  at  his  deceafe. 
Though  above  90  years  of  age,  he  performed  all 
the  cxercifes  uled  by  young  men,  and  always  rode 
without  a  (addle.    Pliny  tells  ns,  that  he  reigned 
above  60  years.   He  was  an  able  commander,  and 
r^tly  fiacilitated    the  redudion   of  .  Carthage. 
Suidas  relates,  that  to  the  kft  he  could  mount  his 
horfe  without  affiftance.    According  to  Appian, 
he  !ef^  a  numerous  well-difciplined  army,  and  an 
iipmeofe  quantity  of  wealth,  behind  him.    Mafi- 
siiTa,  before  hit  death,  gave  hia  ting  to  bis  eldeft 
fbn  Micipfii;  bat  lef^  the  diftribution  of  all  his 
^ other  effeds  and  pofieflions  amongft  his  children 
entirely  to  £miii#nus.    Of  54  fens  that  (Urvived 


him,  only  three  were  legitiriiate,  to  ^it,  Mldjpftf^ 
GulufTsi,  and  Maftanabal.  JEmilianus,  arriving 
at  Cirta  after  he  had  expired,  divided  his  king- 
dom, or  rather  the  government  of  it,  antongft 
thefe  three,  though  to  the  others  he  gave  con- 
fiderable  poflbfTions.  To  Micipfa,  the  eldefl,  who 
was  of  a  pacific  difpofirion,  |ie  afiigned  Citra,  the 
metropolis,  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  in  . 
exclufion  of  the  others^  GulufTa,  the  next  to 
him,  being  a  prince  of  a  military  genius,  had  the 
command  of  the  army,  and  the  tranfading  of  all 
affairs  rela,^ing  to  peace  or  war.  And  Maftanabal, 
the  youngeft,  had  the  adminiftration  ofjufttce, 
an  employment  fuitable  to  his  education,  allotted 
Kim.  They  enjoyed  in  commotf  the  immenfe 
treafures  Mafiniffa  had  amafled,  and  were  all  of 
them  dignified  by  iEmilianus  with  the  royal  title. 
After  ht  had  made  thefe  difpofitions,  he  departed 
from  Cirta,  taking  with  him  a  body  of  Numidian 
troops,  under  the  condud  of  GulufTa,  to  reinforce 
the  Roman  army  that  was  then  adhig  againft  the 
Carthagmians. 

(8.)NUMlDia,    HISTOXY   OF,  TO  THE  DEATH 

OF  MiciPsa.  Maftanabal  and  GulufTa  died  fooa 
after  Uieir  father.  The  latter  had  continued 
to  affift  the  Romans  in  the  third  Punic  war, 
and  the  former  was  pretty  well  verfed  in  the 
Graek  language*  Micipfa  therefore  became  fole 
monarch  of  Kumidia.  In  his  reign,  according  to 
Orofius,  a  great  part  of  Africa  was  covered  with 
locufta,  which  deftroyed  all  the  produce  of  the 
earth,  and  even  devoured  dry  wood.  But  at  laft 
they  were  all  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  African 
fea,  out  of  which  being  thrown  in  vaft  heaps 
upon  the  (bore,  a  plague  enfued,  which  fwept 
away  an  infinite  number  of  animals  of  all  kindfc 
In  Numidia  alone  800,000  men  perifhed,  and  in 
Africa  Propria  200,009 ;  amongft  the  reft,  30,000 
Roman  foldiers  Quartered  in  and  about  Utica  for 
the  defence  of  the  laft  province.  At  Utica,  in 
particular,  the  mortality  raged  to  fuch  a  degree^ 
that  X500  dead  bodies  were  carried  out  of  one  gate 
in  a  day.-  Micipfa  had  two  Tons,  Adherbalan<l^ 
Hiempfal,  whom  he  educated  in  his  palac^,  to* 
gether  with  his  nephew  Jugurtha.  That  young 
prince  vvas  the  fon  of  Maftanabal ;  but  his  mother 
having  been  only  a  concubine,  Mafinifia  had  taken 
no  great  notice  of  him.  However,  Micipfa  con- 
fidering  him  as  a  prince  of  the  blood,  took  as 
much  care  of  him  as  he  did  of  his  own  children. 
Jugurtha  poffefTed  feveral  eminent  qualities,  which 
gained  him  univerfal  efteem.  He  was  very  hand- 
fome,  endued  with  great  ftrength  of  body,  and 
adorned  with  the  fineft  intelleAual  endowments. 
He  exei^cifed  himfelf  in  running,  riding,  hurling 
the  javelin,  and  other  manly  exercifes,  fuited  to 
the  martial  genius  of  the  Numidians.  The  obace 
was  his  chief  delight ;  but  it  was  that  of  lions  and 
other  favage  beafls.  Sallnft,  to  finifh  his  charac- 
ter, tells  us,  that  he  excelled  hi  all  things,  and 
fpoke  very  little  of  himfelf.  His  talents  at  firft 
charmed  Micipfa,  who  thought  them  an  orna- 
ment to  his  kingdom.  But  he  foon  began  to  re- 
fled,  that  he  was  confiderably  advanced  in  years, 
and  his  children  in  their  infancy ;  that  mankind 
naturally  thirft  after  power,  and  often  ftick  at  no- 
thing to  gratify  their  ambition.  Thefe  refledlions 
excited  his  jealottfy,  and  d^crroined  him  to  ev 
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^ofe  Jugurtha  to  various  dangew,  fomc  of  which  ^eftiori  of  his  enemies.    XJponi^hicTi  the  majorilT 

be  hoped,  might- prove  fatal  to  him.    For  this  of  the  fenate  declared  in  hia  fivour.    Afew,  how- 

Furbofe  he  gave  him  the  command  of  ^  body  of  ever,  who  were  not  abandoned  toeormption,in 
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forces  which  he  fent  to  affift  the  Romans^  who 
were  then  befiegrng  Numantia,  But  Jugurtha, 
by  his  admifa'ble  condu^,  not  only  efcaped  all 
danger,  but  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  whole 
army,  and  Scipio  fent  a  high  char;)6ler  of  him  to 
his  uncle  Micipfa,  while  he  alfo  fiYe  him  fome 
prudent  advice  in  relation  to  his  future  condu^. 
After  his  return  from  Spain  the  whole  nation 
atmoft  adored  hinri.  The  heroic  bravery  he  had 
fliown  there,  his  utidaonted  courage,  joined  to  the 
titmoft  calmnefs  of  mind,  and  above  all  the  ad- 
vantageous teftimonials  of  his  condud  given  by 
Scipio,  attracted  an  univerfal  efteem.  Micipfa 
hiqnfelf,  charmed  with  the  high  idea  the  Roman 
general  had  entertained  of  his  merit,  changed  his 
behaviour  towards  him  ;  refolving,  if  poflible,  to 


6f)-ed  vpon  bringing  him  to  condign  punijhment. 
But  as  they  could  not  prevail,  he  bad  the  bed 
part  of  Numrdia  allotted  Him,  and  Adherbal  aas 
forced  to  reft  fatisfied  witb  the  remainder.  Ju- 
gurtha, (ending  now  that^'every  thing  was \cnal 
at  Rome,'  thought  he  might  purfue  his  towering 
proje^s  without  any  oblftruAiof>  from  that  quar- 
ter. He  theuefere  threw  off  the  mafe*  and  attack- 
ed his  cooBn  by  opeh  force.  A^  Adherbal  was 
a  prince  of  a  pacifirc  difpofitton,  and  in  ahnoft  all 
reip^dts  the  reverfe  of  Juguhhai  he  was  by  no 
means  a  match  for^him.  The  latter  theref  re 
pillaged  hie  territories,  ftormed  feveral  of  "his  fort- 
reffes,  and  over- rah  a  gVrat  part  of  hi>  kingdom 
without  oppofition.  Adherbal,  depending  on 
the  friendship  of  the  Romans,  which  his  father  in 
his  laft  piomerits  aifured'him  woulfd  be  a  ftrooger 


win  his  afFediion  by  kindnefs.    He  therefore  adop. 

ted  him,  and  declared  him  joint  heir  with  his   fupport  to  htm  than  all  the  troops  and  treaforw 
two  fons  to  the  crown.    Finding  fome  few  years    in  the  un!ver(e',  difpatched  deputies  to  Rome  to 
afterwards,  that  his  end  approached,  he  fent  for    complain  of  thefe  hoftilities.    ButwbtHl  helofr 
all  three  to  his  bed -fide ;  where,  in  the  prefenee 
of  the  whole  court,  he  defired  Jugurtha  to  recoi- 
led with  what  extreme  tendernefs  he  had  treated 
him,  and  coufequently  to  contider  how  welf  he 
had  deferved  at  his  hands.     He  then  in  treated 
him  to  proieft  his  children  on  aH  occafions ;  who, 
beiffg  before  related  to  him  by  the  ties  of  blood, 
were  now  by  their  father's  bounty  become  his 


his  time  in  fending  thither  fruitlefs  deputation  , 
Jugurtha  overthrew  him  in  a  pitched  battle,  and 
foon  after  fhut  him  up  in  Cirta.  During  the 
fiege  of  this  city,  Ro^jian  commiffioncrs  arrived 
there,  to  perfuade  both  parties  to  an  accommo. 
dation;  but  finding:  Jugtirtha  untradable,  they 
returned  without  fo  much  as  conferring  with 
Adherbal.     A  fecond  deputation,  compofed  of 


brethren.     To  fix  him  the  more  firmly  in  their    fenators,  with  ^roilius  Scaurus,  prefidcnt  of  the 


intereft,  he  likewife  compliment^  him  upon  his 
bravery,  addrefs,  and  con  Aim  mate  prudence.  He 
farther  iniinuated,  that  neither  arms  rtor  treafures 
conftitute  the  ftrength  of  a  kingdom,  but  friends, 
who  arc  neither  won  by  arms  nor  gold,  but  by 
real  fervices,  and  an  inviolable  fidelity.  Then  ad- 
drelling  himfelf  to  Adherbal  and  Hiempfal,  "  And 


fenate,  at  their  head,  landed  fotrje  time  after  at 
Utica,  and  fnmmoned  Jugurtha  to  appear  before 
them.  Tha^  'prmce  at '  fi^^  feemed  to  be  under 
dreadful  apprehenfions,  efpecially  as  Scanrus  re- 
proached him  with  his  enormous  crimes,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  r^fentment  of  the  Ro- 
mans, i^  he  did  uot  immediately  ralfe  the  fiege  oi 
Cir^d.  However,  the  Numidian,  by  his  addnfs, 
Vind  the  irrefifVible  power  of  hi^  gold,  fo  mMlifitd 


you  (faid  he)  I  enjoin  to  pay  the  higheft  reverence 

to  Jugurtha.    Endeavour  to  imitate,  and  if  poiH-  .^ 

We  furpafs,  his  exalted  merit,  that  the  world  may  ^caunis,  that  he  left  Adherbal  ^.hi?  mercy.    In 

tjot  •hereafter  obferve  Micipfa's  adopted  fonto  fine,  Jugurtha  had  at  laft  Cirta  furreni^ered  to  him, 

hav^  reflected  greater  glory  upon   his  memory  upon  condition  only  that  he  ihou Id  fpare  the  life 

than  his   own   children."    Spon   after,  Micipfa,  of  Adherbal.    BMt  the  mercilefs  tyra^^it,  in  ?iola- 


who,  according  to  Diodorus,  was  a  prin'ce'of  an 
amiable  chara^er,  expired. 

(9.)NUM1DIA»  HISTORY  OF,  TO   THE  DRrSAT 

OF  JtrcuRTHA  AT  Thala.  Micipfa's  kindnefs 
made  no  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  the  tmgrateful 
Jugurtha.  Soon  after  the  old  king's  death,  he 
found  means  to  aflaflinate  Hiempfal  in  the  city 
of  Thirmida  where  his  treafures  were  depofited, 
and  drive  Ad  Verbal  out  of  his  dominions.  That 
unhappy  prince  fled  to  Rome,  where  he  en- 
ileavoured  to  engage  the  fenate  to  efpoufe  his 
jquarrel ;  but,  notwithftanding  the  juftice  of  his 
ieaufe,  they  had  not  -virtue  enough  to  fupport  him. 


tion  of  the  hws  of  humanity  as  -w^W  as  the  cap!- 
tufation,  when  he  had  got  poffeffion  of  the  town, 
ordered  him  to  be  put  fo  a  moft  cruel  death. 
The  merchants  likewife,  and  all  the  Niitnidian? 
in  the  place  capable  of  bearing  arms,  hecaufec! 
without  diftindlion  to  be  put  to  the  fword.  Every 
perfon  of  humanity  at  Rome  'was  ftruck  with 
horror  at  tl  e  news  of  this  tragical  event.  Yet  ah 
the  venal  fenators  ftill  concurred  with  JugurthVs 
miiiifters  in  palliating  his  enormous  crimes.  Not- 
withftanding which,  the  people,  excited  by  Caius 
Meinmius  their  tribune,  who  bitterly  inveighed 
againft  the  venality  of  the  f?nate,  refolved  not  to 


Jngurtha's  ambafladors,  by  diftributing  vaft  fums  let  fo  fligrant  an  inftance  of  villainy  go  unpunifn 
iof  money  amongft  the  fenators,  brought"  them  fo  ed:  This  induced  the  Senatp  Irkewife  to  declare 
fer  over,  that  a  majority  paFliated  his  inhuman  their  intention  to  chaftife  Jugurtha.  For  this  pur- 
proceedings.  This  encouraged  thofe  minlfters  pofe  an  army  was  levied  to  invade  Numidia,  and 
to  pretend  that  Hiempfal  had  been  killed  by  the  the  command'  of  it  given  t9  the  conful  Calptir- 
Nunridians  on  account  of  bis  exceffive  cruelty,  nius  Beftii,  a  perfon  of  great  abilities  but  of  the 
■attd  that  Adherbal  was  the  aggreffor  in  the  late  moft  infatihble  avarice.  Jugurtha  being  inforrred 
troubles.  Thev  therefore  intreated  the  fenate  to  of  thefe  great  preparations,  fent  his  fon  to  Rome, 
.fudge  of  Jugiirtha's  behavrour  in  Africa  from  his  to  avert  the  impending  ftorm,  plentifully  fupp^>«^ 
^Ondudfc  at  NumaDtia/ratber  than  from  the  fug-    with  money.    0ut  fieftia^in  the  hopes  of  great 
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advifiUgei'from  an  iovftfien  of  Numidia,  defeated 
all  \m  intriguet,  and  got  i^  decree  pafleds  orderiog 
him  and  his  attendants  to  depart  Italy  in  ten  days, 
vnleft  they  were  come  to  deliver  up  the  king  him- 
fitf,  and  idl  hn  territories^  to  the  republic.  Tbid 
deoee  beiog  notified  to  tfaemy  they'  returned 
without  id  much  ae  having  entered  the  gates  of 
iloo^e ;  and  the  conful  foon  after  landed  with  a 
powerful  army  in  Africa.  For  fome  time  be  car- 
ried on  the  war  very  bri&)y,  he  reduced  federal 
ftwog  holds,  and  took  many  Numidians  prKbners. 
But  upo&  the  arrival  of  Scamtis,  a  peace  was 
granted  Jngnrtba  upon  advantageous  t,enns. 
That  prince  coming  hrbm  Vaca»  the  place  of  his 
lefidence,  to  the  Roman  camp,  to  confer  with 
Beftia  and  Scuums,  and  the  preliminaries  of  the 
treaty  being  immediately  after  fKiied  between 
them  to  private  coDferences,  every  body  at  Rooie 
was  convinced  that  the  prefident  of  the  fenate 
and  the  coafai  had  to  their  avarice  facrificed  the 
RpnbHc.  The  indignation  therefore  of  the  people 
in  general  difplayed  itfelf  in  the  ftrongelt  manner. 
Memmins  aMb  6red  them  with  his  fpeeches.  it 
was  therefore  refolved  to  difpatch  the  praetor 
Caffius,  a  man  they  conid  confide  in^  to  Numidia, 
to  prevail  upon  Jugurtha  to  come  to  Rome, 
that  they  might  learn  from  himfelf  which  of  their 
generals  and  fenators  bad  i)een  feduced  by  the 
peftilent  influence  of  corruption.  Upon^is  arrival 
there  he  bribed  one  Bsbius  Salca,  a  num  of 
great  auAorhy  amongft  the  plebeians,  but  of  in- 
£rtiable  avarice,  by  whofe  affiftani^e  he  not  only 
eluded  all  the  endeavours  of  the  people  of  Rome 
to  briiig  him  to  juftice,  but  likewife  enabled 
Bomilcar,  one  of  his  attendants,  to  get  Maffiva, 
an  illegitunate  fon  of  Micipfa,  afiaffinated  in  the 
ftrects  of  Rome.  That  young  prince  was  adviied 
by  many  Romans  of  probity,  well-wiftiers  to  the 
&miiy  of  Blafiniflay  to  apply  for  the  kingdom  of 
Namidia ;  which  coming  to  Ju|;urtha's  ears,  -he 
prtfcnted  the  application  by  this  execrable  ftep* 
However,  be  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy  immedi- 
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the  plebefans  to  inquire  into  the  conduft  of  thofr^ 
perKMS  by  whofe  affiftaoce  Jugurtha  had  eluded 
ail  the  decrees  of  the  fenate.  This  occafioned^a 
great  fenaent,  which  produced  a  profecutton  of 
•the  guilty  fenatcfs,  that  was  «airied  on  for  fome 
time  with  the  utmoft  seal.  Lucius  Metelkw  the 
confiit,  during  thefe  tranfeaioos,  had  Numidia 
affigncd  him  n>r  his  provmce,  and  was  appointed 
general  of  the  army  agaioft  Jugurtha.  As  be 
perfedly  difregardod  wealth,  the  Numidtan  found 
him  fuperior  to  all  his  offers.  To  this  be  joined 
«U  the  ether  virtues  which  conftitute  a  great 
general;  fo  that  Jugurtha  found  him  in  ail  refpedr 
inacceffible.  He  was  therefore  now  forced  to  re- 
gulate his  conduct  according  to  the  motions  of 
Metettus  with  the  greateft  caution ;  and  to  exert 
his  utmoft  bravery,  Metellus's  lieutenant,  being 
likewife  H  perfon  of  uncommon  merit,  the  Romans 
reduced  Vacca,  a  large  opulent  city,  and  the 
moft  celebrated  ma#t  in  Numidia.  They  alfo 
defeated  Jugurtha 4n  a  pitched  battle;  overthrew 
Bomilcar,  one  of  his  generals,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  MuthuUus ;  and,  in  fine,  forced  Jugurtha  to 
take  fiieltcr  in  a  place  rendered  almoft  inacceflible 
by  rocks  and  woods.  However,  Jugurtha  exert- 
ed himftif  furpriflngly,  exhibiting  the  courage* 
abilities,  and  attention  of  a  confummate  general, 
to  whom  defpair  admtnifters  freAi  ilrength,  and 
fuggefts  new  lights.  But  bis  troops  could  not 
make  head  agalnft  the  Romans;  they  were  again 
worfted  by  Marius,  though  they  obliged  Metellua 
to  raife  the  fiege  of  Zama.  Jugurtha  tberefprer 
finding  his  country  everywhere  ravage,  his  moft 
opulent  cities  plundered,  his  fortrefles  reduced, 
his  towns  burnt,  vaft  numbers  of  his  fufcjeds 
put  to  the  fword  knd  taken  prifoners,  began  to 
think  ferioufly  of  eodiihg  to  an  accommodatioa 
with  the  Romans,  His  favourite,  Somiicar,  in 
whom  h>  repofed  the  higheft  confidence,  but  wha 
had  been  gained  over  by  Metellus,  obferving  this 
difpofition,  perfuaded  him  to  deliver  up  hiH  ele- 
phants, moneyy  arms,  horfes,  and  deferters,  into 


ateiy.   Jugurtha  had  fcarce  fet  foot  iii  Africa,  -the  hands  of  the  Romans.    8ome  of  theCe  laft;  to 

when  he  received  advice  that  the  ienate  had  avoid  pumftnientV  retired  to  Bocchus  king  of 

aonolled  the  ihamefiil  peace  concluded  with  him  14aciritama,  andlifted  in  bis  fervice.  Biiit  Metellus 

by  Beftia  and  Scaurus.    Soon  after,  the  conful  -ordering  Jugurtha  to  repair  to  Tifidinm,  a  city 

Albinos  tranfported  a  Roman  army  into  Numidia.  of  JNumidiSi  and' wait  -farther  diredions,  and  lie 


Flattering  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  reducing 
Jugurtha  to  reafon,  he  found  himfelf  deceived ;  for 
that  crafty  prince,  by  various  artifices,  fo  amufed 
and  iropofed  upon  Albtirus,  that  nothing  of 
moment  happened  that  campaign.    His  brother 


refufing^hoftilities  were  renewed  with  greater  fury 
than  ever,  fortune  now  feeroed'to  declare  in 
favour  ef  Jugurtha  t  he  retook  Vacca,  arid'maf- 
fecred  all  the  Rpmtin-  garrifon,  except  Ttirplliva 
the  commandant.   But  foon  after  a 'Roman  fegi6ii 


Aulus,  who  fncceeded  him  in  the  command  of  'feized  again  upon'  it,  and  treated  the  inhabitjlnti^ 

the  army,  was  ftiU  more  uefuccefsful ;  for  after  with  the  utndoft  feveirity.    About  this  time  Gauda^ 

a  fruitlda  attentat  to  befiege  Suthel,  where  the  a  fon  of  Maftanabal,  4h6m  Micipfa  in  his  wiU 

king's  treafnres  were  depofited,  he  marched  his  ^had  appointed  to  fticceed  if  his  two  legitimate 

forces  into  a  defile  out  of  which  he  found  it  fons  and  Jugurtha  di£d  without  iflbe,  wrote  to 


impoffible  to  extricate  himfelf.  He  therefore  was 
obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  ignominious  ceremony 
of  pafiing  under  the  Toht  with  all  his  men, 
and  to  quit  Numidia  in  ten  days,  to  lave  his 
troops  from  immediate  deftrudion.  This  fean- 
daloQs  treaty  was  declared  void  at  Rome,  as  being 
concluded  vrithout  the  authority  of  the  people. 
The  Romao  troops  retired  into  Africa  Propria, 
which  they  had  now  reduced  into  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province.  In  the  mean  time  Caius  Ma- 
milius  LimeUuus,  tribune  of  the  people,  excited 
Vol..  XVI.  Fait  L 


the  fenate  in  f&vour  of  Marius,  who  was  then  ea- 
deavouring  to  fupplant  Metellus.  Cauda,  having 
his  underftahding  impaired»  fell  ah  eafy  prey  to 
the  adulation  of  Marius.  The  Roman,  ibotbin^ 
his  vanity,  aflured  him,  that  as  he  was  the  next 
heir  to  the  crown,  he  might  depend  upon  bebg 
fixed  upon  the  Numidian  throne,  aa  fooo  as 
Jugurtha  was  either  killed  or  taken ;  and  that  this 
muft  foon  happen,  when  once  he  appeared  at  the 
diead  of  the  Roman  army  with  an  unlimited  com- 
miilion.  8oon  after,  Bomilcar  and  Nabdalfa  form- 
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cd  a  defign  to  afl'atii.iale  }ugurtha» 
tion  of  Metellus ;  but  thi»  being  dete^cd^  Bomil 
car  and  moft  of  his  accomplices  fufiered  death. 
The  plot  however  bad  fuch  ao  effcdt  upon  Jugur- 
lha»  that  he  enjoyed  afterwards  no  tranquillity. 
He  faipeCted  perfou*  or  all  den^.minationsy  Nu- 
midtans  as  well  as  foreigoers,  of  feme  black  de- 
figns  againft  him  t  Perpetual  terrors  fat  brooding 
ever  his  mind  ;  he  often  changed  his  bed*  and  his 
fieep^was  dilturbed  by  a  (pirit  of  fear,  jealqmfyy 
and  diAra^ion.  Jugurtha  having  deftroyed  great 
numbers  of  bis  friehds  on  fufpicion  of  their  having 
been  concerned  in  the  late  confpiracy,  and  many 
more  defcrting  to  the  Romau^  and  Bocchus  king 
of  Mauritania,  he  found  himfe^f  deftitute  of  coun- 
iellors,  generals,  and  all  perfons  capable  of  aiTut- 
ing  him  in  carrying  on  the  war.  This  threw  him 
into  a  deep  melancholy,  which  rendered  him  dif- 
&tiB6ed  with  every  thing,  and  made  him  fatigue 
hiS  troops  with  a  variety  of  contradidory  motions. 
At  laft  he  was  forced  by  Metellus  to  a  battle. 
That  part  of  the  Numidian  army  which  Jugdrtha 
commanded,  behaved  with  refolution ;  but  the 
other  Bed  at  the  firft  onfet.  The  Romans  there- 
fore entirely  defeated  them,  took  all  their  ftand- 
ards,  and  made  a  few  pnfoners.  A  few  were 
flain  in  the  adion,  but  the  majority  fled.  Metel- 
lus purfued  Jugurtha  and  his  fugitives  to  Tkala. 
His  march  being  through  vafl  deferts,  was  extreme- 
ly tedious  and  difficult.  But  being  fupplied  with 
water  by  the  natives,  who  fubmitted.  to  him, 
Metellus  .advanced  towards  that  city  ;  when  a  co-' 
pious  ihower  of  rain,  a  phenomenon  in  thofe  de- 
farts,  proved  a  feafonable  refreihment  to  his 
troops.  This  fo  animated  them*  that  upon  their 
arrival  before  Thala,  they  attacked  the  town  with 
fiich  vigour,  that  Jugurtha,  with  bis  family,  and 
treafures  depofited  therejn,  t^ougbt  proper  to 
abandon  it.  After  a  brave  defence,  it  was  reduced ; 
the  garrifon,  confining  of  Roman  deferten,  JGet- 
ting  fire  to  the  king'fr  palace^  and  confuming  them- 
ielves  with  every  thing  yaluable  in  the  flames, 
(lo^)  NuMiDiA,  HisToay  of,  to  the  oeli- 

TERMG    UP  OF  JuGURTHA  TO  SyLl.A.     JUgUr- 

tha,  being  now  reduced  to  great  extremities,  re 
tired  into^  Gstulia,  where  he  formed  a  confider- 
able  corps.  From  thence  be  ad  vanced  to  the  con- 
fines of  Mauritania.}  and  engaged  Bocchus  king 
of  that  country,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  him.  In  conib- 
^uenoeof  which,  having  reinforced  his  Gztuliaa 
troops  with  a  powerful  body  of  Mauritanjans,  he 
turacd  the  tables  upon  Ajeteilus,  and  obliged  him 
to  keep  clofe  within  his  entrenchments.  Salluit 
informs  us,  that  Jugurtha  bribed  Bocchus's  mi- 
nifters  to  influence  th^  prince  in  his  favour ;  and 
that  liaving  obtained  an  audience,  he  infinuated, 
that,  <ihoiild  Numidia  be  fubdued,  Mauritania 
muft  be  involved  in  iis  ruin,  efpecially  as  the  Ro- 
mans teemed  to  have  vowed  the  deftrudion  of  all 
the  tfeonea  in  the  miiverfe.  Bocchus  was  aUb 
determined  to  affift  Jugurtha  againft  his  enemies, 
by  the^  flight  the  Romans  had  formerly  fliown 
him.  Tha4  prince,  at  the  firft  breaking  out  of  the 
war^  bad  ient  ambafladbrs  to  Rome,  to  propofe 
ap  offenfive  and  defenfive  alliance  to  the  republic  ;* 
which,  though  of  the  utmoft  confeqiience  to  it  at 
cjiat  jun^ure,  ft  fe»of  the  moa  venal  and  inia.. 
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at  the  inftiga*    mom  fenators  prevented  from  taking  e0ed.  Thif 
undoubtedly  wrought  more  powerfuly  upon  Boc- 
chus in  favour  of  Jugurtha,  than  the  relatiou  he 
ftood  in  to  him.  «Such  was  the  fituation  of  aifaiiii, 
when  Metellus  received  advice  of  the  promotioD 
of  Marius  to  the  confulate.    But,  notwitHand- 
ing  this  injurious  treatment,  he  generoufly  en- 
deavoured to  draw  off  Bocchus  from  Jugurtha, 
though  this  would  facilitate  the  redudion  of  Ku- 
midia  for  his  rival.    To  this  end  ambailador^  were 
difpatched  to  the  Mauritanian  court,  who  ioti- 
mated  to  Bocchus,  "  That  it  would  be  highly  im- 
prudent to  come  to  a  rupture  with  the  Romans, 
an<)  that  he  had  now  a  fine  opportunity  of  con- 
cluding a  moft  advantageous  treaty  with  them," 
&c.    To  this  Bocchus  replied,    ••  That  thtre 
was  nothing  he  wiihed  for  more  than  peace,  but 
that  he  could  not  help  pitying  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  Jugurtha;  that  if  the  Romans,  there- 
fore, would  grapt  that  prince  the  fame  terms  they 
had  offered  him,  he  would  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation."    Metellus  let  the  Mauritaniao  mo- 
narch know,  that  it  was  not  in  hi^  power  to  com- 
ply with  what  he  defired.    However,  he  took 
care  to  keep  up  a  private  negociation  with  him 
till  Mario&'s  arrival.    By  this  condudt  he  ferved 
two  ends ;  xft,  he  prevented  Bocchus  from  coming 
to  a  general  adtion  with  his  xroops,  as  Jugurtha 
vyifhed ;  and  adly,  this  inadion  enabled  him  to 
difcoyer  fomething  of  the  geniui  and  difpofitioo 
of  the  Moors  j  a  nation  of  whom  the  Romans 
had  fcarce  formed  any  idea.    Jugurtha,  being  in- 
formed that  Marius,  with  a  nuoierous  army,  was 
landed  at  Utica,  advifed  Bocchus  to  retire,  with 
part  of  the  troops,  to  fome  place  of  difficult  ac- 
cefs,  whilft  be  himfelf  took  poft  upon  another  in- 
acceffibie  fpot  with  the  remaining  corps.    By  this 
meafure,  he  hoped  the  Romans  would  be  obliged 
to  divide  their  forces,  and  thus  be  more  expoled 
to  his  attacks.    However,  he  was  difappointed, 
for  Marius  cut  oiT  great  numbers  of  the  Gaetulian 
marauders,  defeated  many  of  Jugurtha's  parties, 
and  had  almofl  taken  that  prince,  himfelf  near 
Cirta.     Thefe  advantages  intimidated  Bocchus, 
who  now  made  overtures  for  ao  accomnv^^s^io^ » 
.but  the  Romans  paid  no  attention  to  them.    In 
the  meaa  time  Marius  pufhed  on  his  conquefts, 
reducing  feveral  places,  and  at  Ufl  refolved  to 
befiege  C^ipfa.    That  this  en  terprife  might  be  con- 
duded  with  the  greater  fecrecys  he  fuffered  not 
the  leaft  hint  of  his  defiga  to  tranfpire,  not  even 
among  his  officers.    To  blind  them,  he  detached 
A.  Manlius,   one  of  bis  lieutenants,  with  fome 
light  armed  cohorts,  to  the  city  of  Lares,  where 
he  had  fixed  his  principal  n\agazine,  and  depo- 
fited the  military  cheft..  He  then  bent  his  march 
towards  the  Tanais,  and  in  fix  days  airived  upon 
its  banks ;  where  he  pitched  bis  tents  to  refreih 
his  troops;  after  which  he  advanced  to  Capfk, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  it.    As  the  fituation 
of  this  city  rendered  it  extremely  commodious 
to  Jugurtha,  whole  operations  during  the  war, 
it  had.  exceedingly  favoured,  he  delivered  it  up 
to  the  ibidiers  to  be  plundered  and  levelled  with 
the  ground.    The  citizens,  Wng  more  (trongly  at- 
tached to  that  prince  than  any  of  the  other  Ku- 
midtans,  and  of  courfe  bearing  a  more  implacable 
hatred  to  the  RomanSi  he  put  to  the  fword  or 

^       fold 
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few  for  flaves.    The  Numidians,  ever  after  thU    thi:  uAvat  of  New  Jijuuntunta 
txploily  dreaiied  the  very  name  of  Marius ;  who 


M 


now,  M  his  own  opinion,  had  eclipfed  the'glory 
of  all  bis  predcceflbr's  great  achievements,  parti- 
cnlarfy  the  reduaion  of  Thala,  a  city,  in  ftrength 
and  6tftation,  nearly  refembling  Capfa.    Moft  of 
the  places  of  ftrength  in  Nomidia  either  opened 
their  gates,  or  were  abandoned  at  his  approach, 
being  terrified  wiih  what  had  happened  to  Capfa, 
Others,  taken  by  ftorm,  he  laid  in  aflies ;  and  in 
ihort,  filled  the  moft  part  of  Numidia  with  blood, 
hofror,  and  confufion.    Then,  after  an  obftioate 
defence,  he  reduced  a  cattle  that  feemed  impreg. 
aable,  feated  near  Malucha,  where  Jugurtha  kept 
part  of  bis  treafares.  In  the  mean  time,  Jugurtha 
■ot  being  ab»e  to  prevail  upon.Bocchus  to  ad- 
▼ance  into  Numidia,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 
to  his  ufual  method  of  bribing  the  Mauritanian 
minifters.    He  alfo  promifed  him  a  3d  part  of  his 
kingdom,  provided  they  could  either  drive  the 
Romans  out  of  Africa,  or  get  all  the  Numidian 
dominions  confirmed  to  him  by  treaty.    So  con- 
iderable  a  ceffion  prevailed  oh  Bocchus  to  fup- 
pwt  Jugurtha  with  his  whole  power.    The  two 
African  monarchs  having  joined  their  forces,  fur- 
prifed  Marius  near  Cirta  as  he  was  going  into  win- 
ter quarters.    The  Roman  general  was  fo  pufhed 
onthisoccafion,  that  the  barbarians  thought  them- 
fclves  certain  of  viAory ;  but  their  iiicaution  en- 
abled  Marius  to  give  them  a  defeat ;  which  was 
followed  4  days  after  by  fo  complete  an  overthrow, 
that  their  numerous  army,  confifting  of  90*000 
men,  by  the  acceflion  of  a  corps  of  Moors,  under 
Rjccbus's  fon,  Volux,  was  entirely  ruined.   Sylla, 
Marias's  lieutenant,  moft  eminently  diftinguiihed 
himfrff  in  the  laft  adion,  which  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  his  greatneTs.    Bocchus,  now  looking  up- 
pD  Jugurtha's  conjiition  as  defperate,  and  not  be- 
iDg  willing  to  mn  the  rift  of  lofing  his  dominions, 
ftowcd  a  diipofition  t6  clap  up  a  peace  with 
Rome.    However,  the  Romans  told  him,  that  he 
could  not  be  ranked  amongft  their  friends,  til|  he 
had  delivered  up  Jugurtha,  their  inveterate  ene- 
my.    Boccfaut  having  entertained  an  high  idea  of 
an  alliance  with  Rome,  refolved  to  fecure  it ;  and 
was  confirmed  in  his  refolution  by  Dabar,  a  Nu- 
midian prince,  the  fon  of  Maflugwda,  and  def- 
andcd  by  bit  mother  from  MafinilTa.     Being 
ciotely  attached  to  the  Romans,  and  extremely 
agreeable  to  Bocchus,  he  defeated  all  the  intrigues 
of  Afpar,  Jugurtha's  minifter.    Upon  Syl^*8  ar- 
"^  at  the  Mauritanian  court,  the  aflfeir  there 
feemed  to  be  entirely  fettled.    However,  Bocchus, 
»no  was  in  the  bi^eft  degree  perfidious,  debated 
withm  bimfelf,  whether  he  ftiould  facrifice  Sylla 
w  Jugurtha,  who  were  both  then  in  his  power. 
The  fudden  changes  in  his  countenance,  his  air, 
and  his  whole  pcrfon,  (howed  how  ftrongly  his 
mmd  was  agitated.    But  at  laft  he  delivered  up 
Jngurtha  to  Sylla,  to  be  conduded  to  Marius^ 
who,  by  that  fucceftful  event,  happily  terminated 
"^dangerous  war.    (See  Jitgurtha.) 

(ixO  Numidia,  History  of,  to  the  total 
coMQUEST  OP  IT  BY  THE  RoMANs.  The  king- 
™ni  of  Numidia  was  now  reduced  to  a  new 
«onn :  Bocchus,  for  his  importaiit  fervices,  had  the 
country  of  the  MaTarfyli  contiguous  to  Mauri- 
taou,  aiSgned  himi  vfhich,  from  this  timci  took 
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or  the  country  of  the  Malfyli,  was  divided  into 
three  parts ,  one  of  which  was  given  to  Hiempfal, 
another  to  Mandreft^l,  both  ckfcendAnts  of  Maft- 
pifia ;  and  the  third  the  Romans  annexed  to  Af- 
rica Propria,  or  the  Roman  Province  adjacent  to 
it.    Jugurtha's  two  fons  furvived  him,  but  fpent 
their  lives  in  captivity  at  Vcnufia.    However,  one 
of  them  named  Oxyntas,   was  releafed   from 
his  confinement  by  Aponius  who  befieged  Acerras 
in  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  the  Italian 
alljes,  and  brought  him  to  his  army,  where  he  treat- 
ed him'as  king,  fo  draw  the  Numidian  forces  oft' 
from   the   Roman  fervlce.      Accordingly    thofe 
'  Numidians  no  fooner  heard  that  the  fon  of  their 
king  was  fighting  for  the  allies,  than  they,  began 
to  defert  by  companies;    which  obliged  Julius 
Caefar  to  fr'pd  all  his  Numidian  cavalry  back  into 
Africa.    A  few  years  after  this  event,  Pompey 
defeated  Cneius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  Hi- 
arbas  one  of  the  kings  of  Numidia,  killing  i7,qpQ 
of  their  men  upon  the  fpot ;  purfued  the  fui»itlve8 
to  their  camp,  which  he  foon  forced,  put  Domi. 
tius  to  the  fword,  and  took  Hiarbas  prifoeer.     He 
then  reduced  that  part  of  Numidia  which  belong- 
ed to  Hiarbas,  who  hjd  fucceeded  Mandreftal,  and 
gave  it  to  Hiempfal,  a  Nuniidian  prince,  defcend< 
ed  from  Mafimfia,  Who  had  always  pppofed  the 
Marian  fa^ion.   Suetonius  informs  us,  that  a  dif- 
pute  happened  between  Hiempfal  and  one  Mafin- 
tha,  a  noble  Numidian,  when  Julius  Caefar  firft 
began  to  n^dke  a   figure    in    the   world;   that 
Cflefar  warmly  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  Mafintha^ 
and  grofdy  infutted  Juba,  Hlempfal's  fon,  when 
he  fttempted  to  vindicate  his  father's  condudl  on 
this  occafion.    He  pulled  him  by  the  beard,  than 
which  a  more  unpardonable  aftront  could  not  be 
oflfered  to  an  African.    In  ihort,  he  fcreened  Ma- 
fintha  from  the  infultS'  and  violence  of  his  ene- 
mies; which  was  the  reafon  of  Juba's  adhering 
fo  clofeiy  afterwards  to  the  Pompeian  fadion.  In 
cpnfequence  of  this  indignity,  Juba  did  Cae£fr 
great  damage  in  the  civil  wars  betwixt  him  and 
Pompey.    By  a  ftratagem  he  drew  Curio,  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  into  a  general  adioo,  which  it  was 
his  intereft  to  have  avoided.    Hex:aufed  it  ^to  be 
given  out  all  over  Africa  Prqpriaand  Numtdja#that 
he  was  retired  into  fome  remote  country  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  Roman  territories.    This  com. 
ing  to  Curio's  ears,  who  was  thenbefieging  Utica, 
it  prevented  him  from  taktpg  precautions  againlt 
a  furprife.  Soon  after,  Ourio*  hearing  that  a  fmail 
body  of  Numidians  was  approaching  bis  camp,  ^ 
he  put  bimfelf  at  the  head  of  his  forces  to  attack 
them,  and  left  they  ihould  efcape,   began  his 
march  in  the  night.  '  Some  of  their  advanced 
pofts  he  found  afleep,  and  cut  them  to  pieces; 
which  ftill  farther  animated  him.    In  (hort,  about 
day^break  he  came  up  with  the  Numidians,  whom 
he  attacked  with  great  bravery,  though  bis  men 
were  then  fafting,  and' vaftly  fatigued  by  their 
forced  march.     In  the  nieaotime,   Juba,   who, 
had  marched  privately  with  the  main  bodf  of 
his  army,  advanced  to  the  relief  of  his  men.    The 
Romans  had  met  with  great  refiftance  before  he 
appeared;  fo  that  he  eafily  broke  them,   killed 
Curio,  with  a  grea^  part  of  his  troops,  upon  the 
lpot«  pucfued  the  reft  to  their  camp,  which  he 
Y  A  ixlua- 
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•plundered,  and  took  many  of  tbem  pnfoners. 
Moft  of  the  fugitives,  who  endeavoured  to  make 
their  efcape  on  board 'the  fliips  in  the  |>ort  of 
-Utica,  were  either  flain  by  the  purfuer«,  or  drown- 
ed. The  remainder  fell  into  the  hands  of  Varus* 
who  would  have  faved  them;  bvt  Juba,  who 
•claimed  the  honour  of  the  tidory,  ordered  moft 
<if  them  to  be  put  to  the  fword.  Thi«»  vtftory  m- 
fufed  new  vigour  into  the  Pompeian  faidion,  who 
conferred  great  honours  upon  Juba,  and  ^ave 
>im  the  title  of  king  of  all  Numidia,  But  Caefar 
and  his  adherents  declared  him  an  enemy  to 
jRomey  adjudging  to  Bocchus  and  Bogud,  the  fo- 
"vereignty  of  bis  dominions.  Juba  afterwards 
Uniting  bid  forces  with  thofe  of  Scipio,  reduced 
Cxfar  to  |reat  extremitieSy  and  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  totally  ruined  him,  had  he  not  been 
relieved  by  Piiblius  Sittius.  That  general,  having 
formed  a  confideraUe  corp9»  confiftingof  Roman 
exiles,  and  Maurltanian  troops  fent  him  by  Boc- 
chus,  according  to  Dio,  or,  as  Csefar  has  it,  by 
Bogud,  made  ;m  irruption  into  Gsetutia  and  Nu- 
midia, whilft  Juba  was  in  Africa  Propria.  As  he 
^vaged  ihofe  countries  in  a  dreadful  manner,  J«- 
Tja  immediately  returned  with  the  beft  part  of  hi» 
anny,  to  preicrve  them  from  utter  deftrudlion. 
Caefar  knowin^^  his  horfe  to  be  afraid  of  the  ene- 
iny^s  elep(iant8,  did  not  attack  Scipio  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Numidian,  till  his  own  elephants,  and 
a  frefh  reinforcement  of  troops  arrived  firom  Italy. 
In  the  mean  time  Scipio  difpatched  reiterated  es- 
preffes  to  Juba  to  haften  to  his  afliftance;  but 
could  ndt  prevail  upon  him  to  move  6at  of  Nu- 
midia, till  he  had  proraifed  him  all  the  Roman 
dominions  in  AiVica,  on  the  expulfion  of  Cefar. 
Upon  this,  having  fent  a  large  detachment  agatrtft 
-dittius,  he  marched  with  the  reft  of  hia  troop* 
to  affift  Scipio.  However  Csefar  overthrew  Sci- 
<  pio,  Juba,  and  Labienus,  near  the  town  of  Tha?- 
aus,  and  forced  all  their  camps.  As  Scipio  was 
the  firft  furprifed  and  defeated,  Juba  fled  into  Nu- 
midia, without  waiting  for  Cxfar's  approach  i 
but  the  Numidians  ibnt  againft  Sittius,  having 
been  difperfed  by  that  general,  none  of  hit  fub- 
jeds  there  would  receive  him.  He  therefore,  in 
de^air,' fought  death  in  a  Qngle  combat  with  Pe- 
treiu^  and|  having  killed  bim,  caufed  hlmfelf  to 


be  dMintched  by  onfe  of  his  Oaves.  After  this  de» 
cifire  aftion,  and  the  reduAion  of  AArici  Pro- 
pria, Csctar  made  himfelf  matter  of  Nwnidiai 
which  he  reduced  to  a  Roman  pvovinee,  appoint- 
hig  Ctlfpus  Salluftiua  to  govera  it  to  qaalityof 
proconiul,  with  private  iiiftfflAions  to  ^kinder 
the  inhabitants,  and  thus  put  it  out  of  their  paws 
to  (hake  off  the  Roman  yoke.  However,  Boo- 
chua  and  Bogud  ftifl  preferved  a  fort  of  fovereign- 
ty  in  the  country  of  the  Mafisfyli  and  Mauritania. 
The  former,  having  dcferted  Caefar,  feat  an  army 
into  Spain  to  affift  the  Pompeiane  j  and  the  latter, 
with  his  farce»i  determined  the  vtdory  in  fevour 
of  Caifar  at  the  battle  of  Mumda.  Bogvd,  after, 
wards  fiding  with  Antony  againft  Odavins^ 
fent  a'body  of  forces  to  affift  bias  in  Spain ;  when 
the  Tingitanians  revolting  from  him,  Bocchos^ 
with  an  army  compofed  of  Roosans  in  the  interefc 
of  Oaavius,  who  paffed  over  from  Spain  into  Af- 
rica, and  his  own  fubjeds,  pofleflcd  himfelf  of 
Mauritania  Tingitana.  Bogtid  fled  to  Antony; 
and  Oaavhis,  after  the  conclafion  of  the  war, 
honoured  the  inhabitants  of  Tingt  with  all  the 
privileges  of  Roman  dttzens.  He  Kkcwife  o«i- 
firmed  Boccboa  king  of  Mauritama  Csttofwm^ 
or  the  country  of  the  Mafscfyli,  in  the  poflcffioa 
of  Tingitania,  which  he  had  cmiqaered,  aa  a  re- 
ward  for  his.  important  fervices.  In  this  ke  imi- 
tated the  example  of  Jol'ras  Czfar,  who  divided 
fome  of  the  fruilfttl  plaina  of  Numidia  among  the 
fokfiers  of  P.  Sittius,  who  had  conqofired  great 
part  of  that  country,  and  appointed  Sittius  hmi- 
Mi  fovereign  of  that  diftri^  Sittius,  merited 
this  reward,  having  taken  Cirta,  kiHed  Sabui^ 
Juba's  general,  entirely  difperfed  his  forces,  and 
either  cut  off  or  taken  prifoners  moft  of  the  Pom- 
peian fugitives  that  efcaped  firom  the  battle  of 
Thapfua.  Afttr  Bocchus'a  death,  Mauntania 
and  the  Maflefylian  Namidia  were  in  all  re^i 
confidered  as  Roman  provinces. 

(la.)  NuMfDiA,  Propria.    See  }  a. 

NUMIDIAN,  aJj\    Of  or  from  NumWia. 

NuwuDiAMs,  It./,  the  people  of  No Miwi. 

NUMISMATIC,  adj.  [from  mumfimof  Lat.  » 
piece  of  money.]  Of  or  belonging  to  money, 
coins  or  medals. 
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Definition. 

^UMISMATOGRAPHY.  n. /.  [Humi/mato^ 
graphiaf  Lat.  from  numi/maf  a  piece  of  mo- 
-ney,  and  7f«c^,  Gr.  to  defcribe.]  literally  fignifiee 
ji  defcription  of  money ;  and  is  the  proper  name 
x)f  that  fcience  which  teaches  the  knowledge  and 
{defcription  of  ancient  Coins  and  Medals,  whe- 
rther  of  gold,  filver,  copper^  or  brafs. 

.6&CT.  I.  0/  life  Utility  of  Numismatoxsra- 
PHYiff  History  atui  othbk  Sjcienc^s. 

Tff  »R8  are  few  ff udies  of  more  importance  to 
:h\ftory  than  that  of  medals ;  the  fole  evidence  we 
^<3n-bave-of  the  veracity  of  an  hiftorian  being  on- 


ly fnch  collateral  doeunentt  at  are  evident  to 
every  body,  and  cannot  be  falfified.  In  modem 
times,  thefe  are  found  in  public  memoirs,  in- 
ftruaions  to  ambaffadors,  and  ftite  pa^iers  of  va« 
rious  kinds.  Such  memorialSf  h€lwever,  are  fub- 
jeA  to  various  accidental  andhefidea,  commonly 
..  remain  in  the  countries  where  they  are  firft  pob- 
lifted,  and  cannot  therefore  give  to  the  worid  at 
large  that  perfed  and  entire  fiitisfadiofi  which 
onght  to  be  derived  from  gemime  hiftory ;  fo  that 
more  durable  and  widely  difFufed.momimcnts  are 
ftill  to  be  wiflied  for.  Such  are  public  buildings, 
infcriptioma,  and  ftatvea ;  but  thefe,  excepting  a 
few  inftances  of  the  two  laft,  are  alwavs  confined 
to  J)articular  countries ;  fo  that  medals  ilone  re- 
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main  o  hrfilKUe  docttpnenu  •!  tnith»  capaMe  of 
being  diffiM  over  all  eovtttries  in  tbe  wocld,  aod 
of  rcouinhig  thfhivgb  the  lateft  ages. 

CoiDt  and  medali  ase  ufefvl  in  other  fciences 
befidet  biftorf.  lo  geograpby,  we  find  the  fitua* 
(Ton  of  towM  detenttincd  by  then-  ncioity  to  fome 
Boted  river,  laoomtalni  ta.  Thaa,  HATHAran 
XinTAOT  (hows  that  Magnefia  was  fituated  under 
lioaat  9ipytot.  In  like  maooer,  it  is  ftowo  from 
a  medals  ttat  Bpfaefin  ftood  on  the  river  Cayfter  ) 
and  there  is  ezunt  a  medal*  bearing  an  infcrip- 
tion,  which  tgnifies  Alcauufdria  on  the  Scaoan- 
deri  a  name  grren  to  Troy  by  Alelander  the 
Great.  The  reverfe  has  upon  it  the  femoua 
ApoUo  Smintbtas  of  Homer.  In  naUmral  biftory« 
^  medals  are  uftffol  cbiefly  from  the  eoina 
track  on  tbe  celebration  of  the  iecalar  games,  in 
which  the  figures  of  variosu  anhnalt  .are  prei* 
ftrred ;  aad  tli»a  it  may  very  ofken  be  detemuaed 
whether  avy  amuial  be  knowa  to  the  ancients  or 
not.  Ob  maof  of  tbe  Okreek  medals  are  Jmiul 
uncommon  plants  ami  aninMls.  Xhus»  on  moft 
of  the  medala  of  Cyfeoe,  is  the  figure  of  the  cele- 
brated S^^tmm;  and  on  thofe  of  Tyre»  the 
fliell.fifli  firom  which  the  firmooa  Tyrian  purple 
By  means  of  medalsy  alio*  the 
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exad  deKoeJif cat  of  many  noUe  ediiioes  are  pie* 
iemd,  tboogb  no^  evO»  a  veftigtf  of  their  ruins  be 
new  enftiog  ;  Ui  that  the  nf(fet  of  them  to  tbe  ar- 
dateftmeveryconiiderable.  To  the  conooifTeur 
they  are  abiblutely  neoefikry}  beeaufe  by  them 
akme  he  is  enabled  to  aforibe  anoiant  bufts  and 
ftatues  to  their  proper  perfons,  with  multitodes 
of  other  pointa  of  knowledge  which  cannot  be 
othcrwife  determined.  The  elucidations  of  ob» 
lane  pafiBigea  in  ancient  authors,  by  means  of 
nedab,  are  alfo  aumjerous  and  well  known. 

Sect.  II.    HiSToaT  ^NUMisHATOcitArHT. 

Tms  ftndy  is  not  of  very  ancieot  dale:  None 
of  thecla£|c  writers  give  any  account  of 'collec- 
tions of  naedala.  We  know  that  many  of  the 
cobs  of  tlR  Greeks  were  of  excellent  workman- 
Ihip,  ami  that  they  were  admired  and  imitated  by 
the  Romans ;  but  we  do  not  find  that  they  were 
nade  any  feieatific  ufe  of  by  either. 

The  nrft  amoqg  the  modenis  who  b^an  t» 
ftndy  tfamifmatography,  wasPBTaAacM.  Being 
defired  by  tbe  emperor  Charles  IV.  to  corapofe  a 
book  coBtaining  the  lives  of  eminent  men,  and  to 
place  him  in  the  lift,  he  replied,  that  he  would 
do  it^  whmiever  the  emperor^s  Ufe  and  conduct 
deferved  it*  lo  codeqoence  of  this  aoaveriktion^ 
be  after waada  ient  the  empeaor  a  colle^ion  of 
sold  aod  fihrer  coioa  bearing  the  reprefentatkma 
of  emiaeot  men,  witir  an  addreis  Ibkable  to  hia 
fonncr  dtdantion.  M  eolMimt  of  coins  waa 
laade  in  the  neat  age  by  iLlplnrnfo  king  of  Am* 
gon;  btt  tftotfgh  this  moaanrh  coUeAed  aU  that 
oonM  be  fomuf  thranghout  Italy^  there  could  not 
bare  been  very  flson)^  ao  tbe  whofo  were  contained 
ia  an  sreay  cabinet,  and  carried  always  about' 
with  him.  A  very  conliderable  colledion  was 
nade  by  Aatbooy  Cardinal  St  Mark,  nephew  to 
Eagene  IV.  who  was  pope  in  Z431 ;  and  foon 
^^  the  gmnd  muieura  at  Florence  was  begun  by 
Cofiao  de  Mcdicis>  where  a  coUedion  of  ancieat 
COBS  aai  medals  had^  pUce  among  other  cu* 


riofities*  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary, 
about  the  fame  time  formed  a  noble  colled  ion  of 
coins,  along  with  ancient  MSS.  aod  other  valuable 
relics  of  antiquity. 

Mr  PiNBSaTON  confiders  Agnolo  Poiizinno,  or 
Angslus  Politianus,  as  the  firft  writer  who 
adduced  medals  as  vouchers  of  ancient  orthogra- 
phy and  ouftoms.  He  cites  difl^erent  coins  of  the 
Medioean  colledion  in  his  Mifcellaoea,  written 
about  1490*  By  means  of  a  cabinet  of  medala 
eolledcd  by  Maximilian  I.  emperor  of  Germany, 
John  Huttiehma  was  enabled  to  publifh  a  book 
of  the  lives  of  the  emperors,  enriched  with  their 
portnritsi  delineated  from  ancient  coins.  It  is  ge- 
'  nerally  fuppofed  that  this  book^  which  appeared 
in  1535,  was  the  firft  work  of  the  kind ;  but 
Labbe,  in  hit  Bi^Hotbeca  Numntaruif  mentions 
another  named  lUu/ifium  Imagmu^  by  one  An« 
drew  FuhriuSy  primed  in  15 17,  in  which  moft  of 
the.  portraita  feem  to  be  from  medals.  About 
151a  alfo,  William  Bude«  a  French  author,  had 
written  bis  treatife  De  AJfc^  though  it  was  not 
printed  till  many  years  atterwards.  M.  Groiliera 
treafurer  of  the  French  armies  in  Italy,  during 
part  of  the  16th  century,  had  a  great  collect ipn 
of  coins  of  di&rent  kinds  of  metals.  After  his 
death>  his  brafs  medals  were  fent  to  Provence, 
and  were  to  have  been  fent  into  Italy  ;  when  the 
king  of  France,  having  got  information  of  th^ 
traniaftionf  gave  orders  to  ftop  them,  and  pur- 
chafed  the  vrhole  at  a  very  high  price  for  bis  own 
cabinet  of  anti^ities.  M.  GroUier  had  an  allbrt* 
meat  of  gold  and  filver,.  as  well  as  of  brais  medals : 
tiie  cabinet  in  which  they  were  contained  fell  two 
oeoturies  afterwards  into  the,  hands  of  the  Abbe 
de  Bothelin ;  and  was  known  to  have  been  that 
of  GrolUer,  from  fome  flips  of  paper,  on  which 
was  his  ufual  infcription  for  his  books. 

Contemporary  with  GroUier  was  Williafn  de 
Choul,  who  was  likewife  a  man  of  rank  and  for* 
tune.  He  had  a  good  coUedtion  of  medals,  and 
pnbliftied  many  in  his  Treatife  on  the  Religion  of 
tbeemaem  Romenj^  in  1557.  In  the  Netnertands, 
we  know,  from  the  letters  of  Erafmus^  that  dbe 
ftady  of  medals  waa  begun  about  the  beginning  ' 
of.  the  i6th  centuty.  About  the  middle  of  that 
century,  Hubert  Goltdus,  a,printer  and  engraver, 
ttavellcd  over  moft  countries  in  Europe,  fearcbing 
fbr  coins  and  medaUy  topubliih  books  concerning 
theok  From  ime  of  theie  works  it  appears,  that 
there  were  then  in  tbe  Netherlands  ipo  cabinets 
of  medals ;  175  in  Germany ;  upwards  of  380  in 
Italy;  and  200  in  France. ,  It  is  probable,  bow- 
ever,  that  there  are  now  four  times  as  many  in 
thefe  countries,  befides  500  in  Britain ;  but  we 
are  not  t<^  imagine  that  all  theie  were  grand  col- 
ledions,  for  otfuCh  there  are  not  above  a  dozen 
evM  in  Italyi :  moft  of  thofe  juft  mentioned  were 
of  the  clafa  nauMd  cdyBUt4  of  medals,  coutaining 
frofii  100  to  1000*  or  sQoo. 

There. are  few  countries,  Italy  excepted,  la 
vfbich  a  gseater. number  of  coins  have  been  found 
than  in  Britain ;  though  we  are  by  no  means  well 
acquainted  with  the  time  when  the  ftudy  of  then 
commenced.  Mr  Pinkerton  fufpe^s  that  Camb- 
oaN  was  one  of  the  firft,  if  not  the  very  firft  Britiih 
author,  who  publilhcd  medals  in  bis  works,  and 
who  muft  have  had  a  (mail  coUe^ion.    Speed'a 
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Chronicle,  j>ubUihed  in  the  17th  century,  was 
illuftrated  with  coins  irom  Sir  Robertx  Cotton's 
Cabinet.  Gor lens's  colledion  was  purchafed  by 
Henry  prince  of  Wales,  brother  to  Charles  I.  to 
^hom  be  left  it  at  his  death.  According  to  Jofeph 
Scaiiger,  it  confifted  of  30,000  coins  and  medals, 
A  collection  of  5500  coins  was  purchafed  by 
Abp.  Laud  for  6ool«  and  given  to  the  Bodleian 
library.  Thomas  earl  of  Arundel,  earl-marflial  of 
England,  well  known  from  the  Arundelian  tables 
and  other  antiquities  which  be  imported  from 
Greece  and  Italy  into  Britain,  had  a  rich  cabinet 
of  medals  colle^ed  by  Daniel  Nifum.  The  dukes 
ot  Buckingham  and  Hamilton,  Sir  William  Pafton, 

'  Stf  I'homas  Fan'fhaw  of  Ware^park,  Sir  Thomas 
Hanmer,  Ralpti  Sheldon,  £fq.  Mr  Selden,  &c.  are 
enumerated  by  Evelyn  as  colledors  of  medals* 
Charles  I.  as  well  as  his  hiftoriai)  the  earl  of  Cla- 

•  rendon,  were  alfo  colledors.  The  king  had  a 
very  fine  cabinet,  which,  however,  was  diffipated 
and  loft  during  the  civil  commotions.  Oliver 
Cromwell  bad  a  fmall  collection ;  and  the  cabinet 
of  Charles  II.  is  mentioned  by  Vaillant  in  th« 
preface  to  his  treatife,  entitled,  Nummi  in  CoUttHs, 
8cc.  This  branch  of  magnificence  has  not  been 
much  attended  to  by  fucceeding  Britiih  monarchs; 
thnucrh  his  prefent  majefty  has  a  very  good  col- 
leCt!on  of  ancient  gold  coins. 

#  A  great  number  of  fine  cabinets  have  been 
formed  in  Britain  fince  the  time  of  Evelyn.  About 
i7io«  Haym  mentions  thofe  of  the  duke  of  De- 
von (hi  re,  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Winchelfea, 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Sir  Andrew  Fontaine,  Mr  Sadler, 
Mr  Abdy,  Mr  Wren,  Mr .  Chicheley,  and  Mr 
Kemp.  At  prefent  there  are  many  remarkable 
colledions;  but  that  of  the  late  Dr  Hunter  is  de- 
fervedly  efteemed  the  raoft  remarkable  in  Europe, 
excepting  that  of  the  late  French  king.  It  was 
not  only  formed  at  a  great  expenfe,  but  with 
much  care  and  ability;  many  foreign  medals 
offered  to  it  having  been  rejedted.  The  other  re- 
markable coUedions  are*ihofe  of  the  duke  of  pe-" 
vonibire,  the  earl  of  Pembroke^  earl  Fitzwilliam, 
formerly  the  marquis  of  Rockingham's,  Horace 
Walpole,  the  Rev.  Mr  Crachrode,  the  Rev.  Mr 
Southgate,  Mr  Townley,  Mr  R*  P.  Knight,  Mr 
Edward  Knight,  Mr  Tyfon,  Mr  Barker,  Mr 
Brown,  and  feveral  others.  The  mufeom  and 
EMjcliih  univerflties  have  alfo  colledions ;  as  well 
as  the  advocates  library  and  univerfities  of  Scot- 
land. > 

Sect.  JIT.    0/  the  Materuls  qf  wbicb  Coins 
and  Medals  are  constructed. 

Coins  and  medals  are  formed  of  gold,  filver, 
and  various  modifications  of  copper.  Jhe  gold 
ufually  made  ufe  of  in  coinage  is  about  the  fine- 
nefi^  of  2 a  carats;  but  the  moft  ancient  medals 
are  more  impure  than  the  modem  coins.  Many 
of  them  are  compofed  of  a  mixture  of  gold  and 
filver,  .-ailed  by  the  ancients  eU8rum,  The  gold 
medals  were  made  of  much  finer  metal  after 
Philip  I.  of  Macedon  became  poflefibd  of  the  gold 
mines  of  Philippi  in  Thrace;  and  thofe  of  his  fon 
Alexander  the  Great  are  equally  fine ;  as  well  as 
thoie  of  fome  other  princes  of  that  age.  Thofe 
of  the  Egyptian  Ptolemies  are  of  the  finenefs  of 
»3  carats  three  grainsy  with  only  one  grain  of 


alloy.  The  Roman  corns  are  verypurPf  even  fi'om 
the  earlieft  times.  Some  are  of  opinion^  that  the 
Roman  coins  b^n  to  h\\  ihoit  of  their  purity 
after  the  time  of  Titus;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  denies 
that  this  takes  place  till  the  time  of  Severus ;  aod 
even  then  only  in  a  few  inftaoces.  Moft  dP  the 
Roman  gokl  was  brought  from  Dalmatia  and 
Dacia. 

BoDiN  tells  us,  that  the  goMfmiths  of  Paris, 
upon  melting  one  of  Vespasian's  gold  coins, 
found  onlv  yj^  part  of  alloy* 

Moft  of  the  ancient  filver,  particularly  that  of 
Greece,  is  lefs  pure  than  that  of  fucceeding  times ; 
^even  the  Romm  filver  is  rather  inferior  to  the 
prefent  ftandard ;  but  in  the  time  of  Severus,  the 
filver  appears  very  bad,  and  continues  fo  until  the 
time  of  Dioelefian.  Many  writers  upon  this  fub* 
jed  have  miftaken  the  demtrii  *reiy  "  coins  of  brafs 
wafhed  with  filver,"  for  filver  currency.  Silver 
coins  are  extremely  fcarce  ftx>m  the  time  of  Clau- 
dius n.  to  that  of  Dioelefian*  or  from  A.  D.  270 
to  184  ;  in  which  (hort  fpace  no  fewer  than  eight 
emperors  reigned..  Silver  at  that  time  was  found 
moftly  in  Spain ;  and  fnch  were  the  troubles  of 
the  times,  that  both  the  filvei-  and  gold  coins  of 
thofe  fcight  emperors  are  extremely  icarce.  There 
is  ftill,  however,  fome  filver  extant  of  thefe  eight 
emperors.  Occafional  depravations  of  filver  had 
taken  place  long  before ;  as  Pliny  tella  us,  that 
Mark  Antony  mixed  iron  with  his  filver  denarii ; 
and  Mr  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  be  had  feen  a 
denarius  of  Antony  which  was  attnded.  by  a 
magnet. 

The  ancient  brafs  coins  are  of  two  kinds :  the 
red  or  Cyprian,  which  indeed  is  no  other  than 
copper;  and  the  common  yellow  brafe.  Our 
author  obferves,  that  in  the  Rooian  coinage,  braft 
was  of  double  the  value  of  copper ;  and  he  is  of 
opinion,  that  it  was  the  fame  among  the  Greeks ; 
and  the  latter  is  the  metal  moft  commonly  made 
ufe  of  in  the  Greek  coinage.  The  Roman  feftertfi 
are  always  of  brafs;  the  middltng-fixed  kind  are 
partly  copper  and  partly  brafs;  the  ft>rmer  being 
double  the  value  of  the  latter,  which  are  the 
afffi. 

Mr  PiKKERTON  next  gives  an  account  of  the 
mixed  metals  ufed  among  the  Romans.  In  Bri- 
tain, all  kinds  of  coins  nude  of  mixed  metal  are 
without  hefitation  alleged  to  be  foiigenes;  al- 
though it  is  certain  that  the  variety  of  mixed  me- 
tals ufed  In  coinage  was  very  confiderable.  The 
moft  valuable  mixture  was  that  of  gold  aod  filver, 
named  eleSrwn  ;  the  filver  commonly  amounting 
to  one  5th  part  of  the  gold  made  ufe  of;  or  per« 
haps  more.  Of  this  mixture  are  many  of  the  early 
coins  of  Lydia,  and  fome  other  Afiatic  ftates; 
alfo.thofe  of  the  kings  of  the  Cimmerian  Bofpfao- 
rus,  during  the  imperial  ages  of  Rome.  Next  to 
the  eledtrum  were  tfae  coins  of  Corinthian  brafs : 
but  Mr  Pinkerton  fays,  that  not  a  fingle  coAn  was 
ever  ftruck  of  this  metal  by  the  ancients;  it 
basing  been  conftantly  employed  only  in  the  fa- 
brication of  vafes  pr  toys.  It  was  in  ufe  at  any 
rate  only  for  a  very  fiiort  time ;  being  altogether 
unknown  in  the  days  of  Pliny  the  Elder.  Mr  I 
PinkertOQ  therefore  ridiculev  thofe  who  pretend  | 
no(  only  to  find  out  imperial  coins  of  this  metal,  . 
but  to  difcof  er  three  kinds  of  it ;  vis*  one  in  which 
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the  gold  predomiii2te8»  another  in  which  the  fiU 
fer  picvailsy  and  a  third  where  the  brafs  is  moft 
confpicuous.  He  gives  JSmbas  Vico,,  one  of  the 
moft  ancient  writers  on  medals,  as  the  author  of 
this  idea;  but  whofe  opinions  were  confuted  by 
one  Savot,  a  writer  in  the  17th  century.  Vico 
mentions  a  coin  of  this  kind  ft  ruck  under  Auguf* 
tus,  another  of  Ltvia^  and  a  third  of  Claudius. 
The  miftake,  he  is  of  opinion,  arofe  from- the  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  firft  propagator  not  being  able 
to  account  for  the  various  mixtures  and  modifi- 
cations of  brafe  obfervable  in  ancient  coins  of  the 
large  fize;  and  which  in  fo  common  a. metal  ap- 
pegiT  very  odd  to  the  modems.  Befides  the  au- 
thority of  Pliny  and  other  antiquaries  of  more 
modem  date,  who  all  declare  that  they  never  iaw 
a  fingie  medal  of  Corinthian  brafs,  or  of  that  me- 
tal mixed  with  fiiver  and  gold,  our  author  addu- 
ces another  evidence  which  he  looks  upon  to  be 
foperior  to  either,  viz,  that  thofe,  who  have  given 
ioto  this  fuppofition,  imajgine,  that  the  large  pieces 
called  fefierrih  ^ocl  others  qalled  dup^ondiarih  worth 
about  twopence  or  a  penny,  are  faid  to  have  been 
compofed  of  this  precious  metal.  It  is  unreafon- 
able  io  think,  that  any  proportion  of  gold  or  fii- 
ver could  have  been  made  ufe  of  in  thefe«»  The 
coins  faid  to  have  been  ftruck  upon  Corinthian 
brafs  are  only  done  upon  a  modification  of  com- 
mon brafs ;  of  which  we  know,  that  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  zinc  made  ufe  of  in  conjundtion 
with  the  copper,  the  mental  aflumes  a  variety  of 
hues.  On  the  authority  of  Pliny  he  informs  us, 
that  the  coins  miftakeh  for  Corinthian  brafs  were 
no  other  than  prince's  metal. 

The  Egyptian  fiiver  coins  ftruck  under  the  Ro- 
man emperors  are  at  firft  of  tolerably  pure  fiiver ; 
but  afterwards  degenerate  into  a  mixture  of  cop^ 
per  and  tin  with  a  little  fiiver.  They  are  very 
thick,  but  many  of  them  are  elegantly  ftruck, 
with  uncommon  reverfes.  There  are  likewife 
three  fets  of  brafs  coins  belonging  to  this  country 
from  the  earlieft^.times  of  tiie  Roman  emperors 
there.  Some  of  thefe  are  of  bell-metal  or. pot- 
metal  ;  and  after  the  time  of  Gallienus  and  Vale- 
rian, the  coinage  of  brafs  with  a  fmall  addition  of 
BWer  becomes  authorifed  b'y^thc  ftate^  the  coins 
ftruck  upon  it  being  called  (denarii  arei^  Thofe 
of  lead  or  copper  plated  with  fiiver  have  been  fa- 
bricated by  Roman  forgers.  Soid^  coins  of  lead, 
however,  have  been  met  with  of  undoubted  anti- 
qnity :  and  an  ancient  writer  informs  us,  that  tin 
money  was  coined  by  Dionyfius ;  but  none  has 
been  found*  The  lead  coins  of  Tigranea  king  of 
Armenia,  mentioned  as  genuine  by  Jobert,  are 
accounted  foi^geries  by  Mr  Pinkerton  and  other 
modem  medallifts.  Plautusj  however,  makes  men- 
tion of  leaden  coins,  and  feveral^  of  them  have 
l>een  found  ;  but  our  author  looks  ^ipon  them  to 
have  been  chiefly  eflay  piecies,  ftruck  in  order  to 
let  the  ariift  judge  of  th$  progrefs  of  the  dye.  O- 
tbert  are  the  plated  kind  already  mentioned,  fa- 
bricated by  ancient  forgers,  but  having  the  pla* 
ting  worn  of.  A  great  number  of  leaden  coins 
are  mentioned  by  Ficorini  in  ^*  work  entitled  Pi- 
cmM  Antichit  in  which  he  fuppofes  them  to  have 
icTvcd  as  tickets  for  guefts;  and  coins  of  the  fame 
kind  are  alfo  mentioned  by  Pafleri.  In  the  Notitia 
Imperii  Sd9nani,  there  is  mention  of  coins  ipade 
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of.  leather,  but  none  of  them  have  ever  beea 
found. 

Sect.  IV.    QiTAncibnt  Money. 

Coinage,  according  to  Herodotus,  was  firft 
invented  by  the  Lydians,  from  whom  the  Greeks 
quickly  received  it.  The  former  could  not  have 
received  it  from  the  Perfi^s,  whofe  empire  did 
not  begin  ^11  570  B.  C.  though  it  might  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Syrians,  who  carried  on  com- 
merce in  very  ancient  times.  The  moft  ancient 
Greek  coins  of  fiiver  have  an  indented  mark  up- 
on one  fide,  and  a  tortoife  upon  the  other ;  and 
thofe  of  greateft  antiquity  have  no  letter's  upon 
them.  Thofe  of  bitter  date  have  a  in  marked  up- 
on them,  which  has  been  interpreted  of  JSBgium 
in  Achaia;  but  which  is  more  probably  a  con- 
tradion  of  JEgina,  the  mint  of  which  was  much 
celebrated. 

The  general  denomination  of  the  Greek  money 
is  the  drachma,  or  8th  part  of  an  ounce;  which  to 
this  day  is  retained  in  the  medical  weights,  the 
Grecian  coins  receiving  their  names  from  the 
weights  they  bore ;  though  in  fome  inftancea  the 
weights  received  their  appellations  from  the  coins. 
The  fiiver  drachma,  aqcording  to  Mr  Pinkerton, 
was  about  nine  pence  fterling ;  and  he  finds  fkolt 
with  thole  who  make  the  drachma  and  denarius 
l)Otb  equal  to  one  another,  the  latter  being  n<^ 
more  than  eight-pence.  The  didrachm  of  fiiver, 
according  to  the  fame  calculation^was  worth  i8d.; 
but  the  tridraehm  occurs  very  rarely:  and  Mr  Pin- 
kerton is  even  of  opinion,  that  medallifts  give  this 
name  to  the  didrachm  of  JEgina.  The  targeft  of 
all  the  Grecian  coins  is  the  tetradrachm,  which 
OD  the  ^ginean  ftandard  is  worth  five  fliillings; 
but  in  thole  of  the  other  ftates  only  four.  There 
are,  however,  many  fubdivifions  in  the  fiiver 
drachma ;  the  higheft  being  the  tetraoboiUm  or  coin 
of  four  oboli ;  being  in  proportion  to  the  drachma 
as  our  groat  to  a  fixpence,  weiehing  about  44 
grains,  and  being  in  valine  about  fix-pence.  The 
hemidrachm  ortriobolion  comes  next  in  value, 
weighing  about  ^^  grains,  and  worth  fourpence 
half-penny.  The  fiiver  diobolin,  or  third  of  the 
drachma  weighs  about  %%  grains,  and  is  worth 
three  pence.  The  obolus  of  fiiver  weighs  about 
II  grains,  and  is  worth  only  three  halfpence. 
There  is  likewife  a  hemiobolion  in  fiiver,  or  half 
the  obolus,  of  five  grains  and  an  lialf,  value  three 
farthings :  and  another  called  tetraptobolion  dicbalos 
or  quarter  obolus,  which  is  the  moft  minute  coin 
yet  met  with ;  and  by  reafon  of  its  extreme  ftnalU 
nefs,  wdghing  onlv  two  grains  and  a  quarter,  is 
now  very  fcarce :  but  tliere  is  one  in  the  cabinet 
of  Dr  Hunter,  and  fome  more  have  been  lately 
brought  from  Athens  by  Mr  Stewart.  Some  of 
them  are  likewife  met  with  at  Tarentum.  It 
would  appear,  however,  that  there  were  fome 
ftill  fmaller,  and  of  value  only  three-fourths  of  a 
farthing.  None  of  thefe  have  been  met  with ;  and 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  fize  renders  it  Improbahie  that 
any  will  ever  be  met  with :  as  the  peafants,  who 
commonly  difcover  coins,  would  probably  either 
not  obferve  them  at  all,  or  if  they  did,  would  ne- 
gleA  them  as  things  of  no  value. 

Many  different  names  have  been  impolcd  oa 
the  coins  belonging  to  the  different  ftates  of 
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40r«ece :  -thns  KtfVf  the  maiden^  was  a  name  often 
applied  to  the  tetradrachm,  and  which  would  feem 
to  apply  -to  Hiofe  of  Atfaeat ;  thoufb  diere  are 
coins  of  other  cities  with  the  head  of  Proferpine» 
and  the  word  K^'fiv,  to  which  it  would  appear  more' 
applicable  in  our  author's  opinion.  Xixuvi,  theJheUt 
was  the  name  of  another  coin  from  its  type.  A 
Sicilian  coin  was  named  Ai^ac^^'^^  ^om  Gelon'i 
wife.  A  tetradrachm  wis  named  Kgarmray^vf^ 
and  had  eip'ht  tv^at  or  hemidrams.  The  rg^trw' 
^toff  fo  cabled  from  its  country  Trol^ene,  had  Pallat 
on  one  fide  and  a  trident  on  Xhb  revcrfe.  The  he- 
miobolion  was  the  TitKuvf  of  Lacedetnon;  afid  the 
^•kKufiB-  18  fopp^fed  to  have  been  equal  to  the 
Koman  feftertius  or  quarter  drachma.  The  cy^o^ 
phori  were  coins  with  the  myftic  cheft  or  hamper 
of  fi.icchus  upon  them',  ou:  of  which  a  ferpent 
rrfes ;  and  are  much  celebrated  in  antiquity.  The 
moft  proba1>le  opinion  concerning  them  feemi  to 
be,  that  they  are  ail  iilver  tetradrachms ;  fuch  as 
belong  to  the  cities  of  Apamea  and  Laodicea  in 
Phrygia ;  Pergamus  in  Myfia ;  Sardes  and  Trallei 
in  Lydia ;  and  £phefua. 

Another  fet  of  coins  famous  in  antiquity  were 
thofe  of  Cyzicus  in  Myfia,  which  were  of  gold; 
but  they  are  now  almoft  entirely  vaniffaed  by  being 
recoined  in  other  forms.  The  Afi«»#iK9»  unio-M-^tOr 
fnmey  of  Aryandes^  who  was  made  governor  of 
^gypt  by  Cambyfes,  is  mentioned  by  Hefychius; 
but  none  of  them  have  reached  our  times.  They 
intrft  have  been  marked  with  Perfian  charadters, 
if  with  any.  The  coin  of  Queen  PbtlifiU  is  men- 
tioned by  the  fame  writer,  andikiany  of  theCe 
pieces  are  ftill  extant ;  but  we  know  not  where 
this  queen  reigned,  nor  does  there  feem  to  be  any 
method  of  Ending  it  out.  The  moft  particular 
attention  with  regard  to  the  names  aiia  ftandard 
of  coins  is  due  to  thofe  of  Athens ;  and  'it  is  re- 
markable that  moft  of  them  which  have  reached 
us  are  of  a  very  late  period*  with  the  names  of 
magiftrates  infcribed  upon  them.  Some  of  thefe 
bear  the  name  of  Mtthridates ;  and  few  are  older 
than  the  era  of  that  prince ;  who^  it  is  well  known 
took  the  city  of  Athens  in  hts  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans.  I  (nfpedt  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  that  no 
Atheniaacoins  of  fihrer  are  pofterior  to  Sylla's  in- 
famous deftrudion  of  thjit  city :  an  event  the  more 
remarkable,  as  SaHuft  tells  u^  that  Sylla  was  learn- 
ed in  Greek.  It  is  ftill  more  remarkable,  that  the 
fabric  of  Athenian  coins  is  almoft  uniyerfally  very 
rode:  a  fingular  circumftance  if  we  refled  how 
much  the  arft  ftouriihed  there,  ft  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  the  excellence  of  their  ar^ifts 
being  iuoh  as  to  occafion  all  the  good  ones  to  be 
called  into  other  countries,  and  none  but  the  bad 
Jefl  at  home.  In  Kke  manner,  the  coins  ftruck  at 
Rome  in  the  imperial  times  are  excellent,  as  being 
done  by  the  beft  Greek  artifts;  while  thofe  of 
Greece,  though  famous  at  that  time  for  produc- 
ing miraculous  artifts,  are  during  that  period  com- 
monly of  very  mean  execution. 

The  copper  money  of  the  Greeks  is  next  in  an* 
tiquity  to  the  (ilver.  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  was  not  ufed  at  Athens  till  the  i6th  year 
of  the  Pelopponefian  war :  about  A.  A.  C.  404, 
and  300  after  fifver  was  ftrft  coined  there.  The 
firft  copper  coins  were  thofe  of  Gelo  of  Syracufe^ 
about  490  B.  C. 


The  whole  brafs  coioA  of  Athens  publifhed 
by  Dr  Combe  are  reducible  to  four  fixes,  which 
may  be  the  Uptm^  diUptm%  Utralepon  or  bend'- 
ebalcos  and  chaleaj.  Tb6  firft  is  not  above  the 
fize  of  one  of  king  James  I.*6  farthing  tokens;  the 
laft  about  that  of  our  icommon  farthing.  The 
iepta  was  alfo  called  Kff^*»  as  being  change 
for  the  poor.  The  Ki^sM'a  i>erhaps  fo  called 
from  the  figure  of  a  wolf  UDon  it,  was  the  coin 
'  of  a  particular  ftate,  and  if  of  brafs  muft  have 
weighed  three  cbalci.  The  other  names  of  the 
copper  coins  of  Greece  are  bqt  Uttle  known. 
Lycurgus  ordered  iron  money  to  be  coined 
at  Sparta ;  but  fo  perifhable  is  this  metal,  that 
none  of  that  kind,  of  moaey  has  reached  oar 
times. 

After  the  conqueft  of  Greece  by  the  Romans, 
moft  of  the  coins  of  that  country  dimmiihed  very 
much  in  their  value,  the  gold  coinage  bdng  to- 
tally dtfcontiffued*:  though  fome  of  the  barbarous 
kings  who  ufed  the  Gre^  chara^er  were  permit- 
ted to  coin  gold,  but  they  ufed  the  Roman  model; 
and  the  ftandard  ufed  by  the  few  cities  in  Afia 
who  fpoke  the  Greek  language  in  the  times  of  the 
emperors  is  entirely  unknown.  Copper  feems  to 
have  Wen  the  only  metal  coined  at  that  time  by 
the  Greeks  themfelves ;  and  that  upon  the  Ro- 
man ftandard,  then  univeHal  through  the  empire, 
that  there  might  be  no  impediment  to  the  circu- 
lation of  currency:  They  retained^  however,  fome 
of  their  own  terms,  uGng  them  along  with  tho& 
of  the  Romans.  The  e^mrion  or  affarium  of  Rome^ 
the  name  of  the  diminifhed  aj»  neing  x6  to  the 
dcachma  or  detutrius;  the  obolus  was  fo  much  di- 
miniftied  in  value  as  to  be  ftruck  in  brafs  not  much 
larger  than  the  old  chalcus,  and  valued  at  between 
two  and  three  aflaria ;  which  was^  indecfd  Its  anci- 
ent rate  as  to  the  drachma.  This  appears  from 
the  copper  coins  of  Chio^  which  have  their  names 
marked  upon  them.  The  brafs  obolus,  at  firft 
eqiial  in  fize  to  the  Roman  feftertius  or  large  brafs* 
leffens  by  degrees  to.  about  the  fize  ofafilver 
dra$^ma.  From  the  badnefs  of  the  imperial  coin- 
age in  Greece  alfo,  it  appears  that  brafs  was  very 
fcarce  in  that  country,  as  well  as  in  all  the  cities 
ufing  the  Greek  characters,  being  found  moftly 
in  the  weftem  CQuntries  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  time  of  this  declenlion  in  fixe  of  the  Greek 
coins  is  by  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofed  to  have  been 
from  Auguftus  down  to  Gallienus.  He  isxkf  opi- 
nion, however,  that  the  copper  obolus,  at  firft 
above  the  fi^e  of  large  brafs,  was  ufed  in  Greece 
about  the  time  of  its  firft  fubjedion  to  Rome ; 
and  that  the  Iepta  ceafiog,  the  chalet  caoke  in  their 
room,  with  the  dichalcus  and  the  hemiobolion  of 
brafs. 

With  refpea  to  the  gold  coins  of  the  Greeks, 
none  of  that  metal  was  coined  before  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  as  none  have  reached  our  times 
prior  to  the  reign  of  that  monarch. 

Notwithftanding,  however,  this  deficiency  of 
gold  coin  among  the  Greeks,  it  is  certain  th^t 
the  coinage  of  gold  had  taken  place  in  Sicily  long 
before ;  as  we  have  gold  coins  of  Gelo  about  49  < 
B.  C.  of  Hiero  I.  478,  and  of  Dionyfius  Y.  io  404* 
all  ufing  the  Greek  charaAers ;  though  not  to  be 
ranked  among  the  gold  coins  of  Greece,  as  Phi- 
lip caufed  his  to  be.   Gold  coins  of  Syracufe  even 
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appear  of  the  third  daft  of  antiquity,  or  with  an 
indented  (quare,  and  a  fmail  figure  in  one  of  its 
fe?iii'-'Dt8.    OoW  coins  were  ufed  in  the  cities  of 
BmtiDmy   Tarentum,   and    throughout  Magna 
Gr«cia :  alio  in  Panticapaea  in  Thrace,  and  like- 
wife  in  Co&  in  that  country ;  but  not  in  Tufcany, 
as  is commooty  believed,  though  Neumann  proves 
that  they  were  ftruck  by  Brutus,  and  are  uiiquet 
Jjjn^Wy  ar  ancient  as  the  Greek  coins.     The 
Thebans  and  Athenians  probably  coined  the  firft 
gold  after  Phflip  had  let  them  the  eatample,  and 
when  they  were  attempting  to  refift  the  projeds 
of  that  cotefprifing  monarch .    The  JBtolians  pro- 
biWy  coined  their  gold  during  the  time  of  their 
greatct  power,  about  a  century  after  Philip,  and 
when  tbcy  were  combating  the  power  of  Aratut 
and  the  Actman  league.    «  There  is  (lays  Mr 
riokerton)  iMit  doe  •^<;t/«'#-  of  Thebes,  much 
*wn,  IB  Dr  Hunter's  cabiiiet,  and  weighing  but 
59  grams;  and  perhaps  not  above  two  or  three 
Xr^  or  gold  didrachms  of  Athens  in  the  world ; 
w  of  which  it  alfo  in  the  coHeaion  of  Dr 
Hoater,  and  weighs  ijif. grains.    It  appears  to 
w  more  modem  than  the  reign  of  Philip.    That 
2?!?"^^  4lJ"^  ^^  pofleffion  of  the  mines  of 
rhihPPt  ID  Thrace,  improved  them  fo  much^  that 
wey  produced  him  annually  above  a  thouiand 
talents  ^gold,  or  s,«8ok>9o1.  of  our  money.  From 
"J!  ?^  t*|c  flHl  coins  narqed  from  the  monarch 
rbib^  were  ftriick.    They  were  narked  with 
nil  portrait;  and  for  many  ages  after  we«  fo 
Bumerous,  that  they  were  common  in  the  Romap 
empire;  wbence  the  name  PhiUppi  became  at 
wngih  common  to  gold,  filver,  and  at  laft  even 
hraft  cows  of  their  fite.    Even  in  the  time  of 
Phihp  go«  was  very  fcarce  in  Greece;  but  after 
the  Phociaoi  bad  plundered  the  temple  of  Del. 
pnoa,  this  precious  metal,  which  had  been  valued 
ai  gems,  and  coniecrated  only  to  the  decora- 
ttoo  of  the  temples  of  the  gods,  began  to  be 
km>wn  among  the  Greeks.     The  comparative 
J»wes  of  gold  and  filver,  however,  feem  to  have 
M«  at  that  tine  very  different  from  what  they 
«e  w>w.    Herodotus  values  gold  at  13  times  its 
woght  in  filver;  Plato  in  his  Hipparchus  at  i%t 
«d  even  the  low  value  of  xo  to  i  ieema  to  have 
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pa/Ted  for  ten  fllver  drachms,  and  was  valuevf 
only  at  78,  6d.  though  now  worth  los.    There 
was  another  divifion  of  this  kind  worth  about  58^ 
There  were  befides  fome  lefler  divifions  of  gold 
coins,  which  could  not  be  worth  above  twor 
drachms.     Thefe  were  coined  in  Cyrene;  and 
there  were  befides  feveral  old  gold  cojual  of  ^fia 
Minor,  the  value  of  which  it  now  unknown.    Our 
author  fuppofes  that  they  were  coined,  not  jviti 
relation  to  their  weight  as  parts  of  th^  drachmat 
but  merely  to  make  them  correfpond  with  fo 
many  filver  pieces  as  was  neceflary.    There  are 
alfo  larger  coins  than  the  xtwr%'^  the  Ai^^urA*  of 
Alexander  and  Lyfimachus  oeing  double  its  value^r 
Some  others  are  met  with  of  Lyfimachus,  Antio* 
chus  III.  and  fome  of  the  Egyptiao  monarchs, 
weighing  four  times  the  jtev^#*»  and  now  wonb 
about  4U  fterlingt    Some  weigh  even  more ;  but 
this  our  author  fuppofes  owing  to  the  gold  bein^  . 
lefs  pure. 

In  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Greece,  the  money  war 
at  firft  eftimated  by  weight ;  and  the  firft  metal' 
coined  by  that  people  was  copper,  filver  being 
long  unknown  in  Rome;  nor  is  it  certainly  knowiv 
that  any  filver  has  ever  been  found  in  the  Italiaii 
mines.    In  Rome  the  firft  valuation  of  money  was 
by  the  iibra  gravis  ^nis^  or  pound  of  heavy  brafsl 
and  in  the  pregrefs  of  their  conquefts,  the  little 
filver  and  gold  that  came  in  their  way  was  regu*- 
lated  by  the  fame  ftandard,  as  appears  from  the 
ftory  of  Brennus.   'fhe  weights  made  ufe  of  were 
the  iame  with  thofe  which  continue  to  this  day< 
The  pound  confifted  of  is  ounces  of  458  grains 
each  ;  but  the  pound  by  which  the  money  wae. 
weighed  appears  to  have  confifted  only  of  4^0' 
grains  to  the  ounce,  or  to  have  contained  in  all 
5040  grains.    This  became  the  ftandard  of  cop« 
per ;  and  when  filver  came  to  be  coined,  feven 
denarii  went  to  the  ounce  as  eight  drachms  did 
in  Greece.    Gold  was  regulated  by  the  fcripMum 
or  frrufitdumj  the  third  part  of  a  denarius,  and  by 
the  larger  weights  juft  mentioned.    The  number 
to  was  at  firft  ufed  by  the  Romans  in  counting    ^ 
their  money ;  but  finding  afterwards  that  a  fmallef 
number  was  more  convenient,  they  divided  it 
into  quarters;  and  as  the  quarter  of  10  is  3^1  they 


WW ,      *5«w  ▼*lt>e  in  Greece,  though  in  Rome  for  this  reafon  beftowed  upon  it  the  name  of  y^ 

tje  plenty  of  filver  from  the  Spanilh  mines  made  urthu  or  "  half  the  third ;"  to  exprefs  that  it  was 

Oe  value  of  gold  to  be  much  higher;  and  there  "  

u  no  reaibo  to  think  that  it  was  ever  valued  in 

J  he.PAi%ffcr,  xr*<^^  goW  piece,  or  Jtater,  is  a 
<iHJrachro,  and  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the 
ancient  coins.  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  it 
JW  for  so  filver  drachms  on  its  firft  appearance; 
Jttt  m  later,  times  for  aj  Greek  drachmae  or 
Roman  denarii.  There  vt  proofs  of  the  Philippi 
«wf  didfachms,  both  from  the  writings  of  an- 
<^t  authors  and  from  numbers  of  the  coins 


two  of  any  weights,  meaiures,  &c.  and  half  a 
third ;  whence  the  feftertius  came  at  lal^  to  be  the 
grand  eftimate  of  Roman  money.  The  ai  being 
at  firft  the  largeft,  and  indeed  the  only  Roman 
coin,  the  word  fefiertlui  means  fefiertius  ast  or 
'<  two  afies  and  an  half."-  On  the  firft  coining  of 
filver,  the  deqarius  of  ten  alTes  was  ftruck  in  the 
moft  common  and  convenient  denary  divifion  of 
money,  or  that  by  tens ;  the  feftertius  being  of 
courfe  two  afies  and  an  half.  But  the  denarius 
being  afterwards  eftimated  at  16  aflles,  the  name 


wnwdves,  which  remaio  to  this  day ;  and  that  feftertius  was  ftUl  applied  to  a  quarter  of  the  de- 
of  ikSTr^  ^  principal  gold  coin  of  Greece,  was  narius,  though  it  now  contained  four  afles.  The 
•rilSf  f  weight,  is  alfo  evident  from  ancient  ttvmf^J^ertms^  was  applied  to  all  fums  not  exceed- 
•["tjngs.  It  was  anciently  worth  about  15s.  but.  ing  1000  f«ttertii,  or  L  8 : 6  i  8 ;  but  for  greater 
«iuiog  gold  now  at  the  medium  price  of  4 1,  per  fums  the  mode  of  the  feftertius  was  likewifc 
w«ce,  ,t  ,s  worth  about  aos.  The  •M';tfv«r<»-,  or 
^  I?  w^^  *^***"'  fcarcely  occurs  of  the  coin- 
Jfc  ot  Philip  and  Alexander,  though  it  does  of 
Hicro  I  of  Syracufe,  and  of  king  Pyrrbus.  It 
^ouXVI.  Part  I.  ^ 


altered,  though  nc^  to  exclude  the  former.  Very* 
large  fums  of  money  were  eftimated  by  the  hun- 
drra  weight  of  brafs;  for  the  Romans  were  at 
firft  unacquainted  with  the  talent.    The  hundred 
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weight,  by  way  of  eminence,  was  diilinguiflied 
by  the  name  of  pondus^  and  fcficrtium  pondvs  be* 
came  a  phrafe  for  two  hundredweight  and  an 
half.  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion,  that  we  may 
▼alue  the  as  lihraVtf  of  ancient  Rome  at  about 
eight-pence  Engliih.  Eftimating  the  as  therefore 
at  a  pound  weight,  Xbe  fefterilum  pondus  was  equal 
to  1000  /tjlertih  or  LS  :  6 : 8 ;  and  by  a  coinci- 
dence which  our  author  fuppofes  to  have  been, 
the  effed  of  defign,  as  foon  as  .the  filver  coinage 
•  appeared,  the  Jeflertium  centum  dena riorum  was 
always  equal  to  L  8  : 6 :  8  alfo.  The  word  /e^fr- 
iium  itfelf,  however,  feems  to  have  been  unknown 
prior  to  the  coinage  of  filver  money  at  Rome: 
the  pondera  gravis  arts  being  fufficient  before 
that  time  for  all  the  purpofes  of  a  ftate  in  which 
money  was  fo  fcarce.  But  however  this  may  be, 
the  pondus  or  hundred  weight  of  brafs  was  pre- 
cifely  worth  xoo  denarii,  or  a  pound  of  filver. 
As  the  great  feftertinm  was  always  valued  at  looo 
of  the  fmaller,  or  L8  :  6  :  8,  we  never  find  one 
feitertium  mentioned  in  ;tuthors,  but  two,  three, 
or  more ;  ten  thoufand  of  them  being  equal  to 
jt-?.333»533  5  6:8. 

Some  coins  are  found  which  exceed^  the  as 
lihralis  'in  .weight ;  and  thefe  are  fuppofed  to  be 
pricr  to  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius.  Some  of 
them  are  met  with  of  34  and  of  53  Roman 
(junccs ;  having  upon  one  fide  tlie  figiire  of  a  bull 
rudely  imprefled,  and  upon  the  other  the  bones 
of  a  fifh.  They  are  moft  commonly  found  at 
Tudtler,  or  Tudertum  in  Umbria;  but  they 
appear  always  broken  at  one  end;  fo  that  Mr 
Pinkerton  is  of  opinion,  that  perhaps  fome  might 
be  ft  ruck  of  the  decuffis  form,  or  weighing  ten 
pounds.  Tkefe  pieces,  in  cur  author's  opinion, 
make  ft  evident,  that  the  Romans  derived  their 
large  brafs  coins  from  the  Etrufcans  and  the  neigh* 
bouring  ftates :  they  are  all  caft  in  moulds ;  and 
the  greater  part  of  them  nppear  much  more  an- 
cient t!  an  the  Roman  alTes,  even  fucb  as  are  of 
the  greateft  antiquity. 

Mr  Pinkerton  agrees  with  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  as 
to  the  time  that  Servius  Tullius  reigned  in  Rome, 
which  he  fuppofes  to  be  about  469  B.  C.  His 
coinage  feems  to  have  been  confined  to  the  as,  or 
piece  of  brafs  having  the  impreffion  of  Janus  on 
the  ore  f:de  and  the  prow  of  a  ftiip  on  the  other, 
becaufe  Janus  arrived  in  Italy  by  fea.  Varro, 
however,  informs  us,  that  the  very  firft  coins  of 
Tullius  had  the  figure  of  a  bull  or  other  cattle 
upon  them,  like  the  Etrufcan  coins,  of  which 
fficy  were  imit«itions.  Thofe  with  the  figure  of 
JanuS  and  the  prow  of  a  fhip  upon  fhem  may  be 
fuppofed  fitll  to  have  appeared  about  400  Bl  C- 
but,  in  a  fliort  time,  various  fubdivifions  of  the 
as  were  coined.  The  femis  or  half  is  commonly 
ftampcd  with  the  head  of  Jupiter  lanreated;  the 
ttUns  or  third,  havmg  four  cyphers,  as  being  ori- 
ginally of  four  ounces  weight,  has  the  head  of 
Minerva  ;  the  qundrans  or  quarter,  marked  with 
three  cyphers,  ha«  the  head  of  Hercules  wrapt 
in  th^  lion's  flcin;  the  fextans  or  fixth,  having 
only  two  cyphers,  is  marked  with  the  head  dt 
Mercury  with  a  cap  and  wings;  while  the  wnr/a 
having  only  one  cypher^is  marked  with  the  head 
of  Rome.  All  thcfe  coins  appear  to  have  been  call 
ih  moulds^  by  a  confidcrib'i  number  at  a  titne ; 
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and  in  the  Britiib  mufeum  there  are  four  of  them 
all  united  together  as  taken  out  of  tke  mould  io 
which  perhaps  dozens  were  call  together.  In 
procefs  of  time,  however,  the  fmaller  divifions 
were  ftruck  inftead  of  being  caft ;  but  the  larger 
ftill  contijim  d  to  be  caft  until  the  as  fell  to  two 
ounces.  Even  after  this,  time  it  was  ftill  called 
Uhroj  and  accounted  a  pound  of  copper:  tbough 
there  were  now  larger  denominations  of  it  coined 
fuch  as  the  biffas  or  double  as :  trejis  and  qua- 
drujfis  of  three  and  four  afles ;  nay  as  far  as  decvjjii 
or  ten  afTes,  marked  X.  Olivieri  mentions  one  ia 
his  own  cabinet  weighing  upwards  of  25  ounces, 
and  caft  when  the  as  was  about  three  ounces 
weight.  There  is  likewife  in  the  Mufaeum  Etnif. 
cum  a  decuflis  of  40  Roman  ounces,  caft  when 
the  as  was  at  four  ounces.  There  was  likewife 
a  curious  decufilis  in  the  Jefuit's  library  ^t  Rome, 
for  which  an  Englilh  medallift  offered  acl. ;  but 
it  was  feized  by  the  Pope  along  with  every  other 
thing  belonging  to  the  loclety. 

The  as  decreafed  in  weight  at  the  following 
periods. '  About  the  year  300,  B.  C.  it  weighed 
10  oz,— 8  oz.  at>out  »9Q — 6  oz,  about  aSo— 4  oz. 
about  170 — 3  oz.  about  a6o-r~a  according  to 
Pliny,  about  ajo — 1  according  to  the  fame  author, 
about  ai4 — And  about  175,  he  fays  that  the  as 
was  reduced  to  half  an  ounce  by  the  Papyrian 
law,  at  which  it  continued  till  the  time  of  Pliny 
himfelf,  and  long  after. 

After  the  Rom^ms  began  to  have  an  intercourfc 
with  Greece,  a  variety  of  elegant  figures  appear 
upon  the  parts  of  the  as,  though  not  on  the  as  it- 
felf till  after  the  time  of  Sylla.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  republic  alfo,  iupondu^  or  double 
afTes,  were  coined,  together  with  ihc /eflertii  arei, 
which  came  in  place  of  the  quadrujes,  whw  the 
denarius  began  to  be  reckoned  at  16  afTes ;  pro- 
bably at  the  time  the  latter  was  reduced  to  half 
an  ounce.  In  fome  inftances  it  is  to  be  obft-rved, 
that  the  Romans  accommodated  their  coins  to  the 
country  where  their  army  was  ftatioced  ;  whence 
we  have  many  coins  marked  as  Roman,  which 
have  been  coined  in  Magna  Gra^cia  and  Sicily, 
and  are  evidently  upon  the  Greek  and  not  the 
Roman  fcale.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  republican 
times,  alfo,  the  types  begin  to  vary ;  fo  th;»t  we 
have  a  brafs  coin  fuppofed  to  be  ftruck  by  Sextus 
Pompeins  in  Sicily,  having  upon  it  a  double  head 
of  that  warrior,  i^eprefenting  a  Janus,  Mr  Pin- 
kerton fuppofes  it  to  have  been  a  dupondius; 
which  indeed  appears  to  be  the  cafe  from  the 
double  head.  This  coin  is  of  copper,  and  ftill 
weighs  an  ounce,  notwithftanding  its  antiquity. 

The  largeft  imperial  copper  coin  was  the  s£s- 
TERTIT7S,  a  piece  worth  about  two-pence  of  our 
money. 

No  change  took  place  in  the  Roman  coinage 
from  the  time  that  the  as  fell  to  half  an  ounce  to 
the  days  of  Pliny :  but  Mr  Pinkerton  obfcrves, 
that  before  the  time  of  Julius  Ca:far  yellow  brafs 
began  to  be  uled,  and  was  always  looked  upon 
to  be  double  the  value  of  Cyprian  or  red  copper* 
There  are  but  few  coins  in  large  brafs  immediate- 
ly before  Julius  Caefar,  or  even  belonging  to  that 
emperor  ;  but  from  the  time  of  Auguftus  down- 
ward, the  large  coins  are  all  found  of  brafs,  and 
not  one  of  them  copper.    The  largeft  of  what  arc 
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^lied  the  middle  fize  are  all  of  yellow  brafs ;  and 
the  next  (izc,  which  is  the  as,  and  weighs  hAlf 
an  oynce,  is  univerfaliy  copper.  What  the  an- 
cients named  orhhalcum,  or  what  we  caU  bra/j,vf2LS 
always  looked  upon  to  be  greatly  fuperlor  in 
▼alue  to  the  its  Cjprium.  Procopius,  fpeaking  of 
aftatue  of  Jullinian,  tells  us,  that  brafs  inferior 
rn  colour  to  gold  is  almoft  equal  in  valiie  to  filver. 
The  mines  of  native  brafs  were  very  few  1n  num- 
ber, and  were  owing  entirely  to  the  finguhr  com- 
bination of  copper  and  lapis  calaminaris  in  the 
bcns-els  of  the  earth,  which  very  fcldom  occurs  ; 
and  the  ancients  were  far  from  bt-ing  well  ac- 
quiinted  with  the  method  of  con:ibining  thefe 
two  bodies  artificially ;  fo  that  yellow  brafs  was 
always  eftcemed  at  double  the  value  of  copper; 
and  hence,  in  the  ancient  coinages,  the  brafs  and 
copper  pieces  were  kept  as  diltindl  as  thC)fe  of 
gold  and  filver. 

The  feftertius  underwent  no  change  till  the  time 
of  Alexander  Severus,  when  it  was  diminilhed  by 
one  thh-d  of  \ts  weight,  Trajanus  Decius  was  the 
firit  who  coined  double  feftcftii,  or  quinarii,  of 
brafs:  but  froni  the  time  of  l*rebonianu3  Gallus 
to  that  of  Gallieiius,  when  the  fii  ft  brafs  ceafes,  the 
feftcrtins'docs  not  Weigh  above  the  third  part  of 
an  ounces  the  larger  coins  arc  accounted  double 
feftertii  *'  and  after  the  time  of*  pallienus  it  totally 
vanifhes.  In  the  thne  of  Valerian  and  Galllen'us 
we  find  a  ticw  kind  of  coinage,  mentioned  by  the 
name  of  denarii  ^rij,  or  Pbilippi  arei.  Two  Ti  zes 
of  denarii  began  to  be  ufed  in  the  time  of  Caracalla^ 
the  larger  t>f  fix  fcftertii,  or  44  aflTaria ;  the  fmaller 
of  four  feft'ertii,  or  1 6  aflaria,  as  ufual.  In  the  time 
of  Pupieous/thc  latter  wasVeduced  to  fujh  a  fmall 
fize  as  not  to  weigh  more  tlian  36  grains ;  though 
io  CaracaHa*8  time  it'  weighed  5  6.  After  the  tfm'cj 
of  Gordian  III.  the  fmaller  coin  fell  into  difiifi^,  as 
breeding  confWton.  The  larger  denarius  of  fiac 
fcftertii,  though  dimiuiflied  at  laft  to  the  fize  of 
the  early  denarius,  ft  ill  retained  its  vdlue*  of  fix 
feftertH,  or  34  aflarral*  The  ^PbilippuJ  dreus  canae 
at  length  in  place  of  the  feftertius.  *"  It  was  alfo 
called  denarius  i  frofli  which  we  may  learn,  not 
only  the?f' fize,  bat  that  they  were  m"  value  ten 
aflaria,'  as  the  Hrft  den^nus.;  Irf'the  feign  of  Dioi 
clefian,  tlie  p&ce  of  tbe  feftertius  was  fupplied  bjf 
the  fdlisy  that'empefonr  haying  reftprcd  the  filver 
coin  to  its  purfty*,  and  Itke wife  given  this  form  tp 


filver  <toin«,  and  ^11  fewgr  oiP  thtf/o///j,  thodgh  the. 
^arii  arei  contmuc  q^yite  tdinmon  down  to  the 
time  of  poni^ahtine.  Tfie'fSllis  of  tHodlefiah 
feems  to  have  weighed  above  half  an  ounce ;  and 
Mr  Ptnkerton  is  of  opinion,  that  Dloclefi^rt  de- 
figned- this  com  to  fhpply  ttie  ^I'acc  of  tl^'e  dei 
harius  -acreus ; '  whicb  of  cbHirfe  wa8  woVth  teti 
aiTiria,  and  fix  of  them  went  to  the  filter  denafius. 
From  this  time  the  aflarium  dihiiniftit?3to  the  fize 
of  30  grains ;  and  foon  after  Ihe  foRft  appeared, 
the  denarius  sereus  was  entirely  dropjied,  the  for- 
mer having  gradually  fupplTed  Its  place.  Some 
mirits  appear  to  have  retained  the  life  '^  the  d^na- 
rics  longer  than  others  ;*  and  in  fome  the'  change 
was  preceded,  and  gradually  broOght  In  by  wa€i- 
ing  the  fuUis  with  filver  or  tin  as  the  denaf fUs  had 
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formerly  been.  Pieces  of  this  tind  occur  in  the 
times  of  Djoclcfian,  Maximian  f.  and  11.  and  Con- 
llantius  I. ;  that  is,  for  about  ten  years  after  the 
follis  made  its  appearance.  Some  countries,  how- 
ever, retained  the  denarius  areds;  others  the  follis; 
and  fome  had  a  niedium  betwixt  the  two,  or  the 
foltis  waflied  in  imitation  of  the  denarius. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reigri  of  Conftaritine  I. 
a  new  coinage  was  .introduced  throrghout  the 
Whole  empire.  The  follis  coined  byVthis  prince 
was  of  half  an  ounce  weight ;  24  of  them  going 
to  the  milliarenfis,  or  larger  filver  coin.  The 
word  follis  fignififs  alfo  a  purfe,  in  which  fcnfe 
we  fometimes  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Byzantine 
hi|tory.  The  common  follis  of  fifver,  when, 
it  occurs  by  itfeliF,  means  a  purfe  of  250  millia- 
renfes,  as  the  fcftcrtium  was  250  denarii ;.  and  by 
a  law  of  Con(lantine  I.  every  man  paid  to  the  ft  ate 
a  follis  or  purfe  according  to  his  income.*  The 
method  of  counting  by  purCes  continues  in 
Turkey  to  this  day. 

The  dupon^us  was  only  h^lf  the  value  of  the 
feftertius,  or  about  one  penny  Sterling  ;  and  be- 
fore the  yellow  'brafs  appeared  it  feems  to  have 
Beeh  fti'uck'upori  copper,  and  cjouble  the  fize  of 
the  as*  There  are  fome  of  tMs  coin,  ftruck  iu 
the  time  of  Julriis  CaeHir'm  yellow  brafs,  weigh- 
ing half  an  ounce,  with  a  head  of  Venus  Vi<flrix 
lipOii  one^fide i  on  the  reverfe,  a  female  figure, 
with  fer()ent8"at;her  feet;  while  others  have  a 
Vidtory  Oh  the  reverfe,  v(ith  Q.  Oppius  IV.  After 
the  time  of  Ai/gtiftus,  the  dupondius  was  ftruck 
in  yellow  brafs  \  which  Pliny  tells  us  was  alfo 
the  cafe  in  his  time.  'The  word  dupondiarius 
feem?  to  have  been  ufed  bjr  Pliny,  and  adopted, 
not  to  exprefs  that  the  'iom  was  dupondius,  but 
that  it  was  of  dupondiaiY  value.  Neither  was 
the  fonfler  wortl  confined  to  flgnify'  double 
weight,  but  was  ufed  alfo  for  double  lengthor 
meafure,  as  in^fhe  \nftatlce  of  dupondius  pes,  or 
two  feet,  Scc'l  tri'thfe* imperial  times,  therefore, 
dupondius  was  ufed,  not  to  flgnify  a  coin  of  double 
the  weight  of'tW^  as,  but '.of  double  the  value.  It 
was  one df  tti^  mo'ft  cortTtton  of  the  Roman  coins; 
and  feehis  to  ha*vb  beeti  very^  common  even  in  Con- 
ftantinople."  Thedapohflicrs,  though  of  the  fame 
fize  Vith  the  afti^fs  coninlonly  df  finer  workman- 
fhip,  the  metal  being,  greatly  fuperior  in  valuer  It 
continued 'to  be  Cff  "yellow  brafs,  as  weU  as  the 
jbff.ertiur,  to  the  time  of  Gallienus ;  btit  the  as  is 
alwiys  of  copper.   -       *' . 

**TJife  imperial  as,  or  ajcirium,  was  worth  only  an 
halfjpenny.  At  firft'it  weighed  half  an  ounce,  and 
was  Always  of  cop{)er  till  the  time  of  Gallienus, 
Wbfctt  it  \^''a«  made  of  brafs,  and  weighed  only  the 
€?ght*part  of  an  dunce.  From  the  time  of  Galli- 
enu^^to  that  of  Dioclefian,  it  continued  to  dimi- 
iiiltr  ftill  mort,  ibe'Tize  being  then  20  to  arf^ounce. 
This  was  the^  fame  with  the  lepta,  or  fmalleft 
coins  but  the  »3o^ia,  which  weighed  only  ten  grains. 

The  parts  of  the  as  occur  but  feldom  ;  which 
may  ihdeed  be  welt  expected,  confidering  the 
low  value  of  it;  though' there  fHTl  occurfome  of 
thofe  called  femis,  triens,  quadrans,  fextans,  and 
nncia,  coined  in  thfe  ttmes  of  Nero  and  I^omitian. 
There  is"  no  (hi^lll  brafs  fi  om  the  time  of  Pehinax 
to  that  of  Gallfenus,  excepting  that  of  Trsjarilis 
Deems ;  but  in  the  time  of 'GalKents  it  becomes 
Z  a  extremely 
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extremely  common ;  and  the  c<Nn8  of  fmall  brafty 
as  well  as  the  Urger,  are  always  marked  S.C.;  fucb 
;aa  want  it  unirerially  being  accounted,  forgerieiy 
4nd  were  plated  with  (ilveri  though  the  plating  be 
.now  worn  off.  The  fmall  pieces  ftruck  for  flavei 
4luring  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia  muft  alfo  bedif- 


fecond  40  grains  lefs ;  alld  the  third  160  grvnt, 
or  one  3d  of  an  ounce ;  but  tbe  fiiee  is  fo  very  ua. 
cqual»  that  the  laft,  which  is  very  t6ick»  does  not 
appear  aboye  half  the  fize  of  the  firft*  There  are 
pieces  of  Juftinian  which  weigh  a  whole  oonce ; 
but  the  Hse  of  copper  was  increafed  as  the  filver 


tingui(hed  from  the  parts  of  the  as.    The  S.  C.  ,  became  (career;  and  the  value  of  the  coinage  can- 


iipon  thefe  moft  probably  Hgnifies  Batumi  ConJmltQt 
and  were  ft  ruck  in  ridicule  of  the  true  coins»  as 
ihe  flaves  on  that  occaQon  had  every  privilege  of 
irony. 

The  fcftertius  diminiflies  from  P^clinai  to  Gal- 
iienus  fO  faft,  that  no  parts  of  the  as  are  ftrucky 
itfelf  being  fo  fmall.  Trajanus  Decius,  fndeed» 
.coined  feme  fmalt  pieces,  which  went  for-  the 
femis  of  the  tim^.  The  fmall  brafs  coins  under 
.Gallienus  were  called  affaria,  fixty  of  which  went 
to  tbe  filver  denarius.  They  are  about  the  Kze  of 
the  deoariusi  and  fome  of  them' occur,  of  the  coin- 
.age  of  Callus  and  his  family,  of  half  that  fize, 
ffvkicb  appear  to  have  been  ftnick  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  when  the  aifarium  was 
4imin]ibed  to  a  (till  fmaller  (ize.  It  is  probable^ 
lipwever^  that  fome  of  thefe  very  fmall  coins  had 
ibeen  (truck  in  all  ages  of  the  empire,  in  order  to 
fcatter^  among  the  people  on  folemn  occ^afions. 
^r  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  t^ey  are  the  mi/- 
^ia^  though  moft  other  medallifts  think  that  they 
'  v^ese  medallions.  *'  But  if  fo  (fays  4>ur  author^ 
^hey  wt-re  certainly  called  mjffilia  Vi  nan  mittemb; 
for  It  would  be  odd  if  fine  medaiiions  i^ere  fcat« 
iered  among  the  mob.  It  is  a  common  cuftom 
jult  now  to  ftrike  counters  to  fcatter  among  the 


hot  be  deduced  from  tbe  weight  of  tbe  coins,  as 
it  is  plain  that  our  own  coinage  is  not  of  half  tbe 
value  with  regard  to  the  metal.  A  great  oumber 
of  medallions  were  ftruck  by  Conftanttus  II.  but . 
there  is  no  other  copper  larger  than  tbe  half 
ounce,  excepting  that  of  Anaftafiua,  when  the 
foFliS  began  to  be  ftruck  larger.  All  medallifts 
allow  tbe  others  to  be  medallions* 

The  metal  employed  in  thefe  irery  ffluH  coins, 
though  at  firft  of  brafs,  was  always  a  bafe  and  re- 
fufe  kind  ;  but  copper  is  generally  made  ufe  of  ia 
the  parts  of  Che  as  from  the  earlieft  times  to  the 
lateft ;  and  if  brafs  be  fomeCimes  employed,  it  is 
never  fuch  as  appears  In  the  feftertii  and  dufKndi- 
arii,  which  is  very  fine  and  beautiful,  but  only 
the  refufe.  «•  Yellow  bra&  of  tbe  right  fiirt  (dyi 
Mr  Pinkerton)  ieems  totally  to  have  oeafed  in  tbe 
Roman  coinage  with  the  feftertius,  wider  Gal- 
ticnus,  though  a  few  fmall  coins  of  very  bad  metal 
appear  under  that  hue  as  late  at  Julian  IL^- 

Silver  began  to  be  coined  in  Rome  fo  Ute  as 
A.  U.  C.  AtSf  or  A.  A.  C.  %i6^ 

The  firft  filver  denarii  coined  at  Rome,  are  fop* 
pofed  by  our  author  to  have  been  thole  which 
arelroprefled  with  the  Roma  ;  and  he  inclines  to 
ikccoiint  thofe  the  moft  ancient  whicb  have  a 
double  female  head  on  the  one  fide,  and  on  the 


populace  on   fuch  occaftons,  while  medals  are 

J;iven  to  peers  of  tKe  kingdom  ;  ii^id  we  mav  very    feverfe  Jupiter  in  a  car,  with  vidory  holding  the 
uftly  reafoQ  from  analogy  on  this  occafion.  reips,  and  the  word  Roma  indented  in  a  rude  and 


The  ajfqrion  or  Upton  of  tlie  Conftantinopolitan 
xropure  was  one  of  the  fmalleft  coins  known  in 
antiquity,  weighing  no  more  than  20  grains  }  and 
iht  ttoumia  were  the  very  fmalieft  which  have 
reached  our  times,  being  only  one  half  of  the  for* 
fner^  By  reafon  of  their  extreme  fmaUi^£i,  they 
>are  very  fcarce ;  but  Mr  Pinkerti^  informs  us, 
itbat  he  has  in  his  poifeifion  a  fine  one  of  Theo- 
dofius  II.  which  has  on  it  the  emperor's  head  ip 
|>roHle,  Tbeodofius  P.  F.  AV. ;  ooi  the  reverfe  a 
wrre^tth,  haying  iu  the  centre  .vot.  zx.  :  mult. 

The  principal  coin  of  the  lower  empire  was  the 
Jblli^,  which  was  divided  into  an  half  and  a  qiiar- 
^cr,  named  ».ttj«vf »xi^  and  Titga*TOf ;  the  latt^r'of 
«rhich  jiB  fl^WQ  by  Du  Cang^to  have  been  aTmall 
4)rafs  cuin,  as  the  other  ia  fuppofed  to  have  been 
i>y  A^r  Pinkerton.  Befides  thefe,  the.  ftilUs  was 
^divided  into  8  oboli,  16  alFaria  or  lepta,  and  3a 
fiojumia,  though  in  common  computation  it  con- 
tained 40  of  thefe  laft.  This  coin,  notwitbftand- 
ing  fo  many  divihons,  waa  of  no  more  value  than 
juu  haUpenny. 

Mr  Pinkerton  controverts  an  opinion,  commot) 
;among  medallifts,  that  the  largeft  brafs  coin  or 


(ingular  manner.  The  double  female  bead  ieems 
to  denote  Rome,  in  imitation  of  the  Jamia  tbea 
upon  the  as.  There  are  S5  of  thefe  in  the  cabi- 
net of  Dr  Hunter ;  one  of  tbe  lai;geft  weighs  98^ 
grains  $  and  the  reft,  which  feem  to  be  of  greateft 
antiquity,  are  of  various  weights  betwixt  that 
atid  S4  i  the  fmaller  and  more  modem  weigh  58 
or  59  grains ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  !•  at  opinion, 
that  the  lai^e  ones  are  of  the  very  firR  Roman 
coinage,  and  ftruck  during  that  iiitervai  of  time 
betwixt  the  coinl^e  of  the  firft  filver  denarius  and 
the  as  of  two  ounces.  He  t2^es  the  indentation  of 
the  word  Roma  to  be.  a  mafk  of  great  antiquity; 
fuch  a  mode  being  fcarceW  known  anyvrhere 
elfe,  except  in  Caulonia,  Crotona,  and  other 
town&  of  luly ;  a^  of  tbem  allowed  to  be  ftruck 
at  leaft  400  B.  jCf.  '  A^  tbef<^  large  coios  are  not 
double  denarii,  they  muft  have  .been  ftruck  prior 
to  the  fmall  ones  t  and  .Newnsann  has  ^en  an 
account  of  oue  of  them  recoined  by  Trajan,  io 
which  the  indentatioin  of  Roma  is  carefully  pre^ 
ferved.'  The  firft ^  denanu9,was  in  value  10  affes, 
when  the  as  weighed  three  ounces;  and  al- 
low fng  90  j^rains  at  a  medium  for  one  of  tbefe 
large  denarii,  the  proportion  of  copper  to  filver 


ifolii«>  of  the  lower  empire  had  40  fmall  coins,  ex-  .muft  have  been  as  1  to  160  ;  but  when  the  as  fell 


fMrelTed  by. the  letter  M  upon  it;  tbe  next  had  jo, 
«xprei]ed  by  the  letter  a  ;  the  half  by  the  letter 
K;  and  the  quarter  marked  I,  which  contained 
lOoiy  10.  Mr  Piokertoo  informs  us,  that  he  has 
Abrce  coins  of  Anaftatius,  all  marked  M  in  large : 
mo  of  U^em  .weighs  more  Xbah  half  an  OMOce  ;  the 


to  one  ounce,  the  proportion  was  as  f  to  80; 
when  it  fell  to  half  an  ounce,  fo  that  x6  afles  went 
to  the  denarius,  tbe  proportion  was  as  i  to  64? 
at  which  it  remained.  Copper  with  ua,  in  coin- 
age, is  to  filver  as  i  to  40 ;  but  in  adual  value  as 
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At  Rome  the  diratriiiB  wm  worth  8d.  \  the  ^i- 
iuritt8  4d.;  and  the  ieftertiusy  whether  filver  or 
gold,  «d.  The  denariut  is  the  coin  from  which 
our  penny  ■•  derived*  and  was  the  chief  filver 
coin  io  Rome  for  600  years.  According  toCelfus* 
7  d<»)arii  went  to  the  Roman  ounce,  which  in 
meuls  did  not  exceed  430  grains  ^  but  as  all  the 
deoarti  hitherto  met  with .  weigh  at  a  medium 
ooly  60  grains*  this  would  feem  to  make  the  Ro- 
man ounce  only  410  grains ;  though  perbaps  this 
deficiency  m^y  be  accounted  for  from  the  un 
aroidable  wafte  of  metal  even  in  the  beft  preferved 
of  thefe  coins.  According  to  this  proportion  the 
Roman  pound  conuined  84  denarii ;  but  in  We 
there  was  a  very  confiderable  excefs  \  for  no 
fewer  than  1 00  denarii  went  to  the  Roman  pound. 
The  Greek  ounce  appears  to  have  been  confider 
ably  lai^gcr  than  that  of  Ronle,  containing  about 
528 grains)  yet  notwithstanding  this  apparently 
great  oddst  the  diSarence  in  the  coins  was  io 
iiDjill, .  that  the  Greek  money  went  current  in 
Roooe,  and,  the  Roman  in  Greece.  The  dena* 
nus  at  firft  went  for  xo  afles,  and  was  marked  X; 
it  was  afterwank  raified  to  16 ;  which  Mr  Finker- 
too  fuppolet  to  have  been  about  175  B*  C.  Some 
are  met  with  bearing  the  number  XVI.  oay#  with 
every  number  up  to  CCCCLXXVI.  Theie  large 
anmbers  are  fappoied  to  have  been  'mim-marM 
of  Ibisie  kind  or  other.  After  betn^  railed  to  .^ 
iScit  it  coacinued  at  the  fame  value  till  the  time  at 
GallieattSi  fo  that*  till  that  time,  we  are  to  look 
ftpon  its  CQOftkoent  parts  to  be  16  afies  or  aifaria, 
eight  dupondii,  four  brafs  ieftertii,  and  two  filver 
q'uinarii.  Under  the  emperor  Severus*  howevevy 
or  bis  lucceflbr  CaracaUa*  denarii  were  ftruck  of 
two  fixes*  one  of  them  a  third  heavier  than  the 
coounoa  ^  which  we  muft  of  coniequence  fuppoie 
to  have  borne  a  third  more  value.  This  Ufgft 
piece  obtained  the  name  oi  arjffiUeM%  and  urgem- 
Uus  P^UfpuH  or  the  **  lilvcr  PhiUp;*'  the  naiOif 
of  Philip  Oaviag  become  common  to  almoft  .every 
coin.  The  comoiiop  denarii  How  began,  to  be 
tofed'asijasifi  and  4u;gentH  PMUppi  mhmJh  &c* 
fo  expte^  their  beiog  limailer  than  tbe  reft.  Some 
have  imai0|0ed  that  the.  Urge  denarii  yvere  of  the 
iuAt  vilo^  vrkh  the  fm^^  only  of  worCe  paetai ; 
but  Mr  tiakertoti  obfcrvea*  that  amoug^  the  iew. 
which  bavft  any  dtfierencb  of  meul,  the  fqfial(e|E( 
are  always  the  worft.  The  fir  ft  mention'  oi  the 
miitud  IS  IB  the  time  of  Alexander  Severu|^  nfbo 
reduced  i^  pripe  of  pork  from  eight  mtuuli  at 
Rome  to  two  and  to  one.  Tbe  munutus  argfmuus 
of  that  afe  was  about  40  grains  ;  and.  froiu  the 
badnefa  or  the  metal^  was  not  worth  above  4d.  of 
our  money*. "  Thus  th^  price  of  meat  was  {^  thsi 
^uice  reduced  firft  to  Sd^  and  then,  to  4d« 

According  to  Zosimus  and  other  wf  iters^  the 
purity  of  |hc  Roman  coin  was  reftoired  b^  .AM'^ 
fian :  but  Mk  Finkerton  oontrotverta  ihis.opinioo  \ 
thioking  it  OMMre  probable  that  be  only,  oiade  the 
attempt  wtttout  (ttoceis»  or  that  his  refocmatioa 
night  be  Aitifely  confined  .to  |old»  ou  whii^i 
there  is  an  evident  ohange  after  the  time  of  thia 
emperor.  His  fuccefifor  Tacitua  is  faid  to.  have 
allowed  00  brats  to  be  miied  with  filver  ou  aaf 
account}  yet  the  few  coins  of  this  emperoi^  ase 
very  much  alloyed.  We  are  certain^  however^ 
that  the  emperoc  XKoclefiao  leftored  the  fiMfer  !• 
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its  ancient  purity  i  the  denarii  ftrock  in  his  reign 
being  Very  fmall  indeed,  but  of  as  fine  6t\sti  as 
the  moft  ancient  coins  of  the  empire.  After  Gor- 
dian  111.  the  iiiian  denarius  entirely  vaniflied» 
while  the  large  one  was  fo  much  dimint{hed>  that 
it  reiembled  the  mkmtuSf  or  fmall  one  of  Caracalla» 
in  fiae.  Gallienus  introduced  tbe  denarii  ^rei 
ioftead  of  tJtkeJejhrtii,  The  m^ntemt  though  re* 
duced  more  than  one  third  in  fize*  contained  fix 
denarii  ssret,  the  old  ftandard  of  leftertii.  Ac- 
eordinc  to  tbe  writers  of  this  period*  and  foooe 
time  afterwards*  the  denarius  ai7i;enteu8  contained 
60  aflaria  \  whence  it  follows,  that  each  denarius 
aereus  had  10 ;  and  frdm  this  it  probably  had  its 
name.  The  alfaria  are  of  the  fise  of  tbe  argentci  ' 
already  mentioned ;  and  (how  the  coppeir  to  have 
retained  nearly  its  old  proportion  of  value  to  the 
filver,  vis.  1  to  60. 

A  larger  filver  coin  was  introdueed  by  Cpnftan- 
tine  I.  who  M^commodated  the  new  money  to  the 
pouud  of  goJd  in  fuch  4  manner*  that  1000  of  the 
former  in  tale  were  equal  to  the  latter  in  value ; 
fo  that  this  new  piece  from  tli^ce  obtained  the 
name  of  the  miUioFinfist  oft  ^'  tbouGiuder."  Its 
weight,  at  a  medium,  is  70  grains,  or  70  to  the 
pound  of  filver ;  but  Mr  Pijjkfyton  is  of  opiniont 
that  it  might  have  contained  71  grain%  of  which 
two  have  now  periihed  by  the  foftnefs  of  the 
filver ;  that  the  pound  contained  ^%  $  or  that  two 
of  the  nQiQber  might*  be  all«>ii4d  for  coinage, 
while  the  aUof-  alone  would  pay  for  coiniiig  gold. 
The. code  iays»«(hat  60  went  lo  the  pound ;  but 
the  numbers  ojf  this  are  quite  eorrupt.  Tbe  m//- 
tmrtMjb  was  worth  about  a  ihilling  fterling.  The 
argeaieh  denarit»  howevert  were  ftill  the  moft 
common,  currency ;  and  having  been  originally 
rated  at  the^ioo  to  the  pound  of  filver  in  tale» 
tbey  from  henoe  began  to  be  called  amUmomaUjf 
or  **  hundsedcrSto''  Tbofe  of  Conftantine  1.  and  IL 
Conftaosb  and  Conftantius,  weigh  from  50  grains 
dqwa  to,  40 1  thole  of  Julian  and  Jovun,  from 
40  to  go,  ajadof  ;the  fuoceediog  emperors  from 
that  time- to  J»|kini«n»  firom  30  to  ao.  Under 
Heracliua  they  ceafed  entirely ;  aod.from  Juftiniaci 
to  their  tot|d  sibplitioni  had  been  brought  down 
from  ;t$  i»  10  gniiBs»  A  Uke^eereale  of  weight 
tbok.plaoe'inthe  milliare»fis^  tbofe  of  Coaitan* 
ti^  ^  Conftans  being  above  70 gfMa  in  weight; 
thak  ofvAroadftua  not  alKm  60;  and  the  mil« 
liarenfistof.Joftiaian  not  more  than  $0  grains; 
hut,  inm  the  weii^t  ol  tb^ie  in  Dr  Hunter's  ca^ 
l^inett  McI^inkertOA  deduces  the  medium  to  have 
been.rya^y  70/r  gmiui^  Thefe  ooius  were  alio 
called'/i^i/dfwi^e*  i...    . 

The  imalier  filv^.colhfl  of  Rome  were,  1.  The 
ptinartuft .  M  firtt.  called,  fut&^ruamp  from  the 
lmage^ef  Vi^ory.Ofi  itsvevctle;  and  which  it  coo* 
tinned  ;|o  hf ar  lrof».  firft  to.  bkft*  its  01  iginal  value 
was  live  ufieSf  hut  it  was  afterwards  raifed  to  eight, 
when  t^  value- of  the  drpaiMUi  tocreafed  to  i6. 
Aocordiuf  to  P4ny»  it  was  firft  coined  in  confe* 
queoce  of  the  kst  Ckdith  about  the  5s5tb  year  of 
Rome. .  Some  are  of  opinion^  that  it  was  called 
iiir«r<w  under  tbe  Conftantinopolttan  empire,  be* 
caufe  it  was  worth  a  ttyKno*  ot  gold.  144  of  which 
went  to  the  ounce;  bus  this  is  denied  by  Mr 
^nkerton,  becaufef  at  the  time  that  the  word 
M^rMv  firift  appeara  in  hiftory,  the  denarius  did 

-^^        I        not 
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not  weigh' Above  30  gi^ifis;  and  of  confeauence,, 
as  2j  muft  have  gone  to  the  gold  foK<hi8,or  which 
there  were  lix  in  the  ounce,  rjo'deirarii  muft  have 
gone  to  the  ounce  of  gold.  Ho'  is-  therefore  of 
opinion,  that  the  wofd  Ktfurm  was  Only  another 
name  for  the  denariuft  when  much  reduced  in  fize; 
probably  owmg  to  the  great  fcarcity  of  filver  in 
Conftantraople,  though  in  the  fame  city  there  was 
plenty  of  gold ;  and  of  coniequence,  the  gold  fo- 
lidus  was  never  ditnmtflied.  **  For  Montefquieu 
(fays  our  author} hlB  well  obfervtfd,  tfcat  gold  muft 
be  common  where  filver  is  rare.  Hence  gold  was 
the  common  regahitton  of  accounts  tn  the  eafteni 
empire."  The  fixkfurtoy  metwfth  in  ancient  au- 
thors, according  to  ^^r  Pinkerton,  was  merely  an 
improper  ftame  for  the  mHUai^nJsy  virhen,  on  ac- 
count of  the  fcarcity  of  filver,  the  denarius  wa^ 
reduced,  and  no  miiliarenfis  coined :  fo  that  the 
current  iq:ilrliarenfi4  of  former  reign*  haptsened  to 
'  be  double  to  tije  denarius  or  cen.tenia)i^.  ,Th^ 
quinarius  diminiihes  in  fize  aloit^  with  the  other 
coins;  thofe'of  AUguftrusweighiVig' 30  grains,  of 
Seva-u8'2^,  of  Conftaotine  I.  tt^  of  Juitinran  nj 
and  of  Heracliusr  Only  5.  A  new  filver  toinag* 
feeros  to  have  ukM4>tace  aftei^  the  days  of  this 
emperor ;  as  the'k|Ae  Weth^rt'm^et  with,  which 
in  the  beft  ^bjnets^icarc'e  6X(*e^s  a  dozen  of 
coins,  cdnfifts' entirely  of  large  unfliapeft  pieced 
of  coarfe  metal..    ^-  •^-       >  ....  il 

a.  The  confuFlftr  'denanus*  had  alio  four  filver 
feftertii,!  till  the  as  fell  to  half 'an  oitoce,  when  'It 
was  thought  proper  to  coin  the'ftftenfius  in  brafs. 
as  it  continuiyi  to  be  ev^r  afterward s.**'*  The  veqf 
iaft  filver  leftertiiTs  (ikys  Mr  Pinkerton)  whteh-ap^ 
pears,  is.one.with  a- head  of  Mercury,  afnd'H.  8.; 
on  tlie  TcverfiSi  a;  <cadtfceus  p.  rscpVLLivs  i  whd 
appears  to-fiote  the-'rv^EFVLLirs^^  mAci^r -^  the 
denarii  a£.JuUa»'«Oartar.  If 'fo;  h»  W^  rW6ft^  pro- 
bable, tbc'f(2fteftmi>was  toii^d  m  >(i(ve^'dBWn  to 
Auguftu]^ ;  and  <h»ii^f  oc^rfe  my^to  be^xpcdvd 
that  aof  of  bralS'Cat^  appear  till' Auguftu^/  *ndcr 
whom  they; ore  ^aiiaHy  quite  'comnvonf  ^l  have 
indeed  fdca  no  coin'  which  €0nld'be'*a^t*6Afnla?r 
brad  feAei«iai;:andrthongll*\^e  b^^  tcf  iaitily  brafs 
dupondii  of  etef«r,''»yit  it  ig'Yeafotiabl<*>^d-?nfe^5 
that  the' brafs-tirftertttis  was-IModliM  |yyAtf> 
gUfins. .'  Not'oiitf  ghm  f#ft6rc<us"aO|»e»i^'  dit^ 
the.jwbole  hbpwua^pnfviod  ;i«yct»  wtf»KHbw>fi«'th:e 
fefterttus  t^as  t^'tni0(l>«on9mof»^tH  ihvercoin^. 
.The  cgnaa.lari0fte»lft(«f  fiFrreff  >mai4k3?d^^H';  Sl'-m 
not  uncomteon^  moimdIio  i|[iiin«nr^  biif  <n^4atter 
are  veryrfcarc»fDf *l>^€rje«peitlr#iftf  W<f  e«eept 
one  inlimMtt|tthe'\jk4ii£  &«OB|iTA  OttAii^WlWrs.  ^' 
*'  Tlic  Roman  gold  coinage  was^ftilt  lAfe^tHM 
that  of  .fibw:,  ..Pflby  wIIb  tfsi'  that  "Tgbld  Was 
coincd'(6i  ycara'afi^  iiliw}  imd  the  1cru^(i  weilt 
for  60  iciberoe8..i>Uv«rai4lfrer#ard«  tho(ig1<it  prd- 
per  to  coin  ifo^ieoteiout^O^ltlns'^tittd'bf  gold; 
And  ouriptinceihayeJby  deigr^fr^irifi^inilfrtlthttr 
wciglit  ;to..4^-in.«lie  potandiy  'Thlw  4i«^iint  f* 
4:ontirmed;.by  the  pieces  wtiicti  ftlit'l^eMiHi*$<^ 
we  have  that  very  cotn  ww^hvdg'a^fbrap)^,  which 
went  for  ao  feftercfls.  On  One  Ude'te  the  heaH 
at  Mars,  and  on  the  otlier  an' eagle;  and  it  id 
marked  ^^,  We  liave  another  ):Mfin' Of  the  fame 
kjDo,  but  double, 'marlwd"**;'^*^^- Its  tripl« 
marked  i^^'v  or  60;  tbe'«j'  being  tif«^<0ld'<<mmerj| 
character. tor  50."  •';"  '    '  '"•   ■*-•';':*"  *V     *- 
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The  aurctt  or  Roman  gold  coiiys,  were  Jit  firft 
48  fn  the  pound  v  but  they  were  afterwards  dimi- 
nilhed  in  number  to  40,  owing  to  an  augmentation 
ip  the  weight  of  each  coin.  In  the  time  of  Sylla, 
the  aureus  weighed  no'tefs  than  iVom  164  to  168 
grains,  and  there  were  Only  30  in  the  pound  j  but 
fuch  confufion  in  the  coinage  .was  introduced  by 
that  conqueror,  that  no  perfon  could  know  er- 
adlly  what  it  was  worth.  Tilt  this  time  the  au- 
reus feems  to  have  continued  bf  the  value  of  30 
filver  denaiii,  about  one  pound  fterling ;  for  about 
thittimeit  was  enlarged  a  whole  third,  that  it 
might  ftill  be  equivalent  to  the  ftrtl  number  of  de- 
narii. But  after  Sylla  had  taken  Athens,  and  the 
arts  and' manners  t>f  Greece  became  objeds  of 
imitation  to  the  Roniians,  the  aureus  fell  to  40  in 
the  pound,  probably  whefi  Sylla  had  abdicated 
his  didtator/hip.  Thus,  being  reduced  near  to 
the  fcal^df  th^  Gt^ek  ;{fwo'#',  it  pafled  for  30  de- 
narii, as  the  Utter  did  for  as  many  drachmas,  being 
in  currency  13s.  4d.  fterhng.  "  This  (fays  Mr 
Pinkerton)  is  the  more  probable,  becaufe  we  know 
from  §uetoniu8,  that  the  great  Caeiar  brought  from 
Gaul  fo  much  gold,  that  it  fold  for  nine  times  its 
weight  of  fifver :  but  the  Gallic  gold  was  of  a  very 
bafcfoit.*'  "".       . 

■  "fip^the  tiVne  of  Cla\idtus,  the  aureus  was  valued 
at  ioo,  feftertii,  or  %$  filver' denarii,  at  which  1t 
eontfnuetf  lift*  thfe  thne  of  I^ellogabalus,  when  it 
fell  tb-abbut  '91  grains  at  ?l*  ttedium, '  or  rofe  in 
number  to  55  in  the  poUnd.**|ti  The  rei^n  of  Philip, 
during  wh(ch  the  city,  compietecj  its  tho'iifandth 
year,  the  ail  reus  was  cbinfed'of  two  or  three  fizes. 
Thtie  are  ihipreflbd  with  a  head  of  Rome  on  one 
W<?,'and  various  figures  *on  tbe  other;  but  the 
n^orkmanfhVjy  is  fo  rude/  that  they  are  fuppdfed 
to  have  beenilnick  in  fome  of  the  more  uncivilized 
[Ji»bvinces  "bf  th'e  empire,  ^e  praiJticre'  of  Saving 
dflKHhit  'ferftf  coins?  hpw^er,,  continuedT  under 
V^nan\  GalHetitis,  and*  his'fucceflfbrs.  In  the 
tt^riiJ^of^  GalB^us,  they  were  of  30 J' 6 j,  and  from 
Sd.tb'o^  grains  J"  th^  double  "aurei' being  ffom  17a 


While  \\ie  laVger,  fi:6m  6i  to  6st  aire  to  be  ac- 
Counted  douole  trietttes,  ^nd  were  perhaps  called 
wWl'Vu/rifi.  'The-valu^  ^f^th^fe  different  fiies 
bfaiireils  not  knovc^.     ^  '..        .^ 

"  That  Aurdlafninade  feme  ^Ucration  in  the  com 
is  certalin  j  but  Mr  Pinkerton' fuppifes  it  to  have 
Ween* -Willy  iti  tti\e  gold';  becanfe,  linde^'  him  and  his 
ftltdeflbr  Probu^,  tlje  common  aur6u*s  was  of  100 
^aftrt,Vfize  coihfiirted  ^o'tfiol^  etrijterors:  there  are 
fflbdvt^  tt^ v^df abqiit  s q  gjains ;  aqd  dbuble  aurei, 
commonly-  6f  very  fine  workmanihlj)Vof  upwards 
df  >»oi?m^s.  '  In  the  ti&  of  (^Hemis,-  the  pte- 
ctet^i^itetil  was  focomm6n^  thaTrtbts  emperor 
vfWMifimagrflficenci  with  Nero  and' Heliogabalus. 
Aiirrfrin;  who  plundered  the  rich  city  of  Palmyra, 
am^'fWns  became' mafter  of  the  treaftfres  of  the 
hitti  'tbtainwl  Ibch  a'j)r6fuH^on*  of  goldi  ^hat  he 
looked  upoti  if  to  bd  produced  by  nature  ingreatcr 
t)Tetty  thirt  filver.  'It  is  rtniarkable,  that  during 
tirfs  «nperor*8  rrt'gff  theTt  waS  ^  rebellion  among 
thfc  money. coftrtfs,  Vrhich  could  Hot  be  quelled 


btft  b^ the^defti»iia!dn  of  ftveral  themfands ;  ^hich 
Mr'^Pitifcerkoh'  ifaSbb"  to  fits  ^'having   ordcrrd 
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the  goM  to  be  reftored  to  its  former  Gzey  but 
to  go  for  no  more  filver  than  it  formerly  did.  "  So 
very  little  filyer  (fays  he)  occurs  or  this  period, 
that  it  is  plain  no  alteration  in  the  filver  produced 
the  war  with  the  moneyers:  and  in  the  brafs  he 
made  no  change  $  or  if  he  had»  it  were  ftrange 
that  fuch  commotions  ihoukl  afife  <|bout  fo  trifling 
a  metal.  But  if,  as  appears  from  the  coins*  he 
ordered  the  aureus  which  had  fallen  to  8q  grainsy 
toberaifed  to  about  zoo,. it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  contradlors  J[bou1d  be  in  an  uproar;  for  a 
whole  quarter  of  their  coinage,  amouoting  as 
would  feem  to  all  their  profits,  was. loft.  Aure- 
liao  judged,  that  when  he  found  gold  fo  common 
in  the  eaft,  it  was  equally  fo  in  the  weft ;,  and  that 
the  moneyers  muft  have  made  a  moil  exorbitant 
profit ;  but  his  ideas  on  this  fuhjed  were  partial 
and  unjuft :  and  after  his  ihort  reign,  which  did 
not  exceed  five  months  after  the  alteration,  the 
gold  returned  to  its  former  courfe ;  though  a. few 
pieces  occur  of  Aurelian's  ftahdard,  fijruck,  as 
would  feem»  in  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Probus  his  fucceflbr. 

From  this  time  to  that  of  Conftantine  h  the  au* 
reus  weighed  between  70  and  80  grains  ;^, but  in 
his  reign  it  was  changed  for  the  folidus,  of  which 
fix  went  to  the  ounce  of  gold,  which  went  for  14 
milliarenfes,  and  aj  denarii  as  before ;  the,  value 
of  filver  being  now  to  gold  as  14  to  t*  This  new 
coin  continued  of  the  fame  value  totheiinal  down- 
fal  of  the  Conftantinopolitan  empire ;  gold  being 
always  very .  plentiful  in  that  city,  though  filver 
became  more  and  more  fcarce.  The  folidus  was 
worth  I  as.  fterling. 

The  gold  coins  called  Bezants  in  Europe,  be- 
caufe  fent  from  Byzantium  or  Conftantinople ; 
were  fiUM  of  the  old  fcale,  fix  to  the  ounce.  In 
ByziDtine  writers,  the  folidus  is  alfo  called  nomiA 
mat  or  ^  the  coin ;"  crufinos^  becaufe  of  gold ; 
f^yperferost  from  its  being  refined  with  fire,  or  frwn 
its  being  of  bright  gold  flaming  like  fire.  They^ 
I'uU  alfo,  at  the  aurH  formerly,  received  names  from 
the  princes  whofe  portraits  they  bore  ^  as  Miche- 
h(tj  Manvelatu  SoUdus  is  a  term  ufed  alfo  for  the 
aureus,  by  Apuleius  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Anto* 
ninus  the  Philofopher;  nay,  as  early  as  the  Praeto- 
rian ediAs  of  the  time  of  Trajan.  It  was  then  a 
diftindion  from  the  femiflis  or  half.  In  the  time 
of  Valerian,  when  aurei  of  different  fixes  had  been 
introduced,  it  became  neceflary  to  diftinguiih  the 
particular  aurei  meant.  Hence  in  the  Imperial 
Refcriptiypubliflied  by  the  Hifiori^jtugufi^  Scrip- 
tares.  Valerian  ufed  the  term  PhilUfeos  nqftri'uultus^ 
for  the  common  aurei. 'Aurelian  ufes  the  fame  term 
aurei  Pkilifpat  fof  the  aurei  which  he  had  reftored 
to  their  fize  in  fome  degree.  Gallienus  ufes  aurei 
FaUriam  for  his  father's  coins,  jifirei  Antoniwani 
are  likewiie  put  by  Valerian  for  coins  of  the  early 
Antottioiy  of  fiiperior  ftandard  to  any  then  ufed. 

In  the  firft  gold  coinage  at  Rome,  the  aureus 
was  divided  into  four  ptrts ;  the  femiflis  of  60  fe-' 
ftertii;  the  tremiflis,  or  third,  of  40;  the  fourth, 
the  name  of  which  is  not  mentioned,  of  30 ;  and 
the  fcrupokim  of  ao.  But  in  a  (hort  time  all  thefe 
frii  into  difufe ;  except  the  femiflis  or  half,  which 
it  extremely  fcarce:  10  that  it  is  probable  that  few 
have  been  ftruck.  It  is  an  erroneous  opinion  (ac« 
cording  to  Mr  Pinkerton)  that  the  fcmlifis  was 
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called  a  denarim  aureus.  The  aureus  itfelf  indeed 
had  this  name ;  but  the  name  of  qmnarius  M  ap- 
plied to  the  iemifiSft  with  greater  propriety  than 
the  former.  Trientes,  or  tremiflts  of  gold  are 
found  of  Valerian  ami  his  fon  Gallienus,  and  weigh 
about  39  grains.  Thofe  of  Salonina  the  wife  of 
Galliedus  weigh  33  grains*  Under  the  Conftanti- 
nopolitan empire,  tremifles  ag«in  made  their  ap- 
pearance; and  from  the  time  of  Valentinian  down* 
wards  the  thirds  are  the  moft  common  coins  of 
gold,  being  worth  about  48.  fterling.  The  femif^ 
fis  is  likewife  mentioned,  but  none  occur  earlier 
than  the  ^\mt  of  Bafilifcus.  The  gold  tremiffis 
was  the  pattern  of  the  French  and  Spaniih  gold 
coins;  as  the  filver. denarius,  in  its  diminifhed 
ftate,  was  of  the  Golhic  and  Saxon  penny. 

The  Romans,  in  order-  to  aflift  the  high  relief 
on  the  coins,  melted  and  refined  the  caft  me- 
tal into  bulletf  as  appears  from  the  ancient  cofns 
not  being  cut  or  filed  on  the  edges,  but  often 
cracked,  and  always  rough  and  uneqval.  Thefe 
bullets  were  then  put  into  the  dye,  and  received 
the  imprelfion  by  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  hammer, 
though  fometimes  a  machine  appears  to  have  been 
ufed  for  this  purpofe:  for  Boiterue  informs  us, 
that  there  was  a  pi^ure  of  the  Rorn^n  mintage  in 
a  grotto  near  Baiae,  where  a  machine  was  repre- 
fented  holding  up  a  large  ftone  as  if  to  let  it  fall 
fuddenly,  and  ftrike  the  coin  at  once.  None  of 
the  ancient  money  was  caft  in  moulds,  excepting 
the  moft  ancient  and  very  large  Roman  brafs, 
commonly  called  weights,  and  other  Italian  pie- 
ces of  that  (brt ;  all  the  reft  being  mere  forgeries 
of  ancient  and  modem  times.  Some  Roman 
moulds  which  have  been  found  are  a  proof  of  this; 
and  from  thefe  fome  medallifts  have  erroneoufly 
imagined  that  the  ancients  firft  caft  their  money 
in  mould^f  and  then  ftamped  it,  in  order  to  make 
the  impreflion  more  clear  and  (harp. 

The  ancients  had  fome  knowledge{of  crenating 
the  edges  of  their  coins,  which  they  did  by  cut- 
ting out  regular  notches  upon  them ;  and  of  this 
kind  we  find  fome  of  the  Syrian  and  ancient  con- 
fular  coins,  with  a  few  others.  The  foritier  were 
caft  in  this  fliape  and  then  ftruck;  but  the  latter 
were  crenated  by  incifion,  to  prevent  forgery,  by 
fliowing  the  infide  of  the  metal:  however,  the 
ancient  forgers  alfo  found  out  a  method  of  imi-  . 
tating  this ;  for  Mr  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that 
be  had  a  Roman  confular  coin  of  which  the  iaci- 
fions,  like  the  reft,  were  plated  with  filver  over 
the  copper. 

Sect  V.    Of  the  Preservation  of  Coins  and 
Medals. 

We  now  come  to  confider  what  it  is  that  di(^ 
tinguilhcs  one  medal  from  another*  and  why  fome 
are  fo  highly  prizrd  more  thin  others.  .  This,  in 
general,  befides  its,  genuinenefs,  confifts  in  the 
high  degree  of  prefervation  in  which  it  is.  This, 
by  Mr  Pinkerton,  is  called  the  confirvation  of  me* 
dais,  and  is. by  him  regarded  as  good  and  as  f^fr- 
fed.  In  this,  he  fays,  that  a  true  judge  is  fo  nice» 
that  he  will  rejeA  even  the  rarcft  coins  if  in  (he 
leaft  defaced  either  in  the  figures  or  Ifgend,  Some, 
however,  are  obliged  to  content  themfefves  with 
thofe  which  are  a  little  rubbed^  while  thofe  of  fu- 
perior  tafte  and  abilities  hate  in  their  cabinets  only 
^  fuch 

^     •  igltlzed  by'VJ^^^^Vl^ 
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fucb  as  are  ta  tb«  very  ftate  in  which  they  came 
from  the  mint ;  and  fuch,  he  fays,  sire  the  cabi- 
neta  of  Sir  Robert  Auftin«  and  Mr  Walpoie,  of 
Roman  filver,  at  Str^iwberryhill.  It  is  abfolutHy 
neceflary,  however,  that  a  coin  be  in  what  ie  called 
gooil  preferviition ;  which  in  the  Oreek  or  Romafi 
emperors,  and  the  colonial  coint,  is  fuppofed  to 
be  wbea  the  legends  can  be  read  with  fome  diffi- 
culty (  but  when  the  <onfenration  iiperfeAyand 
the  coin  juft  as  it  came  from  the  mint,  even  the 
moft  common  coins  are  valuable. 

The  6ne  nifty  like  vamiihf  which  covcrs^the 
furfaoe  of  brafs  and  copper  coins.  Is  fooiid  to  be 
the  beft  preferter  of  them ;  and  is  brought  on  by. 
lying  in  a  certain  kind  of  foil.  Gold  cannot  be 
-  contaminated  but  by  iron  i(iold»  which  happens 
when  the  coin  lies  in  a  foil  impregnated  with  iron ; 
but  filvcr  is  fuibeplibie  of  various  kindt  of  ruft, 
^rtncipalty  green  and  red ;  both  of  which  yield  to 
vinegar.  In  gold  and  filver  coins  the  ruft  muft  be 
temovedt  as  being  prejudicial ;  but  In  brafs  and 
copper  it  ia  prelervative  and  ornamental ;  a  cir- 
cumftaoce  taken  notice  of  by  the  ^ncientfi.  **  Thia 
fine  ruft  (i^ys  Mr  Pinkerton).  which  is  indeed  a 
natural  vamtlh  not  i mitable  by  the  art  of  man,  Is 
fometimet  a  delicate  blue,  Mke  that  of  a  turquoHe; 
fometimet  of  a  bronve  brown,  equal  to  that  ob- 
lervable'  in  ancient  ftatues  of  bronse,  and  fo  highly 
prised ;  and  tbmetimea  of  an  exqviftte  green,  a 
little  on  the  azure  hue,  which  laft-is  the  moft  beau- 
tiful of  all.  It  is  alfo  found  of  a  fine  purple  or  olive, 
nnd  of  a  cream  colour  or  pale  yellow ;  which.laft  is 
cxquiftte  and  ftiows  the  impreflion  to  mnch  advan- 
tagei  as  paper  of  cream  colour,  ufed  in  all  great 
foreign  preifes,  does  copperplates  and  printing. 
The  Neapolitan  patina  (the  ruft  in  queftion)  is  of 
a  Ught  green ;  and  when  free  from  escrefcence  or 
blemifh  is  very  beautiful.  Sometimes  the  purple 
patina  gleams  through  an  upper  coat  of  another  co- 
lour, with  as  fine  effect  as  a  variegated  ft!k  or  gem. 
In  a  few  inftances  a  ruft  of  a  deeper  green  is  found ; 
and  it  is  fometimes  fpotted  with  the  red  or  bronze 
fliade,  which  gives  it  quite  the  appearance  of  the 
Baft  Indian  ftone  called  the  blood Jtone.  Thefe  rufts 
are  all,  when  the  real  produdt  of  time,  as  hard  as 
the  metal  itieify  and  preierve  tt  much  better  than 
any  artificial  vamiih  could  have  done ;  concealing 
at  the  fame  time  not  the  moft  minute  particle  m 
the  impreffion  of  the  coin.'' 

The  value  of  medals  is  lowered  when  any  of 
the  letters  of  the  legend  are  mifplaced ;  as  a  fnf- 
picion  of  forgery  is  thus  induced.  Such  is  the  cafe 
with  many  of  thoie  of  Claudius  Gotbicus.  The 
fame,  or  even  greater,  diminution  in  value,  takes 
place  in  fuch  coins  as  have  not  been  well  fixed  in 
the  dye,  which  has  occafioned  their  flipping  un- 
der the  ftrokes  of  the  hammer,  and  thus  made  a 
doable  or  triple  ima^.  Many  coins  of  this  kind 
are  found  in  which  the  one  fide  is  perfedly  well 
termed,  but  the  other  blundered  m  the  manner 
juft  mentioned.  Another  blemifli  but  of  fmaller 
moment,  and  which  to  fome  may  be  rather  a  re- 
commendation, is  when  the  workmen  through  in- 
attention have  put  another  com  into  the  dye  with- 
out taking  out  the  former.  Thus  the  coin  is  con« 
vex  on  one  fide  and  concave  on  the  other}  having 
the  fame  figure  upon  both  its  fides. 

The  medals  faid  by  the  judges  in  this  fcience  to 


be  cmmtermarked  are  very  rare,  and  bighiy  valued. 
.  They  have  a  fmall  ftafmp  impreffed  upon  them,  in 
fome  an  head,  in  others  a  few  letter^,  fuch  is 
Aug  :  n.  raoBi^s,  &c.  which  marks  are  fuppo- 
fed  to  inkply  an  alteration. hi  the  value  of  the  coin; 
as  was  the  caie  wHh  the  countermarked  coins  of 
Henry  Vifl.  and  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland.  Some 
have  a  fmall  hole  through  them, ^fometimes  with 
a  little  ring  faftened  in  it,  having  been  uled  as  or- 
naments} but  this  makes  no  alteration  in  their 
valui'.  Neither  is  it  any  diminution  in  the  valoe 
of  a  coin  that  it  is  fy\\t  at  the  edges ;  for  coins  of 
undoubted  antiquity  have  of^en  been  found  in  this 
ftate,  the  cnufe  of  which  has  already  been  explain- 
ed. On  the  contrary,  thi«  cracking  is  generally 
confidered  as  a  great  merit ;  but  Mr  Pii^erton  fuf- 
pe^s  that  one  of  thefe  cracked  coins  haa  given  rife 
to  an  error  with  refped  to  the  wife  of  Carau6u9 
who  reigned  for  fome  time  in  Britain.  The  infcrip- 
rion  if)  n$ad  OaitrtiA  Aug  :  and  there  is  a  crack  in 
the  medal  juft  before  the  O  of  oriuna.  Without 
this  crack  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofes  it  would  have 
b^en  read  Fort  una  Aug. 

Some  particular  foils  have  the  property  of  giv- 
ing filver  a  yellow  colour  as  if  it  had  been  gilt. 
It  naturally  acquires  a  black  colour  through  time, 
whic^  aiy  fulphurous  vapour  will  bring  on  in  a 
few  minutes.  From  its  being  fo  fufceptible  of  in< 
juries,  it  was  always  mixed  by  the  ancients  with 
much  alloy,  in  order  to  harden  it.  Hence  the 
tmpreflions  of  the  ancient  filver  coins  remain  per- 
frd  to  this  day,  while  thole  of  the  modern  cotat 
are  obliterated  in  a  few  years.  On  this  account 
Mr  Pinkerton  expreflesa  wilh,  that  modem  ftates 
would  mix  a  much  greater  proportion  of  alloy 
In  their  filver  coin  than  they  ufually  do.  As  gold 
admits  of  no  ruft  except  that  from  iron  above 
mentioned,  the  coins  of  this  metal  are  generally 
in  perfrd  confervation,  and  frefh  as  from  the  mint. 
.  '  To  clean  gold  coins  from  this  ruft,  it  is  beft  to 
fteep  them  in  aquafortis*  which,  though  a  very 
powerful  folveot  of  other  metaJs,  has  no  effcd 
upon  eold.  Silver  may  be  deanfed  by  fteeping 
for  a  day  a  or  two  in  vinegar,  but  more  efledually 
by  boiling  in  water  with  three  parts  of  tartar  and 
one  of  fea-falt ;  on  both  thefe  metals,  however, 
the  ruft  is  always  in  fpots,  and  never  forms  as  en- 
tire incruftration  as  on  brafs  or  copper.  The  coins 
of  thefe  two  metals  muft  never  Jbe  cleanfed,  as 
they  would  thus  be  rendered  full  of  fmall  holes 
eaten  \>y  the  ruft.  Sometimes,  however,  they  are 
found  fo  totally  obfcured  with  ruft,  thai  nothing 
.  can  be  difcovered  upon  them  \  in  which  caie  it  is 
beft  to  clear  them  with  a  graver;  but  it  may  alfo 
be  done  by  boiling  them  for  S4  hours  in  water 
with  three  parts  of  tartar  and  one  of  alum  ;  not 
feafalt  as  in  filver  coins. 

'Sect.  VI.  Of  the  ntsTiMcriON  inmnen  GtnuiKE 

MSDaLSAIi/  COVNTSaPtlTS. 

Thb  moft  diflScult  and  moft  important  thing  in 
the  whole  fcience  of  T^umif^nfltography  is  the  me- 
thod of  diftinpuifhing  the  true  from  the  counter- 
feit. The  value  put  upon  ancient  coins  made  the 
forgery  of  them  almoft  coeval  with  the  fcience  It- 
felf ;  and  as  no  laws  infliA  a  punifliment  upon  fiich 
forgers,  men  of  great  genius  and  abilities  have  uq* 
dertaken  the  trade. 
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ForgeriM  are  more  eonfpicumra  among  the  Ro- 
mm  mediU  than  any  other  kind  of  cqint»  bat  w^ 
are  not  to  look  upon  aH  tbefe  as  the  work  of  mo» 
dern  artiftt.  On  the  cootraiy,  we  are  aflPared  that 
nanf  of  them  were  fabricated  in  the  times  of  the 
RomAnBthemfelre^,  fomeof  them  being  even  held 
in  more  eftimation  than  the  genuine  coins  them- 
felfts,  on  account  of  their  being  platedy  and  other- 
wife  executed  in  a  manner  to  which  modem  for- 
gers could  never  attain.  Eten  the  ancients  held 
fome  of  thefe  counterfeits  in  fuch  eftimation»  that 
Pliny  informs  n9  there  were  frequently  many  true 
denarit  given  for  one  fsHe  one* 

Of  the  Roman  confolar  coins  not  very  many 
hire  ever  been  forged.  The  celebrated  filver  de- 
narius of  Brutus,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  and  two 
daggers,  is  the  chief  inftance  of  a  confular  com  ci 
which  a  counterfeit  is  known.  But  it  is  eafily  re- 
jeded  by  tbfs  mark :  in  the  true  coin  the  cap  of 
liberty  is  below  the  guard  or  hilt  of  the  daggers; 
in  the  falfe>  the  top  of  it  rrfes  above  that  hilt* 

Tbe  imperial  feties  of  medals  is  theerand  ob> 
jeA  of  modem  medal  lie  forgeries ;  and  the  decep- 
tion was  at  firft  extended  to  the  moft  eminent  wri- 
ters upon  the  fubjed.  The  counterfeits  are  by 
Mr  Pinkerton  divided  into  fix  clalfes : 

I.  Such  as  are  knovm  to  be  imitations«  but  va- 
hied  on  account  of  the  artifts  by  which  they  are 
executed.  Jn  this  clafs  tbe  medals  of  Cavino  the 
Paduan,  rank  higheft ;  the  others  being  fo  nume- 
rous, that  a  complete  ieries  of  imperial  medals  of 
almoft  every  kind,  nay  almoft  of  every  medalliony 
may  be  formed  from  among  them. 

The  Paduan  forgeries  may  be  diftinguiflied  from 
tbofe  of  inferior' artifts  by  the  following  marks :  i. 
The  former  are  feldom  Jthinner  than  the  ancient, 
which  others  almoft  always  are*  a.  They  very  fel- 
dom appear  as  worri  or  damaged,  but  the  others 
very  frequently,  elpecially  in  the  reverfc,  and  le-. 
gend  of  the  reverfe,  which  fometimes,  as  in  for- 
ged Othos,  appear  as  half  confumed  by  time.  3. 
Tbe  letters  in  moulds  taken  from  the  antique  coins 
have  tbe  radenefs  of  antiquity.  4.  Falfe  varnifli 
is  commonly  light  green  or  black,  and  ihines  too 
mach  or  too  little.  5.  The  fides  of  forged  coins 
are  frequently  quite  froooth,  and  undiftinguifhable 
from  the  anaent,  though  to  accomplifh  this  re- 
Quiresbut  little  art.  6.  Counterfeit  medals  are 
frequently  as  irregular  in  their  form  as  the  genu- 
ine; but  tbe  Paduan  are  generally  circular; 
though  ^lie  coins  have  often  little  pieces  cut  off, 
in  perfect  imitation  of  the  genuine.  7.  In  caft 
coins  the  tetters  do  not  go  iharp  down  into  the 
metal,  and  have  bo  fixed  outline;  their  mbute 
angles,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  drapery,  are  conn- 
in  xily  filled  up,  and  have  not  tbe  fnarpnefs  of 
the  genuine  kind.  Where  the  letters  or  figures 
are  faint,  the  coin  is  greatly  to  be  fufpeded. 

Tbe  letters  form  the  great  criterion  of  medals, 
the  ancient  being  very  rude,  bat  the  modem  other- 
wife;  tfaerealbn  of  which  according  to  Cellini,  is^ 
t^at  the  ancients  engraved  all  their  matrices  with 
the  graver  or  burin,'wbile  the  modem  forgers  ftrikc 
theirs  with  a  punch. 

Accord  mg  to  Vico,  the  falfe  patina  is  green, 
b1:ick,  ruflet  browRi  grey,  and  iron-colour.  The 
triil  of  brafs  coins  with  the  tongue  is  not  to  be 
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deTpifed ;  for  if  modem,  the  patfna  taitef  bitter  ot 
pungent,  while  if  ancient  it  is  quite  tafteleft. 

Mr  Pinkerton  informs  tis  that  all  miedallions  froiff 
Julius  Cssfar  to  Adrian  are  much  to  tie  fat!pe€ttd 
of  forgery ;  the  trae  medals  of  the  flrft  14  emper' 
ors  being  exoeedingly  vialuable,  and  t^  be  found 
only  in  tbe  cabinets  of  princea. 

II.  The  fecond  clafs  of  counterfeit  owdala  coa^ 
tains  thc^e  caft  firom  moulds  taken  from  the  Pi<< 
duan  forgeries,  and  others  done  by  eminent  maf^ 
ters.  Thefe  are  (bolfetimes  more  difficult  to  be  diP 
covered  than  the  former,  becaufe  in  caftmg  thena 
they  can  give  any  degree  of  thickncA  they  pleaie  $ 
and  filling  the  frnall  iand  boles  with  maftic,  thef 
retouch  the  letters  with  a  graver,  and  cover  thtf 
whole  with  vamifh.  The  inftrudions  already 
given  for  a  former  clafs*  however*  are  alfo  ufefut 
for  thofe  of  the  fecond,  with  this  addition  that 
metals  of  this  dafii  are  generally  tighter  than  thtf 
genuine,  becaufe  fire  rarifies  the  metal  in  fom# 
degree,  while  that  which  is  ftruck  is  rathef  con- 
denfed  by  the'ftrokes. 

in.  Medah  toft  im  momldsfrmn  im  tmtiqmt^^Th€ 
diredions  g^ven  for  difcovering  tbe  two  formef 
deceptions  hold  good  alfo  in  this. 

IV.  Ancient  medals  reUmched  and  aIiered*^Th'i9 
is  a  clafs  of  coanterfeits  more  dilficnlt  to  be  di£> 
covered  tfaatr  any  other.  The  wt,  (iays  Mr  Pin- 
kerton) exerted  in  this  clafs  is  aftonifhrng^  and  » 
connoiffeur  is  the  lefii  apt  to  fnfped  it^beoaule  tho 
coins  themfelves  are  in  fad  ancient*  The  Italian 
artifts  alter  flie  portraits,  the  reveries,  and  the 
infcriptions- themfelves,  in  a  furprifing  manner.' 
This  fraud  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  folife  vamifh 
which  fometimcs  mafks  it ;  but,  abote  all,  by  the 
letters  of  the  legend,  which  are  always  altered 
Though  this  be  fometimes  done  with  an  artifice 
almoft  miraculousf  yet  moft  commonly  the  cha^ 
raders  ftraagle,  are  difunited,  and' not  in  a  line# 
In  counter&its  of  this  kind,  fometimes  tbe  obverfo 
is  not  touched,  but  the  reverfe  made  hollow,  and 
Blled  with  nuftic  coloured  like  the  coin,  and  cn« 
graven  with  fuch  device  and  legend  as  was  moft 
likely  to  bring  a  great  price ;  others  are  only  re- 
touched in  fome  minute  parts,  by  which,  however^ 
the  value  of  the  coin  is  much  diminilhed. 

V.  Medals  imprejfed  with  ne<w  dewees  orfolderedt 
In  the  firft  article  of  this  clafs  the  reveries  have 
been  totally  filed  off,  and  new  ones  imprefTed  with 
a  dye  and  hammer.  The  difference  of  fabrication 
in  the  face  or  reverfe  will  be  difcoveredat  the  firft 
glance  by  any  perfon  of  (kill. 

The  foldered  medals  confift  of  two  halves  be- 
longing to  different  medak,  fawed  through  the 
middle  and  then  joined  with  folder.  This  mode 
of  counterfeiting  is  common  in  fiWer  and  brafh 
coins.  Medals  which  have  a  portrait  on  each  fide, 
and  which  are  generally  valuable,  are  the  moft  li- 
able to  a  fufpicion  of  this  fraud.  To  a  very  nice  eye 
the  minute  ring  of  folder  is  always  vilible;  and  upon 
inferting  a  graver,  the  fabrication  falls  into  halves. 
•  VI.  Plated  medals  or  thofe  whicb  have  clefts. — 
It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  many  true  me- 
dals are  cracked  in  the  edges ;  owing  to  the  re- 
peated ftrokes  o£  the  hamnaer,  and  the  little  de- 
gree of  dudility  which  the  metal  pofielfes.  This 
the  forgers  attepnpt  to  imitate  by  a  fife;  but  it 
Aa  n 
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is  eafyjo  diAing^ifli  betwis^t  the  natvral  and  arci-:  p^b^Wt-Ptolfj^y*  are  fcarc^.^ 

ficial  cleft  by  means  of  a  fmaU  needle.    The  natu-. 

ral  deft  ie  wide  at  the  extremity,  and  appears  to 

have  a  kind  of  almoft  imperceptible  filaments;  i:be.. 

edges  of  the  crack  correfponding  with  each  oti^v 

in  a  manner.which  no  art  can  imitate*  -^   -^-^ 

The  pl;itt»d  medals  which,  have  been  forged  i». 
ancient  dines  f^ere  long  fuppofed  to  be  capable  p( 
refifting  every  eifcrt  of  modern  ijiMtation ;.  biU./pf  r 
late  years  fomeingenious  roguea  (fays  Mr  Pinl(ef:<», 
ton)  thought  or  piercing  fdliif.iiled^ls  of  fi Ivor  with 
a  red  hot  ntfedlcr  which. gare  a  blacknefs  to  the. 
inlide  of  the  coip»  and  mad«  it  appear  plated  to  an. 
injudicious  eye.  This  fraud  is  i^afiiy  ^iiil inguiQieid 
by  i'craping  the  infide  of  the.mct^l/'..  It  is,  how* 
ever*  very  difficult  to  diftinguUh  i^  forgeries  of' 
rude  money  whcD  not  cad;. -and  oiiv  authe^  gives- 
no  other  dire<^ioojhan  to  confutt  a  (kilfui  .j.tilaU: 
lift.  Indeed,  notwithftandiiig  all  tbe  dtr.  6ious 
already  giVe»,  this  feems  to  bft  a  refourjc%whii:h 
cannot  by  any  meam  fafely  be  isegJciSted. 

Forgerios  of  modern  coins  and  misdals,  are  al*> 
mod  as  numerous  as  of  the^n^iept*. ,. 

Sect.  VII.    of  the  VALvt  of  AJUdUsr  Coins^ 

•  AL«r  aBciei>i..eoin8and  medals,  though  equally 
genviia^j  ere;  nyl. equally  valuable.  In  medals,  as 
weU  9S  in  every,  thing  eife,  the  fcarcity  of  a  coin 
Aap.pe.a  X^lut?  upon  it  whic|i  cponpt  ptherwife  be 
d&riyed\ftQ»n  its  intrinfic  wprjh.  There  are  four 
or  five  d^'gr^ef  of  rarity  leckon^d  jjp,;  the  higheft 
of  which  is  called  unique.  The  cau fe  is  gene- 
rally afcribed  to  the.  fewnefs  of.  number  thrown 
off  originally,  or  to  their  .having  been  called  in, 
and.recoined  in  another  forip. 

Sometimes  the  rared  coins  lofe. their  value,  and 
become  common,  This  our  author  afcribes  to  the 
high  price  given  for  them,  wliich  tempts  the  pof- 
feCTors  to  bring  them  to  market ;  but  chiefly  to 
the  difcovering  of  hoards  of  them.  The  former 
caufe  took  place  with  Queen  Anne's  farthings, 
fome  of  which  formerly  fold  at  five  guineas  ;  nay, 
according  to  the  newfpapers,  one  of  them  was, 
feveral  years  ago,  fold  foe  no  lefs  than  960  I. ! 
The  latter  caufe  took  place  with  the  coins  of  Ca» 
KUT£  the  Great,  king  of  England  and  Denmark, 
which  were  very  rare  till  a  board  of  them  was  dif- 
covered  in  the  Orkneys.  As  fuch  difcoveries, 
however,  produce  a  temporary  plenty,  fo,  when 
they  are  difperfed,the  fcarcity  returns,  xvhWe  fome 
of  the  common  coins  become  rare,  merely  through 
oegle^. 

As  there  are  many  more  copper  coins  of  Greek 
cities  to  be  met  with  than  Jlver^  the  latter  are 
much  more  valued ;  but  the  reverfe  is  the  cafe 
with  thofe  of  the  Grecian  monarchy  All  the 
Greek  civic  coins  of  filver  are  very  rare,  excep- 
ting  thofe  of  Athens,  Corinth,  Meflana,  byrrha- 
chium,  Mafiilia,  Syracufe,  and  fome  others.  Of 
the  Greek  monarchic  coins,  the  moft  rare  are  the 
tetradrachms  of  the  kings  of  Syria,  the  Ptolemies, 
the  kings  of  Macedon  and  Bithynia,  excepting 
thofe  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  Lyfimachus. 
Thofe  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  are  of  a  fmall 
fize,  and  hardly  to  be  met  with.  Of  thefc  of 
Numidia  and  Mayritania,  the  coins  of  Juba  the 
father  are  comOion ;  but  thofe  of  the  fon  and  oe- 
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C0HIS  of  th«  kings 
of  ^ijbily,  Pa.^ihi««>  apd  J  ud^sa*  are  rare ; .  tht  La 
very  nvuch  fu^  W<i:.mcet  wjjh  no  coins  of  Ariibla 
and  Com agene except  m  brafs;  ihof<  of-^b^  king* 
o£  Dolpli<jMrus  am  i»  ek^^rum,  aad  a  few  iu  braik, 
but  all  of  th<fO»  rure^  as  are  aifo  thofe  of  Phil^U- 
m$g  king  o^'  l^'rg^mysj^/^nd  of  the  kings  ot  i'on- 
tu^»  Jn  flit'*  ^  <^^lti>  ^^  MiTHRiDiLrEs  i^rldfor 
x6l..5«*  ,  DKlrachm^  Q*'  all.lsitigs  aiid^j^il^ics  arc 
fiparce,  e»c^pii"ft  Jhofe  cf  .Coiinth  SiHi  -her  co!o- 
nie«i  but,tiJe:gi;lil^oinsqf  Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
don,  ALFXviJ^^.y.,  ihe  Oieat.  aud  LYSiM^viiUS, 
are  common.  'lTiej,fi'«v<?f  t^ff^ur/*chm^  of  all 
ki«gN.beJ»r  a  very  hifh  .pricp..  The  fJidraclm  of 
Akxi^nW  thr.  Ciieai.  is  one  pf  the  fcarccttyul  t^c 
ikuU  .aiycf  Gjeek  cq\\\^i  ion>e  of  the  QtbP^p^nces 
arc  •oat. uncommon.  ^' ... 

Tbe.-t«/»/tfr  money,  of  the  Greek  monarchsin 
general  is  fcarcc,  but  that  of  Hieeu?  I.  of  Sua- 
cufe  is^uiicommoniy  plentiful,  as  -well  ai  tlw:  of 
levcr4l  of  the  PTQLtmiEs  of  Egypi.  AV^y-^^ 
thtt  copptr  civic  coins  of 'Greece,  too,  are  alfo 
common.  They  are  alnnoft  all  of  thofe  fizc-s  which 
are  called  fntali  brafs  in  the  Roman  fcries :  the 
middle  fize  ih  fcarce..  The.  largelt,  prior  tu  iLe 
Roman  emperors  are  ^'xtrcmely  rare.  The  ccm- 
mon  Grecian  civic  cc^ns  in  fmall  brafs  fell  at  from 
3d«  to.  IS.  6d.  according  to  their  prefcrvation. 
Very  many  cities,  howcy^er,  of  which  not  abcvc 
one  cr  two  coins  are  known  to  be  extant,  and  thofe 
of  braf§,  .bring  far  higher  prices.  "  The  waut  of 
a  fe>v  cities,  however,  .fays  Mr  Pinkerton,  is  cot 
thought  to  injure. a  collodion  i  as  indeed  new 
names  are  difcovered  every  year,  fo  that  no  ailbrt- 
roent  can  In*  perfe<Sl.  To  this  it  ib  owing  that 
the  rarity. of  the  Grecian  civic  coins  is  not  much 
attended  t^)."  The  Greek  copper  coins  are  for  the 
mcft  part  fcarcer  than  the  filver,  except  the  Syrfh 
Grecian^  which  are  common,  and  almoft  all  of  the 
'  lize  called  fmall  brafs.  They  ought  (fays  Pinker- 
ton). to  bear  a  high  price;  but  the  metal  and  6- 
miiarity  to  the  copper  civic  coins,  which  are  com- 
mon, keep  their  adual  price  moderate,  if  the  fel- 
ler is  not  well  inftru^ted,  and  the  buyer  able  and 
willing  to  pay  the  price  of  rarity." 

The  gold  coins  of  Philip  II.  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  being  very  common,  bear  but  from  ss,  to 
xos.  above  their  intrinfic  value;  but  thofe  of  the 
other  princes,  being  rare,  fell  at  from  3I.  to  jcl. 
each,  or  even  moie. 

The  tetradrachms^are  the  deareft  of  the  fiver 
monarchic  money,  felling  at  from  5s.  to  10:^.  ""d 
if  very  rare,  from  3I.  to  30I.  each.  Half  of  thJc 
prices  may  be  given  for  the  drachmas,  and  the 
coins  of  the  other  denominations  in  proportion. 

The  gold  coins  of  Carth.aG£»  Cyrene,  and 
Syracufe  are  worth  about  double  their  intriufic 
value  as  metal;  but  the  other  gold  civic  coins  arc 
worth  from.  51.  to  30I.  each.  The  only  gold 
coins  i>f  Athens  certainly  known  to  exift  are  two 
purchafed  a  few  years  ago  by  hi^  majeily,  one  o{ 
which  remains  in  the  royal  cabinet,  and  the  other 
was  given  by  the  queen  to  Dr  Hunter.  There 
was  another  in  the  Britifii  Mufeum,  but  it  is  fuf- 
pe6ed  not  to  be  genuine.  Dr  Hunter's  coin  thio, 
if  fold,  would  draw  the  highest  price  perhaps  ever 
given  for'a  coin. 

'  The  filver  coins  of  Syria,  Dyrrbachiuxny  Maf- 
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6Im,  Athens,  anda  few  other  ilates  aHe  common ; 
the  dracbmar  aAd'Hr^im  of  teflVr  HU  are  worth 
about  5S.each  ;  the  didrachms,  tetradracHmB^'&o. 
from  58.  to  loa.  according  to  th«if  (Vxe  aud  beauty'; 
the  fargeft,  ckterh  paribus^  bemg  mbft  val\i«bl«. 
The  tetradrachms  of  cities,  wjiofe  coin*  are  <»ni'* 
men,  are  wor^b  from  7s. 6d«to»i&;  butit Uim- 
poflible  to  put  a  value  upon  the  rare  cWic  coins': 
Ten  (Oiioeas  havc'been  given  for  a  fingle  one. 
The  moft  itire  of  the  twiftdar  KdWkYi  x6Ms  atc 


with  Basilica  Uli^ia*  Forvm  TftAjArirt,  Dit' 

NeRVA  «T  TRAJnNOS,  PATEt,  J[)lVI  'KbRTA  kT 

Platina  Aug.  Propectio  Atjc.  Regna  as- 
sign ata.  Rex  Parthus,  and  fome  others^ 
draw  from  3/.  td  6/.  The  ticket  medals  belonging 
to  (he  fenate  are^^worth  from  38.  to  los. 
.  The  anctent  Roman  Asses  are  worth  from  as* 
to  ftl.  according  to  the  iro^ularity  of  their  devices. 
The  name  of-totigt^s,  given  to  ^be  ancient  Ro- 
man ajejf  is  (faysJMr  Pitikerton,)  exceedingly  tm- 


tbofereftored  by  Trajan :  Of  the  others,  thii'gl^ld  proper,  as'  the  Romans  had  weights  of  lead  and 

confular  coins  are  tht<  moft  rare,  and  the  fikertb^  l^rAfs  fides,  Without,  the  leaft  appearance  of  a 

moft  common;  excepting  the  coin  of  Brutus  -portrait' updh  thfem.     Thefe  denote  the  weight 

with  the  cap  of  Liberty^  and  a  few  others    floinc  'by  fthemimberof  knobs,  and 'have  likewife  fmall 

otthe  Roman  imperial  coins  are  very  fcarce^  pari.  fieuretUp  engrafcdupon  them.    Whctiever,  there* 

ticuiarJy  thofe  ofOTHo  in  brafs;  nor' does  htS  fore,  (he  ad  da)' we  meet  with  a  piece  of  metal 


portrait  occur  at  all  on  any  coin  ftruck  aC'Ri>m», 
owing  to  the  ftortnefs  of  his  reign.  "His  Va4 
upon  the  braft  coins  of  Egypt  and  Anfioch  is  Very 
badly  executed,  as  well  as  all  the  other  imperial 
coins  of  Greek  cities.  The  beft  likencfs  is  on  his 
gold  and  filver  coins  \  tW  latter  of  which  are  com* 
mon.    The  Greek  and  Egyptian  coins  are  all  oiF 


Hmnped  on  bodi  fides,  with  buftsand  figures,  we 
may  lay  it  down;  as  a  certain  rule,  tbCatit  is  k 
cWxi  ;  bdt  when  (lightly  ornamented,  and  marked 
on  one  Jide  only,  we  may  with  equal  certainty 
condu'de  it  to  be  a  wetghu 
'  C o  N  sv  L  A  R  goid  coins  are  wOrth  from  »o8.  to  5 L 
Pon^pev  with  his  fons  iil.  and  the  two  Bruti  15I. 


fmall  or  middling  fizev,  and  have  various  reterles ;  The  filver  coins  ase  univerfally  worth  from  is.  to 
tbofe  of  Antioch,  as  well  as  moft  of  its  other  rnv-  26.  6d.  excepting  that  of  the  cap  of  Libert  y«  and  a 
perial  coins,  have  Latin  legends.  They  ha^e'no  few*  others,  which,  if  genuine,  will  bring  from' 
other  rererfes  but  8.  C.  in  a  wreath,  excepting  in  ros.'to  -51.  The  fon/fi/ar* copper  bears  an  equal 
oae  or  two  of  the  large  and  middle  brafs,  where  Trice  with  the  filver,  but  is  more  rare;  the  coa- 
the  infcriptiofls  are  Gr'eek.  Latin  com*  of  Otho  fular  filter  coins  rcftored  by  Trajan  are.  worth 
in  brafs,  with  figiires  on  the  revcrfe,  are  reckon* 
cd  falfe,  though  in  the  cabinet  of  D'Ennery  at 
Paris  there  was  an  Otho  in  middle  brafs,  reftored 
by  Titus,  which  was  efteemed  genuine  by  oon- 
TJOifleurs.  1;.  '     ' 

The  Uiulen  coins  of  Rome  are  very  rare :  Moft 
a  them  are  pieces  ftrurk  or  calt  oi<  ocoafion  of 
tho  Saturnalia  ;  others  are  tickets  for  fell ivals  and 
cvhiiWtions.  The  tickets  for  theatrw  were  made 
of  If  ad,  as  were  alfo  the"  ccriorrJchi  perpetual 
pickets,  like  tlie  Engiifh  filver  tickets  for  the  ope^ 
1^.  Lc-aden  medallions  are  alfo  fonrd  below  the 
founJiations  of  pillars  and  other  pubfic  htiildings, 
tu  perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  founders.  From 


abs.  each. 

Of  the  coiog  of  other  nations,  thofe  .of  Hilde- 
Ric,  K.  of  the  Vandals,  in  filver,  are  worth  los. 
the  fmal!  brats  of  Athanaric,  5s.;  the  gold  of 
T^EODORic,  408.;  the  ad  brafs  of  Theodahat, 
56. ;  the  2d  brafs  of  Badueta,  being  rare,  are  worth 
I  OS.;  the  3d  brafs  38.  each.  Coins  and  medals 
with  unknown  cbaraders  are  always  fcarce  and 
dear. 

Ancient  British  coins  are  very  rare,  and 
worth  from  loa.  to  a  guinea^  each,  fometimes 
much  more.  The  heptarxhic  coins  of  England  are 
gtrneraliy  rare,  except  thofe  called  Stycas,  which 
are  very  contunon,  as  well  as  thofe  of  Burgred^ 


t'.t-  tim«  of  Augiiftos  hadm  frais  were  alfo  ufed.  K.  of 'Mercia..   The  coins  of  Alfred  the  Great 

A  work  of  Ticorim  On  this  «ubje<*t,  entitled  Piombi  With  his  bufl:  arc  fcarce,    and  his  other  money 

Antiochiy  is  m uch  recvomnien. led  by  Mr  Piii kerton.  miieh  more  foi    Thofe>of  Hardy-KntUe  are  fo  rare, 

Tbe  Roman  coins  which  have  been  blundered  -that  it  .was  ^denied  they  had  any  exiftence ;  till 

in  the  manner  formerly  mentioned,  are  very  rare,  Mr  Pinkerton  infoytied  the  public,  that  there  are 

and  undeicrvedly  valued  by  cornoiffeurs.    The  three  in  the  Britiih  Mufeum,  upon  all  of  whioh 


blunders  in  the  legends  of  thefe  coins,  which  are 
proonbly  the  mere  effeds  of  accident?,  have  been 
lo  far  miftaken  by  Ibme  .metlallift?,  as  to  have 
pen  lite  to  imaginary  emperors  who  never  ex- 
i!tt.d.  A  coin  of  Fauftina,  whi.h  has  on  the  re- 
^t^rle  SousTi.  8.  c.  puzz»cd  all  the  German  anti- 


tbe  name  Harthecnut  is  quite  legible.  Saxon 
pennies  of  the  Heptarchy  are  rare,  and  worth 
from  SOS.  to  t^  poundsf  according  to  their  fear- 
city  and  preiervatton.  Coins  of  Edward  the  Con- 
.fed or  are  pretty  plentiful ;  others  are  rare,  and 
worth  from  10&.  to  1  guineas;  while  two  ot  Uar- 


qa.'.nes,  till  Klotz  ridiculed  their  inveftiifatlons  by   -dy  Knute  are  worth  no  lefs  than  tenguineai  each. 

.ft^i^ii : 1 •  .      ..  "    ^ .  •       "  rrM.         : -i:*i_-.»^ l^.  ^-.  ,l 


:Lc  lotlowiDg  humorous  interpretation  :  Sw  ofn- 
M  i^UtiGte  fidamini  tantas  In^iias  I 

As  to  the  Roman  imperial  coins,  fome  of  thofe 
which  beiong  to  the  emperors  whofe  co!n«  are 
piimcrous,  may  yet  be  extremely  valuable  by  ha- 
ving uncomnndn  reveHiS'.'  Mr  Pinkerton  points 
«;ut  one  of  Auguftos,  with-the  legend  C.  Marius 
TtoGvs,  which  is  worth  3  guineas,  though  ^he 
fi'ver  coins  of  Aoguftus  in  general  are  hot  worth 
above  is.  Id  like  manner  the  common  gold  coins 
of  Trajao  krc  not  worth  above  20s.  while  thofe 


The  coins  of  the  English  moharchs  after  the 
conqutHt  are  com  mon,  <  except  thOfe  «f  Richard 
I;  and  johto,  not  one  of  which  is  to  be  met  with  ; 
though  there  are  fome  French  coins  of  Richard  L 
ahd  Irifh  ones  of  K.  John.  "  Leake,V  fays  Mr 
Pinkerton,  "  made  a  Itrange  blunder  in  afcribin; 
coins  of  different  kings  with  %  faces,  and  other- 
wife  ipoiled  in  the  llamping,  to  Richard  L;  in 
whicb,as  ufual,  he  has  been  followed 'bya  mifled 
number."  Tl>e  gold  medals  of  Henry  VIU.  in 
1^45,  and  the  coronation  medals  of  Edward  VI. 
Aa  a  are 
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V^  wortfi  mT.  «idi ;  the  Mavy  of  TveStsO),  3!. 
Pimm's  held  of  Tlmrloe  in  gaki,  1b  worth  t  a), ; 
}in  oval  snedal  in  gokl»  apoii  Blake's  naval  vfc- 
tory,  is  worth  tol. ;  and  hh  trial  piece,  (fays  Pin- 
icerconr)  if  fold,  would  bring  a  fttll  higher  price. 
The  misdals  of  Q*  Anne,  which  are  intf  in(icalj|r 
SRTOfth  a(  guineas,  fell  At  3I.  caeh  \  the  fil««n  of 
fhe  ftzf  of  a  crown,  at  los. :  and  the' copper  from 
58.  to  |[08>  Daffi&r's  copper  pieces  fiHl  at  £rott 
>«•  to  5R.  and  a  few  (tilt  higher.      • 

The  EngUjfh  coins  ftrack  m  bntiani  Tixt  of  nnch 
^he  fame  value  with  thofe  ftmck  is  £i^hlnd  |  fault 
Me  St  Patnck^s  halfpence  and  farthings  are  ra- 
ther fcarce,  and  the  rare  crown  of  white  metal  in 
vrorth  4I.  The  gun  money  of  James  II..  and  moft 
pther  Jrifli  comsi  are  very  common. 

The  Scot^ifti  gold  coins  fell  higher  than  the 
JEnglifii,  but  the  others  are  on  a  par»  Coins  ti 
Alexahobr  I.  and  IL  are  rather  fcarce,  bat  tboie 
ls>i  Alexander  III.  are  pretty  plentiful.  Thoie  of 
John  Baliol  are  rare,  and  none  of  Edwavd  Ealiol 
itre  to  be  found.  The  (hilling  of  Q.  Maav,  with 
^er  bttft  ia  rare,  and  fells  for  no  leis  than  30I, ;  the 
4ialf  for  3].$  and  the  royal  f(^  5  guimias.  The 
French  tdtoon  of  Francis  and  Mary  brings  $en 
jgttifteaj  /  and  the  Scottifii  one  of  Mary  and  Hen* 
1*7  t^ookl  bring  50!, ;  as  would  alfo  the  medal  of 

aics  iY.  The  coronation  qiedal  of  Francis  and 
ry  is  wottb  %6\>  Briot's  cbronatioo  medal  fold, 
in  I7J5,  for  only  two  guineas  at  Dr  Mead's  fale, 
|Mit  woul(d  now  bHng  ^ol.  if  fold  according  to  its 
|«rjty. 

IIeCT,   yjlj.     b/ tAe   ARRANGfeMEKT   of  Colfii 

and  Medals. 

One  of  the  prmcipal  ufea  of  medals  being  the 
elucidation  of  ancient  hiftory,  the  arrangement  of 
Ijficdals  is  the  firft  thing  that  occurs  in  the  forma* 
Jtion  of  a  cabinet.  The  moft  ancient  medals  ex- 
tant are  tho(e  of  Ale^nder  I.  of  Macedon,  who 
i>qgan  to  reign  about  501  years  before  Chrift^  The 
feries  ought,  therefore,  to  begin  with  biro,  and  to 
he  ibcceeded  by  the  medals  of  Sicily,  Caria,  Cy- 
^rui,  Heraclea,  and  POntus*  Then  follow  ^gypt^ 
j|yria>  the  Citftpitvm  Bo^orus,  Thrace^  Bithy- 
Aia,  Partbia,  Armenia,  Damafcus^  Cappadocia, 
Paphlagonia,  Pergamus,  Oalatia,  piciiia,  3p*rta, 
Peonia,  Epirua,  lUyncuin,  QuuU  and  the  Alps, 
tnclpding  the  fpace  of  time  from  Alexander  the 
Oreat  to  the  birth  of  Chrift,  which  is  to  be  ac- 
counted the  third  medal iic  feries  of  aocient  oio- 
fiarcbs.  The  laft  feries  goes  down  to  the  4th  cen- 
-iury,  including  fonre  of  the  monarcbs  of  Thrace, 
^fphjarus,  and  parthia^  with  thofe  of  Comagene, 
jEdeffa  or  Ofrhoene,  Mauritania,  and  Judpea.  A 
inoft  diftibdt  feries  Is  formed  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors, from  Julius  Csefar.  -to' the  de(lru<5lion  of 
ftome  by  the  Cotlu^ ;  nay,  for  a  much  longer  pe- 
riod, were  it  Jiot,  that  towards  the  latter  part  of 
ft  the  coins  hcfioax  fo  barbarous  as  to  deftroy  the 
|>ea.uty  of  the  colledtion.  Many  ieries  inay  be 
formed  of  modern  potentates* 

Medato  Uk^wiie  ^ord  a  good  number  of  por- 
imXfi  of  illttfti'ic^is  nieni  but  they  cannot  ealiiy 
|>e  arrfnjged  iji  j:hronoiogical  order*  fo  that  a  fe- 
|r;es  fif  them  is  not  to  be  expe^ed.  It  is  hkewiie 
^J^Tk  to  gtXfijnpt  tkfi  lonxi^io©  Pf  A  ferka  ©f  |;od^ 


find  goddeffes  to  be  foMndoa  anient  coins.  Mr 
Piokerton  thinks  it  mucb  better  to  arrange  them 
under  the  ^.eral  cities  or  kmpk  whofc  names  tbty 
bear.  A  colklftioii  of  the  poftraits  of  iHuftrioas 
men  may  likewise  be  foroaed  fron  medals  of  mo* 
ilemdale* 

^%Ct.  IX.     Of  the  SYMBOLS  in  amci^nt  coims 
and  MEDALS. 

The  namn  of  the  deities  reprefented  on  there- 
v^erfi^  of  Greek  coins  are  never  exprelTed;  pcr- 
baps,  as  Mr  Pinkerton  fuppofes,  out  of  piety,  a 
I'vmbolical  reprefentation  or  their  attributes  being 
4II  that  they  thought  proper  to  delineate ;  but 
the  RomaA  coins  always  exprefs  the  name,  he^ 
ouently  with  an  adjun^*  as  Venexi  VrCTiici* 
«G.  In  others,  the  name  of  the  emperor  or  em- 
prefs  is ^dded ;  as  Pudiciti4&  Avousta,  roand 
an  image  of  Modefty ;  Viarus  Augvsti,  round 
an  image  of  Virtue. 

The  pricipal  fymbols  of  the  divine  attribtttet 
to  be  met  with  00  the  Greek  medals  are  as  fol- 
low:   • 

t.  Jupiter  is  known  on  the  coins  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  by  his  eagie  and  thunderbolts ;  hot 
wi^en  the  figure  occurs  only  on  the  obverfes  of 
coins,  he  is-  diftinguiihed  by  a  laurel  crown,  aad 
placid  bearded  countenance.  Jupiter  Aiunjon  a 
known  by  the  ram's  horn  twiAiog  round  his  ear; 
a  fymbol  of  povirer  and  ftrength  aiTumed  by  fome 
of  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander  the  Great»  particu- 
lariy  by  Lylimachus. 

a.  lieptune  is  known  by  his  trident,  dolpliini 
or  being  drawn  by  ica-horfes  (  but  he  is  feldont 
met  with  on  the  Grecian  coins* 

3.  Apollo  is  diftinguifhed  by  an  harp,  branch 
of  laurel,  or  tripod ;  and  fometimes  by  a  bow 
and  arrows.  In  the  charadter  of  the  Sue  hk 
head  is  furrounded  with  rays ;  but  when  the  buft 
only  occurs,  he  has  a  fair  young  face,  and  is 
crowned  with  laurel.  He  is  frequent  on  the  coin:. 
of  the  Syrian  princes. 

4.  Mars  is  diftinguifhed  by  his  armour,  ard 
fometimes  by  a  trophy  on  his  Ifaoulders.  His  kt^d 
is  armed  with  a  helmet,  and  has  a  ferocious  ecu r>- 
teoaace. 

5.  Mercury  is  reprefented  as  a  youth,  wiO^  a 
fmall  cap  on  his  head,  wings  behind  bis  ears,  ami 
on  his  feet.  He  is  known  by  the  cap«  which  rt> 
fembLes  a  fmall  hat,  and  the  wings.  He  appears 
alfo  with  the  utduausf  or  wand,  twined  with  fcr- 
pents,  and  the  marjufium^  or  purfc«  which  he 
holds  in  his  hand. 

6.  ^fculapius  is  known  by  bis  bufby  beard. 
and  his  leaning  on  a  club  with  a  ferpent  twified 
round  it,  He  fometimes  occurs  with  bis  wife  Hy- 
geia  or  Health,  with  thei^foo  Tehfphorus  or  Con- 
valcfceiice  between  them. 

7.  Bacchus  is  known  by  his  crown  of  ivy  cr 
viiiet  his  diadem  and  horn,  with  a  tiger  and  iatyr^ 
around  him, 

8.  The  figure  of  Hercules  is  common  on  the 
coins  of  Alexander  the  Qr^at,  and  hasirequenUy 
been  miflaken  for  that  of  (be  prince  himielf.  lie 
appears  fometimes.  aa  a  youths  aod  fometimes 
with  a  beard.  He  is  known  by  the  club,  lioo'& 
/kin,  and  remarkable  a j;^^t  flrength>  fometimes 

he- 
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hehaia  cup^in  MliMd ;  and  a  pom.Ar  tree,  at  a ,  fiippoited  on  a.  diariot  with  twicr  wlieeis,  and 

fymbol  of  vigouTi  it  fometines  added  to  tke  po»-    drawn  by  two  hoi^s. 

^it.  ThefearethcdcitieifDoftcoiittcolyreprefent. 

cd  on  tbeGreek  cotni.  T>e  more  oDcooMiion 
ve^  Saturn  wi^h  bis  fcythe,  or  witb  a  book  on  Ibe 
Ueraclean  coins ;  Vulcan  witb  bie  jtongty  on  tbe 
ienr&  of  a  com  of  Thyatb^y  reprefented  at  work 


9.  Tbe  Egyptian  Sarft(>ia  is  kno^n  by  bis  bufliy 
beard,  and  a  meaftire  upon  hit  bead. 

10.  Apia  ia  deiineated  in  the  fonm  of  a  bull, 
with  a  flower  nrf  the  lotoa,  the  water  lily  of  the 
Nile,  fuppofed  b^  Macrobius  to  be  a  fymbol  of '  In  the  preiaice  of  Minerva.    Adrannt^  a  Sicilian 


aeation;'aDd  Tamblichus  tells  U8«  that   Qfiria 
was  thought  to  nave  bis  throne  in  it, 

11.  Harp(Xra)bet¥  the  god  of  iitence,  appears 
with  his  finger  on  hia. 'mouth;  fometimea  witb 
tbe  fiftnim  in  hia  left  band :  M  fymbol  commoo  to 
jDoft  of  tbe  Egyptian  ddtiesw 

12.  Canopas,  another  Egyptian  deity,  appeals 
in  the  (bape  of  a  htioiaQ  bead  placed  oir  a  kind 
of  pitcher.    See  Canopus. 

13.  The  HaJj  Senate  and  Hafy  People  appear  fra- 
qttcntly  on  Greek  imperial  coins,  fometimea  re- 
prel^rted  as  old  men  with  beards,  on  others  a^ 
youths. 

The  goddeflbs  reprefented  on  medals  are, 

1.  Jotto,  repreTented  by  a  beantiful  young 
woman,  fofoetimes  with  a  diadem,  fometimea 
without  any  badge,  which  ia  reckoned  a  fuftcient 
di&iDdion,  as  the  other  goddefles  all  wear  badges. 
Sometimes  (he  appears  as  the  goddefa  of  mar- 
riage;.and  is  then  veiled  to  tbe  middle^  and  fomc- 
times  to  tbe  toes.  She  is  known  by  the  peacock, 
a  bird  facted  to  ber  from  tbe  fable  of  Atgus. 

2.  Minerva  is  very  common  on  tbe  coins  of 
Aicsander  tbe  Great ;  and  her  buft  has  been  mif- 
taken  by  tbe  celebrated  painter  Le  Brun»  for  tbe 
hero  bimfelf.  Her  fymbols  are,  her  armour ;  the 
tpcar  m  ber  right  band,  and  tbe  legis  with  a 
xMedafa's  bead  in  ber  left  ^.  an  owl  commonly 
(landing  by  ber. 

3.  Jhana  of  Epbefus  is  commonly  reprefented 
on  tbe  Greek  imperia]  coins ;  and  appears  with  a 
great  number  of  breafts,  fuppofed  to  denote  uni- 
^erial  Nature.  She  is  fupported  by  two  deer, 
and  carries  a  pannier  of  fruit  upon  her  head. 
The  bttft  of  this  goddela  is  known  by  tbe  crefcent 
on  her  brow*  and  fometimes  by  the  bow  and 
quiver  at  ber  fide. 

4.  Venus  is  known  by  an  apple,  the  pnze  of 
beauty,  in  her  band.  Sometimes. ihe  is  diftin* 
gniihed  only  by  her  total  want  of  drefs ;  but  is 
always  to  be  known  by  ber  extraordinary  beauty, 
aod  is  ibmettnaes  adorned  with  pearls  about  tbe 
oeck. 

5.  Cupid  i9  fometimea  met  with  on  the  Syri|ui 
corns,  and  is  known  by  bis  infancy  and  wings. 

6.  Cybele  ia  known  b^  a  turreted  crown  and 
lion :  or  ia  leeii  in  a  cbariot  drawn  by  lions. 

7.  Ceiea  ia  known  b^r  her  garland  of  wheat,  and 
»  common  on  tbe  Sicilian  coins ;  that  ifland  being 
remarkable  for  iu  fertility.  Sometimes  fhe  has 
two  ferpeota  by  ber,  or  is  drawn  in  a  chariot  by 
them.  She  carries  in  ber  hands  the  torches,  aa  if 
io  iearch  of  her  daughter  Proferpine. 

8.  FroferfMoe  berielf  is  fometimes  met  witb  on 
coins  with  the  name  of  x0ie»*  or  the  girL    ^ 

^.  Tbe  Egyptian  Jlis  has  a  bnd  or  flower  on  her 
bead ;  a  fynibol  o£  tbe  perpetual  bloom  of  the 
inhabitants  of  beaten*  She  carries  alfo  a  fiftrum. 
)P  her  band. 

:c.  The  Sidoniao  Aftarte  appears  on  a  globe 


^god,  is  fometimes  reprefented  on  coins  with  a 
dog.  Annbia,^an  Egyptian  deity,  h4a  a  dog's 
head.  Atis  is  known  by  his  Phrygian  bonnet; 
Cailor  and  Pollux  by  a  ftar  on  tbe  head  of  each ; 
Pliito,  by  hts  old  face,  difbeveUed  hair  and  beard, 
and  a  book;  Flora,  by  a  crown  of  flowers; 
.Kemeiis  by  ber  wheel;  and  Pan  by  his  boms  and 
cars  of  i  beaft. 

There  are  likewife  to  be  found  on  medals 
many  dtflerent  symbols  by  themfelves ;  of  which 
we  fubjoin  a  lift,  with  their  significations: 

I.  ya/ej  with  fprigs,  fignify  Solemn  games,    s. 
Smaii  <he/i  or  hamper,  with  a  ferpcnt  leaping  ^, 
Myftic  rites  of  Bacchns.    3.  Antkor%  on  Seleucian 
medals,  Coin  ftruck  at  Antioch^  where  an  anchor 
was  dug  up.    i^.Apcllo  on  Syrian  coins,  on  an 
heverted  bamperj  Covered  tripod.    5.  A  J5«r,  Ari- 
ftens,  the  fan  of  Apollo^    6.  Laurtl^  Apollo.    7. 
Reedt  A  river.    8.  /vf  and  grapes^  Bacchus.     9. 
Poppift  Ceres  and  Proferpine.    10.  Cbnr,  Ceres. 
II*  Ovol  and.  oiivcf  Minerva.    la.  Dove^  Venus. 
13.   TorcJb^  Diana,   Ceres,  or^  Proferpine.     14. 
Mudnhi  or  eonic  ftme^  T^e  Sun,  Belus,  or  Venui. 
'15.    Pomegranate  Jiowert%    Rhodes.     i6.  Ow/y 
Athens.    17.  Pegafuh  Corinth.     18.  fFolfj  heady 
Argoe*     19.  BuITj  beadt  Boeotia.    ao.  Minotaur's 
head  and  labyrintk^  Crete.    %i,  Hor/e^A  head^  Phar- 
falia.    22.  Liouy  Marfeilles.    23.  Tortoi/e,  Pelo- 
ponnefus.     24,  Sphiaxt  Scio,     2$ »  Three  leg j  join- 
ed, (as  in  the  Ille  of  Man-money,)  Sicily.     26. 
fforfef  ThefTaly.    tt7.   The  crefcent,  Byzantium. 
28.  Buily  Soppofed  to  be  a  river.    29.  Enjign, 
with  the  letters  col.  A  col6ny  drawn  from  one 
legion.    30.  Bidlf  Apis,  flrength  or  fecurity.    31. 
Cadtieeus,  Peace  and  concord.     32.  Ccrnuccpiaf 
Abundance*    33.  Pontifical  bat,  Pricftbood.    34. 
Parazonium,  Baton  of  command.    35.  Globe  on 
an  altar  with  tbree  Jlars,  The  world  preferved  by 
the  gods  for  the  three  fons  of  Conftantine  I.    36. 
Fort  and  gate^  Security.    37.  Tribulif  a  kind  of 
ebewiux  defrixe,  Unknown.    38*  Attar  or  tripod^ 
Pietjfr.     39,  Dolphin,    Apollo.     40.   LeSifierma^ 
Feftivals.  v4i*  Lituus,  or  twifted  ^and,  Augurihip. 
4S-  Apexi  or  cap  witb  Jlringj,  Pontificate.    43. 
Tben/as  or  chariot  employed  to  carry  imagejf  Con- 
fecration  of  an  emprefs.    44.  Peacock^  Ditto.   45. 
fygle,  Confccration  of  an  emperor. 

Sect.  X.    0/*Mcdallions,  Medallets,  ISe, 

Besides  the  ordinary  coins  of  the  ancients, 
which  pafled  in  common  circulation,  there  were 
others  of  a  larger  fize,  which  are  now  termed 
fnedallioM,  Thcfe  were  ftruck  on  tbe  commence* 
ment.of  the  reign  of  a  new  emperor  and  other 
folemn  occaflons ;  frequently  alfo,  by  the  Greeks 
in  particular*  as  menumeois  of  gratitude  or  of 
flattery.  Sometimes  they  were  mere  trial  or 
pattern  pieces ;  and  thofe  abound  after  the  time 
of  Maximiaa,  with  the  words  Tret  Maneta  on  the 
reverfe.    The  common  opinion  is,  that  all  the 

^  '  Roman 

igitlzed  by  ^^JKJ^^WVS^ 
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Sect.  XT. 


Roman  piecet  of  gold  lexce^diog  tiie  xienarkis 
iureus>  all  in  filver  exceeding  Che  denarius,  and  aH 
hi  brafa  exceeding  the  icftertius,  went  under  the 
denomination  of  medallions:  but  Mr  Pinkerton 
thinks  that  many  of  tbefe  large  pieces  went  in 
tircnlation,  though  not  very  commonly,  as  our 
five  and'two  guinea  pieces,  niver  crowns,  8cc.  do 
in  this  country.  The  fineft  medallions  were  pre- 
fented  by  the  .mint-mafters  to  the  iemperor.'and 
by  the  emperor  to  hisfricpdsy.  as  fpecimeas  of  Rhe 
.workmanihip.  The.beft  we  have  at  prefent  are 
of  brafs,  and  many  of  them  compofed  of  two  forts 
of  metal ;  the  centre  being  copper,  with  a  ring  of 
brafs  around  it,  or 'the  cchitrary ;  and  the  infcrip- 
tion  is  fometimes  confined  to  one  of  the  metali, 
fometimes  not.  There  is  a  remarkable'  difference 
between  the  Gr^ek .  and  Roman  medallions  in 
pcHut  of  thicknefs.;  the  latter  being  frequently 
three- or  four  lines  thick,  >while  the  other  feldom 
exceed  one.  Very  few  medallions,  however,  were 
(truck  by  the  Greeks  before  the  tiipe  of  the  Ro- 
man emperors ;  but  the  Greek  medallions  of  thk 
emperors  are  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  the 
Romans  themfelves^  All  thefe  pieces,  however, 
art  of  fuch  high  prices,  that  few  private  perfons 
are  able  to  purchafe  them.  In  the  Z7th  century, 
Chriftina  queen  of  Sweden  procured  about  300. 
In  the  late  king  of  France's  collet  ion,  there  were 
ixoo;  a  number  formerly  fuppofed  not  to  exift; 
but  Dr  Hunter's  colle^ion  contains  about  100, 
exclufive  of  the  Egyptian. 

Befides  thefe  large  pieces,  there  are  (mailer  ones 
of  a  fize  fomewhat  largch*  than  otr. half-crowns; 
and  by  Italian  nkedallifts  are  called  muiaglion  cini, 
or  fmail  medallions.  They  are  ftill  (career  than 
the  large  kind. 

There  is  (till  a  3d  kind,  which  have  almoA 
efcaped  the  notice  of  medallifts,  vi2.  the  fmail 
coins  or  miffilia  fcattered  among  the  people  on 
Iblcmncccafions ;  fuch  as  thofe  (truck  for  the 
^  Haves  on  account  of  the  Saturnalia ;  counters  for 
gaming  ;  tickets  for  baths  and  featts  %,  tokens  in 
copper  and  in  lead,  &c.  Thefe  are  diftingui(hed 
by  Mc'  Pinkerton  by  the  name  of  midaMs, 
Many,  or  perhaps  almoft  all,  of  thofe  ftruck  for 
the  Saturnalia  were- (atirical  {  as  the  (laves  had 
then  a  licence  to  ridicule  not  only  their  mafters, 
but  any  perfon.  Mr  Pinkerton  mentions  one  Of 
the  moft  common  pieces  of  this  kind,  which  has 
on  the  obvcrfe  the  head  of  an  old  woman  veiled, 
with  a  laurel  crown;  the  reverfe  only  s.  c. 
within  a  wreath. 

.A  fourth  clafs  of  medals  are  called  coniorniath 
fcom  the  Italian  cwt^ntiatoy  encircled ;  becaufe  of 
the  hollow  circle  which  commonly  runs  around 
them.  They  are  difiinguifhed  from  medallions 
by  their  thinncfs,  faint  relief,  reverfts  fometimes 
in  relief,  fometimes  hollow  ;  and  in  general  hy  the 
inferiority  .in  their  workmanfliip.  The  opinions 
of  medal!i(t8  concerning  thefe  pieces  are  very 
various :  fome  (tippufe  them  to  have  been  ft  ruck 
by  Gailienus  to  the  memory  of  ijiultrious  mpn  and 
celebrated  athleUy  at  the  time  that  he  caufed  all 
the  confecration  coins  of  his  predeceflops  to  be 
re(tored ;  otherd  afcribe  their  invention  to  Greece, 
&c«  but  Mr  Pinkerton  is  of  opinion  that  they 
were  only  tickets  for  places  at  public  games. 


Many  of  them,  notwitliftaodiDg  ^  their  inferior 
workman(hip,  are  very  valuable,  on  account  of 
t]}eir  preferving  the  portraits  of  f6nie  iUuttrioui 
anthors  of  antiquity  no  where  elfe  to  be  found, 
though  fome  think  mucbdependance  cannot  be 
put  on  them.  They,  however,  are  valuable,  as 
being  ancient,  and  perhaps  traditional  portraits  of 
thefe  great  men. 

Sect.  XI.   DiRECTioNsyar  .MAlt;iiG  cabinets. 

As  the  formation  of  a  cabinet  mnft  be  attended 
with  veryconfiderabie  expence,  it  is  nece(rary  for 
every  one  who  attempts  this,  to  proportion  it  to 
his  circumftances.  There  are,  properly  fpeaking, 
three  kinds  of  cabinets.  I.  Thofe  m^ant  to  con- 
tain a  coin  of  every  fort  that  has  been  i(rued  from 
the  mint  in  every  age  and  country :  but  this, 
which  may  be  called  the  large  and  complete 
cabinet,  is  not  to  be  accompli(bed  by  private  per- 
£;>n«;  i  That  of  Dr  Hunter  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
bed  private  cabinets  ever  known,  and  co(t  13,000!.; 
l^ut  as  many  duplicates  were  fold  as  coft  aoool.; 
by  which  means  the  expence  was  reduced  to 
9s,oooI.  The  vaft  colle^on  made  by  the  king  of 
France  coft  upwards  of  ioo,oooL  The  fmaller 
cabinet  may  be  fuppofed  to  confift  only  of  middle 
and  fmall  Roman  brafs,  £ngli(h  pennies,  groats, 
&c.  with  a  few  medals  of  the  more  valuable  kind, 
and  may  be  fuppofed  to  incur  an  expence  of  from 
aool.  to  loool.  The  fmalleft  kind  is  called  a  cajiet 
.of  medals,  and  does  not  confift  of  above  2000  at 
moft  of  various  kinds;  and  confequentiy  the 
expence  muft  depend  on  the  pleafure  of  the  pro- 
prietor. 

The  arrangement  of  a  grand  cabinet,  according 
to  Mr  Pinkerton,  is  as  (bllows ; 

*'  I.  The  coins  of  cities  and  of  free  ftates  in 
alphabetical  order ;  whether  ufing  Greek,  Roman, 
jPunic,  Etrufcan,  or  Spani(h  charadters.  IK  Kings 
in  chronological  fcries,  both  as  to  foundation  of 
empire  and  feniority  of  reign,  ill.  Herotrs, 
heroines,  founders  of  empires  and  cities.  IV. 
Other  illultrious  perfons,  V.  Roman  afles.  Vf. 
Coins  of  families,  commonly  called  confuiar. 
VII.  Imperial  medallions.  VIII.  Imperial  gold. 
IX.  Imperial  minifni  of  all  metals.  X.  Imperial 
filver.  XI.  Imperial  6rft  brafs.  XII.  Second 
brafs.  XIII.  Third  brafs.  XIV.  Colonial  coins, 
which  are  all  of  brafb.  XV..  Greek  cities  under 
the  emperors,  of  all  metals  and  fizes.  In  a 
fmaller  cabinet  they  may  be  put  with  the  Ro- 
man, according  to  their  metal  and  fize.  Thofe 
without  the  emperor's  head  go  to  I.  though 
(truck  in  Roman  timet.  XVI.  Egyptian  coins 
(truck  under  the  Roman  emperors,  of  ail  metals, 
and  ikes.  They  are  moftiy  of  a  bafe  meul, 
called  by  the  French  patin,  a  kind  of  brittle 
brats.  XVI 1.  Contomiati,  or  ticket  medaU. 
XVIII.  Coins  of  Gothic  princes,  &c.  infcribed 
wrh  Roman  chara^ers.  •  XIX.  Coins  of  fouthern 
nations  ufing  uncommon  alphabets ;  as  the  Per- 
fian,  Punic,  £trufcan,  and  Spanilfa.  XX.  Coins 
of  northern  nations  ufing  uncommon  cbaraders, 
as  the  Punic  and  German.  * 

<'  In  the  modern  part  no  feries  can  be  formed 

of  copper  that  will  go  back  above  two  centuries  ; 

but  Jequences  (chronological  feries)  of  gold  and 
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Giver  RUf/be  arranged  of* all  the  diflerentrempirety 
kiogdbros,  and  ftates,  as  far  as  their  feVeral  coin* 
agt9  will  allow.  Thofe  <of  England  and  France- 
will  be  the  moft  peried. .  Modern  fiWer  is  com*  • 
ffloolf  arranged  in  three  fequcinces;'tb«  dollar,^ 
the  groatr  and  -the  penny  fizes.  The  medals  of 
each  modern  country  .OOght  of  courfe  to.  be  fe^ 
pirated ;  tboogb  it  is  beft  to  arrange  each,  fet  in. 
cbronologkal  order^  let  tb^ir  fize  of  metal  be 
what  it  will." 

Tbefe  diredions  likewife  apply  to  tbe  forma-' 
tion  of  a  cabinet  of  the  fecond  kind  :  but  if'  the* 
colk'ftor  means  to  form  ^  feries  of  large  Roman 
brafs,  he  will  find  the  coins  of  four  of  five  empe* 
rors  fo  fcarce  as  not  to  be  attainable  io  thatiieries,- 
at  any  price.  He  ronft  therefore  fupply 'their 
places  with  middle  brafis,  as  is  allow^  with 
regard  to  Otbo*  even  in  the  beft  cabinets>  there 
Bot  being  above  three  coins  of  that  emperor  in 
large  brafs  known  in  the  world;  whereas  of  the 
middle  brafs  two  or  three  hundred  may  texifft.; 
For  this  reafon  Mr  Pinkerton  concludes,  tfaat^iA' 
cabinets  of  the  feccmd  clafss  the  coll^ftor  may 
mingle  tbe  large  and  fecond  brafs  together  aa  be: 
thinks  proper,  in.  order  toiave  expenfe;  though: 
it  would  not  do  fo  well  to  unite  fuch  difpropor-> 
tJonate  fizes  as  the  large  and  ImalU  *'  In  the 
ffflall  fequences^  however  (fays  he),  there  can  be^ 
BO  more  barm  in  hi^  mixing  gold,  fitter,  and 
brafs,  as  chance  or  curiofity  may  lead  iiim  to 
purchafe  any  of  thefe.  In  ihort,  the  coUedor  has 
no  lules  but  fo  the  Greek  cities  and  Roman  fami* 
lies,  to  obferve  alphabetical  order  and  chronology 
in  every  thing  elfe."    , 

Sect.  XII.    Tables  ^Ancieiit  W  Modern 
Coins. 

TflE  moft  ancient  coins,  according  to  Froelich, 
are  diftinguiibed  by  the  following  marks,  which 
he  accounts  infallible:  x.  Their  oval  circumfe- 
rence and  globulous  fwelling  ihape.  a*  Anti- 
quity of  alphabet.  3.  The  cbaraAers  being  retro- 
grade, or  tbe  firft  diirifion  qf  the  legend,  in  .the 
common  ftyley  while  the  next  is  retrograde.  4; 
The  indented  fquare  already  defcribed.  5.  The 
^mple  ftrudtare  of  the  mintage.  6.  Some  of  the 
Tery  old  cofns  arc  hollowed  on  the  reverfe,  with 
the  image  impreifed  on  the  front.  7.  The  drefs» 
lymbols,  &c.  frequently  of  the  rudeft  defign  and 
eiecution.    _ 

Table  I.    ANCriNT  Greek  Coins* 

1.  Thofe  without  impreftion. 

2.  With  one  or  more  hollow  indented  marks  on 
one  fide,  and  an  impreffion  in  relief  on  the  other. 
;"0f  Calcedon  on  the  Hellefpont,  Leibos,  Abdera 
in  Thrace,  Acauchus  in  Macedon,  thofe  faid  to 
bdoDg  to  j£gium  in  Achaia.  This  clafs  continues 
^^om  about  900  to  700  B.  C. 

3«  With  an  indented  fquare  divided  into  feg- 
ments,  having  a  fmall  figure  in  one  of  them  ;  the 
reft  blank,  with  a  figure  in  relief  on  the  obverie. 
—Of  Syracuie  and  other  places  adjacent.  Con- 
tinue from  700  to  600  B.  C. 

4-  Coins  hollow  on  the  reverfe,  with  figures  in 
relief  on  the  obverfe.— Of  Caulonia,  Crotona, 
MetapontUTUt  &c.    Suppofed  by  fome  to  be  a 


lobil' coinage  of  Magna  Graecia ;  but  probably  of 
equal  antiquity  with  tbe  former.      ...  y 

-5.  Coins  in  which  a  fqiuare  die  is  uTed  on  one 
or  both  fide8.-^Of  Athens,  Cyirene,  Argos,  &e. 
— ^^pf  Alexander  I.  and  Archelaus  I.  of  Mgcedon. 
Difufed  iik  the^reign  of  th'b  latter,  about  A.  A.  C. 
4»0.    '.-■''         •     .  *  '       ^-i  •■■ 

.  j5.  Complete  cQJns,  both 'in 'obverfe and  reverfe*' 
occur,  firft  in  Sicily  in  the  time  of  Gelo,'  ab6ut 
A.  A^C.  491. 

7.'  CoinB  of  Alexander  the  Great  abd  his  fuc;* 
ceflbrs.  About  the  time  of  tbi^  hero  the  Greek 
coins  began  to  attain  to  perfedion,  and.  were  ftruck 
of  uncommon  beauty.  It  is  r^m^kable,  that  oh ' 
the  coins  of  this  monarch- his  own^  image  feldom 
ociturs.  After  his  deith  many  coins,  bear,  his  por* 
tralit.  TrebeUius  PoUio  infornis  us,  that  fome 
coins,  particularly  thofe  of  Alexand^,  ufed  to  be 
worn  as  amulets ;  and  many  medals  are  met  witli 
iri  cabinets  bored  feemingly  with  that  intention. 

g.  Coins  of  theiuccefibrsof  Alexander.r->Thofe 
of  the  Syrian  monarchs*  almoft  e«|iiai  <tiie  coins  of 
Alexander  fainifelf  in  beauty.'  TlidfeofAntiochua 
Vf.'  are  fuppofbd  to  be  the  moft  perfeA  patterns 
of  male  .beauty  to.be.  met  witK.  anywhere.  ^  Tbe 
Egyptian  Ptolemies  ace. fomewHat  inferior.  ' 

9.  Thecoiosof  the  Arfacldaciof  Parthia,  done 
by  Greek  workmen « 

10.  The  Greek'  imperial  coins  being  fuch  as' 
have  the  headtdf  an  emperor  or  emprefs ;  fuch  as- 
have  not  ^ thefe  impmfiions  being  clafled  with  the^ 
civic  coiBS,>thottgb ftruck  under  the  Ronun  power,. 
None  of  the  imperial  coins  occur  in  gold.  Of 
filver  there  are  thrfe  of  Anti^ch,  Tyre,  Sidon» 
Tarfus,  Berytus,  Qasfarea.  Egyptian  filver  coins 
of  bafe  metal.  Syrian  filver  coins,  which  ibme- 
times  bear  on  the  reverfe  the  cYub  of  Hcrculea,  or 
the.Tyrian  (bell-fiih.  Thofb  of  Sidonbear  the 
image  of  the  goddels  Aftarte,  >  or  'ber  chariot. 
Thofe  of  Caeiarea  ia  Cappadocia  are  better* work 
than  the.Syrian.  Lycian  coins  of  good  workman- 
fhip :  on  the  reverfe  two  harps^  and  an  owl  fitting 
upOb  tbem.  Silver  coins  of  Gelon  in  Sarmatia» 
refembling  the  Syrian.  The  fituation  of  this  town 
is  very  much  unknown.  It  feems  to  have  been 
fituated  on  the  north  of  the  Euxine  fea,.  where 
fomeSarmatic  or  Sclavonic  tribes  were  mingled 
with  the  Scythians  or. Ooths.  The  Greek  impe« 
Hal  brafs  >  coins  are  very  numerous.  A  feries  of 
almoft  all  the  emperors  may  be  had  from  thofe  of 
Antioch,  with  a  Latin  legend  on  tbe  obverie  and 
Qreek  on  the  reverfe.  Thofe  of  Bithynia  and 
Phrygia  are  remarkable  fbr  good  workmanfhip. 
The  coins  of  Tarfus,  remarkable  for  their  curious 
views  of  objeds,  almoft  in  perfpedive.  The 
Egyptian  coins,  from  Auguftus  to  Nero,  are  worfe 
executed  than  afterwards.  From  Nero  to  Com* 
modus  they  are  often  pf  admirable  workmanftiip, 
and  in  a  peculiar  ftyle,  diftin A  both  from  the  Greek 
and  Romanv  From  the  time  of  Commodus,  the 
Egyptian  brafs  coins  of  the  Roman  period  are 
likewife  of  excellent  workmanftiip,  efpecially  ia 
the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

Table  II.    Ancient  Roman  Coins.  - 

I.  The  CONSULAR  COINS,  called  alfo  the  coins 
of  families^  and  arranged  alphabetically  in  cabt* 
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Det9>  accordmg  to  tbe  namei  of  tbe  damiKet  which 
appear  on  them.    They  Are» 

I.  Brafj  C^/«/.~- The&  confift  chiefly  of  large 
piecesy  o^rude  workmanflBPf^vithout  any  intereft^ 
10^  tsnager)\  In  cabinets  they  ate  generally  ke|>t 
ia  boxes  apart  by  themfehet.  The  as  bean  the 
head  of  Janus ;  the  femis,  of  Jupiter,  with  S ;  the 
trieot«ofMiBerT»t  with  fdor  cyphers;  theqi^draos, 
of  Hercules^  witb three  cyphers;  the  festans»  of 
Mercury,  with  two  cyphers ;  and  the  uacia  hears 
the  head  of  Rome,  with  .one  cypher^  In  all  th^fe 
pieces  the  prow  of  a  (hip  is  conftantly  the  figure 
on  the  iiev«r&,  wilh  fery  few  exceptions^  Sdine* 
timesy  hideed*  they  ba^  a  (hell»  two  heads  of 
biriey*  a  frog,  an  anchor,  or  a  dog«  on  the  reverfe. 
About  the  time  of  JuHu^Cssfiitf,  both  the  obverfea 
and  the  rereribs  of  the  coins  began  to  be  altered. 

ft.  5ikvr.^r-Of  this  the  denarius  was  the  firft 
aftd  principal  coin*  It  was  ftamped  originally 
with  X,  dendking  that  the  value  was  ten  afles.  On 
the  refverfe  was  Caftor  and  Pollnx«  or  a  cfcanot  of 
Yi^ory.  Aftecwards  the  bofts  of  various  deities 
appear ;  and  io  the  7th  oentury  of  Rome  the  por- 
traits of  ilhiftriotts  perfoos  deceafed  are  met  with : 
but  till  the  time  of  Julius  Caeiar  no  figure  of  any 
living  perfon  is  to  be  met  vuth;  Julius  himfelf  be- 
ing the  firft  who  aflumed  thatbononr.  The  work- 
manihip  on  the  beft  and  worft  filver  is  touch  the 
lame.  The  rererfes  are  very  curious^  and  point 
out  many  remarkable  events  m  Roman  hiftory ; 
but  none  of  thefe  occur  tiU  about  a  century  be* 
fore  the  Chriftian  era.  The  large  denarii,  with 
Roma,  are  the  otoft  ancient ;  and  fome  of  thefe 
bear  the  Pelafgic  A,  not  the  Roman.  The  filver 
feftertii  have  a  head  of  Mercury,  wHh  a  caduceus 
00  the  leveriie.  The  quioarti  have  always  a  bead 
of  Jupiter,  wfth  a.Vidory  on  the  reverfe. 

3.  Go/i/d^-Moft  of  thefe  are  of  great  value.  The 
number  of  thefe  exceeds  not  100  s  thofe  of  brafs 
ftoo ;  and  of  filver  aooo.  The  aureus  is  the  genew 
ral  gold  coin ;  but  two  or  three  goki  femifles  of 
famiKes  likewife  occur. 

U.  Roman  imfbrial  coins,  i.  Bri|^.-r-Thi8 
is  of  three  fixes ;  large,  middle,  and  (mall.  The 
firft  forms  a  moft  beautiful  finies,  but  very  expen- 
iive.  The  various  colours  of  the  patina  nave  the 
fineft  efEed.  It  is  the  moft  important  of  all  the 
Roman  coins,  and  exceeds  even  the  gold  in  value. 

The  middle  bra&  is  next  in  vahie  to  the  fbr-i 
ner ;  and  in  it  are  many  rare  and  curious  coins, 
particularly  interefting  to  Britons^  as  elucidating 
the  hiftory  of  the  ifland. 

The  fmall  brafs  ferics  abounds  alfo  with  curious  ^ 
coins.  They  are  fcarce  till  the  time  of  Valerian 
and  GalUenuS)  but  very  common  afterwards,  M^ 
Pinkerton  r^ommends,  therefore,  to  form  a  feries 
in  filver  as  well  as  brafs ;  both  being  the  cheapeft 
of  all  the  Roman  coins.  '^  In  this  £ries  (fays  be) 
it  is  a  common  fault  to  arrange  many  coins  which 
have  been  plated  with  gold  or  filver,  thf  for^ries 
of  ancient  times,  but  which  titaie  has  worn  6W9 
either  wholly  or  in  part.  All  real  brafs  coins  have 
the  S:  C.  till  the  time  of  Gallienus ;  as  the  fenate 
nlone  had  the  power  of  ftriking  brais,  while  the 
emperor  himfelf  had  that  of  gold  and  filver. 
When  the  S.  C.  therefore  is  wanting,  the  coin 
was  certainly  once  plated^  as,  in  general,  the 
different  type  and  fabrici  being  thofe  of  gold  and 


filver,  fnfikiently  fliow  themfelves.  Wkh  F^. 
tinax,  Ai  D*  i9»,  there  is  a  temporary  ceflation 
of  fmall  brifs;  nor  after  him  do  any  princes 
occur  ia  that  feries  till  Valerian,  A.  D.  154,  ex- 
cepting Trajanus  Decius;  A.  D.  250  only.  After 
Valerian  the  feries  is  continnoiis  and  common. 
The  brafii  coinage  gradually  deoUoed  in  fixe  from 
the  time  of  Severus ;  fo  that  parts  of  the  as  conld 
not  be  ftnick,  or  at  leaft  it  was  held  unnecefTary 
to  ftrike  them.  Trajanus  Decius  attempted  io 
vain  to  reftore  the  coinage;  and  Valerian  and 
Callienns  were  forced  to  iffue  denarii  aerei  and 
fmalf  aflarhu  The.  feries  of  large  and  of  middle 
brafs  are  of  two  fixed  and  known  fixes ;  the  for* 
mer  about  that  of  our  crown,  the  latter  of  the 
half  crown:  though  after  Severus  they  gradually 
lefloR.  But  the  fmall  brafs  takes  in  all  paru  of 
the  as ;  and  every  brafs  coin  not  larger  than  our 
(hilling  belonf^s  to  this  feries. 

The  mimmif  indeed,  or  very  fmalleft,  it  is  pro- 
per to  keep  apart;  The  coins  of  Jnlins  Czfar  in 
this  fixe  are  of  pecuHar  fifne  workmanihip.  Tbey 
bear  his  portrait  reverfe  of  Auguftus,  or  the 
reverfe  has  a  crocodile,  Eoypto  capta.  There 
are  feveral  with  Mark  Antony,  and  fome  with 
Cleopatra;  but  the  more  common  pieces  are 
thofe  with  only  numerals  on  the  obvMe»  which 
go  the  length  of  Xill.;  probably  tickets  for  the 
baths.  From  the  time  of  Nero  to  that  of  Vefpa- 
fian,  no  fmall  brafs  occurs ;  but  there  are  many 
of  the  latter,  and  of  bis  fon  TiCns ;  while  Domi- 
tian  hai  as  many  as  Nero,  and  Domttia  his  wife 
almoft  as  many.  Succeeding  emperors  to  Pert inax 
have  alfo  many  braf»  coins ;  but  from  his  time  to 
that  pf  Valerian  there  are  no  real  fmall  brafs,  ex- 
cepting thofe  of  Trajanus  Decius.  After  Gallienus 
there  are  many  coins  of^this  kind ;  and  Mr  Pin- 
kerton mentions  one  in  Dr  Hunter's  cabinet,  of 
an  unknown  perfon  named  Nl^riantu,  The  coin 
feems  to  have  been  ftruck  at  Cartha^;  and  our 
author  concludes  that  he  was  an  African  ufurper, 
father  to  Nigrinianus. 

a.  Sil^r,  This  feries  is  very  complete,  and 
the  cheapeft  of  any,  efpecially  as  the  fmall  brafs 
becomes  a  fine  fupplement  to  it ;  the  latter  being 
had  in  plenty  when  the  filver  becomes  fcarce, 
and  the  filver  being  plentiful  when  fhe  brafs  is 
fcarce. 

3.  GM.  The  Roman  imperial  goTd  coins  form 
a  feries  of  great  beauty  and  perfcdion }  bat,  onj 
account  of  their  great  pric^,  are  beyond  the  purJ 
chafe  of  private  perfons. 

4.  The  colonial  corns  occur  only  in  brafs ;  none^ 
excepting  that  of  Nemaufus,  having  a  right  to 
coin  filver.  They  begin  in  Spain  with  Juliu^ 
Caefar  and  Antonys,  and  ceafe  with  Caligula,  whcj 
took  away  the  privilege  of  coinage  from  the  Spai 
nt(h  colonies.  The  moft  beautiful  are  thofe  o| 
Corinth*  The  other  remarkable  colonial  coin) 
are  thofe  of  Emerita,  Ilice,  Terraco,  CafTandii?^ 
Babba,  Berytus,  Caefarea,  Patrae,  £mifa,  Heliopo 
lis  or  Balbec,  Ptolemais,  Sidon,  Tyre,  Deulton 
Diom,  Troas,  Rhefania,  Neapolis  of  Samarii« 
which  bears  a  rcprefentation  of  Mount  Gerixziri 
with  the  temple  on  it,  Hippo  in  Africa,  &c.  0\ 
many  of  thefe  coins  we  meet  with  fine  reprei^t^ 
tions  of  temples,  triumphal  arches,  god9»  go<j 
defies,  and  illuftrious  perfocs.    But  coins   i^itl 
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thde  nprefentattooB  ure  by  no  means  common ; 
the  coloniat  coins  till  the  time  of  Trajan  bearing 
only  a  plough,  or  fome  other  fimple  badge. of  a 
colooy.  CameloduQum  is  the  only  colony  in  Bri- 
tain M  which  we  have  any  coins. 

5.  The  minimi*  Thts  inchKles  the  foulleft  coins 
of  all  denominatiopsy  moft  of  them  do  not  es^- 
ceed  the  6ze  of  a  filver  penny.  They  are  ^he 
moft  curious  of  all  |  but  no  feries  of  them  was 
ever  formed  by  any  perfon  except  the  Abbe  Ro- 
tbeliDy  whofe  coUe^ion  formed  of  all  metals  paf- 
fed  to  the  queen  of  Spain.  The  reafon  of  the 
icarcity  of  thefe  flnall  coins  is  probably  their  di- 
minutive  fize ;  by  which  they  are  moftly  loft. 

Numbers  of  Roman  coins  are  found  in  all  coun- 
tries once  fubje^  to  that  powerful  people.  Some 
have  been  met  with  in  the  Orkneys,  and  many 
in  the  moft  remote  parts  of  Europe,  Afia,  and 
Africa,  known  to  the  ancients. 

Table.  III.  Coins  of  other  Ahcisnt  Nations. 

I.  The  Lydians  appear  to  have  invented  coin- 
age; though  perhaps  this,  honour  may 'be  difput- 
ed  with  them  by  the  Greeks. 

u  TheAflyrians,  Med es^  Babylonians,  Phoeni- 
clans,  and  Egyptians,  had  no  coins.  In  the  mouths 
of  the  mummies  are  only  thin,  unftamped,  and 
round  pieces  of  gold  to  pay  Charon's  fare. 

3.  No  Indian  or  Chinel'e  coins  are  to  be  met 
with  tin  a  very  late  period )  and  then  fo  rude  as 
fcarce  to  be  worth  notice.  Voltaire  mentions  a 
oolledion  of  ancient  Chineie  and  Indian  coins 
made  bf  the  emperor  of  China  in  1700 ;  but  Mr 
PinkertoQ  fuppofes  it  to  have  cbnfifted  only  0^ 
the  Greek  and  Roman  money  which  had  been 
iotrodueed  into  thefe  countries. 

4-  The  Lydian  coins  have  no  legends ;  fo  that 
mere  conjeAure  only  determines  the  ancient  coins 
of  eledram  and  (ilver  found  in  Afia,  and  different 
from  the  Perfian,  to  belong  to  Lydia.  Crcefus 
coined  gold  into  a  form  which  he  caW^Jtaten; 
and  Mr  Finkerton  ^mentions  a  very  ancient  gold 
coin  in  Dr  Hunter's  cabinet,  which  he  fuppofes  to 
have  been  one  of  thele.  It  has  a  globous  figure, 
with  indented  marks  on  one  fide, .  and  on  the 
other  a  man  kneeling,  with  a  fiQi  held  out  in  the 
\f^  hand,  and  a  fwofd  depending  in  the  right.  It 
weighs  fbor  drachms,  which  Jofepbus  tells  us  was 
the  weight  of  the  Lydian  gold  coins.  In  the  fame 
coHedion  are  other  gold  coins  little  inferior  in  an- 
tiquity ;  the  moft  ancient  of  which,  our  author 
fuppofeSy  may  have  been  coined  by  the  cities  of 
Afia  Minor*  as  coinage  pafled  through  them  to 
Greece.  They  are  of  admirable  workmanlhip, 
aod  as  moch  fuperior  to  the  heft  Sicilian  coins 
as  the  fatter  are  to  all  the  reft  in  the  world.  Thefe 
gold  ccnna  are  all  extremely  pale ;  owing  to  the 
want  of  knowledge  in  refining  gold. 

5.  Persian  coins.  Tliefe  were  firft  ft  ruck  by 
Darius  Hyftafpes,  whence  they  had  the  name  of 
Darics.  They  are  of  gold,  and  generally  have 
ite  figure  of  an  archer :  they  weigh  about  four 
drachms ;  and  fome  occur  with  the  indented  mark 
on  one  fide,  while  others  have  figures  upon  both. 
The  filver  coins  have  generally  a  king  in  a  chariot 
oftwohorfes,  with  a  charioteer,  and  fometimes 
another  figure  on  foot  behind  on  the  obvcifc*; 
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while  the  reverfe  prelcnts  a  (hip,  fometimes  a  ram, 
bull,  or  other  animal.  The  gold  coins,  which  only 
had  the  title  of  Darks t  are  extremely  fcarce, 
having  been  .melted  down,  as  is  fuppofcd,  and 
recoined  by  Alexander  the  Great  on  bis  conqueft 
of  Afia.    . 

There  is  a.  4d  feries  of  Peiilan  coin*  beginning 
with  Artaxares  or  Artaxerxes,  who  overthrew  the 
Parthian  monarchy  about  A.  D.  axo.  Thefe  are* 
large  and  thin,  with  the  king's  buft  on  one  fide  and 
the  altar  of  Mithras  on  the  other ;  generally  with 
a  human  figure  on  each  fide.  Thefe  coins  continue 
till  A.  D.  636,  when  Perfia  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens.  They  have  only  Perfian  letters  upon 
them,  which  have  never  been  explained  by  any 
antiquaries.  Blr  Pinkerton  fays  that  they  feen 
to  partake  of  the  ancient  Greek,  Gothic,  and 
Alanic. 

6.  The  Hebrew  (hekels,  originally  didrachms, 
but  after  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  tetradrachms, 
are  almoft  all  forgeries  of  modern  Jews,  as  well 
as  the  brafs  coins  with  Samaritan  charadters  upon 
them.  They  have  all  a  fprig  upon  one  fide  and 
a  vafe  on  the  other.  ^Ir  Pirkerton  fays,  that  the 
admiflion  of  one  of  them  into  a  cabiupt  would  aU 
moft  be  a  difgrace  to  it. 

7.  Phoenician  and  Pwnic  coins  are  very  in* 
terefting  on  account  of  the  great  power  and  wealth 
of  thefe  nations.  X^e  alphabets  have  been  clear- 
ed by  their  relation  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac  lan- 
guages. 

8.  The  coins  of  Palmyra  com^  under  the  fame 
denomination  with  the  former,  Palmyra  being  a 
Syrian  city. 

9.  The  Etruscan  coins  have  the  charft-ders 
of  that  nation,  which  have  been  explained  by 
their  affinity  to  the  Pelafgic,  or  oldeft  Greek  and 
Latin. 

10.  The  Spanish  coins  are  infcribed  with  two 
or  three  alphabets  allied  to  the  old  Greek  or  Pu- 
nic ;  but  the  infcriptions  have  not  been  fuflficiently 
explained. 

11.  Gaulish  coins.  Thefe  arc  numerous ;  but 
the  moft  ancient  have  no  legends ;  and  even  after 
the  Greek  letters  were  introduced  into  Gaul  by 
a  colony  at  MarftilJes,  the  legends  aie  very  dif- 
ficult to  be  explained. 

11.  British  coins.  From  a  pafiage  in  Caefar's  '*. 
Commentaries,  it  has  been  inferred,  that  the  Bri- 
tons ufed  fome  kind  of  coins  even  in  his  time, 
Mr  Pinkerton  informs  us,  that  fome  rude  coins  of 
copper  very  much  mingled  with  tin  are  frequent- 
ly found  in  England ;  v/hich,  he  fuppofes,  may 
be  fome  of  the  ancient  Britifli  money.  They  are 
of  the  fize  of  a  didrachm,  the  common  form  of 
the  numpius  aureus  among  the  ancients.  After 
the  time  of.  Csefar,  coinage  increafed  among  the 
Britons ;  and  there  are  many  found  of  Cunobcli- 
nus  mentioned  in  the  Roman  hiftory.  Mcft  of 
thefe  have  on  one  fide  cuno,  with  an  ear  Of 
wheat,  a  horfe,-  a  kind  of  head  of  Janus,  or  other 
fymboi;  and  have  frecjuently  alfo  the  letters  ca- 
MU  ;  fuppofcd  to  mean  Camelodunum,  Sometimes 
the  word  Tascia  occurs ;  the  meaning  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  explained. 

13.  Gothic  coins  of  France,  Italy,  and  Spain, 

to  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  have  the  Roman 
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charaders  upon  them.  The  Italian  coins  are 
aoftly  of  the  fize  of  fmall  brafs ;  and  in  thii  waj 
ve  meet  with  coins  of  Athalaric*  Theodahat»  Wi- 
tigesy  and  other  Goihic  princes.  Many  others 
occur,  thejnfcnptions  of  which,  though  meant 
for  Roman,  are  to  perverted  as  to  be  illegible. 

Tabli  IV.    MpDBaii  Coins. 


Sect.XII. 


1.  Of  Japav.  Thefe  are  thin  plates  of  gold 
and  fiiver,  of  an  oval  figure,  with  fmall  marks  or 
figures  ftamped  on  them.  < 

1.  China.  Thefe  are  only  copper,  about  the 
fize  of  a  farthing,  v^tth  a  fquare  hole  in  the  mid- 
dle to  put  them  on  ftrings.  The  infcriptions  on 
them  do  not  exprefs  the  name  of  the  fovereign, 
but  the  year  of  his  reign  ;  as  the  happy  y^r,  the 
illuftrious  yfar^  &c. 

3*  The  Tartarian  coins  are  rude*  having  on- 
ly iufcriptioii  upon  them  ;  and  they  are  all  pof- 
terior  to  the  time  of  Jenghiz  khan. 

4  Coin^  of  Thibet,  Pfe^u,  and  Siam,  are 
much  the  fame,  prefenting  only  infcriptions  with* 
Out  any  figures.    They  are  alfo^of  late  date. 

5.  iKDiA.  Some  old  cojns  have  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  of  gold,  iilver, 
copper,  and  tin,  all  mixed  together.  Thefe  have 
commonly  a  warrior  with  a  fword  on  one  fide, 
and  an  Indian  female  idol  on  the  other;  of  the 
fame  form  with  the  celebrated  fculptures  in  the 
ifl^nd  of  Elephanta,  but  it  is  impoflible  to  tell 
what  antiquity  thev  are  of.  The  modirn  coins 
are  the  pagoda  of  gbld,  worth  little  more  than  6s. ; 
the  rupee  of  filver,  upwards  of  as. ;  and  the  caih, 
of  copper.  TKere  is  a  remarkable  fet  of  rupees, 
which  ihow  the  12  figns;  a  lion  on  one,  a  bull  on 
another,  &c.  5  but  the  occafion  on  which  they 
were  ftruck  is  unknown.  The  other  coins  of  In- 
d'.n  have  generally  Perlian  infcriptions. 

6.  Persia.  The  Perfic  coins  fince  its  conqueft 
by  the  Arabs  continue  on  the  Arabian  models. 

7.  Arabia.  Some  of  the  coins  of  the  petty 
princes  of  Arabia  are  met  with  as  old  as  the  im- 
peral  ages  of  Rome;  but  till  the  time  of  Haroun 
A<rafhid,  no  regular  coinage  appears  in  the  vaft 
empire  of  the  Saracens.  Even  then  the  reverfe 
k  .^  only  an  in/cription,.  and  the  obverfe  is  copied 
from  any  Greek  or  Syrian  coin  which  happened 
to  fall  in  the  moneyer's  way.  The  later  Arabian 
coins  are  moaiy  filver^  with  the  name  and  titles 
of  tb<?  prince  on  one  fide,  and  fome  infcription 
from  the  Koran  on  the  other.  The  more  modern 
coins  of  this  comitry  are  in  the  ihape  of  a  fiih* 
hook  with  Arabic*  inforiptions. 

8;  TuRKiiy.  No  regnlar  coinage  was  formed 
by  the  Turks  till  they  became  matters  of  Conftan- 
tinople.  They  refrmble  thofe  of  PferfU  and  Ara- 
bia, having  merely  infcriptions  on  both  ftdes. 

9,  The  coins  of  the  African  ftates,  at  leaft 
ffach  as  profefs  the  Mohammedaa  religion,  have 
merely  inlcnptiDns  without  any  figures :  thofe  of 
the  internal  parts  are  unknown ;  and  no  coinage 
was  ufed  among  the  Mexicans  and  Pteruvians*  the 
only  civrized  nations  !»  America  v  but  La  Hon- 
tan  mentions  an  American  favage  who  had  a 
fquare  medal  of  copper  depending  from  his  neck. 
Mr  Pinkerton  fuppof^s  it  to  have  come  from  Ja- 
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pieces  mentioned  in  the  former  table,  the  exarchs 
of  Ravenna  coined  money  with  the  infcription  of 
Felix  Ravenna,  &c.  The  Lombarda  ifToed  no 
coins,  but  there  are  fome  ftill  extant  of  Charle- 
magne. The  following  lift  fhows  the  origin  of 
the  coinage  in  various  Italian  ftates. 

RoMB.  Papal  coinage  originates  with  Hadrian 
K  Size  of  (liver  pennies,  with  the  Pope's  name 
on  one  fide;  and  the  Sous  Petrus  on  the  other. 
No  coins  appear  from  975  to  10999  excepting 
of  L^o  IX.  In  1303  appear  pennies  of  the  lenate 
and  people  of  Rome,  with  Peter  on  the  one  fide 
and  Paul  on  the  other.  There  are  groats  of  Cle- 
ment V.  with  his  portrait  tbiee  quartern  length  ; 
but  the  fide  head  begins  with  Sixttis  V.  in  1470- 
Gold  was  firft  coined  by  Jehn  XXII.  in  1316* 
The  coins  of  Alexander  VI.  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X* 
are  remarkable  for  beauty  and  elegance. 

Milan.  Coinage  began  with  Charlemagne. 
The  firft.  coin  of  the  family  of  Vifconti  occurs  in 
13^0,  under  Azo.  The  let  finifbes  with  Lewis 
XJI.  \ 

Naples.  Coinage  begins  in  840  and  880.  with 
duke  St-rgius  and  btfho^  Athanafiue.  The  next 
coins  are  of  Roger  of  Sicily,  and  R^<*r  II.  in 
1x30,  William  I.  II.  and  Tancred.  Naples  and 
Sicily  were  fubdued  in  1194  by  the  emperor  of 
Germany;  in  1255  Manfred  appears;  in  1266 
Charles  of  Provence ;  and  others  till  Joan  in  1414  : 
after  which  follow  the  houfe  of  Arragon,  and  later 
kings. 

VcNics  begins  in  the  loth  century.  The  firft 
coins  are  filver  pennies  marked  Veneci.  Then 
follow  the  coins  of  Henrico  Danduto  in  iz9af  c£ 
Ziani  in  1205,  &c.  Gold  was  firft  coined  at  Ve- 
nice in  laSo.  and  copper  in  1471 ;  but  the  filver 
groats  are  as  old  as  1192. 

Florence.  Silver  was  coined  here  in  the  lath 
century  or  before ;  but  in  1 15a  the  firft  gold  coins 
ftruck  in  Europe  after  the  8th  century  made  their 
appearance,  and  were  named  fiorhu  from  the 
fiower  of  the  lily  upon  them.  They  were  imi- 
tated by  the  popes,  by  Fiapce,  and  England. 
They  have  on  one  fide  St  John  the  Baptift  ftand. 
ing,  on  the  other  a  \vt%tfieur  de  Hs^  and  it  is  not 
doubted  that  the  French  JUur  de  lis  took  their 
origin  firom  thefe  coins.  They  weigh  a  drachm, 
and  are  no  lefs  than  24  carats  fine,  according  to 
Italian  writers,  and  ar^  worth  about  xa  {hillings. 
GfiNEVA  firft  began  to  coin  money  in  1x299 
under  the  government  of  Conrad.  Thoie  of  the 
dukes  of  Savoy  l>egan  in  the  fame  century. 

Aquileia.  Coins  were  iflued  firom  this  city 
by  the  patriarchs  from  1204  to  1440. 
Fbrr ARA.  Coins  of  the  marquifes  from  1340. 
II.  French  coins.  During  the  race  of  Clo- 
vis,  from  490  till  751,  the  coins  are  chieiy  gold 
tnentesi  with  fome  foKdi  ukd/amfis*  The  former 
are  of  good  workmanfhip,  with  the  head»  of 
kings.  The  rererfe  has  a  crofs  with  the  name  of 
the  town  where  they  were  ftruck. 

The  coins  of  the  fecond  race  began  with  P^in 
in  751,  and  continue  till  Hugh  Capet  in  978.  The 
coins  of  the  firft  race  are  elegant^  but  thofe  of  the 
fecond  quite  the  reverfe,  being  almoft  all  filver  pen* 
nies,  and  feldom  bearing  the  portait  of  the  king. 
Thofe  of  Charlemagne  have  only  Carolus  in 
the  Jield  ^  while  the  reverfe  l^ears  r.  f.  or  fome 
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foch  inlcription ;  though  one  piece  ftruck  at  Rome 
has  a  rude  buft  of  him.  The  coino  of  Lewis  le 
Dfhoonaire  are  better  done. 

The  third  race  begins  with  Hugh  Capet  in  987, 
and  extends  to  this  time.  The  coinage  did  not 
begin  to  improve  till  1226  under  St  Lewis,  when 
the  groat  appears.  Its  name  in  Italian  is  groffb^  in 
French  grqfi^  in  Eng'ifli  groats  or  great  coin  ;  fo 
called  from  its  fize  in  comparifon  with  the  penny ; 
and  it  pafled  from  Italy  to  France,  to  Germany, 
and  to  England.  Afker  the^onqueft  ot  France  by 
the  Eogliiht  bafe  coins  of  many  kinds  were  intro* 
duced ;  and  in  the  year  1574,  in  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry III.  copper  was  firft  introduced  into  the  French 
coinage.  Befides  thefe,  the  other  remarkable 
coifls  of  France  are,  the  biancs^  or  billon  groats, 
firft  iflued  in  1348;  the  ecus  a  la  couromne,  or 
crowns  of  gold,  fo  called  from  the  crown  on  one 
fide,  and  begun  by  Charles  VI.  in  1384  ;  thofe  of 
Aon  of  Bretagne  in  1498 :  the  tejion,  or  piece 
with  the  king's  head,  of  Lewis  XII. ;  the  Henri  of 
Henry  II.  with  Gaul  fitting  in  armour,  and  a  Vic- 
tory in  her  band.  There  are  many  coins  of  car- 
dinal Bourbon,  eleded  king  in  1589  ;  and  in  i64a» 
Lewis  XIV.  takes  the  title  of  Catalonia  Prin- 
CEPS.  The  firft  iouii  ifor  made  its  appearance  in 
1640 ;  but  fuch  was  the  poverty  of  France,  if  we 
believe  certain  authors,  that  in  1719  the  duke  of 
Orleans  regent  ftruck  copper  for  filver. 

II.  Spanifli  coins.  The  moft  early  feries  of 
thefe  confift  almoft  entirely  of  trientes,  finely 
done.  On  one  fide  they  have  the  head  of  the 
king  with  his  name,  and  on  the  other  a  crofs,  with 
the  name  of  the  town,  commonly  in  Boetica,  or 
the  fouth  part  of  Spain,  where  there  were  very 
many  Roman  colonies,  and  which  was  fertile  to  a 
proverb.  Tbe  Morefque  coins  of  Spain,  like  thofe 
of  the  reft  pf  the  Mohammedan  ftates,  prefent  us 
only  with  iofipid  infcriptions  on  both  fides.  In- 
deed the  Biohammedan  religion,  by  its  abfolute 
refufal  to  allow  the  reprefentation  of  any  living 
creature,  has  prevented  the  progrefs  of  coinage  in 
any  degree  tbroughdut  thofe  regions  which  it  has 
overfpread.  The  infcriptions  on  the  ancient  Spa- 
mfh  coins  are  in  the  Cufic  or  old  Arabic  charac- 
ters. 

13.  Portugal.  No  defcription  of  the  coins  of 
this  kingdom  has  yet  appeared. 

14.  Germany.  No  account  of  the  German 
coins  has  been  publiihed ;  though  It  is  well  known 
that  not  only  the  emperors,  but  many  of  the  ci- 
ties, particularly  thofe  caDed  Hanfi  tovmj$  iiTued 
money  ;  and  many  of  the  coins  iflued  by  the  cities 
were  fuperior  in  elegance  even  to  thofe  iflued  by 
the  emperors. 

15.  Denmark.  If  ere  the  coinage  begins  with 
Canute  the  Great  in  1014.  The  pieces  are  at  firft 
extremely  mde,  ornamented  only  with  rings  and 
Ronic  charaders.  Thefe  are  fuceeeded  by  cop- 
per pieces,  fome  of  which  have  a  crofs,  others  a 
paftoral  ftaff  00  one  fide,  with  the  letter  A  on  the 
other.  Later  coins  have  ftrokes  iiii,  &c.  all 
round  them ;  but  thofe  of  Harold,  Hardicanute» 
and  Magnus  Bonus,  in  i04i»  are  of  neat  work- 
maofliip,  and  have  the  portraits  of  -thepHnces  at 
half-length.  The  coins  of  Nicholas  or  Niel,  as 
he  is  called  by  the  Danes,  are  mde,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  Wakkmar  I.  and  the  celebrated  ldai:ga- 
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ret.  In  1376,  Olaf  caufed  money  to  be  ftruck 
with  a  grinning  full  face,  with  a  crowned  O  upon 
the  other  fide.  «  The  Swedi-s  (fays  Mr  Pinker- 
ton)  took  thefe  coins  extremely  ill,  as  they  thought 
they  grinned  at  them."  Silver  was  firft  coined  19 
Denmark  by  Philippa  quet*n  of  Eric,  and  daugh- 
ter to  Henry  IV.  of  England. 

16.  Sweden.  The  coinage  of  this  kingdom  be- 
gan in  818  under  Biorno,  on  the  plan  of  Charle- 
magne. Thefe  coins  are  marked  with  a  crofs. 
Next  follow  thofe  of  Olaf,  in  1019 ;  which  Mr 
Pinkertoo  fuppofes  to  have  been  the  firft  true 
Swedifh  coins ;  and  that  the  art  of  coinage  firft 
pafled  from  England  into  Denmark  in  the  time  of 
Canute  the  Great,  and  from  Denmark  into  Swe- 
den. Thefe  coins  were  ftruck  on  the  Engiift^ 
model..  During  the  time  that  Sweden  was  fub- 
jeA  to  Denmark,  or  miferably  harafled  by  the 
Danes,  the  coins  of  both  kingdoms  were  the  fame  ; 
but  after  the  time  of  Guftavus  Vafa  many  elegant 
pieces  appear.  In  x634«  dollars  were  coined,  with 
the  portrait  of  Guftavus  Adotphus,  who  was  kill- 
ed two  year?  before :  On  the  reverfe  they  have 
the  arms  of  Sweden,  with  the  chemical  marks  of  > 
mercury  and  fulphur.  In  1716,  1717,  and  1728, 
Charles  XII.  being  in  extreme  want  of  money,  if- 
fued  fmall  copper  coins  with  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
Mars,  6cc.  upon  them,  to  go  for  dollars ;  and  on 
account  of  this  fcheme.  Baron  Goertz,  the  fug- 
gefterofit,  was  brought  to  the  block. 

17.  Norway*  The  coins  of  this  country  begin 
with  Olaf  in  ico6 ;  after  which  time  there  are 
various  coins  of  other  princes ;  but  copper  was 
not  coined  till  the  year  1343.  Befides  the  coins 
ahneady  mentioned,  there  are  ecclefiaftic  coins  of 
France,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway^ 
&c.  Thofe  of  Denmark  and  Sweden  are  nume- 
rousy  but  the  Norwegian  coins  of  this  denomina- 
tion are  rare.  Mr  Pinketton  defcribes  a  filver  one 
in  his  pofleflion  as  having  arms  and  a  mitre,  with 
the  infcription  on  one  fide  Samctus  OIaws 
Rex  Norvey  ;  on  the  reverfe  Olaws  Dbi  Gra. 
Arcep.  Nid'skn,  meaning  NroROsiBMSu,  or 
archbifliop  of  Nidrojy  now  Drontheim. 

18.  Bohemia.  The  coinage  of  this  kingdom  ap- 
pears at  a  very  early  date,  vix.  in  the  year  909^ 
under  duke  B^leflaus  I.  Thefe  coins  are  follow- 
ed by  others  of  Boleflaua  li.  and  Emma  his  wife 
in  970;  of  Boleflaus  III.  in  sooa-^  Jaromir  in 
loao ;  Udalrich  in  1030,  and  other  princes.  The 
braSeate  money  of  Ottocar  I.  was  coined  in  1 197. 

Z9*  Poland.  The  coinage  of  this  country  is 
neai^ly  as  ancient  as  that  of'  Bohemia.  The  coins 
are  on  the  German  model,  but  no  particular  ac- 
count of  them  has-been  pobliflied.     , 

so.  Ruftia.  None  of  the  Rufllan  money  ap- 
pears to  be  more  ancient  than  the  13th  century, 
the  firft  are  the  kopecks  or  filver  pennies,  which 
have  upon  tfaem  rude  figures  of  animals  on  one 
fide,  and  a  man  ftanding  with  a  bow  or  fpear  on 
»lhe  other.  There  are  likewife  coins  of  Mofcow, 
•ftruck  by  Ariftoteles  the  archite^  in  148a,  the 
rmMes  ot  dollars  and  their  halfs.  There  are  foroe 
of  the  impoftor  Demetrius  in  1^5,  which  are  very 
fcarce. 

IT.  Proflia.  The  firft  Prullian  coins  were  ftruck 

at  Culm  by  the  Teutonic  knights  in  1130.    They 

vrere  fiWer  pennies,  'and  upon  the  German  plan. 
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In  the  •next  century  were  ftnick  (hillings,  groats, 
and  /chots  /  the  laft  were  the  largeft,  and  are  cx- 
tremrfy  rare.  They  have  the  Pruffian  ikitld,  an 
€ag1e  furmounting a crof<i,  with arofe-ihaped bor« 
der,  MONBTA  DOMiNORUM  PRUSSIA:  on  the  re- 
verfe  h  a  croft  fleurie,  within  a  border  of  a  fimU 
3ar  kind,  having  the  infcription  honor  mag  is* 

TRI     JUSTITIAM     DILIGIT. — Gold     COinS    WCtC 

itruck  in  the  fame  century.  In  the  time  of  Co- 
pernicus the  money  was  fo  debated,  that  i%  or  13 
marks  were  worth  but  one  of  pure  filver. 

4«.  £|igIaod.  The  Engliih  coio8  are  of  various 
Jkinds. 

ift.  Heptarchic.  Thefe  are  only  of  two  forts, 
^iz.  the  Jtenita  or  penny  of  filver,  and  the  Jfyca  of 
copper.  Few  of  the  pennies  appear  till  after  the 
year  700 ;  though  ^me  are  met  with  which  beat 
the  name  of  Ethelhert  L  king  of  Kent,  as  old  as 
560.  At'  flrft  they  had  only  rude  figures  of  fer- 
pents,  but  k  later  rimes  legends  were  likewife 
added.  Moft  of  thefe  pennies  have  pagan  fyra< 
bols  upon  thero.  The  ftyca  was  only  coined  in 
Korthumherlandy  and  was  a  very  fmall  piece 
about  the  value  of  half  a  farthing. 

»d.  Coins  of  the  c^irf  m^arcbs  of  England. 
Mr  Pinketton  denies  that  an  end  was  put  to  the 
beptarchy.  by  Egbert  m  8j9,  as  is  commonly  fup- 
pofed ;  thougli  he  owns  that  he  wMcMiefmtmarcb 
of  the  coimtry,  as  feveral  otliersliad  been  before 
liim.  £dn:ar,  who  reigned  in  959,  according  to 
htm  was  the  firft  king  of  England ;  and  the  coins 
of  the.chief  monnrchs  form  a^raoft  a  complete  fe« 
riea  from  tbc  time  of  Egbert  to  Edgar.  The  on- 
}y  chief  raonarch  of  whom  there  are  no  coins  is 
Etbelbaid,  who  reigned  in  8^7-  Moft  of  thefe 
coins. b^r. rude  portraits;  but  the  reverfes  are 
icMnetimes  curious  and  foterefting.  Some  have 
vi^ws  of  cathedral*^  and. other  buildings;  particu- 
larly one  of  £d ward  the  Elder  in  900 ;  which  has 
the  cathedral  of  York  with  three  rows  of  win^ 

douva,  roimd  arched,  as  the  other  Saxon  and  Nor* '  two  thirds  of  the  money  pound.  '  It  is  £MDetxmes 
man. buird inge ;  the  Gothic  arch  being  quite  un- 
known till  after  the  latb  century.  Some  coins  of 
Anlaf  king. of  Northumberland,  have  the  famous 
raven,  the  Daniih  enfign ;  at'd  thofe  of  other 
•princes  have  freriueWly  very. curious  reverfes. 

3d.  Etekjfjjfic  coins  appear  of  the  archbiihops 
of  Canterbury,  Wulfred,  in  8041  Ceolnoth  in  8:jo» 
and  Plegmimd  in  889. 

4th .  Coins  of  the  Jtings  of  England.  The;  filver 
.penny,  which  bad  begun  during  the  heptafchy, 
.continued  to  be  tbe  general  coin  after.tbe  king* 
dom  had  been  united  vnder  one  head ;  and  ei^ 
•tends  in  a  continued  feries  from  Egbert  aHaoft  to 
:the  prefent  reign.  The  onlyv  kings  wanting  are 
Edfnimd  Ironfide,  Richard  L  and  John.  At  firft 
•the  penny  weighed  is^  graias ;  but  towards  the 
.4:lofe.of  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  it  fell  to  18 
grains ;  and  in  that  of  Edwaid  IV.  tb  ii.  In  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.  it  was  dimini&ed  to  8  grains ; 
and  in  queen  Flizabefeb'l  reign  to  jfi ;  at  which 
A  ftill  continues.  •       • 

Halfipennies  and  fdrtfringo  #tre  firft  ftruck  in  HI- 
•ver  by  Edward  I.  in  sa8a ;  tin  ^vmer  coatinued 
to  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  but  the  latter 
xeafcd  with  Edward  VI.  'TTRe^Oat  Wat  introdu- 
ced by  Edward  III.  in  i254^.and  continues  to  this 
day,  though  not  in  common  circulation^    The 
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half^groat  or  twopence  is  of  tke  iame  date,  iud 
alfo  continues  to  the  prefcnt  time. 

Shillings  were  firft  coined  by  Henry  VII.  n 
X503.  At  firft  it  was  called  tejioon  from  the  /(^f, 
teie,  or  head  of  the  kir>g  upon  it:  the  name^/. 
ling  being  derived  from  the  German /c^^Oii?^  ;  un- 
der  which  appellations  Coins  had  been  ftruck  at 
Hamburgh  in  1407.  The  crown  was  firft  coined 
in  its  prefent  form  by  Henry  VIII.  Formerly  it 
had  appeared  only  in  gold,  whence  the  phrafe  of 
crowns  of  gold ;  though  thefe  indeed  were  the 
largeft  gold  coins  known  for  a  long  time  in  France 
and  other  countries  on  the  continent*  being  worth 
about  los.  fterling.  They  had  their  name  from 
the  crown  ftamped  on  one  fide^  and  were  firit 
coined  by  Charles  VI.  in  13849  and  continued  till 
the  time  of  Lewis  XIV.  The  half-cfown,  fix- 
pence,  and  threepence,  were  coined  by  Edward 
VI.  In  155  8,  Q.  Elizabeth  coined  three  half  pen- 
ny, and  in  1561,  three  farthing  pieces ;  but  they 
were  difcontinued  in  158a.  From  the  year  1601 
to  the  prefent  time  the  coins  of  England  remain 
the  fame. 

Gold  was  coined  in  England  by  Henry  III.  in 
1357  {  the  piece  was  called  ^goldpamy^  and  was 
'  largirr  than  the  filver  one ;  and  the  execution  is 
by  no  means  bad  for  the  time.  The  feries  ait 
gold  coinage,  howeveri  commences  properly  from 
Edward  HI.  In  1344  this  monarch  firft  ftruck 
florins,  in  imitation  of  thofe  in  Italy ;  and  it  is  re^ 
markable,  that  though  thefe  coins,  at  the  time 
they  were  firft  iflued,  bore  only  fix  ihillings  value, 
they  are  now  intrinfically  worth  19s. ;  £d  much  has 
the  value  of  gold  increafed  fince  that  time.  The 
half  and  quarter  florin  were  ftruck  at  the  (ame 
time,  but  only  the  laft  has  beeniound.  The  flonn 
however,  being  incbnvenient,  gare  pJace  to  the 
noble  of  6s.  8d.  value,  and  exadly  half  a  mark. 
The  latter  had  its  name  from  being  a  limited  fum 
in  accounts;  and  was  eight  ounces  in  weight. 


alfo  called  felibroj  as  being  one  half  of  the  com- 
mercial  pound  of  16  ounces*  The  noble  had  its 
name  from  the  nobility  of  the  metal ;  the  gold  of 
which  it  was  coined  being  of  the  fineft  fort.  Some- 
times it  is  called  rofe  nobU,  from  both  fides  being 
impaled  in  an  undulating  circle.  It  continued, 
with  the  half  and  quarter  noble,  to  be  the  only  gold 
coin  till  the  angels  of  Edward  IV.  appeared  in 
I46i.  Thefs  bad  their  name  from  being  ftamped 
with  ths;  image  of  Michael  and  the  dragon.  The 
angf lites  of  ^s.  4d.  value  were  ftibftituted  in  their 
place.  In  ij»7  Henry  VIH.  added  to  the  gold 
coins  the  crown  and  half-crown  at  their  prefeut 
value ;  and  the  fame  year  he  gave  fatmreigms  of 
ass.  6d.  and  rtfols  of  ix%.  3d.  «»gels  at  7s,  6d.  and 
nobles  at  their  old  value  of  6s.  Sd.  In  1^44  |ie  caa» 
fed  foverdgns  to  be  coined  of  the  value  of  ^os.  and 
half  rovereigna  in  proportion.  Uts  gol<h crown  is 
about  the  fize  of  our  fluUing,  and  the  hdf-crown 
of  fixp<ncek  but  thin^  All  bis.  coins,  however, 
gold  as  well  as  filver,  are  much  debafed ;  aad  it 
was  not  without  much  labour  and  trouble  that 
Edward  VI*  brought  it  back  to  its  former  ftan- 
dard..  On  the  union  of  the  two  crowns,  J^mes 
ga>ie  the  fovereign  the  namepf  pnUc  ;  the  value 
coiitiauiftg  of  »os.  as  beforiu  He  coiited  alfo  rotfe- 
ryalsgf  30s.  value,  fpur-ryals  of  r^s*  angck  oF 
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KOI.  and  aaoelett  of  58«  Under  the  commoo- 
wealthy  thclfoveretpn  got  the  name  of  the  iqugnfj^ 
fiUimg  pieces  aad  continued  current  till  the  coin- 
age of  guineas.  Theie  were  fo  called  from  their 
being  coined  of  Guinea  goldf  and  were  at  firft 
onlf  to  ga  for  los.  though  by  an  univerfal  but 
tacit  confent  they  always  paffed  for  ais.  Half- 
guineas,  double  cuineas,  and  five  guinea  pieces, 
were  alio  coined  durine  the  Dime  reign;  which 
fiiU  continue,  though  the  two  latter  are  not  in 
coBMDon  circulation.  Quarter  euineas  were  coin- 
ed by  G<^3|rge  I.  and  like  wile  by  his  prefent 
majefty ;  but  they  were  found  ib  f  roublefome  on 
account  of  their  {mall  fize,  that  they  were  (topped 
within  a  year  or  two  when  received  at  the  Bank 
of  England ;.  and  thus  are  not  to  be  met  with  at 
preiSnit*  A  ifew  pieces  of  7a.  value  have  likewife 
been  coined^  and  are  known  by  the  lion  above 
the  hdmct;  and  arc  npw  in  circulation-  In  i689 
the  guinea  rofie  to  ass.  6d.  and  continued  to  in- 
creafe  in  vahie  till  16^6,  when  it  was  as  high  as 
30S.  but  after  the  recoinage  in  1697  and  i69iBf  it 
fell  by  degrees,  and  in  17 17  was  at  its  old  ftan- 
dard  of  ais.  and  at  that  time  blver  was  fixed  at 
its  prefieot  ftandard  valuer  viz.  .as  z  to  isi  in 
weight.  ^  . 

lliougb  the  firft  money  coined  m  Britain  was 
copper,  yet,  except  t^e  Northumbrian  ftycas,  no 
copper  coin  was  S^und  in  England  fromtbe  time 
of  the  Saxon  cooqueft  till  the  year  1671.  An 
averfioD.to  a  oopper  coinage,  it  feems^  waa  preva- 
lent throughout  the  nation ;  and  queeo  Elizabeth, 
who  without  hefitation  ufied  bafe  money  fpr  Ire- 
land,  yet  ficmpled  at  coining  copper  for  England. 
This  want  of  finall  coin  occationed  fuch  an  in-. 
creafe  of  private  tokens  for  halfoenai^s  and  far- 
things, that  h  became  a  ferious  oqjea  tp.  govern- 
ment ;  and  in  1594  a  copper  coinage  was  ioiouily 
tlKNi^t  of.  This  y^u-  a  (inall  copper  coin  was 
ftmck,  about  the  fize  of  a  filver  two  pence,  with 
the  queen's  monogram  on  one  fide,  and  a  rofe  00 
the  other;  the  rottning  legend  on  both  fides  being 

THE    VLBDGB   OF  A  HALFPENNY.      Of  thls .there 

are  patterns  both  in  copper  and  filver,  but  both 
of  them  ibon  fell  into  difuie.  On  the  19th  of 
May  z6ij»  king  James  by  royal  proclamation!  ifTu- 
ed  fartbmg  tokens.  Thfy  are  generally  of  the 
fame  fiae  with  the  twopence,  with  two  fceptres 
in  (alikf  formounted  with  a  crown,  and  a  harp 
upon  the  other;  with  an  intentions  as  it  would 
feem,  that  if  they  were  refuied  ia  England  they 
migla  pa(s  in  Ireland.  la  1635  Charles  I.  coined 
tho&  yfitii  the  rofe  inftead  of  the  harp ;  but  the 
circulaliipQ.of  Ihefe  waa  entirely  topped  by  the 
vaft  number  ol  counterfeits  which  appeared,  and 
by  the  .king's  death  in  1648.  A<ter  this  the 
private  tokens  b^an  again  to  circu^tey  till  put  a 
ftop  tiD  bf  the  coinage  of  fartfain^)»  in  j  670.  The 
workmanihip  of  the  tokevs  is  ^uite  contemptible^ 
In  i^7«>  tiir  halfpence,  m  well  9s  the  £»ithings 
which  hadheen  ftruck  two  years  before  began  to 
circui3|a^  They  were  of  pure  Swediih  copper^ 
the  dyes  engraved  by  Roettier ;  and  they  conti- 
Bocd  till  tiie  year  16S4,  when  fome  difputes  arofe 
abont  tho  copper  lately  obtained  from  the  Englifh 
mines.  Tio  tethings  were  coined  with  a  ftud  of 
copper  i»  the  centra  and  inscribed  round  the  edge 
as  the cviiwa  pieces,  with  NUMMOA^M  faiiulus> 
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16S5  or  i6Z6*  In  1685  halfpence  of  the  iame 
kind  were  coined ;  and  the  tin  coinage  continued 
till  the  year  169a,  to  the  v^lue  of  more  than  65,oool. 
l>ut  next  year  the  tin  was  all  calle4  in  by  govern- 
ment,  and  the  copper  coinage  recpromenced. 
The  firthinga  of  queen  Anne  are  air  trial  piecea, 
excepting  thofe  of  1714,  the  laft  year  of  her  reign* 
They  are  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  of  exquifite  work- 
inanOiip,  exceeding  moft  o^^per  coins  either  an- 
cient or  modem,  and  will  do  honour  to  the  ei^ 
graver,  Mv  Croker,  to  the  end  of  time.  The  one 
wbofe  reverfe  is  Peace  in  a  car,  fax  miss  a  pea 
o&BEM,  is  the  moft  efteemed  $  and  next  to  it  the 
Bb  IT  AN  N I A  onder  a  portal.  The  other  hal%>ence 
and  farthings  are  lefs  valuable. 

13.  Scotland.  Silver  pennies  of  Alexander  I. 
who  reigned  in  1107*  are  believed  to  exi ft ;  and 
there  certainly  are  fome  of  Ale^nder  II.  in  is  14. 
There  are  likewife  coins  of  David  I.  in  1x14,  hut 
perhaps  none  of  Malcolm  IV.  his  fucoelTor,  whole 
reign  was  very  fhort.  There  are  many  coips  of 
William  I.  in  11 65,  and  a  large  hoard  oif  his 
pemues  was  found  at  Invernefs  in  1780. 

The  money  of  Scotland  continued  to  be  of  the 
iaote  value  with  that  of  Eneland  till  the  country 
was  drained  by  the  vaft  raniom  of  David  I|.  after 
which  it  became  necefiary  to  reduce  its  fiz^ ;  and 
,fo  much  did  this  diminution  affeft  Engkmd,  that 
Edward  IIL  found  himielf  obliged  to  leflen  the 
Engliih  coin  alio.  The  diminution  of  the  Scottifh 
coip,  however,  continued  ftill  to  go  on  until  it 
became  impradicable  to  keep  par  with  that  of 
England.  In  the  firft  year  of  Robert  III.  it  ps^fTed 
only  for  half  its  nommal  value  in  England ;  in 
l$9h  Richard  II.  ordered  it  oxAy  to  go  for  the 
weight  of  the  genuine  metal  it  contained.  In  1 600 
it  had  funk  to  (bch  a  degree  as  to  pafs  only  for  a 
twelfth  part  of  the  EngliCh  money,  and  continued 
at  that  low  ebb  titt  the  coinage  of  Scotland  wbb 
entirely  cancelled  by  the  union  of  the  two  king- 
doms. \ 

Of  filver  coins  we  have  only  pennies  till  the  year 
ia9^  when  Edward  I.  having  coined  halfjpenc* 
and  farthings,  Alexander  III.  of  tScotland  coined 
alfo  halfpence,  of  which  we  have  a  few,  but  no 
farthings  are  to  be  met  with ;  but  there  are  filver 
farthings  of  Robert  I.  and  David  II.  The  latter 
introduced  the.  groat  and  half  groat,  which  oom* 
pleted  the  fet  of  Scottiih  filver.  It  continued 
unaltered  till  the  time  of  queen  Idary,  when  they 
all  ceaied  to  be  coined  in  filver,  on  account  <^thc 
high  price  of  that  metal.  .In  i$s$  fhilliqgs  wefC 
firft  toinedt  with  the  buft  of  the  queen  on  one 
fide,  and  the  arms  of  France  and  Scotland  on  the 
other.  The  filver  crown  was  firft  coined  in  15659 
which  went  for  ^os.  Scots ;  lefler  pieces  of  sos* 
and  los.  having  likewife  been  ftruck*  and  marks 
of  filver^  worth  3s.  4d.  Englifh,  were  alfo  coined 
about  the  fame  time.  Thefe  coins  have  upoa 
them  the  marks  xxx.  xx.  x*  to  denote  their  value* 
Thisr  are  commonly  called  Cruickftone  dollarsi 
from  the  p^lm  trees  upon  them,  niiftaken  fof  a  re* 
markable  yew  at  Cruickftone  near  GUfgow,  whcrB 
Henry  Damiey  refided.  It  is  defcribed,  however* 
in  the  ad  as  a  palm,  wi^h  a  *'  fbellpadoc"  (a  t<N> 
toife)  crawling  up.r  This  alludes  to  Darnley's 
naarriage  with  the  queen,  as  the  motto  from  Prom 
pertiu8>  Dat  Gloria  Virbs,  alfo  imphes. .  The 

motto 
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motto  KcMo  MB  fMPUNE  LACBssET  firft  Appears 
oo  the  Scottifh  coios  in  15  78*  and  the  invention 
is  civen  to  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  In  15839 
the  crown  of  an  ounce  weight  went  for  409.  Scots, 
and  was  accordingly  marked  XL.  In  1  ^97  the  mark 
was  L.  the  Scottifh  money  being  then  only  one 
tenth  of  the  Englifh :  the  mark  w^s  LX.  in  i6oi» 
the  value  being  then  reduced  to  one  twelfth*  at 
which  it  has  ever  fince  continued.  In  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  half-marks,  40  and  sopeony-pjeceswere 
coined.  In  T675  the  Scott ilh  dollarr  firft  appear- 
ed, in  value  568.  Scots,  with  halves  and  quarters 
of  proportional  value.  In  1686  James  VII.  coin- 
ed 609  40,  xOf  lOi  and  5s.  pieces ;  but  only  thofe 
of  40  and  roA.  are  known,  with  thefe  numbers 
.under  the  bufl.  At  the  union  of  the  kingdoms 
all  the  Scottifh  coins  were  called  in,  and  recoined 
at  Edinburgh,  with  the  mark  E  under  the  buft  to 
diftifiguilh  it ;  (ince  which  there  has  been  no  com- 
age  in  Scotland.  The  Scottiih  Giver  coins  are  in 
general  equal,  if  not  fuperior»  in  the  workmanihip 
to  the  Englifh. 
Gold  was  firft  iflued  by  Robert  II.  about  30 

Sars  after  Edward  III.  of  England  had  coined 
e  fame  metal  in  that  country.-  The  prices 
were  at  firft  called  St  Andrew* s,  from  the  figure  of 
that  tutelar  faint  upon  the  crofs,  and  who  appears 
on  the  obverfe  with  the  arms  of  Scotland,  and  on 
the  reverie  a  lion  in  a  fhie'd.  The  lion  was 
another  name  for  the  largeft  goM  coin  in  Scot- 
land, from  the  arms  of  the  kingdom  upon  it.  The 
next  was  the  unicorn  under  James  III.  which  were 
followed  by  the  bonnet  ^eces  of  James  V.  Thefe 
]aft  are  of  admirable  workmanihip,  being  almofi 
equal  to  the  ancient  coins  in  thi^  refped.  In 
imitation  of  the  French,  the  moriarch'we  fpeak  of 
diminiihed  the  fiz6  of  the  Coin' without  leflening 
Its  weight ;  an  improvement  not  adopted  by  the 
Engltih  for  a  whole  century.  •The  laft  gold  coin- 
ed in  Scotland  was  the  piftole  and  half  piftole,  of 
twelve  and  fix  pounds  Scots.  Thrfe  coins  have 
the  fun  under  the  head.  The  gold  coins  of  Scot- 
land fell  in  the  fame  proporlion  with  the  filver. 
'  The  copper  coinage  of  Scotland  is  of  more 
early  date  than  that  of  England.  -  It  was  preceded 
by  money  of  billon^  or  copper  waihed  with  filver, 
called  black  money.  Jame^  III.  firft  coined  black 
£sirthing8  in  1466 ;  and  this- is  recorded  by  hifto- 
rians  as  oiie  of  his  greatcft  faults.  This-  kind  of 
coinage,  however,  continued  as  late  as  the  reign 
of  Jam'^rs  VI.  In  his  time  the  trtie  copper  coin- 
age began ;  but  as  the  value  of  Scottiih  money  had 
now  declined  almoft  to  the  utroof^,  the  pieces  fud-' 
denly  afiumed  a  form  almoft  refembhng  that  of 
the  French  cofbs.  Tb^bodht  fo  called  from  Both- 
well  the  mintmafter«  being  equal  in  fize  to  the 
Hardf  and  worth  two  pennies  Scottiih,  was  ftruck. 
The  billon  coin,  formerly  called  boj  ^ece,  and 
worth  fix  pehnies  Scots,  w.18  tiow  coined  in 
copper,  and  termed  the  ha<wkee.  Thus  it  corre- 
Q>onded  with  the  French  half  fol  and  Englifti  half- 
penny, the  Scots  penny  being  now  equivalent  to 
the  French  denhr.  Some  pieces  named  Aebefons, 
inrere  coined  by  James  VI.  in  I582»  when  the 
Scottiih  money  vras  to  the'  Engliih  as  x  to  8 ;  but 
on  its  being  ftill  farther  reduc(.*d,  they  wem  for  8 
pennies,  a  third  more  than  tife  value  of  the  baw- 
bee. BdldcB  thefe  there  were  the  haxdie  and  plack» 


the  former  being  worth  three  and  the  latter  four 
pennies  Scots.  This  coinage  continued  through 
the  reiguB  of  Charles  I.  and  IL  \  but  Scottiih  coins 
of  the  former  are  perhaps  the  fcarceft  of  any. 

ft4.  Irehwd.  The  firft  coins  introduced  into 
this  kingdom  feem  to  have  been  thofe  of  the  Danes, 
and  which  have  only  a  number  of  ih-okes  round 
them  inftead  of  letters.  Jn  the  tenth  century, 
however,  this  coinage  bad  been  confiderabty  im- 
proved ;  and  in  930  and  994  there  are  pennies 
ftruck  in  Dublin,  with  the  infcription  on  Dvfli 
or  Dyfli,  iHtflm  or  D^fin  being  the  Daniih  name 
of  that  city.  There  are  Hkewife  coins  of  the  Irilh 
princes  themfelves,  and  of  the  Engliih  monarchs, 
ftruck  in  Ireland  as  early  as  the  ninth  century ; 
and  It  is  afferted  by  fome,  that  Ireland,  even  in 
thefe  days,  had  been  conquered  by  England ;  of 
which,  indeed,  thefe  coins  feem  to  be  a  proof. 
None  of  the  Iriih  coins  of  Henry  II.  are  to  be  met 
with,  but  we  have  fome  of  the  coins  of  John ;  and 
from  his  time  to  that  of  Henry  V.  the  Iriih  coins 
are  known  by  a  triangle  inclofing  the  king's  head, 
which  appears  alfo  upon  the. coins  of  other 
nations  at  this  period.  The  harp  does  not  appear 
upon  the  Iriih  coins  till  the  time  of  Henry  Vill. 
Till  the  time  of  this  monarch,  the  Englift)  and  Iriih 
coins  ar^  th^  fame;  but  the  fame  debafement  of 
the  cotn/Miich  at  that  time  took  place  in  England 
extetid^d  Mfo  to  Ireland ;  but  in  i6ox  capper  half- 
I^ence  knd  farthings  were  coined  alfo  for  this  king- 
dom'. Thefe  circulated  in  Ireland  when  James 
VI,  iflfbed  his  farthing  tokens  of  copper,  the  latter 
being  of  two  fizes,  that  if  they  failed  in  England 
they  might  be  fent  to  Ireland  as  pennies  and  half- 
pence. In  Z635  a  mint  was  eftabli(hed  in  Dublin 
b^  Charles  I. ;  but  it  was  ftopped  by  the  Iriih  maf- 
iacre,  and'the  many  difturbances  which  followed; 
fince  which  time  the  fcheme  has  not  been  refum- 
ed.  After  the  maflfacre,  St. 'Patrick's  haKjpence 
and  farthings  were  coined  bj^tbe  Papifts,  bearing 
the  legepds  Floreat  Rex,  and  on  the  reverfe 
Eccfi  Gitix;  on  the  farthing' Quiesca¥  Plebs. 
Copper  tokens  were  ftruck  by  towns  and  tradef- 
men,  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  1680,  half- 
pence and  farthings  were  iiTued  by  authority,  with 
the  harp  and  date.  In  1689,  James  II.  having 
invaded  Ireland,  inftit#ted  a  mint,  and  coined 
ihillings  and  half  crowns  of  all  the  refofe  metal 
he  could  find,  particularly  fome  brafs  gons  were 
employed,  whence  the  coinage  is  common hf  called 
gm-monn*  Even  this  metal,  however,  toon  be- 
came fo  (carce,  that  a  diminution  in  its  fise  is  quite 
apparent  from  June  1689  to  July  1690 ;  and  at 
the  month  of  their  mintage  is  marked  upon  them« 
this  decre^fe  is  eafily  perceived.  In  Match  i69o» 
pennies  of  lead  miied  with  tin  woe  tflued ;  and 
On  the  15th  of  June  the  fame  year,  crowns  of  white 
metal  were  coined;  bat  thefe  are  now  very  fcaroe. 
In  172a,  the  patent  for  ccnning  halfpence  ahd  far- 
things was  given  to  William  Wood,  which  excit- 
ed fuch  difcontent  in  Ireland.  From  thefisiall 
fize  allowed  by  the  patent  to  thefe  pieces,  it  was 
fuppofed  that  the  patentee  would  have  gained 
6ofOOol.  but  as  he  cauied  them  to  be  ftruck  of  a 
fize  ftill  fmaller«  his  gains  were  eftimated  at 
ioo,oool.  The  coins,  however,  are  of  admirable 
workmanihip,  and  very  fine  copper,  bearing  the 
beft  portrait  of  King  Geoq;e  L  to  be  found  any 

where. 
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vheie.  Sir  liaac  Newton,  at  that  time  at  the 
head  of  the  mint>  declared  tliat  they  were  fuperior 
to  the  Enghfh  coins  in  every  thing  except  the 
fizf.  In  1757  the  Irifti  halfpence  and  fiu-thingsi 
with  the  harp  on  the  rererfe,  were  coined,  and 
continue  to  the  prefent  time.  In  1760  there  was 
foch  a  fcarcity  of  copper  coin,  that  fome  private 
ptrfons  applied  for  leave  to  coin  halfpence,  which 
appeared  with  a  very  bad  portrait  of  George  U. 
aod  the  words  Voce  Pofuli  around  it.  No 
gold  or  fiiver  has  been  coined  in  Ireland  fince  the 
Duflacre  in  1641. 

Table  V.    Moderii  medals, ^ro^r/y  Jh  caUei. 

1.  Scotttih  medals.  Tbefe  take  the  lead  in  the 
prtfent  article,  the  firft  modem  medals  of  gold 
beiDg  thdc  of  David  11.  ftruck  between  the  years 
13J0  and  1370*  Only  two  of  them  now  ezift  { 
one  ID  the  colledion  of  Mr  Barker  of  Birmingham^ 
aod  the  other  in  that  of  Dr  Hunter.  In  1478 
there  is  a  medal  of  James  III.  fent  to  the  Ihrine 
of  St  Ambotfe  in  France.  It  is  defcribed  as  of 
two  inches  and  a  third  in  diameter;  the  weight 
near  two  ounces  ;  having  on  the  obverfe  a  beard- 
left  kinf,  with  long  hair,  fitting  00  a  throne» 
holding  m  one  hand  a  naked  fwoid ;  in  the  other 
a  fliieki,  with  the  Scottiih  arms.  On  the  borders 
of  the  canopy  above  the  throne  is  an  infcription 
in  Gothic  lettersy  in  mi  DfiFFBir,  being  corrupt 
French  for  In  imf  definee ;  a  common  motto  in 
the  Scottifli  arms.  Above  the  canopy  is  Villa 
Berwici  :  the  reverfe  bears  St  Andrew  and  his 

Crofs,  SALTUM    FAC   POPULUM  TUUM,  DOMINB. 

There  is  alio  a  medal  of  James  IV.  in  the  collar 
of  St  Michael  having  on  the  reverfe  a  Doric 
pillar  ibrmoanited  by  a  young  Janus,  ilanding 
on  a  hill,  beyond  which  la  the  fea,  and  land  on 
either  fidcb  This,  however,  is  by  fome  fufpedted 
to  be  a  focgerx. 

The  moft  remarkable  Scottiih  medals  are  thofe 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  The  firft  is  properly 
French,  having  been  iflued  at  her  coronation  as 
queen  of  France,  along  with  her  hufband  king 
Francis  IL  On  the  obverfe  of  this  piece  there 
axe  portraita  of  Francis  and  Mary,  nice  to  face, 
vith  three  legends  around  them,  the  outermoft 
cootaining'tbeir  titles ;  the  middle  one  the  follow- 
ing ienteoce :  Hoaa  nona  domimus  j.  h.  s.  bxpi* 
aaviT  HBLLi  CLAMAiis;  the  innermoft  the  name 
of  the  city  (Paris>  On  the  reverie  are  the  arms 
of  France  and  Scotland.  Fhae  teftoons  were  alfo 
coined  upon  the  iame  plan,  and  are  now  fo  rare 
tha:  Dr  Hunter  gave  ten  guineas  for  one  he  has 
ia  his  coUedion.  The  fiune  portraits  appear  on 
the  fine  crown  of  Mary  and  Henry,  m  1565, 
wbioh  ia  fo  rare  as  to  be  efteemed  a  medal  of  the 
higheft  value  ;  and  Mr  Pinkerton  imagines,  that 
if  brought  to  a  iaie  it  would  bring  40  or  50 
guineas. 

Anodier  remarkable  medal  of  Mary  reprefents 
her  fnll-fMxd,  and  weeping,  with  the  infcription, 

O  Goo,  GKANT  PATIEMCB,   IN  THAT   I   SUFFfift 

TtAHO.    The  reverfe  has  in  the  centre,  Quho 

CAV   COHPA&B  WITH   MB  IN  GBIBF  I  I  DIB  AMD 

DAB  NOCHT  SEEK  RBLiEF;  with  this  legend 
tround,  Houar  mot  the  (figure  of  a  heart) 
QUHAis  JOT  THOU  ART.  There  are  alfo  numy 
Gouttten  of  this  unfortunate  princefs,  being  thin 


fiiver  pieces  of  the  fise  of  a  ihtllnig.  **  They  M 
appear  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  to  have  been  tlone  ia 
France  by  Mary's  direaion,  who  was  fond  of  de- 
vices. Her  cruel  captivity  could  not  debar  her 
from  intercourfe  with  her  friends  in  France,  who 
muft  with  pleafure  have  execute^  her  orders,  aa 
afiording  her  a  little  confolation.*' 

The  coronation  medal  of  Charles  I.  firuck  at 
Edinburgh  for  his  inaugui'ation,  jUoe  18,  2663, 
is  renuurkable  as  being  the  only  one  ever  coined 
of  Scottiih  gold,  and  the  firft  in  Britain  ftruck 
with  a  legend  on  the  edge.  With  refpeA  to  the 
workmanihip,  it  is  inferior  to  Simon's.  Of  thefe 
medals  onl^  three  are  known  to  ezift,  of  which 
one  is  in  the  Mufeum.  It  is  not  uncommon  ia 
fiiver;  in  which  o^  it  fometimes  wantrthe 
legend  on  the  edge. 

1.  lulian  medals.  Thefe  appear  in  the  15th 
century,  and  from  that  time  fucceffively  in  moft 
European  countries.  Yittore  Pifano,  a  painter 
of  Verona,  is  celebrated  as  the  reftorer  of  the  art; 
but  it  renuuns  to  be  accounted  for  how  the 
medals  of  king  David  already  mentioned  came  to 
exift  fo  long  Moie.  Mr  Pinkerton  confiders  tbif 
artift  rather  as  an  inventor  than  a  reftorer,  his  me-* 
dais  having  no  refemblance  to  the  ancient  coins, 
as  being  laige,  and  all  caft.  They  were  firft 
modelled  in  wax,  then  a  mould  taken  from  the 
model  in  fine  fand,  and  other  ingredients.  After 
a  good  caft  was  procured,  it  was  touched  up, 
and  made  a  model  for  the  reft.  Thefe  medals 
of  Piiano  are  almoft  always  infcribed  Opus  Pifani 
Pi3oru.  The  portraiu  of  a  great  number  of 
illuftrious  men  were  done  by  him  in  this  manner; 
and  in  the  Britifli  Mufeum  is  a  large  brafs  medal . 
of  Pifano  by  himfelf.— Other  artifts  were  Boldu, 
Marefcotto,  Matthaeus  de  Paftus,  Sperandes» 
Mifaldone,  &c.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century, 
however,  the  medals  began  to  aifume  a  more  ele- 
gant appearance ;  and  the  papal  ones  are  not  only 
the  moft  elegant,  but  the  moft  ancient  leries  of  all 
the  modem  medals.  The  improvement  began  ia 
the  reign  of  Alexander  VI.  fo  famous  for  his  owa 
crimes,  and  thofe  of  his  nephew  Caefar  Borgia« 
His  fucceflbrs,  Julius  II.  Leo  X.  Hadrian  VI.  and 
Clement  VII.  had  many  of  their  medals  defigned 
by  Raphael,  Julio  Romano,  and  other  eminent 
painters,  and  the  engraving  executed  by  artifta 
of  equal  merit.  Among  thefe  were  the  celebrat- 
ed Cellini,  and  the  noted  Paduan  forgera  of  Ro- 
man coins,  Cavino  and  Baffiano.  In  1644  Cor- 
manni,  a  medallic  artift,  was  imprifoned  on  ac- 
count of  a  piece  which  reprefented  the  Pope 
upon  one  fide,  and  Olympia  Maidalchioa,  the 
rtiatiom  of  his  holineis,  on  the  other.  The  unfor- 
tunate Cormanni  poifoned  hirofelf.  About  this 
time  the  funily  of  the  Hamerani,  originally  from 
Germany,  began  to  engrave  the  papal  medals ; 
which  they  did  with  furprifing  merit  for  feveral 
generations.  Each  of  tlie  daughters  did  a  fine 
medal,  as  we  are  informed  by  Venuti. 

Befides  the  papal  medals,  there  are  many  iifued 
by  the  various  ftates  of  Italy.  There  are  medaU 
of  Frederic  U.  of  Sicily  in  1501,  of  feveral  Vene- 
tian generals  in  1509,  of  Alfonfo  duke  of  Ferrara 
in  15 II,  and  of  the  celebrated  Andrew  Doria  in 
1528. 

3*  French  medals.    Till  the  reign  of  Lewis 
^  XIV. 
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XIV  the  medalf  of  this  country  are  neither  fine 
nor  nulltcrctis ;  but  this  monarch  exceeds  all  mo* 
dern  princes  in  thia  tray.  Many  of  bis  pieces  are 
well  deftgned  and  execotedy  though  objedionable 
on  account  of  their  falfehood. 

4.  Danifh  medals.  Theie  appear  of  Chrtftiaa 
II.  in  15x69  of  Frederic  and.  Serbia  in  X53a>  of 

'  Frederic  I.  and  Chriftian  III.  in  bonnets  worn  in 
the  i6th  century.  The  elephant  of  the  houfe  of 
Oldenburg  is  frequent  upon  Damfli^  nedals. 

5.  Swediih  medals.  Thefe  begin  with  Oufta- 
vus  Vafa ;  and  feveral  of  Chriftina  are  likewife'to 
be  met  with.  There  are  alio  lome  curious  ones 
of  Charles  XII. 

6.  Dutch  medals.  Thofe  begin  in  15^6;  and 
many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  maps  and  plans* 
which  rouft  be  very  interefting  to  pofterity.  **  Had 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  (fays  Mr  Pinkerton)  given 
us  maps  and  planSf  what  a  fine  fvjtem  of  ancient 
geography  and  topography  a  cabmet  of  medals 
muft  have  been !" 

7.  Medals  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Germany. 
The  Spanifh  medals  began  with  Gonfalo  in  15039 
many  of  which  are  curious  and  intoefting.  Un- 
der Charies  V.  there  are  many  curious  Spanifli 
medals :  but  thofe  of  Germany  begin  with  Fre- 
deric in  1453*  They  are  extremely  numerous} 
as  we  may  eafily  fuppofe  from  the  greatnefs  of 
the  empire^  and  the  various  ftates  which  eompoie 
it.  There  is  a  famous  medal  of  Sebaftian  king  of 
Portugal,  famous  for  his  unfortunate  expedition 
into  Africa  in  15  7S ;  with  his  bull,  full  face,  and 
three  quarters  in  length.  Oi|  the  reverie  is  a  ihell- 
fifli  In  the  iea»  with  the  moon  and  fei^en  ftars, 
bearing  the  infcription  Sbbbna  Calsa  fa  vent. 
There  is  alfo  a  curious  lozenge- ihaped  coin  of  the 
lame,  with  the  arms  of  Portugal,  and  the  king's 
name  and  title:  On  the  reverie  is  a  croTs  with  the 
infcription  In  hoc  siono  tinces,  1578. 

8.  Satiric  medals.  Thefe  b^an  almofi  as  foon 
as  the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  coining  medals 
was  revived.  They  feem  to  have  been  aim  oft  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  One  indeed  of  the  em- 
peror Gallienus  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  latirict 
It  has  on  the  front  the  emperor's  buft,  with  the 
infcription  Gallisn^  acg.  the  reverie  is  Peace 
in  a  car,  Pax  ubiqub  ;  but  this  has  been  proved 
to  be  only  a  blundered  coin.  Some  other  ancient 
medals,  however,  are  not  liable  to  this  objection. 
The  firft  modem  fktiric  medal  publifhed  was  that 
of  Frederic  king  of  Sicily  in  t^ox,  againft  bis  an- 
tagonift  Ferdinand  king  of  Spain.  It  has  on  one 
fide  the  head  of  Ferdinand,  with  the  infcription 

FbrDINANDOS     Bk    AR.    VBTUS   VULPES   ORBIS  $ 

on  the  revcrfe  a  wolf  carrying  off  a  fheep,  Jvgvm 

MAVM  SVAVB  EST,  BT  0MV8  METM  LEVB.    Many 

others  have  been  ftruck,  of  which  the  wit  would 
now  perhaps  be  difficult  to  be  found  out :  but  of 
all  nattoAs  the  Dutch  have  moft  diftinguifhed 
themfelves  in  this  way ;  and  paid  very  dear  for 
tbetr  condudt,  as  they  brought  upon  themfelves^ 
by  one  or  two  fatiric  medals,  the  whole  power  of 
FUsnce  under  Lewis  XIV. 

9.  Englifh  medale.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  in  the 
duke  of  Devonfhire's  coUedion.  It  is  of  a  very 
large  fize,  and  done  on  the  plan  of  the  early 


Italian  medals.  It  has  on  the  reverfe  the  armi  of 
Kendal,  with  the  infcription  temPobi  obsidi. 
OMis  TURCORUM.  MCCccLxxz.  Od  the  Other 
fide  is  a  portrait  with  10.  fcEiiDAL  rhooi  tvk- 
Cupbllbrivs.  It  was  found  laft  centory  in 
Knareiboroogh  foreft ;  but  Mr  Pinkerton  hai  do 
doubt  of  its  having  been  done  in  Italy.  The  next 
is  that  of  Henry  VIII.  ra  isASt  and  is  of  gold, 
larger  than  the  crowii>pieGe«  with  the  king's  bead 
upon  the  obverfe»  and  three  legends  within  each 
other,  including  bis  titlesr&c.  The  rererfe  coo* 
tains  two  infcriptions,  declaring  him  to  be  the 
head  of  the  church ;  the  one  in  Hebrew^  the  otber 
in  Greek.  It  was  imiuted  exadly  by  Edward 
VI.  whofe  coronation  medal  is  the  firil  we  bare. 
There  are  two  medals  of  Philip  and  Mary,  whofe 
execution  is  tolerably  good;  but  thofe oJFEliia- 
beth  are  very  poor.  There  are  good  medali  of 
James  I.  and  his  queen ;  with  a  fine  one  of  Charlei 

I.  and  Henrietta,  tnough  the  workmanfhfp  is  much 
inferior  to  the  antique.  There  are  maaygood 
medals  of  Charlesy  with  various  devices  upon  tbdr 
reverfes.  Under  the  commonwealth  the  cclebrited 
Simon  produced  medals  which  are  defervedly  reck- 
oned the  moft  admirable  pieces -of  modem  work- 
manfhip.  There  are  many  good  medals  of  Charlet 

II.  James  II.  and  William  HI.  Some  are  alfo  found 
of  James  after  his  abdication.  Some  fine  gold, 
filver,  and  copper  medals^  were  iffued  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne ;  the  two  laft  affording  a  feries  of  ill 
the  great  anions  of  the  duke  of  Marlborough. 
About  the  year  17401  a  fbries  of  medals  wat  en- 
graved in  London  by  Dafiier,  a  native  of  Gene^ 
containing  all  the  kings  of  England  $  being  36  ^° 
number.  They  are  done  upon  fine  copper,  asd 
executed  with  great  tafle.  There  are  befkks  many 
medals  of  private  perfons  in  England ;  fo  that  it 
may  jufl:ly  be  faid,  that  this  country,  for  medahi 
exceeds  almofl  every  other  in  Europle. 

To  this  account  of  modem  coins  md  medalc 
we  fhall  add  that  of  another  fet  called  Jksc-^^fh 
and  which  were  iffued  during  the  time  of  a  fiege 
in  cafes  of  urgent  neceflity.  Thefe  were  fonwd 
of  any  kind  of  metal ;  fometin>es  of  no  metal '^ 
and  Patin  mentions  a  remarkable  one  firock  at 
Leyden  in  1574,  when  the  place  was  befieged  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  of  thick  paper  or  pafte- 
board,  having  a  lion  rampant*  with  this  infcrip« 
tion,  PT6N0  PRO  PATRiAt  1574  ;  and  on  them- 
verfe  LvGDVNVM  Batavorfsc.  There  are  va- 
rious fiege*pieces  of  Charles  I.  both  in  gold  aod 
filver,  fome  of  the  latter  being  of  the  vahie  of  ao 
fhilltngs. 

The  nummi  braSeati  are  a  fpecies  of  modem 
coins,  fomewhat  between  counters  and  money ; 
and  have  their  name  from  the  word  bracteAi 
a  fpangte  or  thin  bit  of  metal.  They  are  com- 
monly little  thin  plates  of  filver,  ftamped  as  would 
feem.  with  wooden  dies  upon  one  fide  only,  with 
the  rude  imprefTion  of  various  figures  and  infcrip- 
tions.  Moft  of  them  are,  eccleiiailic>  and  were 
itruck  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Denmaik,  Swe- 
den, JNorway,  and  a  few  in  Poland.  They  con- 
tinued to  be  in  ufe  in  Germany  till  the  end  of  the 
15th  ceiftury ;  and  fome  are  fltU  ufed  in  Switzer- 
land. 
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Tabids Vr.  AiBk^vuTloHi  iifyiift  t6eLtG%w%^ 
^Coin^a^i/UoiiUii/rom  MrPiHKHTOJl. 

OftVBK  COIIU. 

I 

A.  AtHois,  Argoi^  AuTm.  Aiyium,  priml  or  firft;  u 
£pia-.»»  1  4^e»mu  **  EpheOatn,  firft  people  of  Afii." 
A.  AbalRas,'  AMcra,  Abjdm  an  Hell^poot  AH. 
AlydosmBg^i^  abY.  A^dteooHeikrpom.  Ae. 
A#E.  A«eni»  Air.  Aegim.  Airo$no.  Aego&o- 
tbHOP.  AiA»  Aetioi;  Aeib  Oipitt>liitt.  Alli  Ami. 
AK.-^XTATA».Agrmiuxa.  AKI. AcOittm*  AfCT. 
Aaittk  AAI*  Alen&M^.  AM*  Axnyn^a.  AMBf. 
Anhnci*.  4ii^.AilipMKhk.  an®.  a»«ww«w, 
PracflHi«i.  AHTIX.  AmiflJu  ANA.  An^^dorqu 
ANTI.  Anijuai.  AM.  Attcynu  ANT.  Antoiupus, 
Antioch.  ^  Amt  in  C^ctc,  ^QN.  Aoniia.  AOTfi. 
ATc^io/PeXr.  An.  Appias."  AtTA.  Apanica.  ATIO. 
ApoDoqui,  AnTA.  Aptara.  Ap.  Anidus,  Hinna. 
APFE.  Argeonofl.  APr.  Ar^^on.  API.  Aricanda. 
APIM.  Anminufu.  APtl.  Arfinoe.  APT.  Ai^ca. 
APX.  A^;^uetvf  or  Af  wv;iugh  prWl  or  niMriAcate. 
ASlAPk.  AfiaMBuB,  prdlaetitt'6flhe  fames  of  AfiA*. 
AIL  Atf^fia,  A.  IT.'  irf>»«t  X»^i«c,vFifft  of  3Tiia. 
AXiLAfeJoii.'AT.ANnrf«ip.  ATAP.  Anni«. 
ATr.  Attgiiftiia»  ATPBA.  Anrelii^  AT.  ^TT. 
^»t'«aiff^w  ]%mperor.  4TTON,  a«?»m^o<, eojoymg 
>m  em  jan^    ^4»I.  ^phyta.    A<»P.  AfriWiis. 

|.  ^vt^^jniai^l,  Berytun,  BitiijtQia.     ^A^h^VAO. 

2*iP»j«H^   i/A^*^?*^   BH.Bcrytjui-  biton. 

9jtonQu^    Bpl.  toeotia.    BPTI^.  Brundufluou   bt. 

J.  rp.rPAJt  Oraimiiaticiiip  dr  keeper  of  the  recdrda. 
r.  Gaiiii;idr  Cafin.  Fa.  Oofliia,  GaUtrio^'GaiUehtta. 
r.  Tnft/ttmt^  Illiiftri«D«.  PIA^  Oelaa.  r  SP.  Ocrma- 
niciifc    rN.Gatfoa.    ^PTT.  Gortyoa,    rPA^Qn- 

▼iifca...  .....* 

4'  DediiiB^  D^msB.  AAK..I)«n(C|«,  AAML  Papiaf- 
CBa.  AAP.  Dardmwiu  ^A^Q.  4»M«yy  the  people. 
AHKAiUC  £s«OT:(«  vf'pi^-'^rtifun^tian  power.  ^E. 
OeoftUa.  AGI^*P«iw.  AEP.  Oefbc  in  Lycaonia. 
^•I>fk^  ^..pioi^fim.     i^P^'ljj;epan)iai.   ATP. 

#  Crj^cf^  ,^  eP£;S,  Brj^oi,    EAET..;ieQfic    fiiV^te. 

£xfv9r|^,  ^''c^    cni.  Bpidavma.     EPi.  EHta  fn 

Caria.    EPX.  Erchia.    EPT.  Eryrhrc    ET.   ETO. 

Srovf .  Tear.      EJ*   Etenna   in  '  Pamphylia*     EX. 

^XV*<rith  Power.     ET.  ETBO.  Eohita.     STX.  JZuvf 

^«(,  Pious.      ETT.   £vrv;^«(,  Happ^.     JM.  jBl»B. 

Ephcfoa.' 
ZA  ZacTBdiM.    ZANEA*  Zaqde,  Mefl^na  aocieDtlT 

ib^UeA 
a.EUsn.  UT.  nytttm(,l^ffi4fOL  HPAK.  Hcraclea. 
»A,Tb»foi^    ^£«TMpua.   eEZ.Thfjalooic^.    GH. 

I  lEP.  Jijuti^,  Sjured.    lEPAXjT.  Hierap^tha.    IKAP. 

Htcciifa,    lAI.  Ilium.    IQT.  Talis  a  acy,  or  Julius. 

lOTVjiri^     inA.  Hippaoa.   IP^lrcatinLPelUrm, 

IX-Ifaitfiaa. 
(.  C^l^;    Xgvtrrof,  QvfhtQS.     K.  KAIS.  Cat&T*     X. 

K.  Kofvos  Efxixicif,  Cbmmiioity  of  CiUcU.  KAIA* 
CatliBs.  XAA.  Chitlcedoa.  KAAAI.  Calliopolia. 
KAMA.Cainara.  EAN.Cs^Mttu  EAn..Capiia.  gAliru 
(^ypadocia^  KAP.  CarrhflB.  fCAPT.Cartbi^  CAT. 
^nkmia.  EE.JCHi.  E^<I».(M41»^  EI.  Cia- 
BBs,  Cihaowo.  VIA.  CiUi^ai.  .M*  ^l9Q|UB,  Cki^ 
4i9s.  KA>.  Cl^oipene.  K^I.  CavIus.  |(<|.  Co- 
Hnth.  KOIN.  K««i«»y  Cummimity.  i^O/^  ICfXavinf, 
Cokmj,  Colophoo.  EOM.  ComniQ|%>  COP.  Cor- 
tjn.  W,  Craant  ip  Lyqa.  KP^^Upatooil '  KPH.  • 
Vn^X^7>ARTjr.  F  -^ 


.GOB^. 


j^Te. 


SOI 

.  M'     KT.  Cam,  Oydp* 


4A«  LacedjB. 


KTH. 

r-  Cyoo. 

KTP.Cynpne. 
A.  or  L,  Ayx^C«t»r»ff,  Year.    A.  Lu^ms. 

mon.     A  AM.    Lamea,  Lanfipfacus,     AAp.  Lariw. 

AApr.Larinum.  ae.  AET.Lcucaa.  AEOHiLeontiJin. 

IKHM.  Lcmnos.  Ain.  I^ipara.  AiTl.linopolia    a6* 

Aft K.  Lorn.    Aor.Longoiw,    ATr.ATK*  LyAus. 
M,  Marcus.  Jfalea,  Megalopolis,  Maiaka.    MA.»far6- 

oea,  Maffilia,^WC<jM«u  MAr.Magaefla.  MAKPO. 

Macrocc^h.     MAM/MamertiiiJ:     JIAXS.  Mafi. 

fiha.  B|IAZ.M«Bara.  MB.  Meoekis»  00  Syrian  regit 

McnlopQlis,Mahtc.  MEr.  ifiyawr.  Great.  MBX. 
Mcffima.  M^Ta.  Meuponcum.  M.  mhtpo.  Me- 
tropoiis.  MI.  Miletus.  MK.  Mai^of  Ckpoidpcias 
on  ^oms  of  Mithridates  VI,  MOP.  WforgautS.  MTV 
MycensB.    MTf.  Myrlea.    MTTI.  Mytllene. 

N.Naupaaoe.  NA«.NaxoS.  NATAPX.N«u«^vi/#i,cil- 
joymg  a  fea-port.  ME.  Nemea.  N.  MEftE.  Neocori 
NEon.  Meopotis.  NEP.  Ncrva.  N? K.  Nionim,  Nico* 

'    "'A   u    '*''''*•  N>*fi*«»"c«iM  of  Scythopoli^/'^ 

OI.Oeihasi.  ON.  o»roc,  being;  ohea.  OpeliiaL  off. 
Opua.  oPT.Oryctts.  OFA  OrrhDmenus.  OTD-or 
TO.  Ovvarsff  or  Tr«crf<,  CoiiiiiL  OTEP.  Verus* 
QTH^VetMS.  OTE^n.  Vc£pafiaB«s-  OTlTEAVi- 
teilwfs,    0^PT^pphipyainm7 

n»  iV^«,  n^f ,  upon.    n.  nqnA.  Fubiios!   n.  ni. 

Paphos  or  Parqs.  aAlX.P«auin.  HAN.  Panormna* 
nAP.  Pjrqpmum.  HAPI.  Pkros.  HAPS.  Parthicnfc 
nE,  Pcrinchui.  HEA.  PcUa.  HEP.  Fergus.  HEPT* 
Pirtinax,  HEXK.  Pcfccnnius.  i|.  hh.  Pelofiunu 
niN.Pinamyt*.  HAA.Platcap.  no.  Pontasi  HdAT. 
Potyrrhenum.  noS.  PoGdonla.  hpaX.  Pnftic  n. 
nPT.  noOTaeis<,  Prisfe^:  np.  nPBE.  llpt^wr,  Lo^ 
gate.  npo.Procoontfos,  npo Ai.  n^iasf,  Cuotor. 
"il^?*'''  "f*»ff."^i^  HT.  PtolcmAia.  nT.  PyloB. 
>P0..  Rhodesb 

•'A*'?***'^^*^®^^''  ? A.  pamoate.  XAAAn. 

Splapia.    jAP.Sardis.   SB.  Ssriplius.  Segefte.    35EB. 
.  XiCf«raf,4i^Ibi8.    SEA.  Selinu«,Sdcucia.     XEnT. 

Septunius.    Sl.Siphoos.  SI  A.. Side.   JIHA.  Sinopc. 
.  XMT.  Smyrna.    X'*'»   **«-    '^  *.  2  r^ 

XTB.  Svbaris.    XT. 

xn.  SoUe, 
t.  Titus.  TABAA.Tiba!a.  TA.TANA,Tanigrt.  TAP. 

TaPcntum.Tarfus.    TaTP.  Tauronienum.    tb;  Tc- 

mentis.  TEP.Terina.  TH.  Tenus.  Ti.  TiB.Tibenu«. 

TPATralii*.  TPLTftpoUs.  TPO. TroiBene.  TTAK. 

Tyana.    7T.  Tyndaris.    TTp.  Tyre  (monogram). 
T£.  TEA.  Velia.  -Tn.  THAT*  Ts-awc,  ConfuL 
^.  Phlj),  Phttftos,  PhilMRtium.     «0a.  Phafclis.    ♦aP. 

pharlalus.     4»I.  Vibi<^9,  Philippppolts.     «INE.  J»hi- 

nciuni.    4».\.  FlaTiut.   <poE.  ftiocapum.   «;^OTA.  Pul- 

via.    <i»T.  Phycuf  in  pyren^ 
X.  Chio«.     XAA.  Chiles.    ^EP.  Chcrfonefns.     xi. 
,  Chytn  in  Crete.  -      ♦       »    . 

GtfES  KutflR^LS.   .    . 


ipnoos.^  xiA.iSMlc.   XIna,Sinopc 

XtP.  XTPA.  XTPmrnj^ot,  Pritor. 

5T.  XTTA.  Syracufc.    tTP.  Syria. 


A 

X. 

I 

xo. 

P               100. 

B 

a. 

X 

so. 

XorC   900. 

r 

3.  \ 

A  ' 

J<x 

T             300. 

A 

4. 

M 

40. 

T             400. 

S  . 

* 

•U 

fQ. 

I     ♦             50a 

f  ori< 

6. 

»      (. 

fe.     . 

X          6Ga 

z 
m 

1:. 

:£ 

H'          TOO. 
a       .  800, 

^ 

ft- 

..^^% 

90. 

^           9op* 

Examples,    t  it  10 :  add  A  to  i»  and  u  toaM 
it :  fo  re,  z«  >  ir,  13,  to',    k  it  boi  Aa,  ai,  ^c 

CC  lA 


^  T'^*rtw€nq»^fPwU,l^t^ffitf0^fU,Jf^i^^  lifgn^^S]^ 
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«02  I^UMISlVfATOCRAPHY. 

'WA  tqalte»  Tit.  Thrtnglifhtrord  air  fnafkvthe 

•"grancy  irrttiai  nunteral«.  On  coint  the  rmmefaU 
are  often  placed  in  rettograde  order;  which 'makes 
no  diffecenpe  in  the  ^^alucj  as  every  letter  is  appro- 
priated to  its  number.  Thus  tap  or  FAT  imply 
the  rame/333.  But  this  advantage  being  unknown 
to  the  Roi^an  numerals  and  ^r^bic  cypberst  is  ^pt 
to  puazle  the  foeginper.  ^ 

,  Roman  Coins. 

Am  AULva :  in  the  ezergtre  it  hnplies  tbe  firft  .mtnty 

as  ANT.  A.  coined  ^t  Anttock  in  thfe  iiHt  mint. 

A.  A.  A.  r.  p.  Anro,  ArgentOi  .^e,'  FU^do» 

Feriundd.  A.  or  an.  Annus;  a.  a.  Apollo  Au- 
,  ,  gufti.    A.  F«  A.  v.  Auli^filius,  Auli  nepos.    a%n, 

Abnepos.    ACT..Adtiacu8,or  Adium.    ad  i^RV. 

'BMV.  Ad  frqges  epiupdj^^  adiab.  Adiabem- 
...  .Cu#:    ADOP.^dpptatua.' AOQ.AclqiiKita.   adV. 

Adventus*  aed.  JEties*  aed.  p.  JEdilitia  po- 
:  tc(\ate.  aed/s.  j£de»racne.  afd.  cva.  «& 
"dilfs  CpruHs.    A£D.  fL,  JFaUWb  Plebis*    Ajst. 

iS|lUS.      ABM.  or   AIM! L.  .ffimilius.      ABT.  JE- 

ternltas.  afr*  Africa^  or  Africanus.  .albim. 
'"  Albinos:    a£im.  ital.  Alimenta  halise.    ann. 

AVG.  Annbna  Au^nfti.  A%  n.  f.  f.  Annlira 
/   Novum    Fanftuin    Feliceiti.      AKic.    Anicitii, 

'     ANN.  DCtCLXlllI.  NAT.  VRB.  P.  CIR.  CON.  An- 

[    DO  864  'Natali  Urbis  Populo  Circenfes  coofti- 

tuti.    ANT.  aVg.  Antonlus  Augur.    ANT..An« 

toqius^ .  ov  Antoninus*  ap.  Appius.  a.  p.  f. 
^  Anrento  Publico  Feriundo..    a  pop.  vrtg.4C. 

A  Populo  Fruges  Accept8B«  aq.  or  aql.  Aquili- 

m.  aq^a.  mar.  Aqua.Martia.  arab.  adq. 
•    Arabia  AdquIGta.    arr.  Arrius.    atg.  Augur, 

Auguftus,  Augufta.  avg.  d.  f.  Auguftus  Di- 
•  '  ▼!   Filfus.     AVGO.    Two   Augufti.     avggo. 

Three  Augufti.    avr.  or  atk^l.  Aureliu^.  - 
B.  Thq  mark  of.  the  fecond  mint  in-  any  city. 

BON.  EVENT.  Bonus  Eventus.    b.-r.  p.,nat. 

Bono  Reipublic^  Natd.  '  Bit  IT.  Britannicut. 

BkvT.  Brutus. 

<u  Cakisr  Cplonia.    c>  A.  Ca;ffrea  Augufta*;   c. 

CACOF-CABS^Ccfar.  CAEss.Caefar'es.   carth. 
-    Carthage,    cbn.  Cenfor,    cens.  p.  Cenfpr  Per- 
petuus,  CBST.  Ceftius,  or  Ceftianus.   cir-.  cok. 

Circum  Condidit»  or  Circen^  Conceffit.    ci- 

VIB.  EV  sigh;  MlLIT,  A  PARTH.  RBCVP.  CtvibUS 

et  Signis  Militaribua  a  Parthls  Recuperatis/  CN. 
Cneius^  coel.  Coelius.  con.  ob.  ConHantlno- 
poH  Obfignata,  or  Conftatttimipoli  Oflicina  fe- 
cunda,  or  Cenflata'Obryio.  coL.Cofonia,  con. 
svo.  Confervatori  fuo.  Conc.ord.  Concordia. 
CL.  V.  Clypeus  Votivus.    comm.  Commodus. 

CLOD.  CloidiuiS.     CL.  OrCLAT0iClludiU8.     COS. 

Conful.     coss.  Confutes,     corn.  Cornelius. 

cvR.  X,  F.  Curavit  Penariiipi  Paciepdum.    . 
D«.Decimu8«  Divus^  Delignatu^.    D^c.  Dacicus. 

D.  F.  Dada  felix.  :.  d,  m.  Diis  Matiibus.    des. 

or  DEsiG.  Defignatus.    dict.  Dictator,    do- 

'^ir.    Domitianus. >   o.    n.    Domikiua.  nofter. 

pib.  Didfus.    D.  r,  Dii  Penates,    nv.  Divui. 
EiD.  MAR.  IWus  Martia.    ex  cons.  -d.  Ex  Con- 

fenfu  Decurionum.*-  E^.'^^'c.  Ex  9^natu8  Coo- 
*    fulto.    rQb  ORSiM.'Cqueftrii.Qrdioifl...  ex.  a. 

pr.£x Argcfito,  or  Ac^tmtale  PubUcH. .  EZ(|. 

Exercitus.    btr.  EtruTcus. 


Smer.XSL 


f ,  FiiJuscor  EH^,  or  felix,  pr  Faciendum,  or  Fe- 
tit.    felT  Felix.*  Telic:  TeHcitai:    Ft/  Fb- 


vius.    FLAM..  Flatnfn..  ^QtT.  rrd..  Fortusae 
Re(Jucu'    FovM    Pouniftf  fo^;  Furius.    font. 

'Fonteius.    FRVGlf*  ifriT^Het^'  (Ceneti).  *  ftl| 
FuFvius.     FVLa.'Fol|era&)r«' 
.0*  Crneius,  QeniKf«  (lau()iua». ,  GAp  Gadit^us. 

..G.    o.  .Gernunicua   P<i(;icu$,  ,,QBy.  Genius. 

wGERM»  OerroaAiciiptb ,  ql.  b.  f «  ujorl^  Exerci- 

'  tu» Jitomani; .  qi^  ?«.  a,  .(gloria  f^jpuH  Roniani. 
tsoTH.  Gothicvs.  .0.  ft  .%n  GeAJA  npuli  Ro- 
manf.    g.  r. '  Ai  .Qeaiuv  Tuletent  JEgypti*  or 

FrKuHelvius.    -Htht  HeHopoKs^    irnt.  fierefini- 

6d,  or  Herehnia.    if^'HonoB;*  fts.*#eftertiu?. 

t.  Itnpcrator,*  Jovi,- JuH>n.  ^  iAp.  cf/r»  Jsnum 

.  ClUftt  for  claugg^'tlfff,  ?h)*per*ton  •  'mpp.  Jm- 

/  peratores.'"  iVi  •M;  R.'Jlino  Sofpr^  Mater  or 

,  .JMa^na  Higina-.    it.  Ivalia,  Iterum.' ;  ite.  he- 

xuw,.    ^lyjL.   Juiiujs   or  ,  Julia.  ,  ivsT.  Juftus. 

. .  jir$,  a.  StfOertJius.     1...  o.  ]^.  $a<;r.  Jovt  Qptimoy 

.,  Jli<axiiDo,.Sacrumi.  ,11.  v|^.t)nu;nvtr^,  iif.rtR. 

ft;  p.  Ci  TrioiBvif  .R<;lpubli<;i(  Conftituefids. 

"Crtu  vtR.  A.  p.  r/ Quatnorrirk  or.QiWtuorfiri, 

Attro,  '^  •  Argentoi  or  Mrei  Publkor  Feriimdo. 

•    'iVN-.JunioP.     '•'*    •  '  *^  •         .>•       *i 

L'.'lJu(^ru8i    LifT-.' Latinus.    lbo.  p«o»k.  Lega- 

*  nis  Propractorhf.  -  vtGi  u  &c.-  legio  Mma, 
$q.  ,  LRP.  Lepjdus.    lent.  ctr.  z.  p.  Lentn- 

,  Ivs  Curavit  STenarium  Fadundum.    lib  erg  p. 

JLibero  Patri.  lib.  PVB.Xibertas^Publtca.    lic. 

Licinius.    l.  8.  den.  Lucius  SictniuiI'Dentatus. 

. .  LV€.  Lucifera.  •  lvd.    cjr.  .Ludl    droeDfes. 

LVD.  *SQi^  Ludi  JEquedret.    hYD.  sabc.  f.  Lu- 

*  dotf  Sascularea  Fecit 

-M^Maraus,  or  Marius.  yiAR*  cl.  Marcellus  CIo- 

diu8.    M.  F.  Marci  Filius.,   m.  otaccl.  Marda 

-  Otactli^.-     MAO.  br.:  magm.  iMignua.     mac. 

^acelluro.    vtA^l  MaximuB.    mar.  Martia  (a- 

.  <]ua).    itiAR.'  VLt.  Mini  Ultori.    mes.  Meflius. 

M etal;  Metalluni* '  mk^Rt.  Minatfua.   miner. 

*  Minerva,    m:  m.  r.  v/Montcipes  Afaoicipir  j^u- 
.^  ^it  Utic^iis*    MON,  or  mohbt.  Moneta. 
if.  Nepof  or'Nofter.    H.  (;.  Nobilifiimiia  Caerar. 
y    MAT.  VRB.  Nats^lis  Urbis*. ,  MJ^P.  Kepos.     nep. 

red,  NtptunoReduci.  I 

-o.  Optimo.  OB.C*  s.ObCivesServatoBk  of.  Offict- 1 
4ia«  OPEL.  OpeKus.  orb.  ter.  Orbis  Terrarum. ; 

p.  or  POT.  Poteftate.    pac.  orb.  ter.  Facacori 

:  Ofbis  Terrarum.  papi.  Papiaa  or  Papirius, 
PARTH.  Parthicus.    perp.  Perpetuus.    prrt« 

'  or  PERTiN.Pertinax*  Ksc.  PefceQniua.  p^ 
F.  PiuB  Felix.  PLABT.  Piastom*U8.  p.  l.  n^ 
Pecunia  Londini  Not,^ta.  p.  low.  b.  Pecuniae 
Loudini  Signata.. '  l».  ,m.  or  font.  max.  Pontic 
fex  Maximus..  ,Po>tP,  ]Pompeiu8.  p.  p.  Patei 
Patrix,  PR.  Prxtor.  p.  R.  Populus  RomanuSi 
PRAEF^  CLA9.  BT  OR.  MARiT.  Pracfedtus  Claifii 

..  et  OcsR.Mafitim8:.  princ  ivvbht.  Princepi 
'.  J.uventutis.  -  pRiv.Privernum,  proc.  Procoai 
'faY«     PRON.    Prcmcpos.     p.>op.    Prcpraetoi) 

'  pROQ.  Proquscftor.    prov.  D£or.  Provi<ieatiJ 

'    b^orum.  •  PTP1BN.  Papienas. 

(^•'Quintn8,^rQua»ftor.  q.  c.  m.  p.!*  Quiatol 
CSecilius  Metellus  Pius  lmpepatoi\    q.  de»i  . 

,  Quzttor  Defignatus.  q.  p.  Quseftor  IVvtoriui^ 
Q.  p  1^.  ,Qu8eftor  Provincialis. 

R.'  Roma«  Reftituit.  kfCEP.  Receotis^  or  R( 
oeptus.  REST.  Reftituit.  rom.'  Rt  avg.  R 
nm  efAugufto*    r;  p.  Refpiibtica. 

SAEC 
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Jk:;  fULi  te-    3VSOB*  TheflatoaicatOfiiottaa  Seqmdai^'Tiiiopo* 
'Tlieopoli.    TE.  Trcverit  Officina  Seconda. 

TABLXVIL    yf  Ij^^ROMAH  COLONlfes  «J^2/5r 

,,*\  "   Cojms  remain, 

Ai)deira  itiSpain.  Acci  in  Spain.  Acbullain  Af- 
rica. JEji,a  Capitolina  ip  Judsa.  Agrippina  in 
Germatiy;  Antiochia  in  Pifidia.'  — *»  in  Syria. 
Ap^mea  In  Bithynia.  Ama  in  iThefraly.  A(V6> 
Jil'Spain. 

Babba  in  Mauritania  Tingitana.  Bervtus  in  Phjcs- 
;  ntci)^.  Bilbilis  in'  Spain.  Boftra  in  'Arabia.  Bra- 

'  ,.<fara  Augufhi  in  Spain.    Buthrotum  in  l^pinis. 

Cabeltio  in  Gaul.  Caeiar-Augufta  in  Spain.  Cx* 
farea  in  Paleftine.  Calagurris  in  Spain.  .Caipe 
in  Spain.  Camelodunum  in  Britain'.  Carilis 
in  Mifopotamia.  Carteia  in  Spain.  Canhago 
in  Africa .  Carthago  No\a"  in  Spain,  ^afcan- 
'torn  in  Spain.  Xanandria^ihMaccdrn.^  Celfa 
in  Spain.    Clunia  in  Spainj'*  Coinii  fn  l^umidia. 

'  pofflana  in  Cappadocia.  Corinth  us  in  Greece. 
'  Cremna  iti  Pifidia^    Culla  in.Tbface.  *    *  ^ 

Damafctitf  iff  Colofyria.  Dertofain  Spdn:*'Dcttl- 

\,ton  in  Thrace.    Dium  in  Macedon.   ,. 

£bora  in  Spain.  Edeffa  in  Mefo|>otainis(  ^Eyerfta  io 
Spain.   Emefa  in  Phcenicia.  Ergavica  in  ^^n. 

Gei'me  in  Galatia.    GraccurTs  in  Spain. 

Hadrunfietuto  in  AfHclr.  Heliopolis  in.- CaYofyfia. 
Hippo  Regius  in  Afrtca.*   "  '  *    "       v.*.. 

Icpnitfm  in  Lycaonia.  llerda  in  Sl^aiit.'*'W^a- 
vonia  in  Spam.  lUeci'in  Spain.  .  lollil'M^uri- 
'  tatiia.    iTalica  in  Spain.  *  V  *    ' 

L.icli.1  in  Spain.  Laodicea  in  Syria.  Leptis  io 
Africa.    Lugdununiln  Gaul. 

Ncnpoiis  in  ^alcftine*  NtoaiJfis  in  Gaul*  Nefibia 
in  Mefopotamia.  Nofba  C^&realn  Mauritania. 

Obulco  in  Spain.    OealflAWca.    Oltta  fn' Patn- 

*  phylia.    Ofcain  Spain.  "Ofitarda  in  Sp'aH 
Pancrtnus  in  Sicily..   Pariuiti  in  Myfia;:  ^arallB 

*  in  Lycaonia,  Patricia  (Cqrduba)  tti  Spafn; '  Pdia 
"  irf  Macedon.    PhiHppi  in  Macedon,    Phtlippo- 
'•  p6TiB  i^  A^;abia:    Ptolemais  in  P^nicia. 
Rufciiio  in  &aul.'  Romula  CHifpalis)  in/Spadn. 

RhefiSena  lii  Mefopotahiia.* 

Sabarra  in  Hungary.  Saguntum  in  Spain.'  Sebafte 

'  in  Paleftine.  Segobriga  in  Spain.  Sidpn  fn  P{ioe- 

nicla.     Sing.ira  in*  Mefopotamia.^  "Siiiop^  in 

.  Pontue.    Stobi  in  Macedon.  • 

Tarrarb  '  in  Spain.  ^Xbeffalonica'in  Macedon* 

*  Traduaa  (Julia)  in  Spain.  Trofas  in  ^biygia. 
Turiafo  in  Spain.  Tyana  in  Cappadocia.  Ty- 
ni'sW'Phainiclii.    '*''*•. 

VaWntiain  Stjamr;  VienAa  in  6aut.'  VtmiUaciam 

id  Mocfia.  'Uifca  in  Africa. 

-.'%..♦  .'     •  •      ,     ■  .      •    ♦ 

Tai^le.VIII.  .  AMMuafiAxwins  01. ColOiiiai* 
•  Coma..  . 

ACCI.  Acdtaoa  Colonm»  Gtuidi*  in  ^aim.  adi* 
Adjutrix kgh^.  Ati^uwK^ co£U  £>ittm Mu« 
Qicipium  CcBla*  war.  Cf^tj  on  ihi  Hdie^mtt* 
.  AST. .  Aftigkana,  "Jc^m  Andelufia. 

B.  A.  Braocara  Aii9iifti»  ^^igm  in  JForfngid.   . 

fi«  A.  Ccfarea  Ao«iocbic.<  c.  A.  A.  p,  or  fate. 
ColflniaikigiiftaAroeBatieBfi*.  cab.  Cabetlio. 

.!  O  A.  BVT..  Colonia  Augttfti  Butbrotmsy  m^;^^ 
rm.  c.  A.  c.  Colonia  Aiigufta  Ocdarea.  cm.  u 
Colonia  A«gufta  Jolia,  (^s.  c.  a.  b.  Colooia 

.  A]]|r*£ntei:ila9iAfrri^.  CAL.  Calagurrif,  Od^ 
Jnrra  in  Sjum.    c.  A.  o.  a.  f«  Colooia  Antoni* 

•xl.  *  ...V-  •  .'Cca      •  am 
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aaEc  Anra.  Ssciilinii 
coK  FeUdtas.  sal.  Salua^.^HAU  SaUutia, 
•auM/  Saimaticas.  /  s..  c; 'JScaalotXoofiiHo. 
sciiw.AaiA.^  SdpioLAfiaticBt*.  bbc  obb.  Seieu* 
rilaf-Oibii.  asc.  »B&p.S6CiHitatvPnpetiia.'aic. 
T£.  Secoiius  Temponf A.^  ^Av.  Sefaior.  aB>T. 
fleptfftiias.  SBB*  SdnriiN..  .  %kr*  Sevenia. .  ^et. 
SeJEtat.  •  siCi  .v..8ic«  xi  Siout  Quibqueooaliay 
fie  Doonnatia:  siis.  Ji^ia.  «*<  ari  iigoata 
Monetae  a.  p.  q.  iu.  fleiiatas  Po^ulufqueN  Ro- 
manui. .  btabil.  '$tafciliiaitmaVAYa.*«t8irUa. 

T.  Titua.  TribuDus.  rte^.Tereofiiis,  or  T^ti- 
DiD.  TEMP.  Temporuiii.'rTk'TiSerios;  tr, 
or  TRiT»  Trsverit. .  tbeb;  Trcbontanus*  tr. 
MIL.  Trjbiinus  Miiitaria.  ma*  p.  or  tbis.  #6t. 
Tribunicia  Poteftate..    >..  ^  .^ 

V.  Qutotom.  ^.  c.  VirCfamffimus.  .  vesp.  Vef. 
pafiaous..  TiB.  Vibina.  viCT.ViAoria.vTii. 
TjR.  Bpvu  Septennrir.EpuloBum...  t.il.  pvb. 
Villa  Pubiica.  tibt*  Virtui.  •  /vm.  mb.  Vene- 
randaB  MemoriK.  voT.-x.  jivlt.  xx.  Votis 
DeeeDnalthiis  MuHiplicBtia  Vicannalibus..    . 

X.  Decern,  Denariua.  xv«  vib:.  sacb.  rac.  Quin- 
decim  VinSacriaKxBiunifca.-.. 

A.  Officina  PHna.  AJ*Bi  Alexandria*  amb.  An« 
tiochenfis  Moneta  Secal£l»  Officios;  an.  abt. 
ANTi.  Antioceia.  AkB;.:*Aatiochiz  .SecuBda 
Officina^*tnr  anh<  Antiooiiiat.Odlava  Ofiicioa. 
A.  p.  n  (lo-oflictaa).Prittapercitira  Lugduni. 
A12.  AQiL.  Aqiiileia.  ae^'  <a, '  b  .  f.  .  Aq uileix  Of- 
<idnae.4taiiidi&.!Fabriea; '  aq.  p«  s.  Aquil^iae 
Pecoma^il^tfa.'  vus^^  AquUflix  Si|;nata..,A. 
AR.  ARL.  Arelate.    a.  sue.  Prinia.(iniOfiicinii} 

•a.  siRM.  SoGUfida  Stram,  b.  si  B^c-.Secimda  9ig- 

*  oata  Lugduni.    '  .».»•;     '  i 

t.  a  Cooftaotii^opoli  Nona.  ;  comob.  Conflata 
Mooeta':ObBfEa  Only  on  gold  or  liiver  from 
a  gold  djre.  •  co«.  Conftantmopoii.  ^onob. 
Conflata  Obryzo.  Only  on  gold.  .cobs.  CoH- 
ftaatinopott.        ^ 

XART.  Canhago.   k.  o.  Cartbaginicnfis  Officina. 

L.  LC.  Lrc.  LTO.  Lucdunif*  Lugthiai^ .  *t^  lon. 
Londini*  k.  p.  LugduneoliB  vel.  LondiRenfis 
PecuoiB.    LTC.  p.  s.  Lugduni  Pecunia£ignata. 

Mi>P9.  Mediolani  Pecunia  Signata..  m.  k.  v*  t. 
Moneta  Kaitaginenfit  Urbis  (in  officina)  Teitia. 

•  M.  L.  >  Moneta  LagdfitoenfiB  «(<t  Loodtnenlis 
MosTT.  Mooeta  Officinal  Seamdas  Treveronuu. 
Matt.    Moneta  ^igndtaTmvnd.  1 

0.  Officina*  .off.  mu  cohbt.'.  Officina  l&ertia 
Cunftaotinopoli.  .    •  ,     '  .  r 

PiauPncoflCi  or  P^cimta  Ai^plai&  #uon.  Pe- 
cunia Ijondinen6«.  pbvO*  Pecunia  Logdunen- 
£s.  p.  B.  Pacunia  RooMna,  or  Percuffii  Romsy 
r.  T.  Pescunia  Tieveveofit.     *-        •      i       • 

Q-A«.  Q«iiitaJUBlnicQiis(oScina>. 

a.  Ro.  ROM.  Rooue.  ba.  Ravennz.  JU>vs.  Ro- 
ne PeOmift  Wgaata^ 

<•  At.  AretalB  StgratB.  '  a.  const.  Signata 
Conftaoliaopoti.  aia.  SiTctc.  .st.  p.  SiC- 
cienfta  Baconia*  aiacp  v.  Sifciai  Urbs.  sma. 
SigBBta  Moneta  Antiodme*  a.  m.  if  bb;  Signa- 
ta  MoncU  HerackiB^  a.  it.  «.-  Siignata  Mone^ 
laKicomedic.  •.  m«  b.  fiigo^.OdCfieU  Eo* 
««-    a.  T.  Sfgoata  IVewrla. 
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JfcALtevH*  ColonU  .Camaiodimita^  Bmimi. 
tOL.  CASlcta.  Cohma  Cafilinvai»  er/tpttm  m 

:  JSw/y.    couxu  vTte«  Cokmii  CiiMlia  Ptole- 

,  muh^^i^lnMmmei^  col.  dama'k  wsno; 
CoicmnXNImafontMelrapciSift.  ote.  f%  i.  -m*  p. 
BARcnr.  0>k»ui  Fiffvia  Jiaflia  Aoguftt  fte,  Bar. 
Qvaaor  Ban^omu  oDt...rL..TAC.  dstItT.  Co- 
lonift  Flam  Ptoo^  Deultuait  Oemdnm  m 
Tkr^e^  col.  «^  ^1.  T.  Cokmia^  Hadrhuu 
.Maranialii  TlwtUMM»  'Mcrcuria^iy  Bermo  im 
ikt!y%  and  Tbmu  im  J^Ua.  cdL.  tt.  (or  hI^l.) 
LKG*  H.  COIOBtoHeliQ^politLe^ioHelmpoHtaDa. 
COL.  Hmt.  I.  o.  M..X.  Colmna  Helipolis  Jovl 

.  G^reo  Maximo  Heliopolitaao*  COL.  IYL.ATG. 
c.  K  F.  COMA*.  ColoDia  Juti*  A>agttfta  Coocibr- 
dia  InTida  Felix  Comanonimy  irav»rfrom  Gmv- 
mrdia  mjudy^  audfem  $•  Qtmanm  im  Goffmd^tw* 
COL.  rvL.  ATO.  FiL.  cuiMyA.  CoioKiA  ^lia 
Augutla  Felix  Cremha,  in  rpamplnfiia.  cbt. 
ict.  can.  sac.  avg.  fbl.  rap.  oectm.  ise. 
HEL.  CokiDM  Jblaa  Certiltote  Sadenin  Aiiguf- 
tUlb  Felix  C^tdinom  OecumeAfcuin  Kel.'ftf- 
cum  Hieliopolitaniiiii.    cdi.  itl.  odHlc.  ap'am. 

,  Avo.  o.  D.  Colo&la  Julia  Concordia  Apamva 
Augufta  Deeoeto  DecuriontiA.  col.  ivl.  pa- 
tsa.  K AR.  Colonsk  jatia  Paterna  ^fxi^do^fia. 
COL.  MEM.  Coioata  Nemauftia.  col.  miccph* 
coMD.  Colonia  -Kicc^borinin  Conttttat  in  M^ 

..  ftitama*    co%«» PkTft.  Colot^ia.FMteiifi» or  Pa- 

,    tcicia,  Patras  in  GrUee^  or-  CvnAiw  ^n  5>eii. 

!'  COL.  P.  F.  AVG.F.  CAits.  'if ST.  ColooiA  iTima 

Flavia  Aug.-Felix.Csfoi^  Mttiopoli^  in  Pmit- 

Jiime.   COL.  PL.  F.  AV<vt?AES.Mc'tfltoiP'.v.  s.  p. 

/»«#  .tf J  ahdnye^  p.  a.  P.  1/  Provine'ue  Sytiae  Pa- 

ieftinae.    col.  ph.  f.  a.  ca;5Ar.  CokKna  Pnkna 

Flavia  AUgofta  Oxiarea,  ik'  PaleJUme,,    coi<.  a:. 

F.  AFG.  fl.  c.  metrop.  Colonia  Roiriana  Fe- 

lix  Aug.  Flaivia  Caefsrea  MctropoKa.  Tin  Jkmt. 

COL.  aoM.  Coionta  Romoleay  or  S^^ie.    col. 

moM.  LT«4'Co3oiiia  ROmanftLugdnnum.    ccl. 

aFS«  I.I6.  VI.   Colonia  Rufcfno  JLogio  Srxta, 

Rauffillom  in  France^     col.  iaba)l«  Ooloiifa  5a- 

burMc    COL.  8ASAa.SebailemME9iH«^.    cou 

.  a sa.*G.  NBjJpQL.  Cokmta  Servii  Oalbse  Ncapo- 
lia»  im  Palejthne.  col.  v.  i*'^a.aA,  or  gol.  tic. 
iTL.  CBLSA.  ColottiA  VtdtriK  JuKa  Ortfa,  Zdja 
in  Spmifi*    COL.  tic.  itl.  l^p.  Colonhr  Vi^tnx 

.  Jolia  Leptia,  im  AfrtM.  col.  vial.  Air.  i.  or 
II.  &c.  Cokmi»:.Vanfeaoi1iai  Anno  prima.  Wi- 
Mm.im  Senvia^  col.  tlp.  tra.  CMonia  Ulpia 
Trajana:  SMm^  c!t  Watlmlf  im  M^an/^kmniit. 
.  rc6.  p.  F.  Oil. :« STAo.  Cokmia  PHma  Ffavia 
Carfarea  Metropolis,  co.  p.  1.  A.  Colonia  Pa- 
"Cenfta  Julia  Ao^Ufta^  i>r  Col.  Od^^vtaifo.  c  r. 
1.  t,  8.  Colonia  Roraana  Julia  Felix  Stnopc. 
c.  T.  T.  Colonia  Togsu  Tarraco.  c.  ▼.  il. 
Colonia  Vidrix  Ulice,  JSieke  im  ^/urin. 

0*  Decurionea.  D*  c.  A.  Di^wmixC  A»s.  ^aar. 
DertoiJ. 

GEw.  COL.  HER.  PATR.GeolorCoiOa^'Neronians 
Patti»ifi8« '  <}.x.  a.  GeiiSo'ijtitei^Mmiii. 

«.  H.  iLciROATOHi'A  0IRT.  MonietiJtun  Hilie* 
ia  Illerga^rania  Derto£i«  ^Totfi^a  im  Cataitnia. 
M.  n.  I.  F.'Maniclpes  Mtn^lcipii^Jillti^fticenfifc. 

•  «•  a.  Moafidiiittiii  RavanlamittT.  *mvii.  cal. 
an.  MmldisiBito  CalRKvrriarMli^  i^'Sf^. 

9  pemeUa  imftUs  0  Cofonjf  dranm/rgm  two  others,  ^ 
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PI.  MET.  SID.  OoTOaia  iEitilia  Pia.iMetro|>blia 

Sidoo.    c*  A.  a.  Colonia  Augafta  Rauracorom 

or  Colonia  Ada  Regia :  Augfl[  tn  Switzerland^ 

.  or  Aft  near  Xeres  de  ta  Propter^  in  3Rain. 

C.  c.  A.  'Colonia  Cxfarea  Augufta,  Surag^irm 
Spain*  c,  C.  col.  lug.  Claudia  Copia  CcAo- 
'oia  Lug^unefifis.  c.  c.  1.  E.  Colonia  Canipef- 
ma  Julia  Bat>ba,  i«  Mauritania*     c,  Q,j,\M» 

D.  p.  Colonia  Campeftris  JuU^vBabba  I>ecreto 
'.  jpecuripnum.    c.  c.  |.  H.  P.  A.  Colonia  Con* 

^cordia  Hadrumetina,  Pia  Augnfta.  c.  Civ..  d. 
i).  >.  Corona  Civica.  data  Depreto  Publfco, 
C.  c.  N.  A.  Colonia  Carthago  Nova  Augufta. 
c.  c.  ^.  c.  i).  D.  Colonia  Concordiai    Nbrw 

.  ba  Caspiitana,  Decreto  t)ecurionum.  c.  cor, 
'Cplonu  Corinth B8.  c.  C.  t.  DucenteHma  Re- 
inilu.  C.  p.  s.  Colonia  Claudia  Sabaria,  m 
Hungary*  C.  f.  p.  p.  Colonia  Fla'via  Pacenfia 
'Pev^ItVrh.  Dffveltum  im  Thrace,  c.  G.  i.  h, 
V.  A.  Colonia  Geniella  Julia  Haydriana,  $^a* 
^-iapa,, Augufta.  ^  c.  i.  c.  a.  Colon^  Julia  Coop 
'<5ofdta  Apaoiea.  c.  i.  A.  d.  Colonja  Julia  Au« 
I  gufta^rto^ai  ^ Tortffif  near  Milan,  c.  1,  A.  ▼• 
Colopja  luha  Aug^.j^j^a,  .  c.  l.  avg.  f.  sin. 
CoToniA  Julia  Au'gulia  Felix  Siuope. ,  c.  i.  B. 
Colouia  Julia  Balbai  ^  Mauritania,    c..  i.  c.  A. 

'  >.'A.  ^ronia  Julia  Cartjbago  Augufta  Pia  An- 
liquai  or.  Corinth,  or  Carthago  Kova.  c.  u  CAL. 
Xolpnia  JuTia  Calpe,  dibraUar.  .  c.  i.  r.  Colo- 
nia Julia  Felix,  'Ca'dliin  c.  i.  6.  A:  Coloni^a  Ju- 
lia Ocfnella  *  Augtiila.  c.  X.  I.  A.  Colqhia  Im* 
■  fhunifillhce Aliguft'a^  BJcbe  in  Sfain,  c.  1.  n.  c. 
•  Colonia  Julia  Norba  Csefareana,  or  Alcantara  t 
ibmetrnQee^  It  nrieaha  Col.  Jiilia  Nova  Carthago. 
C«^.  V.  ColpnTa^fuirg  ValpnUa,  Valencia  in  Sfaimr 
"c.y,  !t.  CoV^iiia  Vl^nx  Taf raco.  c.  l.  i.  cor. 
Colpnia  Lau6  Julia  Ci^rinthus.  c.  l.  i.  n.  af.g» 
Cfloo^Laua  Julia  Nova  A'uguOa,  LattJ  or  LoM 
in  fiu^nia,  c.h,  L..'CplQnia.  Mcr^qpolts.  Lao- 
dridearia  CMyria,  co.  ham.  metro.  Coloi:ia 
,^^a/cu8  J^fetropolis.  cohh.  pr^t.  fii.  p/vi. 
F.'CoHoRTEa  t^rtetorifUise.  $eptimupi  Pi«,  Sex- 

.  ,jtU0i.  F^licea.    coh..  i.  cr.  Cohors  Prima  Cre- 

'.tenffi^.  COH.  p^'^T.  PHIL,.  Cohors  Prartoriana 

Tjulippenfiucb.    col.  ael.  a.  h.  met.  Colonia 

jEIia  Auguita'  Hadrume^in^i  Metropolis,  in  ■A'* 

-JMfgt',    CpL-   ABf..   CAP.  COMM.   P.   F.   CoIoDia 

J^JjA  Capitoiina  Commbdiana  Pia  Felix.    cdL. 

ALB^«  TROAS.   Colonia  Alexandriana  Troaa. 

COL.  AMA8.  or  AMS.  -Co]di|ia  Amaftriana^, /If 

JP^ffhl^omia,     f OL.   ^Nif*   Anfioch  tp  Pifidia. 

COL.  ARELAT.  SEXTAN.^  Cojonia  Arelate  Sex-»' 

tanoruo)}  Arlts*  'col«  as't.  avg.  Colonia  AC* 
-.D^m^Aogaftaaa  AiigidU,  Eteja^in  Spain, 

COL.  AFG.  FEL.  BBR.  Oolonia  Augufiia  Felix 
.-.'llciytiw.    col:  afg.  CTa.'Cdlonia  Aug.  Fhma, 

^\Bc4^  ^OL.  A-^.  Ttru'PBXLfP.  CotoDia  Au- 
.ng^i^^litPbilippAkOB.     COL.-AF^.  PAT.  TREn 

viR.  Coloiila  Augtift^ '  Palema  Tityin»iim, 
Tr^lin0ermmffiikit.fif\m  FaUtnmm^hi  haiy. 
i0OL.'Avit««CAa.ODMia.  >•  F.  Coionta  ^ut«lii 
tlRaktl^'iOoinitibdtaliaFiafeliaf  or  Casae^m 

-  .CopMWi^nie,  or  Otrri^t  in  Ajia,   col..  b«  a. 

.   Coii»la|IM(tara'/Ui|^fta,Bn9^.  co».  wtt. 

'  iL.  ^  4^otoafo  'Bbay^ua  'Eiegio  'Quinuu     cbL. 

*««^i]ffi>OolMaQlftltiiJo^   <:i|';ri5«;^vo;*Co» 
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SOS 


A^m  c%nti  JMhtdpHNii  Ohittli  fShmttd  «» 

a.    MTW.  TANS.  iCL*  ManfctpfUR&^aciicflire 


fSYwiOQu'LAti)*  Septnuiai  Coloiwi  fiauAccCt,  «f 
L«oiJtar<  'aiTk  rvu  mr.  fleptiiiui  Tfinn Me^ 
tropolU. 


NUN 

NUMISTkd,  an  ancient  town  of  Ital^  tnlui* 

NOMTCni^  the  ta  bf  iProcts  ^k«  o(  ARn* 
aod  the  te«Nler  ^f  AteidiAa.  Proca9,  Wore  his 
death,  iDaite  him  and  Amnlhisjoitt  bdri'ODthe 
crowDy  on  conditi«b  of  tbeir  retfttiilg  «Qmi4)iy  by 
tmi»;>bQt  Amvim%  oli  getting  poflWon  of  the 
throne^  intilaAei  K«Qritor»  wlwHr  fan  IiaoAit  lie 
pat  totkatk^  andiobKged  iLiAyor  RittA  Svlti a» 
MmiitBHs  XRil)r  dinq^tnr,  ^  'beeoole  >s  ^eftak 
Tbf  1  priuooii  bboQitoing  yrigftwt»  atcmtto  that 
Ae  ^k  «iiith  loUMi^r  thetgod  Mir«^  •n4  after* 
wards  brongbt  forth  Remus  and  Romalii%  who 
tt  length  iMed  ^teialitis  ^d  ijetoMd  •Kumitor 
to  the  throne;  A.  A.  C.  754.  i6ee  JteMva  and 
Rome. 

«  NfiFMSUhltVl  «#'.  [^rom  mtmmh  t'lthi.] 
Aekting'to'mei^«<-*6iiripeodera)  libra  nsPWiifia 
at H mil, -M]!^  the-wamiMttiy  hath  tattch  de* 
creafed.  Arhttbn^t  on  (Mu,     .   " 

*  NOMMUfcAlb  o^.  inmimfUMtMS,  Ijaodn.] 
nratng  to  vidney*  '£H0* 

nOMMfS^lLM.]  *««/'«  pieeie  of  mon€^y«  nfed 
ifflommeiifly  ivith  fitfierthui  «iid  oaHed  Aureau^ 
g6lden«  jiyprlWtft  nlvcTt  ^rrettry  bmaenyf&o.  a<s 
cording  to4he  metal  k  waa  made  of.  See  N&Miew 
naTOGTAf^HV^  ind.  SoaTiaTtvs. 

*  NUMSKUU*  Ji.  /  [PrdbaUr  from  nmmh,\ 
dull,  toqrid,  tnftnfiUe*  and  JkuUS^  u  A  <ioll»d'| 
a  donee)  a  dolt)  a  blookbead.-^They  hane  talked 
fike nmjSUif.  Ar^. ami  fiept.  z.  The^CML  In 
barlefi|oe.rii* 

Or  toe*  and  ftogcra,  HI  tJita  cftie^' 
Ofjwm^/VlelflhoiildftahetliepUce.    J^rion, 

*  NUmKULLED.  aO/^  [from  mMmJkM.]  Dull  1 
ftapU;  ttohMk-^oeoa  baa  faved  that  dod^Mted; 
mm/MM^  oiBoriiaafltaBer  of  yourt  i^om  ruin> 

ifirt>r/biflf  ... 

(i.)  NOKt  the  liM  of  filiibiBfth,  and  father  of 
JoAua,  of  the  tribedf  Ipbvaim}  oalled  Kavs  by 
die  Gneka. 

iu)*199m.m*'/,A  w0aam  dfdidited  to  tbe 
feterer  dotiet  of  nligioB,  fiaebidad  «i  a  «totfter 
from  the^porid^  aad  debarred  by  a  vow  from  the 
con?erfrofiDCOrf^    ... 

1^4kQglMem  

Shan  a]I1ie.pnif  mg  mahp  wit  wiwpbig^tmeep>»* 

^\  devMiromr  had  voWfd.fo  tabe^foeleTyoailg 
child,  and  beto#^- ber  whole  life  and  utmoftnit 
<hiftr79  toiMog  it  ofi  10  AnSt  #iety*  Hammmi,-^ 
Th«  aoftblooMgtoBft  blithe  illiiidTmiglil  hatn 
been  a  waa.  -  aJM^uU  if^mhMtr^^ 
EV^  llK1>herd<«rOa  twdonai. . 

Toieeberdoiftcr'dHkeamfli.     Swj^j-AI^. 

(3.)  Nlm*  dfee'MoaA<4'MbVi/4  ••  Th^e  were 
^rooen  io  the  aoeinit-  Cbriftbm  'churchy  who 
loade  pnblfc.^9pmMfoV'0f-^brpQltf|i»  b^^ 


K    U    N 

wonaftic  life  waa  known  4n  tfae^woMk  aa  M)oars 

Irom  the  works  of  Cyprian  and  TeituUian.  iWej 
for  ditlintfi^ioo'a^lahe,  ofo  iimetimea  vatM  «^- 
ajiual  mit^mst  aad  wene  •Cnmmonly  'efimUed  itt 
the  canoa  or  mairioula  of 'the  oborch*  'Tba|r  dtf- 
ih:ed  frota  the  mooaftiCTirgbwobieflyiBthi^  that 
they  lired  privately  in  their  faiiM9r'ia4o«liBarwtere. 
oa  the-otkera'lived  in  oonMaonkasivt  tautthew^ro.  * 
feffioR  of  virghuty  waa  not'iiaiandt  aa  to  make  it 
crimmal  hi  them  to  maicy.  taftarwoid^  'if  Ihoy 
tboQghtiit.  ,(Atlo4iheicoii(befattoDOf  thrgtniiit 
bad  fame  thifigi  peculiar.  In  4te.At  waa  ufually 
perfMied.  pi^biicly  io  ^lbtiBkunsh'byjCkebiihO|r« 
The  virgin  made  a  public  pro£|ffioa  of  bar«eiblu» 
tio^.lihdtbflfilhe  biibop^pntiuponiber'^ei'aeour- 
tomed  habit  of  .(aored  Tiiyme.  Qoe  piaa  of  (bl^ 
habit  was  a  veil,  called  focnun  vdammi  oaolher 
9rw:araritaoiOirraaoiietwjtMrB^poa  the  bead.  At 
prefeoty  when,  a  woman  in^ao  beiamde  a  turn,  tbe 
habit,  veil,  and  ritog  of  the  andidale^aiie  carried 
to  the  al^  4Hid  fli«<herfc|^  ocqoaipimkd^y  ber 
neareft  .leteiooa,  i8:CQoduaeit  to  the  bilbop,  whO| 
•f^  mj|fft4iMiniHinMiemwCthe  liibjea  of  which  10, 
<^tb«t  fto  OHtlbt  to  fh«ve:>her  ka^  lighted,  ^be- 
cataie  tbo  bridegroofa^>  ifjcominy  .to  mect»her/') 
pronouncm  M>e  benediction  3  •  i\m  Aie  riiea  *«P| 
and  thebifliQ|>  ooniifoatea^ke'OfM^  habit,  (prink* 
lit^  It  wiib  holy  water*  Wkeo  the  eandidate^haa  . 
put  00  h^r  ^Igioua  babil^  (be  pralenta  beafelf 
before  tbe  btibop,  i^d  ^i^o'lier  koeee,  ^dneSh 
Chryu/kmf  ^t*\\hmi  (he  rjmhnnTtke  vieil,«nd 
afte^asda  the  rNigi  by  wbich  (be  it  married  to 
Chai^  (  naditirftly,  the  orawo  of  virginity.  When 
(be  ia^rownedfan  anathema  ia  demMinoed  agaioft 
aUvvvte  iholhitieii^DtftQffiake'heirbvedk  hervowa, 
la^fome  ^rw  ioiaiice%  perbapa,  nvnnefiea  and 
mooafteriea maiv  htwtibetn  niml tomorality  and 
iel<gioa,aaweHa8totKtetaMwe$  butlo  the.git^ 
tbey  have  -beeo  highly  pr^dtcial};  aod  bowevor 
pious  they  may  #MOar  in  theory,  in  fad  tbty  are 
unoatiuKiVaiid  impaooe.  It  was  fticely  never  the 
ioteotion  of  tbe  Abnigbty  10  iecbide  youth  <and 
beauty  m aoloifterad  Irasfi,  or  to  deny  chem the 
fauocem  ci^oyment^fibeir'ageiand  te.  ' 
(4O  *  N«^i<«  ir«/r  ipittiumiinr.]  A  kind  of  bird. 

.  (5«ihNvir,^  ki  ^cogmpbyt  or  Yirto  db  1^011,  a 
province  of  Africa,  S.  of  Sus,  from  wbich.it 'iale» 
ptt-dted.  by  fimdydefieifs*  Tlte'etoperor  of  .Mo- 
rocco claims  the  fovereignty  of  it,  Irat'bia  mrthtfi 
ffity  (is  little  tegaided-  by  theipeople  who  tre 
tribttiof  "wyd  Amba,  addiaed  to  vobbtry  arid 
gtender*  lUeratty  >M(il8iig  the  propbetio  cbiMie* 
ter  given  of  thenr  anceftbr  Khinad,  Geni  xvi.ta; 
EwvopBAnitlenn^lfife  ofien'driveB'Oa  4lMa  coiftiby 
the  lapiA^^MWfeiitliMwetn  the  (Canaries  aod  tbe 
^Ddtiaent,.  and  ^  f iei|uahtly  flispivvocked<}  when 
the  ifeviige  aafbroaindC  oidyipluinttr  tbe  vefljels, 
^    '  but' 
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Imt  fen  tbe  people*  for  (foTet* 
Motoccb  hat'tfi  yain'Md^avourMtoptoVailfop 
t9  thefe  ^litrages.  Many ^ parts ><»f  tbe  cbuntry 
are  fartHe^  prodqehigtgratDy  gvina^  vax^  fte^;  ind 
the  people  trade  to  Mogador  for  linens^  <&c*  ' 

*  NUNCHION.  «./.  A  piece  of  viauaU  eaten 
between  mealii.—  . -..  _ .^^^ 

Laying  by  their  fwords  and  trunchions, 
They  took  thqr.  breattaft8.<jpr  their  rmncfuonu 
Htidibras* 

•  NUNCiATURfi.  •  irf'^  [from  ^im^mS  '  Latin.] 
The  office  of  a  nunlcfd.'      ^  ^ 

♦  NUNCIO,  ftif.  [kalian*  fremnuntiei  Latis.] 
y.  A  meflbnger  %  one  that  bnngs  tiding^-* 

She  will-attend  it  better  in  thy  youtbi 

Than  in  a  nuncio  'of  noore  gra^e'^afjfeA.  •' '  Sfutk^ 
— Thdy  honoBfed'the  ;»OTWbi>oFthefpriii^.'B^rdw;9. 
9.  A  kind  of  ipirttiial  enToy  from  thcpober— Tbk 
man  was  honoured  with  the  charader  otmMtio  to 
the  V^ettfiM.'  Jlitniurs*  •'»  *^'^  "*  •  »i"  •  J  -» 

(t.)  ♦  NUNCUPATIVE^  NvWfWFAToay.  a*. 
(mtncupahth  Lat4n;  nwrntpaf^f^  Fretich.Pnfi^I^Bb- 
Hcly  or  fdlemnly  declaratory. '-s^Vmally^o; 
nounced,  not  written.  1 

ft.)  NviKVf A^4^,w in  the  fohlMlle,  iln«ani 
fbmething'that  i8t>nl|r  nominali  or  haa  no^ei^ift* 
crtce  by t  in  nam*. "  - »  •••-•        -    * 

<3.>*J0NCi*riWwrt*^Wii.i.  or  T»«TAiiiMi«r,*a 
w4ll  made  vkbslly;  4itid  not'^t  in  writing.  *See 
TEa-rAMftirTiaftd-W^tir    -    •  -- •    «-    «- '^ 

'NUNDINAf  a  godidefs  among  the  andient  hra*- 
thens,  ftippofed  ^6  t^yk  the^'^ateOf  the  puriYTca- 
tion  of  infant0.  A6d' JbdCfdfe  )iitf1^'1h^nt«  W^l^e 
ptn-iM  9  days  after  .their^'btHh;  h*r  iiwtee*i«  d«: 
rived  fl-om  non'iii^  Of  the  ^h,  rholi^^h  htAM  iti* 
fanta  were  purified  theSth  day ;  wltidi  puvifles^ 
iton  was  callcdt/tJtTliKf  ID  by  the  l^dhftna;^  • 
^  NUNDINJSr  <*-  FfiliiJB  N«»nr*MAtf«tf,'  in  Ro*. 
man  antiquit^r'  regtilJfT  -otarMt  *dliy8,>  held'evt^ry 
o^h  dav.    See  hextf  *tte1*i  J  V.  'c  «  '  *•••'  ''  •> 

(fO  NUNDINAL,'  mndifuJh^  \  name  which 
ttiel  Romatiitg^fc  to  t1»  «f|bt  firft^Hrtteri  oftHe 
alphabet  t|fed  In  their  lalendar,^  «!♦««•  ferHw  W 
Irttera,  JA;  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  Oi'H,  wiaa  placed  'rfnd 
repeated  fucceOtoty  ffowr  ihtt'flrft*fd<th)«  M  dir^ 
of  the  year  vom-  wf  tttefeaalw^yg  wtpreflfWithe 
market-days,  or  thtf  afn«h(tfllnMMfleit>HtMlvi^i 
^uaJS  no^ifi»iiBi  JbecaUfer-  thc^  rdiurrtetf  <e«erf  -  ^ 
ilaya.  -The  country  pe^Ie*  ifiet  working  8  daya 
fd«ceffite1y,  came  to' town ttir^rb^-^dfeN  th<«re 
odfrmnodft&esy  and  to  Inform  tl|tmre4vta»«0  what 
M«teid"to  religion  'i(nd  governnne^t.  Thurthitf 
mhhdinjR  day  being- under*  A  ^cmtheiftv  0h;  "f^ht 
and  2/th  dsiya  of  *JanQary,5r«.*thf 'letter  D< will 
be  the  nundinal  JeCter  of  the  year  foHopvringj(f< 

(4.)  •  Nundinal.  7  adj.   {nundinal^  Fr.  #om 

l^tlUNDINARY.  5  9f««i/i»rrLii.>^  Bddnging 

tbfain.r'Dr^.  •'  *»       -  J.    '....•     .>    .v   . 

•  (t.>NUND¥DROOGr«  Uigar.diftrid  .t€ Ho. 

dbAan  In  Mylbre.  .  • .';  -^rti  i-  .ii. •     .  .  .h  i 

r{a.}NtJiioTiNto«c,  A'  tbwn^aad titet  4n  Jthc 

above  diftria,<w)Mi«WtM  beiegedland  taken  by 

ttvrfiritfih  vnjder  Lord  iCbrn^alli*  ifl[:tDd«  179^ 

See  India*  $  a.^>r"".i  i("ivi.ic  -it  >fit  w 

'  NUNEATON,* a townW WanSekihkviiiitl 

a>  market  on  Saturdky^iieita^  on  tkriAMptv  aa<- 

cientiy  faoKMia  fortittaMey^-.  It ikaa a.good'iiF«e 

fdhooii  and('lici-8.m!i2s»  Nw^by^Aof^CovBiitryi 
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jawfSVN*  '  • jr'.       ' 

NUN£flAM»  a^Uage  of  Ozfordfiiire^  5  milet 
E.  by>i8«  0f  Oxford;  itmarkable  /or  ata-iBDual 
fpinning  feftiva!»  laudably  ioftitiited  by.  the  eari 
and  countefs  of  Harconrt  for  the  CDCOttragemest 
<fiftnuuufl  induftry. 

(x.)  NUN£Z»  or  NuMO,  a  ri?er  of  Africa, 
which  dividea  the  ^aloa  from  Sierra  Leona,  and 
falls  into  the  Atlantic ;  in  Loo.  13.  30.  W.  Lai. 
9.'54.N.  '  r.  rr       :-    -.     .  *'       - 

(ft.)  NvNiti  a^town  of  Spain  In  CaUkxtia. 
*   (3«4*)NtrNBz.    SeeNoNioa,  N^B;aad3. 

NUNfiO,  a  n^er  of  MeiU.  'SeeMBLLi. 

NUNIC  MouNTAiNa;  monniaiaa  of  8.  Caroli- 
na.    Lott.83^W.    Lat.3.^N. 

(tO  *^fNUNNERY.  n.fi  [from  ««.]  A  hoofe 
ofnunat  of  women  under  a  vow  of  <iiaftityi  de- 
dicated-t^^tbe  favcrer  duties  of  nligioD.— I  pat 
f  our  •^ffer4mor*a  nrnmery^  with- »  ftru^^command 
not  to  fee  you^fbr  fear  yoit  flioBkl  have  wrought 
up6n  her  to'hate  taken  the  habit,  i^yd* Spatk 
Prvar^       •        .  •  .  »         . 

(1.)  Nutflf  BET.     See  COMTBNTy  MailASTBRTy 

<4;£AtidWu»,'f3«    • 

NUNO.    See  Nunez,  N*  I. 

KimstROUOHi  Altown  of  IMUmimberiand, 
ncfar  Hexham  %  fetted  onr  thebanka  of  the  Tynet 
on  the 'brink  of  a  piecipioey'  ^oo  fect-kigfa^  whence 
there  is  a  fine  profped* '  ^  »  « •  \  w . 

t  iQ%A^^WieHr*'«*  rilUge  of  NottHMAbcrland, 
near  the  conflux  of  the  Tync  ami  tbe/Symood- 
bourn';  near  whteh  were, difcafer€d»*N*tAl yean 
0g0,'^  natoral  Honepillan,  amItigecWiiiiaicircuUr 
ondef >'ab6ot  ^leeT high,  and  toin  ctncumference; 
i^ppoM  to  have  been  Druidltti  aeiiCi.  >: 

NUOVO;  Monnri^aoMlldtaiRtin'-tfaeemriraBS 
of  Naplea,  whie-K^bloeks  up^th^vviH^  Hf  Atefno. 
f<  TMn  'niOHntafo  (Mr  SwhAN^ne  ieHa.fia)aroie 
fnripil'g^or  after  4-epeated  quakingtiUe  earth  borft 
afunderrVinpd  fnatie  w^iy  fbra^diskige^o^hot  aihei 
and  flames,  which  rifing  extremely  highland  darh* 
ening  the  atmof^ei«,  fsl)  dvwA  agaimand  formed 
a  ciroulaf  >m<iuim  4  miiea.ia  ciecdmforende,  and 
tpbt  feet 'f»ifh,«  Whh  avlar^i  cop  in  tile  middle. 
;rhe  'wind»rifii1)^-4ift>eraKud»»  :wafbed.«the.ligi)ter 
particks  over  the.countryrbkifted.'ucgclAtiQn,  and 
killed  the  animals  which  grazed  ;  the  coniequeoce 
W^,  ihj^t'the  pfMe^wasMefeittd^  tiU/QDo  Pedro 
j|e  TWIedd^  'vioeroy  «f  iKaplesi'^eisebiiraged  the 
inhabitants  by  example  and  otberwifev  to  return. 
Part  df  MontS'lluovo  is  truiy^te#,.toC4be  larger 
porti^  of  "kfr-dleolivltyia^wiWiyjeveiiirown  with 
priddy  br^mr  and  rank  wMla  that^cBait  a  wry 
fetid  fulphureous  fmejl.  The -wttler  la  fallow, 
its  infide  clad  witli  IKaaba,  sM  the*  littie  area 
at  th«i»bdt«qpii.''plaiited'.  with  -fig^asttlfaiiulbeny 
dees^;  a  moft  ftr iking  fpecimen  of  the  amazing 
t|lo2filf odttUMit.' tBke>  pkHBt  fai  thia<atmMdinary 
caxM'fft'i  I  faw^  no  tracesr' of- iav4  br  melted 
matter^  and  £bw^  Honest  witkni.  -Near  the  foot 
of  thik  moniHtBln  the  fobtetTanemia^  fites  a&  with 
foch  immediate- p^wer^-^ttiat  e^eo  the  fand  at 
the  bottom  of  tbe  teis'liwledto  a6  intoferabie 
dedte«:«»-  ,    ■  .  1.  ,.  . 

{«.>*  NUPTfAL.  adj\  [#MpfJoAiBrCBck ;  m^p- 
ddbi  Latin;]:  Pertaining  to  maniagei  oonRitttting 
marriagef' tiled  or  done  is  B&rri^Be.-*"  . 

Confirm 
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■    CcMfirtn  tbat  amfty 
With  iNlf^  knot.  Sbai. 

^-— Propigatioii  of  familieB  proceedeth  ^m  the 

Thai  4)1  inheat* 

They  light  the  mtffhl  torch.    'Mlt.Pan  Lq/I. 

—Whoever  will  i»«take  of' God^  fecfeta,  imift 

not  cat  of  ihisXacfifieeiWitb  a  tSefildd  head,  nor 

come  td  this-  ftaft  y^/hhaaH^^ytaifHiai  ^riaeat* 

Fir'd.witb  her  Jofe$and>ith  ttnbilion  led; 
The  Detghb'ring  prmccs  eoutt  her  im^/m/  bed. 

LetOttr  eterrfal  petix  be  feaf  d  bf>  this,  •  > 
With  the  firft  ardour  v^% nupHaikxf^.  '\Mr^d. 
(».>  Nun^iAL'HsiiEi^iCTroii.'  :8ee  Bemboic- 
TIOll,  f  5.  .    -  ;  J  • 

*  (j.y  NoP'rtAL.Ri'i^ht  the  cerenaotiies  attend- 
ing the  folemnization  of  marrniget .which  are  dif<r 
fereotio  dtffefent  ageTapd  countries.        - '  < 
X4-)  *  NofrcAts.^  «./•  like  the^Lalfn>«rithout 

My  better  nuptialsy  which,  in  Ipite  M  iiite. 
For  erer?joih  meto  'my*de|ir.  Moraft.  •    -;  Bryd. 
ft.  It  is  ia  Sbake^eare  fingulari  butcoQtrarily«to 

lift  ut^  your  coantenance,  as  'twere  the>day 

Of.celebratioDoftbat«f;^«Mi/,  which'   

We  two  tnve  fwons  ihallcDme.  Skadt.  W.  T^k^ 

NUR«  a  town  and  mountain  of  'BiikharUa  100 
miles  NN£.  of  Bukharia.  <««•  . 

(i.)  NURA,  a  river  of  Italy,  which/xuns  into 
the  Po,  6  miles  N£.  of  Placentia.       •     

(a.)  NuftAv  a  riter  of  RulBa>*  which  rtuis.iiito 
Lake  Kargaldzin..    ..<<■. 

( I.)  NUREMBERG,  a  country-of  Gerftiany«.and 
circle  of  Fra|iooiua»  which  is  eonfideirably  ixt en- 
five,  cootalnisig,  befides  two  coofidei'able  fdi^fts 
of  pine,  called  the  Sihald  and  Uiurtme'  FtNfii^ 
S  towns,  and-  above.  500  villages,  and.  x6b  .ftilles 
on  the  Pegnitz.  Bart  of  this  territory;  parCitu- 
iarly  the  caintal,.  with  its  fubnrbs,^nd  tfaejciAiesof 
Wendflieia  and  Weiffemberg,  'were  claimed  upon 
a  pretended  right  of  s6o.  years  otd^'ahd  feis^  by 
(he  K«  of  P^«iffia«  in  fumpier  1796,  durtng.'thefu^* 
ce£i  of  the  French  f  butin  autumn  following^  upon 
their  being  icpolfed.by  the  Adftrians^  he  whb^ 
drew  his  troops,  and  evacoated  tfaiefe  territories. 

(1.)  NuasMBBKO,  orNi7R£M»i;ikO.,anamdeiit 
imperial  city  of  Germany,  capital  of  the  •  above 
territory,  as  well  as  of  Francooia,  featcd  on  the 
P^itz,  over  which  it  has  feveral  <bri«|g€8»  \hoth 
of  wood  and  ftone^  at  the  bpttom  of.  a  hill.  It  is 
thought. by  fomcLtQ^^tbe  6fiGOQu«VMr  ai>d  by 
others  the  Castaum  Noricum,  of  the' ancients. 
The  city  l^cl^t^iaviefrom  ^be  hilli/iipon  (which 
ftaods  thic  c^\t^  iMtd  Cq/irum  Nhrkumt  -roqnd 
which  tbe  city  wasibegun  tabe  bttilt,  and  where 
the  emperors  formerly  lodged  $iitid  where  they 
kdeeftj%vehen  they  pafa  by  that  oity.  They- there 
^Krve».aDi  ^ireeiaus  rdics^.  the  coowRr foeptro, 
clothes,  buikins,  and  other  ornam^sof  <2harle- 
>>agoe  t  p^tkQlarly  a  mitred  crown,  enriehrd  with 
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and  ^AiAniNthebuiciBS.odlrertd  ^itli^pUitcsilf^ 
'goMri^n  the  gloves  eoibroidend ;  '»the  '3pple»  the 
golden  fceptre,  and  fword.    The  Ancient  cuftom 
of  thoenipire  is,  that  the  eniperor  is  boqnd  to  af- 
^iemble.io^thiscity  the  firft  diet  that  he  holde  aftei" 
•  his  ele<^tioii>and  coronation^   Thefe  mgalia  t^rved 
4iiro  the  emperor  Leopoldf  when  be  went  thither 
rafter  hk  el^ion,.  to  receijre  the  homa|^  of  the 
eity.    .The  fmail  river  Pegnitz,  which  runs 
itbrough  it,.and  thoie  of  Rediutz  and  Scbwarzack, 
which  pafs  by  its  waljls,  fumifh.the  inhabitants, 
belides.  other  adMatageib   with  the  means  of 
making  all  forts  of  ftufts,  dyes,  and  other  manu- 
ladures  and  toys  of  wiSod,fvory,  and:metal,  which 
are  exported »cifen  as  fiar  as  the^Imiiei..  .The  city 
is  largeand  well  built.  Jtsfbrttficatioosare  a.triple 
wall  of 'hewn  ftone,  flanked  with,  towers  mount- 
•iog  cannon*  aiid  a  deep  .moat.    The.  magiftra(QS» 
:And  moft  of  theunhabttlDits,  are  Lutherans.  Thene 
are  many  elegant  churches. and  chapeJn  in  it..  In 
that  of  St  Sebald  is  a  brafs  monument  q^tbefaioft 
land  « i^ft^ei.  reprefentinj^  the  creatijNi^  bf  the 
celebrated  Albert  Durer,  who  waa  a  .nf^\^e :  bot 
.the.  ^left  church  in  the  town  is  th^t  of  .3t  Giles. 
In  that  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  are  kept  moft  of  tl^ 
.jewsib  o£  the;empire»  logethclr  with.tbr  ijp^ar|#ith 
which  they  pretend  our  SaYlourf3  fide  was  pierced* 
.a  thom Af .his  ciiCMVA»iaod  apiece  of  the  onager 
iWhePMlhe .was  laid.  iHere  i»Ke.aifi>  «|aoy4i(^p|. 
-talsi  t>ne:m  particular  for  pilgUA9  kJi^jth  a^gyiar 
oiafiAijBb.  an.anatomical  theatre,  a  gK^nAqria  fio^ 
'Publift.Jihraryr  the  old  imperiat  ipr^teuy-foipe 
remains  of  the  old  citadel,  feveral  fchpolsy  a9  licap 
demy  of  painting,  a  well  fumiftwd  firff  pal,  ^and  a 
'  nnint.    Mr  Keyfler  fays,  there  are  upw^ros  ofjoo 
ftreets  in  it»*about  S40  fountains,^  16 *cfinrc>es, 
.44:itliglous  hoofes,  x%  bridges*  10  mar^plac<;f» 
and  s5,o0Qifihf  bitants.    The  houfes  are  elegant ; 
the  (treets  wide  and  clean.  The  trad^  (of  tbif  city, 
though  upon  the  decline,  is  ftiU  very  great,  many 
of  its  manufaftures  being  exported- to  all  parts  of 
the  world.   When  the  emperor  Henry  VI.  aififted 
at  a  tournament  in  Kurembeiig)  be^raiied » 38 . 
burghers  to  tho- degree  of  nobility. >r  Their. d^ 
fcendaotft  are  caUed  patricumh  and  have  the  go* 
vernment  of  the  city  entirely  in  their. bands ;  the 
whole  couRcil»*e3Ktpt  8  mafters  of  «ompaiie8» 
who  are  fummoned  only  on  excraordiMr'yHQCQ^ 
fions,  confining  jc^^hemv'  This  council  .c^nfifts 
of  4«  OMunbers^  of  whom  $4  arepatriciaps^  over 
.whom  ft-caftellaos,  or  perpetual  fenefchalf,  pro- 
fide.'  From'-thefe^a  /4^/rfii«#ra/<)"0r  fecrettco^B- 
-cil  oS/even^  are  chofen,  who  are  enjkrMfted  wi(|i 
the moftioiportant bufinefs of  ih^ripMu,  a,9 they 
affedt;  to  call-  this  little  artftocratic .  ftate*   Among 
the  fine  brfifs  csinoo^ia  the  arfeoal*  'is  one  thai  is 
ich^ifped-atjthe.breechi^  andimay  be  fired  8  tiof^p 
in  a  minute  »  and  two  that  carry*  balls  off  So  ib^ 
The  city' keeps,  in  coofitant  pay,  ^.companiesi 
tqnfifting  each,  in  time  of  peaoet  ok  loovmen,  but, 
in .  time  of  vmuup/  >i  85  ^i  t,WQi ,  troops. ,  of  fpuir^fiierst 
-eaieh  cDnfifiing,o£  Ssvmechs.and  twQrCompanies.of 

, •i&vaildsi  ^[tereaise^foA4Compa9ieftofbt|vgfwri^ 

mbiai^  emcialds>md  pegriS';tthe<^taMUa^ff>bQ  Of  ^ell  ai9iMidUiBd4ifcipVned«.,  .({q  jthe  oewiM^gp^ 
Charlemagne^  richly  embrpidered^r'^the.impf rial  which  cbft  100,000  guilders,  ar&4w.o  pyyirJWlb 
mantle  fMhiHdcKd-witfa-  embroidered' 4«^il'«id  on  the  tOf^oflAM^ofi^icb^ia  a.dPXf^- with  4n  olive 
ni  bonIe»4hickict  with  langces^eraldsii^hare^    bcaB«hrtMLp$Sb««UMt.«tiil&peiialldack  e^gle. 

v  i>i5>4.,.  Nuremberg 
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VummMi  b4d  aiMtaii^  fote  at  te  4bef  of 
Ue  eoHiife  aod  drckf.  paying  to  the  chimbtr  qf 
WMdar  Sit  rixdoIUrt caoK  Icrnv 

MUREMBERO^RS,  the  nathres  of  Nurem- 
bn%,  who  ar^  remarkably  ngtatoas  in  painting 
and  engraving  in  ivory^  wood,  and  metal. 

NuRBMasaGiy  m.  >C  Toyt^ol  «9od»  very  in- 
genioufty  made  at  Nnrenbcra,  wiiich  aia  fiiU  in 
Cermany,  and  thence  thfto«g£att  Europe.  Tbeie 
toya  have  an  inendibly  gaeat  iale,  and  affwd  a 
Ktelibood  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  inhabiUnft, 
who  make  a  very  confiderable  profit  from  thia 


Th^Mfimali)  tMv  dwk  abode* 
Nur/J fecretly  with  milk^ttetbdviag  8^d» 


KURtltfBirRO.    Set  Vvaaiiaaao»  N^  ut» 

KURLIM6EN,  a  town  of  Suabia,  in  Wur- 
•imbei^»  on  the  Keckar,  wttb  a  rich  ho^pitaL 
In  1473  and  1751,  it  wai  gtaally  damaged  by 
•ire;  and  in  16349  it  was  ravagM  by  the  impa- 
iMfts.  It  Hea  14  mikt  3S.  of  Stotgaid,  and  60 
1.  of  Strai>niv.  Lon.  a6. 5!.  B*  of  Ferro.  Lat. 
4!^  $$•  N. 

-  NIIRMS»atownofGcnnaDy»iolliednch]rof 
Couriandt  at  mitet  £.  of  Ooldingen. 

KDHSJ69  an  ancient  town  of  Italy.  I'lvy.  jKm, 
ttt.  y44» 

]9UR9CIA»  a  goddefc  aad  paCn»e&  of  the  aa- 
eteot  Btruriana.  Juv.  z.  74. 

«  NURSB.  a.  /.  [aMevww  Fr,]  u  A  wemsm 
tfiat  haa  the  care  of  anoliieF'a  ahild^-^WMtuial 
cnriofity  haa  tavgbt  aM  women,  bmt  the  beggar 
to  find  ont  ma-JSuf  vrhich  neceflity  only  onght  to 
eommead.  JlUueigb.  t.  A  woman  that  haa  can 
^alickpeiibn.— • 

A  page  fo  kind,  lb  dnteoui,  diligantf 

80  feat»  (b  wfyS^like.  ^  Skmk. 

•'•MDne  MnfQiiickfy',  which  la  in  the  manlier  of 
Ate  Mnr^y  or  hit  dry  mr/k,  or  hta  cook,  Aftai. 

3,  One  who  br^s,  educatesv  or  paotia^.'r* 

Rome,  the  nrnfi  of  judgment,  SkaA. 

Wemuftlofe 
'   The'  coantry,  our  dear  mo^  or  Me  thy  per* 

fon,  '  V 

•*   Our  comlbit  in  the  oeontry.  SJM* 

4,  An  okl  wocnan^  to  contempt-*** 

Can  tales  nova  flnrf^IcAb  hidicront»  aad 

"    By  wmler  fins  old  mw^  entertain  \  jMiAbnarv. 

5,  The  Hale  of  being  aurfed.-— 

Can  wedlock  Iniow  ib  great  a  onrfe, 
A« putting  boibapdi  oot^to  mmfff  ClHnfdtmd. 
-4.  In  compofltion»  amy  thing  that  (iipplief  food. 
*^-Put  into  yonr  breeding  pond  three  mekcrs  for 
one  pawner ;  but  if  into  a  nurje  pond  or  feeding 
pood#  then -no  care  is  tobe  taken.  fMtom. 

*  T^  NvasB.  w.  0*  (from  the  nona,  or  by  co»- 
4FaAion  from  imnjk  ;  nomrks' '  WtJ]    x.  To  bring 
«p  a  child  or  any  thing  yowng.-^!  was  ffar>M  in 
•Iwaddling^loatbawithoaaes.  ffif^iu.f*-^ 
'•    Htm  In  Saerian'gvoves  'Afkia  bow, 

•  •  And  m^fi^d  his  fovth«  Drpdm. 

44  To  brmg  up  a  ohild-4iot  Aie'a  ^owar^Shatl  i 
oaH  a  anvieof  tbe-Hebaew  woment  thaiOie  nMy 
fnM^thedhildf  JBir,  ii.f^  3 .To lead 'i(  to  keep; 
4»Motatai.«-4*hf  dan^tem  IhaU'baMi^  at  thf 

^ ':((.  Our^Bonatdha  wew  aokaowMgedteffv^  .... 
>  '  Thit  tb»y4helf  aiawcfcaa  »ne/hg  fatbirs 


4.  To  tend  the  fick.  5;^  To  pwnpfffc;  ta  HMseat; 
to  encourage  ;  tfi  Cbften  }  tacherith^— And  what 
is  ftmigUu  hut  an  ^SoSt  fi.  youth,  vrhich  if  time 
mafe^  how  can  it  ever  crnJa}  4bM»x/.r^By  what 
£tte  haa  vice  la  thriven  amnogft  us*,  and  br  what 
hands  beett  aiNw*iitt|i tnto  ib  uafiontnnil'd  a  do- 
minion }  Locke. 

«  NURfiBR.  »./.  [froai  «««».}  1,  One  that 
nuiliea.    Not  nfedv*- 

8ce  where  he  lics»  inherfed  in  the  anna 

Of  the  moft  bloody  nsayirjoif  his  barms..  Shak. 
a*  A  promoter;  afomcntec 

(iO^MJRS£RY.s./.[;faMia«fM  t.TbeaA 
or  omce  of  nurfingiT—  .  *    . 

I  lov'd  her  asoft»  aqd  Ihaaght  to  fel  my  reft 

Onherkindanryify,  fM. 

a.  That  which  is  the  olgtd  of  a  muftis  can^— 
She  vrcnt  forth  anMHig  has  fsntla  aad  flow'n, 

To  viGt  how  thay  pcofpei'd»  bad  and  btoomy 

3,  A  plantatook  of  young  trees  to  be  traa^dantcd 

to  other  ground.<^yot|r  mur&ryifd  ftocka  oaght  to 

be  in  a  more  barren  ground  than  the  ground  is 

wherennto  you  remove  then,  JbmwA  *'iiy  paper 

is  a  kind  of  naisfSTy  for  authors,  jtfdi^i^w.  4«Flaoe 

where  yonng  chiklren  are  nnrfod  and  broqgbt  up.~ 

1*  (hf  iwathiog  oloath^  the  other  from  their 

nwferp  ... 

WeieAolen*'        »■  ^utk. 

— Yott  fee  before  you  the  Ipedacleof  a  Plantagn- 

net,  who  hatb  been*carfied  from  the  mmrjary  to 

the  (anduary,  firom  the  ianduary  to  the  direful 

pisfoo.  jBar«a.«^ 

Forthwith  the  devil  did  appear* 
Not  in  the  ftape  hi  which  he  plies 
At  miis^s  elbow  when  ihe  lies. 
Or  ftandi  before  the  nun*ry  dOoiaf  • 
To  take  the  naughty  boy  that  coarai        Prior, 
««*They  hate  pubbc  uMi^Mti^  wheso  all  parents 
are  obifged  to  fend  their  infants  to  be  educated. 
Sntfsft.    5*  The  pboe  ornate  Where  any  thing  is 
foftered  or  brought  up»  faona  a  mrfirg  of  chil- 
dren (  or  whence  any  thing  is  to  be  resaavcd, 
ftom  a  nmfiry  of  trees«*-<'Tbe  keepini^of  cows  is 
of  ttielf  a  very  Idle  liie^  and  a  fit  nuj^  for  a 
thief.'  Sp$nJ^^ '  .  r 

TofeefiurPiduavaa^^ofarts.         Skah. 
—A  luaurkms  court  is  the-  nmrfm  of  difeafes^ 

A  mrjery  ereAa  its  headt 

Where  queens  are  fonarV^t  and  future  heroes 
bred.  Drfdtn. 

(a.)  A Nuasaav,  in gaidemngCj  a, itf- 3.)>  is 
a  piece  of  land  fet  apart  far  raifiag  aad  propa^ 
gattag  all  forta  of  trets  and  phots;  to  fopply  the 
garden  and  other  pbotationsw 

NURSIAt  an  ancient  tostn  of  lul)^  in  Pica- 
niHtt)  now  oidled  Mrsa.  fir^%  J^m*  714- 
jU«.  XKviii.  45*.' 

NUMING  or  OfaDaaM.  'fee'LacT^arM. 
The'foBaaring ohferaatioi are.fiJdoaly  the  re- 
•fiilt  nf  loog'esperieooe.  Tht  ehitd  Awn  be  laid 
<tlK  Mt  nooth)  «pan  a  lUo  mattiaA^Tatbar  longer 
4hatfiiidf9  which  thajMiHbwilllBBap  upon  her  Up» 
that  the  child  may  always  Ue  ftralgbty  and  only 

fie 
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ft  up  as  -Ae  nurfe  Hants  ihe  matrafs* 
chilli  quite  upright  before  the  cod  of  the  tirtt 
motxbf  harts  the  eyei^  by  Making  the  white  part 
of  Ae  tye  appear  belbw  th<^  upper  eye-lid r  Af- 
terwards the  nuHl^  may  be^ih  to  fet  it  ii'p  and 
^auce  it  by  degrees.  Jfhe  child  muft  be  kept  as 
^  as  poutble.  Ifbp  clothing,  Ihould  be  very 
Hpit,  and  not  much  longer  than  the  child,  that 
the  legs  may  be  got^at  with  eafe,  to  have  them 
often  rubbed,  in  t  hit  day  .with  a  warm  hand  or 
fianof],  and  in  particular  the  inHde  of  them.  Kub- 
btog  a  xhfM  all  over  takes  off.  fcurf,  and  makes 
the  bUrod  circulate.  The  one  breaft  Ihouki  be 
mbbed  nrhh  the  hands  one  way,  and  the  other 
the  other  iray^  night  and  oporning  at  leaft.  The 
ankie-boiKI'and  mflde  of  the  knees  fhould  be 
rubbed  twice  a-day;  this  will  Hrei^lhen  thofe 
parts,  a6d  make  the  c!ifld  ilretc)>  its  kne^  and 
keep  them  flat,  which  is  the  fQ^ndation.  of  an 
tn&  and  grai;cful^j5erft}h,  Anurfc  ought  to 
keep  a  child  as  little  in  ter  arms  as  pofUbki 
left  tbc  legs  Ihouid  be  cramped,  and  the  toes 
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To  £et  a  eft  it  up' with,  thy  righteoufoefs,  apd.fffr/ttrf>jf  it 
in  thy  law.  %,  B/dr.  viiu  la.— He  was  ifurturtd' 
where  h^  flad  been  born.  ffoUqa^-^'Wk^fi  an  in- 
folent  defpifer  of  difcipline,  nurtured  into  ia^o-f 
dence#  (hall  appear  before  a  church  governor,  fe* 
verity  and  refolution  are  that  governor's  virtues^ 
Soutii.  a.  To  nurture  up:  to  bnng  by  care.and 
food  to  maturity, — They  fuppofe  mother  earth  ta 
be  a  great  aoim^i^  and  lo  have  nvrturfd  yp  htt 
young  offspring  with  a  confciom  tendernetir 
3entUy. 

^US,  a  town  of  France^  in  the  dep.  of.Por^y 
and  late  duchy  of  Aofta,  in  the  ci-d«vant  Fied* 
montefe  \  6  miles  SB.  of  Aofta^ 
■    NUSA!NCE.    SeeNuisANC£.. 
•    jN)[JSBA<;:Hv  a  river  of  Oermany^^in  Sua.bia« 

KUSCO,  a  town  and  bifhop^^s  fee  of  Naples^  in 
Prtncipato  Ultra ;  %  miles  N.  of  Coieaaa. 

NUSDORF,  ^  town  of  Auftria ;  3  milos  NW. 
of  Vienna^      .,     .  . 

KUS5.    $ceNeus.     - 

KOSSERPOUR,  .a  town  and  diftri^'Of  Indof^ 


turned  ttiwards.    J>t  her,al.ways  \9^^  the  ciiUd's  *tand,  on  the  Si'nde ;  ao  m^lps  iiSW.  of  MouHaQf 

legs  looic.    The  often6r  tlie  poflure  is  changed,  and  ^7  NE.  of  Tatta.    i;-Dn^  dS^.  ao*.Ew    Mt.  %$. 

the  better.    Tolling  a  child  about,  and  exer-  '^o.  N.  .,»».. 

dfing  it  in  the  open  air  in.  fine  weatfier,  is  of  \'  ^  pi  NUSTLE,.  v. 4k  To»  fondle  j  To  cherift. 

the  greateft  ^rvice.,  I^i  (pities,  children  fhould  not  'Corrupted  from  mu^e.    ^e  Kuzai.E.  Ah^^B  . 

be  kept  in  hot  rooms,  but  hav<j  as  much  air  as  ^  XfO  *  NUT!  «,/,  [bnyt^  S9jf^ii\  nooty  Dutch  j 

poffible.    Want  of  exercife  js  the.Qaufe.oC  Urge  «aij^,  Fr.)  ^  i^  The  fruit  of  certain  trreaj  it  con- 


beads,  -weak  and  knotted  joints,  a.'  contracted 
breftft;  which  occafions  coughs  and  fl^uffed  lungs, 
an  ill  fl]^>ed  perfdn,  and  waddling  gait,  belides  a 
vumeroits.  tfain  of  other  iilg.  .The  child^s  body 
(bould  be  kept  perteAly  cltan,  by  conftantly  walh- 
ing  its  limbs^  neck,  and  ears';  beginnfng  with 
warm  water,  till  by  degrees  it  will  not  only  bear, 


fiftsQf  a  kernel  covered.i)y:ahfU'cifi>el1.  If  the 
ih^U  and  kernel  are  ra.the,centr^jof  a  pulpy  frnitr 
they  then  make  not  a  nut  bpt  a  ftone. 

One  chafic'J  Co  fiod  a  mff,.  / 
<  in  the  end  of  which  aiiple  was^cuU 
'    Which  lay  upon  a  ha;&le  root.        ..  •  J^rtfUn* 
Nuts  are  haj;d  of  digeftion,  yet  poHefs  fome 


but  like  to  be  wafhed  with  cold.    Riling  early  in    good  mediciud  ({ualitieB.  Ar^th  a.  A  fmall  bo- 


the  morning  is  good  for  all  children,  provided 
they  awake  of  thetofelves,  which  they  generally 
do ;  bnt  thJey* fhould  never  l)e  waked  pvit  of  their 
f*etp ;  as  foon  as  poffible  they  fhould  be  brougtjt 
to  regular  fl^ps  in  the.  day.  Wheq  laid  in  bed 
or  cradle,  their  legs  Ihbuld  alway8:be  laid  ftraighjt. 
Children  tin  they  are  two  or  three  years  old  muft 
ne?er  be  fnffered  to  walk  long  at  a  time,  fo  as  to 
be  weary.  Conftant;  exercife  and  proper  poftures 
ought  always  to  be  attended  to. 

To  NURSLE.  -v.  a.  To  bring  tip ;  to  nurfe ;  to 
fondle. 

•  NURSLING.  «./  [from  nur/e.]   One  nuried 
up;  a  fondlings — 

Then  was  flie  held  in  fovereign  dignity. 

And  made  the  nurjiing  of  nobility.  Spenjer, 

I  was  his  nurJTmg  once»  and  choice  delight, ' 

His  deftin*d  fironi  the  the  womb.  Miltop. 

Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nurjiing 

fpare.  ^  Dryden. 

•N0RTURE. »./.  Jcontrafted  from  nourrimre^ 

French.]     i.  Food;  diet. — 

For  t^is  did  the  angel  twice  defcend  i  . 
Ordained  thy  nurturjt  holy. .  Jk^i//. 

a.  Education;  mftitution.  Little lifed. — She  Ihould 
tike  order  for  bringing  up  of  wards  in  good  nur* 
ture.    Spctt/en — 

Yt:t  am  1  inland  bred. 
And  know  fome  nurture.  SbaM. 

•  To  Nurture,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    i.  To 
educate;  to  train  ;  to  bring  up.— -Thou  brought- 
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'^y  with  teeth,  which  covre^nds  with  Hie  teeth 
of  whocls.— This  faculty  may  be  more  convent 
cutly  ufsd  by  the  multiplication  of  ieveral  wheals* 
together  with  ifuU  belonging  unto  each.  fVilkmsm 
--Clock^s  apd.  jacks,  though  the  &rews  ^nd  teeth 
of  the  wheels  and  nuts  be  never  fo  fmootb,  yet  if 
they  be  not  oiled«  will  hardly  movec  ttmy, 

(a.)  Nut  among  botaiiiftfi»'  denotes  a  >iRi- 
c/APiuM  gf  an  eatraordmary  hardneisk.  ipclofing 
a  ke»]d  c^  (bed.    $ee  Botany,  §  170. 

(3.)  NlTTf  Bk^DI>£R,      See  STAPHYtJBA. 

(4.}  NuT»  Cashbw,  See  AMACARl>iujft« 
(5.)  Nwib  Cocoa.    See  Cocosi  N®  i • 
(6.}  Nut,  Earth.    SceBwiiiUM.        ...    - 
(7,)  Nut,  Favseu    SeeARBCA. 
(8.^  Nut,  GROU|i»^   BeeARACms. 

.     (9.)  ^'UT,  HA^tBU     ^CORXtOS. 

(10.)  Nut,  MAXfAPAR.    SeeJusTiciA.   ' 

(11.)  Nut,  Physic.    See  Jatrjofha,  N^  d; 

(ia.)  Nut,  Pw.    $ae  BumuM. 
,    C«.^-)  Nut,  Pistachia.    See  PisrAcci. 

NUTATION,  lu/  w  aftronomyj  s  kind  of* 
tremulous  motion  of  the  axis  of  the.  earth*  firft 
obfeivcd  by  Dr  Ba-APLCT,  «Mhereby  in.  each,  an- 
nual revolution,  it  is  twice  io^Uaed  to  the.ecUp* 
tic^  ami  as  often^returea  to  its  former  pofition. 

♦  Nutbrowm.  a4j,  inut  wid  ircHU^Jt.]  Brown 
like  a  riut  kept  long. — 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play. 

Till  the  live-long  daylight  faiU.   ,         .     .   -■. 

Then  to  the  fpicy  nutbrown  ale.  Milton, 

Dd  When. 

Digmze"  by  ^<JKJ%^WL\^ 


NUT  (    ^J 

When  the  ttuibrown  (w^rd  W3L9  outf 
'With 'ftomach  huge  he  laid,  about,       Hudibras* 
Two  milk-white  kids  run  frilking'.by  her  fide, 
•   For  which  the  nutbronvn  hfs,  Erithacid, 
'  Firnofteii  offered  many  a  favoury  kifs..  Dryden* 
-'  '  Kin^  Hardycnute,  'midft  Danes  and  Sakonb 
'  ftout, 
'Oroasf'd  on  nutbrown  ale,  and  dinM  on  grout. 

'  \  -^'''^• 

NUTCRACKER,  in  omithtjTogrr.  See  Cor- 
VI) s,  «  in,  N^  a.  and/^/^CCXLVl. 

•Nutcrackers;  a./,  [ni^t  and  eraeie]  An 
irtftrucn^nt  u(*c»d  to  enciofe  nuts  and  break  them 
by  prefliire*— He  call  every  Ijumaji  feature  out  of 
his  countenance,  and  became  a  pair  )^f  nutcrtichrs, 
AdiU/on'' s  SpeSaior*  -.   '  •         ••  • 

-  ♦  N  u  TO  A  t  L.  ».  /.  t«Bf  and  galL]  Hard  cxcref. 
cenceof'an  oak.— In  vegetable  excretion's,  niag- 
•  gots  terminate  in  flit^s  of  conilani  fhapes,  as  in 
the  Mitg4iij  (jf  the  ouiiandrOi  oak.    Bronvn. 

(i.)  •  NQTHATCH.  Nutjobber.  N,UTPBcit. 
ER.  »./.  L/t/f2/j  martiuj.]  A  bird^    jitn/kvorth, 

(4V  Nut» HATCH,  in  ornithology.  See  Sitta, 
and  Plat^fCCXXiVlL  /;    •        ; 

: .'  *:N^t«ook  n  /.  [«</  •  and  *ha6k.] '  r.  A  ftiCk 
with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  puU  .down  boughs  thit 
the  nut8  iririy  be  ;gatherecK  a.  It  was  Anciently, 
I  know  sot  why,  a  name  of  contempt. — 

Nmbook^  nutbook^  you  li^.    '    '  SbaJ^ 

Nut-jobber.    See  NdT^HATtH  and  Sitta. 

(i.)  *  NUTMEG.' 17./.  [nut  and  W^^  ^rJ 
The  nutmeg  is  thfe  kernel  of  a  large  fruft  not  uri- 
like  the  peach,  aifdfepardtcd  from  that  and  from 
its  inve&ient  coai,  the  mace^  before  it  is  fent 
over  to  ufr|  except  that  the  whole  fruit  is  fome> 
tim^  fertt  over  in  preferve-,  by  wayof  fwect-mcat, 
or  as  a  cUtiofi^y.'  There  are  two  kinds  of  itttf- 
m^g;  the-  male,  which-  is  long-  and  cylindrical, 
but  it  has  lefs  of ;  the  fine  aromatic  flavour  than 
the  fenoate)  which  is  bi  thefhapp  of  an  olive.  HUL 
—The  fecond  integument,  a  dry  and  flofcyloub 
coat,  commonly  called  mace ;  the  fourth  a  ker- 
nel included  in  the  (hell,  which  li^h  under  the 
naopt  is  the  fame  ^e  call  nutmeg.  Brewa,'^ 
1 16  my  pleafant  gardens  went, 

Where  Hu$megs  breathe  a  fragrant  fcent.  Sandys. 

(a.)  NUTMSG4  (See  Myristica,  N°  a.)  The 
tree  which  produces  this  fruit  wm  form'crly 
thought^to  grow  only  in  the  Baifda  Iflands.  It 
is  no«^-paft  a  dofibt,  howiever,  that  it  grows  in 
the  ifld  of  France  and  in  all  or  moft  of  the  ifles 
•f  the  fouth*  leas ;  as  well  as  that  a  wild  fpecies 
•f  it  grows  at  Tobago.  (See  Plate  CCXXVI,  fig. 
1^3.)  We^refer  thofe  wh^  with  for  farther  inior- 
matioD  rei'pe^ing  the  trade  ii>  this  article  to  M. 
P.  So:>nerat'8  account  of  a  voyage  to  the  Spice 
lAafids  and  liew .  Guinea,  printed  at  Paris  in 
X775>  &c,  tranfiated  into  Engliih,  and  printed  at 
Bury  St  Jkhnond's  in  1781,  &c.  and  to  Bougain- 
Vilief 8  voyage*  and  Dr  Hakefsvorth's  compilation 
of  Eaglrfli'  voyages.  It  is  proper,  here,  however, 
to  meatioB  that  the  ufe  pf  this  article  to  excefs 
fS  extremely  dangerous. 

NuTPSCffSRh    See  Nuthatch  and  SittA'. 

NUTRIA,  an  afioienit  town  of  Illyricum. 
Polyb.  a. 

*  NUTRIGATION. «./  [nutricath,  Lat.]  Man- 
rfif  ^  feeding  or  bein^^  fed. — Befules  the  teeth^ 
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the  tongue,  of. t,ht9.  animal  is  a  fecond  arguilieot  t# 
overthrow  this  airy^  nutrication.  Brown. 

♦  NUtRlMENT.  «.  /.  [nutrimenium,  Lat.] 
TMt  which  feeds  or  nourilheB ;  food  ;  aliment. — 

'    Why  Ihould  it  thrive  and  turn  ta  nutriment  ? 

;  "         Siak. 

—The  ftomach  returns  what  it  has  r<(;etyed,  in 

ftrength  and  nutrimentf  diffufed  into  all  the  parts 

of  il?e  body..  5o^^/».T-  '  ..  '.,.   . 

Is  not  virtue  in  manktn^  :        '   . 

The  nutrjment  that  feeds  themlpd  ?  ,,     , 

'  *  NUTRIMENTAL..  Vi^*.  [from  vutamrTit^ 
Having  the  qualities  of  fooM  ;  alim^ntal,;— By  vir.- 
lUfe  of  this'oil  vegetables  are  nutrimentah.iw  this 
oil  is  extra^ed.  by  Minimal  di^efUbn,  J^M  emut- 
fiod.    Arb.  .    "   . 

(i.)  NUTRITION.  »./  [from  nutrUnr^mitriof 
Lat.  nutrition,  ¥r.]  i.  The  i^&  or  quality  of  nourifh* 
injr,  fupfforting  iirength,„q|:,  increajing  grjQwth.— 
l^ew  parts  are  added  tp  ^^r  fubitance  to'lupply 
our  continual  decayipgs  j,.  nor  oan  we  give  a  cer- 
tain account  how  the  aliment  is  10  prepared  for 
imtfltionf  or  by.  what.mecbanifm  it  is  fore^uI<'<rlf 
diftrlbuted.  GIanvUir*j  5j^j.— The  bbftruaioa 
of  the  glands  of  Hie  mefentery  is  a  great  impedi- 
ment to  nutrition,  jfrbutb^on  Alim.  \%.  That  which 
Dourifhes;  nntriment^  Left  properly.-— 
Fix'd  like  a,  plant  on  his  peculiar  fpot. 

To  draw  nutritionf  .propagate,  and  rot-     Pope. 

(a.)  NuTRiTioij,  in  the  animal  oecooomy,  is 
the  repairing  the  continual  lofs  wbicb  the  differ- 
ent parttfofthe.body  underjfo.  The  motioaof 
the  parts  of  the  body,  the  friftioaof  thefe  parts 
with  each  other,  laild  efpecially  the  aAion  of  the 
air,  would  deftroy  the  body  entirely,  if  the  lofs 
was  not  repaired  by  a  proper  diet,  containing  nu- 
tritive juices  ;  which  being  digefted  in  the  floroach, 
and  afterwards  conviBTted  into  chyle,  mix  with 
the  blood,  and  are  diflributed  through  the  whole 
body  f^r  its  nutrition.  In  youtig  perfons,  the  nu- 
tritive juices  not  only  ferve  to  repair  the  parts 
that  are  damaged,  but  alfo  to  increafe  them,  which 
is  called  gro<wtb.  In  grown  perfons,  the  cutticle  is 
every  where  conftantly  difquamating,  and  again 
renewing;  and  in  the  fame  manner, Ibe  parts rub- 
ed  off,  or  otherwife  fepar«ited  from  the  flefby  parts 
of  the  body,  are  foon  fupplied  with  new  Be(h ; 
a  wound  heals,  and  an  emaciated  perfon  grows 
plump  and  fat.  BufTon,  to  account  for  nutrition, 
luppofes  the  body  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  to  be 
a  kind  of  mould,  in  which  the  matter  neceffary  to 
its  nutrition  is  modelled  and  aflimilated  to  the 
whole.  As  to  the  nature  of  this  matter,  be  fup- 
pofes  that  there  exifts  in  nature  an  infinite  num« 
ber  of  living  organical  parts,  and  that  all  oi^ganifed 
bodies  conflft  of  fuch  organfcal  parts ;  that  their 
exiilence  is  cpnftant  and  invariable ;  fo  that  the 
matter,  which  the  animal  or  vegetable  affimilates 
to  its  fubftance,  is  an  organiqal  matter  of  the  lame 
nature  with  that  of  the  Aiimal  or  vegetable,  which 
confequently  may  angment  its  volume,  without 
changmg  its  form  or  altering  the  quality  of  the 
fttbflance  in  the  mould.  As  to  the  power  that 
communicates  it,  there  exift  (faya  he^  in  nature 
certain  powers;  as  that  of  gravity,  that  nave  no  af- 
finity with  the  external  qualities  of  the  body,  but 
aA  upon  tha  moft  intimate  parts,  and  penetrate 
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them  tbF00|1iout«  and  which  can  never  fall  under 
the  obienration  of  our  fenfes.  And  laftiy,  he  fup- 
pofes  that  the  internal  mould  itfelf  is  reproduced* 
not  only  by  a  fimilar  power,  but  that  it  is  the  very 
fme  power  that  caufes  the  unfolding  and  repro- 
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or  /tiaietuioodf  are  very  narcoisc  biitcrt,  lik?  th^ . 
DUX  vomica. 

(i.)  NUYS,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  ci-devant  eltdorate  of 
Cologne,  now  included  in  the  French  empire,  and 


duaion  chtreof:  for  it  is  fufficient  (proceeds  he)    dep.  of  the  Roer;  feated  on  the  Erfft,5  miles  $W. 


that  in  an  organized  body  that  unfolds  itlielf,  there 
befome  part  Omilar  to  the  whole,  in  order  that 
this  part  may  one  day  become  itfelf  an.organized. 
body,  altogether  like  that  of  which  it  is  adually 
apart. 

*  NUTRITIOUS,  adj.  [from  nut  no,  La(in.] 
Having  the  quality  of  nouriftiiug.— 

O  may'il  thou  often  fee 
Thy  farrows  whitenM  by  the  woolly  rain 
Nutrithus!       ,  Philip. 

—The  heat  equal  to  incubation  is  onXy  nutntiotu ; 
and  the  nutriiious  juice  itfelf  refemblts  the  whfte 
of  an  egg  in  aii  its  qualities.  Arbuth.  on  Aliml 

*  NUTRITIVE,  adj.  Ifrom  nutrio,  Lai.]  Nour 
riihing ;  nu^rimental ;  aliinental.— While  the  fecre- 
tory  or  feparating  glands  are  too  much  widened 
and  extended,  they  fufFer  a  great  quantity  of  an- 
/n//w  juice  to  pafs  through,  Blackmore. 

*  NUTRITURE.  n /.  [from  nutrio,  Lat.]  The 
power  of  nourifhtng.  Not  ufed.— Never  make  a 
meal  of  flefh  alone ;  have  fume  other  naeat  with  it 
of  lefs  nutriturc.  Harvejf  on  Con/wnp. 


of  Dufleldorf,  and  aa  NNW.  of  Colpgne.    Lqn. 
6*si,E.    Lat.  51.  II.  N. 

(a.)  NuYs,  or  NuiTZ,  ^  town  of  France,  in 
the  dep.  of  Cote  d'Or,  famous  for  its  wines;. 4a 
miles  S  ot  Dgon,  and  18  WSW.  ofAuxonnl/ 
.  NUZZER,  or  Nuzzeranah,  a  prefcnt  or  of- 
fering from  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior,  Jii  Hmdottan 
no  o^n  ever  approaches  his  fuperior  for  the  .61ft 
time  on  bufiocfs,  without  an  offering  of  a  gi/ld  or 
at  leafl  a  (iiver  rupee  in  his  right  hand ;  which,  if 
not  taken,  it  is  a  mark  of  disfavour.  Nu^zcran'ah 
is  alfo  ufed  for  the  fum  paid  4o  the  govern meiit 
as  an  ackpowledgment  for  a  grant  of  Ian  Js  or  any 
public  of^ce. 

♦  To  NUZZLE.  V.  a.  [This  word,  in  its  original 
iignification,  feems  corrupted  from  nurjle;  but 
when  its  original  meaning  was  forgotten,  writers 
fuppofed  it  to  come  from  nozzle  or  nq/f$  and  in 
that  fenfe  ufed  it.]  x.  To  nurfe ;  to  fofter.— Old 
men  long  nuzzled  in  corruption,  fcorning  them 
that  would  feek  reformation.  Sidney,    a.  To  go 

.,  _.^ -j^  with  the  nofe  down  like  a  hog.— He  charged 

•NUTSHELL.  «./Ln«/and>^//.]  I. The  hard  through  an  army  of  lawyers,  foroetimes  with 
fubftance  that  inclofes  the  kernel  of  the  nut. — I  fword  in  hand,  at  other  times  nuzzling  like  an  eel 
could  be  bounded  in  a  nutJhelU  and  count  myfelf  in  the  mud,  Arbuth.  John  5tt//.— Sir  Roger  fliook 
a  king  of  infinite  fpace.  Shak.  Hamlet. — It  feems  his  ears,  and  nuzzled  along,  well  fatisfied  that  he 
as  eafy  to  me  to  have  the  idea  of  fpace  empty  of  was  doing  a  charitable  work.  J.  Bulk — 
body,  as  to  think  of  the  hollow  of  a  nuijhell  with-  The  bleffed  benefit,  not  V  ere  confinM, 

outakcroeL  Locke,   a.  It  is  ufed  proverbially  for        Drops  to  the  t,hird,. who  nuzs/ri  clofe  behind* 
any  thing  of  little  value.— A  fox  had  m^  by  the  Pope* 

back,  and  a  thousand  pound  to  a  nutjhcll,  I  had        NY,  two  towns  of  Sweden,  in  Warmeland;  the 
never  got  oflf  again.  VEftrange.  one.36  miles  NW.  the  other  53  N.  of  Carlftadt 


NUTTER  MOHR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Eaft 
Friefland ;  9  milts  SE.  of  EmbHen. 

(i.l  ♦  NUTTREE.  »./  \nut  and  ^r«.]  A  tree 
that  bears  nut8« — Of  trees  you  fliall  have  the  nut^ 
tree  and  the  oak.  Peacham* — 

Like  beating  nuttreejf  makes  a  larger  crop. 

Dryden* 

(1.)  NuT-T«.BB.    See  Corylus. 

(I.)  NUX,  [Lat.]  A  Nut.  See  Botany,  Index; 
and  Nut. 

{%.)  Nux  MosCHATA.  See  Myristica»  and 
Nutmeg. 

(3.)  Nux  Pistacia.    See  Pistacia. 

(4.)  Nux  Vomica,  a  flat,  comprefled,  round 
fmit.  about  the  breadth  of  a  billing,  brought  from 
tbs  Eaft  Indies.  It  is  found  to  be  a  certain  poifoo 
for  dogs,  cat9»  &c.  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
that  it  woDld  alfo  prove  faul  to  OAankind.  Its 
furfaceisnot  much  corrugated;  and  its  textufb 
i$  6nn  like  horn,  and  of  a  pale  greyiih^brown  co- 
lour. It  is  iaid  to  be  ufed  as  a  fpecific  againft  the 
bite  of  a  fpecies  of^  water  fnake.  It  is  confider. 
ably  bitter  and  deleterious ;  and  has  been  ufed  in 
dov»  firom  fi«e  to  ten  grains  twice  a-day  or  fo,  in 
iiiterroittentSy  particularly  quartans,  and  in  con- 
tagious dy&otery.  The  st&ychnus  Ionatii 
i^  a  tree  of  the  £unc  kind,  producing  gourd- like 
fniit,  the  feeda  of  which  are  improperly  called  St 
l^atius's  beans.  Thefe,  as  alfo  the  woods  or 
roots  of  (bme  fuch  trees,  called  lignum  eolubrhum. 


NYBELLED,  a  town  of  Sweden,  inSmaland. 

NYBORG.    See  Nyeborc. 

NYBY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  E.  Gothland. 

NYCHTHJEMERON,  among  the  ancients,  fig- 
niBed  the  whole  natural  day,  or  day  and  night. 
confiding  of  24  bouu,  or  34  ^^^l  p^^ts.  (See 
Day»  §  aO  This.way  ^f  confidering  the  day  \v:\i 
particularly  adopted  by  the  Jews,  and  feems  to 
owe  its  odgin  to  that  expreifion  of  Mofeb,  in  the 
firft  chapter  of  Genefis,-  *•  the  evening  and  the? 
morning  were  the  fird  day."— Before  the  Jews 
had  introduced  the  Greek  language  into  their  dif- 
courfe,  they  ufed  to  fignify  this  {pace  of  time  bV 
the  Qmple  expneflion  of  a  night  and  a  day.  It  it' 
proper  here  to  ob&rve,  that  all  the  eaaern  coun- 
tries reckoned  any  part  of  a  day  of  24  hours  for 
a  whole  day  ;  and  fay  a  thing  that  wa»  jdone  on 
the  3d  or  7th  day,  &c.  fi-om  that  laft  mentioned, 
was  one  after  three  pr  feven  days.  And  the  He- 
brews having  no  word  which  exadlly  anfwers  to 
the  Greek  i?w;t*»/*«r«*»  fignifying  "  *  natural  day 
of  14  hours,"  life  night, and  day^  or  day  and  nighty . 
fpr  it.  So  that  to  lay  a  thin^  happened  after  three 
days  and  three  nights,  was,  with  then\,  the  fame 
as  to  fay  it  happened  on  the  third  day.  This  ex- 
plains what  is  meanti>y  •*.  the  Son  of  Mao's  bdng 
three  days  and  thwc  night*  in  the  heaii  -of  the 
earth." 

NYcTiL0pfA.1     S«ME«c«E,fi^ 
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iryCTANTHES,  Arabian  Jasmikb,  a  genua 
^  the  monogynia  dtder,  belonging  to  the  dian- 
•dna  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method 
■raiiking  with  the  44th  ordsr^  Sapiariit,.  The 
coroMa  and  calyx  are  o<5tofid;  the  perianthtom 
dicoccous.  There  are  5  ipecies;  the  Aoft  remstrk* 
.able  of  which  aret 

I.  NTCTAMTHfiS   ARBOR   TRISTIS,  the  meiatl' 

^bolif  Of  forrotuifid  tree*  Thia  ihrub,  Xh^pariatacu 
of  die  Bramiha,  grovirs  naturally  ra  fandy  placi^a 
•in  India,  particularly  in  Ceylon  and  Java,  where 
it  if  produced  in  great  abundance^  and  attaitn 
the  height  of  iS  or  %o  feet.  It  rifea  with  a  fx>ur- 
^omered  ftent,  bearing  leavea  that  are  oval,  and 
taper  to  a  point.  They  (land  oppofite,  on  <hort 
ifoot-ftalka ;  are  of  a  (hining  browntfh  gneen  on  the 
upper  fide,  a  more  vivid  green  on  the  pndcr,  and 
or  a  taite  that  is  adringent  and  fomewbat  bitter, 
f  roni  the  middle  rib,  on  the  under  furface  of  the 
leavesf  proceed  on  both  fides  a  number  of  coftulx 
^r  fmaller  ribs,  whicli  run  nearly  to  the  margin, 
.and  noark  the  furface  with  the  impreilion  of  their 
.arched  furrows.  The  flowers,  which  are  white 
imd  highly  odoriferous,  having  a  fweet  defedl'able 
imell,  emulating  the  beft  honey,  coufift  of  one 
petal  deeply  divided  into  S  parts,  which  are  nar- 
rower towards  the  ftalk,  and  dilated  towards  the 
fummit.  They  iland  upon  foot-ftalks,  which' 
emerge  from  the  origin  of  the  leaves  5  are  rigid, 
■obliquely  raifed  towards  the  top,  grow  oppoftte  in 
|>air8,  and  are  divided  intq  3  (hort  iefler  branches, 
vhich  each  fupporta  5  flowers  placed  clofe  toge- 
ther, without  partial  fbot-ftalks.  The  fruit  is 
4dry,  capfular,  mcmbranaceons,  and  compreffed. 
it  is  generally  alferted  of  this  plant,  that  the 
ilowers  open  in  the  eveiiing^i  and  fall  off  the  fuc- 
ceedin^  day.  Fabricius  and  Paludanus,  how- 
-^ever,  affirtn  from  adu^il  oltfervation,  that  this 
•efiedt  takes  place  only  in  fucfa  flowers  as  are  im- 
tnediatcly  under  the  influence  of  the  iblar  rays. 
•Grimmlus  remarks,  In  his  Laboratorium  Ceyloni" 
eipfh  that  the  flowers  of  this  tree  afford  a  fragrant 
water,  which  is  conlial,  refrefhing,  and  often  em- 
ployed with  fuccefs  in  inflammationrof  the  eyes. 
The  tube  of  the  flower*  when  d;'ied,  has  the 
fmell  of  fafiTron ;  and,  being  potinded  and  urixed 
with^fanders  wood,  is  iifea  by  ihit  native)  of  the 
Malabar  coaft  for  impartitig  a  gratefiri-  (Vagrancy 
to  their  bodies,  which  they  rub  or  anoint  with 
-the  mixture.  '        .  ^       ' 

3.  Nyctaitthes  sax  BAG,'  ts  alfo  remarkable 
for  the  fragrancy  of  itft  fiowers,.  and  is  a  natfve 
iikewife  of  India.  It  is  cultivated  ia  our  ftoves, 
where  it  generally  rifes  with  a  twining  ftem  to  the 
'height  of  18  or  ao  feet.  "  The  leaTCS-are  oppofite, 
iimple,  and  entire,  but  in  dtflferent  parts  of- the 
plant  alfume  different  forms;  the  lower  leaves 
£eing  hcart-lhaped  and  blunt,  Che  upper  oval  and 
-iharp.  The  flowers  are  white,  inexpreiriBly  fra- 
^grant,  and  generally  appear  wittt  iia  in  the  warm 
tAimmer  months.  Strong  loam*  is  fts  proper  foil. 
'There  48  a  variety  of  this  fpefiies'  with  a  double 
^ower,  wl^ich  is  much  larger,  and  more  fragrant 
ithan  the  former. 

jNYCTASTRATEGf,  amony  the  ancients, 
vw6re  oflicers  appointed  to  prevent  fires  in  the 
tnight,  or  to  give  alarm  and  cal)  aififtapce  when  a 
f.re  hrAke  ovt.  At  Eome.they  hall  the  command 
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of  the  watch,  and  were  called  noSnrai  irkmvirh 
from  their  office  and  number. 

NYCTEUS,  in  fabulous  hiflory,  a  fbn  of  Nep- 
tune by  Celene,  king  of  Lefbos^  or  Thebes;  who 
married  Amalthaea,  by  whom  he  had  I^ycti- 
iTBire'and  ANTiors,  the  mother  of  Amfhiom^ 
and  Zethus.  Re  was  mortally  wounded  in 
battle  by  Epopeus,  who  had  carried  off  Antiope. 

NYCTICORAX,  in  ornithology,  the  night- 
raven  ;  a  fpecies  bf  Ardea^ 

NYCTIMENE,  a  daughter  of  Nydcus,  who, 
having  committed  iiiccft  with,  hes  father  by  means 
of  her  nurife,  was  changed  ibto  an  owl  by  Minerva. 
Ovid.  Met.  ii.  590. 

NYD,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  rans  ioto^be 
North  Se^  at  Drontheim. 

NYiD ALA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Smatand. 

(t.)  NYE,  Nathanael,  an  Englifh  mathemati- 
cian, who  ^as  mafler  gunner  of  Worcefter,  under 
Charles  II.  He  wrote  a  treatiie,  eotitied,  The 
Art  of  Guntiery,  in  1670. 

fa.)  Nye,  Philip,  an  Englifh  nonconformift,  a 
native  of  Sultex,  defcended  ^of  a  genteel  femily 
there,  was  born  about  1596.  After  attending  the 
grammar  fchool,  he  was  fent  to  Oxford,  and  en- 
tered a  commoner  of  Brazen-nofe  CoUege,  in 
x6x5>t7hence  he  removed  to  Magdalen-hall,  under 
a  puritanical  tutor.  He  Was  admitted  A.  B.  and 
A.  M.  in  16x9  and  1612,  about  which  time  he 
entered  into  orders,  and  was,  in  i6io,  curate  of 
St  Michael's  church  in  ComhiU,  London.  Re- 
foiving,  however,  to  reject  the  conftitution  of  the 
church  of  England,  he  became  obnoxious  to  all 
the  cenfures  of  the  epifcopal  court ;  to  avoid 
which  he  went  to  Holland,  in  1633.  He  conti- 
nued at  Arnheim  till  1640;  when,  the  power  of 
the  parliament  beginning  to'prevail  over  the  king, 
be  returned  home,  and  was  foon  after  made  mi« 
nifter  of  Kimbolton  in  Huntingdoofliire,  hj  Ed- 
ward  Lord  Kimbolton,  then  earl  of  Mabcmefter. 
In  1643,  ^c  ^^s  appointed  one  of  the  aflembly 
of  divines  at  Wefhnlnfler,  and  became  a  great 
champion  of  the  Prefbyterians,  and  of  the  folemn 
league  and  covenant;  and,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Stephen  Marlhall,  was  fent  with  his 
father-in-law  into  Scotland  the  fame  year,  to  ex- 
pedite the  taking  of  the  covenant.  Accordingly, 
he  harangued  the  people,  in  Ibme  zealous  Q>eeches 
in  favour  of  the  covenant.  After  his  return,  both 
houfes  of  parliament  took  the  covenant  the  fame 
year ;  when  he  preached  a  fermon  in  defence  of 
It,  (bowing  its  warrant  from  Scripture,  and  was  re- 
warded with  theredory  of  Adon  near  London,  in 
the  room  of  Dr  Daniel  Featley,  who  was  ejeded. 
Not  long  af^er,  however,  Nye  began  to  diflike 
the  proceedings  of  the  aflembly,  and  dtflTented 
from  them,  oppofing  the  difeipline  intended  to 
be  fettled  by  them ;  and,  doling  with  the  Inde- 
pendents when  they  became  the  reigning  fadion, 
he  paid  his  court  to  the  grandee^  of  the  anny, 
who  often  confulted  him.  In  December  1647  he 
was  fent  by  them,  with  Stephen  MarChall,  to  the 
king  at  Qarifbrook  caftle,  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
in  attendance  upon  the  comroiflloners  then  ap- 
pointed to  carry  the  four  dethroning  votes,  as 
they  are  now  called;  viz.  i.  To  acknowledge 
the  war  raifed  againft  him  to  be  juft;  2.  To  abo- 
lifh  epifcopacy  5  3.  To  fettle  the  power  of  the 
-^  militia, 
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militia  in  perfen»  qontgpaUd.by  the  two  hpufiea}  .  of  jCaivUa*^ 

4.  To  (acrifice  all  thofe jMt  )»ad  acLbuered  to  hm;, 

for  which,  fervke.  they:  were  rewarded  4¥4th  500!^ 

a-piece.    Nye  waji  aUb  eaipkiyed)  a^ut  that  time 

by  the  fame  mailer^  to'get.fu^(c^tk>i^  ^Mn^.^bc^ 

apprentices  in  J^ndon, '  £cc^  agai))(t  ^  pf^ifiOfA 

treaty  with  the  'kjiD|^,  while  .the,  citizeips  of.-^hatt 

metropolis  were  petitionisg 'f or  one.    Iq  AxM^il 

1648,  he  was  employed^  aa  weH  aa  Marihal)  iod 

Jofeph  'Cvyl,  by  the  Ixulependehts,  to  invite. th^, 

iecured  and  (ecluded  mcoiLers  to  fit  in  tbeJ^fifo- 

^ain,  but  wkhout.  fucceis.  .,in  1653  he  W8,ap^ 

pointed  one  of  the.  triers  for  the  a(q;^rqbatro9.of 

public  preacher^ ;   tfi  which,  office  he  not  only 

procored  hia  fob  ta  be  .qlerk^  but^  wit^  the.  affift-. 

aoce  of  his  father^lo-Iaw,  obtained  for  himfelf  a. 

living  of  400L  a-vear...  In  1654?  he  waa  jcuned 

with  Dr  Lazania  Seamaiu  Samuel  Clark,  Richard 

Vinest  Qbadiah  Se'i^wick,  ^^flp^  ^J?}*  ^^  ^• 

an  affiftaht  to  the  commi(&Q|nei«  ap{>oiate^  l^jt 

parliament  to  ejedt  fach  as  Were  (h^  caiie^  fcan- 

dalous  and  ignojri^it  miniflters  and  ichoolmafterf^ 

in  London.   Atter  the  ^.e^oratibo  iit  x 6609 ,  it .  wf^ 

debated  by  the  healing  parUamei^t^  for  fev^al. 

hours  together^  whether  he.  and  JohA  Ooodwio 

ihouM  be  excepted  fbr  life.    The  rciuit  waf,  th«t 

if  Philip  Nyet  deck  Aiould>  after  the  ift  Sept, 

1660,  accept  or  exeroilre  any  office^  eGcliefiaftical9> 

civil,  or  military,  he  fti6uld»  to  all  intents  aad^ 

purpofes  in  law.  ftand  as  if  he  ^ad  been  to||j^ly 

accepted  for  life.    In  Nov»  xdda*  he  waa  fufpep* 

ted  to  be  engaged  in  Tongue^s  plot;  but  the  fuf* 

picioo  was  never  proved*    He  died  in  CornhiUy 

Londoo,  in  Sept.  27.  .167  a»  and  was  buried  iii^  the 

upper  vault  of  th&,iaid  church. 

NYEBORG/an  ancient  fea  port  town  of  Den- 
mirk,  on  the  £.'  coafl  of  the  ijQe  of  Faaen,  built 
io  1 1 75,  on  a  bay  oif  the  Great  Belt,  i^^rpu^ded 
with  a  rampart  and  ditch.  It  has  the  reaaaipa  o£ 
an  ancient  palace,  in  which  Chriftian  11^  ^an  born, 
and  to  the  top  of  which  he  was  earned  up>  while 
an  iofaot,  by  a  aionkey,  and  brought  down  again 
onhurt.  A  wing  oi  it  ferves  as  a  magazine  and 
arieoal.  The  faounia  diet  in  1256  was  held  mkm 
The  Swedes  w«re  defeated  before  it,  in  1659.  I6 
is  10  miles  E.  of  Odeniee,  and  16  W*  of  Q^fyer,^ 
Lon.  10. 15.  £•    Lat»  55.  %%,  N.       .  .    j 

NY£D,  a  town  of  Sweden^  in  Warmeland. 

(i.)  NYEKIOBING,.  an  ^ancient  town  of  Deo- 
mark,  in  the  ille  of  Falfter^  on  a  n^rrQ]3v  channel 
oppo&te  Laland.  It  has  a  good  tra4e»  ?  fr^f^ 
fichool,  and  an  ancient  palaqej  in  which  feveral 
of  the  queens  formerly  reGded.  It  w^»pl^B4er^, 
ed  in  ia88«  and-K.  John  h^ld  a  coa9-t^«;i»  it, 
with  the  Hanle  Towns,  in  1507.  Lon.  xi.  j  1^.  E;^ 
Lat.  54^50- N.    : 

U.)  KygkKiBiiiQy  a  town  of,  I>emBarkr.  in 
Zealand*,  which  haa.a  good  bai^ur  and  confider- 
abletra^e.'    Lqp*ii.44*B.    Lat.j5.37,  N* 

NtEYRE.    See-KifiVRE,  N°.  i^a. 

NYKAELEBY;  a  tow4)  of  Swe<leatin£.  Both- 
nia, 70  miles  SW:  of  Cajana;  built*  by  Guftavuft 
Adolphtts,  io.xdaok 

NYKIRK,a  town  o^Sweden,  in  S-  Gothland*. 

NYKOPING.    SeeNiKiopJijQ. 

K  YKYLf  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  £..  Q9thland. 

KYLAND,  a  province  of  Swicd^n*  in  Finland, 
lying  on  the  gait  of  tinlapd,  W.  of  the  pcoidace 
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His  rao  miles  Jong  and  jo^brojtd ; 
and  ia  fertile  and  populous*  It  contains.  3  diC* 
tHidts.^  £klfingf9r»  is  the.  capital. 
^  NYL£N,  a  town  «f  France,  in.  the  dep.  of  the 
Dyle^and  late.prov.  of  Aoftrian  Bsab^Bt,  6  miles 
WSWfOfHereolhals.  .  . 
..  il^yt^QHAy,  in  2o«logy,  a  fpecies  ofanteiopet 
and  ciafied  in  that  genuA,  .by  Dri,  Gmelin  and 
Pallas,  MelTrs.  Pennant,.  Kerr^ &c.  though  othere 
reckon. M  a  fpecies^  of  Bos.  '<  It  feema^'  indeed, 
^ys  Bewick,  in  bis  Hifi^  0/  Quadr.  **  to  be  iif  a 
middle  nature,  between  the  cow  and  the  deer,- 
and  carried  the  appearance  of  both  in  ite  form. 
In  fise*  i.^  ia  as  much  fmaller  than  the  one>  aa  it  is 
large;r.than  the  other:  its  body>  homs^'and  taiU 
are  not  unlike  thoCe  of  a  biiU ;  and  the  head,  neck, 
and  legs,  are  fimilar  to  thoiie  of  .a  deer.  See  Ca- 
PEA,  §\Uf  N''  14 }  and  Plate  UX  Mr  Bewick 
concludes,  his  account  of  it  by  obferving,  that 
**  U.  renaaina  to  be  coniidered,  whether  this  raie 
animal;  might  not  be  propagated  with  fucceft  in 
this  coqptcy. .  That  it  will  breed  here  is  evident 
from  expefieoce;!  and  if  it  'ihould  prove  dorile 
eno^git  to  be  eagly  trained  ta  labour,  its  great 
CuriftrveTa  and  confiderable,ftrength  might  be  ap^ 
plied  to  the  moft  vahiable  purposes.? 
.  NYLQD£S£,  [A..r.  New  Lodeie,]  a  town  of 
Swedehy  in  W.  Gothland;  built. in  isASt  by  emi- 
grants from  Old  Lodefe,  and  governed  by  its  owtt 
laws.    It  .WM  burst  by  the  Danes,  in  x6i^. 

NYM,  a  river  of  jFrance,  in  the  dep.  of  Ferets^ 
and  late  duchy  of  Luxemburg ;  which  Tupa  into 
t^he  Sour,  below  £chternaoh. 

NYMBURG,  a  town  of  Bohemia^  on  the  £lbe. 
It  waa  taken  by  the  Saxons  in  1634.  Lon.  15.  34. 
£•    I^t.  50.  xo.  N. 

.  (i.)  *  NYMPH,  »./.  [*v/4^  5  nyn^ba, Lat.]  i.  A 
goddefs  of  the  woods,  meadows,  or  waters.-^ 
And  as  the  moifture  which  the  thirfty  earth 
Sucks  from  the  iea,  to  fill  her  empty  veins, . 

From  out  her  womb  at  laft  doth  take  a  birth. 
And  runs  9  jB;)vgl^  along  thegrafTy  plains.  Davits* 
%^  A  lady,    In  poetry.-* 

The  nM»iip6 1  dare  not,  need  not  name.  WaJien 
•  (a.)  Nymph,  in  entomology,  that  ftate  of  wing* 
ed  infers  between  their  living  in  the  form  of  a 
worm  and  their  appearing  in  the  winged  or  mtfft  ' 
per£ed  Jftate.  The  eggs  of  infeds  are  firft  hatch- 
ed into,  a  kind  of  worms  or  maggots ;  which  after- 
wards pais  into  the  nymph  ftate,  furrounded  with 
O^lla  OP  (^ifes  oi  their  own  ikins:  fo  that,  in 
rfsality,  thei<?  i^ynaphs  are  only  the  embryo  infers 
wrapped  up  in  thi^  coyering,  from  which  they 
at  laft  get  loofe^  though  not  without  great  difii« 
Oilj^y.  Qurijag  this  nymph  finite  the  creature  lofet 
ita  motion.  Swammerc&m  x^lla  it  njmpha  awe- 
Ua^  or  fimply  awciiai  and  others>  give  it  the 
name  of  cbryfaTu^t  a  tesm  of  the  like  import ;  (See 
CHRvaALis,  $  I — VL)  but  modem  entomologifta 
prefer  the  term  Pupa  to  both«  See  £htomo» 
LOGY,  ^e^,  IV. 

(3,)Nymphs,  in  mythology,  (f  ij.^c/*»»')  were 
certain  inferior  goddefies,  inhabiting  the  moun* 
tains,  wx)od9,  winters,  6cc«  faid  to  be  tl^  dajugh- 
ters  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  All  the  univerfe 
was  rieprefented  as  full  of  thefe  nynaphs,  who  are 
diftinguifhed  into  ieveral  rank»  or  olaflRper  The 
g^eral'diviiion  of  them  was  into  ee\eJiial?xA  ter-' 

rejlrial* 
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refiriaL    , The  former  Wer6  called'  OrA!ii£^  and'   nymphs  and  their  xvirbs  and  diftafiiy  and  carioua 
wdpe  iufppbred  to  be  inteUigences  that  governed  .    *    ..     •  .     ^     . 

the  heavenly  bodies- or  iph^es :  The  latter,  called 
Epigeiaf  prefided  over  the  feveral  parts -oJF  the^in- 
in-tor  workiy  and  were  dtVtded  into  thofe'of  the 
water  and  thofe  of  the  earth*  -The  nymphs  of  the 
water  were  the  ocEANitiDEft,  or  nymphs  of  the 
ocean ;  the  N8aBiDS>  the  nymphs  of  the  fea ;  the- 
NAiADs  and  ephydriadesi  the  nymphs  of  the  foun« 
tauis;  and.the  Hmtiiadeji  the  nymphs  of  thelakesi 
The  nymphs  of  Uie  earth  wer»  the  wrtades^  or 
nymphs  of  the  mountains ;  the  napma^  nymphs  of 
the- meadows;  and  the  dryads  and  hamadry- 
ads, who  were  nymphs  of-the  forefts  and  groves.' 
Be&des  thcfe  we  {meet  wkh  nymphs  who  took- 
their  nAmes  from  particular  countries,  rivers,  5cc. 
as  the  dtharomaie$%  fo  called  from  mount  Cf  th«- 
RON  in  Bosbtia^e  dodomidss,  from  Dodona';'Ti. 
BERiADES)  from  Che  Tiber,  &c*  Goat» 'were 
fometimes  facrifked  to  the  nymphs;  but  their' 
conftant  oflferings  were  milk,  oil,  honeys  and 
wine.  The  following  account  of  nymphs  is 
given  in  ChandUr^s  Greece,  "  They  were'fuppo-' 
led  to  enjoy  longevity,  but  not  tc^  belmmibrta]? 
They  were  bAieved  to  delight  k  fprings  and' 
fountains.  They  are  defdrifaed  as  (leeplefs^  and 
as  dreaded  by  the  country  people.  They  -were 
lufcepttblejof  paffion.  The  Argonauts  landing  on 
the  ihore  of  the  Propontis  to  dine  in  their  way  to 
Coichos,  fcnt  Hylas,  a  boy,  for  water,  whotitf- 
covered  a  lonely  fountain,  in  whith  the  nymphs 
Eunica,  Malis,  and  Nycheia  were  preparing  to 
.dance;  and  thefe  feeing  him  were  enamoured, 
and,  feizing  him  by  the  hand  as  he  was  filling  his 
vafe,  pulled  him  in.  The  deities,  their  copart- 
ners in  the  cave,  are  fuch  as  prefided  with  them 
over  rural  and  paftoral  affairs.— The  nymphs,  it 
was  the  popular  perfuafion,  occafionally  appear- 
ed;  and  nympholepsy  is  charaAerized  as  a 
frenzy  which  arofe  from  having  beheld  them. 
Superftition  difpofed  the  mind  to  adopt  delufion 
for  reality,  and  gave  to  a  fancied  viHon  the  effi- 
cacy of  full  convidioD.  The  foundation  was  per- 
haps no  more  than  an  indirect,  partial,  or  obfcure 
view  of  fotne  harmlefs  girl,  Vrho  had  approached 
the  fountain  on  a  like  errand  with  Hylas,  or  was 
retiring  after '(he  had  filled  her  earthen  pitcher. 
Among  the  facred  caves  on  record,  one  on  mount 
Ida  in  Crete  was  the  propehy  of  Jupiter,  and  one 
by  Lebadea  in  Bopotia  of  Trophonius.  Both  thefe 
were  oracular.  ^See  Trophonius.)  '  But  the  com- 
mon owners  of  caves  were  the  oymphs,  ahd  thefe 
were  fometimes  local.  On  Cithsnroii  in  Bceotia, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  were  poflelfed  by  nymphs 
called  SPHRAGitiDEs,  whofe  cave,  once  alfo 
oracular,  was  on  a  fummit  ot  the  mountain*  Theiir 
dwellings  had  generally  a  well  or  fpring  Of  water; 
the  former  often  a  colle^ion  of  moifture  conden* 
fed  or  exuding  from  the  roof  and  fides ;  and  this, 
in  many  inftanccs,  being  pregnant  with  ftony  par- 
ticles, concreted,  and  marked  its  paflage  by  in- 
cruftations,  the  ground>work  in  all  ages  and  coun- 
tries of  idle  tales  framed  or  adopted  by  fuperftiti- 
otis  and  credulous  peo|>le.  A  cave  in  Paphiago- 
nia  was  (acred  to  the  nymphft  who  inhabited  the 
mounltalns  abont  Heracieat  it  was  long  and 
wide,  and  pervaded  by  cold  water,  clear  as  cryf- 
tat.    Theie  jrKb'*were  fccn  bowls  ot  ftone,  and 


exciting  adimratfon.  The  poet  vrtio  has 
deferibed  this  grotto,  defefves  not  to  be  regard- 
ed, as  fcrviTely  copying  Horter;  he  may  juftly 
datih  to'i^nk  as  an  original  topographer.  The 
piety  of'  Archidamus  fumifhed  a  retreat  for  the 
nyihphs,  where  they  might  find  (helter  and  pro- 
vtfi^n,  if  diftreffed ;  whether  the  fun  parched  up 
their  trees,  tsr  Jupiter  enthrdhed  in  clouds  upon  the 
mountain-top  feared  them  with  his  red  lightning 
and'  terrible  thunder,  pouring  down  a  delnge  of 
rain,  or  brightening  the  fummits  with  his  ihow." 

NYMPH2B,  in  anatomy,  two  membranaceous 
parts,  fituated  on  each  fide  the  rima.  They  are 
of  a  red.colptir,  and  cavernous  ftru^re,  fome- 
what  refembHng  the  wattles  under  a  cock's  throat. 
They  are  fometimes  fmaller,  fometimes  larger; 
and  are  contiguous  to  the  prseputium  c^  the  cli- 
toris, and  joined  to  the  interior  fide  of  tl/e  labia. 
See  Anatomy,  $  317, 

(I.)  NYMPH  JEA,'in  ahtiquity,  ftrudures  about 
which  the  learned  are  not  agreed.  Some  take 
tberh  to  have  been  grottos,  deriving  their  name 
from  the  itatutes  of  the  nymphs  with  which  they 
were  adorned ;  but  that  they  were  confiderable 
works,  appears  fix>m  their  being  executed  by  the 
emperors,  (fee  Ammiariy  FiSw,  and  CapitoHmu  ;) 
or  by  the  city  praefedh.  In  an  infcription,  the 
term  is  Written  nj/mfium.  None  of  all  thefe  nym- 
pbsea  have  lafted  down  tp  pur  time,  except  one, 
difcbvered  fdme  years  ago  between  Naples  and 
Veluvius.  It  is  a  fc^uare  building,  with  only  one 
entrance,  and  fome  (teps  that  went  down  to  it. 
On  the  Tight  hand,  in  entering  towards  the  head, 
there  is  a  fountain  of  the  poreft  water.;  along 
which  is  laid  a  naked  Arethufa  of  the  whitelt 
marble;  the  bottom  or  ground  is  of  vai^egated 
marble,  and  encompafTed  with  a  canal  fed  by  the 
water  from  the  fountain :  the  walls  are  fet  round 
with  (hells  and  pebbles  of  various  colours;  by 
the  fetting  of  which,  as  by  fo  many  ftrokes  in  a 
pifture,  are  expreflPed  the  tz  months  of  the  year, 
and  the  4  political  vh-tues ;  alfo  the  rape  of  Pro- 
ferpine;  Pan  playing  on  his  reed,  and  footbing 
his  flock  ;  l)efides  the  reprefentations  of  nymphs 
fwimming,  faiKng,  and  wantoning  00  fifhes,  &c. 
It  feems  pretty  eviilent  that  the  nympha^a  were 
public  baths;  for  at  the  fame  time  that  they  were 
fumifhed  with  pleafing  grottoes,  they  were  alfo 
fupplied  with  cooling  ftreams,  by  which  they 
were  rendered  exceedingly  delightful,  and  drew 
great  numbers  of  people  to  frequent  them.  Silence 
feems  to  have  been  a  particular  requifite  there,  as 
appears  by  this  infcription,  NjmpJth  /ociy  hihe^ 
knfa%  tace*  - 

(II.)  Nymphaa,  in  botany,  the  water  lily  ; 
a  geoiM  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
polyandria  clafb  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  54th  order,  Mi/cellanca. 
The  corolla  is  polypetalous;-  the.calvx  t^raphyl- 
loos  or  pentaphyllous ;  the  berry  multilocular  and 
truncated.    There  are  5  fpecies*;  viz^ 

X.  Nymph AA  alba,  the  white  tvafer  iiiy^  is  a 
native  of  Britain,  and  grows  in  lakes  and  ditches. 
The  root  has  an  aftrtngent  and  bitter  tafte»  like 
thofe  of  moft  aquatic  plants  that  run  deep  into 
the  mud.  The  Highlanders  make  a  dye  with  it, 
of  a  dark  chefnut  colour* 
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live  of  China,  is  highly  extolled  in  that  country 
for  its  virtuest  ^nd  ranked  amoog.^hofe.  plaotB 
Vfhich  are  ^piployedjiii  the,  compofitioii  of  tife 
llgm  (^immortality.  Thi  feda,are^bej»^^en 
asR-e  cat  filberts  in  E)irqpej/Jfley,arf;TOpfe  (i^ 


N    Y    M  (    915    )  N    Y    M        . 

plantiD  kttt  sfi^'the  eentve  of  the  lower  difl:  or  fiir- 
iaoeb .  From- this  oentre,  upon  the  upper  forfacey 
ifliiefiike^ays,  a  great  ninnber  of  iarge  rtbs^  tnr 
verve.St'whicb^  towards  the  ciwrnpafcrence,  arc  AU 
Sfiie^txid  (ulidivided  into  a  ijnail  narober  of  Tery 

,..  ^^--.^   -,  j^  ^  _  ^^^      _  „^     miDUte^paka.    T^c.  flowc^ra  are  large;; flefli^o* 

licate  when  tbey  are  green,  Jbut  hardei»p^,diRe(-  loured,  and  confift  of  numerou^.petala,  difpofedt 
tioD ;  tfcey  are  preferved  in  many  diflewpi Awy*  4iiin.lhe.«fther'fpA:ifc8  .of  .water-lily; /■  two' or 
with  fugar.  The  rodt  of  thi«^la,Qt.  is  aUGr..ad  ^npreirofii'a...  The  feedAnelTel  isfliaped  like.a  topi 
mittcdby  thcCfiincfeio_tbei^,t^^Piin»wha^yer  behng  broad  and  circular  above,  naerow  and  aU 
mamier  \t  be  prepared*  it'  iV^eoually  who^£om«.  ^|]ft'-iM>in|eiiJbelow..  It  .i»  ditided'  Into  Several 
Great  quantitit^  are  pfckled  withjfaU  an^.vtnegjif,  "^iftin^  cells,  "which  fon»  .fi>>  many -targe  round 
which  they  referveto  oat  with  tteir  riCe. ;,  Whffi  .fiolesDpon  the  fuiiice  6f  the  fruit;  each  contain- 
reduced  to  powder/  it  iMtei,fexcellept  fbuB  ^ith  ring  a.fingle  ieedtf^With  the  floww  of  this  plant, 
water  and  milk.    The  leaves-  of  r  tixf  4nepii^r.  are    which  i^  facred  among  tfaefaeothem,  they  adorn 


much  ufed  for  wrapping  up'i^ftsY  fi&i  ^ialt  prpr 
TifioD,  &c.  When  dry»  thQ\Chip/eii^,pii|;.tb«||i 
with  ibeir  (iQoking  tpbacco,  |»  render  it  ibfter  aod 

milder.      . ,       ,    .,. ;  .,.:,.  r.^\u    v 

3.  NYMPkSA.LOTmi,  .the,£G(XPr4All'I«OTV.99 

with  heart-(baped  tooth^  I^ves^* thought tpbe 
peculiar  to  Egjpty  is  thus  mentjooed  by  Herodo- 
tus: "  When  the  river  Kile  is  beconie  -fuU^  ^nd 
all  the  grounds  round  it  are  a  pcrifei^t  fea,  i^f 
grows  a  raft  quantity  of  lilies,  which'  t^e.  Egypti- 
ans call  lotusf  in  th^  wa^er.  After  thfiy  .hf(vp:c^t 
rbem,  they  dry  them  in  thet  fun ;  theo,  havtqg 
parched  the  feed  within  the  lotus,  which  is  moS 
like  the  poppy,  they  make  bnead  of  it>  bakiog  it 
with  fire.  The  root  alfo  of  the  lotus  is  eatable, 
eaGly  becoming  fweet*  being  ^oundf  and  of*  the 
fize  of  an  apple/'  M.  Savary  meotions  H  as  groW" 
ing  in  the  rivulets  and'  on  the  fides  of  the  lakes  1 
and  there  are  two  forts  or  varieties  of  the  plaiit^ 
the  one  with  a  white,  the  other  with  a  bluiih 
flower.  ^  The  calyx  (he  iayi)  blows  like  a  large 
tolip,  and  diffufes  a  fweet  uselU  refemhUng  that 
of  the  lily.  The  firft  (brt  produces  a  round  root 
like  that  of  a  potatoe ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
banks  of  the  lake  Bilenzel  feed  upon  it.  The  ri> 
▼ulets  in  the  environs  of  Damietta  are  covered 
with  this  maj^c  flower,  which  rifes  upward^  of 
two  feet  above  the  water.''  The  high  veneratiqa 
in  which  the  njmphaa  iatot  was  held  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, is  well  known ;  and  it  is  (till  equally  gene- 
rated by  the  Hindoos.  Sir  William  Jonesi.in 
fpeaking  of  Brimha,  Vifimou,  and  Shiva*  as  em- 
blematical repreibiUtioDS  of  the  Deity>  ^ys^  **  th^ 
nympbaea  lotos  was  anciently  revenxi  In  Egyptt 
as  it  is  at  prefent  in  Hindoftan,  Thibet,  and  N<^v 
The  Thibetians  are  laid  to  embelliih  their  temple! 
and  altars  with  it ;  and  a  native  of  Nepal  Biadft 
proftration  before  it  on  entering  ay  ftudy,  where 
the  fine  plaot  and  beautiful  flowers  lay  for  exaaur 
aation.** 


the  altars  of  their  telnplfcs :  they  ^aint  their  gods 
fittiAg.lipoo  it.;.atid  make  ule  of  iiich  pidures  to 
animate  the  minds  of  the  piour  upon  their  death- 
beds#  ixA  to  Aile  theu-.'affedtians  to  beavem  The 
Italks,  whidi  -are  ufed  as  t  pot  herb,  are  of  a  woo* 
derfut  length.  The  root  is  very  long,  extendiit- 
felf  tranfverfialy,.  is.  of  the  thicfcnefs  6f  a  man's 
arm«  jointed  and  fibrous,  with  long'  intervals  be* 
twixt  the  joints.  The  fibres  furround'thejomts 
|n  verticiUr. or  whirls. 

.  (1.)  NYMPHJEUM,in  ancient  gepgraphyi  a 
lacred  place  near  .Apolhinia,  in  I11yncum,'fe;pditig 
forth  contuuiaUy.lire  in  detached  ilreams  from  a 
green  valley  and  verdant  naeadows.  :  (Plutarch,) 
DtoCafiius  adds,  that  the.  fice  neither  bums  up 
uorparcherfheearthy  but  that  herbs  and  tribes 
grow  and  thrive  n^r  it,  and  therefore  the  place 
is  called  fiym/A^nMi;  near  which  was  an  «trac1e 
of  fuch  a  nature^  (hat  the  fire,  to  fliow  that  the 
wifli  was  granted,  confunied  the  frankinccnfe 
thrown  into  it :  but  repcflled  it,  ia  cafe  the  delire 
was  rejeaed.  It  was  there  that  a  fleeping  fatyr 
was  once  caught  and  brought  to  ^ylla  as  he  re^ 
torqed  from  the  Mitiiridatic  war.  This  pionfter 
had  the  fame  features  as  the  poets  afcribe  to  the 
latyr.  -  He  was  interrogated  by  Sylla  and  his  in- 
len>rcters;  but  his  articulations  were  unintelli* 
giblfe;  and  the  Roman  fpnmedfrom  him  a  creature 
ilrhiGh  feemed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  beaft 
more  than  that  of  a  man;. 

m(s.)  I^YMPHJEilM,  in  antiquity*,  a  public  ball 
afagttidcently- decorated,  for  entertainment.  Arc. 
and  where  tho&r  who  wanted  Convenience  at 
home  beU  their  ntaniage  feails}  whence  the 
name.    ■     .         \ 

H  NYMPH*BAMid,  i  great  fifhing  bank  in  the  Irifli 
fea,  fituated  about  zo  leagues  off  the  coaft  of  ttie 
county  bf  Wateford,  and  promceof  Muniiery 
i<  leagues  SS£.  of  the  Jiigh  head  of  Dungarvan. 
It  abounds  with^ cod,  Jingv  ikate,  bream,  whiting, 


4-  NvMf  HAA  LuTEA,  tht ^eliow  fuotet  lifyi  is    and  other  fifli.;  and  was  difcovered  by  Mr  DoylCj 


a  native  of  Britain,  growing  m  lakes  and  ditches. 
Linnseus  tells  us,  that  the  fwine  are  fond  of  the 
leaves  and  roots,  and  that  the  fmoke  of  it  will 
drive  away  crickets  and  blattx^  or  cock-roacbesi 
out  of  houies. 

5.  N7MPH/EA  Nelumbo,  is  a  native  of  the 
£aa  and  Weft  Indies,  called  NeJumbo  in  Ceylon. 
The  leaves  which  reft  upon  the  furface  of  the  wa- 
ter are  ffflooth,  undivided,  perfedly  round,  thick, 
target'fhaped,  and  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in 
d  imeter.  The  footftalk  of  the  leaves  is  prickly ; 
2nd  iaferted,  not  into  bafe,  or  margin,  as  in  moft 


who  on  July  Z5th  1736,  failed  to  it,  in  company 
with  (even  men^  on  board  the  Nymph,  a  friyall 
veflel  of  about  11  guns.  It  is  well  adapted  for  a 
fifliing  companv. 

NYMPHEA,  an  ifland  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Sar- 
dmia ;  13  miles  W.  of  Roffa. 

NYMPHIDIUS,  Sabinus,a  perfop  of  mean  de* 
fcent,  but  appointed  bv  Nero  coliea^e  of  Tigel- 
linus  in  the  command  of  the  praetorian  guards. 
About  the  time,  however,  that  the  German  legi- 
ons revolted  from  this  defpicable  prince,  he  was 
tlfo  betrayed  by  Nymphidiu9)  and  abandoned  ^y 

his 
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iHtgaatdl.    Kympbidiut  pretendei  to  iipou$^  «f'4ii«^at^belon^bs' tor  ifbebM^id^ 

tiffiGaufeofGaHB*  but  after  Nen>'»  death,  ufvrf^  |34at>t8f  «nd  in  the  ii^tDta)  (nHhod  finking  und^r 

ed  the  fupreme  aottaoritr.    Gailn,  bowenei^'waib  tlM&^.  iith.<^rdefr^{^r^^^.,  The'1i«fffiaphrodlte 

4tBia  acknowlegcd  and  pfXKhfimedy  tnd^^Nyn^  ««] jbr  fr'duk)<{iiq)arm,s^tbM  js  na^c^^  the 

^idiut),  aotwkMbnidiog  his  Mifices^ debeAeAkmA  <fh«ni«ft 4fe^lMrjmei^  U  one  prftil^  fhr  fruit  a 

Uidn  hf .  the  foldiors  who  were t)rocUiBMig<Salba.  pltiM  iiifiAlbr;  'Th<^ itJaMrcalyx  is  quitiquepanite* 

dw  Nsa6,.N'='  11.  .-^  ^'>  1^-  •        '    i  iw <<6iMI!i;  ^tid  i^  <(amhia.    Hiere  is  cn!y  one 

NYMPIUS,  an  «idciit-hiftofiaB>fi»niJlii.H«.  Tpc«5A;  t«ji.     :  ^  * 

racku,  who  wn&te.  k  Ivitibvf  of  J^leiaodcf  ^He       NV'ssil  A^)0rfdjt,  the  t^i^Rl^Lb  THE^.     It  h 

-^ rttWft*-^ "     '  ^  ' 


Oreati,  in  s4  booksk  \t£iiM,  vii. 


1     tf  d«»etdClohflr ' 


^iltrbb/a  nativ^.of  tnoifl  or 


4»  NYMPBiSH:^ij^\  iJFroi»tt>4^}>  Reliiing   ^litenr  J^feces:  in  Aineti^  :aiid  ^otliiits  of  two 

rnympks.; /Ifldyiike^-*^  '  .-'*•'»      •  '    »    iratfeties^    x;  .'TheJ'' rtrt«-1ca^W  j  and  -a.    The 

Te.tdinp  yH  to mmphijk  mmi  ' ' '      'Dmud.    ftMted^leflr^ed  fOpeK    f^  'the  gnHreleave^i  tzt- 


to        . 

stdinp  yH  to  ;»ff*^jfft _ 

NYMPHODORU6,  an  ancient  hiftonaiil»  borii 

inSyiacufi?,  who  wrote  a  hjftory  of  ^icilf.         ' 

J^YMPHOI^PSY.'  8feelfYimf,'J  3.  ' 

NYMPHOMANIA.    8eellBmCiaB,/jQ^.  ! 

J4YNB.    SecNEw.  -      " 

KYON»  B.aQnfider^blectowtt  of  flMritzcrlavd,  Ui 

Ihe canton.of  Berii,  and  espfitdlof :a ><bitarwicfc  lb 

named,  with  a  daftle.    It  ftands  deligfatliilly  upcm 

the  edge  of  tte  kike  of  GeneTa^i  in  the* very  piMk 

where  H*  begina  tb  widens  and  in  a  noft  ^ohaniv- 

iog  country^  commonly  called  P€Nf9>ie  VkuJ*    It 

was  anciently  called  Colouia  £qut^ti$'Noioianumt 

and»  ar  a  proof  «f  nte  antiquity^  fev«nal^  Roman 

infcrtptions  and  other  ancient^  rrmains  havfc  beeik 

frequently  difeolrered  in  the o(i£(ki^UJof  the  xAmA, 

L^n.  ^,;ib.^  £.    Lat.46.&4»N»       .  .       ^ 

:NYONH,  or  Nu)ils»  at  town  ^  France^lh^tfah 
dep;  of  Broh>e;  and. lata! provt  of 'Dftnt)h!ayr^ 
toe  foot,  of  a  mouiltain*  on  the  AigeeSy  with  -  % 
fine  bridge,  of  one  acch  ereded.  by  the  Rohiana. 
It  has  a  mineral  fprii^  cilled  Pcmtiasf  aadnuanu*- 
fadturesy  of  wociJIen»  i'oap,  &c.'  it  is  8*  miles  KW. 
of  Buis,  and  ao  NW.  6f  Oraage.  *Lofn»5.  e5-  Bl 
Lat.  44.46.1^. 

.  ^YQUAM,  a  /town,  of  Sweden,  hi  UpkHH>.      ' 
*  NYS.  [A  comiptioD  of  «f  «.]    Konfelr;-iK(t 

iu    OWbtelc.—  

Thou  andeft  fiialty  where  «f/t0^  found;  -: 

(i.)NYSA«  or  Niusa,  in  ancient  geogsaphf, 
a  town  of  Ethiopia,  S.  of  Egypt..  Some  placek 
in  Arabia.  This  city»  with  another  Of  the  fame 
name  in  India,  wasXacaed  to  Bacchus,  who  was 
iaid  t;o  hare  been  educated  these  by  the  nynatflii 
of  the  place»  Aid  who  .recei?ed  ike  name  of  DS^ 
s!X/(»i,fr«dn.Aioc.Juikiter9.aad:;Ntt4«,  the  place  of 


fHo  tiee,'  In  \ti  natfve  foil  and  cHniate»  ^ows  to 
'ti«ar  30  fecit  m^K^/  ih  this  <h>dntr3f  iU  fixe  varies 
ai:^rdikig' td  tnti'fi^if  'Or  fitoatlop^  In'  a  molft 
Ti^  earth,  ifcW!  fHeftefedi  %  riies'pear'tp  »o  feet ; 
ifln  others,  that  are ^IHs  fa, -it  naakrf^llowcr  pro- 
grsfs,  and  is  proportiojially  low^.  The  bt^oche^  ; 
«re  woe  tert,%w«?f otiB ;  '*Mc!  it.^  rift8;S^itil  ^  regu- 
lar  trunk/atj^hc  top*of  wtech  tHhp|fc5ifi1ilTy  grow. 
The'  teavsei  'Sue*  ',bt :  a  lape^olaf^  fighn^ >nd  of  a 
fine  i!gttt-^Hieifrt*o!6ur.  They  t?nd  in  acnte  points, 
aiM  "aifeHrSY^iiWafcenial,  of  a  th1c*kilh.cotififtence, 
^}ft;  gV<M^  sIFedih^atdy  on  pmty  long  fbotttslks, 
ahd  offtn  irttiiih  their  teriiute  late  in  the  autuipn. 
THt  floircri,  ^^fticlir^re  not  very  ohiamentUl,  are 
pTodncWfWim'tbe  fides  of  the  "branches,  growing 
Ibaletiin^s'lfing^y,  fomethnes  many  together,  on 
ar;fbbtftafr.'  ^/Theylre  of  ^  grecpift  colour  ;  and, 
hiUh^  febhnfries  where  'tJieT  ^^orally  grow,  arc 
fueceeded  by'  tyr^l  di-ntseSi  -ftWcloflng  ova!,  acute, 
ftrrtiwed  nut*.  -.Ift  England  they  feldom  pro- 
duce; fruit;  \L.Thc  /errateJ4eaved  tvpelo  tree 
■gvow's  uAiiifty  AeariV  30  feet  in  height^  and  divides 
Ififo'  brtnfch^*  near  Ue  t6^ 'like  the  othciC.  The  I 
katejl  are  oUbng,  pointed,  of  altghtjgreen  co- 
h90r,'aikl  come-otrt  K^ithout  brder  on  Iqng  foot- 
Hatlkrf.-'The  flowptR  come'ojt  from  the  wings  of 
ieatee^  on  fong-  fo6tftalk«.  *  They  are  final!,  of  a 
l^reeftifli  colour;  kmi  are  fiicc^e{!ed  1>y  oral 
dtii))(%  ctthtainlng  fhmpointcd  nnts^ahout  the 
€ee  df  a  French  oHve.  Tne  propagatipn  of  thcfe 
tftf6s  is  M)m  feeds,  wWch '  come  t^Qpi.  .America. 
Asftdn  as.th^  arrifb.'they  ihould  fee  town  in 
tirge  pots  cxf  light  fandy  earth  ^  in^  deep. 
No  p1an49'cdihe  up  the  ilKt  fprlng.  Thie^rdener, 
lifter  tills  work  is  done,  ftoidd  plup^^ls  pots 

,^ ,  .      ,  .  up  <lo^heirrims  in  Ihe  Traturfi  gfound;' and  if  it 

his  education.   Bacchus  made  this  place  the  feat  of   h^a6i^p)aec;  tt  wffi  he  the  t>€tter.'   Weed 


his  empircr  knd  the.  capital  of  th»  cefaqveted  na- 
tions of  the  eaft.  ...  -Ti 
.  (a—to.)  Nysa,  or  NTsaA,^M'iilfo  the  vaat 
of. other  9  towtis. .  One  of.  their  :«ias  fMnont,  na 
the  coa^of  £u!b«ea«.for  its  vioes^vMikih.grew  la 
fuch  an  uncommon  minner,  that  if  a  tw%  Was 
planted  in  the  groUnd  in  the  mbraiRgi,'it  iraihe- 
diately  produce]  grapes^  which  were  fnil-'tipe^tai 
th*  evening.  Another  was  a  ciiyaf  Thrace*;  a»t 
other  feated  on  the  top  of  Mount  Pamaflus,  and 
facred  to  Bacchus* 

NYSiEUS,  a  fumame  of-  Bacchus,  from  Nyik, 
where  hf  was  wcnihipped. 

NYSAS,  a  river  of  Ethiopia. 

NYSLOT,  a  ftrottg  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Livo* 
nia,  with  a  caftle*;  feated  on  the  Narva,  among 
l^rge  marfhes*    Lon.  a6.  SS'  £•    L^^*  58*  46.  N. 

;i.)  NYSSA,  in  botany;  a  g^nos  «f  the  order 


ing  mod  he  ohferv^  during  the.fummer;  and  a 
fiNr  fiifce  tiralhes  fficmld  be  pricked  rotmd  the  pots 
hi  Norember,'' uhidi'  v^\\\  prevent ^  the' "  grou n d 
from  freezing,  and  forward  AeiCDnring  i^  of  the 
feeds.  In  the  next  fpring,  the  pots  fhoidd  l>e 
fjlinj^ed  into  a  hot-bed,  after  which  the  feeds  will 
foon  appear.  As  much  air  as  pofiiblc,  ^nd  veater- 
fng^  Ihould  be  afforded  them ;  and  they  tnuft  be 
hatdened  foon  to  be  fet  out.  The  pots  fhoold 
Chen  be  plunged  to  their  rims  again  in  the  natural 
mould;  where  they  are  to  remain  tiH  October. 
Watering  muft  be  given  them ;  and  they  fhoulJ 
alfo  be  fhaded  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  0<fla> 
her,  they  muft  be  houfed  with  ot^er  green- 
houfe  plants,  or  elfe  &t  under  a  hot-bed  frame.  01 
fome  other  cover  during  winter.  The  3d  fprinjj 
they  ihould  be  taken  out  of  the  larger  pots,  and 
each  planted  m  a  fmaller,  tn  which  their  growth 
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may  be  affifted  by  a  gentle  beat  in  a  Bed ;  and  If 
they  are  [Planted  up  to  tfaerinrrs  tii  a'moiff  p1ace» 
and  (haded  in  dry  weather,  they  will  grow  very 
wpM.  Thdfagti  by  this  time  they  fhould  have  be- 
cone  hardy,  yet  it  will  be  proper  to  Ihelter  thera 
the  winter  following  h)  bad  weatiier.  They  re- 
quirf  little  care  niore  during  their  (lay  hi  th^ 
pots,  which  may  be  either  two,  three,  or  ntore 
years,  if  they  are  Ikrge  enough  j  when  in  fpring 
they  may  be  turned' otrt;  with  the  mould,  into  the 
places  where  they  strc  to  remain,  which  ought 
always  to  be  moift  and  properly  fheltered. 

(3,  3.)  NrssA.    See  Nysa,  N°  if  t. 

NYS  TADT,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Ftnfand,  on 
the  Gulpb  of  Bothnia,  with  a  gobd  harbour  and 


great  ttade;  %t  miles  NW.  of  Abo.  In  i^%t,  a 
treaty  ofpeace  was  concluded  in  it  between  Swe- 
den and  Ruffia. 

NYSTED,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  Laland ; 
which  has  a  good  trade  to  Germany*  In  15601 
and  1700  it  fuffered  much  by  file.  It  is  19  mtles 
S£  of  Nalkow.    Lon.  11.  40.  £.  Lat.  54.  45*  N. 

NYSUM,  a  town  of  Durtiam,  on  the  Tees 

NYU-GHE,  or  Kin,  an  empire  which  arofe  ill 
eaffern  Tartwry  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. From  the  founder  of /this  empire,  the  late 
Chinefe  emperof  Kang-bi  faid  that  his  family  was 
defcendedl    See  China  $  9, 10,  and  Tartaey. 

NYWICHWANNOCK,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  runs  into  the  Pilbataqua. 
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(i.)  ♦  r\  Has  in  Englifli  a  long  found  ; .  as, 
^^  droruy  groantfione^  aloney  cloke^  broke f 
caaUiroR;  or  ihort,as^o/,  knot tjfioty  prongs  long.  It 
is  uAially  denoted  long  by  a  fervile  a  fbbjotned;  as^ 
moan,  or  by  e  at  the  end  of  the  fyllable ;  as,  boner 
i^hcn  thefe  vowels  are  not  appended,  it  is  gene- 
rally Ihorl,  except  before  //;  as,  droIUJcrolU  and 
eren  then  fonrretimes  (hort ;  as,  loll.  i.  0  is  u fed 
as  an  interjedlion  of  Wifbing  or  exclamation. — 0 
thai  we,  who  have  refifted  aJl  the  defigns  of  his 
love,  would  now  try  to  defeat  that  of  his  anger ! 

Decay  of  Piety. 
0/  were  he  prefenti  that  h?s  eyes  and  hands 
Might  fee  and  urge  the  death  which  he  com- 
mands. Dryd, 
».  0  is  ufed  with  no  great  elegance  by  Shakijpeare 
for  a  circle  or  oval. — 

Can  this  cockpit  hold  « 
T^e  vafty  field  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  0,  the  very  calks 
Thai  did  alfright  the  air  at  AgincouVt  ?  Shak, 
(2.)  O  is  ufed,  i;  As  a  ietter ;  2.  as  a  numeral ; 
3.  ^s  an  abbreviation ;  4.  as  a  patronymic  in  narnes ; 
5.  it 7  a  mark  in  mufic ;  and  6.  as  a  word;  I.  As 
a  LfeTTER,  O  is  the  14th  iijf  the  alphabet  and  the 
4!h  voweU  Its  found  is  ofleil  fo  fofi  as  to  rtquire 
i!  dnuble,  and  that  chiefly  in  the  mldc^le  of  words ; 
.?  ::cofs^  reproof i  &c.  And  in  fome  words  tliis  00 
')  prononnced  Hke  »  (hort,  as  \xt  foody  bioo/,  Sec. 
Tne  Greeks  had  two  0*s ;  vfz.  omicron,  0,  and 
omega,  «;  the  firft  pronounced  on  the  tip  of  the 
lips  with  a  (harder  found  j  the  fecond  in  the 
roidiile  of  the  mouth,  with  a  fuller  found,  equal" 
n  CO  in  our  language.  The  lonpr  and  fhort  pro- 
Minciation  of  oiir  O  arc  eqiiivalent  to  the  two 
Greek  ones;  the  firft,  as  in  fuppofe;  the  id  as  in 
ibcy.  JI.  As  a  numeral,  O  was  fometimes  ufed 
for  II  among^the  ancients;  and  with  a  dafh 
tTver  it  thus,  o,  for  11, coo.  In  modern  arith- 
'netic,  it  is  ulcd  for  the  cypher  and  reprefents  no- 
thing,  by  which  that  ftience  and  all  othcts  con- 
ne<fted  with  it  hJlve  been  brought  to  their  prefent 
ftjtte  of  perfeftion.  (See  Arithwbtic,  Index.) 
III.  As  an  ASREviATioN,  in  the  notes  of  the 
arcients,  O.  CON.  is  rend  opur  conduSum;  O..C, 
Q.  opera  confilioqtte  ;  O.  D.  M.  opera  donum  munm  ; 
^I'i  O.  hO^optu  locatum.  IV.  Among  the  irilb, 
the  letter  O,  at  the  beginiiing  of  the  name  of  a  fa- 
r.ily,  is  (aid  to  be  a  charaQer  of  dignitv  annexed 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  I. 


to  great  houfes.  Thus,  in  the  hiftory  of  Irelandf 
we  frequently  meet  with  the  O  A>«//,  O  Carrohf 
ftc.  con(iderabIe  houfes  in  that  idand.  Camb* 
Ben  obferves  that  it  is  the  coftom  of  the  lords  of 
Ireland  to  preBx  an  O  to  their  names,  to  dittin- 
guilh  them  from  tjie  commonalty.  But  we  rather 
AifpeA  the  O  prefixed  to  Irilb  names  to  be  a  Pa- 
tronymic fyTIable  fignifying  grandfwy  as  Oy  ftill 
does  in  the  old  Scotti(h  dialed,  ufed  in  a  fimilar 
manner  with  Macj  in  the  Gaelic,  which  every  bo- 
dy knows  (ignifies  fon.  V.  In  Music,  the  anci- 
ents ufedO  as  a  mark  of  triple  time ;  from  a  no^ 
tion  that  the  tenary,  or  number  3,  was  the  moft 
perfe«5l  of  lumbers,  and  therefore  properly  ex- 
prefTi  d  by  a  circle,  the  moft  perfeft  of  figures.  It 
is  not,  ftridlly  fpeaking,  the  letter  O,  Hut  the  figure 
of  a  circle  O,  or  double  Co,  by  which  the  mo- 
dern ancients  in  mufic  ufed  to  exprefs  what  they 
called  tempo  perfedo^  or  triple  time.  Hence  the 
Italians  call  it  circolo*  The  feven  antiphones,  or 
alternate  hymns  of  feven  verfes,  ic.  fung  by  the 
choir  in  the  lime  of  Advent,  were  formerly  called 
0,  from  their  beginning  with  fuchan  exclamation. 
VI.  As  a  WORD  O  is  uied,  i.  as  a  noun,  the  name 
of  a  town ;  3.  as  an  adverb  of  calling ;  and  3.  as 
an  interje^ion  of  forrow  or  wiflimg. 
'  (3O  0>  in  geography,  or  St  Martin  d'o,  a 
town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Orne,  and  dif- 
trid  of  Argentan* 

OACCO,  a  town  and  province  of  Angola,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Benguela. ' 

OACHATE,  a  fea  port  of  Ulietea. 

*OAP.  ff./  [This  word  is  varioufly  writtefl : 
aujf,  ofef  and  oph  ;  it  feems  a  corruption  of  ouphf 
a  demon  or  fairy;  in  German  alf  from  which 
elf;  and  means  properly  the  fame-  with  change^ 
ling;  a  fooliih  child  left  by  malevolent  ouphs  or 
Jbiries,  in  the  place  of  one  more  witty,  which 
they  fteat  away.]  i.  A  changeling;  a  foolilh  child 
left  by  the  fairies.— 

Thefe  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got, 

Which  after  proves  an  idiot, 

When  folk  perceive  it  thriveth  not. 
The  fault  therein  to  fmother : 

Some  filly  doating  brain lefs  calf,' 

That  underftands  things  by  the  half, 

Says  that  the  fairy  left  this  §af 

And  took  away  the  other.  Drayton*!  Njmphld. 
a.  A  dolt ;  a  blockhead ;  an  idiot. 
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♦  OAFISH,   adj.  .[from  otf/".]  Stupkl ; 
doltifb.  ..  ' 

•  OAFISHNESS.  «,/  Ifrom  o<y^.]  Stupidity; 

OAHAHA,  a  river  of  LouHania,  which  runs  hi*, 
to  the  Miffifippi  /rom  the  NW.  in  Lat.  39. 10.  N. 

OAHOO,  or  WoAHOo,  one  of  the  Sandwich 
Iflands,  and  the  fineft  in  the  whole  group,  for  the 
irerdure  of  its  hills,  the  variety  of  its  woods  and 
lawDS,  and  rich  cultivated  valleys.  It  is  fuppdted 
to  contain  above  6aiOoo  inhabitants.  Its  haibour 
lies  in  Lon.  102.  9.  £.    Lat.  ix.  43.  N. 

OAHOONA,  one  of  the  Ingraham  ifles. 
' .   OAITIPHEA,  a  bay  of  Otaheitc. 

(x.)  *  OAK.  «./•  f*c,  ace,  Saxon;  which*  fay^ 
JSkinmrf  to  (how  how  eafy  it  is  to  play  the  fool, 
under  a  fhew  of  literature  and  deep  refearches*  I 
«vin,  for  the  diver^n  of  my  readers,  derive  from 
4jix(^,  a  houfe;  the  oak  1)ei'ng  the  heft  timber  for 
building..  SAirmer  fecms  to  have  had  Junius  in  his 
thoughts*,  who  on  this  very  word  has  (hewn  his 
^fual  fondnefs  for  Greek  etymology,  by  a  deriva- 
tioq  more  ridiculous  than  that  by  which  Skinner 
has  ridiculed  him-  Jc  or  pak^  fays  the  grave  cri- 
2,(c,«iignificd  among  the  Saxons,  like  robur  among 
the  latins,  not  only  an  ock  hut  Jirengtht  and  may 
i>e  well  enough  derived,  non  incommode  dedueipo* 
tffty  from  «XK»,  ftrength  ;  by  taking  the  three  firft 
letters,  and  then  finking  the  a,  as  is  not  uncom- 
?non  ;  quercHi:^l^\\t  otf^-tree  hath  male  flowers, 
oif  katkins,  which  conlift  of  a  great  number  of 
feall  (lender  threads.  The  embryos,  which  are 
•produced  at  remote  di fiances  from  tHefe  on  the 
Jame  tree,  do. afterwards  become  acorns,  which  are 
produced  in  hard  fcaly  cups ;  the  leaves  are  finu- 
;ated.    The  fpecies  are  five.  MtUer* 

He  retym'd  with  bis  brows  bound  with  oak. 

He  lay  along 
Under  an  oak>  SJbai. 

J— No  tree  bearetb  fo  many  baftard  fruits  as  the 
pak:  for  bcfidcs  the  acorns,  it  beareth  galls,  oak 
apples,  .£>a/^  nutS;  which  are  inflammable,  and  oak 
ijerries,  (licking  clofe  to  the  body  of  the  tree  with- 
out ftalk.  Baeqn^s  Naf.  Kift. 

.  The  monarch  oaky  the  patriach  of  the  frees, 
Shoots  rifing  up,  and  fpreads.by  flow  degrera  ; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  (lays 
Supreme  in  ftate;  and  in  three  more  decays. 

Dryden* 
. — An  oakn  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree, 
and  then  lapped,  is  (till  the  fame  oak.  Lockf. — A 
Jight  earthy,  (lony,  and  fparry  matter,  incrufted 
^d  ajjixeid  to  oak  leaves.  fFoodovard  on  FoJfiU. — 
Le.t  India  boafjl  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The.  weeping  amber  and  the  ba^my  tree. 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  bom, 
And  realms  pommaudcd  which  thofc  trees  .K?n;  n. 

Pope, 
(2.)  OhJ^y  10  Uotany-  See  jgyjiRCUs.  7  he 
pak  has  been  long  known  by  the  title  of  monarch 
pftht:<woodf,  "J'he  ancient  dru ids  had  a  nicll  j  ro- 
/cwr>d  {generation  for  oak  trees;  and  fome  derive 
jthtir  very  name  from  the  old  Briti/h  word,  dru,  an 
A>ak.  See  I^^yiD^,  ^  i,  lij  J^laximus  l^rius 
/bys  the  Ceftpc  or  Gauls  worfhipped  Jupiter  un- 
^Vr  llv2  ^gui:e  of  a  lofty  oak.  This  ufeful  tree 
^rovrh  to  fuch  a  furprifin^  magnitude^  that  >were 
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dull  J    ?here  not  many  well  authenticated  inftances  of 
them  from  our  own  country,  they  would  appear 
incredible.    In  the  x8th  vol.  of  the  Gent.  Mag. 
we  have  the  dimenfions  of  a  leaf  1%  inches  long, 
and  7  broad  ;  and  all' the  leaves  of  the  fame  tree 
were  equally  large.     On  the  eftate  of  Woodhall, 
purchafed  in  1775  by  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  Bart, 
late  governor  of  Madras,  an  oak  was  felled,  which 
fold  for  43U  and  meafured  94  feet  round.    One  in 
Millwood  foreft,  near  Chaddeflcy,  which  was  in 
full  veKlure  in  winter,  got  its  leaves  again  after 
the  ajtuma  ones  fell  off.    In  Hunter's  E'vehns 
Sfff'va^  we  have  an  account  of  a  very  remai  I  ;ible 
oak  at  Greendale ;  which  Gough,  in  his  edition 
t)f  Cambden   thus   minutely  defcribes  ;    "  The 
Greendale  oak,  with  a  road  cut  through  it,  ftill 
bears  one  green  branch.    Such  branchea  at*  have 
been  cut  or  broken  off,  are  guarded  from  wet  by 
lead.  The  diameter  of  thre  tree  at  the  top,  whence 
the  branches  i(rue,  is  14  feet  2  inches ;  at  the  lur- 
face  of  the  ground,  1 1^  feet ;  circumference  there 
35  feet ;  height  of  the  trunk  53  j  height  cf  the 
arch,  10,  width  6.    Mr  Evelyn  meotiona  fevtral 
more  oaks  of  extraordinary  (ize  in  Work  fop  park." 
In  the  Gent.  Mag.  for  1773,  we  have  an  account 
of  a  fpecies  differing  very  efTeniially  from  the  com- 
mon  one ;  it  is  frequent  about  St  Thomas  in  De- 
von(hire,  and'  is  in  ih^t  county  called  Luccmbe 
oak,  from  one  William  Lucombe  who  fucccfs'ully 
cultivated  it  near  Exeter.      It  grows  as  ftraigUt 
and  handfome  as  a  fir ;  its  leaves  are  evergreen, 
and  its  wood  as  hard  as  that  of  the  com n^  on  oak. 
Its  growth  is  fo  quick,  as  to  exceed,  in  20  or  30 
years,  the  altitude  and  girth  of  the  common  one 
^t  ipo.    It  is  cultivated  in  various  places ;  Corn- 
wall, Somerfclfhire,  &c.  M.  Du  Kamel  Du  Mon- 
ceau,  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris, 
in  his  Treatife  on  Hvjbandryf  gave  an  account  in 
1749  of  an  oak  which  he  had  kept  in  water  g 
yf  ars,  and  which  yielded  fine  leaves  every  fpring. 
The  tree  had  4  or  5  branches ;  the  largcft   19  or 
fto  lines  round,  and  more  than  18  inches  long.    It 
throve  more  in  the  two  firft  years  than  it  would 
have  done  in  the  bed  earth,  but  afterwards  Jolt 
its  vigour,  and  decayed  ;  which  he  attributed  to  a 
defeft  in  the  roots  rather  than  to  want  of  aliment. 
M.  de   Buffon    made   fome  experiments  on  oak 
trees;  the  refult  of  which  is  recortied  in  the  Gcn^- 
tleman^s  Mag.  1754.    He  had  compared  barked 
with  unbarked  trees  ;  and  proves,  ftx)m  a  variety 
of  trials,  that  timber  barktd  and  dried  Handing* 
is  always  heavier,  and  confiderably  ftronger  than 
timber  kept  in  its  bark. 
(3.)  Oak,  Dwarf,  a  fpecies  of  Teuchium. 
{4.)  ♦Oak  Evergreen.  «./  [//r*]— The  fruit 
is  an  acorn  like  the  common  qak.    The  wood  oi 
this  tree  is  accounted  very  good  for  n:iany  forts  01 
tools  and  u'enfils;  and  affords  th^  molt  durable: 
charcoal  in  the  world.  Miller • 
(5.}  Oak  £v£r(3reen  is  a  fpecies  of  Ilex. 
(6,  7.)  Oak  of  Cappadocia,  a  fpeciea  of  Ain- 
brcfia,  and  of  Cbenopodium.     'See  Ambrosia. 
^  I,  and  4 ;  and  Chenopopium,  N^  i. 

(8.)  Oa|c  of  Jerusalem.  See  CHENOPomuMg 
K^  3- 
(9.)  Oak,  Poison,    See  Rhus,  N**  7. 
*  Oak  APPLE.  17./.  \pak  and  cpple?^    A  kird  cf 
fpon^y  excr^fcence  on  the  pa^.— Another  kind  of 
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cxcrefcence  is  an  exudation  of  planti  joined  with 
putrefa^ioo,  as  in  oakapp!eSf  which  are  found 
chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  oaks*  Baeom^s  Nat.  Hijt. 

Oak-Bark.  «./  the  bark  of  the  oak^  whicl^ 
is  veryufefal  in  unmng.  See  Tanning.  The 
bark  of  oak  trees  was  formerly  thought  to  be  ex- 
tremely ufeful  in  vegetation.  One  load  (Mr  Mills 
io  his  treatife  on  husbandry  informs  us)  of  oak- 
bark,  laid  in  a  heap  and  rotted,  after  the  tanners 
have  ufed  it  for  drefling  of  leather,  will  do  more 
femce  to  ftifieo  cold  land,  and  its  efieds  will  laft 
longer,  than  two  loads  of  the  richeft  dung ;  but 
this  has  been  ftrenuoufly  controverted.  (See 
Oac-Leaves.)  The  bark,  in  medicine,  is  alfo  a 
ftrong  aftringcnt ;  and  hence  is  recommended  in 
hzmorrbagies,  alvine  fluxes,  and  other  praetema- 
tural  or  immoderate  fecretions ;  and  in  thefe  it  is 
ibmetimes  attended  wHhgood  effedts.  Some  have 
alleged^  that  by  the  ufe  of  this  bark  every  pur- ' 
pofe  can  be  answered  which  may  be  obtained 
from  Perovian  bark.  But  after  feveral  very  fair 
trials,  this  is  found  not  to  be  the  cafe.  Befides 
the  bark,  the  buds,  the  acorns,  and  their  cups  are 
ufed ;  as  alfo  the  galls,  which  are  excrefcences 
caufed  by  infers  on  the  oaks  of  the  eaftem  coun- 
tries, of  which  there  are  diverfe  forts ;  fome  per- 
tly round  and  fmooth,  fome  rougher  with  fmall 
protuberances,  but  all  generally  having  a  round 
hole  in  them.  All  the  parts  of  the  oak  are  ftyp- 
tic,  binding,  and  ufeful  in  all  kinds  of  fluxes  and 
bleedings,  either  inward  or  outward.  The  bark 
18  frequently  ufed  in  gargarifms,  for  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  uvula,  and  for  fore  niouths  and 
throats :  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  refiringent  clyfters  and 
injedions,  againft  the  prolapfus  uteri  or  ani.  The 
acorns,  beaten  to  powder,  are  frequently  taken 
by  the  vulgar  for  pains  in  the  Gde.  The  only  oiii- 
cina]  preparation  is  the  aqua  germinum  quereus. 

Oak  Bay,  a  promontory  in  the  Bay  of  Fundi, 
9  leagues  SS£.  of  Moofe  Ifland.  It  is  fo  high  as 
to  be  feen  i%  4^gues  diftant. 

OAKCHEYS,  a  town  of  the  United  States,  in 
Georgia,  ii  miles  NNE.  of  Oakfuikee. 

*  OAKEN.  aJJ.  [from  oak.]  Made  of  oak ; 
gathered  from  oak. — No  nation  doth  equal  £ng« 
land  for  oaJken  timber  wherewith  to  build  ihips. 

By  lot  from  Jove  I  am  the  pow*r 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaAen  bow'r.  Milt. 
Clad  in  white  velvet  all  t6eir  troop  they  led, 
With  each  an  eakfn  chaplet  on  his  head.    DryJ* 


(a.)  Oakfuskeb,  a  town  of  Georgia,  i  j^  mil<'f ' 
W.  of  Au^fVa.  Lon.  85.  ss-  W.   Lat.  33.  o.  N. 

(i.)  OAKHAM,  or  Ocrham.    See  Oakum* 

(3.)  Oakham,  in  geography,  a  townihip  of 
Maffachufetts,  in  Worcefter  county,  i^  miles 
NW.  of  Worcefter,  and  61  W.  of  Boflon.  It 
contained  77a  citiiens  in  X795. 

(3.)  Oakham.    See  OkbhaM. 

(1.)  OAKHAMPTON,a  town  of  Devonfhire/ 
on  the  Oke,  44  miles  W.  of  Exeter,  and  195^  W. 
by  S.  of  London.  It  fends  two  members  to  par- 
liament. Lon.  4.  5.  W.    Lat.  50. 48-  N. 

Oakhamston  Hbad,  a  Cape  of  Scotland  orf 
the  SE.  coaft  of  Caithnefs,  li  miles  S.  of  Wick. 

OAKINGHAM,  or  Wortngham,  a  townc^ 
Berkfhire  near  Wilts,  with  a  market  on  Tftefday# 
containing  about  1400  inhabitants.  It  is  the  chief 
town  in  Windfor  Foreft,  and  the  foreft  coorts  are 
held  in  it.  It  has  fevernl  filk  mills,  and  a  mann- 
fadure  of  denims.  It  is  7  miles  ESE.  of  Reading* 
and  34.  W.  of  Londpn. 

OAKINGTON,  a  town  of  Cambridge&we,  4, 
miles  from  Cambridge. 

Oak  Island,  a  narrow  ifland  on  thecoafk  of 
^N.  Carolina. 

Oak  Leaf  Galls  are  of  feveral  kinds:  the 
remarkable  fpecies,  called  the  mu/hroom  gaih  is 
never  found  on  any  other  vegetable  fubftance  but 
thefe  leaves ;  and  befides  this  there  are  a  great 
number  of  other  kjnds.'  The  double  gall  of  thefe 
leaves  is  very  fingutar,  becaulb  the  generality  of 
productions  of  this  kind  afTeA  only  one  fide  of  s 
leaf  or  branch,  and  grow  all  one  way  ;  whereas 
this  kind  of  gall  extends  itfelf  both  ways,  and  is 
feen  on  each  lide  of  a  leaf,  in  fonn  of  two  pro- 
tu(>erances,  oppofite  the  one  to  the  other.  Thefitf 
are  of  differently  irregular  fhapies,  but  their  natu* 
ral  figure  feems  that  of  two  cones,  with  broad 
bafes,  and  very  obtufe  points,  though  fometimes 
they  are  round,  or  very  nearly  fo. .  Thefe  make 
their  firft  appearance  on  the  leaf  in  April,  and  re- 
main on  it  till  June  or  longer.  They  are  at  firft 
green,  but  afterwards  yellowilh,  and  are  fofter  ta 
the  touch  than  many  other  of  the  produ^icms 
of  this  kind ;  they  are  ufually  about  the  fize 
of  a  large  pea,  but  fometimes  they  grow  to  the 
bignefs  of  a  riut.  When  opened  they  are  found 
to  be  of  that  kind  which  are  inhabited  each  by 
one  infedl  only,  and  each  contain  one  cavity.  The 
cavity  in  this  is,  however,  larger  than  in  any  other 
gall  of  the  fize>  or  even  in  many  otliers  of  three 


—An  oaAtn  garland  tobe^om  on  fcftivals,  was  .times  the  fize;  the  fides  of  j^.b«|"?^^c[y J*^*'f 
ihe  recompence  of  ore  who  had  covered  a  ci-     " " 
tizen  in  battle.    AJdifim.—He  fnatched  a  good 
oaken  cudgel^  and  began  to  brandifli  it.  Arhutbnot, 
(i.)  •  OAKENPIN.  »./.  An  apple.— wiirn^m, 
ib  called  from  its  hardnefs,  is  a  lafling  fruit. 


thicker  than  the  fubftance  of  the  leaf.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  afcertain*  the  origin .  of  the  feveral  fpe- 
cies of  flies  which  are  at  times  feen,  in  this 
manner  to  come  oat  of  the  fame  fpecies  of 
galls.    It  feems  the  common  courfe  of  nature^ 


yields  exoellent  liquor,  and  is  near  the  nature  of    that  only  one  fpecies  of  infed  forms  one  kind  of 

"    *     '       '     "         gall;  yet  it  may  be, 'that  two  or  three  kinds  may 

give  origin  to  the  fame  kind.  There  is,  however, 
another  occafion  of  our  feeing  different  fpecies 
come  out  of  different  galls  of  the  fame  kind ;  and 
this  is  the  effect  of  the  enemiea  of  the  proper  in* 
habitants.  It  might  appear  that  the  parent  fly, 
when  fhe  had  formed  ^  gall  for  the  habitation  of 
her  worm-offspring,  had  it  phiced  in  an  impregnable 
fonrefs :  but  this  is  not  the  cafe ;  for  it  frequent- 
Eea  hf 


the  Weftbury  apple^  though  not  in  form^    Mort, 
(4.  Oakempih,  or>     g^  p  ^o  ^ 

Oakew  Pippin.  J  ^^  *'vrus,  N  4. 
(i.}OAKFU8KE£,  or  Tallapooseb,  a  large 
J^ver  of  Georgia,  which  rifes  in  the  Cherokee 
country,  and  thence. running  SW.  rufhes  over  a 
''atarad  of  70  feet  pet^endicular  height,  and  af- 
ter running  45  miles  farther,  joins  the  Abacoo. 
cbee,  and  forms  the  Alabam^w 
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ty  happens,  that  a  fly,  aa  fmall  perhaps  as  that 
which  gave  origiq  to  the  galj»  produces  a  worm 
which  is  of  the  carnivorous  kind«  as  the  other 
feeds  on  yegetabJe  juices.  This  Httie  Ay,  well 
knowing  .that  where  there  is  one  of  tiiefe  protu- 
'  berances  on  a  leaf*  there  is  a  tender  and  defcnce- 
lefs  infed  within,  pierces  the  fides  of  the  g<iil,  and 
depotits  her  egg  wHhin  it.  This,  when  jt  hatches 
into  a  worm,  fccJs  upon  the  proper  inhabitant ; 
and  finally,  after  devouring  it,  pa^Tes  into  the 
chryf<ilis  itate,  and  thence  appears  io  the  fornx  of 
its  parent  fly,  and  is  ^n  making  its  w^y  out  of 
the  gall,  in  the  place  of  tbe  proper  inhabitant. 
On  opening  tbefeieaf  galls,  which  are  propeHy 
the  habitation  only  of  one  animal;  it  is  cpfrninon 
to  find  two,  the  ftronger  preying  ppon  the  body 
of  the  other,  ifind  fucking  its  juices  as  it  doe&  thofe 
of  the  leaf;  often  it  is  found  whoMy  employed  in 
devouring  its  unoffending  neighbour  at  once  t  this- 
is  probably  the  cafe  wht  n  its  time  of  eating  is 
nearly  over;'  and,  in  fine,  when  We  find  the  gall 
inhat>ited  by  only  one.  in^^*  or  containing  only 
one  chryfaiis,  ^as  it  ought  in  its  natural  Aate  to 
do,  we  arc  never  certain  that  this  is  the  proper 
inhabitant,  as  it  may  be  one  of  thefe  deftroyera 
who  has  eat^A  up  the  other,  and  fupplied  its 
place.    See  Aphis  and  Puceroh,  N^  %, 

OAK-LfiavEs.  Tbe  uiea  of  oak-bark  in  tan- 
niog  and'  in  h«)t-bed8  are  generally  known.  ,  For 
the  latter  of  thefe  purpofes,  however,  oak-leaves 
are  now  found  to  anfwer  equally  well,  or  rather 
better.  In  the  notes  to  Dr  Hunter's  edition  of 
Evelyn's  Treatifc  on  Foreft*trees,  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing direftions  for  their  ufe  by  W.  Speechly: 
the  leaves  are  to  be  raked  up  as  foon  as  poflfible 
after  they  fall  from  the  tro^i*.  When  raked  into 
heaps,  they  fliould  immediately  be  carried  into 
fbrae  place  near  the  hot-boufes,  where  they  may 
lie  to  couch.  Mr  8peechly  fays,  it  was  his  cuftqm 
to  fence  them'  round  with  charcoal  hurdles,  or 
any  thing  elfe,  to  keep  them  from  h^tvg  blpwQ 
about  the  garden  in  windy  weather.  In  this  plac^ 
they  tread  them  well,  and  water  them  in  cafe 
they  happen  to  have  been  brought  m  dry.  Tbe 
heap  is  made  6  or  7  feet  thick,  and  covered 
over  with  o^d  mats,  or  any  thing  elfe,  to  prevent 
the  upper  leaves  from  beiiTg  blown  away,  ^n  a 
few  days  the  heap  will  come  to  a  fttong  heat. 
For  the  firft  year  or  two  in,  which  he  ufed  thefe 
leaves,  our  author  did  not  continue  them  in  the 
heap  longer  than  ten  days  or  a  fortnight ;  but  by 
this  method  of  management/they  fettled  fo  much 
when  brought  to  the  hot*houfe,  that  a  fupply  waa 
very  foon  required;  and  he  afterwards  found, 
that  it  was  proper  to  let  them  rehiain  5  or  6 
weeks  in  the  heaps  before  they  are  to  he  watered, 
and  again  trodden  down  exceedingly  welU  in 
layers,  till  the  pits  are  quite  full.  The  whole  ia 
then  cotered  with  a  tan  barky  to  the  thieknefs  of 
two  inches,  and  well  trodden  down,  till  the  lur. 
face  becomes  fmooth  and  even.  On  this  the  pin'e- 
pots  are  to  be  placed  in  the  manner  they  are  to 
ftand,  beginning  with  tbe  middle  row  firft,  and 
filling  up  the  fpaces  between  the  pots  with  tan» 
In  this  manner  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  next  row, 
till  the  whole  be  finiihed ;  and  this  operation  is 
performed  in  the  fame  manner  aa  when  tao  only 
^  ufed.    The  leavea  require  no  farther  trouble 
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through  the  whole  feaAm :  as  they  will  retain  a 
conftaat  and  regular  ^eat  for  la  months  without 
ft,irriDg  or  tunuag ;  .v)d  our  autfcor  informs  us, 
that  if  he  may  judge  frons  their  appearaoee  when 
taken  out  (being  always  eotsre  acid  perfe^),  it  is 
probable  they  would  coBtioue  their  heat  through 
a  f^^cood  year ;  ^ut,-  as  an  ammal  (iipply  of  teaves 
is  e.ifiiy  obtained^  the  experiment  ta  hardly  wonh 
making.  *  ^ 

OAKLEY,  4  fmail  towns  of  England,  in  Bed- 
ford, Dorfei,  Oxford,  and  Staflford  fliiies. 

(i.)  OAKMULG££,  a  river  of  Georgia,  which 
joins  the  Okonee,  and  forms  with  it  thft.S.  great 
branph  of  the  At.AT4M.aHSE.  ^i  Oakmuigee 
Fields  it  \b  about  400  yards  broa^i* 

(2.)  OakmulOcb  FtRLOs»  an  exten&ve  trad 
of  rich  and  lertile  ground  io  Georgia^  00  the 
E.  hanks  of  the  above  river,  confideraUy  above 
its  c^n/lux  ^ith  the  Okonee»  where  thefe  two 
rivers  are  about  40  miles  diftance.  Thb  territory 
is  remarkable  for  exhibiting  furprifing  relics  of 
the  pQigrer  a^d  grandeur  of  the  ancient  Amcricaa 
natives*  i  •  ibe  rains pf  feveral  towns,  with  ftiuare^, 
hanks*  terracea*  artificial  mounds^  dec.  Thefe 
fields  extend  aikout  ao  miles  up  the  river, 

Oax  Pucbron.    See  Puceron,  N^  %. 

Oak  Saw-oust  is  now  .found  to  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  tanning  as  well,  at  kalt*  as  the  bark. 
See  Tanning. 

♦  Oakum,  n*/-  [A  word  probably  formed  by 
fome  corruption.]— -Cords  untwifted  and  reduced 
to  hemp»  with  wbich,  mingled  with  pitch,  leaks 
are  (Ippped. — They  make  their  oakum  wherewith 
they  cbalk  the  feams  of  tbe  ihips,  of  feer  and 
weather-beaten  ropes,  when  they  arc  o?er  fpent, 
and  grown  fo  rotten  as  to  ferve  for  00  other  ufe 
hut  to  make  rotten  Miami,  which  moulders  and 
wafhes  away  with  every  fea  as  the  ihips  Ubour 
and  are  toflfed.  Raieigb^-^ 

Some  drive  old  oakum  thro'  each  feam  and 
rift.   ,  Dry^n* 

OANNES,  a  being  in  Chaldean  mythotogy,  re- 
prefented  as  half  a  own  and  ha^f  a  fifii.  Accord- 
i|ig  to  BerolTus  and  othera,  this  monfter  was  the 
civili'zcr  of  the  Chaldeans ;  to  whom  he  taught  a 
fyftem  of  jurifprudence  fo  pMed  at  to  be  inca- 
pable of  imp^ovement.  See  Antediluvians*^  8; 
DELUGE,  $  6;  and  MYTHot.oGr»  §  a4* 

( f.)  •  OAR.  «.  /.  Lflr^,  SaxoQ ;  perhaps  by  al- 
luAon  to  the  common  expreiiioQ  of  plow  in;];  the 
water ;  from  the  fame  root  with  «»r,  to  plow,  aro', 
Lat.]  A  long  pole  with  a  broad  end,  by  which 
vefllls  are  driven  in  the  water,  the  reiidance'vnade 
by  tbe  water  to  the  oar  pufhing  on  the  vcCcl. — 
The  9ari  were  filve?. 

Which  to  the  tune  of  fiutes  kept  Oroke.    Shak. 
So  towVd  a  (hip  the  mr-fion'd  gallics  ply. 

Denkam* 
Untaught  Indians  on  the  ftream  did  glide, 
E'er  (harp-keel'd  boats  to  ftem  the  flood  did 
learn,  ^. 

Or  fin-like  oar4  did  fpread  ifrom  either  fide. 

Dryitn* 
^Ita  progreflive  motion  may  be  efiSrfted  by  the 
help  of  feveral  wru  whici^in  the  oiUward  ends  of 
them,  ihall  be  like  the  fins  of  a  fiih  to  contrad  asU 
dilate.    Wllkim. 

(a.)  Oax.   That  part  of  the  oar  which  is  out 
'^  of 
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of  tbevefiHi  aad  which  enters  int^the  water,  is 
uMthtkUdtt  or  mfofiplat;  aod  that  which  it 
witbio  board  is  termed  the  /Mm»  whofe  eztremityt 
being  fmall  enough  to  be  grafped  by  the  rowers 
or  perfoQS  matiasing  the  oars  is  called  iht  handle. 
To  pufb  tbe  boat  or  ve0el  forwtards  by  meaas  of 
thib  inirument,  the  rowers  turn  their  bjKrka  for* 
ward,  and,  dipping  the  bl9de  of  the'  oar  in  the 
vater,  pul)  the  handte  forwavli  io  that  the  blade 
at  ti^iame  tinoe  may  mote  aft  in  the  wd«er :  but 
fince  Ibe  blade  cannot  be  to  fiH>i^i  without 
ftrikJQg  the  water,  this  impulfioii  il  the  lame  as  if 
^  wattr  were  to  ftrike  the  bUde  frotn  the  ftern 
towards  the  head :  th^  vtifel  ia  thcrc€ore  neicef* 
Orily  moicd  according  to  this  dire^iev*  Hence 
i(fol|owB,  that  flie  will  advance  with  the  greater 
r^iaitf,  by  a»  afu^  as  the  oar  ftrtkei  the  whter 
more  tcNcibly.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  an  oar 
ada  upon  The  Bde  of  a  boat  or  veffel  like  a  lever 
of  tbe  feconit  claia*  whoiefftknim  is  the  ftattoa 
upon  which  the  oar  lefts  on  the  boat's  gunneU 
la  large  veflela>  thia  ftation  ia  nfu^ly  called  the 
rmporti  but  m  lighU  and  boata  it  ia  always 
turned  the  row^UeL 

(i.)  *  Tp  Oar.  v.  a,  Lfrom  the  noyiiu]  To  impel 
by  rowing.-- 

Hia  bold  bead 
'Bpvc  the  cpotentioua  ^avays  he  kept,  and  oar V 
Himieif  with  his  guxi  arm%  in  lofty  ftrokes, 
Toth'ihorp.  SAaJk. 

(%)  *  Ta  Oaa.  «r. ».    To,row,-»- 

He  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode. 
And  Qaf*J  with  labouring  arna  along  the  flood* 

Pope. 

OARISTUS,  or)  a  term  in  the  Greek  poetry, 

OARISTYS,      >  fignifying  a  dialogue  between 

a  huiband  and  hia  wife ;  fuch  as  that  in  the  fimb 

book  of  the  lUad*  between  H^dor  and  Andro* 

BMche.    Scaliger  ob(erves>  that  the  oariftus  ia  not 

properly  any  particular  little  poem,  or  entire  piece 

of  poetry,  but  alwaya  a  part  of  a  great  one.    He 

adds,  th^t  the  paflage  now  cited  in  Homer  ia  the 

oaly  proper  bariftus  t^tant  in  the  ancieot  pocta* 

OART&    See  Bomsay,  §  la. 

*  OARY.  adj\  Ifrom  oar.]  Having  the  form  or 
ale  of  oars. — 

The  fwan,  with  arched  neck. 

Between  her  white  winga  mantlingy  proudly 
rows 

Her  ftate  with  oary  feet.  Mihm. 

His  h»r  transforms  to  down,  his  fingera 
meet 

In  ikinny  filma,  and  ibape  his  oary  ieet.  AdSf. 

(1.)  OASIS,  the  name  of  three  diftrids  of  Egypt, 
b  called  from  their  fertility  »•  the  word  wfis  flg- 
nifying  "  a  fertile  fpot  in  »  fandy  defert."  They 
produce  haiiey,.  maize,  dates,  5ec.  , 

I.  Oasis  Dakil&s  or  the  Interior  Onfisf  lies 
Bear  Upper  Bgypt,  and  haa  kwo  vill^iges. 

4.  Oaaia  il  Ouah,  fo  named  from  Ouah  ita 
capital,  lies  three  days  journey  W.  of  Oufiout.  .  . 

3.  OAaiSi  THE  liiDDLS,  lics  between  the  two 
preceding^  aod  haa  two  villages,  called  Bl  Kafr 
»d  £/  Hinda9» 

(IL)  Oaais  ia  aHb  Ae  name  of  feteral  fertile 
diftrias  of  Africa,  in  Sahjira,  or  the  Great  J}^ 
iart, 

•  OAST.  «./•    A  Win.    Not  In  uft^-«£mpty 
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the  bmn  into  a  hog-bag,  and  carry  th«m  imme- 
diately to  the  Mi^or  kiln,  to  be  dried.  Morttmen 

OAT,  n./  ia  feldora  nfed  but  in  the  plm-al. 
See  Oats. 

OATARA,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Bea,  SE.  of 
UKetea,  abounding  with  wood. 

*  OATCAKE.  If./  {cat  and  caAe.]  Cake  made 
of  the  meal  of  oats.— 'Take  a  blue  ftone  they 
make  haver  or  wiicakes  npotv,  and  lay  it  upofi  tlie 
crofs  bars  of  iron.  Peacham, 

♦  OATEN,  adf.  {frotn  oai.]  Made  bf  oats; 
bearing  oats. — 

When  fiiepherds  pipe  on  oat^  ftraw^, 
Aod  merry  larks  are  plowghmens  clocks.  Shah 
OAT-GaA6S,  a  fpecies  of  Bromus; 
-  do*  OATH.  »./. {aitJbf  Oothick ;  ath,  Sixotf. 
The  diftance  between  the  notin  9atki  and  the  vet!k 
Jkctart  is  very  obfefvable,  as  it  may  (hew  that  our  / 
oldeft  dialed  is  fvbm  different  languages.]    Ati 
affirmation,  ntgatiMiy  or  ^romife^  cbrrobohited 
by  the  atteftation  of  the  Divine  Being.-^ 

Read  ctret  Julia's  heirt,  thy  firft  beft  love, 
For  wbofedearfaka  thou  then  didft  rend  thy  f&ffhr 
into  a  thoufaiid  ^4rAj  I  andall  thofeMr/^^ 
Defeeoded  into  perjury  to  loye  me.  Shak. 

AU  tVc  Mfy^  fitc^  faidy 
I  then  afcnided  her  adorad  bed.  .  tBapmdfi. 
-**We  have  oonfWItattoRs,  WhicYi  inventions  fhalf 
be  pnbliflied,  whioh  not  \  and  take  an  oath  of  fe« 
orecy  for  the  concealing  of  thofe  which  we  ththk 
fit  to  keep  letfret.  BneoA.-^Thofe  called  to  hny 
office  of  i^uft  are  bound  by  an  oath  to  th^  faithM 
difciMrge  of  it :  bat  aii  oath  Is  an  appeal  to  God, 
and  therefore  can  hxte  no  Influence  Accept  upon 
tboib  who  believe  thai  he  is.  Swift. 

{%*)  jfn  Oath  is  accompanied  with  an  invoca- 
tion  of  God  t6  wlt«efs  what  we  fay ;  and  with  ati 
imprecation  of  his  ^engeance^  or  a  renunciation 
of  his  favour,  if  what  we  affirm  be.fatTe,  or  what 
We  promife  be  not  pefformed.  The  laws  of  all 
civilised  ftates  have  requined  the  fecuritf  of  an 
oath  for  evidence  given  in  a  court  of  juftice ;  and 
the  Chriftian  reltgion  utterly  prohibits  fwearingi 
except  when  oaths  are  required  by  legal  authority. 
(3.)  Oath,  Coronation.  See  Kino,  §  f.  !i.  9. 
(4.)  Oath,  lawfulness  of.  The  Quakers 
and  Moravians,  fwayed  by  the  ienfe  Whicb  tCfej* 
put  upon  that  text  of  Scripture  (Mattb.  v.  34.)^ 
**Jkuear  not  at  ali,**  refufe  to  fwear  upon  any  oc- 
cafion,  even  at  the  requififion  of  a  magiftrate,  and 
in  a  court  of  jufticc.  Thefe  fcruples  are  gronnd- 
lefsy  and  proceed  from  not  diftinguiihing  betwecli 
the  proper  u(^  and  abufeof  fwearing.  It  is  doubt- 
Icfs  impious  to  call  upon  God  to  witnefa  trifles, 
or  to  ofe  his  tremendous  name  a^  a  mere  esiphitv^ 
in  converfation ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
may  not  folemnly  call  upon  him  to  witUefs  truths 
of  importance.  If  it  be  hwfol  to  afl^  of  God  out 
daily  bread,  and  other  earthly  bieffings,  it  cannot 
forely  be  unlawfol,  where  the  lives  or  properties 
of  our  neighbourst  or  the  iecurit]^  of  goyeniment 
ia.  concerned,  to  invoke  him  with  reverence  to 
wtlnefa  the  troth  of  our  afTertjoos,  or  the  fincerity 
of  our  intentions;  l}ecaufe  of  our  truth  and  (in- 
eerity,  in  doubtful  oalea,  none  but  h^  can  be  the 
witneft. 

(5.)    OaTHS>    legal    blSTINCflON,  OF.     AH 

legal  oaths  are  either  affirtory  at  promj[or$. 

I.  OATHSy 
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!.  Oatb$9  AssERTonYt  Are  requtfed  both  to 
confirm  our  veracity  in  evidence,  and  to  give  fe*- 
curity  to  the  public  that  we  believe  certain  propo- 
fitions  conceived  to  be  of  public  importance.  An 
oath  in  evidence  bind«  the  juror  to  declare  what  he 
kmxufj  to  be  true,  and  nothing  but  what  he  knows 
to  be  true.  An  oath  required  to  affure  the  public 
of  our  belief  in  the  tmth  of  any  propofition,  can- 
not, without  the  guilt  of  perjury,  be  taken  by  any 
man,  who,  at  the  time  of  fwearing,  has  the  fligbteft 
doubt  whether  the  propofition  be  reaUy  true.  Such 
an  oath,  however,  though  it  unqueftiooably  re- 
quires the  fincertty  of  the  juror's  belief  at  the  time 
when  it  is  given,  cannojt  oblige  him  to  continue  in 
thst  belief  as  long  as  he  may  live.$  for  belief  is 
not  in  any  man's  power ;  it  is  the  neceifary  oonfe- 
quence  of  evidence,  which  eompelsXhe  aflentof  the 
mind,  accordiilg  as  it  appears  to  pueponderate  on 
the  one  fide  or  on  the  other.  iNo  man,  therefore, 
can  be  juftly  accufed  of  perjury  for  holding  opi- 
nions contrary  to'  thofe  which  he  may  formerly. 
have  fworn  to  believe ;  becaufe  his  belief  at  the 
time  ofemitting  his  oath  may  have  been  the  ae 
ceifary  reiiilt  of  the  evidence  which  then  appeared 
before  him ;  and  his  chltige  of.  opinion  may  have 
refnlted)  with  the  fame  necefitity,'  from  fuperior 
evidence  "ivhich  had  been  finte  thrown  into  the 
oppofite  fcale,  and  made  it  preponderate.  On  this 
account,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  all  afler* 
tory  oaths,  except  fuch  as  are  neceCTary  to  confirm 
teflimony  refpeding.^i5i,  ought  either  to  be  abo*. 
liihed  or  expreffed  with  great  caution.  Of  truths 
intuitively  certain,  or  capable  of  rigid  demonftra- 
tidh,  no  man  of  common  fenle  can  entertain  a 
doubt;  and  therefore  the  public  never  requires 
from  individuals  the  folemnity  of  an  oath  as  an 
aflurance  of  their  believing  fiich  truths.  But  with 
refped  to  the  tfuth  of  propofitions  which  admit 
of  nothing  fuperior  to  moral  evidence  on  either 
fide,  a  man  of  the  moft  fteady  virtue  may  think 
dififerently  at  different  periods  of  his  life ;  and  in 
fuch  cafes,  the  effed  of  an  oath,  if  it  have  any 
effed,  can  only  be  either  to  Ihut  the  man's  eyes 
againft  the  light,  or  to  make  his  integrity  be  caufe- 
lefsly  queftioned  by  thofe  who  fliadl  obferve  his 
change  of  belief. 

ii.  Oaths,  Promissory,  cannot,  without  the 
guilt  of  perjury,  be  given  by  him,  who,  at  the 
time  of  fwearing,  Jcnows,  that  it  will  not  be  in  his 
power  to  fulfil  the  promife,  or  who  does  not  feri- 
oufly  intend  to  fulfil' it.  A  promiflbry  oath  can- 
not, without  great  guilt,  be  given  by  any  man, 
who,  at  tM?  time  of  fwearing,  believes  the  objed 
of  the  promife  to  be  in  itfelf  unlawful ;  for  if  he 
ferioufly  mean  to  fulfil  his  oath,  he  calls  upon  Al- 
mighty God  to  witneis  his  intention  to  commit  a 
crime.  Promiflbry  oaths  give  to  the  public  greater 
fecurity  than  a  finiple  promife;  becaufe  the  juror, 
having  the  thoughts  of  God  and  of  religion  more 
upon  his  mind  at  the  one  time  than  at  the  other, 
offends  with  a  higher  hand,  and  in  more  open 
Cuntem(>t  of  divine  power,  knowledge,  and  juftice, 
when  he  violates  an  oath,  than  when  he  breaks  a 
promife.  Yet  it  is  certain  that  promiifory  oaths, 
though  more  folemn  and  facred,  cannot  be  bind- 
ing, when  the  promife  without  an  oath  would 
not.  be  fo  in  an  inferior  degree ;  for  the  feveral 
•ftufes  tf  which  fee  Allbgiance  and  Promise* 


♦  OATHABLE .  adj,  [from  aatb.  A  word  not 
ufed.]  Capable  of  having  an  oath  adminifteved. — 

You're  not  oatbabte^ 
Although  I  know-  you'll  fwear 
Into  ftrongiliudders  the  immortal  gods.    Sbak, 

*  Oat HBR BAKING.  H./  [poih  and  break.^  J^tt* 
jury  ;  the  violation  of  an  oath. — 

His  oatbbreaJdng  he"  mended  thus. 
By  now  fbrfweariiig  what  he  is  forfwom.  Sbak4 
OATHLAW,  a  parilh  of  Scotland,  in  Angus- 
fhire,  »  miles  from  Fortar ;  5  miles  long  and  » 
broad ;  anciently  called  Fin  haver,  from  a  hrll  in 
it.    The  S.  Eik  runs  through  it.    The  fuiface  is 
level ;  the  foil  clayey  5  the  air  moift.    The  popu- 
lation in  1790  was  430;  decreafe  5  fince  1755* 
There  are  relics  of  a  Romati  camp  in  it,  isoo 
yards  long  and  600  broad.    See  Battle-Dykes. 
OATLANDS,  a  village  io  Surryj  neir  Wey- 
bridge. 

•  Oatm  ALT. «./  [oat  and  malt.']  Malt  made  of 
oats.— In  Kent  they  brew  with  one  half  oatmalit 
and  the  other  half  barleymah.  Mortimer. 

(x.)  f  Oatmeal.  »./.  [oof  and  meal.]  Flower 
made  by  grinding  oats,— Oai»i«i/  and  bntter, 
outwardly  applied,  dry  the  fcab  on  the  head. 
Arbuthnotm — 

Our  neighbours  t^ll  me  oft,  in  joking  talk. 

Of  afhes,  leathery-M/nirtf/,  bran,  and  chalk.  Gaj. 

{%  )  *  Oatmbal.h.  f.  [panieum.]  An  herb,  jlsnf. 

(i.)  *  OATS.  «./.  [atefii  Saxon.]  A  grain,  which 
in  £ngland  is  geserally  given  to  horfes,  but  in 
Scotland  fupports  the  people. — It  is  of  thejgrafs- 
leaved  tribe ;  the/flowers  have  nopetals,  and  are 
difpofed  in  a  loofe  panicle ;  the  grain  is  eatable. 
Tli  meal  makes  tolerably  good  bread.  MiHer.^ 
The  oatt  have  eaten  the  horfes.  Shak. 

—It  is  bare  mechanifm,  no  otherwife  produced 
than  tlie  turning  of  a  wild  ^o/beard  by  the  infinu- 
ation  of  the  particles  of  moilture.  Loike. — For  your 
lean  cattle,  fodder  them  with  barley  ftraw  firfl, 
and  the  oat  ftraw  laft.  Mori,  ii^.— His  horfes 
allowance  of  oats  and  beans  was  greater  than  the 
journey  required.  Swift, 

{%.)  Oats,  in  botany.  See  Avsha,  N**  7. 
Under  this  article  it  was  obferved,  Niat  the  native 
place  of  the  common  oats  is  unknown ;  but  Mr 
Bruce  fays  he  found  oats  in  Aroofli,  a  fmal!  terri- 
tory in  Abyflinia,  near  the  fource  of  the  Nile 
(fee  Nile),  growing  fpontaneoufly  to  a  prodigious 
height  and  Hze,  capable  often  of  concealing  both 
the  horfe  and  his  rider,  and  fome  of  the  ftalks 
being  little  lefs  than  an  inch  in  circumiWence. 

(3.)  OatsofCarolin'v.    SeeUiiiOLA. 

(4.)  Oats,  wild  bbardld.    See  Bromus. 

•  Oatthistle.  h./  [oat  Had  thi/lh.]  An  herb. 
Ainf, 

OAXES,  a  river  of  Crete.  Hrg.  BcL  i.  66. 

OAXUS,  a  town  of  Crete. 

(f .)  OB,  Lplural  Obotb^i  in  Hebrew  antiquity,  a 
dsemon  or  familiar  fpirit.  (See  Necromancy, 
5  a.)  The  original  or  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
occurs  in  Job  xxxii.  19,  where  Elihu  compares 
his  belly  to  oboth^  new  bottles.  Hence  fiMne  ety- 
mologifls  derive  the  name  of  Ofs,  the  goddefs 
of  the  Earthy  and  Upis,  a  hame  of  Diana,  or  the 
Moon, 

(a.)  Ob,  10  Egyptian  mythology.  See  Mytho- 

(3.)  Oe, 
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(v)  Ob,  or  Oby.    Sec  Ob y. 

OBA,  a  town  of  Perfia  in  Adirbeitzan;  , 

(lO  OBADIAH,  [Heb.  lay  and  rr,  i.  t,  the 
fervaDt  of  the  Li)rdJ  a  valiant  roan  of  David's 
army,  who  came  to  join  him  in  the  wildernefs, 
with  foreral  others  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  (i  Chron. 
xii.  9.) 

(2,  3.)  OBADIAH9  was  alfothe  name  of  one  of 
thofe  whom  king  Jehoftiaphat  fent  into  the  dties 
of  ]udah,,to  inftnid  the  people  in  their  religion  ; 
(j  Chrcn,  xvii.  7.)  as  well  as  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  Judah»  who  Ogned  the  covenant 
that  Nehemiah  renewed  with  the  Lord.  (Nehem. 

X.5.) 

U.)  Obadiah,  the  prophet,  is  believed  to  have 
been  the  fame  with  the  governor  of  Ahab's  houfe, 
mentioned  in  the  firft  book  of  Kings,  (xviii.  3, 
&c.)  who  hid  and  fed  the  hundred  prophets  whom 
Jezebel  would  have  deftroyed;  and'fome  fay, 
tl)Ht  he  was  that  Obadiah  whom  Jofiah  made 
overfeer  of  the  works  -of  the  temple,  (2  Chron. 
xxxiv,  11.)  The  truth  is,  that  when  he  lived  or 
prcphefied  .  is  wholly  uncertain :  though  moft 
writf  rs  make  him  cotemporary  with  Hofea,  Amos, 
and  Joel. 

(5.)0badiam,  the  Prophecy  of,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Okl  Teftament,  which  is  contained 
in  one  fingle  chapter;  and  is  partly  an  invedive 
againft  the  cruelty  of  the  Edomites,  who  mocked 
and  derided  the  children  of  Ifrael  as  they  pafled 
into  captivity ;  and  with  other  enemies,  their  con- 
federates, invaded  and  opprefled  thofe  ft  rangers, 
and  divided  the  fpoil  amongft  themfelves;  and 
partly  a  predidion  of  the  deliverance  of  Ifrael,  and 
oftbe  vidory  and  triumph  of  the  whole  church 
over  her  enemies. 

OBAMA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  Xiphon. 

'  OBAMBULATION,  «./.  [obawbulatio,  from 
obambuloy  Latin.]     The  aft  of  walking  about.     ' 

OBAMENE,.a  pqrt  on  the  E.  coaft  of  Ota  ha. 

(i.)  OBAN,  a  flourifhing  village  of  Argyllihire, 
on  the  NW.  fide  of  the  parifh  of  Kilmore,  with  a 
good  harbour,  on  the  Bay  of  Oban,  protected 
from  the  ftorms  of  the  Weftern  Ocean  by  the 
ifland  of  Kerr  ERA.  It  had  only  %  or  3  houfes  in 
1766,  when  the  cuftom-houfe  wad  built,  but  by 
the  exertions  of  the  D.  of  Argyll  and  Mr  Camp- 
bell of  Dunftafihage,  in  granting  leafes,  and  of  two 
brothers  of  the  name  of  Stevenfon,  who  fettled 
in  it  in  1778,  and  eftabliOied  manufactures,  it  in- 
creafed  in  buildings,  trade  and  population  fo  faft, 
that,  in  1794,  it  bad  ixc  families,  and  586  fouls. 
Ship-building,  houfe-building,  tanning,  Jhoe-mak- 
io^S  weaving,  &c.  are  carried  on  in  it.  It  has 
num  15  to  ao  (loops  employed  in  the  fifliing  and 
cjalting  trade ;  and  one  Ihip  of  near  300  tons, 
ill  the  Baltic  trade.  It  is  naturally  well  adapted 
t'or  a  Gibing  ftation,  as  well  as  tor  a  central  market 
Nvith  the  Highlands  and  Weftern  Ifles,  as  it  lies 
ca  !he  road  of  coafting  velTefs,  palling  from  N. 
to  S.  through  the  Sound  of  Mull,  and  being 
Situated  near  the  entrance  of  the  great  Loch- 
LiNNKC,  has  a  communication  with  a  very  exten- 
'ive  trad  of  country.  The.  late  patriotic  traveller, 
Mr  Knox,  recommends  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
Erltiih  Government,  as  one  of  the  moft  proper 
rutjrttions  in  Great  Britain  for  eredling  a  royal 
li"  kyAjd  and  arfcnal ;  from  whence  ji)  times  of 
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war  fquadrons  and  tranfports  With  troops  could 
be  fitted  out^with  the  utmoft  fecrecy  and  difpatch, 
before  the  enemy  could  get  the  fmalieft  intimation 
of  the  intended  expedition.  From  its  (itnation  it  . 
has  a  fpeedy  communication  with  Glafgow  by  the 
Clyde,  whence  naval  and  military  (tores  might 
be  conveyed  through  the  Crinan  canal ;  and  after* 
wards  to  Forr-William  by  Loch-Linnh6.  There 
is  a  regular  ferry  from  Oban  to  Kerreras  and 
thence  to  Auchnacraig  in  the  ifle  of  Mull.  N^ar 
Oban  there  are  immenfe  rocks  oi breccia  or  pud- 
ding-ftone,  com  pofed  of  very  curious  rounded  peb- 
bles, from  the  lize  of  an  egg  to  that  of  a  man^s 
head  ;  fome  qnartzofc,  others  granitic,  fchiftous, 
calcareous,  &c.  cemented  together  by  a  black  lava. 
In  one  of  thtfe  rocks  is  an  immenfe  cave  extend- 
ing to. an  ur known  length  backwards.  Oban  liei 
%6  miles  WNW.  of  Inverary. 

(2.)  Oban,  Bay  of,  a  fafe'  bay  in  the  Sound 
of  Mull,  of  a  femfcircular  form,  from  11  to  14 
fathoms  deep,  and  large*  enough  to  contain  above 
500  veflels.  It  has  two  openings,  one  from  the 
S.  and  the  other  from  the  N.  and  is  defended 
from  the  fury  of  the  Weftern"  winds  by  the  i (lands 
of  Kerrera  and  Mull.  Its  anchorage  is  every- 
where good. 

OBAS,  a  river  of  TenneflTee,  which  rifes  in  the 
Cumberland  mountains,  and  running  KW.  falls 
into  the  Cumberland. 

OBASINE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Correze,  5  miles  S'.  of  Tulles,  and  6  NE.  of  Brive. 
Lon.  I.  44  £.    Lat.  48.  25.  N. 

OBB£S,  or  l'obbes,  a  village^ and  abbey  of 
France,  in  the  dep.  of  Jemappes,  and  \ai^  prov. 
of  Auftrian  Hainault.  Near  it,  the  French  de- 
feated the  troops  of  the  allies  on  the  it^rh  May, 
1794,  with  the  lofs  of  1500  men.  It  is  3  miles 
NW.  of  Thuin. 

OBDACH,  atown  of  Stiria,  at  theconflui^of 
the  Achza  and  Traun,  35  miles  W.  of  Gtatz. 
Lon  14.  4.'j.  E.    Lat.  47.  3.  N. 

OBDORSKOI,  a  town  of  Riiflia,  in  Tobollk, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Oby:  680  miles  E.  of 
Archangel,  and  1040  ENE.  of  Peterfburg. 

*  To  OBDUCE.  V.  a.  [obduco,  Lat]  To  dra«y 
over  as  a  covering. — No  animal  exhibits  its  face 
in  the  native  colour  of  its  ikin  but  man ;  all  others 
are  covered  with  feathers,  hair,  or  a  cortex  that  is 
oBdueed  over  the  cutis.  Hale, 

*  OB-OUCTION.  «.  /.  [from  obduah,  obducof 
Lat.]    The  adl  of  covering,  or  laying  a  cover, 

*  OBDURACY,  n.  /  [from  obJurate.]  Inflex- 
ible wickednefs ;  impenitence;  h^rdnefs  of  heart. 
— Thou  think'ft  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book  as 
thou  and  FalftafT,  for  obduracy  and  perfiftency.  Sb. 
—God  inay,  by  a  mighty  grace,  hinder  the  abfo- 
lute  completion  of  fm  in  final  obduracy*  South, 

*  OBDURATE,  adj.  [obduram,  Latin.]  i. 
Hard  of  heart ;  inflexibly  obftinate  in  ill ;  harden- 
ed ;  impenitent. — 

Be  not  obdurate%  open  thy  deaf  ears.       S/^ak* 
■    If,  when  you  make  your  pray'rs, 
God  fhould  be  fo  obdurate  as  yourfelves. 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  fouls  ? 

Shak. 
'     Women  are  foft,  mild,  pitifbl,  and  flexible ; 
Thou'fterDi  obdurate  flinty,  rough,  remorfe- 
k&.  Sbak. 
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To  convince  tb«  proud  wb«t  figM  avail. 
Or  woBdera  move  tb«  Mutatt  to  mlenft.  MDit^ 

0A4/f«r«««  aa  you  afe»  oh  1  boaratleftft 
My  dying  prayera.  Drydm^ 

a.  Hardened ;  firm  ;  ftubborn :  ahvaya  with  toAo 
de^ee  of  eviU— Sometimea  tiie  rery  cuftom  of 
evil  makes  the  heart  ckJair-aie  againft  whatfoever 
infijrudiona  to  the  contrary*  Hooker* — 

A  pleafing  ibccery  coiild  charm         ■" 
Pain  for  a  while,  or  anguifh^  and  excite 
Fallacioos  hope,  or  arm  th^  oUuraie  breaft 
With  ftubboro  patience^  as  with  triple  fteel.  Milt» 
—No  fucb  thought  ever  ftrikcB  his  marble  obdu* 
rat0  heait»  but  it  prelently  flies  off  and  rebounds 
from  it-*  S^ttib.    $.  Harih  ;  rugged. — ^They  joined 
the  moft  o^ura/^  confonaots  without  one  inter* 
veniag  vowel.  Swift. 

«  OBDURATELY.  mHf.  [from  Mutate.]  Stub, 
bomly;  inflexibly;  impenilently. 

*  OBDURATENESS.  m  /  [from  obdwrate.} 
Stubbornnefs ;  inflexibility  y  impenitence.  ' 

*  OBDURATION. »./.  [from  obdurate.]  Hard* 
oefs  of  hearty  Rubbornne&. — What  occafion  it 
had  given  them  to  think,  to  their  greater  obdmrih- 
tion  in  evil,  that  we  did  oonftrainedly  thofe  things, 
for  '.vhich  confcicnce  was  pretended  ?  Hooktr^^ 
This  barren  fcafon  is  always  the  reward  of  obfti- 
nate  obJurationm  Hammond* 

*  OBDU  RED.  adj.  [obduraitUf  Lat.]  Harden^ 
ed;  irflex'hie;  impenitent.— 

This  faw  his  haplefs  foes,  but  ftood  obdur% 
And  to  rebellious  fight  rallied  their  pow'rs 
Infenlate.  Milton. 

OBED,  the  fon  of  Boas  and  Ruth,  father  of 
JefTc,  and  grand-father  of  David. 
OBEDACH.  See  Obdach. 
OBED-EDOM,  Ton  of  Jeduthun,  a  Levity  and 
father  of  8  Tons.  He  had  a  numerous  family,  fay« 
the  fcripture,  (i  Chr.  xvi.  38 ;  and  xxvi..4.)  "  for 
God  blefled  him".  The  reafon  of  this  blefling  is 
recorded  in  a  Sam.  vi,  lo-ia.  and  i  Chron.  xiii,  13^ 
I4«  Afterwards  Obededom  and  his  fons  were 
appointed  keepers  of  the  doors  of  the  temple. 
(1  Chron.  xv.  ig,  ai.)  In  a  Samuel,  vi.  lOi  he  is. 
called  the  Gittite^  probably  becaufe  he  was  of  Gath- 
Rimmon,  a  city  of  the  Levitcs  beyond  Jordan. 
Joib.  xxi.  14*  25. 

*  OBEDIENCE,  n.  /  [obedience,  Fr.  obediential 
Latm.]  Obfequioufnefs :  fubmiffion  to  authori* 
tv.;  compliance  with  command  or  prohibition. — 
It  you  violently  proceed  againft  him,  it  would, 
ihake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  hta  obedience.  SAaJk.^ 

Thy  huiband 
Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 
But  Uve^  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience.      SbaA. 
—His  fervants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye  obey,  whether 
of  fin  unto  death,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteoof. 
ne/s.  J^f9.  iv.  16,— It  was  both  a  ftrange  comm!f> 
fuM),  and  a  ftrange  ol^ditnoe. to  a  commiflion,  fori 
men  fo  furioufly  afHtilcd,  to  hold  their  bands.  Bac* 
In  vain  thou  bidft  me  to  forbear. 
Obedience  were  rebellion  here.  Cowley. 

Nov  can  this  be. 
But  by  fgihUiog  that  which  thou  didft  want;. 
Obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  impos'd 
On  penally  of  death.  Milton.^ 

— >We  rouft  beg  the  grace  and  afiiftance  of  God's 
Spirit  to  enable  us  to  forsake  our  finsy  and  to  walk 
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in  obedience  to  htm.  JOaty  of  mmVit— The  obedience 
of  men  is  to  imitate  the  obedience  of  angeU.  Law. 

*  OBEDIENT,  actf.  [obedeemtt  Latin.]  Sub- 
mifiive  to  authority;  compliant  with  command 
or  prohibttion  ;  oblequions. — ^To  this  end  did  I 
write,  that  I  might  know  the  proof  of  you, 
whether  ye  be  obedient  in  all  things.  %  Cor.  u.  9^— 

To^thia  her  mother's  plot, 

She,  feemingly  obedient^  likewife  hath 

Made  promifeb  SAab. 

•—Religion  hath  a  good  influence  opoQ  the  people, 

to  make  them  obeient  to  govprnment.  TVlot/bn^r- 

The  chief  his  orders  gives ;  tb'  obedient  band, 

With  due  obfervance,  wait  the  cbieTs  command. 

*  OBEDIENTIAL,  adj.  [obedientiei,  Fr.  from 
obedient^]  According  to  the  rule  of  obedience.— 
Faith  is  fuch  as  God  will  accept  of,  when  it 
affords  fiducial  reliance  on  the  promifes,  and  cMf- 
entiai  fubmiflion  to  the  command.  Hammond,'^ 
Faith  is  then  perfed,  when  it  produces  in  us  a 
fiduciary  aflent  to  whatever  the  gofpel  has  reveal* 
cd,  and  an  obediential  fubmiffion  to  the  commands. 
ffoAe. 

♦  OBEDIENTLY,  ad'v  [from  obedient.]  Wth 
obedience.— We  (hould  behave  ourfelves  reverent- 
ly and  obediently  towards  the  Divine  Maiefty. 
Tillot/on. 

Obed's  Rive  a,  a  river  of  TenneflTee,  which 
runs  SW.  into  Cumberland  river,  290  miles  above 
its  mouth. 

♦  OBEISANCE,  n.f.  [obeifenet,  Fr.  This  word 
IS  formed  by  corruption  from  abaifanee^  an  atfl  of 
reverence.]  A  bow ;  a  courtefy  5  an  ad  of  rcFc- 
rence  made  by  inclination  of  the  body  or  knee.— 

Bartholomew  my  page. 

She  dreft  in  all  fuits  like  a  lady; 

Then  call  him  Madam,  do  him  all  obeifancty 

Sbak. 
— Bathfheba  bowed  and  did  obeifonce  unto  the 
king.  I  Kings^  i.  i6.~ 

The  lords  and  ladies  paid 

Their  homa^'e,  with  a  low  obeifltneevn^dc,  Dtji. 

(i.)  •  OBELISK,  n.  /.  [obeh/cus,  LatO  »•  A 
magnificent  high  piece  of  folid  marble,  or  other 
fine  ftone,  having  ufualiy  four  faces,  and  leiTening 
upwards  Uy  degrees,  till  it  ends  in  a  point  like  a 
pyramid.  Harris. 

Between  the  ftatues  obeUJks  were  plac'd. 

And  the   learnM  walls   with   faieroglyphicks 
grac'd.  Pope, 

%.  A  mark  of'  cenfore  in  the  m'argm  of  a  book,  io 
the  form  of  a  dagger  [f  ]. — He  pubfi(hed*the  traof- 
lation  ol  the  Septoagint,  having  compared  it  with 
the  Hebrew,  and  noted  by  after iiks  what  was  de- 
defedlive,  and  by  obelijks  wh^t  redundant.  Grew, 

(-a.)  Jn  Obelisk,  in  architedure,  i§  i.  def.  i.) 
i9  a  truncated,  quadrangular,  and  (lender  pyramid, 
raifed  as  an  ornament,  and  frequently  charged 
either  with  infcnptions  or  hieroglyphics.  Obe- 
liiks  appear  to  be  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  to 
have  been  firft  raifed  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  pre^ 
cepts  of  pfailofophy,  which  were  cut  in  birro^V- 
phical  characters :  ailerwards  they  were  ufed  to 
immortalise  the  great  'anions  of  heroes,  and  the 
memory  of  perfons  beloved.-  The  firft  obdilk 
mentioned  in  hlttory  was  that  of  Ramafes  king  of 
Egypt,  in  the  dtee  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  was 
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40  cttbttfi  high.    Phiusy  another  lliig  of  Egyptt 
raifcd  one  of  $$  cubits  \  and  Ptolemy  Philadel* 
phus,  another  of  8&  cubit8>  in  memorf  of  Arfiooe. 
Auguftas  ereded  one  at  Rome  in  tHe  Campus 
Martins,  which  (erved  to  ihark  the  hours  on  an 
horizontal  dial,  drawn  on  the  pavement.    They 
were  called  by  tl»  Egyptian  priefks  iht  Jimgersof 
thfwh  bccaufe  tney  were  made  in  fcgypt  alfo  to 
fene  as  ftyles  or  gnomons  to  mark  the  hours  on' 
the  ground.    The  Arabs  ftill  call  th^m  Pkaraoi^s 
neeSts;  whence  the  Italians  call  them  agugliat  and 
the  French  mguillei.    The  famous  obelilkf  ^liied 
the  dewPi  arrows f  now  reduced  to  three,  the  4th 
having  been  taken  down  in  the  17th  century, 
ftand  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Boroi^gh* 
Bridge  to  the  SW.  in  three  fields,  feparated  by  a 
Uae,  aoo  feet  afunder,  nearly  on  high  ground 
Doping  every  way-    M^  £>rake  urges  many  argu< 
tnents  for  their  Roman  ^antiquity,  and -plainly 
proves  them  to  be  natural,  and  brought  from 
Plumpton  quarries  about  five  miles  off,  or  from 
Ickly,  16  miles  off.    The  crofs  in  the  town>  xa 
feet  bight »  of  the  fame  kind  of  ftone.    The  eaft- 
emmoft  or  bigheft  is  22  feet  and  an  half  high,  by- 
4 broad  j|od  4I  in  girth;  the  fecond  ai^  by  ssi^ 
the  third  i6i  by  84.    S^ukeley's  meafurc3  difier. 
The  flutings  are  cut  in  the  ftone,  but  not  through;- 
the  talleft  flands  alone,  and  leans  to  the  foiHh»^ 
Plot  SDd  Stukeley  afSrm  them  to  be  Britifh  monii*. 
meats,  originally  hewn  fc^uare.   Dr  Gale  fiuppoTed 
that  they  were  Mercuries,  which  had  loft  their 
heads  and  infcriptions ;  but  in  a  MS.  note  in  ^is 
Antoninus,  he  acknowledges  that  he  was  milin- 
formcd,  and  that  there  was  no  cavity  to  receive 
a  buft.   On  the  N.  fide  of  Penrith,  in  the  church- 
yvd,  are  two  fquare  obeliflLi,  of  a  fingle  ftone  each,, 
II  or  11  feet  high,  about  11  inches  diameter,  and 
II  by  8  at  the  fides;  the  higheft  about  18  inches 
diaroeter,  with  fomething  like  a  tranfverfe  piece 
to  each,  and  mortifed  into  a  round  bafe.    They 
are  14  feet  afunder,  and  between  them  is  a  grave 
inclofed  between  4  femlcircular  ftones  of  the  uo- 
equal  lengths  of  5,  6, 4^*  and  a  feet  high,  having 
on  the  outfides  rude  carving*  and  the  topanotched* 
This  is  called  the  Giant^s  grawf  and  afcribed  to 
Sir  Ewan  Csefarius,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  as 
tall  as  one  of  the  column^  and  capable  of  ftretch- 
ing  bis  arms  from  one  to  the  other,,  to  have  def- 
troyed  robbers  and  wild  boars  in,  Englewood 
foreft,  and  to  have  had  an  hermitage  hex^bduts 
called  Sir  Hugb'j  parhur.    A  little  W.  of  thefc  is; 
}  ftone  called  the  Giant^s  Tbumbf  fix  feet  high,  14 
jQches  at  the  bafe  contra^ed  to  10,  which  is  ooty 
a  rude  crofs,  which  is  the  circle  of  18  inches  dia- 
meter.   M.  Pouchard,  in  the  Memoir^  o/tAe  iUa* 
demy  of  In/eripticnsy  givts  a  very  curious  a^Qount 
of  fonie  celebrated  Egyptian  obelifks.  Oen.  Mag.. 
lor  June  174a- 

OBENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria» 
6  miles  ENE.  of  Steyregg. 

•  OBEQUITATION.  n. /.[ixom obeftdU^  LatJ. 
The  ad  (Priding  about. 

OB£RB£RCKH£lM,a  town  of  France,  in  tU, 
dep.  of  the  Upper  Rhine;  i\  miles  N»  of  Colmar. 
C^ERfiERG,  a  late  bailiewic  of  "Switzerland, 
Wonging  to  the  abbey  of  St  Gail. 

OBERDORF,  a  town  of  Suabia,  3*  miles  S. 
«  Aujifborg,  and  10  NE.  of  KcmpCen. 
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OBE&ENHfiil!lb  rtowti  of  France,  in  thedep^ 
of  the  Lo^er'Rh'ml^.ia  miles  SW.  of  Strafburg. 
OBERENDORfP*  .  8^  OicaKj^oaf . 
OBERGESTLEN,  a  town  «f  S^titzeriand,  if« 
the  VaUis ;  8  Ihfles  E.  of  Sioi}k 

OBER-H/VSBSRGBN,  a  toi^n:  of;l^ra4cet  ht 
the  dep.,  of  thfc^Iiower  Rhine^  3^  miles  NW.  off 
Strafburg,  and  m  S.  of  Haguenai^ ' 

OBERHAUS^or  7  a  fort  of  Atiltfia  near  Pat 

OBERHAUSEN.jfau;  which  wasffitfadlyy 
the  troops  of  lh6ekdor  of  Bivarid,  'a)rKt  the  Aui'^ 
trian  garrifon  expelled,  on  the  «8th)Kovj  i8o«|. 
This,  it  was  .tJbougfat  would  have  ocdSfioAd  «  war 
between  the  emperor  ^aod  the  eledor  %  btrt  the 
dr^id  of  the  power  of  Bonaparte^  wh<>,  in  that 
cafe,  would  have  taken  the  part  of  the-*  latter r 
feems  to  have  led  the  emperor  to  overlook  the 
infdJt.  ..  " 

OBERKIRGH,  a  towh  and  fort  o€:F^m^  iti 
the  dc|>.  of  the  Low'erlthine;  and  cf«deVant  prov. 
of  Alface  r  3  nnUes,^Mr  Cmttwell  fa^s  17,)  £.  of 
Strafburg,  and  44  W.  of  Stuttgard.  On  the  a6tb 
April- 1799>  ^  battle,  was  fought  deir  f his  town, 
but  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  wherein  t^e 
Auftrians  <lefeated  the  French  \  but  thb  next  day 
they  expelled  the  Auftrfans,  and  retook  the  pofts 
they  had  abandoned.  Lon.  7.50.E.  Lat.48. 35.N. 

(f  0  OBBRLAKD,  a  province  ofPruffla,  Tti^ 
tile,  richf'  vkA'  wcH  cultivated,  formerly  called 
H^ekirlc^i^^  It  waa.3neient]y  fo  populous^hal  ft 
could  ratfe  xo/>Qo  troops ;  but  the  Pagan  Hocker^ 
landers  .having  troatfid  the  Qhriftians  with  great 
cruelty,  the  Teutonic  knights,  in  1173,' attacked 
them,  made  tbeilifel^s  mafters  of  the  cbubtty, 
ai)4  laid  it  wafte.       . 

(i.)  Obeklakd,  a  diftrldt  of  Covrland,  betwetir 
Seelburg  and  Lithuania. 

OBERNBERG. .  Ses  OBfeRKPtac^. 

OBERNBURO^  a  town  df  Germanj,  in  the 
circle  o£  the.  Lower  Rhine,  on  theAIaine;    6  ' 
if^ilea  S.»  of .  Afchaffenberg,  and  x6  £.<of  Oarm* 
ftadt.     . 

QBERNDORF*  »  town  df  Auftriaif  %x»Mty 
in  Hohotiberg,iin  the  Black  Foreft,  divided  into 
the:  Upper  and  Lower  towns ;  feated  on  the 
Neckar  8  miles  £.  of  Schramberg. 

OBERNHAU;  a  tdwn  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
Erzgeburg ;  6  tollcs  W.  of  La^terftein:  * 

(i.)  OB£RNiQR€H£N;  a  town  of  Gemanf 
in  Auftriar,-8  miles  WvofFreiftatt.     ' 

{%.)  GBERNft^acHin,  a  tovn  of  Germany  in 
WeApHalia,  and  county  of  Schauenborg ;  5  mile9 
S^of  Rioteln.  "     •  ' 

OBERNPERGv.a  town  of  Bavaria,  oti  the  Inn ; 
with  a  fort ;  zi  niiles  SSW.  of  Palfhu.  Lon.  13^ 
^^.]S..    Liit.4«.  i5»N. 

*  OBERRATION.if./  [from  oberro,  Lat.]  The 
ad  of  wand^lng.  about* 

.  OBERSCHLEMMA,.»town/of  Upper  Saxonyy 
in  Erzgebi^gi  5  a)ite«  SW.of  Rinteln:- 

(i.)  OBERSDORF,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in 
Chtudim ;  14  miles  ENE.  of  Leutmifthlw 

(»» 3O  Gbbrsdorf,  %  towns  of  Germany:  x,  in 
Suabia,  6s  miles  9.  of  Augfburg  i  s.  ro  Upper  Sax« 
ony,  in  Thuringia,  3  miles  N.  of  SangtrOuivfen. 

.  OBERSEE,  two  lakes  of  Germany :  x.  ro  Bava- 
ria, one  miie  S.  of  Kooigfee;'9.  in  Carinthia,  it 
miles  W.  of  Wela«h. 
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(i.)  OBERSTfefN,  a  ci  'dtvant  county  of  Gii - 
mtfnyt  in  the  Ute  ele^orate  of  TVieves,  nndpftU- 
tioate  of'  the  Rhine;  annexed  tO  the  Yrei^ch  em- 
pire in  1797;  and'Hicladedin  the  dep.  of  the 
Rhine  and  Mofelle. 

(1/  Obe&stein^  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
departmeht  of  Rhine  and  Mofiflle^  late  capital 
of  thift  above  county ;  3a  miles  ESE.  of  Treves, 
and  33  N.  of  Deux  Fonts.  {It  -was  taken  by  the 
French  in  Oftobev  1794.  Xon.  7.  16.  E.  Lat. 
49. 4a.  N.     . 

OBERSTENFELD,  a  town  of  Snabia,  in  Wur- 
tenbuTgs''9  mi\e^  SE.  oir  Heilbmnn. 

OBERVA^D,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
Valais ;  50  miles  E.  of  Sion.  ♦ 
OBERWEIDEN,  ^  two  towns  of  Aoftrfa :  i, 
OBBRWEISS ;     3  fom-  nsiles  ESE.  of  Wetk- 
endorf:  1.  three  N.  of  Gemunden.  • 

OBER.WESEL,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dept 
of  the  Rkioe  and  Mofelle,  and  late  ele^rate  of 
Treves ;  feWW  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
40  tniles  EKE.  of  Treves*  Lon.  7.  48,  £•  Lat. 
50.  J.  N. 

OBERWOLTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Stiri;i. 
24  miles  W.  of  Judenburg,  and  116  SW.  of 
Vienna. .  Lon.  31.  «.  E.  Ferro.    Lat.  47.  18.  N. 

*  OBESE;  iuij.  lobefiuf  Lat]  Fat ;  loaden  witb 
fleih, 
.   *  OBESENESS,  I  n.f.  [from  ohefe.]  Morbid  fat- 

*  OBESITY.  \  nefs;  incumbrance  of  flefb. 
-r  On  theie  manv  difeaies  depend;  as  or  the  ftrait* 
nefa  of  the  chett»  a  phthifia;  on  the  largenefsof 
^be  veins*  an  atropby ;  on  tbeiir  fmallnefs,  obefitj.' 
Grtw^s  CoTmoh 

*  To  OBEY.  V.  a.  [obeift  Fr.  o*«Co,  Lat.]  i.  To 
pay  fubmiflion  to ;  to  comply  with,  from  reve- 
rence to  authority .f— 

ThewillofHeav'n 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things'!  I  obey*     Sbdk. 

I  am  ^fliamM  that  women  .are  fo  iimple 
To  feekfor  rule,  fupremary,  and  fway^ 
When  they  are  bound  to  ktve^  loveyaad  obey, 

-rLet  not  (in  reign  in  your  mortal  iKxIy,  that  ye 
ihould  obey  it  in  the  lufts  thereof  R/mt.  vf .  ta. — 
The  ancient  Britons  yet  a  fceptVed  king 
obeyed.  Drayton, 

Was  ibe~thy  God,  that  her  thou  didft  o/tfy 
Before  his  voice  ?  MItonU  Par.  Lo0. 

Alirick  and  India  (hall  bis  powV  obey.  Dryd. 
a.  It  had  formerly  fometimes  to  before  the  perfon 
obeyed,  which  AdiJ^tm  has  mentiotied  as  one  of 
Miffon^s  Latini&BS ;  but  it  is  frequent  in  old  wri- 
ters; when  we  borrowed  the  Frendi  word  we 
borrowed  thefyntax,  their  au  rot.— He  command- 
ed the  trun[\pets  to  found ;  to  which  the  two  brave 
knights  obeying^  they  performed  their  courfes^ 
breaking' their  ftaves.  Sidney^ 

The  flit  bark,  obeying  to  her  mind» 
Forth  launched  quickiy.  Spenfer. 

—His  fervantsye  are,  to  whom  ye  obey.  Rom.  vi. 
16.— 

Yet  to  their  generals  voice  they  foon  obeyed, 

Mmon. 

^  OBIAN, a  navigable  river  of  TenneflTee,  which 

rifes  in  the  high  land  between  the  Miflifippt,  and 

Tennefle*?.  and  running  SM'.  faljs  into  the  former. 

CBIDOS9  a  town  of  Portugal^  in  Eftremadura. 
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(i.l*  OBJECT  ».y:  {flbjeUVT.objeattmylAi^ 
I.  That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty  is  em- 
ployed.— 1 

^  Pardon 

The-flat  unraifed  fpirit,  that  hath  dar'd. 
On  this  unworthy  fcaffold,  to  bring  forth 
^  80  great  an  obJeB.  ^  Shak.  Henry.  V. 

Yet  they  no  beams  unto  their  objeBt  fend ; 
But  aH  the  Vays  are  from  their  objeS^  fent.  DavUu 
—The  objeB  of  true  faith  is  either  God  himfelf, 
or  the  livbrd  of  God.  Hammond,— 'Th^ZiSi  of  faith 
fs'applicated  to  the  ohJeB  according  to  the  nature 
of  H.'  jPMry&ff.—T^-ofp  things  in'ourfelves  arf  the 
oftly  proper  objfQs  of  our  ze^l,  which,  in  others, 
at*-  the  unqucftionable  fubjcifVs  of  our  praifes. 
ijirtflf*— Truth  is  the  objeB  of  cnr  unde^ftarding, 
ah'.go«d  is  of  the  will.  Drjden^j  D»/r.— As  you 
have  no  mifti-efs  to  fci  vc,  fo  let  your  own  foul  be 
theobfeB  of  your  daily  care.  Laqv.  a.  Some- 
thing prefented  to  fhv  fpnfesto  rarfe  any  affeftion 
^  emotion  in  the  mind. — 
Difhonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  .on  any  other  obJeB.  Shot, 

Why  elfe  this  *dr*uble  obJeS  in  our  fight  ?  Milt. 
--This  paiTengerfelt  fome  degree  of  concerr  at 
the  fight  of  fo  moving  an  obfeB  Jtterbbrv,  3-  W° 
grammar.]  Any  thing  influenced  by  tomewhat 
elfe.— The  accufative  after  a  verb  tranfitive,  or  a 
fentence  in  room  thereof,  is  called,  by  grammari- 
ans, the  objeB  of  the  verb   Qorie, 

(1.)  Object,  in  philofophy,  fomething  appre- 
hended Or  prefented  to  the  mind  by  fenfation  or 
imagin atlon .    See  Metaphysics,  SeB.  h  IV. 

♦  To  ObJFCT.  v,  a.  [obJeBer^  Fr.  objiciot  objee" 
ftitnt  Lat.]  i.  To  oppofe ;  to  prefent  in  oppoG- 
tion* — Flowers  growing  fcattcred  in  divers  beds, 
will  fhew  more  fo  as  that  they  be  obJeBed  to  vieW 
at  once.  Bacon, — 

Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mift  obJe8ed^  and  condensM  the  Ikies.  Pote, 
a;  To  propofe  as  a  charge  criminal ;  or  a  reafon 
adverie;  with  to  or  a^ainJ.^Werc  it  not  fome 
kind  of  blemifh  to  be  like  unto  infidels  and  Hea- 
thens, it  would  not  fo  ufualty  be  oB/eBed.  Hooifr. 
— ^The  book  rcquireth  due  examination,  and  giveth 
liberty  to  obJeB  any  crime  againft  fiich  as  are  to 
be  ordered.  fThitg&ie,— Men  affed  a  credit  to  o3- 
JeB  and  foretel  difficulties.  Bflco«.— The  old  truth 
was,  obJeB  ingratitude,  and  ye  obj'eB  all  crimes  : 
and  is  it  not  as  old  a  truth,  is  it  not  a  higher 
truth,  V>^7<*5  rebellion,  and  ye  obJeB  all  crimes. 
Hofyday.— This  the  adverfanes  of  faith  have  too 
much  reafon  to  obJeB  agnmft  too  many  of  its  pro- 
feflbrs ;  but  againft  the  faith  itfelf  nothing  at  ail. 
Sprati*J  Sermons, — It  was  offjeBed  againft  a  late 
painter,  that  he  drew  mafty  graceful  pi^rcs,  but 
few  of  them  were  like.  X)ry//<'«.— Others  o^;V5  the 
povertyofthe-l^ation.  Mdifin^s  State  of  the  Wnu 
—There  wa  but  thi$  fingle  fault  that  Erafmo.s 
though  at'  enemv.  could  objeB  to  hirti.  jftterbmj, 
(i.)  •  Objectglass.  n.  /.  Glafs  remoteft  from 
the  eye.— An  objeBgla/s  of  a  telcfcope  I  crcc 
mended,  by  grinding  it  on  pitch  with  putty. 
Newton*  s  Optieh, 

(4.)  Object  GLASS  of  A  Telescope  or  Mf- 

caosc*  pp.    See  Microscope  and  Optics.     ^ 

•  OBJECTION  n./.iobJeBion,  Fr.  objeBio,  Lat.j 

x.'The  aA'  of  prefenting  any  thing  in  oppofition. 

'  a^Cnmioy' 
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%  CrimiiMil  charge. — 

-  Speak.  00}  Sir ;  * 
.  I  daft  jour  worft  ol^Siefu.  Sbak.  I^enry  VIII. 
3.  Adverfe  argument.— -Tbere  ia  ever  between  all 
.cfiates  a  fiscret  war.  I  know  well  thiafpcech  is 
the  ti^eiSiony  and  not  the  decifion»  Bacon's  War 
mtb  ^offf.— Whofoe^er  makes  iach  objeSions 
z%mk  an  hypothefis,  hath  a  right  to  be  heard. 
Amrt'j  Theory.  4.  Fault  found. — I  have  (hewn 
your  ?eries  to  fome*  whd  have  made  that  obfec" 
im  to  them.  Waifi^j  Letter. 
.  do* OBJECTIVE  bdi.  [pbjeaif,  Fr.  oiffeatu^ 
Lit.J  I.  Betonging  to  the  objeA ;  contained  m 
the  objr^.-^Ortainty,  according  to  the  fchodk^ 
u  diftinguifhed  into  objeaive  and  fubjedite.  Olh 
Jeffive  certainty  is  when  the  propofition  is  certain- 
ly true  in  itfelf ;  and  fubje^Te,  when  we  are  cer-. 
tain  of  the  truth  of  it.    JVatt*j  Logic.    2*  Made 
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« tetmed  obitvart.  The  tenure  oC  obit  or  chan-  . 
try  lands  ts  taken  away  and  eztind  by  x  Ed\^ard 
VI.  c.  14.  and  15.  Car.  II.  c.  9. 
«•  -OBITEREAy  one  of  the  Society  Island*, 
hi  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  according  to  Mr  Crutt- 
well ;  who  places  it  in  Lon.  ^09.  10.  E.  But  Dr 
Morfe  places  it  100  leagues  S.  of  them»  in  Lon. 
130.  50.  W.  -of  Greenwich.  Both  agree  that  It 
Hes  in  Lat  li.  40. 

OBITUAL,  aJf.  [from  obitusj  Lat:]  Of  or  be- 
longing to  funeral  rites.  See  Burial»  ^  a ',  and 
PUNBRAt,  §  3-— »5- 

OBITUARY.  «./.  [from  obtttu,  Lat.]    A  re^f-  , 
ter  of  the  dead.  JJh.  See  BiLt,  §  %%  ;  and  Mor- 
tality, §  a— 7. 

♦  To  OBJURGATE,  v.  a.  \fibjurg0i  Latin.]  To 
chide;  to  reprove. 


a 
an  objed;  propoied  as  an  objed;  refiding  in  ob-  'Reproof;  reprehenfion 
jeds.^If  this  one  fmali  piece  of  nature  ftill  afi^mls 
sew  matter  fir  our  difcoyery,  when  ihould  w&  be 
able  to  fearch  out  the  vaft  treafuries  of  oijeShte 
knowiedse  that  lies  within  the  compafs  of  the 
Qoimief    HaU^sOri^  of  Mankind. 

{%.)  Objbctitb  is  ufed  in  the  ichoo1s»  inipeaU- 
bg  of  a  think  which  exifts  no  otherwife  than  as 
an  objeft  known.  The  exiftence  of  fuch  a  thing 
is  faid  to  be  ohjedive. 

*  0BJECT4VELY.  ad^.  [from  objeaive,]  i.  In 
maoner  of  an  olijed. — ^This  may  fitly  be  called  a 
determinate  idea»  when*  fuch  as  it  is  at  any  time 
objeaiyely  m  the  mmd*  it  is  annexed^  and  without 
variation  determmed  to  an  articulate  fouodt  which 
is  to  be  fteadily  the  fign  of  that  iame  objed  of  the 
nrind.  Locke*  ft.  In  the  ilate  of  an  objeft.— The 
bafiUik  (hould  be  deftroyed,  in  regard  he  firft  nk 
cdveth  the  rays  of  his  antipathy  and  venomous 
emiffion,  which  obfeaivefymove  his  fenfe.  Browne 

*  OBJECTIVENESS.  »./.  (from  ob/eaive.]  The 
ftate  or  being  an  ofcjedt. — U  there  fuch  a  nM»lion 
or  objeai'oenefs  of  external  bodies^  which  pr«^u- 
ceth  light  I  The  facplty  of  light  is  fitted  to  re^ 
oeive  that  impreffion  or  objeaivenefif  and  that'o^ 
jeaivenrfi  fiUcd  to  that  faculty.  Hale^s  Orig.  vfM. 

*  OBJECTOR,  j^/.  {from  obfea.]  One  who^i- 
fcrs  objfiftioos ;  ooe  who  raiies  difficulties.--i^ 

But  thefe  ob/eaorsmnft  the.caufe.upbraSfl» 

That  has  not  mortal  man  unmortal  made.  « 

Biackmore, 
-•Let  the  obj^R^n  confider^  that' thefe  irregulari- 
ties muft  have  come  irom  the  lawa  of  mcohaoifnl. 
Bemtky, 

OBILA9  an  inland  territory  o£  Africa. 

OBION.     See  Obian. 

(1.)  ^  OBIT,  (a  <:orrttptioo  oi^obiit,  or  obivit.] 
Funeral  obfeqoiea.  Mnfwortb, 

(a.)  Obit  C$  t,)\%ti&t^o,  corruption  of  obUt^* 
bat  a  r^uUr  derivative  from  obitta^  death.  It 
lignifies  a  fiioetal  folemoity^  or  office  for  the 
dead,  moft  coflunonly  performed  when  the  corpfe 
lies  in  (be^cburch  aninterred :  Alfo  the  anniverfa^ 
ry  office,  («  Crd.  51.  Dyer  3x3).  The  anniverfary 
of  aa^  perfoo'a  death  was  allb  called  the  o^i/;  and 
to  i^m'erve  fach  day  «rith>  prayers  and  alms*  or 
other  commeopioratiun,  waii^  the  keephig  of  the 
obit.  In  religious  houfes  they  had  a  regifter,  where- 
in they  catered  the  obit**  o-  ohtual  days  of  their 
^senders   and    benefadors;   which  was  thence 


*  OBJURGATION.  «.  /  [objurgation  Latin.] 
rproof ;  reprehenfion. —If  there  be  no  true  liber- 
ty, but  all  things  come  to  pafs  by  ineritable  ne- 
cdfity,  then  what  are  all  interrogations  and  objur-' 
gatiorui  and  reprebenfions,  and  expoftulattbns  ? 
Bramhaili  - 

*  OBJlf^GATORY.'ad;i[obfurgtttoriust  IalU- 
-Reprehenlbry  %  culpatory ;  chiding. 

(i.)  *  OBLATE,  adf.  [obiatus,  Lat]  Flatted  at* 
the  poles.  Ufed  of  a  fpheroid.r— By  gravitation 
bodies  on  this  globe  ipll  prefs  towards  its  centre, 
though  not  exaaiy  thither,  by  reafon  of  the  obhte 
^heroidical  figure  of  the  earth,  arifing  from  its 
diurnal  rotation  about  its  axis.  Cbejn^s  Phil.  Pnn. 

(i.)  jin  Oblatb  Sphbkoid  has  its  axis  (boner 
than  its  ihiddle  diameter,  being  formed  by 'the 
rotation  of  an  ellipfe  about  the  fhorter  axis. 

OBLATI,  ILat*]  in  church  hifl:ory,.fecularp^^ 
foni  who 'demoted  tfaemfdves  and  their  eftates  to 
fome  monaftery^  into  which  they  were  admitted 
ara  kind  of  lay  brothers.'  Th^  n>rm  cS  (Hefr  ad- 
miffion  was  putting  the  bell-ropes  of  the'chulrh 
iiouttd  their  necks  as  a  mark  of  fervicudd.  They 
wore  a  religious  habit,  diff<iretat  from  'that  oTthe 
monks.-  •'' • 

-  (i.)  »  OBLATION.  »./  {oblation,  Fr.  oblatiiSf 
Lau]  An  offering;  a  facnfice;  any  thinfg  offered 
as  an  ad  of  worihtp  or  reverence^r-^be  looked 
upon  the  pidure  before  her,  and  ftraight  fighed, 
and  ftrai^ht  teara  followed,  as  if  the  idol  of  duty 
.ought  to  be  honoured  with  fuch  oblation.  Sidneit. 
-^Many  donceive  in-the  oblation  of  JephthaS 
daughter,  not  a  natufal  but  a  ciril  kind  of  death, 
.ii0^  a  feparation  from  the  world.  JSrown.— ^The 
will  gives  worth  to  the  oblation^  as  to  God*s  ac- 
ceptance^ South.'         ^ 

The  kind  ^/a/iaM'of  a  falling  tear.     Dryden. 

All  make  oM»/ion!f«tr'this  ibrine.  S^ojift. 

■    («.)  OsLATiotr.  See  OFFSRittG,&  Sacrifice. 

*  OBLECTATION.  «./.  iobUaatio,  Lat.]  De- 
light ;  pleafure. 

OBLEY  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  Wiloa. 

*  To  OBLIGATE,  v.  a.  {obUgOy  Latin.]  VTo 
bind  by  contrkd  or  duty. 

(i.)*  OBLIGATION,  n.  f.  [obligation  from 
obligOf  Latin;  obUgation,  French.]     i.  The  bind- 
ing power  of  any  oath,  vow,  duty,  contract. 
Your  father  lofta  father  | 

That  father  bis  |  and  thefufvivor  bound. 

In  filial  obligation^  for  fome  term, 

To  do  obfequious  forrow.  r^^\t>   ^^"^' 

Di^f^  by  vj^^Ogl  —There 
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#->There  wao  no  means  for  4^im  as  a  Chriftl 
t^tivfy-fWfi^igaiiQfif  both  to  God  aod  m»ti,  bui/to 
^<;r  him/elf  jor  a  mediator  of  an  accord  and  peacr. 
fiacon. — ^Nothing  can  be  mof^reafonablethan  ilieit 
jfucii-  creatures  ihcjuld  b^  under,  the  ^UjMHon  of 
acccpti]^  fV<^  evidence  as  in  iVtlf  isl  lufficiest 
for  their  con vidtion.  ffilkins, --Tho  better  to ^- 
%bfy  this  Mgatioih  jou  have  early  cultivated  the 
genius  ^ou  have  to  2jm%J Drff4ennr^  • 

No  ties  can  bind  that  froqi  cop^raiot  arife*; 
'Sfh^tp  efth^s  forc'dj  all  abli&affon  dies. 

#.  An  ajft  which  binds  any  m^o  t.o  (onDe  perforit- 

gDce.-^Th^  heir  of  an  obhged  perfon  isDot  bound 

to  inake  rellitutiqn,  if  the  obligatum  paffed  on^y 

t>y  a  perfonal  aft.  Taylor,    3.  Favour  by  which 

4»e  is  boand  to  gratitude.-- Where  is  the  Mga^ 

ppn  of  any  man's  making  me  a  prefeiot  of  what  be 

l^es  not  for  himfelf  ?  VEfiranse*—^  quick  a 

fenfe  did  the  Ifraelites  entertain  of  the  merits  of 

^dcaiij  ^o4  the  obtigation  he  had  laid  upon  theOy 

ijhal:  th^  leader  him  the  le^jal  and  berediUry  go- 

jrernment  of  that  people^  Sguthp 

(z.)  CIb LIGATION  is  of  three  kinds*  viz.  oatural^ 

cijf H;  a^  mixed.    Natural  ohKgation  is  eotirelv 

founded  on  natural  equity;  civii  obligation  on  ci- 
.  4rilvUiibhori|ty  aJone,  without  any  foundation  in  na- 

'^ura(  equity;   and  mixed  obligations  are  thofe 

l^EiQhr  b^ng  founded  on  natural  equity^  are  far- 
^fy^  enforc^  by  civil  authority. 

{3.)  0BLi<;aTi0N,   in  law,  fignifies  a'bond« 

inrherein  is  contayied  a  penalty,  w4th  a  condition 
.aime»cd  for  the  payment  of  tiaoiiey,.^c.    The 

4ipisXJinc!£  between  it  and  a  bill. is,  that  the  lat* 

tef  Is  generaJly  willyjMt  *  peaalty  or  coDdition^ 

^h^U|g|i  jit  may  b^  ipade  pbligMory  ;•  and  obliga- 

liansy/f-fipuBctifpes,  by'-maUerot  record,  asfta- 

<^uUs  and  rc^pgniisauces..    SeeBotio.  i 

.  .M'OBLysAriom  MWAU   Spe  MoRiL  Phi- 

fO&OFHy. 

fii/ifni€.]  JLrupo^nfi  aft.jybligaUpo.;  binding;  co- 
ercive: wjth  to  or  on, — And  concerning  tjae'  iasa- 

«9^.f»iW}ifr*^f  Chriffiai)pijnc?saod.ft^^^  x^.-*.....^, e 

,^09r— tA»  jlpfig  as  the  la,w  i^  (s^^^iffrut^io  long  our    dObked  any  paflage  in  my  ^laper.  AdJ^w, 

.obedience  is  due.  ri.^/or'4  i5«^.— A  people  long  -  -    • - 

m^  tP  hardftiiris  ipok  HpiQii. t^mfel«e«  afi.crea- 
l^reji  at  xm^cy^  and  filyaji  aU.mpQfUtons  laid  ob 
|bem  bj[  a  ftronger  hand  are.  legal  aiMi.  obfigniorj. 
,9^i/t,-^}i  this  patent  is  ohligatfiri^  on  them*  it  is 
^;of!trairy  tp  .ads  oi  parjuunent,  and  therefore  wd; 
j?5fi/^^  '        .      *  •- 

♦  To  OBLIGE.  ^,  a.  [obliger,  Fr.  Wij^o*  Lat.] 
ij  fo  bind;  to  impofg  ob\igatioB ;  to  cocf^el  to 
JE^nejihing.— All  yijefe  b^e  moved  mey  and.lome 
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longer  the  autboritt  of  a*  la w,"^  'Rogers,    t .  -To  io. 
debt ;  to  lay  obligations  of  graj^ilvUe^** 
He  that  defiewifiAipcfi  another  muft 
OHnfe  hishoftour.witji  a  booiidieftjtrfift.  WaHer, 

>  ^mce  love  o^iiges  tsot,  I  fraos  ,ihis  hour 
Affqme  the  right  of  maa's  defpoiic  power.  Dtyd, 
:  Idao  byhit  ovn  ftiength  to  heaten  voukl 
foar* 
And  would  not  be«^%^4^jto  God  for  mone. . 
.     '  .  Drjia. 

When  iot'reft  caVls  off  all. her  fneaking  trsio, 
When  all  th'  oblig*d  defert,  aod  all  the  Taio, 
^  She  waits  or  to  the  fcalfold  or  tBe  cell.  Po^. 
—To  thofe  hilla  we  are  obU^d  for  aU  our  metab. 
Btntky.  %.  To  pleafc ;  to^rarify^^-A  great  man 
gets  more  by  obiiging  his  inferior^  than  by  dif-^ 
daininghim.  &a/i&.'^Some  natures  are  io  four  and 
ungrateful,-  that  they  are  never  to  be  f^e^. 
VBfirange. 

Happy  the  people  who  prefenre  theor  bonoDi' 
By  the  fame  duties  that  ohBgt  their  prince.  CWfo. 

*  OBLIGEE.  «./ [from  oUige.\    Theperibn 
bound  by  a  legal  or  written  contra^. 

*  OBLIGEMENl.  «./.  \phhgcmetA,  French.] 
Obligation. — I  wiUliot  rtrhit,  whatever  itis^  chher 

.of:  divine  or  human  oblJgemnUt  that  you  lay  upon 
me.  Milton. 

Let  this  fair  princefs  but  one  mtnilte  ftay, 
A  look  trom  her  will  your  obligemenU  pay. 

Dryden, 

*  OBLIGER.  fi  /  He  who  Mnda  by  cocirad/ 
,  *  OBLIGING,  fart.  adj.  {okligeamt  Fr.  from 
«^g«.}  Civil ;  Compiaifiiit ;  refpedfui ;  engaging. 
*-*^loUlin^  could  be  more  obliging  and  refpedtful 
than  the  lion's  letter  was,  in  appearance ;  but  there 
Lwas  death  in  the  true  intent.  /,'jKj^rflnjr.— Mon« 
feigneur  Strozzt  has  many  curiotities,  and  is  very 
•Mgmg  to  a  ftranger  who  defires  the  fight  of  them. 

Add*^*^ 

Qbligiag  creatures !  nuke  me  fee 
.    . AU  that  dir>;rac'd  my  betters  met  ia  me*  Pvpi, 
..'&)  obliging  thai  he:never  obliged,  Pipe* 

.  ^OBLIGIUQLY.  adv.  [from  obligittg:\  Civil- 
ly ;.  cpmplaifantiy. — Eugentus  hifbrms  me  very 
f^fiffngly^  that  Jie  never  thought  heihould  have 


I  fee  her  tafte  each  aauiieeus  draughty 

Jlittd  fo  obligingly  am  caught ; 

I  bkfs  the  hand  ftxm  whence  they  came. 
.  .  Nor. dare  diftort  my  face  for  (hame.  Swfu 
.  * OBLIGINGNEaa.  if./>[bom  o^pij]  i- 
.Obligation ;  force;— »-They  look  unto  tbem,  not  to 
weigh  the  obligingnefii  but  to  quarrel  the  difficuU 
ty  of  the  iujuu<5Uons;  Decay  vf  Piety*  2.  Civility  \ 
(omplaifance.  . '   *   f 

"1^  OfiLiQUAtJaN.»./.  SpbUq^iiot  ^rovi^i- 


pf  them  ^iged  me  tQ  commend  tfaefe  my  labours    quo^  Lat.]  Declination  from  iiratghtnefs  or  per« 

Jo  your  grace's  patronage.  »^ffe.— The  irburch    -  -^ ---  ^-     ...»:--..-     ^u.  _.. j.u. 

Jiatb  been  thought  ht  to  be  calM  Catholic,  in 
r^fer^ce  tp  tl>e  vniverial  obedicoee  which  it^pre- 
•  /JBfib^  5  bpth  m  regard  pt  the  perfoiJS,  abiiging 
^cn  qi  all  conditions,  and  io  relation  to  Via  prfi*. 
A'ptb.  /Vim^a.— jjeligioo  ^*/(g*/  men  to  tfiyprac- 
#ice  qf^fe  virtues  ^j^ich  conduce  to  Uie  prtfcr. 
nUor^  of  ojLir  heajljj.  TiKotfin.^'W^  law  niift 
pblige  in  aU .precepts,  or  in  none.  U  i*^  oklt^e  in  all, 
i^.^  .^je|p  ^p  pbeye^ ;  if.it  ofl^e.  ia  nojje^  1|t  has  n<> 


pendicularity ;  obliquity p— The  change,  made  by 

the  obtifuation  of  the  eyes,  is  left  tn  colours  ot  the 

den  A  ft  than  in  thin  fubftaoces.  fiJo^fn* 

.    (f.)*OBLIQU£.VM^.[o^/i9itf,  French  ;#^iifi(«/f 

Lathi.]    1.  Not  direct;  not  peipcodacolar;  not 

paraiieL-^ 

Ode  by  his  view 
.  Mought  deem  him  bol-n-wkh  iltdifpofpd  ikies* 
When  oblif^  SatufB  fat  in  the  boule  of  the 
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.—If  found  be  ftbpped  jipd  iT(M^^y^^«jt  Qp^ieth 

about  Oft  t!kb  d/bct  fid^ixita'06HqttthMiBacon,^ 

Majt  they  not  pily  i^j,  condemned;  to  bter 

The  vsrfcriis  heav'tt  of  «ti  iMqt^r^phtsre  ?  Prior* 
Bavaria's  ftars  muft  t^e  acctis'd)  which  fhpne/^ 

That  fatal  day  the  jrflfighty  work  was  done,     f 

Wi^h  rfts  viif^  up6t\Xhs'B^A\c  fon,  /»nV.3 
—It  has  a'MifcJaidn'  ahp&ue  to  that  of  the* former 
motion.  fA/tt/i^,— Crititfes  form  a  general  charac- 
ter from  the^bfert^loA  of  particular  errors^  taken 
h  Iheir  bti9\i  Mqik  bK'ftn'perfed  views.  Br  dome* 
i.  Not  djre^ :  indired  ?  by  a  fide  glance.-^ 
Has  helgitS'tfife  «e  ... 

In  cirde,  or  bbUmiti  or  femicircle^ 

Or  dired  pafaHe^7 


from  DhyQcaireditude;  deviation  from  parallel* 
ifm  or  4>erpendKttlafity,—  "^  .'"  * 

lyiov'd  contrary  with  thwart  ohliqtutieu  MUt. 
a.  DeViarton  from  moral  reditudefl-=i-Th^re  is  in 
reditnde,  beauty;  as  contrariwife  mobfiquity,  4P' 
ioTVMXy/  Hooker^ — Count  RhodophtlVcat  out  for 
go^rbm>nt  and  high  affairs,  and  balanCTng  all 
^[latters  in  th^  fcale  of  his  hig;h  iyider^^iding, 
hatfi  re^ified  aH  obUqmties.  'Hdiuel--To  difobey 
Ot*  opppie  his  will  in  aiiy  thing,  imports  a  moral 
obHqmiy,  Soittb, 

OBLfQUUS,  ip  anatomy,  a  name  gjven  to  fe- 

veral  muicles,  particularly  u;i  the  head,  eye8»  and 

abdomen.    See  Anatoimy.  ^  ao6,  i,  a»  &c. 

^  Sbak.        *  To  OBLITERATE,  if.  a,  [obOtero^  p^  and 

3.  [In  grammar.]'  Any  cafe  in  notins  excfef  f  the    Hf^ai  ^aftin.]     i.  To  jefface  aoy  thing  written, 

nominative.  *  '  '  'a.  To  wear  out  j  to  deftroy;  to  efface. — Wars 

(1.)  OBLi(^UE,{n  geometry  (^  I.  i£^.*i.yrome»    and   delglations  ^^/i/fnir^  many  ancient  monu- 

thing  aflant,  or  that  deviates  -from  the  petpeilcR.    mentsv  ^Haleh  Origin  of  Mankind* — Let  men  con- 

cular.    Thus,  ^  ^.    ^i  trive  how  they  ma,y  o&irCfr«/tf  tbat  ,r'eJ>roach,  and 

(3.)  An  OBi.f^UB  Aug  LB  is  citlieraij  afute  or    difentangle.^heir' mortgaged  foui.  Decaji  qf  Piety, 

obtufe  one, /.  r.  any  angie  except  ifc'rig ht  one;  -^^hefelimple  ideas,  the  uniderftanamg  can  no 

(4)  Oblique  Ascbmsion  is  tha€  point  <Sf;  the    more  refafe  to  have,  or  ^tdr,  or  blot  them  out^ 

CQur^ocriAL  which  rifes  with  the'ceritrcrof'the    than  a  mirrour  can  refu^,  alter*  or  obliterate  the 

fun,  Of  a  ftar,  or  any  other  point  of  the  heavens,    imaged  which  tJ\e  objedts  fet  before ,  it '  produce. 


$ct  §  1,  def,  s;  and 


in  an  oblique  fphere. 

is-)  OSLIQUf   CaS$8 
USGUAG£,  &tf.  v.. 

(6.)  Obliqub  CiRCLBy  fc  the  (tereographic 
projedion,  b  any  cirde  that  is  dbli^ue  to'  the 
plane  of  proje^  ion . 

(7.)  Obliqvb  Descension  is  that  point  of  the 
equinodial  which  fets  with  the  centre!  o^  the  iun, 
or  ftar,  or  other  pomt  of  the  heavens^  ip  an  oHIque 
fpbcre. 

(8.)  OiiLiQTfB  Force,  6r  Pbrcussiok.  or 
Power,  ot'S'f  roxe,  is  that- made  in  a  diredion 
oblique  to  a  body  or  plane.    It '  li  demonftr^ted, 


LoeAe* 

♦  OBUTERATIQN.  n./:iobllteratio,  Latin.] 
EIFkcement;  extindion.-^Conli  .ering  the  cafual- 
ties'of  war,  tranfqaigfrat^pQs,  efpeci^^lty  that  ot  the 
general  flood>  thtre  might  probably  be^an  obli^ 
teration  of  al)  thofe  moh amenta  of  antiquity  that 
ages  precedent  at  fome  time  have  yielded.  Hal^s 
Origin^ 

.    •  OBL!VI(JR  «,/.  [oblivh,  Latin.]  i.  Forget- 
futoefti ;  cefiation  of  remembrance. — 

Water  drpps  have  worn  thi  fkones  of  Troy, 

Aifa^lind  obli^vion  fw^llow'd  cities  up.  »  Shot* 
— ^Tfaott  fhouidft    havie^  heard    many  things  of 


that  the  effed  of  fuch  oblique  force,  &c.  upon  the    worthy  mempry,^  which  now  fh^l  die  in  obhvion. 


My^  i^  to  ah  eaiial  perpeDdtciilar  one,  as  the 
fine  of  the  ang|e  or  mcidence  is  to  radios. 

(9.)  Obliqub  £iirB>  that  whichyfa^llxng  on  an- 
other line,  mak99  oblique  anglef  with  it, 'vis.  one 
acute,  and  tbf  other  obtufe.  »  '  ' 

(10.)  OBLiQt/B  pLAVB^,  in  dialling,  are' thofe 


5^^.*-*Kii9Wlpdgc  is  made  by  oblivion^  and  to 
parch^e  a  clear  and  warrantable  body  of  truth,  we 
mud  forget  and  part  whh  miKh  we  know.  Browne 
r*Cap  they  imagine,  that  .God.  has  therefore  for- 
got their  fins,  btgaufe  they  are  not  willing  to  rc- 
memJ^er-fhemf  or  wiH  they  meafure  his  pardon 


which  decline  from  the  zenith,  or  indrne  towards    by  tl^eif^o^n  opHwpn,  $outh.-^ 


the  horizon.    S^e  Dial. 

(11.)  Oblique  Sailing,  in  navigation,  iswh^ 
1  ihip  £nls^upon  fome  rhumb  between'  the  fom- 
cardnta)  porats,  making  an  obUque  angle-with  the 
oieridian^  in  which  c^tfe  (he  conttnuaNy  changes 
both  latitude  and  longitude.  See  NA^iGATfONi 
Pann.Seff.^f. 

(13.)  OBLi(2t7E  StrokBi  ^.    See  $  8. 

*  0BLf<lUELY.  adv.  [from  oblfque:}  i.  Not 
diredly;  not  perpendicularly.-- Of  meridian  alti- 
tude, it  hath  bat  93  degrees,  fo  that  it  pAays  but 
oblipiltf  upon  us.  Br/ywn*^^ 

Declining  from  the  noon  of  day, 

The  fun  pbirjuely  (hoots  his  burning  ray.  Po^* 
a.  Not  in  ^e  immediate  or  diredt  meanrng.— 
They  haply  migbt  adinit  the  truths  obliquely  le- 
velled, which  baftrfulnefirperfuaded  not  to  enquire 


Atnong  our  crimes  oblrvion  may  be  fet, 
But  'tis  oUr  king's  perfediop  to  forget.  Dryden* 
%*  Amneftyj  geppral  pardon  of  crtihes  in  a  ^te. 
— By  the  m  of  o^mon,  all  offences  againft  the 
croWn,'  and  all  particijUr  trefpajTea  between  fuh- 
je^' artd^ftbjeCt,  ww  pardcmed,  remitted,  aad 
utterly  c^fingttiffied.  Datjiej* 

•  OBUVrOUS./i^^'.lp^/f-wyi^,  Latin.]  Caufing 
fbrgptftifnefs.— 

R"aze  ouc  the  written  troubles  of  the  braiOj 
And  "with  fome  fweer  oblivious  antidote, 
Clesmf^the  ftufPd  bofom.  ShaJk*  Maet. 

Well  avengM,  th^y  quit  the  cares 
Of  mortal  life^  and  drink  th'  oblivious  lake. 

Philips^ 
BehoM  the  wonders  of  th'  oblivious  lake.  Pope. 
(i.)  *  OBLONO.  adj.  [oblongs  Fr.  oblongusy  La- 


for.  FeiL^liis  difcourfe  tends  obliquely  to  the  de-  iin.}.Lopger  than  broad;  thfe  fame  with  a  recSangle 

Irading  from  others,  or  theextoUtng  of  l^hnfelf.  parallelogram,  whofe  fides  are  nneqqal.  Harris*-^ 

4ddifon*  The  beft  figure  of  a  gardeti  1  etteem  an  oblong 

*  OBLIQUENESS. )  n.  /.  [obHqi^tii  fr.  from  upon  a  defcent.    Temple's  JW^.— Every  particle 

*  OBLIQUITY.      SobBque,^     I,   Petition  foppofing  them  globular  or  not  very  o^/o/ir^i  would 
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be  above  nine  miUion  times  their  own  length  £rom 
anv  other  |wticle.  BmtUf. 

{%.)  An  t)BLONG  Spheroid  is  that  which  is 
formed  by  an  elHpfe  revolved  about  its  longer  or 
tranfverfe  axis,  in  contradiftindion  from  the  ob- 
late spUbkoid,  or  that  which  is  flatted  at  its 
poles. 

*  OBLONGLY.  adv.  [from  obtong.]  In  an  ob- 
long form^— The  furface  of  the  temperate  climates 
is  larger  than  it  would  have  been»  bad  the  globe 
of  our  earthy  or  of  the  planets*  been  either  fpheri- 
cal  or  oblongly  fpberoidical.  Chtfm, 

*  OBLONGNESS.  n./.  [from  ctlong.]  The 
Ifcate  of  being  oblong. 

(i.)  *  OBLOQUY.  »./  [obioqu&Tf  Lat.]  i.  Cen- 
forious  fpeech;  olames  fldnder;  reproach.— Mo- 
deration hath  freed  us  from  being  defervedly  fub| 
jed  unto  thkt  bitter  kind  of  ohbquff  whereby  ve 
might  be  upbraided*  Hooker* —    . 

Here  new  ^fperGons*  with  new  obloqiuejt 

Are  laid  on  old  deferts.        DaniePs  Chul  War* 
Canft  thou  with  impious  ttbloquy  condemn 

The  juft  decree  of  God  ?  Mikom. 

— ^Shall  names  that  made  your  city  the  glory  of 
the  eanh,  be  mentioned  with  obhqwf  and  detrac- 
tion I  Addifin^-^Eyery  age  might  perhaps  produce 
one  or  two  true  genius,  if  they  were  not  funk 
under  the  cenCure  and  obloquy  of  plodding,  (ervile, 
imitating  pedants. .  Swfft*  a.  Caufe  of  reproach ; 
diigrace.    Not  proper.-^ 

My  chaftity's  the  Jewel  x>f  our  houfcf 

Bequeathed  down  from  many  anceftors ; 

Which  were  the  greateft  obloqiqf  i*  th'  world 

In  me  to  lofe.     SkaJk.  AlFj  <well  that  endj  weU* 

(a.)  Obloquy.    See  Calumny,  §  a. 

*  OBMyTESCENCE.  n.  /.  [from  obmm^t 
Lat.]  Lofs  of  fpeech. — ^A  vehement  fear  often  pro- 
duceth  obtt^ute/tenec*  Brown.  ' 

*  OBNOXIOUS,  adj.  [obnoxhu,  Latin.]  J.  Sub- 
ject.—I  propound  a  cbarader  of  jufkice  in  a  middle 
form,  between  the  fpeculative  difcourfes  of  pbilo- 
fophers,  and  the  writings  of  lawyers,  whi^h  are 
tied,  and  obnoxious  to  their  particular  laws.  Baco»*i 
Holif  War.    a.  Liable  to  punifhment.-*        u  . 

All  are  obnoxious.  ^  Waller. 

—We  know  oprfeives  obnoxiout  to  God's  Severe 
j.uilice.  Calamy* — 
,  The  Mantuan  tow'rs. 

Obnoxious  by  Cremona's  neighb'rin^  crime. 

,  Dryden. 
,3.  Reprebeniible  i  not  of  found  repikation.— ; 
Conceiving  it  moft  reafonabJe  not  to  luflfer  his 
underftanding  to  be  prepofled  by  the  contrived 
and  interefted  fchemes  of  modem,  and  withal  ob- 
noxious authors.  Fell,  4  Liable;  ezpofed^-^Long 
hoftility  had  made  their  friendfbip  weak  in  itfelf, 
and  more  obnoxious  to  jealoufies  and  djjirufts. 
hajward. — 

Who  afpires,  muft  down  as  low 
As  high  he  foar'd  5  obnoxious  firft  or  laft 
To  bafeft  things.  Milton's  Par.  Lofi. 

Beafts  lie, down. 
To  dews  obnoxious  oii  the  graffy  floor.  Dryden. 
-'-They  leave  the  government  a  tiunk  naked,  de- 
fen  celefs,  and  obnoxious  to  every  ftorm.  Davenan^. 

*  OBNOXIOUSLY,  adv.  [from  obnoxious."} 
Jn  a  ftate  of  fubjedion  ^  in  the  ftate  of  pne  liable 
to  puniihment. 


•I 


*  OBNOXIOUSNESS.  «./.  [from 
Subjedien ;  liablenefs  to  puniihment.    . 

*  To  OBNUBILATE,  v.  a  [obnubiiot  Latin.} 
To  cloud  i  to  obfcure. 

OBODA.    See  Oboth. 

OBODOSy  a  deity  worQiipped  at  Oboth. 
•  OBODOWKA,  a  town  and  fort  of  Polaiid»  ia 
Braclaw ;  a8  miles  &  of  Braclaw. 

OBOIAN,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  KuHk. 

OBOLARIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  angio- 
fpennia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  dais  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rankmg  under 
the  40th  order,  PerfanaU.  The  calyx  ia  bifid  \ 
the  corolla  campanulated  anidquadrifid ;  the  cap- 
.  fule  unilocular,  bivalved,  and  pbly^rmous;  the 
ftamina  riflng  from  the  divifions  of  the  corolla. 

*  OBOLE*.  If.  /.  \obolust  Latin.]  in  pharmacy, 
twelve  grains.  Amf. 

OBOLLAH,  a  populous  and  ftrong  town  of 
Perfla,  in  Irak  Agemi,  on  a  branch  of  the  Tigris, 
near  Baflbra,  in  a  very  agreeable  country.  Lop. 
45. 15.  £•    Lat.  30. 15.  N. 

(|.)  OBOLUS,  an  ancient  filver  money  of 
Athene  the  fixth  part  of  a  drachma :  worth  ibme- 
what  more  than  a  penny  farthing  fterling.  The 
word  'is  derived  from  the  Greek  c/Sox^-  or  •^i>.«-, 
aj^V,  or  broach;  either  becaufe  it  bore  fuch  an 
imprefliour  or  becaufe^  according  to  Euflathius, 
it  was  in  form  thereof.  But  thofe  now  in  the  ca- 
binets of  antiquaries  are,  round.    See  Nu ui  sm a* 

TOGRAPHY,  SeB.  ly. 

(a«}  Obolus,  in  medicine,  is  ufed  for  a  weight 
of  ten  graina,  or  half  a  icruple. 

OBONA,  a  town  of  Spam,  in  Afturia. 

OBORKOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Belcz. 

OBORNOI,  a  cape  of  Rui&an  Lapland,  on  the 
£.  coafU  in  the  prov.  of  Archangel,  aoo  miles  S£. 
of  Kola* 

OBOTH,  an  encampment  0/  the  Hebrews  in 
the  vrildemefs.  From  Punon  they  went  to  Obotb, 
and  from  Oboth  to  Je*abarim  (Numb.  xxi.  10. 
xxxiii.  43). .  Ptolemy  fpeaka  of  a  city  cailed 
Oboda,  or  Eboda^  in  Arabia  Petrssa,  which  is 
the  fame  as  Oboth.  Pliny  and  the  geographer 
Stepbanus  mention  it  alfo.  Stephanua  makes  it 
belong  to  the  Nabathaeans,  and  Pliny  to  the  HeU 
modeans,  a.  people  of  Arabia.  It  was  at  Oboth 
that  4hey  worihipped  the  god  Obodos,  whom 
Tertullian  joips  with  Duiaree,  another  god  or  king 
of  this  country, 

OBOTRIT£S,  ap  ancient  pe<^le  of  Germany, 
who  inhabited  the  country  now  called  HtddeH" 
burg.    See  M£CKL£nburg,  V^  a. 
,  OBRA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Pobiania. 

OBRECUT,  Ulric,  a  lewned  German,  bom 
of  a  nobje  family  at  Strafburg  in  i646f  where  he 
filled  the  chairs  of  civil  law  and  hiftory  with  great 
diftindtion.  He  was  a  •  Protettant,  but  when 
Lewis  XIV*  made  himfclf  mailer  of  Siraiburg, 
and  went  there  with  his  court,  he  changed,  and 
abjured  in  1684.  In  1685,  the  king  nominated 
him  to  prefine  in  his  name  ip  the  fenate  of  Straf- 
burg,  with  the  title  of  pr»tor  rqyal,  in  imitation 
of  the  ancient  Romans;  from  which  time  he  ap* 
plied  himfelf  entirely  to  public  affairs.  He  was 
the  editor,  tranflator,  and  writer,  of  feveral  learned 
works,  and  died  in  1701. 

OBRBCKHBIMi  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
r^  ^  Palatinate 
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Palatinate  of  the  Rhine;  19  miks  E.  of  Heidel- 
fterg.  and  i o  N.  of  Wimpfen. 

♦  OBREPTION.  «./•  [obrtpthf  Latin.]  The  aft 
of  creeping  on  with  fecrecy  or  by  furpriie. 

0BREPTITIOU5.  a<^.  an  appellation  giten  to 
letters  patent,  or  other  inftttimentB,  obtained  of 
a  fuperior  by  furprife,  or  by  concealing  from  him 


) 


o  B  a. 


And  thro'  the  palpable  tdJcMrf  t.fiod  oat 
His  uncouth  way  ?  ,'  J,^     MUioti^ 

i.  Living  in  the  dark^— the  p^/hrr  bird  clamoured 
the  live-long  night.  ShaJk.  .j.  Not  eafily  intelli- 
gible; abftrufe;  difficult-r-I  explain  fome  of  the 
moft  oh/cure  paflages,  and't&ofe  which  are  moll 
neccflary  to  be  underftood.  l>rydftu  4.  Not.  no- 
ted ;  not  obfenrable.— He  iays,  that  he  is  an  06- 
re,  I 


the  truth.  a,  -  

OBRIEN'9  Aridgb,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  fcure'ptrUm;  one,  I  fuppoie,  that  isiothedarlu 


Clare  county*  Munfter. 

OBRINGA,  the  ancient  nam^  of  a  river  of 
Germany,  which  runs  into  the  Rhine,  about  Rim- 
magen ;  now  called  ^i&r. 

OBRfS,  the  ancient  name  of  a  river  in  Gallia 
Narbonenfis,  now  called  the  Orbb.  ' 

OBRITZ,  a  town  of  Auftria  on  the  Taya. 

♦  To  OBROGATE.  «.  a,  [obrofq^  Latin.]  To 
proclaim  a  contrary  law  for  the  diflblution  of  the 
former,  Diff,  . 

•  OBSCENE,  adj.  [ohfcene^  Fr,  obfeanus,  Lat. 
T.  Immodeft  ;  not  agreeable  to  chaftity  of  mind ; 
caufing  lewd  ideas. — 

Cbemos  the  oifcene  dr^ad  of  Moab's  fons. 

Milton. 
—Words  that  were  once  chafte,  by  frequent  ufe, 
grow  ebfcene  and  uncleanly.  JVatts.  a.  OfTeniive ; 
difgnfting. — 

A  girdle  foul  with  greafe  binds  his  obfieru  at- 
tire. *.    Dtyden^ 
Home  as  they  went,  the  lad  difcourfe  re- ^ 
newM,                       /  f 
Of  the  relentleTs  dame  to  death  puffuM,        C 
And  of  the  fight  ^bfeehe  fo  lately  viewed.        j 

Dryden. 
j.Inaufpiciotts;  ill-omened.— 

Care  ihuns  thy  walks,  as  at  the  chearfQl  lii:ht 

The  groaning  ghofts  and  birds  ob/cetie  Uke 

flight.  Dtyden. 

—It  is  the  fun's  fete  like  your's,  to  be  difpleafiiig 

to  owls  and  obft 

Juftre.  Pope. 

*  OBSCENELY,  adv.  [from  obfifne.l  In  an  im- 
pure and  unchaffe  manner. 

*  0B8CENENESS.  I  «./.  ob/cenitif  Fr.  from 

•  OBSCENITY.  5  o^ctne.]  Impurity  of 
thought  or  language;  unchafttty;  lewdncfs.— Mr 


Attcrbury, 

♦  To  Obscore.  v.  a.  [ob/curo^  Lat.]  .1.  To  dark- 
en  J  to  make  dark^—They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit 
hard  by  Heme's  oak,  with  obfcur^d  ^hU.Sbai. 

The  winds  whiftle  and  the  furges  roll. 
Mountains  on.  mountains,  and  o4/<:«^<the  poIe» 

Pope^ 
a.  To  make  lefs  vifible.-^  ..     ,  . 

'  Whkt,  muft  r  hold  a  candle  \o  my  ihamei 
IVtiyjtis  an  office  of  difcoyery,  Jlov^ . , ., 
And  I  ihould  be  64/rtir^^p    .  ,    .     Shot. 

—Thinking  by  this  retirem^t  iKKfAfcure  himfelf 
from  God^  he  infrineed  the.Qmnifciencyand^f-r 
fential  ubiquity,  of  his  Maker.  Bro^M.  '.'  3.  To 
make  lefs  intelligible.— It  hath  been  ufed  in  d^n- 

ferous  times  to  o^/inire  writing,'  and  make  it  to 
e  read  by  others  not  ^ouainted  with  the.mi 
trigiie.  Ifato^— ^Tbere  is  ic'arce  any  diity. which 
has  been  fo  obfeured  by  the  writings  of  learned 
men  as  this.  Wake.  4.  To  make  ^fsfgloriouSf 
beaut!fu!;'oMllultrious.—  . 

Think'ft  thou,  vain  fpirit^.ti^y  glprijga  are  (j^e 
fiime?    .  , 

And  leeft  not  fin  okfeura  thy  godlike  frame  t 

^.  To'c6nceal ;  to  make  unknown.—  * 

O  might  I  here 
'  In  (blitude  live  lavage^  in  fqm'e  glacie  1 
Obfiur^dy  .   MUiofi. 

♦  OBSCURELY,  adv.  [from  obfivre.\  i.  Not 


animals,  who  cannot  ^ar  his '  bnghtHy  $  not  luminouiTy;  darkly^     %.  Out  ^f, 
'  fight;  privately  I  without  notice;  not  confpicu* ' 
oufly. — 

Such'  was  the  rife  of  this  prodrgioua  fire> . 

Which,  in  mean  buildings  brft  Muray  bred^/ 

'  Prom  thence  did  foon  to  open  ftreet,s.aipire.    . 

.    Drydkh. 
Thei^  live  retir'^   » >  . 
Content  thyfelf  to  be  Meurelj  good.     Addifin. . 
3.   N6t   clearly;    not  (plainly;,  darkly  to   the 
mind."^  '; 

Tii'(?  woman's  feed  at  ftrft  obfiurely  told. 
Now  ampler  known»  thy  Saviour  and  Jthy  Lord. 

Milton. 
*  OBSCURENESS.)  »«  /.  iobfcuritas,  Lat.  ob- 
♦OBSCURrry.      J/^^"'^  French.]  i.Darl|[. 
nefs ;  want  of  light. — 

Lo  I  a  day  of  darknefs  and  obfcuritf%  tribula- 
tion and  anguifli  upon  the  earth.  Efiher  li.  S. — 

I  could  lend  them  obfcwenefi.  Dmne> 

a.  Unnoticed  ftate;  privacy. — 

You  are  not  for  ob/euHfj  defign'd, 
But>  like  the  fun,  muft  cheer  all  human  kind. 

Dryden. 
3.  DarlLnefs  of  meaning. --Not  to  mention  that 
obfcurenefi  that  attends  prophetic  raptures^  there 
are  divers  things  knowable  by  the  bare  light  of , 

nature, ' 

I  tn  tifij  pnJTage  obfcure  is  evidently  ufed  by  Mxltoh  as  a  fubftantivc  noun^  and  therefore Jkotdd  have 
rr*ned  a  dtfeinff  artiele. 
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Cowley  aiTerts  plainly,  that  obfieniiy  has  no  place 
in  wit.  Drydtu.— Thofe  fiiblcs  were  tempered 
\riih  the  Italian  feverity,  and  free  from  any  note 
•f  infaAy  or  obptenenefi.  Dryden?^ 

In  Tiber  ducking  thrfce  by  break  of  day, 
To  wafli  th'  obfeenities  of  night  away.    Dryden. 

No  pardon  vile  obfcenity  ffiould  find^ 
Tbo'  wit  and  art  conipire  to  move  your  mind. 

•  OBSCURATION,  n.  f  Xobfhnratio,  Latm^j 
I.  The  aft  of  darkening,  a.  A  ftate  of  being 
darkened.— As  to  the  fun  and  moon^  their  obfcu^ 
ration  or  change  of  colour  happens  commonfy 
before  the  eruption  of  a  fiery  mountain.  Burnet* 

♦  OBSCURE,  adj^  [obfeurey  Fr.  ob/cunu,  Lat.]  i. 
Dark ;  unenlightened :  gloomy,  hindering  fight.— 
Whoio  curfeth.  his  father  or  mother,  his  lamp 
^all  be  put  out  in  obfcure  darknefs.  Prov.  xx.  ao. 

Who  flrall  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyfs. 


(^    B    S      ,         C    23»  .)'  ,     ,      O    B    S 

■ature,  wlilcli  ^W^  f  et  8lpt>ear  cbfcriye.  Bbj»i^—  ^Th<*  vote*  of  ah  alfAnblyS  which  we  caonot  re- 

That  this  part  of  (acred  fcnpttsre  fiad  dif!iculfies  concile  to  public  good*  has  been  coBceived  id  jl 

in  it,  mRi\f^tk}Xl^fi  ^  o^cnriiy  tfd  readily  occur  private  brain,  afterwards  fupported  by  an  obft- 

to  me.   idi'i?(r,-V'W'by    I'ji^S  beyop'd'o^r  pofitive  ^uiouj  party.  Svjtfi.     a.  fn  Shtttef^are  it  ftemi 

idea  towards  Infinity;  lies  itt  ohfcut^liy^  and  has  th^  to  fignifj^  funeral;  fucU  as  Ihe  rites  of  funerals 

undctenhinatfecoriPifion^'bf  a  negative  ideai  it  be-  require?. 

iU^  too  laivefbr  a  t^^it6  capacity t  Loch.      .  .  '            ThcTurVrvor  boiind, 

(i.)  ♦  oSSECRA^nDjy.  li.  /  ]oificratht  fVom  In  filial  obligation,  for  fpme  tennr 

d^^r^rlirt,]  Intreaty';  flip^lifca^ioiirf^'f hat  thcfe  To  do  oi^^'ofw  forrowl              -               ShaJt. 

mtre  comprehended  under  the  facra,  iimanifeft  *  <^BS£QUIOUSLY..Ai/i'.  [froino^^ofii.]  i. 

froto  tfltf  old  forA  of  ohfieration,  StUtingjUet,  Opodientljr ;  with  compliance.r^ 

*    .  .r^.^^^  -._..^..   ._  _!. .^  .  c_.._^  --»---e.  They  rife,  and  with  reipfl&Afiil 


$».)O^S£Ctei^ti0N,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure  wh^re-  They 


by 'the  orator  fmplores  the  afliftance  of  Go^  or  roan, 
OBS£<il5E"N3,  Jlilius,  a  Latino  writer,  fuppofed 
to  have  lived  before  Hbli'orilf8*S*rfeign.  tte  made 
a  colie^ion  of  the  prodigies  which  Livyj-^^ed 
in  his  hiftpiT.    There  are  fcvc^al* edit! bos  of  ,fKo(5B 


itful  awe, 


At  the  word  giv'n,  okfeqiuoujij  withdraw.  Drjd, 
-^We  cannot  reafonably  exprd,  that  any  one 
ihonl4  re^ly  and  (Afcquiou/ly  quit  bis  own  opi- 
nion,  and  embrace  ours  with  a  blind  refignation. 
Locke,    a.. In  ShaieJ^arg  it  fignifies,  with  funeral 


remaftrs.*"  tycofthenes ,  endeavbtii-'ed  to'  Ripply    rites  ;  with  reverence  for  the  dead. — 
what  wis'wafrthig'in  tte  briginal.    "  la  while  o^^p^woi^  lament 

(;t\\  *  OBSEQUipS.  «./.  [ob/cfms^  French.  I  Th'  untimely  wlf  ot  virtlioiis  Lancafter.  SJ!»k. 
knbvr'  hot  Whettiei';  this  wordf  be  ncJt  .anciently  *  OB(SEQl/IOUSNESS.  «./.  [from  oh/eqidouj.] 
anifta¥6n'  fdi*  ejlfS^^tt^s,  exfqyir,,  Latin :  this  word  Obedience ;  compliance. — ^They  apply  theoifelves 
HoWefer,  is^  a^ar^htty  derived  ftqfti  ifhfiquium.2  both  to  his  intereft'and  humour,  with  ail  the  arts 
X.  Puiieral  titer;  fuf>eral  Ibleronitie^.— 1  l^ere  was  of  flattery  apd  o^^fwoa/nr/r.  Sofith, 
DorHauSi  vatlkntlyYtqiilring'hts  friend's  help  Jn  a  ,  *  oBSBRyABLB.  aJj\  [from  Ufirrvof  Latin.; 
great  battle,  derived  bt  me,  bis  ob/fqHies  being  Remarkable ;  eminent ;  luch  as  may  deferve  no* 
not  inore  folemnized  by  A^  teArt  of  his  partakers, 
than  the  \jlood  of  His  eneAiles.  £'ii«rr.-* 

I^rinJuliet,  that  vWth  af^g^e1>  ddfi  reiHain; 

Accept  this  lateft  favour  at  rfiy  hand ; 

That  Itvinig  hdnoiir*d  thee",  and  being  dead. 

With  fun'ral  oh/cquies  adomstby.tonib.    Sbak. 
r  f^are  th^ 'Widows  tears,  th^lr  woeful  cries. 

And  howling  at  their  hufbands^d^^ui^/.  Diyid^ 
I  will,  myftlf,  >    ' 

Be  the  chief  nptiiimbr  at  his  olJequieu..  JQ^^dsiy. 
Alas !  pdor  Polf,  my  Indian  tinLef,  die^  ^ 

Co  birds  and , celebrate  hhobffquiis^-^ yi^^ri^Vi. 
A.  It  is  found  l1^,the  fltfgMlAr;  perhaps  more  pro- 

'  Or  t'tlne  a'  Ibft^  of  vlAory  to  me,        _ ,        ^ 
Or  to  thyfelf,  iing  thine  own  obfeqt^j,.  Qrajhaw. 

Him  rnfol^^'nttly  attend, 
V^lh  fi'VCTit  UJlquy  and  funeral  train. 


(vypBS^a^ifcs!  See  BtJRfXt;  J  a;  and  Fu- 
Hii«A'i;,'^3— 15,      .    .     ^ 

♦  OBSEQVrOtJS.  adj,  [frotxl  ol^eqmm,  Latin.] 
I.  ObitKentJ  compliant  |  not  re(*ming.— Adore. 
not  fo  the  fifCn]^  fofi,  that' you  forget  the  fother, 
who  raifed  you  to  this  height ;  nor  be  jou  fo 
^k/cquiouj  to  the  father,  ttat  you  gwe  jujt  caufe 
to  the  foh  to  ftrfpe«  that  yoU  negleft  him. 
Bacon.-* 

At  his  command  th'  up-rdoted  InDs.re^tir'd 
Each  to  his'pUce;  they  heaVfl  bVs  voicd,  and 

went . 
Obfeamota, .  Mi/ton. 

I  fe!16wM  her ;  fhe  what  was  honour  ki>ew, 
And,  with  obfi^uibuj  majefly,  apprbv'd 
My  pleaded  reafon.  Milton, 

•Seejiow  th*  ob/equioiu  wind  artd  liquid  air 
The  Theban  fwan  does  upwatd  bear.    Qmlcj. 

-^A  genial  cherifhing  heat  a^s  fo  upon  the  fit  .  „ ,, 

and  obfiquioi/j  matted  as  to  org;\nize  arid  fa(hion    Increaie  of  mankind,  thai^  the  fEridl  and  vigilant 

it  according  to  thef  exigencies  of  its  own  nature.    obfertHmce  of  the  calculations  and  regifters  of  tfc€ 

^//.—  bills  of  births  anA  deaths.  Hale.     7.  Obedient  re- 

His  fervants  weeping,  gard-;   reverential   attention.-^Having   bad   iiich 

Ob/eqtdduj  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither.  MJt/.    experience  of  his  fidelity  and  ^^l^rvotf^r  abroad, 

h? 
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ticc. — They  do  bury  their  dead  with  ob/emuibU 
ceremonies.  Abbot.-  Thele  properties  affixed  un. 
tobcklies  from  oonfideratioos/leduced  from  eaft, 
\^ft,dr  thofe  A^rvtf^/^  points  of. the  fpberer 
will  not  be  justified  ^from  fuch  fbuodabons.  Bro^vn, 
-^1  took  «  juft  account  of  every  vi^ertM^ie  cir- 
cUroftanCe  of*  the  earth,  (tone,  metal,  or  other 
matter.  fFoodwarJ.-^Th^  great  and  more  oh/er^- 
able  occafions  of  {;xercifing  our  courage,  occur 
butlfcldom,  Rodgers.. 

♦  OBSERVABLY,  adv,  [from  ohfir^fabie.]  In 
a  manner  worthy  of  note.t— It  is  prodigious  to 
have  thunder  in  a  clear  iky,  as  is  obJh^uMj  re- 
corded in  fome  hiftories.  Broum. 

»  OBSERVANCE.  If. /#te^rwnf»,  French; 
obfervio^  Latin.]  z.  Refped^;.  ceremonial  reve^ 
rencew-r 

To  do  obfervcmee  .qn  the  xaom  of  May.  Sbcdc, 
Arcite  left  his  bed,  refolv'd  to  pay 

Obferoancc  to  the  month  of  merry  May.  Dryd. 
fl«  Religious  rite.— Some  reprefent  to  themfelvea 
the  whole  of  religion  as  coafifting  in  a  few  eafy 
ob/trvaneei.  Rogerj.    3.  Attentive  praAice. — 

Ufe  all  th'  obfervance  of  civility.  Shak. 

Love  rigid  hbnefty 

And  flri^  obfervance  oi  impartial  laws.  Rafe. 
—If  the  divine  laws  were  propofed  to  our  obfer-v- 
ahcct  with  no  other  motive  than  the  advantages 
attending  1%,  they  would  be  Kttle  more  than  an 
advice*  Rogers*  4.  Rule  of  pra^ice. — 
There  are  other  9ix\&\ob/ervanees i 

Afi,  not  to  fee  a  woman.  .  ^  Skai, 

5.  Careful  obedience. — We.mnft  attend  our  Crea- 
tor in  all  thofe  ordinances  which  he  has  prefer  ib* 
ed  to  the  obfervance  of  his  church.  Aogeri.  6.  Ob- 
fervation;  attention. — There,  can  be  00  obferva- 
tion  or  experience  of  greater  certainty,  as  to  the 
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Obfezvatorv  at  T)  enaref . 


Plate  CH'XLMi 


'OB    S  (  ifiSS  /).  t)   »B    S 

fcfotfnd  WWffilf  engaged-  ifi  lidmiiir  loTuppcjft  feff/if  pe^e'j  im?rtW?te  itfc  many  pnWffl  chart- 
bim.  IWt^l'                  '     '  "         '        .    ",  '  tits,  hroftihtls^'iind  Pagodas, 'Mrere  fomelhou-- 
UY^  ^0!(AS^VXii^.  aiij.  [olfj^  '^anab  ot'tfcfctt  iib^  refide;     Having  freqaentljr 
I.  AttwiHvei'^dirfgeDtJiiwItcJifirf.-^T  -lieard  tjjat  tlte  ahdcnt  Briiinin»  had  a  knowledge 
mtt  oifinrdntf^^Mfft  '6f  t!iofe.'iriafltfi."ftrty  i6f  aftfopfemy,  aTjd'b<fn^,ci*firtned'int^irbytheir 
admired.  |Ba&f^A. —  \     '                            ..*i..>jr  ^jnftnmarion  of  ^?m  apjnkwching  tcMpfeljcth 
•  Wmd^rilig  ftom  dime  *to  dime  d^/Jr-iJai^/  ^unaadtfttfott,  Itriiio^eiYqyiry',  whenatttfatpiace 
ftrty^d,'                                             *"  In  t'7^2,'an!iotilg'the'prifferpal  Bratnii^fe,  toendea- 
Their  nsailDiers  noted.  '                              P(f^.  your  td  get  forte' nffwibitidh'rtl&tivtto'the 
4.  Obedt^ti  refpeftfiil:  with  of. — Wc  ire  told  rieriri  which  theV' wei^acqGainted  of  an  approacl^ 
how  ok/ervant  Alexander  was  of  his  noafter  Art  fng  eclftfc.  *  'Tt*e  mtft  nitefligent  that  I  could 
ilotle.  Dighy.  3.  Refpedifully  j^ttentive :  with  ofJ^-  ^ttieet  With,  'ht)S)f ever^  gavr-me  but  little  fatisfac* 
8he  now  ohftroant  (^mi,  parting  ray,  tiDii; " .  1  wdr tOld»  tl^at ^^fe*tnatters  were  conft* 
Eyes  the  calm  fun-fet  of  thy  various  day.  Pttpt.  ts^  tb'a  few,  'tvho  -were  m  poifeffion'  of  certain 
4.  Meanly  dotifvA ;  fubmrffive.-^How  'could  the  i>o6kg'aiidTecord« ;.fome  contarnihg  the myfterfe* 
noft  bafe  nien  attain  to  honour  but'by  fuch  mi  'of  tbeif  re!fgioiT;^'aM'ot!her«  the  tables  of  afti;ono-*^ 
A^^rva^f^  flavKh  <iourfe.  i^i^/W.                        .  4nital  obfervatiobs,  written  m  the  Shanfcrit  Ian- 
(ft.)^*X)iskRTANr.'k/  {This  tlrwd  Ms  the  ;guage,  Which  few  ariflerftood^utthemfelves':  that 
accent  OB  the  firft  fyllablt  ftf  ShAk0eitre.'\    A  Hi-  they  ^Jroiild  ttfke  me'tb  a  place  v^hich  had  been 
TiQi  JTltepditrit.    Wot  ih  lift.  :',    '  ^  •    -*            ^  'conftruftcd for  the'^uri)bfedf 'making  fucH  bbfer- 
Thdfc  kind  rif  ki^aVA  ftf  this  jlli&iiiefr,       '"  'virtiAii  as  f"*?i8ra<}uiring^  after,  and  from  whence 


(i.)  *  OBSERVATIOSf .  «.'/.'  i^fenfatio^  frbm  tuitfen,*  was  converted  intoa^able  for  borfes,  and 
Mn>qy  Latin ;  objerv(itioni  Fi'^ldb-f  t .  The  aft  df  ^  *  Itdeptacle '  for  htrnfjier  \  but  by  the  nfumber  of 
obfefving,  o6ttag,'or remarkifi^.^Thi^f^  cannot  be  eotitt-yards  and  apiaitmfems,  it  Appeared  that  it 
infafed'by,^l^rvA^o»^  l>ecad(eifhey  iwetWe'itllfea  'hittft  once  have  bec^n^n  ^edifice  fair  the  ufe of  foroe 
by  which  iiie;n  take  their  firft'  apprelienfions  arid    publtc  bod^  of  people.    We  intefed  ihi^  bulldii>g» 


obfervations  XJf  things.  ioaif^.—The  rules  of  bur 
pradice  ire&kefi  from  the  cbnduft  of  fuch  per- 
fons  a$  fell  wtthb  01^  ohflryathn.  Roger j,  a.'Nq- 
tion : pined  bv  obfervfcg  j  note ;  remark  j  ani- 


and  \Jent  up  a  ftaircafi^  to  the  top  of  a  part  of  it^ 
near  to  the  river  Ganges,  lliat  led  to  ^  large  t^- 
race,  where,  to  my  furprife  and  Catisfaftibn,  I  faw 
71  i^nmber  of  inftruments  yet  remaining,  in  the 


maiveffion.-^We  'ffiiifl  ff64\  the  greatefi  aclvan-    grcitcft  pretervation,  ftupendqcffty  largeilmmote- 
tage'&jr  inakingwrfe  itjirkfaiionj  on'ouriqondpjj^,   "able  fronii  the  fpbt,  and  tuift'of  ftonei  fome  of 


and  of  the  emits  attending  It.'ffatij,    3.  Qbie* 
dittce;mtiaVprtftice^-He- freed  He  ChrW}i^n 
drarch  from  the  external  oi^wi/fajrartd  obadl- 
ence.bf.atl  fiidi  tcgat  prepe{)ts[2«'Wefe-^^^ 
ply  arfdf  formally  mora?.  fnHtr/  '  ^ ^ 

(aO  p^EKVATloK,  aindhg  'ifafVigators,  fignl- 
fies  the  liking  the  AinV  at  tht^  ft^f  s*  melriijian  ^Itl- 
tud^,ljoiyer''ther^yt5tiiJ^-WeJ[^tude.     -  ' 

*^6BStRlrAT0R.>i./^  tl^/ervateury .  Fr.  from 
oy«79f»),  LAf.J  Ortc  th;(t  bbferves ;  a  YeniaVker.:— 
T\ie'o6fii^'f6F6tth^  bills'of  mottality,  hkfh  giye^ 
us  the  best  account  o(  the  nnmbei-  tlHif  ;he  late 
pTiguesiaVifrfweptaV^av.  i?«/^^ 

She'itiay  be  jiand&iiie,  yet  be  chafley.you 
*4jr  ,^^  •  ■■  -t  ' 

G()o4  cB/ervafdr,  not  To  faft  away,        linden* 

{i.i*  OBSERVA*rOfty.»./  lobfirvatoire,  Fn] 
A  place  built  for  a^rooomical  obferVations. — ^An- 
other was  found  near  ^he  cb/ervatorif  in  Green-    theii*  pofitlon  for  fo  long  a  period,  and  affords  a 
wichPark,     rVgadwarJ,  .ftf iking  inftance  6t  the  ability  of  the  architeft  in 

(».}  ^ji'OBSEi^TaToaY,  is.gi^nVtaUyereftedon  .their  conttruftion:  for,  by  the'ihadow  of  the 


them  being  Tipwards  of  «o  feet  in  height  ;*  and  aU 
rtrotigb  th^y  are^^wid'to '.have  been, erefted  ^tjb 
years  ago,  Ae  gVadtfctiotJS  and  divifions  on  the 
ftverararcs'kppeared'^s*t(reT!  Cut  and  as'accofatfc- 
..ly  divided,'  as  if  th^  bad  been'  the  performance 
'orafeddeni  artifc  The'execution  in  the  conftruc- 
ti6n  of  thefe  inflrtimenta  exhibited  a  tnathemati- 
cal  Mafndslnt^ie' fixing/  bearing,  fitting  of  the 
YeVeril',paVtB/'(h  "fli't^Jncctffa^^  and  fufficient  fup» 
Jjprts'tp  the  vefy  large  ftpncs.that  conppofed-th^m, 
hnd  \Xi  the  joining*-  arid  foflrening  each  intw  the 
other  by  toeaas  of  lead  and  iron/  The  fituatidn  of 
the  two  large ',quadrartt$*tJf 'the  ihftrutttetrf',  fW^ 
447, j^.  !•  Vhofe  riditisfi^'^'feet  a  incNffe,  by  iKfeir 
'(ieing  alt  right  angtes'Witb"  a  gnbmon  at  '7$^  ele- 
vation, are  thrown  intofccb  an  ibliqtoe'fttuation 
as  to  render  them  the  niott  difficult,  not  6nly  to 
cbnftruft  Of  fuch'  a  magnitude,  ^t  to  fecure  in 


fome' Eminence,  ilover^  w5th  a;  terrace.  There 
are  fereral  good  bbfervatbries  it)  the'Scottifh  tTnl- 
verfities ;  and  an  exceH^t  one.te  eirefted  at'Diib- 
Ho.  llie,  fooft  celebrated  obfervatories-are  the 
folio  wing j: 

(3.)  Observatory  af  Be^arss.  Of  this  §ir 
Robert  tinker  gives  the  following  account,  PJ^iL 
Traaf.  Vol.  LXVIL  p.  598.  **  Benares  m  the  Eaft 
ladies,  one  of  the  principal  feminaries  of  the  !Bra« 
mins  or  prieds  of  the  original  Centoos  of  Hindof- 
taa,  cootinues  ft  ill  to  be  the  place  of  refort  of  that 

Vol.  XVI-  Paar  I. 


;gnbmoa  thrown  bti  the  quadrants,  they  do  not 
'appear  to  have  altered  ih  the  leap  from  their  ori- 
jginal  poiition ;  and  fo'irup  is  the  line  of  the  gno- 
moD|  that/  by  applying  the  ey6  to  a  fmall  iron 
ring  of  an  inch  diameter  at  one  end,  theftght  is 
carried  through  tlrree  others  of  the  fame  di'meii- 
fion,  to  the  extremity  at  "the  other*  end,  diflant 
38  feet  8  inches,  without  obftruftion ;  fuch  is  the 
firmnefi^  apd  art  with  which  this  inflrumc^nt  baii 
been  executed-  This  performance- is  the  more 
wooderful  and  extraordinary,   when  compared' 

.      igitlzed  by 'v^jOOQ IC 
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itb  the  works  <if  the  artiCiq^t  of  fOndoftao  at  ^p^ars -intended  for  a  plac^  to  ftaodi)!!  to  obfirve 


this  da^»  who  are  not  under  t|he  imtqediate  direc 
tigaof  a^  European  mechanic;  but  ait&  appear 
to  have  declined  equally  with.fcience  in  the  eait. 
Leut.  Col.   Archibald  Campbell*  at  that  tiooe 
chief  engineer  tn  the  Baft  India  Company's  fervice 
at  Bengal,' nuule  a  perfpedive  drawing  of  the  whole 
of  the  apparatus  that  could  be  brought  within  his 
eye  at  one  view ;  but  I  laroept  he  could  not  re- 
prefent  feme  very  lai^  qua4r2nt6» ,  whofe  radii 
were  about  20  feet,  they  toeing  on  the  fide  from 
whence  he  took  his  drawing..   Their  defcription 
bowever  is.  that  they  are  tead^uarters  of  circles 
of  differeat  radii,  the  largcft  of  whicb  I  judged  to 
be  «e  feet,  conftruded  very  exa^ly  on. the  (ides 
of  (tone  walls,  built  perpendicular,  and  fituated, 
I  fuppofe,  in  the  meridian. of  the  place:  a  braCf/ 
pin  is  fixed  at  the  centre  or  angle  of  the  quadrant, 
mm  whence,   th^  Bramin  informed  me,   they 
ftretcbed  a  wire  to  the  circumference  y^hen  an 
obfervation  was  to  be  made ;  from  which  it  occur- 
red to  me,  the  obferver  muft  have  moved  his  eye 
«p  or  down  the  circumference,  by  means,  of  ^ 
ladder  or  ibme  fuch  contrivance,  to  raiiean4  low- 
er himfelf,  until  he  bad  difcovered  the  altitude  of 
any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  in  their  paflage  over 
the '  meridian,  fo  expreiTed  on  the  arcs  of  thefe 
quadrants.  Thefe  arcs  were  very  ex^idly  divided 
into  9  large  fedtions ;  each  of  which  again  into 
ten,  making  90  lefler  divilions  or  degreeis;  and 
thofe  alfo  into  %9  expreiHng  three  minutes  each, 
ofabout  two  loths  of  an  Indi  afuhder ;  fo  that  it 
ia  probable  they  had  fome  method,  of  dividing' 
even  thefe  into  more  minute  divifions  at  the  time 
of  obfervation.    My  time  would  only  permit  me 
to  take  down  the  particular  dimenfions  of  the 
mot\  capital  inftrument',  or  the  greateft  ecjuinoc- 
tial  fun-diaU  reprefented  hy-F^.  i.  which  ap- 
pears to  be  an  inftruraent  to  exprefs  folar  time  by 
the  ibadow  of  a  gnomon  up9n  two  quadrants, 
one  fituated  to  the  £.  and  the  other  to  the  Wr  of 
it;  and  indeed  the  chief  pa^^t  of  thdr  tnftruments 
at  this  place  appear  to  be .  conftruded  foi^  the 
iame  purpofe,  except  the  ouadrants,  and  a  brafe 
inftruraent.    Fig,  %•  is  another  inftrument  for  the 
purpofe  of  determining  the  exad  hour  of  t|ie  day 
by  the  (hadow  of  a  gnomon,  which  ftands  per- 
pendicular to,  and  in  the  centre  of-  a  flat  circular 
ftone,  iupported  in  an  oblique  fitoation  by  means 
of  four  upright  ftonea,and  a  crof^piece;  fo  thait 
die  fliadow  of  the  gnomon,  which  is  a  perpendi* 
cular  iron  rod,  ia  thrown  upon  the  diviuon  of  the 
prcle  defcribcd  on  the  face  of  the  fiat  circular 
fione.    Mg4  3*  ia  a  brafs  circle  about  two  feet 
diameter,.,  moving  vertically  upon  two  pivots  be- 
tween two  ftone  pillars,  having  an  index  or  hand 
turning,  round  horizontally  on  the  centre  of  this 


the  divifions  on  the  upper  circle  of  the  outer  wall, 
,  rather  than  for  any  other  purpofe  ;  ap^  yet  both 
circles 'are  divided  intojdoS  each.dwee  being 
fiibdivided  into  10  lefier. divifions,  tbe.(^me  aa  the 
'quadrants.  There  is  a  door- way  to  p^fs  into  the 
inner  circle,  an4  a  pillar  in  the  oenibn^  of  the 
fame  height  with  the  lower'  circle,  having  a  hole 
jn  it,  being  the  centre  of  both  circles,  and  fecms 
to  be  a  foeket  for  an  iron  rod  to  be  placed  per- 
pendicular into  it.  The  divifions  on  th^,  at 
well  as  all  the  other  infiruments,  will  bear  a  nice 
examination  with  a  pair  of  compafles.  Bg.  5. 
ia  a  fmaller  equinoiflial  fun-dial^  conftruded  upon 
the  iame  principle  as  the  large  one,^.  1. 1  cannot 
quit  tbift  fubje<;t  without  obferying  that  the  Bra- 
mins,  without  the  alfiftance  pf  optical  glafies, 
had  neverthelels  an  advantage  unexperienced  by 
the  obfervers  of  the  nio^  northern  climate^  The 
ferehity  and  clearnefs  oJf  the  atmoTpbere  10  the 
;iigbt-tkDe  In  the  Baft  Indies,  Except  at  the  fea^ 
fons  of.  changing  the  mohfoons  or  periodical 
winds,  is  difii^ult  to  exprefs  to  thofe  who  have 
not  feen  it,  becaufe  we  have  nothing  in  compari- 
fon  to  form  our  ideas  upon :  it  is  clear  to  peifec- 
tion,  a  total  quietude  fubGft^  fcarcely  a  cloud  to 
be  feen,  and  the  light  of  the  heavens  by  the  nu- 
merous appearance  of  the  ftars,  affords  a  profped 
both  of  wonder  and  contemplation.  This  obfer- 
vatory  it  (aid  to  have  been  bwlt  by  the  order  of 
the  emperor  Ackbar :  for  as  this  wife  prince  en- 
deavoured to  improve  the  arts,  fo  he  wiihed  alfo 
to  recover  the  icience^  of  HiQjdoftan,  and  there^ 
fore  dire^ed  that,  three  fuch  placet  ibould  l^e 
ereded ;  one  at  Delhi,  anot^  at  Agra,  and  the 
third  at  Benares."    .     ^       \  ^    ' 

(4O  ^^ObsE&VATOTY  AT  CAMBRIDGE.   QvCT 

the  great  gate  of  Trinity  College,  there  ii  ao  ob> 
fefvatory  whjeb'  is  called  SiK  Isaac  Nxh^tom's, 
becaufe  this  gn^atphilpfopher  had  ufed  it ;  but  it 
it  gone^to  decay.  It  ought  tQ  be  repaired  and 
preferred,  in  memory  of  that  truly  great  man.  Ia 
Dt  John%  too, '  there  is  a  (mall  one  The  late  in- 
genious  Mr  Cotes  iifed  to  give  lednret  in  !Sic  Kaac 
Newton's  on  experimental  phnpfi>phy« 

.  (5.)  ObSBRVATORY  at  E0IN)it7RCi).  Se^E^iR- 
BURGH,  J  18. 

(6.)  Observatory  at  'Grienwic^  wat  bmlt 
in  1676,  by  order  of  Charles  11.  at  the  folicitatf 611s 
of  Sir  Jonas  Moore  and  Sir  Chriftdpber  Wren  ; 
and  fumi(hed  with  the  nK>(t  ac^t^te  iiiftrUments  ; 
particularly  a  noble  (enxsmtcf  feven  feet£adius> 
with  telofcopic  fights. 

(7.)  TU  Obsbrtatory  At  Oxford  is  a  very 
excellent  one,  built  by  the  trufteet  of  Dr  Rad- 
clifie,  at  the  expence  of  nearry^o,oool*  . 

(8.)  TJbe Obseryatory  at  Paris  wat boilt  bf 
circle,  whichit  divided  into  360  parts  ;.  but  there    the  order  of  Lewis  XIV.  in  the  fauxbbui:^  St  Jac« 


are  na  counter  divifiont  on  the  index:  to  (bbdivide 
thofe  o»  the  circle.  This  iDftrument  appears  to 
be  made  (br  ukiiag  the.  angle  of  a  ftar  at  (Mting 
nr  riiing,  or  for  Ukmg  the  azimuth  or  amplitudie 
of  the  &D  at  rifing  oc  fetting.  The  ufe  of  the  in- 
Arument,^;^  4*  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  account  ft>s» 
It  conftfts  of  two  circular  walit;  the  outer  of 


ques.  It  is  a  very  lingular,  but  withal  a  very  mag- 
nificent buildfng,  the  defign  of  Monfieur  Perault; 
it  is  80  feet  high ;  and  at  t6p  is  a  terrace.  The  di£. 
ference  ia  longitude  betwe^  this  and  the  Green* 
wich  obfervatory  is  a®  tcA  In  it  is  a  cave  or  ceU 
Ulv  of  170  feet  delbent,  for  experiments  that  at^ 
to  be  made  far  fhim  the  fun,,  &c.   particularljr 


which  it.about  40  feet  diameter,  and  &feet  higb^i.  fuch  at  relate  to  congelations,  refrigerations,  in* 
fltt  wall,  witfaiik  abQi4.  tedf .  that  hc^htju  and^ag^   duiationta,  confertatjont,  ^c. 
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(9.)  ne  Obseryato&t  at  Pekin.  father  Le  a. 
iompte  ddcribes  a  very  magoiBcent  obfenratory, 
ereded  and  faraiftied  by  the  predeceflbr  of  the 
hte  emperor  of  China»  in  bit  cafHtal*  at  the  ioter- 
oeffioD  of  fqme  Jefuit  miffionanear  principally  Fa- 
ther Verbeiifty  wbom  he  made  his  chief  obferyer. 
The  ioftruments  are  exceedingly  large ;  but  the 
divifioo  lefs  accurate,  and  the  contrivance  in  fome 
refpedt  left  commodioust  than  fHat  of  the  Euro- 
peans. The  chjef  are,  an  armiHary  zodiacal 
iphere  of  fix.fieet  diameter;  an  eqviinofti^l  fphere. 
<^  fix  feet  diameter ;  an  azimuthal  horizon  of  fix 
£eet  diameter ;  a  large  cj^uadrant  fix  fet;t  radiui; 


) 
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%.  One  who  looks  on  i  the  beholder.*- 
If  a  flow  pacM  ftar  hid  ftol'n  away 
From  the  o^/erver^j  marking,  he  might  flay 
Three  hundred  years  to  fec't  again*    .     Dcnne* 
—If  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
firvtr^  he  hopes  to  diftraa  it  at  leaft  by  a  multi- 
plicity of  objeds.   5wr-6.— Sometimes  purulent 
matter  may  be  difcharged  from  the  glands  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  wind^pfpe/  while  the  lungs  are 
found  and  Uniofedted,  which  now  and'  .theti  has 
impofed  on  undiftinguiihing  qbferversi Blaekmore* 
3.  One  who  keeps  any  law,  or  cuftom,  6r  pra'Aice. 
—Many  nations  are  fuperftitious  and  diligent  ob* 


a  (extant  ei^ht  feet  radius ;  and  a  celeftial  globe  femfers  of  old  cuftoms,  which  they  receive  by  f ra- 


fix  feet  diameter. 

(10.)  The  Observatory  op  Tvcho  Brahb 
was  in  the  IhtJe  mand  Ween,  or  Scarlet  Ifland* 
between  the  coalls  of  Schonen  and  Zealand  in  the 
Baltic.  It  was  ereded  and  fumiihed  with  inftru- 
neots  at  bis  own  expenfe,  an<l  called 'bv  him 
UrMiburgm  Here  he  fpept  ao  years  in  oblerving 
the  ftars ;  the  refutt  is  his  catalogue, 

(11.)  OBSBRVAJORYy  PORTABLE.  See  ASTRO- 

liOMT,  Imlex* 

[i.)  •  To  OBSEtlYE.  V.  a.'lob/erver,  Fr.  obfirvo^ 
Lat.]  I.  To  watch ;  to  regard  attentively.— Re- 
^member,  as  thine  eye  obfervei  others,  i^  art  thou 
^tbfn^oed  by  angels  and  }>y  men.  Taylor,  a.  'to 
find  by  attention ;  to  note.— It  is  ob/ervedt  that 
many  men  who  hare  fcemed  to  repent  when  they 
have  thought  death  approaching  have  yet,  after 
It  hath  pleafed  Qod  to  reftore  them  to  health, 
been  as  wicked,  perhaps  worfe,  as  ever  they  were. 
i>itfy  of  Man, — If  our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from 
the  power  we  obfervc  in  ourfelves^  of  repeating 
without  end  oar  own  ideas,  it  may  be  demanded 
why  we  do  not  attribute  infinity  to  other  ideas, 
as  well  as  thofe  of  fpace  and  duration.  Locke. -^ 
One  may  oh/erve  them  dilcourfe  and  reafon  pretty 
well  of  feveral  other  things,  befbit  they  can  tell 
twenty.  Locke*  3.  To  regard  or  ke^  religioufly. 
—A  nigfat  to  be  much  oi^^/^rz;fiunto  the  Lord,  fur 
brioging  them  out  of  Egypt,  .^x/xiii  41.  4.  To 
pradife  ritually.— In  the  days  of  Enoch,  people 
obferwd  not  circttmcifipi),..or  the  Sabbath,  /TAi/r, 
5.  To  obey ;  to  follow.  . 

(a.)  *  To  Obsbryb.  v.  xr .  '  x.  To  be  attentive. 
^bjervmg  mep  may  form  m^ny^ judgments  by 
the  rules  of  fimilitude  and  proportion,  where 
oufes  and  efifeds  are  not  entirely  the  (ame.  Watts* s 
Lcgici*  %.  To  make  a  larmark.— I  obfcrve^  that 
when  we  have  an  adioo  againft  any  man,  vre  muft 
&r  all  that  l€X>k  upon  him  as  oar  neighbour,  and 
love  bim  as  ourfelves.  KtttUweU.'^Vnienvet  I 
have  fbiifld  her  notes  to  be  wholly  another's,  I 
have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  without 
d/erymg  upon  it  Pof^j  Letters,  * 

*  OBSERVER.  11./  [from  obferve.]  x.  One  who 
looks  vigilaotl)^  00  perfons  and  things;  clofe  re- 
marker. — 

He  it  a  gitat  obferver;  and  be  looks 

Quite  tfaxtr  the  deeds  of  men.    Sbak.  J,  O/ar. 
There'  ic  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life. 

That  to  Xh* ^ferver  doth'ihy  hiftory 

Fnlty  onfiDld.  Sbak.  Meatmre fir  Meafure^ 

Carefnl  obfetyers  may  feretei  the  hour. 

By  fare  progndftics,  when  to  dread  a  ibowV. 


dition.  Spenfer.-^The  king,  after  the  viftory,  as 
one  that  nad  been  bred  under  a  devout  mother^' 
and  was  in  his  nature  a  great  obferver  of  religious 
forms,  caufed  Te  Deum  to  be  folemnly  fung. 
Bacon  —He,  was  fo  ftridt  an  obferver  of  his  word, 
that  no  confideration  whatever  coukl  teake  hinv 
break  it  i>nV.— Himfelf  often  read  ufeful  dif- 
courfes  to  his  fetvants  on  the  Lord's  day,  of 
which  he  was  always  a  very  ftrid  and  folemn  ob- 
Jerver*  Atterbury, 

•  OBSERVINOLY.  adv.  [from  obfervwg.}  At- 
tentively; carefully.— 

There  is  fome  foul  of  goodnefs  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  obfervingJy  d\(^\  it  out.  Sbak. 

♦  OBSESSION.  «./•  W'JffOf  Let.]  i.  The  ad 
of  befieging.  a.  The  firft  attack  of  Satan,  ante- 
cedent to  poflefii^n. 

OBSFELD,  a  town  of  Saxony,  ia  Msgdebncg* 
OBSIDIAN,  or  )  in  the  natural  hiftory 

OBSIDIANUS  LAPIS,)  of  the  ancients,  the 
name  of  a  done  which  they  have  alfo  defcribed 
under  the  name  of  the  Chkm  marble.  It  is  a  ve^ 
fmooth  and  hard  marble,  extremely  difficult  to 
cut,  but  capable  of  a  fine  polilh  ;  and  was  ufed 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  refleding  mirrors.  The  name  thfidianuS 
fecips  only  a  falfe  fpelling  of  the  word  opjlantu, 
Kif  r»c  ^im-i  from  feeing  the  images  of  thing  h  to 
it.  See  Galliwacbos  Lapis  ;  and  Miwin 
RALOGY,  Fart  U.CA.  II.  a  L  Ord.  L  Gen.SM. 
Sp.  II. 

*  OBSIDIONAL  adj  [obfiMonaUs,  Latm.]  Be- 
fongmg  to  a  fiege.  Di^f. 

•>  OfiSIDIONALIS,aRomaBcrown.SeeCR0wv, 
N^  VL  §  in.  8. 

OBS&AIA,  a  bay  of  Ruflia,  in  the  Frozen 
Ocean ;  360  miles  long,  and  from  44  to  60  broad. 
Lon.  from  90®  to  94**  E.  of  Ferro.  Lat  66°.  4</  to 

•  OBSOLETE,  adf.  [obfoUtus,  Lat.]  Worn  out 
of  ufe ;  difufed ;  unfafiiionable.— 04^«)/prr  words 
may  be  laudably  revived,  when  they  are  more 
founding  or  more  fignificant  than  thofe  in  prac- 
tice. DiT^—What  if  there  be  an  old  dormant 
ftatnte  or  two  againft  him,  are  they  not  now-o*- 
foUtef  S<wifi.  .       « 

*  OBSOLETENESS. »./  [from  ohfoUte.y  SUte 
of  being  worn  out  of  ule  ;'  unfalhionableners. 

( I.)  OBSOPJEUS,  John,  a  German  phyfician, 
bom  at  Brettin  in  the  Palatinate,  in  1556.  He 
was  educated  at  Neunhaufs,  and  at  Heidelburg; 
under  Zach.  tJifinus.  He  ftudied  phyfic  at 
Pranckfort  00  the  Blaine,  and,  after  travelling 
through  Englsiod  and  Holland,  was  made  pro- 

[5^lJlei  by  'VJ^^^^V  l^ 
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fcffbr  of  medicine  at  ..l-Ieidelburif,    Jle  EJiBJpjec^  ^  „ 
fcveral  works,  and  die'dia  ifi^^r  sg?d  4o»  .   , 

(a.)  OBsopjteus,  Simon;  btother  to' John,  1?orn 

in  I575»  alfo  acquired- rej^n ration  a^  a  pbyficWn, 

and  became  profeflpr  ji^  Heidfetburg^  where  *h_e^ 

^ubllftied  fpme  tr^^§,  .and  djed  in  1^19,  aged^^* 

.♦OBSTACLE.  «./.  yi/tacle,  VrJ  ok/taiiltim^ 

LaL]  .Som^thJng.Qp^,(5f(^d  ihio'deratjce;  obftVuftj^n,. 

Conscience  J?  a'bfufffiij^  iTic'iniie-fac'd  fpifit,  "| 

'That  mutinies  in  a.intih'b  b6Tom  :  it  fills  .  ' 

One  ftiU  6F oSHacks,  '"  ■         .    SbaJ^.Rich.  m,. 

'   ^Izji' oracles  \k fixe  exit  KW3iYi   .      "'     ./[,*; 

An4.  tt.^jt.  iny  pat)r  wex*e  ^y.eo  to  the  crowp.  .    - 

.   \     .  ..  ,         r     .  ^Aiil.  ii/Vi&.  Hi. 

~l)ifi:ianty  in  age  feems  a.  greater  o^^ri^  to  an 

intimate  frlendfiiip  than  ineijdality  of. fortune' 


)  ^  .?.  s 

/    .My  fpouie  maintains  her  roy^  trpitf 

'  *rh6*  tempted,  chafle,  and  oifiinau!^  jvft:  Pope^ 

*  OBSTmAtfeN^SS.'.«./  [from  ajh^u.i 
Stubbomnefs:  " .  ^  '  : ,  '  t  '-      

'  OBSTIPATIO:    S^tLMfiBicmi^iiiirir. 

-'*  OB^TltATiraif;  «:j/:  Ifrom'  oBjIfJiio,  latin.) 
The  a(^.of  (lopping  up  ctny  paflage.    ' 

-  *  OBSTREPBROUjS.  adj.  [oJyireperusf  Latin.] 
Loiid  ;  cUtfi'ordU^ ;'  noif/';  turbulent ;  vociferous. 
-^-Thefe'o^/Trg^rcW  fc'efltickft  are  the  bane  of  di- 
vinity, howefi  Focat  'Forefl. — ^Thefc  ohjhtperous 
villains  fhoutf  and  l^now  not  for  what  they  make 
a' noife..i>r7</^».— The, player*  do  not  only  con- 
itive  at  his  objlreptrous  approbation,  but  repair  at 
thtif  owii  Cod  whatever  damages  he  makes.  Spe8. 

*  OBSTREPEROUSLY,  adv.  [from,  o^^r^^ 
Co//»fr  o«  FnV«//&/^.— Some  conjedturcfi  about  the'   Aus,^    Loudly  f  ctemocoufly;  noifiiy. 

origin  of  mountains  and  illands,  I  ani  obliged  to       *  OBSTREPEROUS NE6S.  «./  [from  ohfire^ 
took  into-  that  they  may  not  remain  as  obfiacUs   perotu.]   Loudnefs;  clamour;  noife;  turbulence. 
^  .^    .        :.    ..      ....     ...;  .        ♦.OBSTRICTION.»./.  lfromo*>/aw,Lat] 

Obligation ;  bond.— 


to  the  lefs.fkilful.  Woodhv^rdU  NaU  Hyi^^Wh^X 
more  paturai  an^  ufusil  o^ack. to  thoie  who  take 
voyages^  than  wind^  and  ftorms. />cg>tf. 

OBSTETRICAL.    See  Obstetrick.  . 

*  OBSTETRJCATIOK": «;/  [from  ohfteiricorf 
Lat.]  The  office  of  a  midwife.  •     . 


(i.)  *  OBSTETRICK.  -«/$.  [from  ohjieiri^tt  tat.]    block  up ;  to  bar.— 


He  hath  full  right  t'cxempt 
Wliom  fo  it  pleafes  him  by  choice, 
From  national  «^n^io««       Milton* s.Agomfiu: 
»  To  OBiSTRUCT.  v.  a*  [o^^lwo,  Lat.]   i.  To 


Mdwififh^  .befitting  a. midwife;  doin^  th.^  mid- 
wife's office. — 

'  There  all  the  learn'd  fliall  at  the  labour  ii^ind, 
And  Douglas  lend  his  foft  ol^trUk  hand.  Pofe. 
/a.)  Obstetrick  Art,  or^the  fame  with 
f».)  Obstetrics,  «. 7:      '  3  Midwiferv. 
•OBSTINACY.  7uf.lobftmation, Vr^ohjihaihy 
Lat  from  obflinaUf]   Sttlbbornpef^.5  contumacy  ; 
pertinacy ;  perfiftency,~Cfciv^^ng  rather  to  ufe  ^k-. 
treniitiea,  which  miil\t,  .(iriye,  nien  to.  delRW^e. 
Ufiiftacyy  than  apply  ji?o<Jerate./emedief.  K^.Ch,-^, 
Al^ft  writers. ufe  their  vcffds  Ipo/elyj^nd  uncer- 
tainly, afid  do  not  in^I^.c,  plain  ^rid  clc^r  deduc- 
tions of  >vord|J  one  from  another,  whicl^  were  not 
difBcult  to  do,  did  they  not  find  it  convenient  to 
{belter  their  ignorance,,  qr  obft^nqfy^  uncjfer  the  ob^ 
icuriliyoC  their. terms.,  Zoi;^^. — ^, 

What  crotxRofvyit  afvl  bgnofty  appevt,. 
From  fpleen,  from  objlinacy^  hate,  or  fear !  Popti 

*  OBSTINATC.  a^^  io^inam»  1^0  Stub- 
bom ;  contumacious ;  fixed  iq  refolution.  Abfo- 
lutely  ufed,  itlia^  an  ill  {ci)(e  i.  jbpt  r^elat^vely,  it  is 
neutral. — 

The  qneen  is  ofiPwate.    SJ^t.  )Sfnry  VIII. 

'  Except  you  jp^^sth  wxih'pfy^i/t/fiir^pune  ' '  • , 

.  To  flay  your  fov'reigp.  ,      ;  .      ,      *&«*oJ^» 

—I  have  known  ^reat  ctires  done  )ay  oS/iinate  re^ 

tfolutions  of  drinking  no  winff.  Tc^/p.tt 

Yet  thought  (he  was -not  ohjlmate  tcj  die>  ^ 
.3^Jor  deem'd.the  death  Ihepvocfiis'd  w*s  To  night 
'.     •    •  .      .  Drt/den, 

Look  on  Simons  ^'ate ; 
:No  afs  fo  meek,  no  alsifo  oSfiinaul 

*  bBSTmAtELY:^;;^.  trrom  obMm*fi:\ 
^  Cbornly^  ii^flexibly-;.  with  uB^a)&eo  dUfi;niii^^tipn.' 


Stub- 


-—Pembroke. abhorred  the  war  ^s^^Jln^etj^,^  h^ 

ilaved  hunting  and  tawking,  jty/^riii««,-;---     \  ^ 

Fii'd  on  his  aim,  and  oijfinatifijf,  h^nt  .'     .  ^., 

To  die  undaunted,  or  to  cfr^umvent.     bry^cfi^ 

The  man  refolv'd,'ancl'fl,i?|i,dyf  tpihis  iruft^,  ., 

Inflexible,  to  ill,  and  offJIiiiaUly  juft, 

;Can  the  rude  rabble's  influence^ defpife J  AddiJ^ 


He  them  beholding,  food 
Comes  down  to  fee  their  city,  ere  the  tbw'r 
'  Ollflrua  Heav'n-tow'rs.  Miltcn*iPar.  Laf. 

— ^In  their  p^Jage  through  the  glands  in  the  lung^ 
they  obfiruS  and  fwelt  them  w^h  little  tumors. 
Blacimore.^Tal  people  are  fubjfeja.to  weaknefs  in 
fevers,  becaufe  the  fajt,  melted  l>y  feveriih  beat, 
objlruih  the  fihall  canals.  Arbui^U  %•  To  op- 
polj^jto  retard^  tobinder ;  to  bc/m  the  way  of.— 
No  cloud  interposed, 
Or  ftar  to  o4;?rttS  bis  fight.  Milton, 

*  OBSTRUCTER.  «./.  ffrona  •^mS.]  One 
that  hinders  or  oppofcs. 

(i.)  *  OBSTRUCTION,  nf-  Ibbftmaic,  Latin ; 
objru^ioiif  Fr.  from  o^n/^.]  i.  Hindenmce;  dif- 
ficulty.— 

Sure  God  by  thefe  difcoy'ries  did  defign 
That  bis  clear  light  thro'  all  the  world  ihonld 

(^^tie\   ,        *  .    . 
But  the  ob^firuHwn  froth  tha(  difcord.  j(B^gs, 
.The  prince  qf  d/irknefs  makes /twix^  Qiriftian 
kings.  DenAam. 

1,  Obftacle;  tmpedimenii;  that  ^hicb  binders. — 
All  obfiruB'toni  in  parlia,^e^t,  t|iat  is,  all  ^edom 
in  differing  in  v6tes,"an^  debating  matters  with 
reafon  and  candour,  nfuft  be  taken  away.  King 
(^/larles^-^lu  hi)  winter  quarfers.thekinp.eaFPPftea 
to.m^et  with  all  the^^n^^ibn/ ^nd dimqifties  bis 
enraged,  enemies  Could l^y  in  Ms  way.,  oififrn^on. 
—Whenever  ^  popular  aifemblyi  free  frprii  ohjfmc^ 
$iofu\  and  already  {k>neired;6f  more  power  than 
an  equal  balance  w^ll  all<^w^  ib^I  cpc^i^tie  to 
thjnk,  that^tb^y'baye'n9t.  enough*  T'cjumot  fee 
bow' t He  fame  caufes  can  produce  dilferent  eficd^s 
among  u^  frogi  what  they  did  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  $wfi,.  3.  [In  phyfick.]— The  blocking  up 
of  any  canal  in,  the  human  bo^y^  £0  as  to  prevent 
the  flowing  of  any.  fluid  tht-oiuh  it,  on  account  of 
the  increa^  bulk  ot  that  fluid,  ia^  proportion  to 
the  diameter  of  the.  yedet.  Qg^Sl'^  4v  Ift  S^utk^ 
j5»rar^*,.jtk  oi^e  figqife^?*  fphaabmg /heaped  tqgc- 
th'er^-»        "  • 
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Ay9»  but  to  die,  and  ga  w6  koow  not-  where ; 

To  lie  fri  cold  pBfiruiSigni  and  to  rot ; 

This  fenliblewcirm,  motion  to. become 

Akn?a4cd  clod,*      ^(laA*  Meafure for liec^e. 

a.  OasTRtJCTiotlt^in  medicinet  Cj  i»  4c^i3*) 
ii  fuch  an  obturation  of  the  veflels  as  ureveots  t)iei 
circaUtioo  of  flii\d£»  .whether  found  and  vital,  or 
morbid  and'peccaniVthrbugh  thein» 

(i.)  •  0B8TRUCT1VE.  adj.  [dbfiruaif,  Fr,  from 
okJhvS.]  Hind^rin^  I  cauGog  imped iroent«F—Ha- 
Tifig  thuA  feparsa^d  i\\}fi  dodrine  of  God^s  prede- 
tenniiiing  all  events  from  three  other  things  con- 
founded with  it.  it  will  now  be  4ifceniible  bow 
noxious  and  ^BflruBive  this  dodlrine  is.  ta  the 
fupeiilrudtng  all  good  life.  Hammond. 

(i.)*OBSTtiVcrvfB.  «./.  loipediment ;;  obfta- 
cle^— The'fecpnd  obfirvBive  is  that  of  the  fiduci- 
ary, that  iaith  is  the  only  inftrusient  of  his  jufti- 
fica^ion« ^gdexcludes  good  works.  Iftpnmoml* 

*Qli^T¥HJEi^T'.aJj.[ohJrucnjyLAt]  Hinder- 
ing;  bU?cian|jjp. .  .,     .•     ., 

♦  OBSTUllFACTION*  fuMqb^^^ch^  UUl 
The  ad  of  Inducing  ftupf4ityiL.or  intenruptioa  of 
the  mental  powers.  .,■.'>, 

*  QfiSTUPEFA^TIVE.  adv.  [&ooao4^>Syioy 
Lati^.].-  Obftrq<5king  th^  mental  powers ;  ftupify- 
mg.-^i^fovQJ^'^U^UoiJh^^  other. 
M^.                  ..''   \    '''.':■' . 

(!.>•  To  OBTAIN.  V.  dh  [M^n  Fr.  gbtittg^, 
laU  i.Tb^g^in;  toacqu'^cj  ip  f^cw^r-i/^y 
be  that  I  may  ^^om  childn^  by  her.G^o.  xvi.  a.— 
We  t^vQ  obtained  SiU  inheritance.  Bph,  i.  Jlx. — The. 
juices  of  the  ]eai«es  areokamed  by  exprefTion.  Arh» 
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.  f' OBTAINABLE,  adt.  [from  p^tain]  i. To  be 
procured  .^-Spirits  which  come  over  in  diftUla- 
tions,  mifclble  ^ith  water,  ,and  wholly  combufti- 
ble>  are  ohtainabU  from  plants  by.  previous  fer- 
mentation. Jrbuthnot  on  Aliments*  2.  To  be  gain- 
edj — What  thinks  he  of  bis  redemption,  and  the 
rate  it  coft,  not  being  cbtainabU  ^^\^i&  God's 
only  Son  would  come  down  from  heaveo,  apd  be 
made  na^iiy  and.  pay  down  jiis  own  life  for  it  f 
KetHewelL 

*  OBTAINEA.  n.  /.  [from  obtain.}  He  who 
obtains. 

*  To  OBTEBAPEftATp.  v.  a.  iobtempfrer^  Fr. 
obtemperp*  Lat.[  ITo  obey.  DiS, 

»  r^  OBTEND.  fh  fl.  [obtendoj  Lat.]  x.  To  op-. 
poTei  to  hold  out  in,  oppofition.  a*  To  pretend ; 
to  offer  as  the  realbn  cf'any  thing. — 

Thou  doft  with  lies  the  throne  invade» 

Obtending  Heav'n  for  whatever  ills  befal.   Diyd. 

*  OBTENEBRATION.  n.  /.  [ob  and  tenebrx^ 
Lam  DArknftfs;  the  ftate  of  being  darkened-;  the 
ad. of  darkening;  doudinefs^ — In  every  megrim 
or.vertigo^  there  is  an  obtenebration  joined  with  a 
iemblanc^  of  turning  rounds  Bacon* j  Nat*  Hifi, 

*OBrB,liSlON.n./.  [bom  obtml]  The  aft 
ofobtending. 

*  To  OBTEST.  V.  <i.  [obujlor^  Latin.]  To  be- 
f«^l  to.  fuppUoate.— 

Suppliants  demand 
.A'tr^ce ;  with  olive  bmnchfis  in  their  hand* 
OMi  his  clemency.  Dryden, 

*  OBTESTATIQN.  «,  /.  [$btrfiaiioy  Latin; 
from  ob(e/f.]    Supplication ;  entreaty. 

*  OBTRECTATION.  ».  /.  [obtreaos  Latin.] 


a.  To  imp^ra^el  ,to. j^ain  by  the  conceifion  or  ex-  -^  ud  i  kilv.  i  a  i  njx> .  ».  y. 

dted^l^ndijetf  ojr,an/}ther,--In  fuph  our  prayers.  Slander  9  detradion;  caluoray. 

cannot  krve  ^s  a&  meaiis  to  obtain  the  thing  we  *  To  OBTRUDE,  ^z^  a.  [obtrndof  Latin.}    To 

defire.  .Hooifir^r^^^^^  obtaij^  et^nal  re^emp-  thruft  into  any  ^lace  or  ftate  by  force  or  impoi^ 

tion  for  us..  JSc^  Ik;,  is.— If  tbej^  c^iild  not  b>e  0^  ture  ;*  to  offer  with  unreafonabie  importunity.— 

riii«^of  .tiie,pf;pud  ^yi^nt^  then  to  conclude  peaqe  The  thing  they  (hun  doth  follow  them*  truth,  as 

with  him  iipoo  any  conditioi\s.  KnoUet\'^  it  were,  even  dbtruding  ttfelf  into  their  knowledge. 

Soaie.pi»r  for  riches,  riches^ they  o^Miv;  '  J^^oil^.— There  may  be  as  great  a  vanity  in  re- 

But;  jvatcji  a  by  robbors  for  their  wealth  are,  tiring,  ai|d   withdrawing   men's  conceits  from 

flaln.  .                                            DrydeHf  the  wofld,  as  in  obtruding  theou  Bacon. — Some 

—The  condiifion  o£  the  Itory  I  forebore,  becauie  things- Are  eaEly  granted ;  the  reft  ought  not  to 

I  could  hot  obtain  from  myjlell  to  ihew  Abialom  be  obtruded  upon  me  with  the  point    of   the 

nnfortuoale^  i)r/<^!r^;;-^  Whatever  once  ia  denied  Dword.,    Kmg.  C6ari^.— Who   can   abide,   that 

theoi^  they  .are..certa4nly  not  to  ottain  by  cryinf^  again^  their  own  dodors  fix  books  ihouldy  by 

LDthifmlB,jimcaiian.                    •;  ,               j-  ,  their  fatherhoods,  of  Trent,  be  under  pain  of  a 

{uf^^iQ^TAJM*nK€u    i.TocMlmueiaufe.  cuiiB»  imperioufly  o^rM^i/  upon  God  and  hia 

—The  Theodbfian  Code,  ijeveral  {t^^red ,  years  church  ?  HaU. 

aftei^  Joftinian'fi^^ttfneu  did  ^ain  in  t)iewN^rn  Why  Ihouldft  thoo  then  obtrude  this  diligence 

parts  of  Burope^  J^Jf^.    a.  To  J^  •efiUh^iiQiei^f  In  vain»  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find  ?  Milt, 

to  inbfift.^gji^^|pr  pradice.*rro  ...  ;  Mc; ;  . ,  r--W^ever  was  pot  by  them  thought  neceifary, 

OwJl^|l|f[p^^^e.J^^                                  ;;  vaais  »|tt-.b]r.tts  be  obtruded  on,  or  forced  into 

BrotlieH  oo  n^joe'  l^ji.iir^Aera.  ^d\i  be  JBain^ : .  tfti^i  <c4ah)gu<^.  Wammond,^-^  caufe  of  commoa 

-       u/ijjuii  >.    .  'i      Jo    So|  JUr^^ffi^  cmmyk  Ihe, credulity  of  men  i  that  is,  an  eafy 

^  flWHin^fS*  emm  WV*  thei^tl^  a|ft»j^(Jp\mli4tis  obtnuied,  or  bjelievjng  at  firft  ear 

f^iM^h^i^fr99lKiim99  j^f^ef^rafj^tQ  what  is  delivered  by  others.  Brown.—Thc  pbjeda 


nf,,^)f2iMi^.  tkkty  t^is^Jb^ 
^f^Vin^mqdili^ft^Jtiwe  wa£t» 
jf  has  iCf»iiWriMxouri|;aU 
i  $i'lial|^i(faie4^  £\aMmantir\F&.  general 
'4dvyt,'e^iUdt^r>?P'd  ..gravity  ,.«^liMs.in 
.JtuunitutetMbes.'  C&ey«#?j(  PJbil.  Prin. 
>  Tp.pieyauU  >  to  futoeed.  ^Not^ji^uie.— Ther^ 
IB  doe.&ada.tiM: j^adge  to.thea4v94;atf^'£^^^  com- 
nvTidarioa.wJiW^iUqjKaiw  i^ir  piea^edi  efpeciaU 
ly  towards  tfie'fiSe  «£icK'o££3i0tf/i&  nor.  Bacon. 


0fcoiMf.,feRiiE»;'**/W*r  th^ir.  pvticular  ideas  upon 
our.^^ds.  whet]^r.w#wii];or.n^  JL9cke.  , 
/.  <  -Whethep* thy- gie^focefathers came 
FrpifiTe^lm^.that^b^aryei^utio'snainej   ; 
For^p  «onje^ures  vtouXd- obtrude^  •  -» 

And  &om  thy  painted  ikin  conclude^       Simift* 
*  Opi^RfjpER.  »./.  lhojf^(obtfUiUr] .  <i>ne  tuat 
obtnide?* — I>o  jiAftice  to  thp  j^Ycnlorf  or  publifii*- 
ers..of  the  true  exp^rimentSi  a^  well  9^  upon  the 
obtruders  of  falfe  ones.  Boyle^ 

*  OBTRUSION.. 
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^  OBTRUSION,  n,  /  [frpm  ohtrt^,  Lat.) 
The  adl  of  obtruding.— No  man  can  tbiuk  it 
other  thf n  fl^very,  by  fatiige  rudenefs  and  impor- 
tunate obtntftons  of  ▼iolence,  to  have  the  mift  of 
his  errour  and  paffion  dii^jelled.  K*  Charles* 

*  OBTRUSIVE,  adj,  [from  obtrttde.]  Inclin- 
ed to  force  one's  felf>  or  any  thing  clfe,  upon 
others. — 

Not  obvious,  hdt  obtrujive^  but  retired 
The  more  defirablc.  Milto^, 

*  To  OBTUND  V.  a.  [obtundo^  Latin.]  To 
blunt  J  to  dull;  to  quell  j  to  deaden. — AvictHl 
countermands  letting  blood  in  choteriekbodies^ 
becaufe  he  efteems  the  blood  a  bridle  of  gaH> 
obiundhg  its  acrimony  and  fie*rcenefs.  Harvef. 

*  OBTURATION,  n.  /  [from  t>bttiramy  Lat.] 
The  adt  of  flopping  up  any  thing  with  fomething 
fmeared  over  it. 

OBTURATOR,  in  anatomy.  See  Ahatomy, 
Index, 

*  OBTU8ANGULAR.  adj:  [from  obtu/e  atld 
anfle."]    Having  angles  larger  thin  fight  angles.  - 

(I.)  *  OBTUSE,  adj.  [obtttfus,  Latm.]  i.  Not 
pointed ;  not  acute,  i.  Not  quick ;  dull  |  ftupid. 
The  fenfcs  then 

Obiu/ef  all  tafte  of  pleafures  muft  forego.  Miit* 
3.  Not  (hrill ;  obfcure  ^  as  an  obtufi  found. 

(1.)  Obtuse  is  ufed  in  oppoution  to  acute  or 
ftarp.        '  •    • 

Obtuse-angled,  adj.  having  blunted  angles. 

*  OBTUSELY,  adv.  [from  obtu/e.l  i.  Witb- 
ont  a  point     1.  Dully;  ftupidly. 

*  OBTUSENESS.  »./.[from  obtufi.]  Bluntnefs; 
dulnf^fs. 

*  OBTUSION. «./  [from  obtu/e  ]  t.  The  aA  of 
dulling. '  a.  The  ftate  of  being  dulled. — Obtufion. 
of  the  fenfes,  internal  and  external.  Hat-vey, 

OBVA,  a  river  of  Ruflia^  in  the  pri)v;  of  Perm, 
which  runs  into  the  Kama,  near  Obvinifc. 

*  OBVENTION.  n./.  [obvenio,  Laiin.]  Sbme- 
thing  happening  not  conftantly  and  i^Olarly, 
but  uncertainly;  incidental  advantage. — Whe^ 
the  country  grows  more  rich  and  better  inhabited, 
the  tithes  and  other  obventhtut  will  alfo  be  more 
augmented  and  better  valued.  Spenfer. 

*  To  OBVERT.  V.  a.  [obvertOf  Lat.]-  To  twn 
towards.— The  laborant  with*  an  iron  rod  ftirred 
the  kindled  part  of  the  nitre,  that  the  fire  might 
be  more  diflfufed,  and  more  part^  might  be  obvert" 
edto  tl^e  air.  Boyle.'^K  man  can  from  no  place 
behold,  but  there  will  be  amongft  tnoumerable 
fuperficiculse,'that'  look'  fome  one  way,  and  fome 
another,  enough  of  them  ebveried  to  his  eye  to 
afford  a  confnfed  idea  of  light.  Boyk. — ^An  ereft 
cone  plafced  in  an  borisontal  pilane,  at  a  |;reat 
diftance  from  the  'eye,  we  judge  to  b^  Aofhing 
but  a  fiat  circle,  if  its  baie  be  obwrtid  ihym6% 

,  us.  Watts.  '....■  .  :..  '... 

♦raOBVIATEr^r/  fl^fftwn-iihwwf  Lal^^o^- 
wr,  Fr.]  To  meef  in  ihl  'way;  to  prevent  by 
interception.— To 'laj  down  every  thing  in  ifs  full 
lightj  io  as  to  o5v/af^  all 'exceptions,'  and'ftmove 
every  difficulty,  would" xrarry  me  out  too  tar. 
Woodward,  '      • 

OBVINSK,  a  toWn  of  RUffia,  In  Perhi,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Obva  and  Kama  t  '60  miles  N,  of 
Perm.    Lon.  74.  o.  E.  Ferro.    Lat.  5^.  44.  N. 
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*  •  OBVIOUS,  adf.  [obviusf  Latin.]    t.  Meeting 

any  thing ;  oppofed  in  frt)nt  to  any  thing.— 
I  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breaft)  arming  tp  overcome 
By  foflfering.  MdtoiL 

%,  Open ;  expofed.*^ 

Whether  fuch  room  in  nature  unpoflefli 
Only  to  fliine,  yet  fcarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpfe  of  light,  conveyed  fo  far 

'  Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 
Light  back  to  tliem,  is  obvious  to  difpute. 

3.  Eafily  dtfcovered; plain ;  evident;  eafily fband: 
Sftvift  has*  ufed  ft  harfcly  for  eaJSly  intelUgihU.'- 
Why  was  the  fight 
.  T6  fiichr  a  tender  ball  as  th' eye  confined, 
So  obvious  ^nd  fo  eafv  to  be  quenched  ^  MStoitr 

Entertain'd  with  folitude, 
,  Where  obvious'  duty  ere  while  appdir'd  on- 
fought.  ■  '  'iibhoH. 
— ^Tbey  are  fuch  lights  as  are  only  obwu  to 
every  man  of  fen(e,  who  loves  poetry  and  under- 
ftands  it.  Dryders.'^l  am  apt  to  think  tnany  wonl$ 
difficult  or  obfcuiie,  which  ai^p  obvious  to  tehQlan. 
Svift.^TMc  fentiments,  vheth^  they  be  im- 
preffed  on  th^  foul,  or  arife  as  obvitm  refledioos 
of  our'reafon,  I  call  i^atural,  becaiife  they  have 
bieen  found  in  all  ages,  iie^ri^— All, ^e  great Jincs 
of  our<luty  are  clear  ^dobvioUs.  KokeYs. 
'  •  OBVIOUSLY.  xM.  [from  bbvi^:^  t.  Eti- 
dently;  apparently;^AI.I  purely  identical  propo- 
fitions  obvioufly  and  at 'firA  blulhV  c^Ontaln  i/o  in- 
ftr unions.  Locke,  a.  Eafily  to  be  found.— For 
France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries^  the 
volumes  of  their  laws  ^pd  fawyerg  have  obvioufly 
partiouhrs  concerning  place  and  precedence  of 
their  migiftHttes  and  dignities.  SeUett,  3.  Na- 
turaH^.— \y'e  may  then  more  iA*vioufly;  yet  truly, 
liken  the  civil  ftate  to  bulwarks,  and  toe  church 
to  a  city.  Holy  day. ' 

*  OBVIOUSNESS,  n.  /.  [from  oiw^us,]  SUtc 
of  being  evident  or  apparent.«-Slight  experiments 
are  more  eafily  aiid  cheaply  tried ;  I  thought  their 
eafinefs  or  ohviouftufs  fitter  to  recommMd!  than 
depreciate  them.  BofZf. 

*  To  OBUMBRA TE.  v.  a.  [obumbtot  Latin.] 
To  (hade  ;  to  cloud. — ^The  rays  of  royal  majefty, 
reverberated  f(»  ftrongly  upon  Vltlerio,  dHpelted 
all  tliofe  clonds  which  did  hang  over  and  obumbr^ 
him.  Howt^s  Focai  Pore/i, 

*  OBUMBRATION.  «./  [from  obumbrtf^  Lat]. 
The  ad  of  darkening  or  cloadbg. 

(i.)  OBY,  or  Ob,  a  large  slnd  teiotis  river  of 
Afiatic  Ruffia,  which  iflliea  firom  the  Altin  lake, 
(called  by  the  Ruffians  Tel^/hn-QfirOf)  io  lat  51^ 
ajnd  loB.  103^  30^  Its  name  fignifies  Great  i  and 
accordingly  in  Riiffia  it  ia-bftefa  n'fMl'xhe  Great 
ISvirj  '  The  Calrimcks  arid'TartaifJckJUt  bmar. 
Its  ftreamis  ver^Maij^^^i^cIlinqoUi,  ifir'carreiit 
being  ufually  flow-y-and'-it  !s  .m  general  between 
%  and  36b  fathoms  broad;  though  iii  foijae  places 
tnore.  It  affords  plentj^  <i  fifli,  and  it  navigable 
almoft  to  the  lake  from  vriiicfa  it  (brings.  *  After 
a  lon^  winding  courfe  through  a  vait  trad  <^  land, 
in  «^hrch  it  forms  (everal  iflands,  it  empties  itfeif, 
in  latitude  67  degrees,  and  longitude  96  degrees, 
into  «  bay;  i<i^hich>  ettcffiillDgiiear  4Wizulesiar. 
'  ^       ■  thcr, 
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len.  90. :0*  -The  fpnags  from  wbich  this  river 
rifeB,arr  tt0t  wry  ofpi^a  1  but.  i(.  r^ceiveaJn  ita 
couiife  thp^wntisTT:^  ft  grat  awnbfr  fif ,confider- 
able  ftrcams*  Of  thiefe*  the  Tom  and lh«  IrtU  aie 
the  ffloATipOii^dar^lk  rtl^e  Xomiialls  into  it  iq 
)at.  58.  and  the  Irtif  to  l^jt;*  ^i;.  aad  Ion.  8^  The 
ezid;.courfe  df/ this  ij^er  was  unkpotm  till  the 
country  was  forvefed  by  the  Ruffij^n^  %  who  ha^e 
given  as  tolmUe  .inape  .of  iU^^a^d  of  aH  Siberia. 
The'Oby  iiniii0..t)ie.  tmndvr  'b^fwiBp  Europe 
aid  A6a#  fad  ita,  cpurfe  ia  .ttp«i»rdt  of  aocomii^ 
Id  length. 

(t.)  OBTt  a  town  of  Norfo^t  n^T  Tham. 

O9Y$9  4t0WQ  of  Fraoce».m  the  dep.of  Jq- 
mappesy  and  et-devant  prov«  of  Auftrian  Halnault) 
6  miles  I^W.  of  Conde 

OCA.,SffOcc^,jr.i.^    .   ;         /,: 

OCANAf  a  town  of  Spain^  in  NewCaftile; 
coQtaioing  3  parUbeai^o  c^nyeptSi  and  abo^t  ^t^ooo 
people.  Ia  11061 .  it  was  Ukeo.  from  tbe  JM[ooff8 
by  Alphonib  VIr  ^t  i»  %i  miles  ENE.  of  Toledo. 

OCANNAf  II  toiwo  of  Ter|F»,Firma..   .   ; 

(i.)OCCA,  or.  Oca*  4  clyiiniof  mouotaios  ip 
Spain,  extending  from  Torto&'^in^  Catalonia  to 
Burgos  in  Old  Caftifc.      ^  -    '.  -  ^^,     ..  j 

{».)OccA,  a,.Turkiib  weighs, ^9\|qift  Hn  10 
oz.  Engliih  avoirdapoife :  15  occaa  m^i  ope  G^- 
/Sfl  or  Turktih  com  meafore.  \/ 

OCCACOKE,  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  If. 
CaroUna,  go  miles  Ippg*  and  from  a  to  3  broad. ' 

OCCAAL     See  Nommiai<,  j  »;  and  O.C|i- 

BAU.  ^       , 

*  OCCASION.  ».  /  htcq/Soih  Ft.  occq/kf  Lftl 
X.  Occmreoce ;  cafiuuty  t;  inddeot.'^Tbe.laws  of 
ChrUt  we  find  rather  mentioDed  by  ifca^m  m  tlui 
writings  of  the  Apoftlest  than  apy  folemn  thing 
diredly  written*  Ho$ker»  a.  Opportunity;  coo- 
vcnience.— . 

Me  uiweetiDg^  and  unwatc  of  focb  miihap^ 

She  bnmgfat  to  milchiefthsougb  ofifq/Soir. 

.     '       ■■   \  .Spenftr. 

— Becaoie  o£  tb#  i^ooef^  n^iimed  in  our  ^cks  are 
we  brought  10,  that  be  may.i^ek  ow{fimfrtiSl  up- 
on  us»  and  take  u^  for  boodnKQ.  (?m«  xfiti*  i8.«- 
U&jDqt  libertf  for  an  oetajutih:  Q^J^  v.  liv-r 
Let  menot  letpafs 

Om^M  which  pow  fmiles.      ,  MUt^jPmr.  U/f. 
V\\  take  tb'^  occqfim  which  he^tvcii  to  bring 

Him  to^iUf  death.:  r       \     '/> ,  frailer. 

With  a  mind  as  greai^as  theirs  |je  caype . , 

To  find  at  home -^fr^/foffjfor  his  iamey  «lf^/iSrr. 
—From  thia  admooijtion^  they  took  only;  pftafim  $p 
Rouble:  ibflic^^  .and  ^to  fleep  ^am*.  ^cuU^^ 
Tbu,  one  baa0ttK|ifqis  of  obferviog  more,  than  once 
in  ieveral  fragoicots  of  antiquitjTt  .that  are  ftill  tp 
he  feen  in  Rome.  JdJ&fm  on  Italy.  3.  AcqdenUl 
ttttfe.— Have  yon  ever  heard  what  was  the  ^cm- 
/M  and  firft  beginning  of  this  cuftom.  Sfctifer  on 
Irrhti4i,-^That  woman  that  cannot;  make  her  fault 
het  huiband's  ofUffioMf  let  her  ncr^  nurfc  her  child 
bcrfelf, for  ihe  will  breed  it  likea  £99!. .  Sbak.  Aj 

you  like  U,-^  ... 

Kor  thought,  when  Ihe  beheld  the  fight  from 
^ar»  .... 

Her  beauty  was  th*  occajhn  of  t!he  war.  .fifyJen. 
•-Concerning  ideaa  lodged  in  the  memory,  and 
opon  eccqfion  rerived  by  the  muid>  it  takes  notice 
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qf  them  aa  of  a  former  iqnpreffion.  Loekel   4.  Red* 
fonjfiotjpogentf  but  opportune.— 
Your.buGpefs  c^ls  on  ypUy 
And  yoM  embraos^  th'  occqfion  to  depart.   Shakm 
5*  Incidental  need ;  cafual  exigence.-^ 
Never  maft«r  had 
•A  page  fo  kindy  fo  duteous^  diligent, 
'  $0  tv^tx  over  bti^ occe^,ons,  Sbak,  CymbeL 

Aii^ny  will  ui^  hts  alfedtion  where  it  is : 
tie  married  but  his  occafion  here.  ShaA. 

•^Wiyoccqfiauji,  have  found  time  to  ufe  them  to- 
.ward :« (l&pply  of  njqpey.  Shak^  Timsn  of  jitbenu 
r*-']{Wy'  wlio  <^  defirous  of.  a  name  ip  painting, 
ih^uld.rqad^i^diligencei  gpd  make  their  obfer- 
viatiqna.of  fucb  things  as  they  6nd  for  their  pur- 
poTctrand  of.  which  they. majL  have  occafion.  Dry 
.den*j.DufreJhoji^^Sy)\o^Cak  ia  made  ufe  of  on  j0f- 
,cafo^  to  difcover  a  fiallacy  hid,  in  a  rhetorical  flou- 
riih.  JL^ckt^-^The  ancient  canons  were  very  well 
,fit;t^fpr  the  o^M/^tfif  of  the  churgh  in  its  purer 
^gi^Jiaier  on  Liwmitig.^^Ood  bath  put  us  into  , 
an  impelled  ftate,  where  we  have  perpetual  occa- 
j/ion  or  each  other's  affiftance. ;5wj/'/.'^ 

,A.  prudent. chief  not  aliiwyfl  m.u<t  difplay 
.  .  H^.  powers  in  equal  mnks  and  fair  array, 
.  Bi^t  with  th'  occqfion  and  the  placexomply. 
Conceal  his  force,  nay,  feem  (ometimes  to  fly. 

*  To  OccasfOH.  V.  a,  [oceafomieri  Fr  from  the 
Donn.j  I.  To  cauf^q  cafually.^^Who  can  find  it 
reafonable  that  th^  foul  Ihould,  in  its  retirement, 
during  fleep,  never  light  on  any  of  thofe  ideaslt 
borrowed  not  from  fenfation,  preferve  the  memo- 
ry* of  no  ideas  but  fuch,  which  .being  oceajoned 
from  the  body,  muft  needs  be  lefs  natural  |oa 
ijpirit?:£0clr.— The  good  Plalmifl  condemns  the 
foolifli  thoughts,  which  a  reflexion  on  the  prbf- 
peroas  ftate  of  his  affairs  had  fometimes  ocu^oned 
m  him.  Atterbury.  a.  To  caufe^  to  produce.-— 
I  doubt  not^  whether  tl^e  great  encr^afe  of  that 
difeafe  may  not  have  be«n  occa/imed  by  the  cus- 
tom of  much.jRruie  mtroduced  into  our  common 
tables.  r«ix^.r-pAconfumptioama>jbeoccafiooed 
by  mnning  fores,  or'filrious  fiftulas.  BiacAmore."^ 
BV  its  ft^tic  quality,,  it  afleda  the  zierves,  very 
onen  oecq^mimg^  tremors.  Arbutbnot  on  Alinunts. 
3.  To  infiuence.— If  we  enquire  wh^t  it  is  that 
occafions  men  to  make  f^eral  combinations  of 
fiokpte  idi^s  (oto  diftind  modes,  and  negied  others 
which  have  as  much  an  aptne(s>  to  be  combined, 
we  ihall  fiadrt!^  reaibn  to  be  the^d  of  language* 
Lotk£. 

\  ^J^<Kf:AS10I^Ahr!iuij,ioc,cf{fo/^^  or- 

cajSon*]  I.  Incidental;  cafual*— Thi|s  much  ia 
fttffiqenj^'out  c^  icripture,  t9  verify  our  explica- 
tion of  the  deluge,  according  to  the  Mofaical  bif* 
tory  of  the  floofi,  and  acceding  to  many  ouqfion* 
at  refledtions  4iQ;>erfed  in  other  places  of  fcrij^uvs 
concerning  it.  Bptrmt.  a.  Pr94j!cing  by  accident. 
—The  ground  or  occafional  original  hereof,  wat 
the  aniaxement  and  fudden  ftlencp tbeunexpeded 
appearance  of  wolves  does  orten  put  upon  travel- 
lers. Brown^j  Ftdgar  JErroun.  3.  Produced  by 
occafion  or  incidental  exigencev^Th/sre  are  like-« 
wife;  oc<^o«a/ tifpe»  for  the  performance  of  this 
duty.  Duty  of  Man.-" 

Thofe  letters  were  not  writ  to  all  $ 
Nor  firft  intended  but  gccafiantih  Dryden. 
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'    »OCCASlONALLY.th/tf4froniohfii/fo«fl/.]Ac- 
cordi.^g  to  ir.cidTOtal  extgeoce;  incidenuUy.—- 
Authotity  and^eafon  on  her  wait,  •    - 
Ap  one  intended  firft,  not  *ftcr  imde      ,     ' 
Occafionaih.  Mtit^'^Par.lieJi, 

—I  have  •  n/eavoured  to  -interweave  with  the  af- 
fert>on9  fofn*  of  the-^rooft  iVhcreon  they  depend, 
•and  orcqfionallff  fcatf^r  feveta*  ofthe  ttidt^'!mi>or- 
tant  nSf.TvationB  througfeoOt  the"  Wdrk»  fFoBd" 
<ward's  Nat.  Hifi.  *       .         ' 

*  OCCASTONER.  «./.  P^orti  tteettfibn',']  '-dft 
that  caures  or  promotes,  by  deii^  or  acci«!en!l-- 
Hpr  new  greafftefs  did  no  way  comfort  her  in  fC- 
•fpeft  of  her  brother's  lofs,  whom  (he  ftudiedail 

mvans  poflible  to  revenge  upon  every  owe  of  tlie 
cccajianers.  SiJney.-^Sojne  men  will  load  me  as^f 
I  were  a  wilful  and  refelved  eccq/hnn'  of  my  owti 
and  my  fubjedts  miferies.  K.  Cbarlet. — In  cafi*  a 
inan  d'rg  a  pit  andieave  it  open,  wherrtiy  \X  hap- 
peneth  iiii  neighbour's  bealft^to  fall  therie2ht6  and 
pcrifh,  the  cSfWner  of  the  ptt  ft  f o^mak^  It  food«  in 
as  much  as'tf^  ii^as  the  occajhner  6f  that  loft  lo  Ms 
neighbour. '5ir»il!?;^».  /         ' 

*  OCC^CATfON.>.'y:l<>fftf^fli5o,ftf6m^f^ro, 
Lat.]  The  adt  of  blincfing  or  tnakiftg'b!h\i.— 
Thofe  places  fpeak  of  obdttfatioQ  ahd^'tf^f^hSwiii 
fo  as 'if  the  blindnefs  that  ^  in  th^  tithidsr^nd 
hardrefs  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  wicked  men^  were 
from  God/ 5ff»*»:?e?r.     '^  '*'  ^  ^ 

(i.)  •  'OCaDENT. »./  [from  fi€tidhii,l^^.\ 
'The  wett.^  .  • 

The*cnviouscl6Kiasj|rel*ilt  'i'*^*'  '•' 
Tb'ditn  his  |:)ory^  and  to  ftAirt  th^frtriCf'^  " 
'^'  Ofh^brtgbtpaffla^t-^otheorfwfe/iK  ''  ^»ASI. 
^  fa.)OcciDKHT,  in  ^edgrafphv/ifr^Ke  ^iflfWattl 
quarter  df  ftie  horizorf;  or  that  part' V$f*<he* hori- 
zon where  the  ecliptic,  or  the  ifeH'th^rtii,  tle- 
fcends  )nt6  'the  lower  hemtfphl^e;  Tn^bMn^iT- 
tin^bion  to  otuhi,  *-*..».'  : 

•-♦  OCCIDENTAL.  w^\  [o««/«i/ffCj;i;fttin.O 
Weftcrn.^  -  •     -...«:/;  ;- .       ...  : 

Kre  twice  tn  ^uA^ndorAftH/i/dJimp, ,  -* 
Moift  HtOTrt^*f*tfc''<luef^^ 

-^If'fllfc  ted'^Adt^bcen^drkffied^^flW-^r^ht  h**e 
tiled  her'^p4WttWf''^#Hh  t^tmua^']gbllA  tlfid^ivtt. 
flo»K;<^/.--Ert  4ina  i«f^'havt  fepn'tWWiiot^  cofc. 
depticw'  of  ii)Klof6trtier«,  i^JigHtfy^tHcctiBdi- 
-titJb  of  Wdi^'^iftofe  tW  ftrtrng-  Jrttf  mierHai'^' 

tern.  ^    .  '^^-^ 

-     •  OCCfPtTAtadf.  loedhhalh]  t^ii^  '^ijced 

in  the  hinder  bait' Hf  fee ?wMa.'  '   ''^  . i     L«<^A'>^ 

(r.)  *  OCCITOT:  »:/;  {tilti*.l ^"rte *»«*r 

part- of  tht-hAd.-^  :/'    '     -     ''''»» •'^-  '^  '^^ '» 

Hi»  broad-brim'd  HHt-*  ^'*-*  ^'^  V^'^- 

*    Hangs '6'er  h\i>ucchitt  moft  iqf^iiifetlv;'^/  ••'  '•  ^'^ 

To  make  the  Knifye  afepear  ntore-feiirtiyi  .  "^ 

(a.)OdtiPUT:'"'8fee*AN'AHro»rT,  JSty.  "''      * 
'  ♦  OCCISIOK.  *.  /  [frofe  ofrt^o;  liat.] -We 
"kft  of  killing.  •    -•  ■.  ^     »-•-  :*    ***• 

'     *  To  OCCLUDE,  v.  a.  [arrhuh,  LaffA.J  Tcrfttd 
up.— They  take  it  up,  and  rolMt  updn-Hir  eartfis, 
' ,  whereby,  occluding  the  porea,  they  conferve  the  ha- 
tirral  humidity,-  Brotmn.  .    '     ,     .  s 

*  OCCLUSE.  aify\  Ucclttfuj,  Latin.}    Shut  up ; 


<fo  ^s  tci  precluje  taH  pafllfgA  t^^eaih  or  voloc 
^hrouglftheimeuttit  or^c^fiautM'lod -pervicMly 
^  as«to^^tri(«vfottt«  pafil^>ollt«flft^  sUMtk. 

i    *  OCCLUklOVr.  «;  y::tMMn*^l^c%%  batin.] 

The  aAtjf  ftiuttfhr  tp*    '^t   '-**»*    .S  T.  - 

^   (y.)  OCCOA;  ft  ttrdr  0f  Hl(tai^la»  t»lilckiwt 

Ititb  thef<sr,"At!d  Ifcrtns   "tjr>v.         •• 

'  (2.)  Gca^Jt  9M»i  on  tK^^BE/^OMft. 

'  'OCCONEBlil\&l»Wl<«i4sy  ifc(Mildkia'^t)ear. 

|rie,  in  the  NE»  patt'^^  ftatf^.  TJ^mk  83.'4o^  W. 

Lat.  34.  50.  N.       .  .     ^, 

(r.) «  OCCULT,  it^.  ioneutfi^'Vr^  ^etulhist  Lat.] 
Secrttv  bid-deb  ^^akfU^wii ; 'undHbA^Mfale. 
'     •  '  -'^  'If  4ii8  irir^H^jniilt  "  * 
Do  Qot  Itielf  unkennel  in^mffpttiilk,' 
It  is  a  danmed  gkDft  thW^^Ulwt  keti: 

^^-Onr  tongnet  '«(1TI<rfiff^dW66H(l^  kianmeBot 
miffitig  a  note^'evf«^lM<n4)i#  tKottj^tA  are  tdtally 
engftgedelfewWrei  #kfbli' dfeM^'ai^  M^Wattri- 
buted  to  fof^e  feeret  S^^'oraM^'  ib^^^ii^  to  us 
MnrXxt^^  ^^ti^^h^i'^Ok^^  we 

'^If  0rrtt/f  tiuiflftier;'  ^kich  U*  aV^dnfe  iMIh  fAying 
that  we  do  not  underftand  koW'fUsjrMiHc.  VEfir. 
^^--Thd^'kfe  tfiMftt  ^aHdeftL^ahd-tbetr  canfes 
'6iilyat«  oTftt/lr.  kjA  l!h^  AMftVteliaii*';jive  the 
name  of  oectdt  qualities^  ^nK6it  to  iiiaiAfc^  eualities, 
but  tofiich  qiialitieiB  oolf  as-^ey  "fepfmed  to  lie 
bid  ift^bddies,  iM  to  l>e'tb^  tmkHdiriHcatrfes  of 

{%,)  OccuLT>  in  geometry,  is  ufed  for  a  Kne 
t^ftt  «s^aA:e«pef«e%vaMfc,^hii|M^ii^  of 

Ihe voitipa]Tb»w«  MdM^M^. «  ^l%Hcflmes  are 
•ufed-  f*^teyefa1y)^<ttjAB•',^al*<lle  liflfttij '6f  plans, 


^M^ri^.of'bulkliiV|ir4 


iq*  fjifft»ai>r,  &c. 


<!%et  Vre>o  ba^effeccd  wk«ii^e'«ro^kr4s  fintlbed. 
(.1.)  Occult  Qualities,  in  philoibpirT,  were 
ftk6fe-^afi«ie»oAft»y'or%iiit<<vt%i^  the 

mvtftijgitiok'  ^n^(ff9;^g»phet1i|>afMl^«««dli't^ey 
-'Vrere'.'^nable  to  give  any  reafon. 

■fcy,eiA*W«^«te.'n«*we^  •*"        »     ' 

-  •  WiCUia-ATldN.  *<:  7:  {d«^^t)«^,  «Hn.] 
In  aftroifdtnt/'4»'  the  %im«  th^'i  Wi'^  {Mbet  is 
hid  from  our  fights  When  MMCdIiy  interpofitioa 
%lhf€bd^\Jf  the  moiMi;'di'RMf^m'tall«^ 
tWefeh^lWei»f.-itw^ff.'* -^r"^-  rt-vr*^  : 
•  ^.dCCULTNESS.if./  [ft*to^rtiitej  S^fcret. 
nef8VTIM<^df»Hrtk«di   ''-;  '*^'  ^  '-'^      - 

•"  (^♦•oedOTto*DY:«.*jr.tfrflrt*i'tfp^JM,La. 

'Vtf.^N  Thi^'iia''^  Yl^l^'^bffi^fftdp^-i^  move. 
^bl4  <biMrife<{q()g<^%alNn^  arti. 

•«dkL    t'fdpertVW^lie^^  W^mhA^-ocn^taney, 
'4n  tfii:  l»te^l^i(nbiky^^.'^W^  on  Li/<- 

•  U:f^^^pA^i<fv,W)iiw;ia  t*«  tfJtfcg'pofleflion 
of  theJft^hhig*'^Wifeh'  before  b<^k>ftged  to  treft>ody. 
•This"'ffijy=8  JWge'filacWone)  is  the  true  ground 
and  Totiil^at^'df  ;af|  *PROfiitihr»  or  holding 
•fhofe-rtn^figS'Ttt  feiiieraltVy'wfiicb,  by  the  law  of  cul- 
ture, unoualifi^  by  that  of  focicty,  were  com- 
%Km tbiAl-^nkM.'  ^tit  wben-once  it  was  a- 
greed  that  every  thing  capat^le  of  ownerfbip  fhould 
have  iin*"*owner,  reafon  fuggefted,  that  he  who 
Wild  firft  declare  hr^  ititetitfon  of  appropnaticf: 
any  thmg  to  hia  own  ufe,  and,  m  confequeoce  ct 
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fttch%i«  iDtenHon,  adoalty  took  it  into  pofleflion, 
ftonid  therefjfy  fnm  the  abfolute  property  of  it ; 
according  to  that  role  of  the  law  of  nations,  re- 
copiifcd  by  the  tews  of  Rome,  Qvodnullliu  efiy 
UntHdne  natvntii  ocenpanti  cmceiitur.   This  right 
of  ooeupiuicy,  lb  far  as  it  concerns  real  property, 
liath  b6n  confined  by  the  laws  of  England  with- 
kt  a  very  narrow  compaft;  and  was  extended  only 
toafingle  mftahce;  namely,  where  a  man  was  te- 
vast  pour  dtttre  vie,  or  had  an  eftate  granted  to 
timfeif  only  for  the  lift^  of  ahdther  man,  and  died 
dnriog  fhe  Mft  of  ee/iity  pa  wV,  or  him  by  whofe 
lifr  it  was  bolden :  in  this  cafe,  be  that  could  firft 
enter  oti  the  land,  mrght  lawfully  retain  tHe  pof- 
iieffioB  fb  long  as  eefiuj^  que  vie  lived  by  right  of 
occopancfy.    This  feems  to  h^ve  been  recurring 
to  firft  piifidptes,  and  cafling  m  the  law  of  nature 
to  afiftttaU  the  properfy  of  the  land,  when  left 
without  a  tegai  own^.  For  it  did  not  revert  to  the 
frftnter,  wTio  had  parted  With  Jill  his  Intereft,  To 
long  as  tejhy  que  w  lived  ^  it  did  not  efcheat  to 
t^elord  of  the  flee;  for  all  dcheats  muft  be  6f 
tbe  abfoltite  entire  f*,  and  not  of  any  particulat 
eftale  €krft^  out  of  it,  much  leiTs  of  lo  minute 
a  reamaiit  as  this :  it  did  not  belong  to  the  gran- 
tee; for  he  was  dead ;  it  did  not  defcend  to  his 
heirs;  for  there  were  no  words  of  inheritance  in 
tte  grant :  nor  could  it  veft  in  his  executors ;  for 
no  ^ecotors  could  fucceed  to  a  freehold.     Be- 
longing thei^ore  to  nobody,  like  the  baredittu 
jttteiu  of  the  Romans,  the  law  left  it  open  to  be 
ftizcd  tn<)  appiV^ated  by  the  firft  perfon  that 
eoufd  entrt"  wpon  it,  dpring  the  life  of  eejhty  que  w, 
under  the  name  of  an  occupant.  But  there  wis  no 
ri^t  of  occupancy  allowed  where  fhe  king  had 
the  reverfion  of  tbe  lands :  for  the  rever  (loner  hath 
in  eqo&l  right  with  any  other  tnan  to  jpnter  upon 
the  vacant  pGrffeflidn';  and  where  the  king*^  title 
and  k  febje^^'s  interfere,  the  king's  ftiall  always  be 
preferred.    Afiinft  the  king  therefore  there  could 
be  no  prioi-  ^^ccup^t,  becaufe  nullum  iempus  oc' 
etrrst  regi.    Ami,  Irven  In  the  cafe  of  a  lubjeA, 
fcad  the  eftate  pou^  autre  'vie  been  granted  to  a 
man  an  J  hij  heirs  during  the  life  of  cej^j  que  ti/>, 
there  the  heir  might,  and  ftill  may,  enter  and  hold 
pofl^iSon,  and  is  called  in  law  a  fpecial  occupant ; 
as  having  a  fpecial  exclufive  right,  by  the  terms 
of  the  orginal  gratit,  to  enter  upon  and  occupy 
this  ifteredites  jacehs^  during  the  refidue  of  the 
eftate  granted;  though  fome  have  thought  that 
foch  eftate  »  rather  a  defcendfble  freehold.  But  the 
title  of  eorhmon  occupancy  is  now  reduced  almoft  to 
nothing  by  twoftatutes;  the  orte,  19  Car.  IL  c.  3. 
wbt«h  ena^tB,  that  where  thefe  is  no  fpecial  oc- 
cupant, ta  whom  the  eftate  may  vef-,  the  tenant 
pmiT  autre  vie  may  dtvife  it  by  will,  or  it  fliall  go 
to  the  executors,  and  be  afiets  in  their  hands  for 
payment  of  d^bts :  the  other  that  of  14  Geo.  11. 
c.  10.  which  eoH^s,  that  it  fhall  veft  not  only  in  the 
executors,  but,  in  cafe  the  tenant  dies  inteftate, 
in  the  adftsiniftrators  alfo  $  and  go  in  courfe  of  a 
diftribution  like  a  chattel  intereft.    By  thefe  two 
ftatutes  the  title  of  common  occupancy  is  utterly  ex. 
tm^and  abolifhed:  though  that  of  Jpecial  octu* 
fancy t  by  the  heir  at  law,  continues  to  this  day  ; 
fuch  heir  being  held  to  fucceed  to  the  anceftors  ef- 
tate, not  by  defcent,  for  then  he  muft  take  an  eftate 
of  inheritance,  bnt  as  an  occupant,  fpecially  mark* 
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ed  out  and  appointed  by  the  original  grant.    For 
the  ftatutes  muft  no^  be  confirued  fo  as  to  create 
any  new  eftate,  or  to  keep  that  alive  which  by  the 
common  law  was  detemriined,  and  thereby  to  de» 
feat  the  granter's  reverfion ;  but  merely  to  difpofe 
of  an  intereft  in  being,  to  which  by  law  there  waft 
no  owner,  and  which  therefore  was  left  open  tQ 
the  firft  occupant.    When  there  is  a  refidue  left, 
the  ftatutes  give  it  to  the  executors,  &c.  inftead 
of  the  firft  occupant ;  but  they  will  not  create  a  re- 
fidue on  purpofe  to  %\yt  it  to  the  cxecutorfl-r 
The  only  mean  to  provide  an  ^om^^^^  inftead 
of  iLcafuati  a  certain  inftead  of  an  uncertaixf  o<umer9 
of  lands  which  before  were  nobody's ;  and  there- 
by t^'fupply  this  eafus  omlffujt  and  render  the  dif- 
potitlon  of  the  law  in  all  refpeds  entirely  uni- 
TOtm :  this  being  the  only  inftance  wherein  a  title 
to  a  real  eftate  could  ever  be  acquired  by  occu- 
pancy.    In  the  cafe  of  a  fole  coporation,  as  a 
parfon  of  a  church,  when  he  dies  or  refigns, 
though  thefre  be  no  affual  owner  of  the  land  till  a 
fticceflb'r  be  appointed,  yet^  there  is  a  legaifoten' 
fiat  Owiierfhip,  fubfifting  in    contemplation    of 
law;  and  when  the  fucceflbr  is  appointed,  his 
appbintment  fhall  have  a  retrofped  and  relation 
backwards,  fo  as  to  entitle  him  to  all  the  profits 
from  the  inftant  Uiat  the  vacancy  comnoenced. 
And,  in  all  other  inftances,  when  the  tenant  dies 
inteftate,  and  no  other  owner  of  the  land 9  h  to 
be  found  in  the  common  courfe  of  defcents,  there 
the  law  vefts  an  ownerftiip  in  th^  king,  or  irr  the 
fubordinafe  lord  of  ihe  fee,  by  efcheat.    So  al« 
fo',  m  fome  cafes,  where  the  laws  of  other  nations 
t^ive  a  right  by  occupancy,  as  in  lands  newly  ere* 
ated,  by  the  rifing  of  an  ifland  in  a  river,  or  by 
the  alluvion  or  aerelidtion  of  thefea ;  in  thefe  in- 
ftances, the  law  of  England  3i%nB  them  an  imme- 
diate owner.     I'or   Bradon   teils  us,  that  if  an 
ifland  arife  in  the  middle  of  a  river,  it  belongs  in 
common  to  thofe  who  have  lands  on  each  fide 
thereof }  but  if  it  be  nearer  to  one  bank  than  the 
other,  it  belongs  only  to  him  who  is  proprietor  of 
the  neareft  ibor^ ;  which  is  agreeable  to  the  civ  if 
law.    Yet  this  feems  only  to  be  reafonable,  where 
the  foil  of  the  river  is  equally  divided  between 
the  owners  of  the  opponte  ftiores;  for  if  t]ie 
Whole  foil  is  the  freehold  of  any  one,  as  it  muft  be 
whenever  a  leveral  fifhery  is  claimed,  there  it 
feems  juft  (and  to  is  the  practice)  that  the  iflets, 
arifixi^  in  iany  part  of  the  river,  (hall  be  the  pro- 
perty of  him  who  owneth  the  pifcary  and  the  foil. 
However,  in  cafe  a  new  ifland  rife  in  the  fea^ 
though  tb6  civil  law^ives  it  to  the  firft  occupant, 
yet  our's  give9  it  to  the*  king.    And  as  to  lar.ds  • 
gained  fixim  the  f<^  eitner  by  alluviouy  by  the 
wafliing  up  of  fand  and  earth,  fo  as  in  time  to 
make  terra  £rma;  or  by  dereliSionf  as  when  the 
fea  fl] rinks  back  below  the  ufual  water-roaik;  in 
thefe  cafes  the  law  is  held  to  be,  that  if  this  gain 
be  by  little  and  little,  by  fmall  and  imperceptible 
degrees,  it  fliall  go  to  the  owner  of  the  land  adjoinf 
ing.    For  de  minimi j  non  curat  lex  :  and,  bcfides, 
thefe  owners  being  often  lofers  by  the  breaking  in 
of  the  fea,  or  at  charges  to  keep  it  out,  this  pof- 
fible  gain  is  therefore  a  reciprocal  confideration 
for  fuch  poflible  charge  or  lofs.    But  if  the  allu- 
vion or  dereli^ion  be  fudden  and  confiderable,  in 
this  Cafe  it  belongs  to  the  king ;  for,  as  the  king 
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is  lord  of  the  fea,  and  fo  owner  of  the  foil  while 
It  is  covered  with  water,  it  h  but  reafonable  he 
^inuld  have  the  foil  when  the  water  has  left  it 
-t!ry  So  that  the  quantity  of  ground  gained,  and 
the  time  ddring  which  it  is  pained,  are  what 
m  ik"  ir  ei»ber  the  king's  or  the  fubje^'s  property. 
Iti  the  fan^e  njanner,  if  a  river,  running  between 
two  Inrifhips,  by  de^crcth  gains  upon  one,  and 
thereby  leaves  the  other  dr^ ;  the  owner  wholofes 
hh  ground  thus  imperceptibly  has  no  remedy: 
but  if  the  cotirfe  of  rh^  river  be  changed  by  a 
fudden  and  vi« 'lent  flodd,  or  othvr  haft y  means, 
and  thereby  a  man  lofoi'his  gtound,  he  (hall  have 
what  the  river  has  left  in  any  other  place  ad  a  re- 
corrpenfp.tor  this  fuddt'ft  lofs.  And  <hiB  law  of 
alluvions  and  derel .-(ftions;  with  regard  to  riwrj, il 
Tii'W  ;v  the  f;i'^pf  ir.  ti^e  imperial  law;  from  vhrnce 
ii  "^^'-d  ihofe  our  dettjmlnatious  feem  to  have 
b<t n  rtr^wn  and  adopted  :  but  we  rurfelves,  as 
HlardtTS,  have  applied  them  to  marine  increafcb, 
ar.l' have  given  oor  foverei^  the  prcrngative  he 
enjoys,  as  well  upon  the  paiticulifir  reaf  >i)S  before- 
mentioned,  aff  upon  this  other  general  ground  of 
prerogative,  formerly  remarked,  that  whatever 
hath  no  other  owner  is  vefted  by  the  Law  in  the 
king;    See  Prerogative. 

do  *  OCCUPANT,  n./.  [occupans.  Latin.]  He 
that  takes  pofleffion  of  an%  thing.— Of  beads  and 
birds  the  property  pafleth  with  thepo(re(fiori«and 
goeth  to  the  occt^ant ;  but  of  civil  people  not  fol 
Bacwi* 

'  (i.)  Occupant.  See  OtctJP.AHCY. 
'  ♦  To  OCCUPATE.  V.  a,  [occupo.  Latin.]  To 
poflefs  ;  to  hold  ;  to  take  up.— Dlunken  men  are 
talcen  with  a  plain  defthution  in  voluntary  mo** 
tXhn  ;  for  that  the  fpirits  of  the  wine  opprefs  the 
Ipirits  of  the  animal*  and  occupate  part  of  the  place 
where  they  are,  and  fo  make  them  weak  to  mpve. 
Bacon* s  N^*t.  Hijf. 

(r.)  •  OCCUPATION.  «.  /..[from  occupation, 
Fr.  occupation  Lat.]  i.  The  ad  of  taking  pofffflion. 
—Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bounds  of  its  crown 
witltin  this  taft  fixfcore  years  much  more  thin  the 
Ottomans :  I  fpeak  not  of  matches  or  unions,  but 
•f  arms,  occupationst  invafions.  Bacon,  a.  Eo^ploy- 
tnent ;  bufinefs.— Such  were  the  diftrefles  of  the 
then  infant  world;  fo  inceflant  their  occupations 
about  provifion  for  food,  that  there  was  little  Ici- 
fyre  to  commit  any  thing  to  writing.  U^ood<u:ard. 
—In  your  moft  bufy  occt^ations^  when  you  are 
never  fo  much  taken  up  with  other  ftfFairs,  yet  now 
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the  fait  works  for  the  perfons  who  are  the  fwori 
officers  that  allot  in  particular  places  what  qoao- 
tity  of  fait  is  to  be  made,  that  the  markets  ir:iy 
not  be  overftocked,  and  fee  that  all  is  carried  fairly 
and  equillv  brtvreen  the  lord  and  the  tenant. 

( I.)  •  r©  OCCUPY.  V.  a  [ocpiper.  Fr.  occu^ 
Lat.]  I.  To  poflTefs  ;  to  keep ;  to  take  up.— How 
(hall  he  that  occupietb  ^he  room  of  the  unlearned 
fay  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thank's?  i  Cor-  xiv.  i6. 
—Powder  being  fuc'denly  fired  altogether,  upon 
this  high  rarefa6>on-  reiquireth  a  greater  fpacc 
than  before  its  boc'y  occupied.  Bronvn*j  Fulg,  £rr> 
— He  muft  aflfert  infinite  gener^iiions  before  that 
firft  deluge ;  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive 
then>,  but  the  infinite  bodies  of  men  muf  octtpjf 
ar  infinite  fpace.  Bentley*  a.  To  bufy :  to  eir-  loy, 
— An  archhilhop  m.v  h;«ve  cKa['e \o p^cupff  mott 
chaplain*.  »han  Hx.  ji'a  of  H.  WW, -Thvyoccvfiei 
themftlves  about  the  faht>ath.  i  Mac»y\\\  a;  — 
Hnw  can  he  get  wifdcm  that  driveth  oxen,  ard  is 
occupied  in  their  labours  ?  EeeJuf  xxxviii.  15,  j.To 
follow  <)S  bufinefs. — Tht-y  occupy  thrir  bufinef«i  io 
d*ep  waters.  Comm.  P'lyrrr— Maprers  were  in 
thee  to  occupy  xUy  mfrch,<ndife.  £zek*  xxvii.  9* 
4.  To  uff  ;  to  expand  — All  the  gold  oceu^diot 
Xhv  work  was  twenty  and  nine  talents.  Exoint 
xxxviii.  24.  I 

(a.)  *  To  Occvpy.  «  u.  To  follow  bufinefsr- 
He  called  his  tei.  ft  rvants*  and  delivered  them  »eii 
pounds,  and  faid.  unto  them,  Oeempj  till  I  come. 

♦  To  OCCUR.  V.  n.  [occurro.  Latin.]  1.  To  be 
prefented  to  the  memory  or  attentior. — There 
doth  not  occur  to  me  anv  ufe  of  this  exoeriireot 
for  profit.  BacofCs  Nat.  Hifi — ^The  mind  (hould 
be  always  ready  t'^  turn  itfelf  to  the  variety  of  ob. 
jeAs  that  occur.  Locke. — The  far  greater  part  of 
the  examples  that  occur  to  us,  are  fo  many  encou- 
ragements to  vice  a:  d  difnbedience.  Rogers  a.  To 
appear  here  and  there. — In  ScripMire  th  .ogh  ♦♦•e 
word  heir  occur^  yet  there  is  no  fuch  thir^  i  *  if 
in  our  aulhot's  fenfe.  Locke.  3-  To  claih :  r^  f^Hke 
^gainft ;  to  meet  — Bodies  have  a  detern  ra^e 
motion,  according  to  the  degrees  of  ♦heir  exr<*mal 
impulfe,  their  inward  principle  of  gravitation,  and 
the  refilVance  of  the  bodies  they  occur  with.  Btnt- 
ley.  4.  To  obviate  \  to  intercept ;  to  make  e.pr^ 
fition  to.  A  Latinifm- — Befone  I  begin  that,  I  n  uft 
occur  to  one  fpecjous  objedion  againft  this  pr()[>o- 
ntion.  Bentley. 

*  Occurrence.  «../  \pcairrencef  Fr.from 


and  then  fend  up  an  Vacillation  to  the  Gbd  of  your    otcur-;    this  wa8>  perhaps  originaHy  occurrerts*] 


falvation.  IFake.    3.TrUde5  calling;  vocation.- 
The  red  pcftilence  ftriktes  all  trades  in  Rome, 

And  offw^a/ww  perrfh.  '  thak.Coriolanuf. 
—By  ih^xv  occupation  they  were  tent-makers.  A6ts. 

(a.)  Occupation,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  is  taken  for 
life  or  tenure:  as  m  deeds  it  is  faid  that  fuch  lands 
are  or  we? e  in  the  occupation  of  fuch  a  perfon. 

(i.)  ♦  OCCUPIER,  n.f.  [{toTci occupy.]  i.  A  pof. 
T*:{?or  ;  one  who  takes  into  his  pofTtffion.—  If  the 
title  <if  occupier  J  be  good  in  a  land  unpeopled,  why 
ihould  it  ^e  ba>d  accounted  in  a  country  peopled 
thinly  I  JSaA  %.  One  who  follows  any  employ* 
Hient.— Thy  tBerchandiff,  and  the  occupiers  of  thy 
merchandife,  fhall  faU  into  the  midft  of  the  fcas. 
Stick,  xxvii.  a7. 

(a.)  Occi?pi£8.4:or  Wallin43^,  a  term  uiied  ia 


I.  Incident ;  acciclental  event.— In  education  moft 
time  1%  to  be  bellowed  on  that  which  is  o^  tbc 
greatt'ft  confequeiice,  io  the  ordinary  courfe  acd 
occurrences  A  that  life  the  young  man  i$  defigned 
for.  Locke,  a.  Occafional  prefentation.— Voyages 
det;}in  the  mind  by  ihe  perpetual  oeeurrenu  and 
expe^ation  of  fomething  new.  Watts. 

*  OCCURRENT.  »./.  [occurrent^  Br.  occurress* 
Lat.]  Incident ;  any  thing  that  happens. — Such  a* 
itudv  how  to  work  upon  all  occurrmts^  with  moft 
advantage  in  private.  Hooker — He  did  hinkjf 
certify  all  the  news  sn  d  occurrmts  in  every  parti- 
cular. Bacon^s  Henry  VI T 

*  OCCURSION  «./.  [of«ryi»j,  Latin.]  Clafh; 
mutual  blow. --^ In  the  refclution  of  bodies  by  firf? 
fome  of  the  difljpatcd  parts  may,  by  thcii  varioui 
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mar/kn  occafioned  by  the  heat,  flick  clofely. 
j>?yi.— Now  Oiould  thole  adive  particles,  ever 
ana  Mon  juftled  by  the  tteeurjion  of  other  bodies, 
fo  orderly  keep  their  cdl8  without  alteration  of 
file.  Gtan^le  j  Seef/is. 

OCDAy  a  to  vn  of  Perfia,  in  Irac  Agemi. 

(I.)  •  OCEAN.  «./  [ocean,  Fr.  oeeanus^  Latin.] 
r.  The  main ;  the  great  Tea.— 

The  golden  fun  (alutes  the  morn, 

And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 

Gallops  the  zodiack.  Shak^  Tit.  Andron, 

Wul  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wafh  th's  blood 

Clean  from  my  hand  ?     •  >huk.  \fac&, 

%,  Any  immenfe  cvpanre. — Time  in  general,  is  to 
duration,  at  place  to  exp-^-^fion.  Tney  art"  fo 
'nucb  of  tbofe  booadtefs  oceOhj  of  eieniity  and  im- 
«enfity,  asis  fet  out  vhld  diltiruu'lhed  from  the 
reft,  to  denote  the  pofition  of  finite  rtal  btHngs,  in 
thofe  unifonn,  infinite  ocearu  of  duration  and  ibace. 
Licke. 

(II.)  *  Ocean,  adj.  [This  Isfiot  ufual,  though 
•oaformabie  to  the  originrai  import  ^t  the  word.] 
Potaining  to  the  mam  dr  great  fea.— 

Leviathan,  which  God  of  ail  his  works 

Created  fiugeft  that  fwim  th'  ocean  ftream.  Milt* 
Bounds  were  fet 

Todarknefs,  fuch  as  bound  the  ocean  wate.  Milt. 

(111.)  The  OcBAH  K§  L  def.  i.)  i  <  that  huge  reafs 
of  ialt  waters  which  encompaiieff  all  parts  of  the 
^obCi  and  by  means  of  which,  m  the  prefent  im- 
proved ftate  of  navigation,  an  eafy  intercourfe Tub- 
lifts  between  places  the  molt  diftaht,.  The  ocean 
isdifltngatihed  into  three  gi^nd  divifions^  of  which 
the  other  teas  or  aceant  are  only  parts  or  branches : 

I.  OcfiAH,  THE  ATLAifeTic,'t..at  which  divides 
Europe  and  Africa  6rom  America,  is  generally 
about  3000  miles  wide.    See  Atlahtix:. 

1.  OcKAH,  Tilfi  Indian,  fepatates  the  Baft  In- 
dies from  Atrica,  and  is  3000  miles  over. 

3.  Ocean,  the  Pacific,  or  South  Sea,  that 
whicU  divides  America  from  AUa,  is  generally 
about  10,000  miles  oven    See  Pacific 

(iV.)  OCEAM9  SALTNBSS,  TIDES,  &C.  OF  THE. 

$d^S&j^  Tides,  &c.     '   . 

•  OCEANICK.  adj.  [from  ocean.]  Pertaining  to 
the  ocean.  Di3. 

OCKANIOES,    or)  in   the  mythology,  fea. 

QCEANl  TIDES,  3  nymphs,  daughters  of 
Oceaous  and  thegoddjifs  Tbthys.  They  were 
3000  according  to  Apoliodorus,  who  mentions 
the  names  dS  ieven  of  them :  Afia,  Styx,  Bleclra, 
Dons,  Ettrynome,  Ampbttrite,  and  Metis.  Heiod 
fpeaks  of  the  eldeft  of  them,  ^f  whom  he  reckons 
41:  PittiOf  Admete,  Prynno,  lanthe,  Rhodia, 
Hippo,  Callirrhoe,  Urania,  Ciymene,  Idyia,  Pad- 
thoe,  Clytbia,  Zeuxo^  Galuxaure,  Plexaure,  Per- 
iieis,  Pltito,  Thoe,  Polydora,  Melobofis,  Oione, 
Cerceis,  Xantbe,  Acafta,  lanira,  Teleftho,  £u- 
ropa,  Meneftho,  Petrea,  Eudora,  Calypfo,  Tyche, 
Ocyroe,  Crifia,  Amphiro,  with  thoie  mentioned 
by  ApolkxitMiiSi  except  Ampbitrite.  Hygimu 
mentions  16  whofe  names  are  almoft  all  different 
from  tboie  of  Apoliodorus  and  Hefiod ;  owiiig  to 
the  mntiUtioa  <k  the  or^^inal  toct*  -  The  Ocean- 
ides,  lik#the  reft  of  the  inferior-  deities,  were  ho^' 
noured  witii  iibatloDS  and  facrifices.  Pray«rs  were 
^ered  to  tbem^  and  they  were  intieated  to  pro- 
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teA  failors  from  florms  and  dangerous  tempefts. 
The  Argonauts,  before  they  proceeded  to  their 
expedition,  made  an  offering  of  flour,  honey,  and 
oil,  on  the  f^alliore,  to  all  the  deiiies  of  the.fea  ; 
facrificed  bulls  to  ^hem,  and  intreated  their  pro-  ^ 
teft:on.  When  the  facrifice'was  made  on  the  fea» 
(bore,  the  bl.wd  of  the  vi^flfm  was  received  in  a 
veflTel ;  but  when  it  was  in  open  fea,  they  per- 
mit ted  the  hlood  to  run  down  i«Uo  the  waters. 
When  the  fea  was  calm,  thev  generally  oflFerol  a 
lamb  or  a  y)un^'  pijr ;  but  if  it  was  agitated  by 
the  winds,  ^n*  rougn,  1  black  bull  was  deeaied 
the  muft  accept  ible  viA  m. 

OCEANUS,  in  Pagan  mythology,  the  fon  of 
CgeIus  and  Terra,  the  hufband  of  Tethys,^  and 
the  father  of  the  Ocean  ides.  The  ancients 
called  bim  the  Father  of  all  things,  imagining  that 
he  was  produced  by  Humidity,  which.  accorJing 
to  Thales,  was  the  firft  principle  from  wtiich  every 
thing  was  produced.  Homer  reprefents  Juno  vi. 
fiting  htm  at  the  remottft  limits  of  the  earth,  and 
acknowledging  him  and  Tethys  as  the  parents  of 
the  gods.  He  was  reprcf:nted  with  a  bull's  head, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  rage  and  bellowin^j  of  the 
ocean  when  agitated  by  a  ftorm  According  to 
Homer,  he  was  the  father  of  all  the  gods,  and  on 
that  account  he  received  frequent  vilitsfrom  them. 
He  is  often,  indeed  almoft  always,  reprefented  as 
an  old  man  with  a  long  flowing  beard,  fitting 
upon  the  waves  of  the  fea.  He  often  holds  a  pike 
in  his  hand,  while  Ibips  under  fail  appear  at  a  dif- 
tance,  or  a  fea  monfter  ftands  near  him.  Oceanua 
prefided  over  every  part  of  the  Tea,  and  even  the 
rivers  were  fubje<5lcd  to  his  power.  The  ancients 
were  fuperilitious  in  their  woHhip  of  him,  and 
revered  with  great  folemnity  a  deity  to  whofe 
care  they  entruft^d  themfelves  when  going  on  any 
voyage. 

OCEIA,  a  woman  who  prefided  over  the  rites 
ofVefta  ror  57  years  ^ with  the  greateft  fandlity. 
She  died  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  the  daugh- 
ter of  Domitius  fucceeded  her. 

*  OCELLATED.  adj.  [ocellatuj,  Lah]  Refom- 
bling  the  eye. — The*  white  bu:t:Tfly  Jays  its  ofF- 
fpring  on  cabbage. lea ves  ;' a  ver>  beautiful  reddilh 
ocellated  one.  Dcrbam^s  Phyjtco  TheoL 

OCELLUS  LacANUs,  or  the  Lucanian,  an 
ancient  Pythagorean  philofopher,  who  iive-l  tjetore 
Plato.  His  work  ni^i  rv  n«ir?o«,  or  The  Uniwrjet 
is  the  only  piece  of  hi^  which  is  come  down  entire 
to  us;  and  was  written  originally  in  the  Doric 
dialed,  but  was  tranflated  by*an<»lher  hand  into 
the  Attic.  William  Chriftian,  and  af^r  him  Lewis 
Nogarola,  tianflated  this  work  into  Latin ;  and 
there  are  feveral  editions  of  it,  both  in  Gufk  and 
Latin.  A  firagment  is  alfi)  extant  of  his  wtork  on 
Laws,  which  is  prailed  by  Plato. 

OCELOT.    See  Felis,  N°  XXHL 

OCELOXOCHTIL,  or  tioer-flower,  10 
liouny,  a  large  Mexican  plant,  compoleti  of  three 
pointed  petals,  red,  but  towards  the  middle  of 
a  mixed. white  and  yellow,  reprcfenting  in  fome 
degree  the  4potB  of  that  wild  animal  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  The  plant  has  leaves  alfo  i*e- 
iembling  tbofe  of  the  iris,  and  a  bulbous  root.  See 
Plate  CCXLVl. 

OCHAM.  SeeNoMiMAL,  $  aj  and  Ockham. 
HbA  OCHAN, 
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OCHAN«  a  town  of  Ru(fia>  in  Perm. 

OCHIL  HiLLSi  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains  cyf 
Scotland,  which  begin  in  the  parilh  of  Dumblaae 
in  Perthfliire,  and  extend  many  miles  eadward 
into  Fife.  They  are  moftly  green  to  the  top,  and 
aflford  excellent  pafliire  for  fhcep  and  black  cattle* 
Bencleugh,  the  higheft  of  them,  is  a,4^o  feet 
above  the  Tea  level,  and  affords  an  exteofive  prof- 
pc6l  of  rural  fcenery.  Thefe  hills  abound  with 
var^outf  metals,  a^aN^s,^  rock  cryftals,  and  other 
minerals.  In  thote  parts  of  them,  which  lie  in 
the  pttrilhes  of  Alva,  Logie,  Dollar,  and  Tilli- 
'  coullry,  veins  of  copper  and  lead  have  been 
vrought  to  a  confiderable  extent.  .  The  copper 
ore  is  very  rich,  and  is  generally  found  inclcriTed 
in  a  matrix  of  sulphat  op  ba&ytes.  About 
tyist  Sir  John  Erfkine  of  Alva,  affifled  by  fome 
miners  from  Leadhill8»  difcovered  a  very  rich  vein 
of  fiiver,  which  yielded  i%  ounces  of  filver  from 
14  oz.  of  ore ;  a|)d  for  14  weeks  produced  ore  to 
the  value  of  4000I.  per  week ;  fo  that  Sir  John 
drew  about  5o,oooU  from  it  in  that  fhort  period. 
The  vein,  however,  at  laft  flailed,  and  no  farther 
learch  has  been  Qrce  made.  Excellent  cobalt  has 
alfo  been  found  on  thefe  hills ;  as  well  as  iron  and 
arCenic :  and  ^xtenfive  coal  mines  have  lately  been 
begun  to  be  wrought  at  the  foot  pf  th^« 

(x.)  OCHILTREE,  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in 
Ayrlhire,  in  the  diHrid  of  Kyle ;  6  miles  long 
from  N.  to  S.  and  5  broad.  The  fqrface  is  pret- 
ty level,  with  a  few  gentle  hiHocks ;  the  foil  is  a 
firong  but  fertile  clay,  producing  good  crops  pf 
oats  and  barley.  There  is  one  coal  pit  and  fome 
fbarl.  The  population  in  i79i>  was  1150;  Je- 
creafe  6q  fince  ijsSr  I'be  parifh  is  watered  by 
the  Coyl  and  the  Luggar. 

(3.)  OcHiLTRBE,  a  village  in  the  above  parifh, 
containing  in  1791,  67  families,  and  16S  fouls.  It 
is  feated  00  the  S.  bank  of  the  Luggar,  11  miles 
£•  of  Ayr,  on  the  road  to  Dumfries.  The  church 
was  built  in  1789,  and  the  fchool  is  fiouriihing. 

*  CX^HIMY.  n.  /.  [formed  by  a  comiplion 
from  aichim^,]    A  mixed  bafe  metal. 

OCHINUS,  Bernardin,  a  celebrated  Italian, 
bom  at  Seine  in  1487,  tand  at  firft  a  Cordelier. 
He  then  changed  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfiq,  and  ac- 
quired the  efteem  of  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis, 
afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII.  But  once  more 
changing  his  mind,  he  refumed  his  monk's  habit, 
a^d  aiming  at  flill  higher  perteAion,  be,  in  1534, 
joined  the  reformed  fedt  of  the  Capuchins.  He 
pra<^ifed,  with  a  mod  rigorous  exadnefs,  all  the 
rules  of  the  order ;  which  he  contributed  fo  much 
to  improve,  that  fome  have  called  him  the  fouruier 
of  it.  He  was  made  vicar-general,  and  became 
highly  eminent  for  his  pulpit  eloquence.  Pope 
Paul  III.  on  account  of  bis  extraordinary  merit, 
made  him  his  father  confeffor  and  prefer.  He 
^as  thus  the  darling  both  of  pope  and  people ; 
when,  falling  in  with  one  John  Valde  a  Spaniard, 
who  had  imbibed  Luther's  doArine,  be  became  a 
profelyte.  He  was  then  at  Naples,  and  be^an  to 
preach  in  favour  of  Proteftantifm ;  op  which  he 
was  fummoned  to  appear  at  Rome  |  and  in  bis 
way  thither  met  at  Florenpe  with  Peter  Martyr, 
^ho  perfttaded  him  not  to  put  himfelf  into  .the 
Pope's  power:  and  they  both  agreed  to  withdraw 
loioroe  piaoe  of  fafety.  OchinuB  went  firft  to  Fer- 


rara,  where  he  (jiiguifed  himfelf  as  a  fddier  $  and . 
proceeding  thence  to  Geneva,  arrived  there  in 
1541,  and  married  a  woi^ao  of  Locca.  He  then 
went  to  Augfburg,  where  he  puUifhed  ibme  fer- 
mons.  In  1547*  he  was  invited,  together  with 
Peter  Martyr,  into  England,  by  Ahp^  Craamer,  to 
a^tft  in  carrying  on  the  reformatioo.  They  ar- 
rived in  December  at  Lambeth,  were  kindlf  receiv- 
ed by  Cranmer,  and  were  made  prebendaries  of 
Canterbury.  Ochinus  laboured  heartily  in  the  re- 
formation ;  and  his  dialogue  upon  the  ufurped  pri- 
macy of  the  bifbop  of  Rome  was  tranilated  into 
Latin  by  Ponet  bifhop  of  Winchcfter,  and  pub- 
liflied  in  1549.  But  upon  the  death  o£  Edward 
VI.  being  forced  to  leave  England,  they  both  re- 
tired to  Strafburg  in  1553.  From  this  city  Ochi- 
nus went  to  Ba&I,  and  waa  invited  theoce  in  1555 
to  Zurich,  to  be  minifter  of  an  Italian  church, 
which  confifted  pf  fome  refugees  from  Locarno. 
Ochinus  fubforibed  the  articles  o€  futh  agreed 
upon  by  the  church  of  Zurich,  and  met  in  that  ci- 
ty with  Bullinger,  who  proved  a  very  good  firieod 
to  him.  He  governed  this  Italian  church  tiR 
1563,  when  be  was  bantflied  thence  by  the  toagit 
trates  for  publifliing  fome  dialogues^  wherein  he 
defended  the  doArioe  of  polygamy.  Ftom  Zu- 
rich he  weint  to  Bafil ;  but  not  being  fuftred  to 
ftay  there,  he  fled  in  great  diftrefii  into  Morsvia, 
where  he  fell  in  with  the  Socinians*  and  joined 
them.  Staniflaua  Lubienitfki,  the  great  patron  of 
this  k€tf  gives  the  following  account  of  his  left 
days  in  his  HiJ.  Rrfomud*  Pclom.  Ochinus,  iays 
he,  retired  into  Moravia,  and  Poland,  and  even 
there  he  was  not  out  of  the  reach  of  Odvin's  let- 
ters.'  He  returned  into  Moravia  after  king  Sigif- 
mupd'se4idi  who,  in  15649  bauifked  aSLTrkhh' 
iftsf  Atbetftst  &c.  During  his  travels^  be  fellfick 
of  the  plague  at  Pirickfow,  and  reoeixed  there  all 
pofllible  kindnefs  from  p^  of  the  brethcen,  named 
Pbilippoyius.  Hia  daugoter  and  two  Ions,  who 
were  with  him,  died  of  the  plague ;  buf  he  bad 
buried  his  wife  before  he  left  Z^uricb*  He  conti- 
nued his  journey  to  Moravia,  and  within  5  weeks 
died  at  Slakow,  in  1564,  aged  77.  Hit  writings 
are  numerous. 

OCHLOCRACY. «.  /.  that  fbrmof  gowrament 
wherein  the  populace  kavt  the  chief  adainiftri- 
tion  of  affairs. 

OCUNA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  BiODOgynii 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  dais  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  tjftofe  of 
which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  coroUa  is  pen- 
tapetalous  \  the  calyx  pcntaphiUous ;  the  berries 
monofpermous,  and  affixed  to  a. large  rodndifii 
receptacle. 

OCHOCKOI,  a  gulf  of  Kamichatks. 

OCHO  RIOS,  a  bay  on  the  N.  coaftof  Ja- 
naaica.    Lon*  76. 56.  W.  Lai.  i8«  a6.  N. 

OCHOTA,  a  river  of  QAiOia,  ^hicb  runs  into 
the  fea  at  Ochotik* 

(i.)  OCHOTSK,  a  pravinoe  qf  Ruifia,  in  the 
government  of  IrkutCk. 

(1.)  OcHOTSKv  a  fea  port  in  tiie  above  pro* 
vince,  at  the  moiBth  of  the  Ochota,  wliich  has  a 
trade  with  Yakutik  and  Kamfdiatka:  ifso  miles 
N£.  of  Irkutik.    Loo.  x6o.  jo.  £.  Feno.  Lat.  59* 

( I.)* OCHRE,  n./.iochreiocrti  French ;  oxf'l 

Tbc 
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The  eaiths  diftioguiflied  by  the  name  of  oehr&s 
are  thofe  which  have  rough  or  naturally  dulty  fur- 
foces,  are  but  (lightly  coherent  in  their  texture, 
and  are  compo^  of  fine  and  'foft  argillaceous 
particles*  aqd  are  readily  difiufible  in  water. 
They  aie  of  Tariou$  colours ;  fuch  as  red»  yellow» 
blue,  green,  black.  The  yellow  fort  are  called 
tt^rcj  of  iron,  and  tha  blue  ocAres  of  copper*  Jir//. 

(a.)  OCH&E.  See  MlNEa.ALOOY»  Part  IL  Chap* 
VII.  CZ^  tV.  Ord.  V.  Gen.  lU.  .^.  i :  and  Ord. 
VL  Geiu  V.  Sp.  %.  Far.^i  ^^  ^P-  ^*  ^^r.  3. 

(3.)  OcuRE,  Leap.        )  See  MiNBaALOGY, 

(4.)  OCHAE,  Nics,EU  5  Poft  IL  CA^.  VIJ. 
Qrd.  VIII.  and  IX.  \  Qeru  II.  ^  z, 

OCUR£A.    See  Boot,  $  3. 

*  OCHREOUS,  a4f.  [from  o€hre:\  Confiaing 
of  ochre. — \sl  the  interftiees  of  the  flakes  is  a  grey 
chalky,  or  ocbrams  matter.  W^odnoard* 

^  OCHREY.  adi.  [from  <ickre*\  Partaking  of 
ochre.~Thi8  is  conveyed  about  by  the  water ;  as 
we  &nd  in  earthy«  ochrty^  and  ether  loole  matter* 
Waodsvard. 

OCHROMA)  in  botanyi  a  genus  of  the  penlaii- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monadelphia  clafs  o£ 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  37th  order  Colifowifer^  The  corolla  confifta 
cf  fix  petals,  3  exjternal,  an4  a  interaal  ^  the  an- 
thers unite,  and  form  a  fpiral  pillar  ipund  the 
ftyle ;  the  capfnle  is  loog,  and  has  5  localaments, 
wbJcb  contain  a  dumber  of  bl^k  r<iund  ieeds.  Oft 
this  there  is  only  one  fpecies,  vix. 

OcaaoMA  Lagopus,  the  down-tree  or  cork- 
wood. This  tree  is  frequent  in  Jamaicaf  ia  of 
^Kedy  growth,  and  rifes  to  about  %$  ^  io  feet. 
The  flowers  are^  large  and  yellow.  The  capfules 
are  about  5  inches  long«  rounded,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  Hun  ;  which  when  dry  falls  off  in  five 
loflgitudinal  legments,  and  leaves  the  fhut  great- 
It  refembling  a  haieV  fpot.  The  dpwn  is  fliorty 
loft,  and  filky :  it  is  ufed  fometimes  to  ftuff  beda 
and  pillows  ;  but,  like  other  vegetable  downs,  is 
^t  to  get  into  clots.  An  infipid  clear  gum  ezudet 
fram  the  tree  what  wounded.  The  bark  is  tough, 
aad  its  fibres  are  i^  a  reticulated  form:  it  might 
be  made  into  ropes.  The  dried  wood  is  fo  vecy 
light  an4  buoyant^  as  to  be  uled  by  the  filber- 
men  m  Jamaica  for  their  nets  inftead  of  pieces  ofi 
cork. 

OCHSENBERG,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  1% 
miles  W.  of  Ueilbron. 

OCUSENFURT,  a  town  of  FraAconia,  8  mtUft 
S£.  of  Wurzburg,  and  18  NNW  of  Anfpach. 

OCUSENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Suabia»  wilth  a 
fine  abbey»  14  miles  S*  of  UUd»  and  40  W&W.  of 
Attgiburg. 

OCUT£E»  a  liver  of  GermaDr»  which  runs  in^ 
totheWefer,  8  smiles  below  Sremeo. 

OCUTROJ^f  a  tpwa  of  Geimauy*  in  the  kteLy 
iecularized  biiJiopriQ^  Muafter ;  .ax  milealii  JiW. 
of  Monfter^ 

UO  OCitt^  » >irar  of,  ladia  or  Baariaoa. 

(1.)  OcHuty  a  native  of  €yziciis>  whip  was  kiL- 
kd  by  the  Ar:sooauts. 

(  3<.)  Ociivsb  «  prtace  of  Pttrfia,  who  sefuied.  ta 
fiBl  hit  native  coootry  for  fear  of  givtpg  all  the 
women  eaick  a  piece  of  goUU 

{4O  OcHxra,  a  king  of  Feifiai  who  exchanged 


this  name  for  that  of  Darivs  Nothvs.    Smt 
Darivs  n.  and  Persi'a. 

(5.)  Ocuus,  Artaxerxes,  another  ki?ig  of 
Perfia.  See  Artaxerxes  HI.  He  was  cruel 
and  avaricious ;  and  to  fl;rengthen  himieU  on  hia 
throne,  he  murdered  all  his  brothers  and  lifters* 
His  fubjeds  revolted ;  but  he  reduced  them,  and 
added  Egypt  to  his  dominions.  Bagoas,'hi5  fa- 
vourite  euouchf  poifoned  him  for  the  inl'uils  he 
had  offered  to  Apia  the  god  of  the  Egyptians  ^ 
gave  his  flefh  to  be  eaten  by  cats,  and  made  han- 
dles for  knives  with  his  bones.  It  feems  worthy 
of  notice  that  moft  of  thole  monftera  who  have 
difgraced  humanity  by  their  crimes,  and  funk 
themfelves  below  the  level  of  brutes,  have  met 
with  condign  punifhment;  both  in  ancient  or 
modem  tiines. 
QCIER,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  a8  m.  £.  SafiarL 
OCI VAiS,  a  town  of  Brafil,  in  Marannoo. 
CX^K,  a  river  of  England,  in  Berkfliire,  whidi 
runs  into  the  Thames  at  Abingdon. 

OCKRL,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Sutherlandt 
which  rifes  in  the  pariik  of  Affint,  and  after  run- 
ning  a  Igng  courfe^  and  Separating  the  pariihes  of 
Criech  aful  Kincardine  fos  10  m.  falJa  into  the  Kyle, 
OCKER*  a  river  of  Lower  Saxony,  whickrifte 
in  the  Black  Foreft,  8  oiiles  SE.  of  GoOar,  paflee 
Wolfjenbuttle,  Brunfwkk,  &c.  and  runs  iota  the 
AUar,  5  miles  W.  of  Cifhom. 

OCKHAM»  Occam,  or  Occnam,  Wimam,a 
<;elebrated  ficholafkic  diarine  in  the  X4th  century*  of 
the  oirder  of  Cordeliers.    He  was  a  native  of  Eog* 
land,^  and  difciple  to  the  famous  l>uns  Scotus.  He 
was  head  of  the  Nominalists  ;  and  acquired  fo 
much  celebritv,  as  to  be  denominated  the  Inifmm 
dbU  DoSor.    (See  Nominal,  §  a.)    At  the  le^ 
queft  of  Michael  de  Cefena,  general  of  his  order* 
he  became  a  party  man  with  Lewis  of  Raviere^ 
who  was  an  avowed  enemy  of  the  church  of 
Rome ;  and  he  wrote  vigoroufly  againft  pope  Joha 
XXIL  and  his  fucceffors.  Trithemius  informs  us« 
that  he  uied  to  fay  to  Lewis,  *f  My  Lord,  let  your 
(Word  defend  me^  and  my  pen  Hiall  be  always 
i;eady  to  &pport  you." '  He  treated  Charles  an4 
Clement  ib  a  book  he  wrote  ag^nft  them  with 
grofs  icui.riHty.    The  confequence  was  an  accu. 
iation  againft  him  and  Cefena.    They  weM  char* 
ged.  with  maintaining,  that  neither  Cbrift  nor  hia 
apofkles  had  any  poffeflions  at  all.    This  dodtrine 
gave  rife  to  that  pleaiant  queftion,  called  the 
knad  qf  the  Carders  ;  whethelr  the  dominion  of 
Ihings  confumed  in  the  ufe,  fuch  as  bread  and 
wine,  belonged  to  them,  or  oiBt  the  fimple  ufe 
oA  them*  withoot  the  dominion  r  Their  rule  not 
permitjtmg  them  to  have  any  thing  as  property. 
Pope  Nicholas  III.  who  had  been  of  their  order, 
devifed  a  Wabod  to  enrteh  them  without  break- 
ing their  rule,  lie  made  an  ordinance,  that  they 
tiould  have  only  the  ufuflrttB  of  the  eftates,  and 
that  the  foiV  and  fun^  of  a^l  fuch  donations  ihouid 
bek>Bg  to  the  Rom&n  church.    But  on  this  ac- 
count. Pope  Nicholas's  bulf  was  revoked  by  John 
XXII.  who  condemned  the  ufe  without  the  do- 
minion, by  hirf  Bxtravaganta  ad  Conditorem*    He 
alfo  condemned)  by  another  Extravaganfa  am^ 
trUfTf  the  dodrine  about  the  poflleffion  of  eSatea 
by  Ghrift  aad  his  apoltles.    Ockham  and  Cefena 
,  were 
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^«re  altb  excommanicatedy  becanfe  they  had  de- 
parted from  Avignon  without  the  pope's  licence, 
attd  had  written  againll  him.  Ockham,  however, 
WS8  abtblTcd  before  he  died»  which  was  about 
1547.  Sereral  pieces  of  his,  written  with  con- 
iiderable  wit  and  fttbtiltty»  are  extant.  The  re 
formed  church  fometimes  make  ufe  of  his  reafon- 
ings  againlt  the  church  of  Rome  Melchior 
GoidaS  printed,  in  his  treatife  upon  monarchy, 
42  J  queftions  of  Ockham.  His  works  are  meo*- 
tioned  by  many  authors. 

OCKL£Y,  Si<non,  a  learned  orientalifti  born' 
at  Exeter  in  1678,  and  educated  at  Queen's  cnU 
lege,  Cambridge,  where  he  diilmgutlhed  htmfelf 
by  1418  inteofe  apphcation  to  literature.  -  At  the 
•  ufua)  time  he  took  bis  degrees  of  A.  M.  and  B.'  D. 
but  marr>ini<  very  young,  was  precluded  firom  a 
feilowlhip  10  bis  college,  which  occagoned  his 
being  after warda  involved  in  many  diflkulttes.  In 
X705  he  was  prcfented  to  the  vicarage  of  Swave- 
fey  in  Cambndgeihiie;  and  in  1711  he  waachofen 
Arabic  profeflbr  of  the  univerhiiy*  He -was  per- 
fed*  mafter  of  the.  Ar^itMc  and  other  orit* otal 
tongues :  the  learned  Reland  faid  ot  him,  Fir^  Ji 
mus  alius f  harumJitetarum  prrttm.  Afterwards  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  conhnvd  in  Cambridge 
caftle  for  debt.  The  above  preferments,  notwith-' 
ftanding,  he. enjoyed. till  his  death,  Aug.  9.  1730. 
He  wrote,  i.  IntroduSio  ad  Unguas  OrienUiUs,  a. 
The  hiftory  of  the  prefcnt  Jews  tiiroughoutthe 
world }  tranOated  from  the  itilian  ot  Leo  Modeoa, 
a  Venetian  rabbi.  3.  The  improvements  o-  human 
reaibn,  exhibited  in  the  hfe  of  Uai  £bn  Yokdhan^ 
tranllated  from  the  Arabic.  4.  An  account  of 
8outh-weft  fiarbary,  containing  what  is  muft  re- 
markable in  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco ; 
written  by  a  perfon  who  had  been  a  flave  there 
a  cunfidtTsblc  time,  and  traiiflated  from  his  MS. 
5.  The  hiftory  of  the  Saracens,  collected  from  the 
noft  anthentic  Arabic  authors,  in  a  vols  8vo.  He 
was  alfo  well  ikiUcd  in  the  French,  Spantfli,  and 
ItaUan  languages. 

OCNU8»  in  fabulous  hiftoryt  the  fon  of  the 
prophetcls  Man  to,  by  the  river  Tiber,  or  rather 
by  Tiberinus  king  of  Alb.u  He  aifitted  JEoeas 
againft  iurnus,  »nd  afterwards  built  Mantua. 
^rg'  <^^«  3c.  198. 

OCOC1NGO>  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Cbiapa. 

OCOL,  a  town  of  Afia,  m  Thibet. 

OCOPAi  a  town  ot  Peru,  in  Atun-Xauxa.. 

OCRA,  a  vifcous  vegeubie  fubltance  well 
known  in  the  Weft  Indies,  where  it  is  ufed  to 
thicken  foup,  and  for  other  purpofes. 

OCaiCULUM,  an  ancient  town  of  luly,  in 
Umbria,  near  Rome ;  now  called  Oraicoi*!. 

OCRIDA.    See  Lochrioa. 

OCKISIA,  in  fabulous  Roman  hiftory,  the  wife 
of  Corniculus,  one  of  the  attendants  of  Tanaquil, 
the  wife  of  Tarquinius  1.  As  ihe  waa  throwing 
into  the  flames  for  ofierings  iome  of  the  meats 
that  were  ferved  on  the  table  of  Tarquin,  ihe 
iiiddenly  law  in  the  hre  what  Qyid  calls  ohjaeni 
forma  nnril'u.  She  informed  the  queen  of  it ;  and 
when  by  her  command  ihe  had  approached  near 
It,  (he  conceived  a  fon  who  was  named  Servius 
TuHius,  and  was  educated  in  the  king's  family. 
He  afterwards  futeeeded  to  the  vacant  throne,  it 
was  reported  that  Vulcan  had  a/Tumed  that  form 


OCT 


which  Ocrifia  faw,  and  was  the  lather  of  thefixtk 
king  of  Rome. 

OCRZKA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Lubl'm. 

OCTAEDRON.    See  Octahedxom. 

OCTAE TERIS,  a  cycle  or  term  of  8  years,  in 
the  Grecian  chronology,  at  the  conclufton  of 
which  three  entire  lunar  months  were  added. 
This  cycle  was  in  ufe  till  Meton's  invention  (tf 
the  golden  number  or  cyde  ot  19  years. 

do  ♦  OGTAGON.  n  /.  [UU  and  yow«.]  In 
geometry,  a  figure  confifting  of  eight  fides  and 
angles ;  and  this,  when  all  the  fides  and  angles 
are  equal,  is  called  a  regular  oSagont  which  may 
be  infcribed  in  a -circle.  Harris. 

(2.)  Octagon,  in  fortification,  denotes  a  p!ace 
that  has  eight  bafttons.    See  FotriFrcATiOM. 

*  OCTAGONAL,  adj,  Ifrom  oSlagon.]  Having 
eight  angles  and  fidea. 

OCTAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  $ 
regular  bodies,  confifting  of  8  equal  and  equila- 
teral triangles. 

OCTANDRIA,  [«Ti»,  gfghtf  and  a»»f,  a  man,) 
the  8th  clafs  m  Linnseos's  fekuaT  fyftem  ;  confift- 
ing o^  plants  with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which 
are- ftHfniihcd' with  8  ftamina;  or  male  organs  of 
gei^eratfon.    See  Botahit,  Index, 

*  OCTP ANGULAR.  a4f.  [080  and  angulus  Lat.] 
Having  eight  ati^ies.  Di&.  * 

•  OCTANGtJLARNESS.  H./  [from  oBangw^ 
iar.]-  The  quality  of  having  eight  an^^les.  Di3' 

•  OCTAKr,  Octilb,  aJf.  In  aftT-»logy,  is 
when  a  planet  is  in  fuch  an  afped  or  pofitioa 
with  refpeft  to  another,  that  (heir  places  art*  r)oIy 
diftant  an  eighth  part  of  a  circle  or  forty-iive  de^ 
grees.  Diff,  * 

OCTAPLA,  in  facred  literature,  denotes  a 
poiygkit  bible,  confifting  of  8  columns,  and  as 
many  different  verfions  of  the  iacred  text  j  fiz. 
the  original  Hebrew  both  in  Hebrew  and  Greek 
characters,  Greek  verfions,  ScC. 

•OCTA'lEUCH,  the  eight  firft  books  pf  the 
Old  1  eftament. 

( r.)  ♦  OCTAVE,  n.  /  [«5Mf,  Fr.  ©ff^nw, 
Lat«]  I.  The  eighth  day  after  fome  peculiar  fcf- 
tival.  a.  [in  mufick.]  An  eighth  or  an  interval 
of  eight  founds.  3.  Eight  days  together  ^er  a 
feftivat.  Ainf. 

it.)  Octave,  in  mufic.  See  Intirtal,  §  UL 
3  :  and  Music,' f^.  f  14*  r;. 

(i.)  OCTAVIA,  daughter  of  Caius  Odavius, 
and  lifter  to  Auguftos  Cxfar.  She  was  one  of 
the  moft  illuftrious  ladies  of  ancient  Rome ;  her 
▼irtuea  and  her  beauty  were  equ  ^  ly  confpfcuoas. 
She  maimed  Claudius  Marceflus,  and  after  his 
death  M.  Antony.  Her  marriage  with  Antony 
was  a  poiiticat'.  match,  to  reconcile  her  brother 
and  him  together.  Antony  proved  for  fome  tirae 
attentive  to  her  (^ •but  when  he  had  fcen  Cleopatra, 
benegleded  her;  an4  when^  flie  attempted  to 
withdraw  him  from  this  illegal  amour  by  going 
to  meet  him  at  Athais^  (be  was  totally  faianiftied 
from  his  prefence.  This  affr(|nt  was  highly  re* 
fen  ted  by  her  brother;  and 'though  Odaviaen- 
deavoured  to  pacify  him  by  palliattng  Antony's 
behaviour,  yet  be-  refolved  to  revenge  her  cade 
by  arma.  After  the  battle  of  Adtum  and  the 
death  of  Autony,  O^via,  toi^etfiil  of  her  own 
injuries,  took  into  her  houie  all  the  children  of 

her 
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ler  hulbandf  and  treated  them  with  extraordinary    lities  he  dreaded 


tendpmefs  Marcelluft*  her  fon  by  her  firft  huf- 
band,  was  married  to  a  riece  of  Augoftus,  and 
openly  intended  as  fiicceflbr  to  his  uncle.  His 
fudden  death  plunged  a!l  the  family  into  the  great- 
eft  grief,  and  conftantly  preyed  upon  the  mind  of 
Oi^qvia,  who  died  of  grief»  about  ii. years  before 
the  Cbriftian  era.  He?  brother  paid  great  regard 
to  her  memory,  and  pronounced  her  ftineral 
oration  bimfelf.  The  Roman  people  alfa  Chowed 
their  regard  for  her*virtue,  by  wiAing  to  pay  her 
divine  honours.  Odtavia  had  two  daughters  by 
Antony,  Antonia  Major  and  Antnnia  Minor.  The 
elder  married  L.  Domitius  AbenobarbuSt  by  whom 
fte  bad  Cn.  Dom'tius,  who  was  the  father  of  the 
Emperor  Nero  by  Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus.  Antonia  Minor,  who  was  as  virtuous 
and  as  beautiful  as  her  mother,  married  Drufus 
the  fon  6i  Tiberius,  by  whom  fhe  had  Germanicus 
and  Claudius,  who  reigned  before  Nero. 

(a.)  OcTAViA,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius by  Meflalina.  She  was  betrothed  to  Siiaous, 
bot  by  the  intrigues  of  Agrippina,  (he  was-rrar- 
ried  to  the  Emperor  Nero  in  the  i6th  year  ofber 
age.    She  was  ibon  after  divorced  under  pretence 


and  envied «  Botfi  pailfesfflrf 
at  Adium  to  decifle  the  hfe  of  Rome.  Antony 
was  fupported  by  all  the  power  of  the  eaft,  and 
Avguftus  by  Italy.  C]er>parraHed  from  the 
battle  with  60  fhjps,  and  her  flight  nifnf»d  Antony, 
who  followed  her  into  Egypt.  The  conqueror 
foon*  after  went  tnto  Egypt,  befieged  Alfxandria, 
and  honoured  with  a  magnificent  funeral  his  un-. 
fortunate  colleague  and  the  celebrated  qneen, 
whom  the  fear  of  being  led  in  the  vigor's  tiiumph 
at  Rome  had  driven  to  commit  fuicide.  (See 
RoME^)  After  he  had  eftablifhed  peace  all  over 
the  world,  be  (hut  the  temple  of  Janus^  A.  U.  C. 
7  ?■;.  He  was  twice  determined  to  lay  down  the 
fupreme  power  immediately  after  the  vidofry  at 
Adium,  and  on  account  of  his  ill  health  ;  but  his 
two  faithful  <friends,  Mecxnas  and  Agrippa,  did 
fuaded  him,  and  contended,  that  if  he  did,  he 
would  leave  it  to  be  the  prey  of  the  moft  powerful, , 
and  expofe  himfelf  to  the  greateft  dangers.  He 
4ied  at  Nola  in  the  76th  year  of  his  age,  after  he 
had  held  the  fovrreign  power  for  57  years.  He 
was  an  a^ive  emperor,  and  cohfulted  the  good 
of  the-  Romans.  He  vifited  aH  the  provinces  ex- 
cept AfricA  and  Sardinia,  and  his  cocifummate  pru- 


of  barrennefs ;  and  Nero  married  Poppaea,  who   -dence  and  -experience  occalioned '  nriany  falutarr 


eaerri^ed  her  enmity  upon  CMtavia  by  procuring 
her  to  be  baniflied  into  Campania.  She  was  after- 
wards recalled  by  the  people ;  but  Poppaea^  who 
was  determined  on  her  ruin,  caufed  her  again  to 
be  banifhed  to  ^n  ifland,  where  ihe  was  ordered 
to  kilt  herfelf  by  opening  her  v^as.  Her  head 
was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Poppasa. 


laws.  He  is,  however,  accufedVif  licentioufneU 
'and  adultery;  but  the  fidelity  of  his  friendfliipy 
and  the  many  gocKl  qualities,  whicli  the  poeta 
whom  he  patronized  have  perhaps  truly  celebra- 
ted, made  fome,  thouph  in  tbe^eye  of  ftri^treli- 
gioo>  and.  true  mortality  biitnttfe,  amendp  for  his 
foibles.     He  diftinguifhed  himfelf -by  his  learning; 


GCTAVlANUSy  or    >  was  nephew  .of  Julius  '  he  was  a  complete  mailer  of  the  Greek  language^ 


OCTAVIUS  CiBSAR,  J  C«far  the  dilator,  be. 
ing  the  foo  of  Accia  his  fifter  by  O^avius  a  fenator, 
and  afterwards  became  the  %d  emperor  of  Rome.. 
He  was  bom  A.  XJ.  C.  69^,  during  the  confulihip 
of  Cicero.  His  xincle  Julius  Casfar  adopted  him, 
ard  left  him  the  greateft  part  of  his  fortune. 
When  he  was  but  ao  years  of  age,  be  was  railed 
to  the  coufuiihip.  His  youth  and  inexperience 
were  ridiculed  by  bis  enemies ;  -but  his  prudence 
aod  valour  Ibon  raifed  his  confequence.  ^He  made 
war  againft  bis  opponents  on  pretence  of  aveng* 
ing  the  aflaffinatioo  of  bis  uncle.  He  engaged  m 
five  civil  wars  with  great  fuccefs«  vj».  TTie  wars 
of  Mutina,  Perufia,  Philippi,  Sicily,  aod  A^um : 
the  firft  and  laft  of  which  were  againft  M  An- 
tony ;  the  ftd  againft  L.  Antony  brother  of  the 
triumvir ;  the  3d  againft  Brutus  and  Cafiius ;  and 
the  4th  againft  Sextus  Pompey»  fon  of  Pompey 
the  Great.  He  united  his  .forces  with  Antony's 
at  the  battle  of  Pbilippi;  and  had  he  not. been 
fupported  by  the  adivity  and  bravery  of  his  col- 
league, he  would  doubt  left  have  been  totally 
mined  ia  that  engagement.  In  his  triumvirate 
with  Antony  and  Leptdns,  he  obtained  the  wef» 
tero  parts  of  the  Roman  empire ;  and  like  his 
colleagues,  to  efiabii(h*l)is  power,  profcribed  his 
enemies  and  cut  them  off.  The  triumvirate  lafted 
for  to  years.  He  had  given  his  fifter  Odavia  in 
marriage  to  Antony,  to  make  their  alliance  more 
lifting }  but  when  Cleopatra  had  charmed  this 
Qofortunate  man,  Odavia  was  repudiated.  Au- 
goftus  immediately  took  up  arms  profeffedly  to 
sverge  tbe  wrongs  of  his  fifter;  but  perhaps 
chiefly  to  jremove  a  rival  wbofe  power  and  abi- 


and  wrote  fome  tragedies,  befidesthe  memoirs  of 
his  lifie  and  other  works,  which  are  tm)w  loft.  He 
married  four  times;  but  was  unhappy  fr^  all 
thefe  connexions;  and  his  only  daughter  Julia 
difgraced  herfelf  and  her  father  l>y 'her  debauch* 
eries.  He  recommended  at  hi^  death  his  adopted 
fon  Tiberius  as  his  fucceffof .  He  left  his  fortune 
partly  to  him  and  to  Drufus,  and  made  dona- 
tions to  the  army  and  Rohian  people.  The  title 
of  Augbftua  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  fenate 
after  the  battle  of  AAium.  (See  Augustus, 
N^  I.) 

*  OCTAVO  fLat.J  A  book  is  faid  to  be  in 
offafpo  when  a  iheet  is  foldefd  Jnto  eigbt  leaves. 
J^y^.— They  accompany  t^e  fecond  edition  of  the 
original  experiments,  which  were  printed  firft  in 
Englift)  in  oSavo'  Boyle. 

:  ♦  OCTENNIAL.  iuH,  [from  oBennium,  Latin.] 
I.  Happening  every  eighth  year;  %*  Lafting  eigbt 
years. 

*  OCTEVILLB,  a  town  of  France^  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lower  Seine,  3  miles  W.  of 
Montervelliers. 

OCTIDI,'  the  eighth  day  of  the  French  decade, 
a  temporary  inftitution  already  aboliftied.  See 
Calfndar,  §  3. 

(i.)  OCTOBER.  If.  /.  [OaobcTi  Latin ;  Oaobrtf 
French.]  The  tenth  month  of  the  year,  or  the 
eighth  numbered  from  March. — OSober  is  drawn 
in  a  i^arment  of  yellow  and  carnation  ;  upon  his 
head  a  garland  of  oak  leaves,  in  his 'right  hand 
the  fign  fcorpio,  in  his  left  a  bafliet  of  fervifes. 
^eaebam. 

(a.)  OcTOBERi  in  chronology,  was,  the  eighth 
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Itoonth  of  Romulus'a  year*  whidi  the  name  im-, 
plies;  but  the  loth  in  tiie  kalendar  of  Numa, 
Julius  CBskTf  &c«  The  fenate  gave  this  month 
the  name  Faufiimuf  in  compliment  to  Fauftinai 
the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Antoninast  Goitonb- 
du8  would  have  it  called  htMus;  and  Dotni- 
tian  named  it  Domitianvs ;  bat  in  fpite  of  all 
thefe  attempts  it  ftiU  retains  its  original  name. 
This  month  was  Dacred  to  Mars,  and  under  his 
protedion* 

OcTOBRis  Equus,  a  horie  annually  facrfficed 
to  Mars  m  O^ober,  becaufe  the  hoHe  is  a  war- 
like animal.  A  race  was  run  with  chariots  drawn 
by  two  horfes^  previous  to  the  facrifioes,  and 
lie  that  ran  quickeft  was  adjudged  to  be  the 

OCTODURUS,  Ml  anetent  town  of  Helvetia, 
now  called  MAanoiir.  Caef.  Com.  i.  6i. 

*  OCTOEDRICAL.  adj.  having  eight  fidts. 

aa. 

«^OCTOGENARY.  £74^'.  {«£F<;^,  Latin.]  Of 
eighty  years  of  <age.  DiS, 

OCTOOON.    SeeOcTAOOW. 

OCTOK,  a  teWB  of  France,  in  the  de|partmeiit 
of  the  Heraii1t>  4i  miles  S.  of  Lodere. 

»  OCTONAftY,  *^'.  [(fStmarha,  Latin.]  Be^ 
longing  to  the^numiier  eight.  Di&, 

*  OCTONOCULAR,  adj.  [pSo  and  oeahu.} 
Having  dghi  eyesw — ^Moft  annmls  are  binocular ; 
ipiders  for  the  moft  part  eSonoetdar^  and  fome 
feneeulav.  Derkam*  ^ 

«  OCTOPETALOUS.  adj.  {<>»7«.cuid  MfcMoy, 
Gr.]  HaViilg  eifcht  flower  leaves.  DiB* 
.   *OGTOSTYL£.«./.[*Hl«andrMi«',Or.]  M 
the  ancient  a/cbitefture,  iar  the  face  of  a  building 
or  ordonnance  containing  eight  oohimns.  Httrrii. 

*  OCTUPLE,  adf.  ioattpbu,  Lat.]   Big^  fold^ 

jxa. 

*  OCULAR,  adj.  [^adairet  French,  from  4€uhh 
Latin.]  ]>epe&ding  on  the  eye ;  known  by  the 
eye. — 

Prove  my  love  a  whore  I 
Be  Aire  of  it ;  give  me  the  ondar  proofs 
Or  tbou  hadft  better  have  been  bom  a  dog. 

Sbai. 
*-*He  that  would  not  believe  the  menace  of  God 
at  firft,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  bekfte  an  dtidar 
example  he  beKevcd  the  ciirfe  at  firft.  Brontm, 

*  OCULARLY,  ^dv.  [from  oeuiar.]  To  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  eyv.'^The  iitme  is  9CfdaH§  obn*> 
firmed  by  Vives  upon  Auftin.  Bramjn. 

«  OCULATE.  adf,  [cetdaiasf  LaHn.]  Having 
•yes ;  knov^ing  by  the  eye* 

*  OCULIST.  »./  [octdusy  Lat.]  One  who  pro*, 
fefles  to  cure  <l]ftempers  Of  the  eye.-^If  there  be 
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(3.)OctJLtra  BBL1)  in  Lfth<yiogy,  ooeof  tlie 
femipeliucid  gems,  of  a  greyifli  white  coloar,  Ta- 
negated  with  yellow  and  with  a  black  central  nu- 
cleus:  it  is  of  a  rocndilh  form,  and  its  variegattcas 
tery  beautifdlly  reprefent  the  putril  and  iris  of  the 
eye:  whence  the  name,  tt  feems  to  be  a  fpedes 
of  O^AL.    See  §  4.  and  5. 

(4.)  OcDLvs  can.  See  AarcaiAil^i;  and 
MiNERALOOr,  Part  II,  Cfi^iV,  Order  h  Gen, 
11,  ^»  4»  Far.  i. 

OcvLUs  MUifBi.  See  Hin>aopbaNCi$  Lams, 
N^  z6 ;  and  MiHfikAtOCV,  Par^  II,  Onp.  IV, 
Ordtr  I,  Gen.  II,  Sp*  4t  Fiat.  a. 

OCUNNOLUSTE,  a  town  of  Tcnneflfec^  ix 
miles  SSW.  of  Trillco. 

OCYMOPHYLLON,  in  botany,  a  name  given 
by  Buxbaum  •  to  a  i«ew  genus  df  olants^  the  cha. 
raders  of  whloh  are  thefe:  Che  Rower  is  of  tfie 
ftanineoiM  kind,  hating  tf6  pcftafi ;  this  ftands 
upon  the  embryo  fVuit,  Whieh  afterwards  b^omes 
an  obkmg  qoadtang^DA'  Y<Hfd-vefibf,  divided  into 
four  cells,  and  containing  roundifh  and  Very  fmaB 
feeds  (  its  l»av«a  are  like  thefe  of  the  common 
ocymum  or  bafil,  whmte  ita  name;  and  its  place 
of  growth  is  in  dstt^  marfhes*  Boccone  has  de- 
fcribed  it  under  the  imfyfuper  name  of  ghuti 
calling  it  the  ^nat  gtetn-^Mered  mar/h  ghux. 

OCYMUM,  BAS I L  $  a  genus  of  the'gymnofpcr. 
oua  order,  belonging  to  the  dtdynamia  clafs  of 
plants  I  and  In  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  4)d  order,  FiMMHa4Jt>>  The  upper  lip  of  the 
calyx  is  orbkulated,  the  tfiferior  one  quadrifid ; 
the  corolla  is  retbpinated^  ^MM  One  Vip  qnaddfid, 
the  lather  undivided;  the  laLteribr  fllamei^t fends 
ovlt  a  refleaed  proemattbebafe.  IfhereareS 
fpeeiesf  alt  natives  of  wana  climates,  tHtng  from 
At  intherto  two  feet  ia  he»ht,  and  having  a 
ftrong  aromatic  finetH  ftfembfmg  that  of  clbve?. 
One  fpeti^t  is  oM  in  the  kHehenyparticolariT  by 
the  Pf^eh  cooka*  ^hb  mrtte  great  ufe  of  it  ra 
th^rfoups  and  iauceai;  I^nle•  about  ten  inches 
high^  fending  out  braticKeb  by  paiH  dppHite, 
firiNn  the  bottom ;  the  ftalks  and  tranches  are  fbnr- 
cornered;  the  leaves  are  ovalf  fj^ear-fhaped,  eiK!- 
tng  in  acute  potnts,  and  are  indented  on  their 
edges  \  tite  whole  plant  iir  haHi^,  and  has  a  firocg 
fccnt  Of  cloves,  too  powerful  for  moft  pedbD?} 
but  to  icmt  it  ta  very  agreeable.  Thefe  ptos 
are  propagated  by  feed«i  ^1  thrire  in  this  coun- 
try m  the  open  air,  and  wHl  even  ripen  their  feeds 
if  placed  hi  A  ftove  or  ^  gfafs^rafe. 

OCZAKOFF,  or  )  a  town  of  forkey  in  Eo- 

OCZAKOMT,  5  rope  and  capital  of  a  fat- 
giacate  of  the  lime  name^  mbabited  by  Tartar;. 
It  is  called  by  the  iVrks  t)9udn  Crtftulida.   I>or- 


a  fpeck  in  the  eye^,  we  take  it  off;  but  he  were  a    ing  the  late  wartt  had  a  Tmkllh  garnfoo  of  «o«o^ 

ftrange  ocultfi  who  would  pull  out  the  eye.  Bac^.  * "^" — ^  -" "-' —  *^-  ^'^^  w^ir.^-.  ;- 

—I  am  no  oadijt;  and  if  I  fhould  ga  to  help  ooe 
eye  and  put  out  the  other,  we  fiiould  have  an  un- 
toward bufinefs.  VEflrange. 

(x.)  OCULUS^  the  ay  a,  in  anatomy^  See 
An  ATOMY,  Index. 

(a.)  *  OcuLCJS  BBLi.  [Latin.]— The  oeulm  Mi 
oji  jemllers,  probably  of  PHny,  ia  an  accidental 
variety  of  the  agat  kind ;  having  a  grey  homy 
ground,  circular  delineations,  and  a  fpot  in  the 
middle,  refembling  the  eye;  whence  ita  name* 
Woodward* 


men.  However  it  was  taken  by  the  RnfT^fis  in 
X739,  and  aH  that  rcCifted  were  put  to  the  ^ord. 
The  Rufians  thcnifttves  loft  iSiOooRien  in  the 
sflTault.  The  Turks  returned  the  fame  year  with 
70,000  men  to  retake  it;  but  were  obHged  to  re* 
tire  with  the  lofs  of  ao»ooo.  In  Z73S,  the  Ruf- 
fians withdrew  their  garrifon,  and  demolilhed  tbe 
fortifications.  It  is  feated  oft  the  river  Bog,  near 
its  jundion  with  the  Nieper,  where  the  onlfed 
ftreams  fall  into  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  42  i^^'^^ 
SW.  of  Bialagtod,  100  N.  by  E.  of  Conftarti- 
nople,  and  lao.SE.  or  Bender.    The  river  is  here 

above 
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Hither  the  Turkifh  galleys  -=-What  verity  there  is  in  that  numeral  conceit^ 
in  the  lateral  .divifion  of  man  by  even  and  odd$ 
afcribing  the  odd,  hnto  the  right  Ude,  and  Ihe  even 
unto  the  left.  Bro<tyn.  a.  More  than  a  round 
number ;  indefinitely  exceeding  any  number  fpe- 
ciRed. — The  account  of  the  profits  of  Ulfter^ 
from  the  5  th  year  of  Eel  ward  III.  until  the  3th, 
do  amount  but  to  900  and  odd  pounds.  Davies* — 
Sixteen  hundred  and  oddycikn  after  the  earth  was 
made,  it  was  deftroyed  in  a  deluge  of  water. 
Burnet, — The  yeVf  withput  regard  to  days,  ends 
with  an  odd  dav  and  odd  hours,  odd  minutesi  and 
odd  fecdnds ;  fo  that  it  cannot  be  meafured  by 
any  even  number  of  d^ysy  hour8»  or  minutes. 
Holder*  3.  Particular ;  uncouth ;  extraordinary ; 
not  like  others ;  not  to  be  numbered  among  any 
clafs.    In  a  fenfe  of  contempt  or  dillike. — 

Her  madnefs  hath  the  oddcjihame  of  fenfe, 
•  Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  e'er  I  heard  ii^  madnefs.  ShaJt,, 

Of  thee,  kind  boy,  I  afk  no  red  and  white» 
To  make  up  my  dejligbt* 
No  9^/ becoming  graces. 
Black  eyes,  or  Iittl9  know- not- what's  in  faces. 

StuJding, 
— When  I  broke  loofe  from  writers  who  have 
employed  tMr  wit  and  parts  in  propagating  of 
vice,  I  did  not  qucftion  but  I  (hould  be  treated  a» 
an  odd  kind  of  a  fellow.  SpeSator.-^ 

Some  odd  unthinking  youtjli  ' 
Might  have  refus'xl  to  let  his  ears 
Attend  the  mufic  of  the  fpheres.  Ptior^ 

' — This  blue  colour  being  made  by  nothing  eJfe 
than  by  reflexion  pf  a  fpecular  fuperficies,  (txms^ 
fo  odd  a  phenomenon,  and  fo  difHcult  to  be  ex-  • 
plained  ^y  the  vulgar  hypotheds  of  philofophersv 
that  I  could  not  but  think  it  deferved  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  A^ewton, — 

So  proud  I  am  no  flave. 
So  impudent  I  own  myfelf  no  kuave. 
So  odd,  my  country's  ruin  .makes  xjle  grave. 

.  i'ope. 
To  counterpoife  this  hb'o  of  the  mode, 
Some  for  renown  are  finguiar,  and  odd^,  ^oujig, 
4.  Not  noted;  not. .taken  into  the  «.ommbn  ac- 
count;  unhecde^J.— *.^' 

I  left  hiiii  cooling' of  the  air  with  figlis, 
In  an  d^^  angfe  of  the  llle.  .    .  5^am. 

— There  are  yet  mflfing  fome  few  qdd  lads  th.it 
you  rcthenibcr  not.  Sha^*  -  5*  Strange ;  unac- 
countable ;  fantafticat,::^ 

How  itrange  or  odd  ibe'er  I  bear  myfclf..5i&fl^. 
—It  is  an  odd  way  of  uniting  parties,  to  deprive  a 
majority  of.  part  <jf  their  ancient  right.  Swift. — 
Patients  have  fomeximcs coveted  oddMo$z  wbicb 

have  relieved  them.  Arbutbn^t. ,  . 

With  fuch  odd  maxims  to  thy  Hocks  retreat. 

6.  Uncom^aon;  particular. — The  odd  man  to 
perform  all  three  perfedly  is  Joannes  Stwmiu:. 
Ajcbam,    7.  Unlucky.—  ^  .    • 

1  he  trufl  Othello  puts  him  in,; 
,    On  iovciModd  time  of  his  infinnityi^   \ 

Will  (hake  this  ifland.  .  ,\       Hhai, 

8. Unlikely  \  tnappearanceimprope'r.-^MrLpcke's 
Efiay  would  be  .a  very  odd  book  for  ,a  man  to    j 
make  himfclf  mafter  or,  who  would  get  a  vcput^ 
lioji  by  critical  writings'.  /tdX/oJu 
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'  above  a  mile  broad. 

retire  whidb  guard  the  moUth  of  the  Nieper,  to 
prevent  the  Coflacks  from  pirating  upon  the  Black 
Sea.    It  has  no  port,  but  good  anchorage.    It  i^ 
defended  by  a  caflle,  fcrrpunded  with  walls  25 
feet  high ;  thofe  of  the  town  are  much  lower. 
There  are  about  aooo  people  in  Oczakow.    Be^ 
low  the  caftle  are  two  fuburbs,  fituated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  which  on  the  other  fide  has 
nothiDg  but  precipices.    To  the  fouth  of  thefe 
is  another  fmali  caflle,  where  there  is  fome  ^rtil- 
Jery  to  prevent  vefTels  coming  up  the  river;  alfo 
a  t^ver,  in  which  are  always  fome  Turks  upon 
the  watch  to  difcover  any  of  the  ColTacks  at  fea, 
and  give  notice  of  them  to  the  i^alleys  by  a  fig- 
nal.    The  city  is  inhabited  by  Tartars,  though 
garrifoncd  by  Turks.    Lon.  30. 50.  E.    Lat.  46. 
50.  N. 
OCZE,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Moldavia. 
ODA,  in  the  Turkifh  feraglio^  fignifies  a  clafs, 
order,  or  chamber.     The  grand  fignior's  pages 
are  divided  into  five  ciafTes  or  chambers.    The 
firfl,  which  is  the  loweft  in  dignity,  is  called  the 
gnat  odat  from  the  great   number  of  perfons 
that  compofc  it ;  thefe  are  the  juniors,  who  are 
t^tught  to  read,  write,  and  fpeak  the  languages. 
The  id  is  called  the  Uttle  oda,  where,  from  the  age 
of  14  or  15  yeir«,  till  about  ao,  they  are  trained 
up  to  arms  and  the  ftudy  of  all  the  polite  learn- 
ing the  Turks  art .  acquainted  with.     The  3d 
chamber,  called  Aj/ar  oda,  confids  of  a  00  page^, 
who,  befides  their  other  exerciCes,  are  under  tbfi 
command  of  the  kilandgi  bachi,  and  fervc  in  the 
pantry  and  fruitery.    The  4th  confiiU  only  of  24, 
who  are  under  the  command  of  the  khazineda 
bachi,  and  have  the  charge  of  the  treafure  in  the 
grand  fignionr's  apartment,  which  they  never  enter 
with  clothes  that  have  pockets.  The  5th  is  called 
kat  oda  or  privt/'Cbamber^  and  is  compofed  only 
of  40  pages,  who  attend  in  the  prince's  chamber. 
Every  night  eight  of  thefe  pages  keep  guard  in 
the  grand  fignior's  bed-chamber  while  he  lleeps^ 
they  take  care  that  the  light,  which  is  conflantly 
kept  in  the  room,  does  not  glare  in  his  eyes,  left 
it  fhould  awake  him  ;  and  if  they  find  him  dif- 
turbcd  with  troublefome' dreams,  they  caulL  him 
lo  be  awaked  by  one  of  their  agas. 

Oi>a-Bachi,  or  O0DABAS8I,  an  oflffcer  in  the 
Turkifh  foldiery,  equivalent  to  a  ferjeant  or  cor- 
poral among  us.    The  common  foldiers  and  jani^ 
Zirics,  called  oldaebhy  after  having  ferved  a  certain 
term  of  years,  are  always  preferred  and  made 
biquelairs ;  and  of  biquel^rs  in  time  become  oda- 
hachis,  i.e.  corporals  of , companies,  or  chiefs  •£ 
certain  divifions,  whofe  number  is  not  fixed ;  being 
lomctimes  lo,  and  fometimes  ao.    Their  pay  is 
fix  doubles  per  month;  and  they  are  diflinguifhed 
by  a  large  felt,  a  foot  broad  artd  above  aioot 
long,  haogiog  on  the  back»  with  two  long  oftrich 
leathers. 
ODACON.    See  Antediluvians,  J  ^. 
ODALENGA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  ^ 
of  Sefia,  and  late  Piedmontefe,   6  miles  E.  of  , 
Verrua,  and  6  ESE.  tof  Cr^fcentio. 
♦  ODD.  adj,^  [udda,  Swrdilh] 
oot  divifible  into  equal  numbers. — 
This^  the  third  time:  1  hope 
Good  luck  lies  in  odd  nuir.bei?. 
Vol.  XVL  Par.t  L    . 


X.  Not  even } 
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do  ODDENA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Fetu,  on    debate  abouf  repealing  the  teft  claufe»  when  there 

the  (iold  Coaft.  appeared  at  leaft  four  to  one  oddj  againfk  them. 

(a.)  Odden  A,  a  town  of  Arabia,  near  Taas.  5^(/>.— Some  bifhop  befto^s  upon  them  feme  in- 

ODDER,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen.  confiderable  benefice^  when  *ti«  odds  they  are  il- 

teady  encumbered  with  a  numerous  family,  £«i//. 

3.  Advantage;  fuperiority^-^ 
The  fword,  fome  undcrftood, 

In  force  had  much  the  odds  oT  wood.  Hudihas* 

4.  Quarrel;  debate;  difpute.— 
I  can*t  fpeak 

Any  btginning  to  this  peevifli  odds.  Skak. 

What  is  the  night  ? 
Almofl  at  odds  with  the  morning..  $bak» 

He  naihea  into  one  grols  crime  or  otheri 


(1.)  *  ODDLY,  adv.  [from  odd.  This  wotd 
and  o</i«<yi,fhould,  I  think;  be  written  with  orte 
d ;  ^ut  the  writers  almoft  all  combine  againft  it.] 
T.  Wot  evenly,  a.  Strangely;  particularly;  irre- 
gularly; unaccountably;  uncouthlyj  contrarily 
to  cuftom.— 

How  oddlj  will  it  fbund,  that  I 
Muft  afk  my  child  forgivenefs.  SbaM, 

— One  man  is  preffed  with  poverty,  and  looks 
fomewhat'  oddly  upon  \tr Collier, — The  dreams  of 
{leaping  men  are  made  up  of  the  waking  man's 
ideas,  though  for  the  moil  part  oddlj  put  toge- 
ther. Locke. — A  figure  a  Httle  more  oddly  turned 
had  ca(t  him,  and  he  had  .been  executed.  Locke. 
7-Jf  feveral  men  were  to  be  alked  concerning 
fomc  oddfy  (haped  fetus,  whether  it  were  a  man 
or  no  f  one  ihould  meet  with  different  anfwers. 
Locke. — 

Her  awkward  love  indeed  was  oddly  fated ; 
She  and  her  Polly  Were  too  near  related.  Prior. 

Yet  from  thefe  colours  oddlp  mixM, 
YbuT  fight  upon  the  whole  is  fix'd.  Prior. 

^  — ^THey  had  feen  a  great  black  Ibbftatice  lying  on 
the  ground,  very  o^^rfliaped.  S<wi/t, — Foffils  are 
very  odMy  and  elegantly  fhape'd.  Be^tley. 

(2.)  Oddly-  odd  i^umbers.  See  Number, 
{  VII.  14.  ^ 

*  ODDNESS.  n.  f.  [from  odd:\  1.  The  fate 
of  qcing  not  even.  a.  Strangenefs;  particularity ; 
un'couthnefa;  irregularity. — Cicero  bagged  it  as 
jrimt  of  thehiftofians,  to  remember  his  confulfliip: 
and,  obferve  the  oddntfs  of  the  event ;  all  their  hif- 
totie«  are  loft;  and  the  vanity  of'his  requeft  ftands 
recoided  iir  his  own  writings.  Dryden.-^A.  knave 
Js  apprehenfive  of  being  difcovered ;  and  this  ha- 
bitual concern  puts  an  oddftefs  into  his  looks. 
Co//«tfr.— Mv  wife  fell  into  a  violent  diforder,  and 
Iwasr  a  little  difcompofed  at  the  odJhefs  of  the 
accident.  S<ix)ift. 

♦ODDS.  »./  [from<7i//.]     x.  Inequality;  cx- 
cefs  of  either  compared  with  the  other.— Between 
thefc  two  <^fes  there  art?  grj^A't  odds.  Hooker.-^ 
There  appeareth  great  odds  Between  them.  Spenf. 
I  wiH-lay  the  odds  that  ^te  this  vear  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  fwdrds'artd^lia'tive  fire 
As  far  as  France.  Shak. 

1  chiefly,  wbQ  enjoy' 
''       80  far  the  happier  lot,  enjoying  thee, 

Pre-hnincnt  by  fo  much  W/fc*.  *       Millofi, 

■    'Shall  I'give  Him  to  jbartake 
Fnil  happincft  with  me  ?''orTather  not ;  ' 

Fnt  keep  ihc'bddj  of  knowl^ge  in  iny  pow'r 
Wit hont  copartner?        '"  Mihon. 

Cromwell,  with  o«/^j  t)f  number  and  of  fate, 
Removed  this  bulwark  of  the  church  and  ftate. 

\  ■  -        '  IValler. 

—Alt  the- oi/^j  between  them  has  been  the  different' 
»oope  that  has  been  given  to  their  underftandings 
to  range  in.'  Locke.— Jii^pnf;  is  balancing  an  ac- 
count, and  dctif^rminingr  on  which  fide  the  odds 
lie.  hoefe.  ±.  More  than  nn  ev^en  wager;  more 
likely  than  the  contrary.--rt  hoddS  but  he  will 
.  llnd'a  ihrewd  temptation.  Sahtru — ^The  prefbyte- 
Vfan  j^ty-cndeafvourcd  one  dsv  to  introdure  rf. 


That  fets  us  all  at  odds.  Shak. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  humble  bee, 

\0^ere  ftill  at  odds^  being  but  three; 

Until  the  goofe  came  out  of  door, 

And  ftaid  the  odds  by  making  four.  Shak. 

Gods  of  whatfoeV  degree, 

Refume  not  what  themfelves  have  giv'n, 

Or  any  brother  god  in  heav'n ; 
^  Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods, 

Or  they  muft  always  be  at  odds.  Svjtft. 

(i.)  *  ODE.  «./.  [t>ff>.]  A  poem  vTritten  to  be 
fung  to  mufick  ;  a  lyrick  poem.  The  ode  is  ei- 
ther of  the  greater  or  lefsTtind.  The  lefs  is  cha- 
radtcrifed  by  fweetnefs  and  cafe;  the  greater  by 
fublimity,  rapture,  and  quicknefs  of  tranfition,— 
A  man  haunts  the  foreft  that  abufes  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rofalind  on  their  barks; 
h^ngs.  odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  bram- 
bles; all  forfooth  deifying  the  name  of  Rofalind. 
Shak.-- 

O  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  odct 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blefled  reet.        MiltM* 
What  work  among  you  fcholar  gods ! 

Phoebus  muft  write  him  amorous  odes  ; 

Arid  thou,  poor  coufin,  muft  compofe 

His  letters  in  ftibmiflfive  profe.  Prior, 

(a.)  Ode,    See  Poetry. 

ODED,  a  prophet  of  the  Lord,  who,  being  at 
Samaria,  when  the  Ifraelites  returned  from  the 
war,  with  their  king  Pekah,  together  with  aoo,ooo 
of  the  people  of  Judah  captives,  by  a  feafonable 
admonition,  prevailed  on  the  vigors  to  rcftore 
their  captive  brethren  to  liberty ;  as  recorded  in 
a  Chron.  xxviii.    See  AnAZ. 

ODECiNO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp.  of 
Marengo,  and  lateduthy  of  Montferrat;  14 
miles  E.  of  Ceva. 

'   ODEIDA,  a  town  ofYemenj  to  miles  NE.  of 
Aden.  i  -Y   -  •     '     . 

"ODEr,  Thomas,  ^^'^ritiatic  writer,  ^f>™"* 
B^ickinghanifhire.  He  breQeci  a  theatre  in  Good- 
man*s  Fiplds;  in  1729  5  and  in  1738  was  appointed 
Depn-ry  Maftcr  of  Revels.  He  wrote  tour  dra- 
matic places,  which  met  with  fucccfs.  He  died 
rn  1749. 

ODEMIRA,  a  tpwn  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo; 
24  miles  SW.  of  Ourique,  and  13^  SE.  of  Sines. 

(i.)  ODEN.  See  Odin,  Ownus,  and  Wo- 
den. I  ' 

(2-)  OoEK,  mountains*  of  Germany.  SeeAS' 
moBA. 

'.  ODENATUS,  a  ctlebrnted* prince  of  PaJmyn. 
He  very  eariy  inured  himfelf'to  bear  fatigues,  ?.i  d 
bv  hunting  Iccpards  and  wHii  beafts,  accuftointd 

),g,t.zed  by  Google    ' 


ODE 

himfelf  to  the  labours  of  a  military  life, 
a  faithful  frteod  to  the- Romans ;  and  when  Aure- 
liao  was  t^ken  prifoner  by  Sapor  king  of  Perfiay 
Odenatus  folicited  his  releafe,  by  writing  to  the 
cooqueror,  and  by  fending  him  prefents.  The  Per- 
iian  tyrant  was  offended  at  this  liberty,  tore  the 
letter,  and  ordered  the  prefcnts  to  be  thrown  into 
a  rirer ;  and  commanded  Odenatun  to  appear  be- 
fore him,  00  pain  of  being  devoted  to  inftant  de- 
ftrudtion.  Odvnatus  defpifed  this  haughty  fum- 
mons,  and  oppofed  force  by  force.  He  obtained 
confiderable  advantages  over  the  troops  of  Sapor, 
and  took  hia  wife  prifoner,  with  a  great  booty, 
h  return  for  tbefe  fer\MCf8  Gallienus  then  empe- 
ror, named  Odenatus  his  colleague,  and  gave  the 
title  of  Augufluj  to  his  children  and  of  Auf^ufla  to 
his  wi/e,  the  celebrated  Zehobia.  Odenatus^ 
thin'iovefted  with  new  power,  refolved  to  figna- 
life  himfdf  more  confpicuoufly,  but  he  periflied 
by  the  dagger  of  one  of  his  own  relations,  whom 
he  bad  ilightly  offended  at  a  domcftic  entertain- 
meot.  He  died  at  EmefTa  about  A.  D.  167,  and 
Zenobia  fucceeded  him.    See  Palm  yr a. 

ODENBACH,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Moot  Tonnere,  and  late  duchy  of  Deux  Ponts ; 
3  miH  S.  of  Meiflenbeim 
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He  was  pulchre  of  John  king  of  Denmark,  and  Lis  Ton 
Chriftian  II."  Odenfce  lies  22  mifesfrom  A/Tcns, 
and  75  W.  of  Copenhagen.  Lon,  10.  a 7.  E.  Lat. 
SS'  a8.  K. 

ODENSWI,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Smaland, 

'{ij  ODER,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  ' 
the  fea,  3  miles  below  Quiropcr,  in  the  depart* 
mcnt  of  Fioifterre. 

(2.)  Oder,  a  river  of  Gei^any,  which  rlfes 
near  a  town  fo  namrd  in  Silefia,  and  on  the  con- 
fines of  Moravia.  It  runs  N.  through  that  pro- 
vince, and  then  into  the  Marche  at  Brandenburg 
and  Pomerania,  where  it  fprms  a  large  lake,  af- 
teiwards  falling  into  the  Baltic  Sea  by  three 
mouths  5  between  which  lie  the  iflands  Ufedom 
and  Wolin,  It  yafles  by  fcveral  towns ;  as  Raii- 
bor,  Opelen,  Brcflau,  Glogau,  and  Cruynfen, 
in  Silefia;  Ffancfort,  Lebus,  and  Cuftrin^  in 
Brandenburg ;  and  Gartz,  Stetin,  Cammin,  Wol- 
lin,  Ufedom,  .and  Wolgjil,  in  Pomerania. 

(3.)  Oder,  a  town  of  Silefia,  at  the  fource  of  the 
Oder,  16  miles  SW.  of  Troppaw.  Lon.  17.  30. 
E.    Lat.  50. 46.  N. 

(4.  Oder,  alt,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  runs 
into  the  Oder  (N®  a.),  one  mile  NW.  of  Breflau. 

(i.)ODERBERG,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  on 


OOENHEIM,  a  village  and  princely  priory  of    the  Oder,  %$  miles  NW  of  Cuftrin,  and  35^  NE 
Germany  iir  the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,   14    of  Berlin. 


inilcs  S.of  Heidelberg;  founded  in  1122.  The 
ci-devant  biihop  of  Spire,  had  a  feat  and  vote  at 
the  imperial  diet  as  prior  of  Otlenheim. 

Od£n-Hotun»  a  town  of  Corea^  425  miles  £. 
of  Peking. 

ODENSALAt  a  town  of  Sweden,  In  Upland. 

ODENSEE,  the  capital  of  the  iHe  of  Fuhen,  ai 
place  of  fuch  high  antiquity,  that  fomc  Daniih 
writers  derive  its  foundation  and  name  from 
Oden,  or  Woden,  the  god  and  hero  of  the  Gotl^ic 
nations.  **  Its  name  certainly  occurs  (fays  Mr 
Coie)  in  the  earlieft  ages  of  the  Danifii  hiftory ; 
and  it  was  a  town  of  great  note'long  befor*^  Copen- 
hagen exifted.  It  ftands  upon  a  fmall  river,  not 
navigable,  which  runs  into  a  bay  of  the  Categate, 
about  two  miles  from  the  bay  of  Stegcftand. 
•Many  of  the  houfe^  are  ancient,  bearing  dates 
about  the  middle  of  the  i6th  c^njtary ;  but  prt  is 
newly  built :  Jt  contains  about  5200  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  feme  trade,  exporting  chiefly  grain 
and  leather;  the  latter  is  much  efteemed,  and 
its  goodnefs  is  fuppofed  to  arife  from  a  certain 
property  in  the  river  water  in  which  |t  is  foaked 
lof  tanning.  The  Daniih  cavalry  are  fupplied 
tram  thence  with  thegr«nteft  part  of  their  leathern 
accoutrements.  Its  ftrong  beer  is  alfo  much  ef- 
teemed.  Oden  lee  is  a  biihopric,  founded  by  Harold 
Bhatand  in  9809  and  is  (he  richeft  in  Denmark, 
ni'Xt  to  Copenhagen,  It  has  a  fchool,  endowed 
by  the  celebrated  Q.  Margaret,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  fcholara,  from  6  to  16  years  of  age,  are  in- 
ftiuftcd  gratis ;  they  live  and  board^in  the  to^^  n^ 
and  receive  each  a  yearly  penfion.  There  is 
alfo  a  gyronafium,  inftituted  by  Chrifiian  IV. 
for  ftudents  of  the  age  of  16.  This  feminary  was 
ixprcved  by  the  liberality  of  Hol berg  the  Danifh 
biftorian,  bat  is  now  greatly  faUen  from  its  for- 
mer fiouriOiing  ftate.  The  Cathedral  is  a  large 
old  brick  building.  Thj;  church  formerly  belong- 
ed to  the  convent  of  Recolcts,  and  contains  the  le- 


(2.)  Oderberg,  \  or  Bog  UM  IN,  a  town  of  Si- 

ODERBURG,  >  lefia,  in 'Tefchen,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Oder  and  Ella,  12  miles  SSW. 
of  Ratibor.    Lon.  18.  lo.  E.    Lat.  ?o.  2.  N. 

ODERLIUNGA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Scho- 
nen  ;  17  miles  E.  of  Engelholm.    * 

ODERNHEIM,  two  towns  of  Germany^  now 
annexed  to  the  French  empire,*^  and  both  inclu- 
ded in  the  department  of  Mont  Tounore ;  viz.  ift, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  late  Palati- 
nate, formerly  imperial,  13  miles  NW.  of  Worms.' 
and  14  (Dr  Brookes  fays  20)  S.  of  Meutz.  Lorn 
8. 10.  E.  Lat.  49.  45.  N. ;  2d,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  ci-devant  duchy  of  Deux 
Ponts;  4  miles  N.  of  Weflenheim,  and  8  WSW. 
of  Creutznach. 

ODERQUAT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bremen; 
15  miles  N.  of  Stade. 

Oder-Seiff,  a  lake  of  Silefia,  in  BreDau,  • 

ODERZO,  a  town  of  Maritime  Auftria,  in  the 
Trevilan,  13  miles  SE*  of  Ceneda,  and  13  j^JE.  of 
Trevigio. 

ODE8TUGU,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Smalaiid, 
13  miles  SE.  of  Jonkioping. 

ODEUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  mufic.lheatre 
built  by  Pericles;  the  infide  of  which  was  filled 
with  feats  and  ranges  of  pillars,  and  on  tlie  out- 
fide,  thereof  defccnded  fl'.elvrag  downwarOs  from 
.\  point  in  the  centre,  with  many  bendini:s»  iii 
imitation  of  the  kinjj  ot  Perfia's  pavilion.  Here 
the  miAical  prizes  were  contended  for ;  and  here 
alfo,  according  to  Ariftopban<:8,  was  a  tribunal. 

ODEYPOUR,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Orixa, 
ijo  miles  W Wi  of  Cattack. 

*  ODIBLE.  adj.  Ifrom  odi^  Lat.]    Halt^ful. 

ODIEL,  a  r?ver  of  Spain,  which  runs  inio  the 
Tinto  near  itS' mouth.  ^ 

ODIHAM,  a  town  of  Haropftiire,  featcd  ccat 
a  navigable  canal,  between  the  Wye  ard  'Ihamcs* 
£t  i?  a  corporation  and  has  a  market  on  Sat.    It  had 
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«  palaci!  and  caftle,  which  wai  bravely  defended 
by  13  Englifli  foldicrs  againft  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  in  the  rc?nn  of  K.  John.  In  that  of  Ed- 
ward III,  David  II.  K.  of  Scots  was  kept  prifoner 
in  it.  It'is  25  m.  NE.  of  Winchctter,  and  41  W. 
by  S.  of  London.  Lon.  o.  56.  W.  Lat.  ^i.  i8.  N. 
(lO  ODIN,  in  Saxon  niythoh)gy,  called  alfo  in 
Ihe  diale(fl  of  the  Arig!o  Saxons  Wodfn,  or  Wo- 
DAN,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  Scythians,  to 
their  fupreme  god. 

(1.)  Odin,  in  Saxon  biftqry,  a  name  aflTumed 
About  A.  A.  C.  70.  by  Sicge,  a  Scythian  prince, 
who  conquered  the  'nai them  nations,, made  great 
,  changes  in  their  government,  manners,  and  reli- 
gion, enjoyed  great  honours,  and  had  even  divine 
honours  paid  him.    According  to  the  account  gi- 
ven of  this  conqueror  by  Snoiro,  the  ancient  fiif- 
torian  of  Norway,  and  his  commentator  Torfac us, 
Odin  was  a  Scythian,  who  withdVev^r  himfelf, 
with  many  others  in  bis  train,  by  flight,  from  the 
•vengeance  of  the  Romans,  under  Pompey ;  and 
having  otiiciated  aa  prieft  in  his  own  country,  h^ 
'  aflbmcd  the  diredion  of  the  religious  worfliip,  as 
Vrcll  as  the  civil  government,  of  the  nations  which 
,  he  conquered     Having  fubdued .Denmark,  Swe- 
den,  and  Norway,  he  retired  tp  Sweden  where  he 
died.    Dr  Henry  gives  this  account  of  him  :  «'  O- 
din  is  believed  to  have  been  the  name  of  the  one 
true  God  among  the  firft  colonies  who  came  from 
the  eaft  and  peopled  Germany  and  Scandinavia, 
.    and  among  their  pgfterity  for  fevcral  a|;es.    But 
at  length  a  mighty  conqueror,  the  leader  of  a  new 
armv  of  adventurers  from  the  eaft,  over-nin  the 
north  of  Europe,  ere<5led  a  great  empire,  aflumed 
the  name  of  Odin,   and  claimed  the  honc^urs 
which  had   been   formerly  pauri   to   that  deity. 
From  thenceforward  this  deified  mortal,  under 
the  name  of  OJin  or  PVod'm,  became  the  chief  ob- 
je<a  of  the  ido'atrous^worlbip  of  the  Saxons  and 
Danes  in  this  ifiaud,  as  well  as  of  many  other  na- 
tions.   Having  been  a  mighty  and  fuccefsful  war- 
rior,  he  was  believed  to  be  the  god  of  war,  who 
gave  vi^ory,  and  revived  courage  in  the  conflidl. 
Haying  civ»fized,  in  forae  meafure,  the  countries 
which  he  conquered,  and  introduced  arts  foriherly 
imknowD,  be  was  alio  worfhipped  as  the  god  of 
arts  and  s^rtifts.    In  a  word,  to  this  Odin  his  de- 
luded worfhippers  impioufly  afcribed  all  the  at- 
tributes which  belong  only  to  the  true  God ;  to 
him  they  built  magnificent  temples,  offered  many 
facrifices,  and  confecrated  the  fourth  day  of  the 
week,  which  is  ftill  called  by  his  name  IVoden's 
^y  ox  Wednefday  in  England  and  in  all  the  other 
countries    where  he  was  formerly  worfhipped. 
Notwithftanding  all  Aiis,  the  founders  of  all  the 
Itingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heptarchy  pretend- 
ed to  be  dcfcerided  from  Wodin,  and  fome  of  them 
at  the  diftance  only  of  a  few  generations."..  His 
wife's  name  was  Frea,    See  f  rea,  and  Mvtho- 

%OGY,    i  41. 

Odin  s  Fire.  We  have  this  account  of  it  in 
Cough's  Cambdcn  :  "  Id  Evieparifh,  in  the  Ork- 
neys, near  the  fea,  are  fome  rocks  which  fre- 
quently in  the  night  appear  ou  fire ;  and  the 
<;hurch  of  St  Michael  there  was  often  feen  full  of 
lights  cailed  fires  fent  by  Odin  to  guard .  their 
'tombs;  but  now  ceafed.    This  may  be  a  rueleor, 
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or  fome  inflammable  matter  on  the  cliffs,  as  at 
Charmoulh  Dorfet." 

ODINUS,  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  who 
flouriflied  about  70  ycais  before  the  Cbriftian  era, 
in  the  northern  part  of  ancient  Germany,  and 
Denmark.  He  was  at  the  fame  time  a  prieft,  a  fol- 
dier,  a  poet,  a  monarch,  and  a  vlAor.  lie  impo- 
fed  upon  the  credulity  of  his  fuperftitious  coun- 
trymen, and  made  them  believe  that  he  couid 
rn ife  the  dead,  and  that  be  was  acauaSnted  with 
futurity.  When  he  had  extended  his  power  and 
incre.ifed  his  fame  by  ccnqueft  and  by  artifice,  he 
determined  to  die  in  a  different  way  from  other 
men.  He  affemblecibis  friends,  and  With  the  fharp 
point  of  a  lance  he  made  in  his  body  nine  diffe- 
rent wounds  in  the  form  of  a  circle ;  and  when 
expiring,  he  declared  that  he  was  going  to  Scy. 
thia,  where  be  (hould  become  ah  immortal  god. 
He  added  that  he  would  prepare  blifs  and  felicity 
for  thofe  of  his  countrymen  who  lived  a  virtuous 
life,  who  fought  with  bravery,  and  who  died  like 
heroes  in  the  field  of  battle.  Thcfe  injundions 
had  the  wi(hed-for  effed  :  his  countrymen  ftiper- 
ftitioufly  believed  him,  and  conftant?y  rccommeod- 
cd  thcmfelves  to  his  prote^ion  when  they  engag- 
ed in  battle ;  and  they  entreated  him  to  receive 
the  fouls  of  fuch  as  fell  itk  war.  He  ieems  to  be 
the  fame  with  Odiw. 

De  Onto  et  Atia.  SeelMPRisomiKiiT,  j  3. 
The  writ  de  odio  et  atia  was  anciently  dircded  to 
the  fheriflf,  commanding  him  to  inquire  whether 
a  prifoner  charged  with  murder  was  committed 
upon  juft  caufe  of,  fufpicion,  or  merely  prapter 
odium  et  atium,  for  hatred  and  ill-will ;  and  if  upon 
the  inquifitton  due  caufe  of  fufpieton  did  notthca 
appc-ar,  then  there  iflned  another-  writ  for  the 
iheriff  to^fldmit  him  to  bail.  This  writ,  according 
to  Bra dton,  ought  not  to  be  dented  to  any  man } 
it  being  exprefsly  ordered  to  be  made  ont  gram, 
without  any  denial,  by  magna  charta%  c.  26.  and 
flat.  Weftm.  a.  13  Edw.  I.  c.  29.  But  the  fta- 
tute  of  Gloucefier,  6  Edw.  1.  c.  9.  reftrained  it  in 
the  cafe  of  killing  by  mifadventure  or  felf-defecce ;  j 
and  the  ftatute  a8  Edvv.  III.  c.  9.  abolifhed  it  id 
all  cafes  whatfoever;  but  as  the  ftat.  4a  £<!.ni. 
c.  I.  repealed  all  ftatutes  then  in  being  contrary 
to  the  great  charter.  Sir  Edward  Coke  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  writ  de  odio  et  atia  was  thereby  re- 
vived.   See  Habeas  Corpus. 

*  ODIOUS,  adj.  [odieux,  Fr.  odiofiuy  Latin.]  i. 
Hatehil;  deteftable;  abominable. — For  ever  art 
goodnefs  will  be  moft  charming ;  for  ever  all  wick- 
Jdnefs  will  be  moft  odious,  Sprati. — If  there  could 
have  been  hatred  in  the  world,  when  there  was 
fcarcc  any  thing  odioujy  it  would  have  aded  with- 
in the  compafs  of  its  proper  objedt.  SotuJ^. — 
Expel  from  Italy  that  odiouj  name.    Dry  Jen » 
She  breathes  the  odiom  fume 
Of  na  u  feou s  fteama.  GrawlUe, 

2.  Expofed  to  hate.*-A8  by  unjuft  dealing  thef 
became  moft  odious^  fo  by  juftice  in  their  punilh- 
ments  the  prince  acquired  both  love  and  apptaufe. 
Hay<iuard,^lieh^  rendered  himfelf  oWStotfj  to  iht 
p^rlMment.  Clarend*   3.  Caufing  bate  ;  invidious. 
Therefore  hated,  therefore  fo  befet 
With  foes,  for  daring  fingle  to  be  juft. 
And  utier  odioiu  truUu    .      Miiea'j  Par.  Lofi. 
•.  .  4.  A 
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ufed  bj  1^0-  an  army,  or  .goyermag  a  ftate*  Haymg  left  ht«  owa  , 
country  when  he  was  very  young,^tq  ferve  in  Iu« 
ly^  as  he  was  remarkably  tall,  he  was  admitted 
among  the  emperor's  guards,  and  continued  in 
that  flation  till  the  above  year;  when,  putting 
hin^lielf  at  the  head  of  the  barbarians  in  the  Ro- 
man pj^y»  who,  though^  of  different  nations,  bad 
unaninvoufly  chofen,  him  for  their  leader,  fie  mardi- 
ed  againft  Oreftes  and  bis  foo  Auguftulus,  who 
ftilf  refufed  to  fhare  any  of, the  lands  in  Itaiy.  The 
Romans  being  inferior  both  in  numbers  and  valour 
were.eafily  conquered:  Orefte§  was  ordered  to  be 
flain ;  but  Anguftulus  was  fpared,'  and,  though 
ftrj]^ed  of  hj^'^dj^iiy,  was  treated  with  humanity, 
and  allowed  a  liberaj  Aim  for  his  fupport  and  that 
of  bis  relattouF.  .  O^oacer  was  proclaimed  ki^g 
of  Italy,  but  aflumed  neither  the  purple  nor  any 
other  mark  of  imperial  dignity,  H^  waa. after- 
wards  defeated  and  flain  by  Theodohic  the  Of* 
trog'oth.  See,GoTHSf  and  Italy,  $  6.  ^ 
-ODOEYt  a! tow*,  of  RyiTia,  in  Tpla,  on  Upbn. 

ODQU  HoTUH,.a,town  of  Chinefe  Tartary. 

ODOMANTI,  an  ancient  nation  of  Thrace, 
on  the  £.  banks  of  the  Strymon^  Ziv,  Ixv.  r.  4. 

ODONCK,  i  fort  qf  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the, 
Scheldt^  and  late  prov.  of  Auftriaq  Flanders,  09^ 


o  p  o 

4.  A  wofld  expreifive  of  difguft : 
men.— 

Green  fields,  and  (hady  groves,  and  cryftal 
fprings,  '  , 

And  larks,  and  nightingale8>  are  odigtu  tbi^igs. 

I       .  . .   Totmg. 

»  ODIOUSLY,  fliti.  [from  o4iaHs,]  i.  Hateful- 
lyj  abominably.^'  .  . 

Had  thy  love,  ftill  odioiffy  pretended,    .  .  , 
Been,  as  it  ought,  (mcere^  it  would  Jbave  taught 

thee.  : 

Far  other  reasonings.  Jdilton^t  ^Agoniflcu 

a.  lodividioufly  j  fo  as  to  caufe,  hate.-:- Arbitrary 
power  no  fober  man  can  fear,  either  from  the 
king's  difpofition  or  his  practice ;  or  even  where 
you  wottCd  odiovfij  lay  Lt^irom  Ifis  uiinifters^  \D;7* 

*  OmOUSNESS.  «./  [from'o^/o«j.]:  r.  Hate.; 
fuinela. — ^Have  a  triie  fenfe  of  hi]s  fin,  of  iisodtousr 
nefj,  and  of  its  danger.'  Wakes  PreparatkusJ  %. 
The  ftate  of  being  hated.-*-TheTe  was  left  of  the 
blood  royal  an  aged  gentleman  of  approved  good- 
Befs,  who  had  gotten  nothing  by  his  coufoi's 
power  but  danger  jErdm'him,  and  odiou/hejj  for 
bim.  Sidney*  • 

♦  ODItfM.  «• /.  [Latin.]    Invidioufneferqira-    ^- ^,  - 

lity  of  provoking  hate.--Tbe  odium  and  offence^    the  Lys ;  6  mjl^s  below  Ghent, 

«nki«>l«' Iavma    mxamTa    m»<-kii»    rkv 'i>omi(Tti«ra  fiSrl  ft\n-  fW\f\^\!^     nn   an/*iAf>t  ,v\»rkr>l 


which' ibihe  menV  rigour  or  remiflnefs  bad  con- 
traded  upon  my  government,  I  waa  r^oIv<4  P^ 
have  expiated.  King  Charles* 

She  tbrew  the  odiunLof  Xh^  fad  on  mc;» .  . 

And  publicly  avowM  her  love  to  you.  jDr^d. 
— Projedors,  and  inventors  of.  new  taxes  b^mg 
hateful  to  the  people,  feldomfail  of  bringing  od^m 
upon  thefr  matter.  DavenfinU 

ODNCSSy  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  tl^e  ]E.  cpaft 
of  the  ifle  of  Stronfa.  Lon.  o.  47*  £•  of  Edin.  Lat, 
5».59-N.  .  ,     \. 

(i.)  ODO,  or  St  Odo,  fecond  Abbot  pf  Clugni 
m  France,  was  illuQrious  for  learning  and  piety  in 
the  loth  century.  The  fandity  of  his  life  contri- 
buted  greatly  to  ejpjarge  ^he  congregation  of  Clug-- 
ni ;  and  he  was  fo,  e&eemed,  that  popes,  bifHops^ 
and  iecular  princes^  iifually  chofe  him  the  arbiter 
of  their  difputes.  tie  died  about  the  year  94a, 
and  his  wprks.are  prir>ted  in  ^he  BihUotHeftie  of 
Gtugnu 

(2.)  Odo  Cantianus,  fo  called  as  lleing  a  na- 
tive of  Kmt  in  England,  waa  4  Benedidine  monk 
in  the  lath  century,  in  which  order  hisjearning 
and  eloquence  raifed  him  to  th^  dtgnlty' of  prior 
and  abbot.  Abp.  Becket  was  his  friend  ;  and  his 
panegyric  was.  made  by  John  of  SalifHuryJ  He' 
compofed  Commentaries  on  the  Pentateucli  add  tYie' 
%d  BoBk  0/ Kings;  Moral  ^e/IeSions  on  the  P/almsj 
treatifes  intitled,  jye  onere  Pbilijlim;  J^e  moriins^ 
Eulefiafms  $  JDe  vitiis  et  virtutibus  Anima^  &c.  • 

ODOACER,  king  of  the  Heruli,  according. to 
£anodiu8«  was  only  a  private  man  in  the  guards  of, 
the  emperor  Auguflulos,  when  (A.  D.'47di  under 
the  confullhip  of  Balilicus  and  Armatus)  the  bar- 
.bariana  chofe  him  for  their  leader.  The  tarbari-' 
ans  thought,  as  they  often  defended  Ital^,  they, 
bad  a  right  at  leal^  to  part,  of  it ;  but  upon  de- 
manding it  they  wereiefufed,  and  thecpniequence 
was  a  revolt. '  Odoacer  is  (aid  to  liave  been  a  man' 
of  uDcommoD  parts,  capable  alike  of  (;ommandln|l»^ 


ODONES,.an  apcient  people  of  Thrace. 
ODONtAJ^QIA,  the  TQO.THACH.    See.  Mi- 
DICINB,  Index. 

*  ODQN,TALGICIj:..  o^-,.  [«^«»  fnd  rtx^^.l 
Pertaining  to  the  tooth-ach. 

GDONTQIDE,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation 
given  tq  tji^  procefs  of  the  fecond  vertebra  of  tlie 
neck,  from  it  refemblance  to  a  tooth. 

ODORAN,  a  French  monk,  born  at  Sens,  who 
flouriOied  about  1035.  *  He  wrote  a  cbronicle  cr\< 
titled  Chronica  Rerum  in  orbe  geftarum ;  whtcli 
comes  down  from  A.  D.  875  to  103 a. 

*  ODORATt.  adj.  [o<^<7rfl/«/, Latin.]  Scented; 
haying  a  Itrong  fi:cnt,  whether  foetid  or  |||^grant;-^ 
Smelling  is  with  a  communication  of  the  breath, 
or  vapour  of  the  objc^  odoraU*  Bacon* sNeUural 
JU0ory.  ■     •  .        •      .        • 

*  ODOlUfERpUS.  4i^V  [Wor»>r,  Lat.i  Giving 
icent^  usually ^ fweet  of  fcent ;  fragrant;  perfum- 
ed.—A  Dott£  of  vinegar,  fo  buried,  cam^  forth 
more  lively  sindodorifirousy  fmelling  alraoft  like  a 
violet.  Bacon»;^'  •  _  . 

There  hohS  in  bis  room  preflea  that  encloied 
Robes  odoriferous.  Chapman, 

Gentle  gales, 
ranning  their  edoriforofis  wings  difpenfe 
Native  perfumes.^  MHtof^s  Paradi/e  Lofi. 

—A  grain  of  miilk  will  fend  forth  odoriferous  par- 
ticles for  fibres  of  yearsi  without  its  being  fpent» 
Locke*  .,:,,.  :^.     ,,  .         ' 

*  O^ORiFE.^oysNBSs.  »•  f  [IVom  odiferous.] 
Sweetnefs  of  fcent ;  fragrance. 

*  ODOROUS,  adj.  [odorusf  Latin-]  Fragrant ; 
perfumed ;  fweet  of  fceni. 

Such  fragrant  flowers  do  give  moft  odorous 
'  fmell, 
^But  her  iwcet  odour  did  them  all  excel. 

Spen/en 
Their  private  roofs  on  wtrous  timber  born. 
Such  as  might  palaces  for  kings  adorn.   fValler. 

—We 
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•-We  fmell,  becaufe  parts  of  the  odorous  body 
tpuch  the  Mrves  of  our  noftrildl   Cbeyne^s  PhiL 

ODOVARA,  a  fea-poft  of  Japan,  in  rnphony 
tio  miles  ENE.  of  Meaco. ,. 

*  ODOUR.  »./.  [ndory  tat, o^eur,?T,]  t.  Scent, 
Aether  good  or  bad. — Democritus,  w)i\en  he  lay 
a  dying,  Cent  for  loaves  of  new  bread,  which  hav- 
ing opened  and  poured  'a  littTe  wine  into  them,  he 
kept  him felf  alive  with*the  odour  till  a  certain  fea(t 
was  paft.  Buwff;— fnfufibns  In  air,  for  (6  we  may 
cffll  odour  J,  have  the  fame  diverHties  with  infufions 
in  waters ;  in  that  the  feveralo^owj 'which  are  in 
one  flower,  of  other  body,  ifrne  at  fcveral  tinges,, 
fome  earlier,  fome  latterl  Bacon^They  refer  fapor 
unto  faH,  and  odour  unto  fulphur.  jRro<mn*s  f\lg* 
Errours,  '     •••-»'• 

Black  kennels  abfept  o//o«ri*ihe  regrets. 

And  flops  her  nofe  at  beds  of  viplets.  Tmmg. 
a.  Fragrance ;  perfume ;  fweet  fcent;-r* 

Mefeem'd  I  fmelt  a  garden  of  f\fre^t  flow'rs, 

That  dainty  odiun  from  them  ]thr^  «irotirtd. 
'         •  :*       Spettfer. 

—By  her  interccifion  with  t^e  king  n\e  would 'lay 
a  mod  feafonable  and  popular  obligation  upon  the 
whole  nation,  and  leave  a  pleafant  odour  of  her 
grace  and  favour  to  the  people  behind^her.  C/a- 
rendon.'—'The  Levites;  burned  the  holy  incenfe  in 
fuob  ^uantitieftas  refreOied  tlwwbMe  multitude 
with  its  odours^  Addi/on, 

ODRAU,  a  town  6f  Silefia,  in  Oppau. 

ODRYS^,  an  ancient  nation  of  Thrace,  be- 
twcen  the  Abdera  and  the  Ifter.  *  'i'ii.  xxzix.  sy 

ODYCK,  a  town  of  Holland;  \t  the  dep.  of  the 
Rhine,  aind  late  ptov.  of  Utrei^t,  9  njHes  SE.  of 
Utrecht.  •  '  ' 

ODYSSEA.    See  Odyssey.  ' 

ODYSSEUM,  in  ariciint  gebgraphy,  a  promon- 
tory of  SicilyVW.  of  Pachynus^'  fo'nSraed  from 
Ulyfles.     .  .         '      '  . 

ODYSSEY,  an  lepic  poem  coinpofed  by  Ho- 
mer ;  fo  niimed  from  o*i/ffiof,  the  Oret^  name  of 
Ulysses,  whofe  adventures  it  records.'     "  ^ 

*  OE.    This  combination  of  vo.vels  do^s  not 

groperly  belong  to  ourlatrguage,  nor'is  ever  found 
ut  in  words  derived  from  the  Greeks  and  not  yet' 
wholly  conformed  to  bdr.m^nn^.  of 'writing :  oe 
has  in  fuch  words  the  found  of  J?. 
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OECHIONfi,  a  fmgular^fli  of  Mexko.  See 
Mbxicol$  14.    ~       »  / 

OECOLAMPADIUS,  John,  a  celebrated  Ger- 
fhan  reformer,  bom  at  Rainfpuig  in  FraDconia, 
in  t^Z%:  "He  ftudied  at  Heilbnm,  and  afterwards 
at  Hiedelburg,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  bache- 
lor in  phitofophy  in  his  14th  year«  His  reputation 
induced  the  eledor-palatine  to  appoint  him  pre- 
ceptor to  his  fon.  He  completed  his  ftudies  at 
Tubingen,  imder  Reuchltn  j  after  which  be*  wal 
invited  to  Bafil,  and  made  D.  D.  At  Augfborg, 
he  embraced  the  fentinoents  of  Luther,  and  pub- 
liihed  hi^  Confeffion^  which  containing  dodrines 
dilagre^ble'  to  the  monks  of  his'  convent,  be 
quitted  it,  and  returned  to  Bafil,  in  152s,  wbere 
tM  council  appointed  him  profefTor  of  divinity 
and  city  preacher.  He  tranflated  £r  Chr^om\ 
CommAitarks  upon  Genefis  into  Latin.  In  the  d'vf- 
pute  between  Luther  and  ZutngKus  refpeft'ms 
the  euchariit,  he  defended  the  opinions  of  the  lat- 
t^,  in  a  work  which  is  reckoned,  well  written,  hi 
i5ig  he  married,  and  completed  the  reformation 
of  the  churches  of  Bafil  and  Ulm.  In  1529,  be 
afMed  at  the  conference  at  Marfpurg ;  and  return- 
ing to  Bafil,  died  of  the  plague,  in  1531,  aged  49. 
A  monument  is  ereded  in  the  cathedral  to  bis 
memory.  He  left  a  fon  and  two  daughters.  Hit 
works  are  numerous  and  refpedabfo. 

(i.)*  OECONOMICKS.ir./.[««t«>»^wf ;  ttem- 
mique,  Fr.  from  oeconom^.  Both  it  and  its  dcriya- 
tives  ^reunder  Economy;]  Management  of  boufc. 
hold  affairs.^ — ^A  prince's  leaving  his  bufinefs  whol- 
ly to  his  ininifters,  is  as  dangerous  an  errour  in 
polhick^,  as  a  mafter's  committing  all  to  biB  fer- 
vants  is  in  ofconoimch,  VEftrange. 

J%.)  Ofconomics,  the  art  of  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  a  family  or  community. 

pECp^pMISTS,  a  fed  of  philofophcrs  In 
France,  who  lately  made  a  great  notfe  in  Europe, 
and  are  generally  believed  to  have  been  nofriend- 
iy  to  Religion,  and  to  have  paved  the  way  for  the 
numberlefs  horrors  attending  the  French  revolu- 
tion, by  eradicating  all  regard  for  it  from  the 
minds  of  the  people.  The  founder  of  this  fed 
was  Dr  Duquefnqi,  who  bad  fo  well  infinoated 
himfelf  into  the  favour  of  Lewis  XV.  that  he  ufed 
to  call  him  /lir  thinker.  The  fe^  was  ftyled  Oe- 
conomijfjf  becaufe*  the  economy  and  order  to  be 


(i.)  OEA,  an  ancient  city  of  Afiica,  tiow  cAlfed    introduced  into  the  finances,  and  other  plans  of 


Tripoli.    /*/i/7.v.  4.. 
^     (a.)  Oea,  a  town  of  JEgina,  HerbdoU  v.  83. 

CEAGER,  or      )   in  fabulous  hifiory,  a  king 

(i.)<EAGRUS,  i  of  Thrace,,  the  father  of  the 
poet  Orpheus, ^y  the  Mafe,  Calliope.  S^  Or- 
pheus. 

(2.)  (Eaghus  or  <EAGRit;s,  a  river  of  Thrace. 

CEANTHE,  pr  ?  a  town  of  Achaia,  wbere  Ve- 

CEANTHIAi  >nu8  had  a  tebaple.'  Pauf.  x. 
38-  *  

(EAX,  a  brother  of  PaLAMBDis. 

CEBALIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  or 
Sparta,  fo  called  from   * 

CEBALUS,  an  ancient  king  of  Sparta,  the  fon  of 
Cynortas,  and  father  of  Tyndarus,  the  hiifband 
ofLeda. 

(ECHALIA,  a  country  of  Pelbponnefus,  in 
La^onia,  with  its  capital,  which  was  deftroyed 
by  Hercules. 


alleviating  th^  diftrefles  of  the  people,  were  their 
conftant  topids.  The  Abbe  Baruel  admits,  that 
fome' few  <rf  them  may  have  had  no  other  objcfts; 
but  he  adduces  very  plaufible  evidence,  that  the 
great 'aim  of  the  majority  of  the  feft  was  to  era- 
dicate from  the  minds  of  the  people  all  reverence 
for  divine  revelation.  This  they  endeavoured  to 
do  by  printing  and  difperfiiig  among  the  people 
at  very  low  prices,  and  often  gratis^  by  the  hands 
of  hawkers,  jpedlars,  £cc.  pamphlets  and  fmatl. 
books,  contaming  extracts  from  the  works  of  Vol- 
taire, Diderot,  and  other  mociem  philofophcrs, 
againft  religion,  morals  and  government.  Under 
pretence  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  peo- 
plfe;  ihd  inftruding  them,  they  drew  fe\'efal  of 
the  king's' beft'  fi-ieiids  in,  to  patronize  their  focie- 
Xy  add  their  o^ehfible  meafures;  but  in  the  mean 
tiftie  held  private  and  fecret  meetings  with  all 
'vVhom  they  could   truft,  at  ^Baron  Hotbach's; 
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vtherc  tl^  prepared  and  refifed  their  trails  for 
publication;  in  fome  of  which  they  difgoifed 
their  (entimentSy  but  in  others  were  fo  bold»  as 
to  publiih  under  fuch  titles  as  Ourtfiiamty  Unmafi- 
edlkc.  Their  principal  members  w^ceMeflrs. 
D'AlemberTs  TuROOTftp.CoNDoacET»  Diderot, 
La  Harpe,  and  J^  Moignon,  keeper  of  the  feals^ 
who,  on  bis  difmiffion  from  that  office,  Ihot  him- 
felf.  Abbe  Baruel  gives  a  particular  account  of 
the  remorie  of  ooe  of  the  King's  friends,  after  the 
commeocement  of  the  revolution,  for  having  been 
cooneded  with  the  Oeconomifts ;— for  which, 
with  other  particulars  refpeding  them,  we  muft 
refer  to  the  Abbe's  works. 

OECOKOMUS.  0./  a  perfon  who  Ukes  care 
of  the  revenues  and  other  aSfairt  of  churches,  mo*' 
nafteries,  and  the  like. 

(i.)  OECO^OMY,  jf.  /.  the  prudent  conduft, 
or  difcreet  and  frugad  management,  whether  of  a 
man's  awn,  eftate  or  that  of  another.    See  £co- 

MOMY. 

(a.)  Obconomt,. Animal,  comprehends  the 
various  operations  of  jnature  in  the  generation, 
nutrition,  and  prefervatipn  of  animals..  See  Gene- 
tATioN,  Natural  History,  Nutritioii>  &c. 
The  dodrine  of  the  aoimal  oeconomy-  is  nearly 
coDoeded  with  phyfiology,  which  explains  the 
fevenil  parts  of  the  human  body,  their  ftrudore, 
nfe,  &c.  See  Anatomy,  and  Medicin£>  Indexes. 

(j.)  Oeconomy,  Rural,  a  tern\  fynonymoua 
with  Agriculture,  or  Husbandry.  See  Ru- 
ral OeCohomy.  ' 

*  OECUMENICAL,  adj.  [oixw/cfvix«c  from  eisvl 
Mini.]  General;  lefpeding  the  whole  habitable 
world. — ^Tbxs  Nicene  council  was  not  received  as 
an  oecumemtai  council  in  any  of  the  eaftern  patri- 
archates, excepting  only  that  of  Conftantinople. 
Siillmsfieei' — We  muft  not  make  a  computation 
of  the  Catholick  ehurch  from  that  part  of  it 
which  was  within  the  comfyTs  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, thoogh  called  oeettmenual.  LtJUy. 

OECUMENIUS,  a  Greek  author  who  flouriih- 
ed  m  th^  middle  of  the  zoth  century,  and  wrote 
a  paraphrale  of  ibme  of  the  books  of  the  New 
Teftament,  in  Greek.  His  works  were  printed, 
along  with  thofeof  Aretas,  in  1631,  in  %  vols.  fol. 

(i.)  *  OEDEMA.  »./.  [m^i»m«  from  •tit^y  to 
fwell.}  ^  tumour.  It  is  now  and  commonly  by  f ur- 
geons  confined  to  a  white,  foft,  infenfible  tumour, 
proceeding  from  cold,  and  aqueous  humours,  fuch 
as  happen  to  hydropick  conilitutions.  Qginty* 

U.)  An  Oedema,  or  Phlegmatic  Tumour, 
in  medicine  and  furgery,  is  ^  tumour  attended 
with  pateneia  and  cold,  yielding  little  re0ftaiv:e, 
retaioing  the  print  of  the  finger  when  prefled  with 
it,  and  accompanied  with  little  or  no  pain.  It 
has  00  certain  fituation  in  any  particular  part  of 
the  body,  fince  the  head,  eye-lids,  hands  and 
foiActimes  part,  fometimes  the  whole  body,  is  af* 
nided  with  it.  When  this  laft  is  the  cafe,  the 
patient  is  £aid  to  b^  troubled  with  a  cahexy, 
>eucophlegmatia,  or  dropfy.  But  if  any  ^articuilar 
part  is  more  ftibjed  to  this  diforder  than  apother, 
it  is  certainly  the  feet,  which  ar?  at  that  time  call- 
ed aJfmatous  /eet. 

*  OEDEMATICK.  \  adj.  [from  oedema.]  Per- 

*  OEDEBdATOUS.  J  taming  to  an  oedema.— 
ft  is  primarily  generated  out  of  the  effofion'^f 


melancholick  hk>od,  or  fecondarily  oat  of  the 
dregs  and  remainder  of  a  phlegmonous  or  oede* 
matick  tumour  Harvej^.--k)edtmatotts  fwellings 
arofe  in  her  legs,  and  (he  languilhed  and  died. 
Wi/eman^s  Sur^rj. 

OEDER,  George  Chriftian  Vow,  a  late  cele- 
brated botanift,  born  at  Anfpacli,  Feb.  3d,  1718. 
He  ftudied  phyQc,  and  particulary  botany,  under 
the  celebrated  Dr  Haller,  through  whofe  recom> 
mendation,  he  was  appointed  prafeffor  of  botafiy 
at  Copenhagjsn.  The  unfortunate  Struenfee  pro- 
cured  for  Itim,  in  1773,  an  appointment  In  the 
college  of  finances,  but  his  patron  being  executed, 
he  retained  it  only  a  feyi^  months.  He  was  after* 
wards  appointed^  IjmdvQgt  at  Oldeoburgh.  He 
publilhed.  the  celebrated  Flora  Danica  i  and  died 
at  01denburjt\,.|p|l^  Feb.  1791,  aged  63. 

OED£RA,'in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  polyga- 
mia  fegregaML  order^  belonging  to  the  fyngendSa 
clafs  of  plants.'  The  calices  are  multiflorous ;  the 
corolle^s  tpbular,  hermaphrodite*  ;ind  one  or  two 
feminine  ones  iigulate ;  the  receptacle  is  chafi^ ; 
the  poppus  with  numerous  chaff. 

OEOERAN,  or  >  a.town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 

OEDERN^  3  Erzgeburg ;  a6  mUes  WSWl 
of  Drefden. 

OEDIPUS,,  the  unfortunate  king  of  Thebes, 
whofe  hiftory  is  partly  fabulou9,  flp\^riCbed  abQut 
ia66  B.  C.  He  was  given  by  .hi9  father  to  a  (hep* 
held,  who  ij^as  ordered  to  put  htm  to  death,  to 
prevent  the  misfortunes  with  whioh  he  was  threat? 
ened  by  an  oracle..  But  the  ibep)ierd,  unwilling 
to  kill  him  with  his  own  hands^  tied,  him  by  the 
feet  to  a  tree,  that  he  might  be  dcyonT^d  by  wild 
beads.  The  infant  was  however  found  in  this  fi- 
tuation  by  another  fhepherd  named  Phorbas,  who 
carried  him  to  Pplybus.king  of  Corinth ;  where 
Jhe  queen  havipg  no  children,  educated  him 
with  as  much  care  as  if  he  had  been  her  own  fon. 
When  he  was  grown  up,  he  was  informed  that 
he  was  not  jthe  fon  of  Polybus :  on  which,  by  or- 
der of  thip  oracle,  he  wpnt  to  feek  for  his  father 
in  Phocis ;  but  fcarce  wa^  he  arrived  in  tiiat  coun- 
try, whep  he  met  his  father  on  the  road,  and  kill- 
ed him  without  knowing  him.  ^A  ihort  time  af- 
ter, having  delivered^  the  country  from  the  mon- 
ftcr  called  the  sphinx]  he  married  Jocasta,  with- 
out knowing  that  fbe  was  his  mother,  and  bad  four 
children  by  her ;,  but  afterwards,. being  informed 
of  his  ini:eft,  he  quitted  the  throng  and,  thinking 
himfelf  unworthy  of  the  light,  put. put.  his  eyes. 
Eteocles  and  Polynicbs,  who  were  celebrated 
amongft  theGrceks,  were  born  of  this  mceftuons 
marriage.'  ■ 

OEGWAf  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Gold  Coaft, 
ftanding,  according  to  Artus  on  the  brow  of  an 
eminence,  rifing  gradually  by  a  gentle  afcent  to  a 
confi^erable  height,  and  defended  by  rocks  a- 
gainft  which  the  waves  beat  with  the  utmofl  vio- 
lence, the  noife  of  which  is  heard  at  a  great  dif- 
tance.  Barbot  afiirms,  that  Oegwa  contains  a- 
bove  500  houfe8^,  disjoined  by  narrow  crooked 
ftreets ;  and  that  frpm  the  fea  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  amphitheatre.  Des  Marchais  reduces, 
the  number. of  houfes  to  400,  in  the  centre  of 
whicb  (lands  a  large  fquare  building,  the  repofi- 
tory  of  their  gold  duft  and  other  commcdttic^ 
The  houfes  are  built  of  earth  and  clay,  but  con- 
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tenienty  and  well  fumfihed,  with  chairs,  ftools, 
mat  Rt  carpus;  earthen  pots,  and  even  looking- 
gLafles,  which  laft  they  purcbafe  fVbfn  the  Euro- 
peapB.  No  part  of  the  coaft  10  'b^tt^r  provided 
with  an  kinds  of  eatables,  wbiph  afe  ftnt  in  ^om 
the  adjacent  cantons,  and  Told  in  public  naarltets. 
Every  thiiig  is.  bought  and  fold  with  gold  duft, 
lArhich  is  the  ftatidard  of  all  other  commodities, 
and  brought  hither  in  {Treat  <tuafktftie9  from  Feto, 
Abrambo,  Affiento,  and  MiHiditigo.  The  gold  is 
fold  by  weight,  and  th<«  quantity  determined  by 
nice  fcales,  made;in  the  coufitfy  befbre  it  was  fre- 
quented by  the  Europeans :  /2(  prb5f  tliat  thofe 
ziegroeA  are  not  ignorant  of  the?  fefihed  principles 
of  mechanics.  Next -to  gold,  the  chief  commtrce 
of  the  place  coiififts  in  the  fa!e  of  fiih,'  of  which 
thev  catch 'prodiglotta  quantitiee  o^  the  coaft. 
Altbougn  the  natives  are  brave  and  warlike,*  yet 
ih  time  of  peace  no  people  are  morp  induftrious, 
their  whole  time  being  employed  inliatching  filh 
or  cultivating  the  foil.  They  areexttemely  expert 
in  throwing  the  line,  and  'flfhlfi^  lyy  the  hook ; 
nor  is  their  intrepidity  in  purlViing''theTr  employ- 
mente  in  all  kinds  of  weather  lefs  aftoniimng. 
Every  day  tn  the^eek,  except  WedrfefdAjr,  which 
is  facred!^to  the  Fetiche,  they  emplov  in  their 
feveral  occupations,  and  no  feafon  'df  the  year  is 
exempted  from  fifhtng.  Theif  cadties  'leather 
ilorms  which  yould  endanger 'the  larg^  fhip- 
ping ;  and  the  negroes  take  advatHfage  of  tftofe 
feafoas  which  obfige  others  to*  difddntinue  thehr 
labours,  b^  throwing  their  lines  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs  in  tempeltuoAs  as  in  calm  weather. 

!x.)  OEI,  a  town  of  China;  In  Chett6. 
t,  3.)  OeI)  a  town  and  river  of  China,  in 
Chanting. 

•  OEILTAD.  »./  [from  o«V,  Frendi.]  Glance  j 
wink ;  token  of  the  eye. — 

She  gave  oeiliadt  and  mod  fpeaking  looks 

To  noble  Edm\md.   i  Shak.  Khig  Lear. 

OELAND,  an'ifland  of  Stir^^n,  fehted  on  the 
Baltic,  between  the  continent  of  Gc^thland  and 
the  ifle  of  Gothland.  It  lies  betweerf '5^  and  5  7^ 
Lat.  N.  and  between  17®  and  i8<»  of  Lbrt.  E.  It 
is  about  60  hiiles  long,  and  15  broad ;  having  a 
wholefome  air,  and  a  fertile  ^ot),  with  riling  hills, 
and  feveral  caftles.  It  has  about  700c  inhabitants, 
and  is  divided  into  four  provoftfhips.  The  foil  iS 
fertile.  "Borckholm  is  the  capital. 

OELFELDT,  a  town  of  Sasconyi  in  Magde- 
burg, on  fhe  Aller ;  15  mileis  E.  Of  Brunfwick. 
Lon.  II.  lo.'E.  '  Lat.  54.  27.  N. 

OELPE,  a  to^n  of  Germany,  ift  Berg. 

(i .)  GELS,  a  principality  of  SileGa,  botmded  on 
the  S.  by  thdfe  of  Oppeln,  Brleg,  and  Breflau  j 
W.  by  Wohlau,  and  N*  and  E.  by  Poland.  Th'e 
foil  18  fandy. 

(i.)Oel8,  the  capital,  of  the  abote  territory. 
It  has  a  palace  for  the  prince;  with  one  Popiih 
and  two  Lutheran  churches.  It  wa*  three  times 
almoft  deftroyed  "by  fire;  viz.  in  15^9  and  1730, 
by  accidents;  and  in  1634,  by  the  Imperialifts. 
It  16  24  miles  ENE.  of  Brellaa^and  at  ^.  of  Brieg. 
Lon.  3^.  14.  E.  Ferro.    Lat.  514  4.  N. 

DELSEN,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  MeUTen. 

OELSNITZ,  a  town  of  S.txowjr,  in  Vogtland, 
^  m.  S \Vi  of  Drefdea,  and  to  S?W.  of  Zwickau. 


GENANTHE,  WATsa  dropwort,  a  gcnos  of 
the'  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  piat)t9 ;  ;and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing Under  the  4^th  order,  UmbeUata,  The  florets 
are  difform ;  thnfe  of  the  difc  feffile  and  barren ; 
the  fruit  crpwned  with  the  calyx.  There  are  5 
fpecitfs  ;  Of  which  the  moft  remarkable  is  the 

OeNAtfi'TiE  CkocATAi  or  HeHLOCK  Drop- 
WORT,  growing  frequently  on  the  banks  of  ditcher, 
rivers,  and  lakes,  in  many  parts  of  Britain.  Tbc 
root  and  leaves'  are  ftrong  poifon ;  feverd  per- 
fons  have  perifhM  by  eating  it,  through  miftake, 
for  water  parfnips  or  for  celery,  which  laft  it  re- 
fenibles  pretty  much  in  its  leaves.  Lobel  calls 
tms  plant  cmanthe  nquatica  iUnta/ade*  It  ^rows  in 
'  great  plenty  all  Over  Pemhrokefti.ire,  and  is  called 
by  the  inhabitants.  ^j^j(n^r/i^.r^/:  it  is  much 
ufed  by  them,  in  cataplafms,  for  it^  felon  or  worft 
kind  'of  whitlow.  They  eat  fome  part^  of  it,  but 
carefully  avbi^  the  roots  and'ftalk.  Thefe  indeed 
are  moft  pernicious,  and^grove  mftantly  fajal,  un- 
lefs  a  priiper  remedy  is  applied!  /this  plant  is  fo 
extremely  like  celery,  and.  fo  apt  to  be  miftaken 
for  it,  that  it  cannot  be  c^nough  guarded  againft. 
In  P!ate  CCXLVIII,  X  is  tjie;fhape  of  the  root ; 
Of  The  part  cut  off  from  the  ftaJk ;  ^,  A  branch 
taken  from  the  bottom  of  thie  ftalk,  where  the 
leaves  are  largeft^  t,  A  |pp  branch  with  the  um- 
bels'of  flowers  ;  di  An  aijlerior  view  of  the  flouxr 
In  its  ^natural  fize;  «,  A  pofterior  view  of  the 
'feme ;  /,  The  anterior  appearance  of  the  flower 
through,  a  microfcope  \  gy  The  pofterior  view  of 
the  fame;  hi  A  view  pf  ,t)i^  rudiments  of  the 
fruit  after  the  decay  of  the  flower  :  i.  The  fame 
magnified  ;  A  *  The  ftiape  of  a  leaf  of  celery ;  B, 
A  leaf  of  parfley.-;— Thefe  two  are  printed,  to  pre- 
vent any  unhappy  tpiftakc  iii  eating  the  poifooous 
plant  tnftcad  of  cither.  ^Vc  have  add^d  to  the 
figures  of  this  dangerous  plant  thefe  leaves  of 
celery  and  parfley,  which,  as  we  have  f.iid,  it 
greatly  refembles*  in  order  to  iliow  our  readen: 
how  careful  they  ought  to  bo,  in  cafe  of  an  acci- 
dent becaufe  of  this  fimilarityi 
■QEWE;  an  ancient  town  of  Arg6lis. 

•  .  OE'NE A,  a  river  of  Affyria.  Aimruan. 
OENlGLlA.    SeetXKrctiA. 

'  C>EOTtJS;  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  king  of  Ca!y- 
"donia-  in-  JSitolia,  fon  of  Parthaon»  grandlbn  cf 
Ncfrtmie,  and  father  pf  Mbleagee,  Tydfu?, 
DElAvnv4,*  &c.  (See  thefe  articles.)  He  was 
driven  fioftm'his  throne  by  the  fons  of  his  brotbe. 
Agrius,'  but  i-eftoi*ed  by  his  grandfon  Diomedes, 
knd  died  at  Oe?;e. 

OENK^fE,  a  fpccies  of  iris.  Sec  Iris»  K*  3. 

OENOE.    See  Oene,  and  Oenona. 

pENOMAIt/S,  in  fabulous  hiftorv,  the  fon  of 
Mars  by  Stetopc,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and 
fathef  gf 'fclippotlamia  the  Avife  of  Pelops.  ^^^ 
Pelops. 

•  (i.)  OENONA,  the  ancient  name  of  JEcinA. 

•  (2,  3.)  Oenoma,  or  Oenoe,  a  towns  of  Attics. 
OENONE5  a  nymph  of  Mount  Ida,  daughter 

of  the  Cebrenus,  and  wife  of  Paris,  before  he  was 
known  to  be  the  fon  of  K.  Pritm.  Being  endncii 
with  the  fpirit  of. prophecy^  {h6  foretold  to  him, 
that  hia  voyage  to  jDreece  would  be  attended 
with  the  ruin  of  his  family  and  Country;  and 
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that  he  t^auld  return  to  her  for  aid  at  the  hour  of 
bis  death :  nil  which  happened,  and  Oenone  killed 
herftlfonhisbody.    Sec  Paris,  N°  I. 

OENOPIA,  an  anoient  name  of  JEgina, 

OENOPION,  king  of  Chios,  a  fon  of  Thefeua 
and  Ariadne.    See  Orion,  N^  a. 

OENOPTJE,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  kind  of 
cenfors'  at  Athens,  who  regulated  entertainments, 
and  took  care  that  none  drank  too  much,  nor  tQo 
little. 

OENOS,  Ifrom  Oo«f,  vinum,  wine,]  in  orni- 
thology, the  name  ofed  by  authors  for  the  ftock- 
dove,  or  wood-pigeon,  called  alfo  by  fome  yiN ago, 
from  its  wine  colour;  fomewhat  lai^ger  than 
the  common  pigeon,  but  of  the  fame  ihape  and 
general  colour.  Its  qeck  is  of  a  fine  changeable 
hoe,  at  differently  oppofed  to  the  light;  and  its 
hreaftf  ihoolders,  and  wings,  are  of  a  fine  purplifh 
bne,  or  red  wine  colour*  Its  legs  are  red,  and 
feathered  a  little  below  the  joint.  See  Columba, 

N°  I.  ^  4. 

OENOTHERA,  treb  primrosb,  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  odandria 
dafs  of  plants  ^  and  in  the  natural  method  rank- 
ing under  the  17th  order,  Odycantheifut,  The 
calyx  is  quadrifid ;  thb  petals  4 ;  the  capfule  cylin- 
dric  beneath ;  the  feeds  naked.  There  are  7  fpe- 
ctee;  the  moft  remarkable  are  tbefe: 

I.  Oenothera  Biennis,  the  comtilon  biennial 
tree  primrofe,  bath  a  long,  thick,  deeply  flrik- 
ing  root ;  crowned  with  many  large,  oval,  fpear- 
(haped,  plane,  fpreading  leaves;  upright,  thick, 
firm,  rough,  hairy  flems,  rifing  three  or  four  feet 
high;  garnifhed  with  long,  narrow,  lanceolate, 
dofe-fitting  leaves,  irregularly;  and  at  all  the 
axillas,  from  the  middle  upwards,  large  bright 
yellow  flowers. 

a.  Oenothera  Fruticosa,  the  fhrubby,  nar- 
row-leaved,  perennial  tree  primrofe,  hath  long 
thick  roots  3  upright  under-fhrubby  like  red  ftems, 
two  or  three  feet  high:  fpear-(haped, lightly-in- 
dented leaves;  and  at  the  azillas  pedunculated 
clufters  of  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  pedicel- 
lated,  acute-angled  capfules. 

3.  Oenothera  Octovalvis,  the  eight-valv- 
ed,  fmootb,  biennial  tree  primrofe,  hath  upright, 
firm,  fomewhat  hairy  ftems,  rifing  a  yard  high ; 
oblong,  fpear«fiiaped,  pointed,  plane,  fmooth 
leaves;  and  at  the  axillas  large  bright  yellow 
ilowers. 

4.  Oenothera  Pomila,  the  low  perennial 
tree  primrofe,  bath  fibrous  r)3ots,  crowned  with 
many  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  clofe-fitting  iiraves ;  flen> 
der  herbaceous  flems  from  xo  to  11  inches  long ; 
gamiflied  with  fpear-fhaped,  blunt,  fmooth  leaves, 
having  very  fliort  foot-ftalks;  and  at  ihe  axillas 
finalHfh  bright  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  by  acute 
angled  captules^— All  thefe  plants  flower  very  pro- 
fnfely  in  June  and  July,  coming  out  almoft  half 
the  kn^  of  the  ftalks  from  the  axillas ;  ^nd  as 
the  ftalk  advances  in  ftature,  new  flowers  are  pro- 
duccd,  focceeding  tbofe  below ;  in  v^hicb  order 
the  plants  continue  flowering  from  atx>ut  mid- 
fumnier  till  OSober :  each  flower  is  moderately 
large  and  confpicuous,  confining  of  four  plane 
petaii,  which  with  the  calyx  form  a  vefy  long 
tube  below,  and  fpreading  above,  generally  ex- 
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pand  moll  towards  the  evening ;  and  are  fbcceed* 
ed  by  plenty  of  feed  in  autumn.  Thefe  plantt 
are  exotics  from  America ;  but  are  all  very  haitiyy 
profper  in  any  common  foil  and  Gtuation,  and 
have  been  long  in  the  Englifh  gardens,  efpecially 
the  three  firfl  forts;  but  the  Oenothera  biennis  10 
the  mofl  commonly  known.  They  are  proper  to 
be  employed  as  plants  of  ornament  for  embellifh- 
ing  the  pleafure  garden  ;  they  may  be  placed  any- 
where, and  will  tStQ.  a  very  agreeable  variety  3 
or  4  months  with  their  plentiful  blow  of  flowers*  . 
The  biennial  kinda  ipuft  be  raifed  annually  from 
feed,  for  they  totally  p^rifh  after  they  have  flow- 
ered. But  the  perennials,  once  raifed,  continue 
for  years  by  the  root.  The  propagation  of  all  the 
forts  Is  by  feed,  and  the  perennial  alfo  by  parting  • 
the  roots.  ^ 

OENOTR],  the  people  of  Oehotria.  Thefe 
Oenotrians  were  called  Abori^nes;  and  after  they 
had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  a  war  with 
the  Siculi,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  a  colony 
of  the  Pelafgi,  who  came  out  of  Theflaly  into 
Italy,  after  having  been  driven  from  the  former 
country. 

OENOTRIA,  an  ancient  natne  of  Italy ;  fo 
called  from  the  Oenotri,  {Fir^\  who  inhabit* 
ed  between  Paeilum  and  Tarentum  (0«mO>  ^^i* 
ginally  Arcadians  fDurninfius  Haliearfwjpnujf  who 
came  under  the  condud  of  Oenotrus,  fon  of 
Lycaon,  17  generations  before  the  war  of  Troy,' 
or  459  years,  at  97  years  each  generation,  and 
gave  name  to  the  people.  Cato  derives  the  name 
&om  OenotnUi  king  of  the  Sabines  and  Etriifcans; 
hut  Varro  from  Oe:fotrm%  king  of  the  Latins ;  and 
Servius  from  the  Greek  name  for  wine,  for  whidi 
Italy^as  famous  ;  6f  which  opinion  is  Strabo. 

OENOTRIDES,  two  fmall  iflands  in  the 
Tufcan  fea,  over  againft  Velia,  a  town  of  Lucania, 
called  Pontia  and  Ifcia;  now  Perata  and  Ifchta^  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Principato  Citra,  on  the  W.  of 
Naples;  fo -called  from  the  Oenotri.  Strabo. 
Pliny, 

0£NOTRUS,  the  fon  of  Lycaon,  and  6tb  in 
defcent.  from  Phoroneus,  the  firfl  king  of  Argoe» 
who  reigned  about  A.A.C.  1750,  was  the  founder 
of  the  firfl  Greek  colony  in  Italy.    See  Oeno- 

TRIA. 

OENUPHIS,  an  ancient  Egyptian  aflronomeri* 
and  priefl  of  On.    See  Oi^,  N°  4* 

OEl^US^,  iflands  near  Chios.  Plin.  v.  31. 
.  OEPEN,  or  EuPEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Ourte,  and  ci-devant  duchy  of  Ltm- 
burg,  on  the  Weze ;  famous  for  its  cloth  roanu* 
fadtures,  which  are  faid  to  equal  thofe  of  England. 
It  is  ]  6  miles  S.  of  Aix  La  Chapelle.  . 

*  O'ER,  contra^ed  from  infer.    See  Over.— 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 

O'^r-run  with  wrinkle^  and  defaced  with  tears. 
^  MS/on* 

OERL|  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Roer,  and  late  duchy  of  Pruffian  Goelderlaod  ;  10 
miles  NW.  of  Venloo. 

OERNETZ,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Dalecarlia, 
where  the  Great  Guftavus  Vafa  took  refuge ;  5 
miles  S.  of  Fahlun. 

OEROE,  an  it1an4  of  fioeotia,  formed  by  the 
Afopus.  Hcrod&t,  iyi.  c.  sp* 
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.  OERTZ,  a  river  of  Lower  Saxony,  which  runs 
ratc»  i^e  AUier,  4  nUes  W  ot  Zell. 

OESCfl,  or  Oex,  a  'town  of  Switzerland,  fn 
Bern'.* ;  19  mil«s  S*  of  Friburjr. 

OE8EL,  an  ifland  of  the  Bakic  fea,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  gulf  of  Livonia.  It  is  about  70  miles 
in  length,  and  50  in  breadth,  and  contains  to  pa/ 
rifhes.  It  is  defended  by  the  fprtrefres  ofAren- 
iburg  and  Sonnehurg.  It  Vie^  between  aa°  and 
a4'^  Lon.  El  and  between  58°  and  59**  Lit.  N. 

(i.),*  OESOPHAGUS.  «./  [from  o,cc(,  wicker, 
from  Tome  fimilitnde  in  the  ftru^ure  of  this 
part  to  the  contexture  of  that ;  and  payo  to  eat.] 
The  gullet ;  a  long,  large,  and  roupd  c^nal,  that 
defcends  fron^  the  mouth,  lying  all  along  between 
the  windpipe  and  the  joints  of  the  neck  and  back, 
to  the  fifth  jtwrit  of  the  hack,  where  it  turns  a  little 
to  the  right,  and  gives  way  to  the  defccnding 
aitery  ;  and  both  run  by  one  another,  till  at  the 
ninth  the  oefopbagus  turns  again  to  the  left,  pierces 
the  midrifT,  and  is  codtfnued  to  the  left  orifice  of 
the  flomach.  gwwry.— Wounds  penetrating  the 
offophagus  and  afpera  arteria  require  to  be  ftttch- 
ed  ciofe,  efpecially  thdfc  of  the  oefophagusy  where 
the  fu(tenance  and  faliva  fo  contiliualiy  prefliiAh 
into  it.  IVifeman*s  Surgery. 

Ji.)  Oesophagus.    See  AkatomV,  Index. 

OESTRICH.  See  Estrich,  N^  3.  By  the  laft 
divifton  of  the  countries  on  the  left  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  it  is  now  in  the  dep.  of  the  Rhine  and 
Mofelle. 

OBSTRINGEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
iftte  biOiopric  of  Spire,  now  included  in  the  French 
empire  and  department  of  Mont  Tonncre;  14 
miles  £.  of  Spire. 

OESTRUS,  in  zoblbgy,  a  genus  of  infeas  be- 
longing  to  the  order  of  diptera.  It  has  no  mouth ; 
but  three  punctures,  without  trunk  or  beak :  An- 
tenna taper,  proceeding  from  a  lenticular  joint. 
See  Plate  246.  This  is  one  of  the  mod  curious 
genera  of  infedts.  They  are  diftinguifhed  into 
feveral  fpecfes,  named  from  the  different  places 
wherein  they  depoiit  their  eggs.  Some,  knowing 
that  their  eggs  cannot  be  hatched  but  under  the 
ikins  of  living  creatures,  fuch  as  bulls,  cows,  rein- 
deer, flags,  and  camels,  fix  upon  them  at  fhe  in- 
ftant  of  laying  their  eggs.  From  the  hinder  part 
of  their  body  iffues  a  whimbic  of  wonderful  ftruc- 
ture.  It  is  afcaly  cylinder,  compofed  <lf  4  tubes, 
which  draw  out  like  the  pieces  of  a  fpying-glafs ; 
the  laft  is  armed  with  3  hooks,  aud  is  the  gimblet 
wjth  which  the  oRftri  bore  through  the  tough 
^  hide^of  homed  cattle.  The  animal  feems  to  ex- 
perience no  pain  from  the  pun^re,  unlefs  the 
infeA,  plonging  too  deep,  attacks  fome  nervous 
fibre ;  in  which  cafe,  the  beaft  runs  about»  and 
becomes  furious.  The  eggs  being  hatched,  the 
grub  feeds  on  the  matter  of  the  wound.  The 
place  of  its  abode  forms  upon  the  body  of  ttie 
quadrupeds  a  bunch  fometimes  above  an  inch 
high.  When  full  grown,  the  larva  breaks  through 
the  tumor,  and  Ilides  down  to  the  ground  \  for 
doing  which,  it  takes  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
that  it  maytieither  be  overpowered  b/tbe  heat 
of  the  day,  nor  chilled  by  the  cold  of  the  night : 
it  then  digs  itfelf  a  burrow,  into  which  it  retires. 
Its  fkin  grows  hard,  and  turns  to  a  very  folid 
flicU.    There  it  is  truisformed  to  a  cbyfelisi  and 
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afterwards  to  a  winged  in  fed.  The  flieU  wher^' 
iu  the  oeflrus  is  inclofed,  is  of  fo  ftrong  a  texture, 
that  it  could  not  make  its  way  out,  if  at  one  of 
the  ends  there  were  not  a  fmall  ralve,  faftened 
only  by  a  very  flight  filament.  The  firft  pufti  the 
ceflrus  makes,  the  door  gives  way,  and  the  prifon 
opens.  The  tnfed  wings  its  way  to  woods  and 
places  frequented  by  cattle.  There  are  5  fpecies, 
•viz. 

•t.  Oestrus  Bovis,  the  breeze  or  gad-fly.— 
Thorax  yellow,  with  a '  black,  tFanfverfe  tioe  be- 
tween the  wings:  Abdomen  tawny,  with  fine 
black  tranfvcrfe  lines ;  laft  fegment  Uack :  Wings 
white,  with  a  brown  tranfverfe  line,  and  three 
brown  fpots.  Size  of  the  large  blue  fly.  Depo- 
fits  its  eggs  under  the  fkin  on  the  backs  of  oxen, 
where  the  maggots  are  nourifhed  the  whole  win- 
ter t'!*  the  month  of  June;*  and  plague  the  cattle 
fo  ail  fummer,  that  they  are  obliged  to  fly  for 
refuge  into  tiie  water,  and  dare  not  qait  it  the 
whole  day. 

%.  Oestrus  Hamorrhoidaus* — ^Body  long, 
black,  covered  with  tawny  hair ;  middle  of  the 
thorax  tefs  hairy ;  wings  immaculate ;  antenns 
very  fhort :  Length  half  an  inch.  Depofits  iti 
eggs  in  the  redtum  of  horfes,  and  occafions  them 
great  torment.    See.BoTTS. 

3.  Oestrus  Kasalis. — Body  black;  but  the 
head,  thorax,  and  abdomen,  covered  with  pale 
red  hair,  except  the  firft  fegment  of  the  latter, 
which  is  covered  with  white  hair  i  the  wings  im- 
maculate. Breeds  in  the  fauces  of  horfes,  enter- 
ing by  their  nofc. 

4  Oestrus^  Ovis,  the  grey  fy. — Spotted  with 
black ;  front  pale  yellOW  ;  legs  brownifh  ;  wings 
with  fhort  black  veins;  length  half  an  inch.  Breeds 
in  the  frontal  finus  of  fheep ;  where  the  maggots, 
hatched  from  the  eg^s,  lodge  the  whole  winter, 
vellicating  the  internal  membranesy  and  often 
bringing  on  death. 

5.  Oestrus  Tarandi.^ — ^Thorax  yellow |  with 
a  block  line  between  the  wings,  which  are  imma- 
culate :  Abdomen  tawny,  lafl  fbgment  black.  In- 
feft,  the  back  of  the  rein-deer,  fo  as  greatly  to  re- 
tard, the  breed.  The  rein-deer  of  Lapland  are 
obliged  every  year  to  fly  to  the  Alpine  mountains, 
to  cfcape  the  purfuit  of  thefe  infeds;  yet  a  fourth 
part  of  their  number  perifh  by  them  at  two  years 
old ;  the  reft  are  emaciated,  and  have  their  fkins 
fpoiled. 

(i.)  OETA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  mountaia 
of  ThelTaly,  extending  from  Thermopylae  W.  to 
the  Sinus  Ambracius  and  in  fome  meafure  cut- 
ting at  rigiit  angks  the  mountainous  country 
ftretching  out  between  Pamaffus  on  the  S.  and 
Pindus  on  the  N.  At  Thermopylx  it  is  very 
rough  and  hfgh7  rifing  and  ending  in  (harp  and 
fteep  rocks,  affording  a  narrow  paffage  between 
it  and  the  fea  from  Theflaly  to  Locris,  {Strahc^) 
with  two  paths  over  it ;  the  one  above  Trachist 
very  fleep  and  high ;  the  other  through  the  coun« 
try  of  the  iBnianes,  much  eafier  ^d  readii^r  for 
travellers ;  by  this  it  was  that  Leonidas  was  at- 
tacked in  rear  by  the  Perfians.  {P^aufajiias).  Here 
Hercules  laid  himlelf  on  the  funeral  pile ;  {Sil'tus 
Italiauj  Ovid  J ;  the  fpot  thence  called  PvRi. 
according  to  Livy,  who  fays,  \hat  the  extreme 
mountains  to  rbt  £.  arc  called  OrX^^  andbenoe 
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the  poets  allegey  that  day,  night,  fuo,  and  ftars, 
2rofe  from  Oeta»  (Seneca^  Stat'tust  Siiim  ItaHcuSf 
Cotuiiusf  Vir^s  CttZrATy^— cirqumftiances  which 
ibow  th^  height  of  this  mountain.  It  is  sow 
called  Bamna, 

(t.)  Oeta,  a  town  near  Thermopylae  at  the 
foot  of  the  above  mountain. 

OETEROA.    See  Oubterqa. 

(i)  OETING,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper 
Bararia,  under  the  jurifdidtion  of  Burkhaufen.  It 
is  divided  into  the  upper  and  the  lower  town,  and 
featdd  on  the  Inn,  8  miles  W.  of  Burkhaufen. 
There  is  a  great  refort  of  pilgrims  to  the  old 
chapel,    ton.  II.  47.  £.    Lat.  48.  o.  N. 

(3.)  Oetin^,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Saabia«  bounded  on  the  N.  and  £.  by 
Franconiat  S.  by  the  duchy  of  Neuburg,  ai^d  W. 
by  that  of  WJrtemberg.  It  is  about  40  miles  from . 
£.  to  W.  and  30  from  N.  to  S. 

(3*)  Obtimg,  or)  the  capital  of  the  above 

OETINGEN,  3  county,  is  feat^M  on  the 
Wimizt ;  14  miles  S.  of  Anfpach,  and  16  N W.  of 
Donawert.    Lon.  10.  45.  E.    Lat.  48.  5a.  N. 

OETSKAIA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Irkutik,  40 
miles  N.  of  Irkutik. 

OETTINGEN.  J  ^^  Obtimg,  N°  i,  a,  and  3. 

OETYLUM,  or  5  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia* 

OETYLUS,  5  in  which  Serapis  had  a  tem- 
ple. Paitfan,  iii.  15. 

OEUlLf  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Cher,  in  the  department  of  the  Allien 

OEX.    SeeOESCH. 

(i.)  OEYRAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftre- 
madura,  on  tbe  Tagus ;  8  miles  W.  of  Lilbon. 

(a.)  Obyhas,  New,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  An- 
gola. 

OEZEL.    See  Oesel. 

*  OF.  prff.  [of,  Saxon.]  i.  It  is  put  before  the 
fabftantive  that  follows  another  in  conftruAion ; 
as,  ofthefepart  vaereflcnn;  that  \%faft  oftbefe. — 
I  cannot  inftantiy  raife  up' the  grofs 

£^full  three  thoufand  ducats.  Sbak» 

-^Ue  to  his  natural  endowments  of  a  large  inven- 
tion,-a  ripe  judgment,  and  a  ftrong  memory,  has 
joined  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts.  Dryden, 
—All  men  naturally  fly  to  God  in  extremity;  and 
the  moft  atheiftical  perfon  in  the  woHd,  when 
forfaken  of  all  hopes  of  any  other  relief,  is  forced 
to  acknowledge  him.  TUhtfon,— The  routing  <^ 
the  mind'  with  fome  degrees  of  vigour,  does  fet  it 
free  from  thofc  idle  companions.  Locke. — The 
value  of  land  is  raifed  only  by  a  greater  plenty  of 
money.  LoeJte^ — ^They  will  receive  it  at  laft  with 
an  ample  .accumulation  of  Intereft.  ^SmaUridge. 
a.  It  is  put  after  fuperlative  adjedfvcs. — The  moft 
renowned  of  all  are  thofe  to  whom  the  name  is 
given  Pbilippiops.  Jibbof^  Defcription  of  the  World, 
—We  protefs  to  be  animated  with  the  beft  hopes 
ofinj  men  in  the  world,  Tillotfin, — At  midnight, 
the  mtft  difmal  and  unfeafonable  time  of  all 
others,  all  thofe  virgins  arofe  and  trimmed  their 
lan^>s.  TUhtfm.'^'We  are  not  to  defcribe  our 
Ihepherds  as  ihepberds  at  this  day  really  are,  but 
as  they  may  be  conceived  then  to  have  been, 
when  the  beft  of  men.  followed  the  employment. 
/•e^.— Peace,  ofzW  worldly  bleflings,  is  the  moft 
salnable.  SmaV.    5.  From.<-The  captain  of  the 
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Helots,  with  a  blow  whofe  violence  grew  o/Fury, 
not  ^ftrength,  or  o/'ftrength  proceeding  of  fury  ^ 
ftruck  Palladius  upon  the  fide  or  the  head.  Sid* 

One  that  I  brought  up  of  &  puppy.  Sbak, 
— ^He  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englifli- 
man,  and  fwore  he  would  pay  him  again  when  he 
was  able.  ShaJ^.-^lt  was  called  Corey ra,  of  Cor- 
cyra  the  daughter  of  JBfopus.   Sandj/j  Travels* 

4.  Concerning ;  relating  to.-^  ^      * 

The  quarrel  is  not  now  ofUme  and  tribute, 

Or  9/"  wrongs  done  unto  confederates, 

But  for  your  own  republick.  Ben  Jonfoiu 

— This  cannot  be  underftood  of  the  firft  difpoH- 

tio'n  of  the  waters,  as  they  weiv  before  the  flood. 

Burnet. — ^AU  have  this  fenfe  of  war.  Smallridge. 

5.  Out  of.— 

Yet  ei^this  little  he  had  fomfe  to  fpare,  - 
To  feed  the^  familhM,  and  to  clothe  the  bare* 

Drydctu 
Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  hufband  loft, 
Lo,  all  that^s  left  ^him,  thy  huiband's  ghoft. 

Dryden^ 

6.  Among. — He  is  the  only  perfon  of  all  others 
for  an  epic  poem.  Dryden,-^ 

Of^W  our  heroes  thou  canft  boaft  alone, 
That  Jove,  whene'er  he  thunders,  calls  thee  Ton. 

Dryden. 
-^Neither  can  I  call  to  mind  any  clergyman  of 
my  own  ac()uaintance  who  is  wholly  exempt  from 
this  error.  S<wifu    7.  By.    Thib  fenle  was  once 
very  frequent,  but  is  not  now  in  ufe^ — 
She  dying 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excusM 
O/*  every  bearer.  Sbak* 

Though  gre.1t  ftates  by  her  fiipport  do  (land,. 
Yet  (he  herfeif  fupported  is' o/*  none.  Daviej. 
—I  was  friendly  entertained  of  the  Engliih  conful. 
Safidyj»—Lch  a  more  honourable  man  than  thofe 
be  bidden  ^him.  Nelfon^s  FeJivaU.  8.  Accord- 
ing to.— 

Thefenate 
And  people  of  Rome,  ^  their  accuftom'd  great- 

nefs. 
Will  ftiarply  and  feverely  vindicate 
Kot  only  any  fad,  but  any  pradice 
Againft  theftate.  Ben  Jonfor^t  Catiline. 

— ^They  do  fright  belong  to  you.  Tillotfon*j  JDr- 
dkatlon^^ 

Tancred,  whofe  delight 
Was  plac'd  in  his  fair  daughter's  daily  fight, 
Q/cuftom,  when  his  ftate  affairs.were  done^ 
Would  pafs  his  pleating  hours  with  her  aloiie. 

Dryden. 
9.  Noting  power,  ability,  choice,  or Ifpontaneity ; 
with  the  reciprocal  pronoun^ — Some  foils  put 
forth  odorate  herbs  ^themfelves ;  as  wild  thyme* 
Bacons/Nat.  Blft.^JOf  himfelf  man  is  confeflcdly 
unequal  to  his  duty.  Stepb^-^lhe.  Venice  glaflei 
would  crack  ^tbemfelves.  Boyk. — 
Q/* himfelf  is  none. 
But  that  eternal  infinite  and  one. 
Who  never  did  begin,  who  ne'er  can  end. 

Dryden* 
The  thirfty  cattle  ^themfelves  abftain'd 
From  water,  and  their  grafiy  fare  difdain'd. 

Dryden* 
— *To  aflert  mankind  to  haye  been  ^f  himfelf,  and 
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iffitliaut «  Cfufet  hath  this  ittMC^ble  objcaiao 
Againft  it>  that  we  plainly  fce  every  man  to  be  iFrom 
another.  TiHot/on.-^'No  bodies  can  either  move  qf 
{hemlblvesy  or  o/themfelves  ilter  the  direction  of 
♦heir  motion.  Cbeyne^ — A  free  people*  as  foon  as 
they  fall  into  any  ads  of  civil  fociety,  do4/*thcm- 
felves  divide  into  three  pov^ers.  S*wtft» — 
However,  it  was  civil  in  an^el  or  elf; 
For  he  ne*er  could  have  fillM  it  fo  well  ^him- 

feif.  •  s^ift* 

f  o.  Noting  properties,  qualities,  or  condition.— 
He  was  a  man  of  a  decayed  fortune,  and  of  no 
good  education.    Clarendon^^Tht  colour  of  a 
body  may  be  changed  by  a  liquor  which  of  itfelf 
is  o^no  colour,  provided  it  be  faline.  ^/r.— 
The  frelh  egfantine"exhal'd  a  breath, 
WhoTe  otiours  were  of  pow'r  to  raife  firom 
death.  Dryden. 

-^A  man  may  fufpeod  tbe  aft  of  his  choice  from 
being  determined  for  or  agaioft  the  thing  propofed, 
tnr  he  has  examined  whether  it  be  really  qf  a 
nature,  in  itfelf  and  confequeoces,  to  make  him 
bappy  or  no.  £of>tr.— The  value  of  lapd  is  raifed, 
when,  remaining  of  the  fame  fertility,  it  comes  to 
yield  more  rent.  Locke,    ii.  Noting  cxtraftion.— 
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mean  beneficeoce  and  candour,  is  th^  produ^  of 
right  reafoo  ;  which  of  neceflity  wil!  give  allow- 
ance to  the  failures  of  others,  by  confidering  that 
there  is  nothing  pcrfedt  m  mankind,  H^fjdm,  ii. 
Noting  proportion. — How  many  are  there  r/  an 
hundred,  even  amongft  fcbolars  themftlves.  iw^ir. 
%%,  Noting  kind  or  fpecies.— To  cultivate  tht 
advantages  of  fuccefs,  is  an  affair  ^f  the  cabioet. 
Swtft*  33.  It  is  put  before  an  indefinite  exprJ. 
fion  of  time :  as,  g^Iate,  in  late  times ;  of  o'd,  in 
old  time  — Q/late,  divers  learned  men  have  adopted 
the  three  hypoftatical  principles.  Boyte.— 
In  days  ^old  there  liv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 

A  valiant  prince,  and  Thefeus  was  bis  name. 

Drjitn, 

OFANTO.    See  Offanto. 

OFESCA,  a  town  of  Servia,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  Danube,  oppofite  Bt^l^rade. 

(1.)  *  OFF.  adv.  [a/,  Dalch.]  i.  Of  this  ad- 
verb the  chief  ufe  is  to  conjoin  it  with  verbs;  as, 
to  come  off;  to  fly  off}  which  are  found  under 
the  verbs,  a.  It  is  generally  oppofed  to  m :  as, 
to  U|r  on;  to  take  offl  In  this  cafe  it  fignifies 
difunion;  leparation;  breach  of  continuity.— Since 
the  wifdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have  roy 
cap  than  my  heart,  I  will  pra^le  the  infimiating 


II, 

Lunsford  was  a  man  (/an  ancien' falnijy  in  Suflex. 

Clar* — Mr  Rowe  was  bom  of  in  ancient  family  in  nod,  and  be  o|^to  theai  moft  counterfeixly.  Shot, 
lievonChire.  Rowe'j  Life.  la.  Noting  adhereoce,  — Where  are  you,  Sir  John  ?  Come>  ofwixh  youi 
or  belonging.—  boots.  Sbak.-^ 

Tuba!,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  o^my  tribe.  Sec 

Will  furnifti  me.  Sbak.  Mereb.  of  Venice. 

Pray  that  in  towns  and  temples  o/" our  own. 

The  name  of  great  A.ichifea  may  be  known. 

Drjden. 
%Z-  IJ^oting  the  matter  of  any  thing^-The  chariot 
«ras  all  of  cedar,  gilt,  and  adorned  with  cryftal, 
ftve  that  the  fore  end  had  pannels  o/*fapphires  fet 
f  n  borders  of  gold,  and  the  hinder  end  the  like  of 
4emeralds  of  th^  Pern  colour.  Bacor^s  New  Jtlaa- 
tis.— The  common  materials  which  the  ancients 
fnade  their  fliips  of  were  the  wild  alh,  the  ever- 
green oak,  the  beech,  and  the  alder.  Arbuthnot  on 
Coim,  14.  Noting  the  motive. — ^It  was  not  of  my 
own  choice  I  undertook  this  work,  bryden.-^ 
O^his  grace  and  Ipfcorn  clemency. 

He  modifies  his  firft  fevere  decree.  Drydfti. 
%$•  Noting  form  or  manner  of  exiftence.— As  if 
our  Lord  had  not  left  q/'his  own  framing,  one 
ivfiich  might  remain  as  a  part  of  the  church  li- 
Ciirgy,  and  ferve  as  a  pattern  whereby  to  frame  all 
other  prayers  with  efficacy,  yet  j^citbout  fuper- 
flnity  of  words.  Hooker^  16.  Noting  fomething 
that  has  fome  particular  quality.->Mother,  fays 
the  thrufli,  never  had  any  fuch  a  friend  as  I  have  of 
this  fwallow.  No,  iays  flje,  nor  ever  mother  fuch 
B  fool  as  I  have  of  this  fame  tbruih.  VBftrange. 
17.  Noting  faculties  of  power  granted. — If  any 
man  minifter,  let  him  do  it  as  o/'the  ability  which 
God  giveth.  I  Beter  iv.  11.  18,  Noting  prefer- 
ence or  pollponence. — 

Your  highnefs  (hall  repofe  you  at  the  Tower. 

—I  do  not  like  the  Tower  ^any  place.    &bak. 
19.  Notify  change  of  one  ftate  to  another.—'       • 
O  milerablc  ^  happy  \  is  this  the  end 

Of  this,  new  glorious  world,  and  me  fo  late 

The, glory  of  that  glpry«  who  now  become 

Accurs'd  o/'bleflfcd  ?  MU*.  Par.  Lofl. 

$9^  Notj|\j{  i;i3ji^l]f.^CQQA'  nature^  by  wluch  I 


The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fital  tree  $ 
Then  rend  it  qffl  Drydec 

— A  piece  of  lilver  coined  for  a  (hilling,  that  has 
half  the  filver  clipped  <fft  is  no  more  a  (billinfr 
than  a  piece  of  wood,  which  was  once  a  fealed 
yard,  is  ftill  a  yard,  when  one  half  of  it  is  broke 
off.  Locke.    3.  It  fignifies  diftance. — 

Weft  of  this  foreft,  fcarcely  off^  mile. 
In.  goodly  form  t:omes  on  the  enemy.  Skid. 
— About  thirty  paces  off  were  placed  barque. 
bufiers.  Knoties.  4.  In  painting  or  ftatuary  it  fig- 
nifies  projeAion  or  relief.— This  comes  off  well 
a/)d  excellent.  &hak'  $•  It  Ognifies  evanefceoce; 
abfence  or  departure. — Competitions  intermit, 
and  go  of  and  on  «a6  ft  happens^  apon  this  or 
that  occafion.  VBflrange.  6.  It  tignifies  any 
kind  of  difappointment ;  defeat ;  interruptior ; 
adverfe  dividon:  at,  the  afiairis^;  the  match 
is  0;^.  7.  On  the  oppofite  fide  ot  a  queftion.— 
The  qneftions  no  way  touch  upon  puritanifm,  ei- 
ther ^or  on.  Sander  ton.  &,  From  ;  not  toward. 
•— Phtloclea  gave  herfelf  to  be  feen  unto  her  \i\Csi 
Aich  a  lightening  of  beauty  upoa  Zelmane,  that 
neither  ihe  could  look  on,  nor  would  look  cf. 
Sidney,  9,  Q^hand;  not  ftudied,— Several  ft  arts 
of  fancy  off  hand  look  well  enough.  VBflrange. 
10.  To  be  off.  In  common  talk,  fignifiet  to  re- 
cede from  an  intended  contract  or  defign.  xx. 
To  come  off.  To  efcape  by  fome  accident  or  fub- 
terfuge.  j%.  To  get  off.  To  make  efcape.  i.% 
To  go  off.  To  defert ;  to  abandon.  14.  To  go  t 
Applied  to  guns,  to  take' fire  and  be  difdharg 
borrowed  from  the  arrow  and  bow.  15.  fFell  or 
i//  of.  Having  good  or  bad  fuccefs,  f 6.  Off, 
whether  alone  or  iq  coropofition,  means,  eftbtr 
literally  or  figuratively,  disjundlion,  abfence,  pri- 
vation, or  diftance^ 
(»,)  *  Offr  inurj^  An  cxpreiSoa  of  abhor* 
^  ^  rencf, 
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ffciice.  or  ammmd  to  dtput^^Cg^!  or 
«vcr  from  thy  fighU  Smktn 

(3.)  *  OiF.  ^rep.  I*  Not  oa¥— FiDdtog  it  grow 
Ttolcnt  I  burat  it,  ami  felt  no  more  after  t!ie  tkiid 
time ;  was  never  o^  my  legs,  nor  kept  my  cham- 
ber a  liay.  TemfSk  t.  DilUAt  from.— Cioero's 
Tufculum  was  aft  a  p^ce  called  Grotto  Ferrate, 
about  two  milet  ^tbia  town,  tboitgh  moft  of  the 
mcxlcfn  wntera  h^re  fixed  it  to  Fre(catL  AMJiau 

OFFA,  or  Uffa,  an  Anglo-Saxon  monarch* 
K.  of  BAeicia>  who  fiiccetaded  Ethelbald,  A.  D. 
755.  He  treacberonfly  murdered  Ethelbert,  IL 
of  the  Baft  Asgle^  and  took  poifeiiioa  of  his 
kingdom.  As  an  atonement  be  gave  the  loth  of 
hit  goods  to  the  fM>or»  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  inftituted  the  tax  called  Pettr  Ptncd^  and 
buiit  the  monaftery  at  St  Alban'a.  He  alfo  Erected 
the  wall  which  hears  his  name.  See  Exglahd; 
f  13.    He  died  in  794. 

«  OFPAL. «./  \i^falU  fays  SBmuf\  that  which 
fiUs  from  the  table ;  perhaps  from  vffa^  Lat.]  x. 
Wafle  cneat;  that  which  is  not  eaten  at  the  table. 
—He  let  dut  the  oj^  of  his  meat  to  iateieft. 
Arbutlmoi*  %•  Carrion ;  coarle  fleih.^— 
1  iboiild  haire  fatted  all  tie  regioa  kites 

Wkh  this  flav^'s  t^.  Skak. 

Cram'd*  and  gorgM  nigh  burft. 

With  6ick'd  and  glnttcd  tfffkd.  MUf. 

3.  Refufe ;  that  which  is  thrown  away  as  of  ao 
value. — God  would  not  accqit  the  ofais  of  other 
profeffiooa.  S0uth.^ 

The  fgol  is  to  his  own  caft  ^fiiik  kind.  Ikyd. 
—They  commonly  fat  hogs  with  €^i  cons.  JKort. 
4>  Any  thiog  of  no  efteem.— 

What  traih  is  Rome  i  what  rubbUh  and  what 

0F.FAN£NGO»  aa  ancient  town  of  Italy,  ia 
the  dep.  of  the  Upper  Po»  diftviA  of  Crema,  and 
late  territory  of  Cremafico.  It  is  leated  near  &we* 
ral  canals  on  the  road  to  Brefcia^  and  contained 
iseo  citizene  in  1797. 

OFFANTO,  a  river  of  Naples>  which  riles  in 
the  Appenme  mountains,  in  Principato  Ultra; 
and  paffing  by  Conza  and  Monte  Verde»  fepa- 
ntet  Capitanata  from  BafiUcala  and  Perra^di  Baiw 
ri|  and  then  falls  into  the  Oolph  of  Venice,  near 
Salpe. 

Offa*s  Dvks,  as  entrenchment  caft  up  hy 
Offiit  a  Saxon  king,  to  defend  England  againft 
the  mcorfioas  of -the  Welch.  It  runs  through 
Herefordihire,  Shropfhirci  Montgomeryihire,  Ite* 
btghfliire,  and  Fliotfliiie. 

OFF£LING»  a  town  of  Auftria*  16  miles  SW. 
ofFreyberg. 

(i.)  OFFENBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  ICfn* 
boig  on  the  Maine,  containing  two  proteftant 
churches,  a  iynagogue  and  feveral  maoufa^ories: 
5  miles  £.  of  Francfbrt,  and  la  NB.  (tf  Darmftadt. 
loa.  8.  45  £•    Lat.  44-  53.  N. 

(a.)  Offbiibach,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
late  county  of  Sahn,  now  included  in  the  French 
empire  and  department  of  Mont  Tonnere  y  feated- 
<M  the  Gian,  4  milea  N£.  of  Lautercck,  and  33 
WNW.  of  Worms. 

OFF£NBCXJRG»  or)  a  town  of  Germany,  10 

.  OFFENBURG^        )  Snabia»  formevly  impe. 

ti9],  in  tiM  Odraao,  feated  00  the  Kinxtg^  i% 
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fty  for    viilft  SB.  of  Straft>iirg,  aad^a  S^  of 


It 

wa%  taken  by  the  Freacb  under  Gea.  Fcriaett  on 
the  stth  June  1796.  By  Booapaite's  decifion 
of  the  loog  contefted  indemnities,  tUs  town  Was 
allotted  to  the  Mai:gvave  of  &id«i»  Mft  Aug. 
itoi* 

( I.) *  OFFENCE.  »./.  [^«i0t  French,  ^«^ 

from  ^imd^  Lat.]    i.  Crime  (  ad  of  wickedaeik 

Chrift  th^  Lord  for  our  dphicM  died.     F^u^/, 

Tkaa  haft  ftolen  that,  which  aftef  ioae  few 

hours 

W^re  thine  without  pfitue*  Shak, 

9.  A  tranfgrefiion.— If  by  the  law  of  oalursb  every 
man  halh  oqt  a  power  to  punifti  Mnce^i  againft 
it,  I  fee  not  how  the  magiftratce  or  any  commu* 
aity  can  punifti  aa  alien  of  another  ccuntry. 
Loi/kt.  3.  lojmry.-^I  ha«e  given  my  opinion 
agaiaft  the  authority  of  two  g»eat  men>  bnt,  I 
hope,  without  *£^er  to  their  memories.  Shydm. 
4.  Diipleafure  given ;  caufe  of  difgoft  ;  feaodal.r- 
Giving  BO  t^fnue  in  any  thing.  %  On.  vi.  3.^He 
remembered  the  mjury  of  the  chikireB  of  Bean* 
who  had  been  &  fiiwe  and  an  ofimce  unto  the  peo* 
pie.  I  lf«r.  2v.— As  the  pains  of  the  touch  are 
greater  than  the  effencM  A  other  fenfes»  fo  like- 
wife  are  the  pleafures.  Bacenr-^Bj  great  and  fcan- 
dalotts  qfetutst  v^  may  incur  the  oenfnre  of  the 
church.  JPkarJbn.  5.  Anger  ;  difpleafhre  conceived. 
— He  was  content  to  give  them  juft  caafe  of  qf- 
fmct  when  they  had  power  to  take  juft  ^revenge. 
SUmey.  6.  Attack ;  aa  of  the  aflailant.— Conrtefy . 
that  teemed  incorporated  in  his  hea^t,  would  not 
be  pcrftiaded  to  offer  any  t^pW.  Sidney.'^ 

I  have  equal  (kill  in  all  the  weapons  of  •ffenee, 

Ricbarifim. 

{%.)  OFFfiHCB,  in  law,  is  an  aift  committed  a- 
gamft  the  law^or  omitted  where  the  law  requires  it. 

*  OFFENC£FUL.«i^[^M«  w^ifi^'i  In^ 
jnrious;  giving  difpletftnre. — 

It  fecms  yoor  moft  t^afid  aft 
Was  motualiy  committed*  Shak. 

*  OFFENCfiL£SS.a^'.[from  ^f«.}Unofiend* 
ing;  innocent.— A  puniihmem  more  in  policy 
than  in  malics^;  even  fo  as  one  would  beat  his  of* 
fiiudefi  dog  to  affright  aa  imperious  lion.  Skak. 

'  (x.)  *  To  Of  FEND.  w.  o.  [offSmJof  Latin.]  t.  Tb 
make  angry  $  to  difpleafe.— 

N  If  much  yott  note  him 

Ton  (hall  cfind  him.  Skak.  Maekrtk. 

—Three  (arts  of  men  my  firal  hateth,  and  I  am 
greatly  tffMkd  at  their  life.  Etduf*  xxik.  a^*«-Thc 
emperor  hiafelf  came  running  to  the  place  ia  his 
armour,  grievoufly  tfftndtd  with  them  who  had 
kept  fiich  negligent  watch,  Kndleis  Hi/iory  of  the 
IVri/.^»Tiie  indifcreA  and  dangerous  ufe  of  in- 
Boccnt  and  lawful  things^  as  it  does  not  ihock  and 
offmd  our  confcienoes^  fo  it  is  difficult  to  make 
people  at  9^  ienfible  of  the  danger  of  it.  Um. 
a.  To  aflail ;  to  attack.  «4ie  was  fain  to  defend 
hindelf,  and  withal  ia  to  tdfend  him,  that  by  an 
unlucky  Uow  the  poor  Phifoxenns  fell  dead  at  his 
feet.  3.  To  tnnigreis }  to  yiolate.  Sidnejf*^ 
Many  fear 

More  to  offimd  the  kw.  JSaMii. 

4*  To  injuiie.«- 

Cheaply yonfin^ and punifli  crimee with  eifc^ 

Not  as  XV^  ofindodt  bat  th'  offendtrr  pleafe. 

Sryden. 
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{%.)  *  To  Offend,  v.  ».  i*  To  be  ariminal ;  to 
traqfgrefs  the  law. — ^Thit  ttoan  that.of  earthly  mat* 
ter  maketb  graven  images,  knoweth  himfelf  to  of" 
find  above  all  others,  wifd,  xif.  ijw^-Whofoever 
{hall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  offnU^  in  one 

gotnt,  he  is  guilty  of  all.  James^  ii.  lo^ — ^The 
i(hup8  therefore  of  the  church  of  England,  did 
Bowftys  offend  by  receiving  from  the  Roman  church 
into  our  divine  fervice  fuch  materials,  circum- 
ftanceft  or  ceremonies  as  were  religious  and  good. 
White.  %•  To  caufe  anger. — ^I  fliall  tiffendj  either 
to  detaioor  to  give  it.  SbaA.  3.  To  commit  tranf- 
tgrcflion ;  with  again/fr^Our  language  Is  extremely 
imperfed,  and  in  many  inftances  it  ofende  agasnjl 
every  part  of  grammar.  Swft, 

♦OFFENDER,  it./,  [from  To  ^end.)  i.A 
criminal ;  one  who  has  committed  a  crime ;  a 
tranfgrefTor ;  a  guilty  perfon: — All  that  watch  fbr 
Iniquity  are  cut  ofi^  that  make  a  man  an  offender 
iot  a  word*  If  xxix.  ai. — Every  adtual  fta,  be- 
fides  t^ie  three  former,  muft  be  confidered  with  a 
fourth  thing,  to  wit,  a  certain  ftaio  or  blot  which 
it  imprints  and  leaves  in  the  ^fender.  Perkms. 
So  like  a  fly  the  poor  offender  dies ; 
But  like  the  wafp,  the  ricn  efcapes  and  flies. 

Denham^ 
How  fliall  I  tofe  the  fin,  yet  keep  the  fenfe. 
And  love  th*  offender^  yet  deteft  th'  oflence  \ 

Pope* 

•—The  confcience  of  the  offender  fliall  be  fliarper 

than  an  avenger's  fword.  Ctariffa^ — It  is  the  great- 

'   eft  putiifliment  the  governors  of  the  church  can 

lay  upon  the  worft  offender.    Duty  of  Man,    i. 

One  who  has  done  an  injury.'-r 

All  vengeance  comes  too  fhort. 

Which  CAn  purfue  th'  offender^  Shah. 

*  OFFENDRESS.  «./lfrom  offender.'\  A  wo- 
man  that  oflfends. — Virginity  murtbers  itfelf,  and 
ihould  be  buried  in  highwsrys  out  of  all  fani^ified 
limit,  as  a  defperate  offendreft  ^gainft  nature.  Shak* 

*  OFFENSIVE,  adj.  \offenfif,  Fr.  frots), offenftu^ 
Lat.]  X.  Caufing  anger ;  difpleaQng ;  difgufting. 
"-If  that  which  we  do  to  pleafe  God  moft,  be, 
for  the  manifold  defeats  thereof,  offenfh/e  uifto  him. ' 

^  Hooker. — It  fliall  fuffice,  to  touch  fui  h  cuftoms  of 
the  Irifli  as  feem  offetifive  and  repugnant  ;o  g.  od 
government.  Sfenfer.  %.  Caufing  pain ;  injurious. 
<— It  is  an  excellent  opener  for  the  liver,  but  offen" 
five  to  the  ftomach.  JBotmi.'— *The  fun  was  in  Can- 
cer, in  the  hotteft  time  of  the  year,  and  the  heat 
was  very  offee^finse  to  me.  Browne — Some  particu- 
lar acrimony  in  the  ftomach  fometimes  makes  it 
offenfive.  jirbuthnot*  3.  Afl*ai)ant ;  not  defenfive. 
—He  recounted  the  benefits  and  favours  that  he 
had  done  him,  in  provoking  a  mighty  antf  opu-  < 
lent  king  by  an  ogenfive  war  in  his  quarrel.  Bacon. 
We  enquire  concerning  the  advantaKes  and  dif<td- 
vantages  betwixt  thofe  military  ofenfive  engines 
ufed  among  the  ancients,  and  thoie  of  thefe  lat- 

'ter  ages.  /Tc/iMi.— Avoiding  the  defenfive  part, 
where  the  main  ftrefs  lies,  and  keeping  themfelves 
chiefly  to  the  offetifii^e.  Waterland. 

*  OFFENSIVELY,  adv.  [from  offenfeve:\  i. 
Mifdiievoufly ;  injurioufly^— In  the  leaft  thing 
/ione  offenfively  againft  the  good  of  men,  we  plain* 
\j  fliew,  that  we  do  not  acknowledge  God  to  be 
luch  as  indeed  he  is,  Hooker,  f.  So  as  to  caufe 
uiieafinefs  or  difpleafure«^A  lady  had  her  fight 


diforderedf  fo  that  the  images  10  her  hai^gmgi  did 
appear  to  her,  if  the  room  were  not  extraordmariiy 
darkened,  embclliflied  with  feveral  offenfively  vivid 
colours.  Bo^.  3.  By  way  of  attack ;  not  defeo- 
five)y. 

*OFF£NSIV£NESS.ii.Atiram^>h«.]  r. 
Injurioufnefs}  mifchief.  -».  Caufe  of  dilguft.^ 
All  the  motions  of  the  parts  might  be. explicated 
with  the  greateft  eafe  ana  without  any  offenfhenefs. 
Oreov.  * 

•  OFFER,  n.  f.  [offrct  Fr.  from  the  veib.]  i. 
Propofal  of  advantage  to  another^^ 

Thefe  fwell  th^r  profpeds>  and  exalt  their 
pride, 

When  offers  are  difdain'df  and  love  deny'd.  Poff . 
%.  Firft  advance.—    , 

Force  compels  (his  offert 

And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love.-— 

•—Mowbray,  you  overween  to  take  it  fo ; 

This  ofer  comes  from  mercy,  not  6:0m  fesr. 

ShaJt. 
'    What  wouldft  beg,  Laertes, 

That  fliall  not  be  my  oferf  not  thy  aiking  r  Shah 
3*  Propofal  made.*- 

The  offers  he  doth  make. 

Were  not  for  him  to  give,  nor  tiiem  to  take. 

Damei 
—I  enjoined  all  the  ladies  to  tell  the  company,  in 
cafe  they  had  been  in  the  flege,  and  had  the  (aroe 
offer  made  them  as  the  good  women  of  that  plaCir, 
what  every  one  of  them  would  have  brought  off 
with  her,  and  have  thought  moft  worth  the  favlng. 
jiddi/on, — ^It  carries  too  great  an  imputation  of  ig- 
norance, or  folly,  to  quit  and  renounce  former  te- 
nets upon  the  ^er  of  an  argument  which  cannot 
immediately  be  anfwered.  Locke. — ^Tbc  Arians, 
Eunomians  and  Macedonians,  were  then  fonBall)r 
and  folemnly  challenged  by  the  Catholicks,  to  re- 
fer the  matter  in  difpute  to  the  concurring  judg- 
ment of  the  writers  that  lived  before  the  contro- 
verfy  began ;  bnt  they  declined  the  offer-  Water* 
iand.  4.  Price  bid ;  ad  of  bidding  a  price.— 
When  ftock  is  high,  tliey  come  between, 

Making  by  fecond  hand  their  offers; 
Then  cunningly  retire  unfeen. 

With  each  a  million  in  his  Coffers^  Smifi. 

5.  Attempt;  endeavour.— Many  motions  art  offers 
of  nature,  and  caufe  motions  by  confent ;  as  in 
groaning,  or  crying  upon  pain.  Bacon. — ^It  is  in  the 
power,  of  every  one  to  make  fome  eflay,  fome  offer 
and  attempt,  lb  as  to  fliew  that  the  heart  is  oot 
idle  or  infenfible.  Sonth.  One  fees  in  it  a  kind  of 
offer  at  modern  architedure.  Addifon.  6.  Some- 
fliing  given  by  way  of  acknowledgement.— Fair 
ftreamsy  that  do  vouchfafe  in  your  deamefs  to  re- 
prefeiit  unto  me  my  blubbered  face,  let  the  tri- 
bute offer  of  my  tears  procure  your  ftay  awhile 
with  me.  Sidney  > 

(i.)-*  To  OFFER  V.  a.  [offeror  Lat.  o/nV,  Fr.] 
I.  To  prefent ;  to  exhibit  any  thing  fo  as  that  it 
may  be  taken  or  received  —'Some  ideas  forwardly 
^er  themfelves  to  all  men's  underftandtngs.  Locke* 
^-Servants,  placing  happinefs  ip  ftrong  drrok,  make 
court  to  my  ycung  mafter,  by  effering  him  that 
wihich  they  love.  Locke. — The  heathen  women  un- 
der the  Mogul,  (ffer  then>ietves  to  the  flames  at 
the  death  of  their  hi:fl>and8.  Co//nr.  1.  To  fa- 
orifice  \  to  immolate ;  to  prefent  as  as  ad  of  wor- 
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iliip:  oftea  with  f^,  empbadcAl.— They  offertd 
unto  th(  Lord  of  the  fpoil  which  they  had  brought, 
le?en  hundred  oxeo.  2.  Chron.  xy«  ii«— An  holy, 
priefthood  to  offer  up  fpiritual  facrifices.  i  Petm 
ii.  5^ 

Whole  herds  of  ^er^d  bolls  about  the  fire. 
And  briftled  boars  and  woolly  (beep  expire. 

Dryden* 
—When  a  man  is  call/d  upon  to  offer  uf  himfelf 
to  his  confcience,  and  to  refign  to  juftice  and 
tinth,  he  ihould  thank  God  for  the  honour.  Collier. 

3.  To  bid  aa  a  price  or  reward. — 

Nor»  (honld  thou  offer  all  thy  little  ftore. 
Will  rich  lolas  yield,  but  offer  more.    Drydpi* 

4.  To  attempt ;  to  commence.— Lyfimachus  arm- 
ed about  three  thouiand  roen»  and  began  firft  to 
offer  violence.  %  Mae,  iv.  40.  5.  To  propofe. — ^In 
that  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders  in  remote 
fpeculattoDs,  it  ftirs  not  one  jot  beyond  thofe  ideas 
which  fenfe  or  refledion  have  offered  for  its  con- 
templation. Ztf^ir.— Ou^  author  offers  no  reafon. 
LocAe.  '  ^^. 

(».)  *  To  OPFEa.  V.  n.  i.  To  be  prefent ;  to  be 
at  hand ;  to  prdent  itfelf.— 

Th'  occalion  efferj  and  the  youth  complies. 

Dryden. 
3.  To  make  an  attempt.— No  thought  can  ima- 
gine a  greater  heart  to  fee  andcontemo  danger, 
where  danger  would  offer  to  make  any  wrongful 
threatning  upon  him..  Sidaey.-^Wt  came  clofe  to 
the  fliore,  and  ^ered  to  land.  Bacotu^ 

One  offersy  and  in  ^ring  makes  a  ftay.  Dan. 
^I  wooldtreat  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  rough- 
!?» if  they  offered  Xo  fee  my  wife  without  my  leave. 
Jiryden,  3.  With  a/,  to  make  an  attempt.— I 
will  not  ^er  at  that  I  cannot  roafter.  Baeon.-A 
hope  they  will  Uke  it  well  that  I  (hould  offer  at  a 
QeKr  thing.  GraiM/.— Guide  1  ra  by  Ihewing  him 
by  the  motion  of  your  own  lips  to  offer  at  one  of 
thofe  letters.  Ho^^r.^— The  maf<(%erade  fucceeded 
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The  gloomy  god  \ 

Admired  the  deftin'd  offering  to  his  queeo.  hr$i* 
What  nations  now  to  Juno's  povrr  will  pray* 
Or  offering  on  my  flighted  altars  lay  I  Dryden^ 
That  my  awaken'd  foul  may  take  her  night» 
Renewed  in  all  her  ftrength,  and  frefl)  with  life. 
An  £^fn»;?  fit  for  heaven.  ''^   Addijon* 

Interior  offerings  to  thy  gOfT  of  vice 
Are  duly  paid  in  fiddles,  cards  and  dice.  Totmg. 
(a.)^OFFBRiNGs,  Jewish.  The  Hebrews  had 
feveral  kinds  of  offerings,  which  they  prefented 
at  the  temple.  Some  were  free-will  offertngSs 
and  others  were  of  obligation.  The  FrRST- 
FRuiTs ;  (fee  that  article ;)  the  tenths,  tihe  fin- 
offerings,  were  of  obligation ;  the  peace  offerings^ 
vowSf  ofi^ngs  of  wine,  oil,  bread,  falt^  and 
other  things,  made  to  the  temple  or  to  the  minify 
ters  of  the  Lord,  were  offerings  of  devotion.  The 
Hebrews  called  all  offinrings  ,in  general  eorhasu 
But  the  offerings  of  bread,  ialt,  fruits,  and  li- 
quors, as  wine  and  oil,  which  were  prefented  to 
the  temple,  they  called  mmcka.  The  facrifices 
are  not  properl)r  offerings,  and  are  not  common- 
ly included  under  that  name.  See  CokBAW,  Min- 
CHA,  and  Sacrificb.  The  ofierings  of  grain, 
meal,  bread,  cakes,  fruits,  wine,  fait,  and  oil» 
were  common  in  the  temple.  Sometimes  thele 
offerings  were  alone,  and  fometimes  they  accom« 
panied  the  facrifices.  Honey  was  never  offered 
with  the  facrifices ;  but  it  might  be  offered  alone 
in  the  quality  of  the  firft  fruits.  Thefe  were  the 
rules  that  were  obferved  in  the  prefenting  of 
thofe  offeringB,  called  in  Hebrew  nuncha  or  kerbon 
mmehai  in  the  Septuagint,  offerings  of  faerijiee ; 
and  the  fame  by  St  Jerome,  obHuionem  faertficu  s 
but  by  our  tranflators,  meat  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  i. 
&c.)  There  werc^5  forts  of  thefe  offerings:  i. 
Fine  flour  or  meal.  a.  Cakes  of  feveral  forts, 
baked  in  an  oven.  5;  Calkes  baked  upon  a  plate. 
4.  Another  fort  of  cakes,  baked  upon  a  gridiron, 


io  well  with  himt  that  he  would  be  offering  at  the    or  plate  with  holes  in  it.    5.  The  firft  fruits  of 
Ibepherd's  voice  and  call  too.  jL'^roA^. — ^Itcon-    the  new  com,  which  were 'offered  either  pure 


tains  the  grounds  of  his  doarine,  and  tffers  at 
fomewbat  towards  the  difproof  of  mine.  Atterbury, 
—Without  qff^erivg  at  any  other  remedy,  we  haf- 
tity  engaged  in  a  war,  which  hath  coft  us  fixty 
millionsr  Svtift, 

♦  OFFERER.  »./.  [from  off'er.}    u  One  who 
makes  an  offer.-— 

Bold  offeixrs 

Of  fuite  and  gifts  to  thy  renowned  wife. 

y  CbaptnaHm 

1.  One  who  facrifices,  or  dedicates  in  woHbip. — 
It  the  mind  of  the  offerer  be  good,  this  is  the  only 
thing  God  refpedeth.   Hoober.-^Vlhen  he  corn- 


new  com, 
and  without  mixture,  or  roafted  or  parched  in 
the  ear  or  out  of  the  ear.  The  cakes  were  knead* 
ed  with  olive  oil,  or  fried  with  oil  in  a  pan,  or 
only  dipped  iii  oil  after  they  were  baked.  Tbe 
bread  offered  to  be  prefented  upon  the  altar,  was 
to  be  without  leaven ;  for  leaven  was  never  of- 
fered upon  the  altar,  nor  with  the  facrifices:  but 
they  might  make  prefents  of  common  bread  to 
the  prielts  and  minifters  of  the  temple.  (See Cake, 
§  %,)  The  offerings  now  mentioned  were  api> 
pointedon  account  of  the  poorer  fort^  who  could 
not  goto  the  charge  of  facrificing  animah/  Thofe 
that  offered  only  oblations  of  bread  or  of  meal. 


manded  Abraham  to  ^orifice  Ifaac,  the  place  of   offered  alfo  oil,  incdnfe,  fait,  and  wine,  which 
the  offering  was  not  left  undetermined,  and  to  the    were  in  a  manner  the  feafoning  of  it.    The  prteft 


tferer'j  difcretton.  South* 

do*  OFFERING.  »./  [from  offen]  A  facri- 
flce;  any  thing  immolated^  or  offered  in  wor- 
fcip. — 

Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth,  . 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beaft. 

ShaA. 
They  are  polluted  <fferi»gSf  more  abhorr'd 
Than  fpotttti  livers  in  the  lacrifice.  Sbak. 

—When  thou  (bait  make  his  foul  an  offering  for  in^ 
ke  fhall  fee  his  feed.  If.  Uii.  io.«- 


in  waiting  received  tbe  offerings  from  the  hand  of 
him  that  offered  them ;  laid  a  part  of  them  upon 
the,  altar,  and  referved  the  reft  for  his  own  fub- 
fiftence,  as  his  right  Nothing  was  bucnt  quite 
up  but  the  incenfe,  of  which  the  prieft  kept  bade 
nothing  for  his  own  fliare.  When  an  Ifraelite  of- 
fered a  loaf  to  the  prieft,  or  a  cr^e,  the  prieft 
broke  the  loaf  or  cake  into  two  parts,  fetting  that 
partafide  that  he  referved  to  himfelf,'  and  broke 
the  other  into  crumbs;  poured  oil  upon  it,  fait. 
Vine,  and  incenfe ;  and  fpread  the  whole  upon 

the 
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tbe  fin. of  the  altar.  If  tlide  oAnrings  were  ac- 
cooipanied  by  an  aDimal  fer  a  iacrific^  it  was  all 
thrown  upon  the  viAiiiif  to  be  confamed  along 
with  it.  b  the  offerings  were  the  earp  of  new 
'  oom»  either  jirheat  or  barley^  thefe  ears  were 
parched  at  the  fire  or  m  the  flame^  and  nibbed 
m  the  handy  and  then  offered  to  the  prieit  in  a 
veflel ;  over  which  he  pat  oiU  inoenfe,  wine«  and 
&iU  and  then  bmit  it  upon  the  altar»  firft  having 
taken  as  much  of  it  as  of  right  belonged  to  hidi- 
iielf.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  ofibrings  were  vo- 
limtaij,  and  of  pure  devotion*  But  when  an 
aoiflow  was  offered  in  facrliioe»  thejr  were  not  at 
liberty  to  omit  thefe  ofierings^  Every  thing  was 
to  be  fnpplied  that  was  to  aiicompany  the  fecri- 
fioe,  and  which  fervcd  as  a  feaioning  to  the  vie- 
1MB*  There  arefeme  cafes  in  which  the  law  requims 
dbly  ofieriogs  of  corn,  or  bread :  ibr  example, 
wlien  they  offered  tbe  firft  frutts  of  their  harvelt, 
whetlMT  they  were  ofiered  folemnly  by  tbe  whole 
nation,  or  dy  the  devotion  of  private  perftms. 
As  to  the  quantity  of  meal,  oil,  wine,  or  felt,  which 
was  to  go  along  with  the  facnfices,  vre  do  not 
find  that  the  law  determined  it.  The  prieft  threw 
an  haadfal  of  meal  or  crumbs  upon  the  fire  of' 
of  the  altaTf  with  wioet  oil|  and  felt  in  proportibn* 
and  all  the  iocfofe.  All  the  reft  belonged  to  him  $ 
the  quantity  depended  upon  the  liberality  of  the 
oficrer*  Mofes  appoints  an  wj^Eirvw,  or  tbe  tarth 
part  of  -an  ephah  of  meal,  for  thofe  that  had  not 
wlierewithal  to  offer  tbe  appointed  fin-offeriags. 
(Lev.  V.  II.  xiv.  %i.)  In  the  folemn  offerings  of  the 
ftrft  fruits  fqr  the  whole  nation,  they  oWcrtd  an  en- 
tnu  flieaf  of  com,  a  lamb  of  a  year  old,  two  tenths 
of  fine  meal  mined  with  oil,  and  a  i^uarter  of  an 
hin  of  wfaie  for  the  Ubation.  (Lev.  xztii.  lot  1 1»  is« 
Ike)  In  the  fiurrifice  of  jealoufy  (Kumb.  v.  15 A 
when  a  jealous  huiband  accufed  hit  wife  of  infi- 
delity, the  huiband  offered  tbe  tenth  part  of  a 
latum  of  barley-meat,  without  oil  or  incenfe,  be^ 
caufe  it  was  a  iacrifice  of  jealoufy,  to  diibover 
whether  his  wife  was  guilty  or  not.  Tbe  offer* 
inns  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  bread,  of  wine^ 
oi^  and  €Aif  are  tbe  moft  ancient  of  any  that 
have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Cam  offihed  to- 
the  Loid  of  the  fruits  of  the  eaithi  the  firft-fruits 
of  his  labour,  (Oen.iv.  j,  4.);  Abel  offieredthe  firft- 
lings  of  his  flocks,  and  of  then*  lat.  The  heathen 
have  nothing  more  ancient  in  their  religion,  than 
thefe  forts  of  offerings  made  to  their  gods.  They 
ofoed  clean  wheat,  floor,  and  bread. 

(3.)  Offerinos,  Pagan.  See  DaviDS,  §  it ; 
LiBATion )  Maxicoy  §  4 ;  Mixitli  |  PatMi- 
riMf  SacaifiCB,  ftc. 

♦  OFFERTORY. }»./.[0^ifrfMrr^ French]  The 
aft  of  oflering«r»He  went  to  St  Paul's  churefa, 
where  he  made  cfintry  of  his  ftandards.  Ba€0n. 
—The  adminiftration  of  the  fecrament  he  reduced 
to  an  imitatioih  though  a  diftant  one^  of  prhfiitive 
frequency,  to  once  a  month,  and  therewith  its  an* 
cienttf  fld^parMe  appendant,  tbe  tffertwy.  Bdl. 

*  OFPBRTURE.  n./.  Ifirom  ^/r.]  Oftr ;  pro- 
poCa  of  kradneft.  A  word  not  in  ufe.— Thou 
haft  prevented  •)  with  tfirmrudHhj  love,  even 
when  were  thfam  miemies.  JSbt#  Cbarles, 

(i.)  *  OFHCB.  n./  [«#€»,  Fr.  ^Mmm,  Latin.} 
r«Bq^oyment  I  mi^ittacy^-«« 
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Yod  have  oontri v'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  feafon'd  office^  and  to  wiad 
Yourfelf  into  a  power  tvranicaU  skak, 

Methought  this  ftaff,  mine  ^l^v-hadge  in 
court,    I 
Was  broke  in  twain.  Shak, 

The  infolenoe  of  ^fief.  Shak. 

—Is  it  the  magiftratcf  8  ogUcf  to  hear  caufea  or  fuitt 
at  law,  and  to  decide  them  ?  Kettk^wtb,  3.  A- 
gency;  peculiar  ufe.— 

All  things  that  you  ihoold  ufe  to  do  me 
wrong, 
DeuT  then*  office;  Sbak, 

—In  this  experiment  the.fevcral  intervals  of  tbe 
teeth  of  the  qpmb  do  the  ^jfee  of  fo  maoy  prifm«. 
Newtmu    J.  Bofioeft;  particular  employ meot.— 
Hefperus,  whofe  1^  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  earth.  Mtok 

4.  A€t  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered^ 
Wolves  and  bears 
Cafttqg  their  fevagenefs  afide,  have  done 
Like  ^es  of  pity.  Shai. 

—Mrs  Ford,  I  fee  yod  are  obiequious  in  yoar 
love,  and  I  profefs  requiul  to  a  hair's  breadth ; 
not  only  in  the  fimple  ^fice  of  k>ve,  hot  in  all  the 
accouftrement,  complement,  and  ceremony  of  it. 

I  would  I  could  do  a  good  ^/Ue  between 
you.  Shai. 

—The  wolf  took  ocCafion  to  do  the  fox  a  good 
office.  VEfirange.-^ 

You  who  your  pious  ojues  employ. 
To  fave  the  reliques  of  abandoned  Troy.  Drji. 

This  gate 
InftruAs  yon  how  t'  adore  the  heavens,  and 
bows  you 
To  morning's  holy  office.  Sbal 

6.  Formulary  of  d^otions.— The  Lord's  prayer^ 
tbe  ten  commandments,  and  the  creed,  is  a  very 
good  ^k^  for  them,  if  they  are  not  fitted  for 
more  regular  cffieej.  Tayhr,  7.  Rooms  in  a  houie 
appropriated  to  particular  bnfinefs.^ 

What  do  we  but  draw  anew  the  model 
lo  fewer  offices  f  Sbai, 

—Let  ^ces  ftand  at  diftance,  with  ibme  low  gal- 
leries to  pafs  from  them  to. the  p^dace,  Baam.  S. 
[(Mcina,  Lat.    Place  where  bofinefs  is  traofa^fi- 

Empty  lodgings  and  nnfirfHh'd  walK 
Unpeopled  offices,  untrodden  ftones  i  Shak, . 
«-£mpfon  and  Dudley  though  they  could  Dot 
but  bear  of  thefe  fcruples  in  the  king's  confcieoce, 
yet  as  if  tbe  king's  foul  and  his  monej  were  in 
feveral  ^esf  that  the  one  was  not  to  intermed- 
dle with  the  other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage 
as  erer.  AirM.^-He  had  fet  op  a  kind  of  efee  of 
addreft;  his  general  corre^ond^ndes  by  let* 
ters.  Feii.  1 

(».)  Office  (§  uJef.  i,  3.)  is  primarily  aW  1 
in  speaking  of  the  ofiices  of  judic«itnre  and  poli- 
cy ;  as  the  office  of  fecretary  of  ftate,  the  office  j 
of  a  iherilf,  of  a  jofifioe  of  peace.  Sec.  See  Ho* 
M()va,j(  8,  XI.  I 

(j-)  Office,  in  architedture,  {§  i.  dcf  7-^  de-i 
notes  an  tbe  apartments  appwnted  for  the  need* 
fary  occafions  of  apa^  or  great  honi<^;  askit^ 
c)m,  fmvdth  eeflMlonarie%  &c. 

(f.>OF?lCS| 
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[4.)  OPFtCB,  if)  the  canon  law,  is  Qfed  for  a 
benefice  that  has  no  jnrifdidtion  annexed  to  it. 

(5.)  OrFiccs  AND  Pensions,  Duty  uroK,  a 
branch  of  the  king's  extraordinary  perpetual  re- 
venue, confifting  in  a  payment  of  ts.  in^he  pound 
(over  and  above  all  other  duties)  out  of  all  iaia* 
ries,  fcesy  and  perquifites,  of  oflrcea  and  penfiona 
|»7able  bv  the  crown.  This  highly  popular  tax 
was  impMed  by  ftat  31  Geo.  II.  c.  %%.  and  is  an-  ' 
dertbe  dJre^OQ  of  the  commiffioaers  of  the  land- 
tax. 

*  TV  Office,  tf.  a.  [from  the  ooun.]  To  pet' 
form ;  to  difcfaarge;  to  do.— 

I  will  be  gone,  althoudi 

The  air  of  Paradife  did  fan  the  houle. 

And  angels  cffic*ii  all.  SAak. 

(i.)  *  OPnCER.  «./.  [oficUr,  French.]    1.  A 
man  employed  by  the  public^ — 

'Tis  an  office  of  great  worthy 

And  you  an  offUer  fit  for  the  place;  SifaL 

Submit  you  to  the  people's  ^oiceSy 

All  their  cMetrSf  and  be  content 

To  fu^er  lawful  cenfiire.  Shai* 

—The  next  morning  there  came  to  ud  the  fame 
^er  th2ft  came  to  us  at  firft  to  conc^ud  us  to 
the  ftranger's  houfe.  Bacon,  If  it  fiibuM  fall  into 
the  French  hands,  all  the  princes  wonM  return  td 
be  the  fevcral  oficefs  of  his  court.  Temple. — As 
a  magiftrate  or  ^reat  ^er^  he  loclrs  himfelf  up 
from  all  approaches.-  £iiM.-*-'Birds  of  prey  are  an 
emblem  of  rapacious  officers.  VBfiramte* — Since 
be  has  appotnted  officers  to  hear  it,  a  luit  at  law 
in  itfelf  muft  needs  be  innocent.  Ketflewortb. 
a.  A  commander  in  the  army.— 

His  fnrly  officer  ne'er  failed  to  qrack 

His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back*  t>ryd» 
I  fummon'd  all  my  ^ers  in  hafte.  bryden, 
-^The  tiad  difpofition  he  made  in  bndins  his 
raen,  (hews  him  not  only  to  be  much  in^or  to 
Pompey  aa  a  ft\  offiier^  but  to  have  had  little  or 
no  fkill  in  that  element.  ArbuthnoU  3.  One  wbo 
has  the  power  of  apprehending  criminals,  or  men 
accountable  to  the  law.— 

They  dare  not  meet  eacli  other ; 

Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer.  Sbak* 

We  charge  you 

To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers*  $tak. 

(2.)  An  Officer  {§  i.  dff>  i.)  is  a  pcxfon  pof- 
fefled  of  a  poft  ot  office.    See  Office,  J  1,  5. 

(3.)  OFprcBRs,  CoiTMissioNED,  arefuchasare 
appointed  by  the  king's  commiffilin.  Such  a^e  all 
from  the  general  to  the  cornet  and  enfign  inclu- 
five.  They  are  thus  called  in  conh-adiftin^ion  to 
non  commiffioned  officers.    See  j  7.  and  o. 

(4.)  OVTiCBss^  Fi.Aa.  See  Admiral,  ^  3—6; 
and  Flao,  $  3.  ^ 

(5.)  Officers,  QsNtRAt,  are  tfaofe  whofe 
command  la  not  limited  to  a  fingle  company, 
troop,  or  regiment,  but  extends  td  'a  body  of 
forces  coiBpofed  of  feveral  regiments :  fUch  are 
the  general,  lieutenant-genera!,  major-general,  and 
brigadier. 

(6.)  Officexs,  Grsat,  of  thx  Crown,  ai-e, 
the  lord  high-fteward,  the  lord  high-chancellor, 
the  lord  high-treafureri  the  lord  high-prefident  of 
the  coftncil,  the  lord  privy  feal,  the  lord-cham- 
berlain, the  lord  high-conftable,  and  U^e  earl« 
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marihal ;  each  of  which  fee  finder  its  proper  af« 
ticle. 

(?•)  Of1?icers,  Non-commissioned,  are  fer- 
jeant  majors,  quarter-mafterfeijeants,  ferjeants, 
corporals,  drum  and  fife  majors ;  who  are  nomi- 
nated by  their  r^ipe^ive  captains,  and  appointed 
by  the  commanding  officers  of  regiments,  and  by 
them  reduced  without  a  court-martial. 
.  (8.)  Officers  of  the  Hoosehold.  See 
Chamberlain,  ^  4 ;  and  Household,  §  3. 

(9.) OFFlCBRSyOlDERLY  non-com MISSiffMED^ 

are  thofe  who  are  orderly,  or  on  duty,^for  that 
week ;  who,  on  hearing  the  drum  beat  for  orders, 
are  ^o  repair  to  the  place  apppinte<l  to  receive 
them,  and  to  take  down  in  writing,  in  the  orderly 
book,  what  is  dilated  by  the  adjhtant,  or  fer*- 
jeant-major :  they  are  then  im'mediately  to  ftiow 
thefe  orders  to  the  officers  of  the  company,  and 
afterwards  warn  the  men  for  duty. 

(tt>.)  Officers,  Staff,  are  fuch  as,  in  the 
king'A  prei^nce,  bear  a  white  ftafT  or  wand ;  and 
at  other  times,  on  their  going  abroad,  bate  it 
carried  before  them  by  a  footman  bare-headed  j 
fuch  are  the  lord-ftewafd,  lord- chamberlain,  lord- 
treafurer,  &c.  The  white  ftaff  is  taken  for  a 
commiffion ;  and,  at  the  king's  death,  each  of 
thefe  officers  breaks  his  ftaffover  the  hearfe  m?de 
for  the  king's  body,  and  thus  lays  down  his  com- 
miffion, and  difcharges  all  his  inferior  Officers. 

(it.)  Officers,  Staff,  in  the  army.  See 
Staff. 

(iv)  Officers,  Subaltern,  are  all  who  ad- 
minifter  juftice  in  the  name  of  fubjedls ;  as  thofe 
who  adt  under  the  earl- marflu),  admiral,  &c. 

{13.)  Officers,  Subaltern,  in  the  army,  are 
the  lieutenants,  coroets,  enfigns,  ferjeants,  and 
corpoi^ls. 

♦OFFICERED,  adj.  [from  qfficer.1  Com. 
manded ;  fupplied  with  commandtrs.— What 
could  we  espedl  from  an  army  officered  by  Irifh 
papifts  and  outlaws  ?  AddiforCs  Freeholder, 

(1.)*  OFFICIAL,  adj.  {offidaL  Vx-  from  office,] 
t.  Conducive;  appropriate  with  regard  to  ufe.— 
In  thh  animal  are  the  guts,  the  ftomacb,  and  other 
parts. ^a^/  unto  nutrition,  which,  uere  its  ali. 
ment  the  empty  reception  of  air,  their  provifions 
had  be^n  fuperfhious.  Broqvn.  a.  Pertaining  to 
a  publick  charge. — 

Irf  the  official  marks  inveiled,  you 
Anon- do  niett  the  fenate.  Shai.  Coriolanus, 
(a.)  •  Official.  «./.  Official}^  that  perfon  to 
whom  the  cognizance  of  caufcs  is  committed  by 
fuch  aa  have  eccleGaftical  jurifdi^ion.  Ayliffe* — 
A  poor  man  found  a  prieft  over  familiar  with  his  . 
Mirife ;  and  becaufe  he  fpake  it  abroad  and  could 
not  prove  it,  the  prieft  fued  him  before  the  bi* 
fliop's  offitl'tl  for  defamation.  Camden. 

(3.)  Official  is  alfo  a  deputy  appointed  by 
.  an  archdeacon  as  his  affiftant,  who  fits  as  judge 
in  the  archdeacon's  court. 

(4.)  Official,  in  the  canon  law,  an  ecclefia(l 
tical  judge,  appointed  by  a  biHiop,  chapter,  ab- 
bot, &C.  with  ^harge  of  the  fpirltual  juiifdidion 
of  the  diocefe. 

*  OFFICIALTV.  «.  /  [officsaliie,  Fr.  (ron^offi- 
ciaL]  The  charge  or  poft  ol  ati  official.— The  of- 
fice of  an  officialts  to  an  archdeacon..  Ajlijffe. 
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(i.)*  To  OFFICIATE,  a;, /I. 
give,  in  confequ«.  nee  of  office.— 

All  her  number'd  (lars  that  feem  to  rowl 

Diurnal,  merely  to  officiatf  light 

Round  this  opaceous  earth.  Milton, 

(a  )  *  To  Officiate.  «p.  ».  i.  To  difcharge 
an  office,  commonly  in  worfliip, — No  minifter 
officiciing  in  the  church,  can  with  a  good  con- 
icience  omit  any  part  S.^vder/oh.—'Who  of  the. 
bifhops  or  priefts  that  officiate  at  the  altar,  in  the 
pb<:c5  of  their  fepulcires,  ever  faid  we  offer  to 
thee  P-re'r  or  Paul  ?  StitUngflfet.—To  prove  cu- 
rates no  fervants,  is  to  refcue  them  from  that  cqn- 
tempt  which  they  Will  certainly  fall  into  undei* 
this  notion;  which,  confidering  the  number  of 
perfo  '6  officintiftf^  *hi8  way,  muft  be  very  prejudi- 
cril  to  religion.  Collier.  ».  To  perforn^  an  office 
for  another. 

(i.)  *  OFFICINAL,  adj.  [from  officina^  afhop.] 
Ufed  in  a  fliop,  or  belonging  to  it :  thus,  officinal 
plants  and  drunja  are  ihofe  ufed  in  the  fhops. 

(i.)  Officinal,  in  pharmacy,  is  applied  to 
fuch  medicines,  whether  fimple  or  compound,  as 
are  required  to  be  conftantly  kept  iu  the  apothe- 
caries fhops.         / 

(3.)  The  OFFicniAL  SiMFLES  are  appointed, 
among  us,  by  the  college  of  phyliciaDS,  and  the 
manner  of  making  the  ^ompOfitions'dire^ed  in 
their  difpenfatory.    S^  Pharmacy. 

*  OFFICIOUS,  adj,  [officieux,  Fr.  officiqftu,  Lat.] 
I.  Kind ;  doing  good  offices.— 

Yet  not  to  earth  arc  thofe  bright  lumioaries 

Officious;  but  to  thee,  earth's  hajbitant.  Miltbn, 
3.  Import unely  forward. — 

You  are  too  officious 

In  her  behalf  that  fcoms  your  fervices.  Shak. 
—At  Taunton  they  killed  in  fury  an  officious  and    cendants.- 


,(2.)  Offing,  or  Offin,  in  the  fea  language, Is 
that  part  of  the  fea,  ^  good  diftance  from  fcorc, 
where  there  is  deep  water,  and  00  need  of  a  pilot 
to  conduA  the  ihip :  thut«  if  a  ftitp  from  Ihore  be 
feen  failing  out  to  feaward,  they  {diy^jkejianisfor 
the  offing;  and  if  a  fhip,  having  the  ihore  near  her» 
have  ai^o^her  a  good  way  without  ber,  or  towards 
the  fcM,  they  (ay,  that  flip  is  in  the  offing. 

OFFINGTON,  a  town  of  Berks*  near  Faring, 
don :  3.  a  village  of  Su0ex,  near  Tening. 

OFFRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  Slave  Coaft, 
whert'  the  Eng'liih  auid  Dutch  have  fadoriesw 

'  OFFRANVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  thedep. 
of  the  Lower  Seine,  3  miles  S.  cf  Dieppe. 

*  OFFSCOURING.  »./.  [«^and/«w.]  Recre- 
ment ;  part  rubbed  away  in  cleaning  any  thing. 
— ^Thou  haft  made  u«  the  offiscouring  and  refufe  in 
the  midft  of  the  people.  Lam,  iii.  45 •^ — Being  ac- 
counted,  as  St  Palkl  fays*  the  very  filth  of  the  world, 
and  the  offiscouring  of  all  things.  Ketilevfell. 

(f .)  ♦  OFFSET. «./.  [offisLnd/et.]  Sprout;  (hoot 
of  a  plant. — Thejr  are  multiplied  not  only  by  the 
feed,  but  many  alfo  by  the  rooti  producing  offiets, 
or  creeping  under  ground.  Ray, — i>ome  plants  are 
raifed  from  any  part  of  the  root,  others  by  offsets^ 
and  in  others  the  branches  fet  in  the  ground  will 
take  root.  LocAe, 

(a.)  O^F-sETfiy  in  fufveying,  are  perpendicu- 
lars let  fall,  and  mea()Liring  from  the  ftationary 
lines  to  the  hedge,  £ence>  or  extremity  of  an  in- 
clofure. 

*  OFFSPRING,  n.f.  [jf  andyj>ri»^-]  i.  Pro- 
pagation ;  generation.— That  which  cannot  here- 
unto attain  perfonally*  doth  feem  to  continue  it- 
felf  by  offspring  and  propagation.  Hooker.  ».  The 
thing  propagated  or  generated ;  children ;  dcf- 


eager  commiffioner  for  the  fubfidy*  Bacon*s  Henry 
TIL— 

CatOy  perhaps 
Fm  too  o/pcious ;  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  pre(brve  a  Lfe  of  fo  much  value. 

jiddi/on. 


♦  OFFICIOUSLY,  adv,  [from  offidQUs.] 
imrtunately  forward.— 

The  moft  corrupt  are  moft  obfeqnious  grown» 
And  thofe  they  fcom'd  officiouflj  they  own.  D/yd, 

Flattering  crowds  officiouflv  appear, 
To  givethemfelves,  not  you,  Ad  happy  year. 

DrjJen. 
%i  Kindly ;  with  unalked  kindnefi— 

Let  thy  goats  offieiouflj  be  niir(t, 
Abd  led  to  living  ftreams  to  quench  their  thirft. 

Dryden* 

•  OFFieiOUSNESS.  «.  /.  [from  officious.']  u 
Forwardnefs  of  civility,  or  refped,  or  endeavour. 
Commonly  in  an  ill  fenfe. — I  (hew  my  officioufnefs 
by  an  offeringi  though  I  betray  my  poverty.  South, 
2.  Service.— In  whom  is  required  undemanding 
as  in  a  man,  courage  and  vivacity  as  in  a  lion^ 
fervtce  and  roinifterial  officioufnefs  as  in  the  ox, 
and  expedition  as  in  the  eagle.  Brown, 

OFFIDA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  marqtiifate  of 
Ancona  \  6  miles  N£.  of  Afcoli,  and  42  SS£.  of 
Ancona. 

OFFIN.    See  Offing,  J  a. 

(i.)  *  OFFING. «./.  Ifrom  of.^  Theadtof  fteer- 
ki^  to  a  diftance  from  tbeland.     * 


This  was  a  charge  t)iat  all  bis  heirs  did  bind ; 
And  all  his  offspring  grew  corrupt.         Dowj. 

To  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  offspring  and  our  wives  are  known. 

Dryden* 
—His  principal  adtor  is  the  fon  of  a  goddefe,  not 


I.  loo*    to  mention  the  offspring  of  other  deities.  Addsjw, 
3,  Production  ot  any  kind. — 

Though  both  f&ll  before  their  bourt 
Time  on  their  offspring  hath  no  pow'r. 

Denbanu 

•  To  OFFUSCATE.  v.  a,  [offufco^  Latin^  £jfw/- 
qfiert  Fr.]  Tp  ^^^  ^  to  cloud ;  to  darken. 

•  OFFUSCATION.  «./.  [from  offufcate.^  Tbc 
adt  of  darkening. 

OFI,  an  ancient  nation  of  Germany.  Tac.  a8- 
OFORO  KiAMEN,  a  poft  of  Chincfe  Tartary. 

•  OPT.  adv.  [pftt  Saxon.l  Often ;  frequently ; 
not  rarely;  not  feldom^ — In  prifons  more  fre- 
quent, in  deaths  oft,  i  Cor.  ii.  %$. — It  is  one  part 
of  true  faith,  which  is  oft  miftaken  for  the  whole. 
Hammond,-^ 

Favoiu-s  to  Done^  to  all  (he  fmiles  extends, 
Q/>  (he  rejects,  but  never  once  o(fends.      Pope. 

•  OFTEN,  adv,  (from  oft^  Saxon ;  in  the  com- 
parative, oftener ;  fuperlative,  ofteoeft.]  Oft  j  fre- 
quently; many  times;  not  ieldom.^ 

The  queen  that  bore  theet 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 
Died  every  day  (he  liv'd.  ^hak.  MacUil^^ 

— Ufe  a  little  wine  for  thy  ftomach's  fikc,  anu 

thine 
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tliine  ojien  infirmities.  t'H'im,  v.  22.— In  journey- 
ing ofUHy  in  perils  in  the  wilderneis.  a  Cor..xi.  16. 
A  lufty  Mack-brow'd   girl,  with  forehead 

broad  and  high", 
That  ofien  had  bewitcBt  the  fea  gods  with  her 

eye.  Drayton. 

—Who  does  not  more  admire  Cicero  as  an  au- 
thor, than  as  ^  conful  of  Rome,  and  does  not 
^ftener  talk  of  the  celebrated  writers  pf  our  own 
country  in  former  apes,  than  of  any  among  their 


) 
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contemporaries  ?  Addlfiffs  Fheholder* 

♦  OFTENTIMES,  ad'o,  [often  and  times.  From 
the  compofition  of  this  word  it  is  reafonable  to 
believe,  that  oft  was  once  an  adje<^ve,  of  which 
often  was  the  plural ;  which  feems  retained  in  the 
phnfe  tbtne  ofien  infirmities.  See  Often.]  Fre- 
quently ;  many  times ;  often. — Is  our  faith  in  the 
bicfled  Trinity  a  matter  needlefs  to  be  fo  often- 
times mentioned  ?  Hooifr.*— The  difficulty  was  by 
what  means  they  could  ever  arrive  to  places  often" 
times  fo  remote  from  the  ocean.  Woodviard. — It 
vk  equally  neceflary  that  there  fhould  be  a  future 
flat*;,  fo  vindicate  the  juftice  of  God,  and  jblve 
the  prefent  irregularities  of  Providence,  whether 
the  beft  men  ht  oftentimes  only,  or  always  the 
moft  miferable.  Atterbnry. 

»  OFTTIMES.  ad'v.  [oft  and  times.'[  Frequently ; 
often. — 

Ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 

Than  felf^fteem.  MUton^s  ParaHfe  Loft. 

Ofttimes  before  I  hither  did  rcfort.      Dry  den. 

O.G.    See  Ogee. 

OG.  Ijna,  Heb.  i.  c.  a  mock.]  a  king  of  Baftian, 
of  a  moft  gigantic  ftature.  His  bedftead  was  of 
iron,  and  was  9  cubits  long,  and  4  broad ;  which, 
according  to  fome  calculations,  is  16  feet  5  inches 
long,  and  above  7  feet  3  inches  broad.  The 
learned  Calmet,  however,  makes  it  only  15  feet 
4  inches  long,  and  6  feet  10  inches  broad.  Wol- 
fius  makes  Og  more  than  13  feet  high.  TheRftb- 
bis  pretend,  that  he  livW  before  the  flood;  j^nd 
prefcrved  himfelf  during  the  time  of  it,  by  hang- 
ing on  the  outfide  of  the  ark  and  receiving  food 
from  Noah,  &c.  When  he  heard  of  the  defeat  of 
Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  by  Mofes,  he  collec- 
ted all  hit  troops  and  attacked  the  Ifraelites  at 
Edrei ;  but  his  numerous  hoft  was  routed,  him- 
felf kiUed,  and  his  country  conquered.  The  Am- 
monites fome  time  afterwards  carried  off  his  iron 
beft-ftead.    Num.  xxi.  Deut.  iii,  1.-^14. 

OGAO.    See  Ogi^a<5. 

OGBUCKTOE,  a  fettlemcrtt  on  theB.'coaft 
of  Labrador.    Lon.  6o.''0.  W.    Lat.  $$.  55 -'N.    • 

(1.)  •  OGEE.  Ogive.  »./  A  fort  of  moulding 
in  arcl)ite6ture,  conQfting  of  a  round  and  a  hol- 
low ;  almoft  in  the  form  of  an  S,  and  is  the  fame 
with  what  Vitruvius  calls  cima.  Cima  rev^rfa,  is 
an  fis^e  with  the  hollow  downwards.  Harris. 

(1.)  Ogee,  O.  G.  or  Cyma.  See  Architec- 
ture, §  105,  107, 

OGKECUEE,  a  river  of  Georgia,  which  rifes 
near  the  foot  of  the  Apalachian  M9untatns,  18 
miles  S.  of  the  Savannah,  and  after  running  a  "SE. 
courte  of  above  3 00  miles,  io  a  dire^ion  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Alatawaha  on  the  S.W.  and  the 
Savannah  on  the  N£.  and  palling  by  L.ewifville, 
Lexir.gton,  Georgetowo,,&c.  falls  into  the  Atlan- 


tic, at  Hardwfck,  opj>on      tnc  N.  end  of  OHa- 
baw  ifland,  18  miLs  S.  of  tne  city  of  Savani.uh. 

OGERSKOI,  a  town  of  Rnffia,  m  Perm. 

OGEVILLER,  a  town  of  France  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Meurthc  ;  45  mi'.es  S  W.  of  Blalnont,  and 
9f  E.  of  Luneville. 

OGGERSHEIM,  a  town  of  France,  in  tVf»  dep. 
of  Mont  Tonnere,  and  latepaht:n.ite  of  the  Rhine  j 
feated  on  the  Rhine,  4  miles  WN  W.  of  Manhein^, 
and  4  SSE.  of  Frankendal. 

OGHAMS,  If.  /  a  particular  kind  of  ftegano- 
graphy,  or  writing  in  cypher  pia^ifed  by  the  Irift ; 
of  which  there  were  three  kinds :  The  ftrft  v  as 
compofed  of  certain  lines  and  marks,  which  deri- 
ved their  power  from  their  fituation  and  poP.tion, 
as  they  ftand  in  relation  to  one  principal  line  over 
or  under  which  they  are  placed,  or  through  which 
they  are  drawn ;  the  principal  line  is  horizontal, 
and  fei-veth  for  a  rule  or  guide,  whofe  upper  p«rt 
is  called  the  left,  and  the  under  fide  the  right: 
above,  under,  and  through  which  line,  the  charac- 
ters or  marks  are  drawn,  which  ftand  in  the  place 
of  vowels,  confonants,  diphthongs,  and  triph- 
thongs. Some  authors  have  doubted  tiie  ?xiftence 
of  this  fpecies'of  writing  in  cypher,  c.illerl  O^Juim 
among  the  Irifli ;  but  thefe  doubts  are  perhaps  iil- 
founded ;  for  feveral  MSS.  in  this  chara^cr  411(1 
exift,  from  which  Mr  Atlle  has  given  a  plate  of 
them. 

OGHAO,  an  ifland  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean,  W« 
of  Anamooka.    See  Cook,  N®  III,  §  y. 

OGILBY,  John,  an  eminent  writer,  born  in 
or  near  Edinburgh,  tyth  Nov.  i6co.  His  father 
having  fpent  his  eftate,  and  being  prifoner  in  the 
King's  Bench,  could  contribute  little  to  his  edu- 
cation ;  however,  he  obtained  ft^me  knowledge  in 
the  Latin  grammar,  and  afterwards  fo  much 
money  as  to  procure  his  fathei  's  dilcharge  frooi 
prifon,  and  to  bind  himfelf  an  apprentice  to  a 
dancing-mafter  in  London  ;  when,  by  his  dex- 
terity in  his  profeflion,  he  obtained  money  to  f-uy 
out  the  remainder  of  his  time,  and  to  fVt  up  i.r^ 
himfelf.  But  bein^  afterwards  appointed  t<*  c? .i .  <  e 
ih' the  D.  of  Buckingham's  great  tu^ik,  he  Iti^iied 
a^inin  thetnflde  of  his  leg,  wti.ch  occfion'ril 
his  being  ever  after  fomewhat  lam^-.  Wi.en 
Thomas  E.  of  Strafford  WaR  m?.de  lord-licut  -  aut 
of  Ireland,  he  -was  entertained  as  «  ciaicinji- 
mafter  in  his  family,  and  m4de  one  of  the  t  tri'a 
troop,  of  guards;  at  which  lime  he  coulpuftvl^ 
humorous 'piece  called  the  ChaniCier  ofo  Trooyfr, 
He  was  fooii  after  appointed  ir.aftir  of  the  rebels 
In  Ireland,  iCndf  built  a  tht a^re  at  JU  ub'/n.  \bout 
the  end  of  the  war  in  England,  .  e  lett  Ireland, 
and,  being  fliipwrecked,  came  to  Lon.'on  in  a 
necHlitous  condition;  but  foon  alter  .walk.  1  to 
Cambridge,  where,  l)eing  aflirted  by  feveral 
fcholars,  he  becauie  fo  complete  a  matter  of  the 
Latin  tongue,  that  in  1649,  he  publilhed  a  trr.uila- 
tion  of  Virgil.  He  foon  after  learned  Gatk; 
and  in  1660  publiflied,  in  folio,  a  tranflarion  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  with  Annotations,  fh  1662,  lie 
went  into  Ireland,  where  he  was  made  malte»  or 
the  revels  by  patent.  He  then  built  anoiher 
theatre  in  Dublin,  which  colt  him  abcui  locol. 
He  publiflied  at  London,  in  folio,  .1  r  awflatiou  of 
Homer's  OdylTej;!  with  Annotations ;  and  aficr- 
L  1  %  waidfi 
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wards  wrote  two  heroic  poems,  entkledy  the 
Epb^an  Matron f  and  the  Roman  SlcvcJ  He 
•next  compofed  the  Cbarollcsy  an  epic  poem,  iq 
II  books,  in  honour  of  kini;  Charles  I,  but  this 
vas  loft  in  the  fire  of  London ;  when  his  houfc  ip 
White  Friars  was  burnt  down,  and  his  whole  for- 
tune, except  about  5I.  deftroyed.  He,  however, 
-got  his  houfe  rebuilt,  fet  up  a  printing  office,  was 
appointed  cofmographer  and  geographic  printer, 
and  printed  feverai  great  worksatrarfla^d  or  col- 
JeAed  by  himfelf  and  his  aflifiants,  particularly  bis 
Jltlas.    He  died  in  1676 

OGIVE.  «./  in  architecture,  an  arch  or  branch 
•of  a  Gothic  vault ;  which,  inftead  of  being  circur 
lar,  paffes  diagonally  from  one  angle  to  another 
And  forms  a  crofs  with  the  other  arches*  The 
middle,  where  the  ogives  Crofs  each  other,  is  call- 
ed the  key  ;  being  cut  in  form  of  a  rufe,  or  a  cul 
Je  lampe.  The  members  or  mouldings  of  the 
opves  are  called  nerves^  branchej,  or  rfUiJ ;  and 
Ibe  irrhes  which  fcparate  the  ogives,  douhle  arches. 

*  To  OGLE.  v.  a.  [ooghy  an  eye,  Dutch.]  To 
ipiew  with  fide  glances,  as  in  fondnefs;  or  with  A 
»defign  to  be  heeded.— 

From  their  high  fcaffbld  with  a  trumpet  cheeky 
And  ogling  all  their  audience,  then  they  fpeak.. 

Dry  den* 
^•-Could  they  talk  of  the  different  aij;>e^9  and  coo^ 
juoAiong  of  planets',  they  need  not  be  at  the  paine 
to  comment  upoo  oglin^s  and  claodeftine  marri- 
ages. Addifon. — Whom  is  he  agUng  yonder  ?  him- 
ftlf  in  his  lookiog-glafs.  Arbuthnot* 

*  OOLER.  n,f.  [ocjg&eUr,  DutchJA  fly  ga»er; 
one  who  views  with  fide  glance^.— -Upon  the  dif* 
aife  of  the  neck  piece,  the  tribe  of  ogleri  ftared  the 
fair  fex  in  the  neck  rather  than  in  the  face.  Jddi/m 
'—Jack  was  a  prodigious  og/er ;  he  would  ogle 
•you,  the  ontfide  of  his  eye  inward,  and  the  white 
•upward.  Ar  but  knot. 

.  (rO  OGLETHORPE,  James  Edward,  a  Britifli 
officer,  »f  a  very  ancient  family  in  Yorkfliire,  bora 
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he  carried  oirer  to  Georgia  in  1739;  In  1740,  be 
attacked  the  Spaniards,  took  two  forts,  aod  be- 
(iegad  St  Auguftine,  but  without  fucceft.  In  1741, 
the  Spaniards  attacked  the  new  fertlement,  but 
were  repuifed.  In  1745,  he  accompanied  the  D. 
oF  Cumberland  into  Scotland,  which  was  his  laft 
military  expedition.  In  1754,  he  married  Eliz. 
Wright,  an  heirefs,  and  fpent  the  reft  of  his  iife 
in  eafy  retirement  at  her  feat  of  Cranham  Hall  in 
Eflex ;  where  he  died,  June  30, 1785. 

(i.>  OctETHORre,  a  county  of  Georgia,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Alatamaha,  W.  of  Liberty  county. 
It  is  defended  by  Fort  Telfair  on  the  SE. 

OGLTASTRO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  valley 
of  Maxara ;  9  miles  SSE.  of  Palermo. 

(t.)OGLIO,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rifes  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  Trent,  fooo  after  falls 
into  the  lake  Ileo,  then  rifing  from  the  lake,  re* 
fumes  its  coifrfe  above  Caprelo  weft-ward^  paffes 
by  Breno,  Palazzuolo,  Orzi,  Nuova,  Uftiaoo, 
Caneto,  &c.  and  joins  the  Po,  at  Borgoforte. 

(a.)  Oglxo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Lario,  diftriA  and  late  county  of  Como*  feated  00 
the  £.  bank  of  Lake  Como. 

(3.)  *  Oclio.  »•/  [from  oUth  Spanilb.]  A  difh 
made  by  mingling  different  kinds  of  meat ;  a  med- 
ley ;  a  hotchp6tcn.-^Like  great  cgtum^  they  rather 
make  a  fhew  than  provoke  appetite.  Smk&wgj-^ 
Where  is  there  fuch  an  oglia  in  medley  of  various 
o^nioBS  in  the  world  agam,  as  thofe  men  enter- 
tain in  their  fervice  ?  King  CharUs.—'Bc  that  keeps 
an  open  houfe  fhould  confider  that  there  are  c^/w 
of  guefts,  as  well  as  of  difhes.  VE/hrat^, 

OGLOSA,  an  ifland  of  luly,  m  the  Tyrrhene 
fea,  £.  of  Ccnrfica,  now  called  Md<MU  Cbrj/ip*  PIm, 
ill,  6. 

OGMOR£>  a  river  of  S.  Wales,^ wbidi  rifes  on 
the  t>Qrders  of  Brecknockihire,  and  ran«  into  the 
Severn,  4  m.  S  W.  of  Bridgend,  in  Glamprganihirc. 
.    OGNATAt  a  town  of  Spain,  in  GQipulcoa. 

OGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 


^b  :ut  1698.    He  entered  early  into  the  army,  aud    Mofelle ;  5  miles  N£.  of  Gorxe,  and  3  S.  of  Metz 


was  mad^*  a  captain  lievitenant  in  the  Queen's  Gre* 
mdi^ra,  ia  1715.  He  obtained  the  ranjt  of  colo- 
ii«-l,  A\i£,  15,  1737;  of  major-general,  March  jot 
1745;  litutena'>t-general,  Sept.  13,  1747  •  and  of 
•^.'Mtral,  Feb.  2».  1765.  He  was  eleAed  M.  P.  for 
Kalkmere  in  Surrey,  in  1721,  and  continued  to 
TfpreltTt  that  borough  till  1754.*  In  1719,  fiocU 
•ine  a  gentleman,  whom  he  went  to  vifit  m  the 
r-et  piifnn,  loaded  with  irons  and  .other  wife  bar- 
%^>\\  Qv  ufed,  he  engaged  in  the  philanthropic  in. 
.q.urv  nio  the  ftate  of  the  jaiiti,  and  was  appoint^ 
•ed  chairman  of  the  Comnuttee  of  Inquiry  by  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  upon  whofe  inveitigations 
i*uch  fa^s  came  out  as  were  diigraceful  to  buma- 
riiry.  *In  1 732,  he  was  appointed  governor  of 
G  jrgia,  in  the  fettlement  of  which  he  engaged 
villi  that  ardour  which  marked  all  his  under^* 
taktr.gs;  and  after  overcoming  numberlefs  diflicui- 
•ties,  proved  fuCcefsful,  though  at  the  expence  of 
large  Turns  ol!  his  private  fortune,  which,  it  is  faid, 
w.  ft!  never  epaid.  In  1734,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
.'  .',  a.x!  was  chofeu  depuiy  governor  of  the 
.\rnc  .n  company ;  and  in  1735,  carried  back  with 
:n  t  J  G^rorgia  MeflTrs  John  and  Charles  Wefley, 
•A.'.i  Vixr-  p,.  u  in  enior  of  inftruftingihe  Indians. 
jL^ctiurninjj  to'Euguad,  he  raifed  a  regimeat«  which 


OGOLETZ,  an  ifland  of  Rulfia,  in  the  Straits  of 
VaigatflLoL  Lon.  69  25. IE.  Fenro.  Lat.  69.  40.  N. 

OGOR,  a  rif  er  of  Ruiliaf  which  runs  into  the 
Duna,  12  miles  S£..of  Riga. 

OGOST,  a  river  of  European  Turkey,  which 
runs  into  the  Danube,  near  JiUlLOva,  in  Bulgaria. 

OGOlf  A,  a  town  of  Africa,  oa  the  Slave  Coaft, 
containing  about  ajo  well  built  houfet,  with  a 
fquare  in  the  centre,  furrounded  with  (hoptt  where 
all  kinds  of  wares  and  provifionB  are  fold.  The 
people  ate  fociable,  and  governed' by  magiflrates. 

OGRAM,  Lough,  a  lake  of  Ireland*  in  Clare 
county,  8  miles  NW.  of  Killaloe. 

OGRAN,  a  town  of  Hungary,  15  miles  NNW. 
ofPreiburg. 

*  OGRESaBS.  II. /.tin  heraldry.]  Canooo  balls 
of  a  back  colour.  Jinfinortkn 

OGYGES,  king  of  Thebea,  or  as  others  iay,  of 
Ogygia  and  Adas,  afterwards  called  Bmtia  and 
AttUa*  He  IS  recorded  to  have  bees  the  6rft 
founder  of  Thebes  and  Eleufm.  The  famous  de- 
luge happened  in  his  time,  in  which  fome  fay  he 
periffaed  with  all  his  fotje^ls^  A.  A.  C.  1796. 

(l.)  OGYGlA*  the  iDand  of  Calypfo ;  (H^mer.) 
placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Sinus  Scylaceus,  in  the  Io- 
nian Sea»  oppofite  to  the  promontory  Lacioium ; 
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hj  Mela  who  calh  U  (BtUf^  in  the  ftrait  of  Sicily : 
others  place  it  at  the  proinoatory  Circeiucoy  and 
callittheiflaDdof  CiRCiC      ,        .. 

(i.)OQyGiAt  the  ancient  name  of  Thebe8  in 
BcBotia :  io  called  from  Ogygea,  an  ancient  king, 
ufiiler  wh6m  happened  a  great  deiuge>  1020  yeara 
before  the  firH  Olympiad. 

OGYRIS,  an  ifland  in'the  Indian  ocean. 

*  OU.  utUrjeS.  Ai  exclamation  denoting  pain* 
forrow,  or  furpri(b*-fr 
He 

Cry'd,  aif/  and  mounted.  Shak. 

--Oh  me !  all  the  horfe  have  got  over  the  rivery 
vhat  ihaH  we  do  ?  HTalton^^ 

My  every  ad  ion  fpeaks  my  be^  aloud ; 

Bat  oh%  the  madnefs  of  my  high  attempt 

Speaks  loader  yet !  Drydin. 

OHAMENO,  a  harbour  of  Ulietca. 

Oa^RURKA,  a  harbour  of  Ouha. 

0H£T£ROA,  one  pf  (he  South  Sea  iflands 
lately  difcovered.  It  is  neither  fertile  nor  popu- 
lous ;  nor  hat  it  an  harbour  or  anchorage  fit  for 
ihtppiog,  and  tb^  difpofition  of  the  people  is  hos- 
tile to  fuch  as  vifit  them.  Lon.  150-  47.  W.  Lat, 
33.  >7.  S. 

OHEVAHOA.  an  ifland  in  the  South  Sea. 

(i)  OHIO,  a  beautiful  river  of  the  United  States, 
formed  by  the  jundioi^  of  the  Allegany  and  tb» 
MoNONGAHSLAt  between  the  Allegany  moan* 
tains  and  the  lake  £rie ;  and  ranning  SW.  through 
a  mod  delighful  country*  and  receiving  many 
fmailer  rivers  in  its  'paiTagey  at  length  falls  into 
the  ftfiffifippiy  in  about  L4t.  37°  N.  Its  total 
length  is  iigg  miles:  its  general  breadth  600 
yards,  900  at  its  mouth,  and  nowhere  above  laoo* 
It  feparates  the  North- Weftem  Territory  from 
Kentucky  on  the  S.  and  Virgmia  oq  the  SB.  It 
is  a  mite  broad  at  the  Rapids^  which  are  a  grand 
cafcade,  occafioned  by  a  ledge  of  rocks  that 
ftretch  acroia  the  bed  of  the  river,  near  Louifiaoa, 
in  Lat.  30.  g.  N. 

(3 )  Otiio»  a  county  of  Virginia«  bounded  oa 
the  NW.  |>y  the  Ohio,  and  £.  by  Wafliington 
county  in  Pennfylvania.  It  contained  4,931  citi- 
zens and  aia  fiaves  in  1795,  The  chief  town  is 
Liberty. 

OHlOPBy  a  river  of  Gooi^gia,  which  runs  iato 
the  AUtaouba^  in  Oglethorpe  county. 

OHIOPIOMINGO,  a  town  of  Kentucky,  in 
Nelfoo  coontyy  on  Ihe  Ohio ;  60  miles  WSW.  of 
Franckfbrt. 

OHIOFYLE  Palls,  a  catarad  of  the  Youg* 
biogaoy,  in  Pennfylvania.    See  YoupHioGANY. 

OHlTAHOOr^n  ifland  in  the  S.  P^ific  Ocean. 
Lon,  139.  6.  W.    Lat.  9  54,  S. 

OHLA,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  rifes  4  m.  S.  of 
Mimfterbeiig,  and  runs  into  the  Oder  at  Breflau. 

OHLAUf  a  town  of  Stiefia,  in  Brieg,  on  the 
ObIa«  in  a  marfli  furrounded  with  walls  and  ram* 
P^rts.  In  150)  and  164 1»  one  half  of  it  was  burnt. 
In  1741,  it  was  taken  by  the  Pruflians.  It  is  8 
Biles  N  W.  of  Brieg,  and  14  SE.  of  Brcflau. 

OHLENHAUSEN,  a  town  of  Au aria. 

OHLM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Rhine  and  Mofelle,  acd  late  electorate  of  Mentz 
oothe  Selz ;  6  miles  SW.  of  Mentz. 

OHM,  a  nver  of  Germany,  which  runs  into 
the  Laho,  near  Marpaig,  in  Uefle. 
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OHRA,  a  river  of  Lower  Sazooy,  which  runs 
into  the  UnArut,  6  miles  N.  of  Erfurt. 

OHRDRU?,  a  town  of  Saxe  Gotha,  capital  of 
Oleic  Hen  county.  It  has  been  feverai  times  burnt. 
It  has  numetbus  rT!%ni.*faAure6.  It  is  Z  mUesSSE. 
of  Gntha,  and  15  SW.  of  Erfurt. 

OHRENkiAU,  a  t6whpf  Franconia,  in  Aich- 
ftadt,  6  miles  SSE.  t>f  Anfpach.  /^  ' 

OH  RLE,  a  town  ot  Saxony,  in  Bremen. 

OHRN,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Franconia. 

Ot,  a  rivei  of  Ruffia,  running  into  the  Eniiei. 

OJA,  a  river  of  Ruilia,  which  runs  into  the 
Guif  ot  Obikaia ;  in  Lon.  90. 10.  £.  Ferro.  Lat* 
6S.0.  N. 

OJ A,  two  towns  of  Sweden ;  s.  in  Smaland,  9 
miles  SW.  of  Wegio :  a.  in  Schonen,  ix  miles  SE« 
ot  Lund. 

OIBO,  m  ifland  in  the  £.  Sea,  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa.    Lon.  39.  fo.  £.    Lat.  xz.  51. 'N. 

U  )  OICH,  a  river  of  ScotIan4,  in  Invemefs- 
fhire,  which  rifetriTom  the  E.  extremity  of  Loch- 
Oich,  and  after  running  5  miles,  falls  into  Locb- 
Neft.      , 

(a.)  OiCHt  Loch.    See  Loch*Oich. 

OICHILL,  a  mountain  of  Perth(bire»  xa  miles 
SW.  of  Perth. 

OJECK,  a  town  of  Pt>land,  in  Sandomirz. 

Oj£N,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada. 

OJEREN,  a  lake  ot  Norway,  in  AgerbUus;  64 
miles  long  and  a  broad  ;  10  miles  £.  of  Chriftiania. 

OJES  rADT,  a  town  ok  Norway,  44  miles 
NNE  of  Chriftianiand. 

OiGNON,  a  river  of  France,  which  jruns  into 
the  Saone,  9  miles  S.  ot  Gray. 

(i.)*CHL.  ».y.  [oalf  Saxon;  oleum f  Lat.]  i. 
The  juice  of  olives  ^xprefll-d. — Bring  pure  oU  olive 
beaten  for  the  light.  Ex.  xxvii.  ao.  a.  Any  fat* 
greafy,  unduous,  thin  matter.^In  molt  birds, 
there  is  only  one  gland ;  in  which  are  divers  cells> 
ending  in  two  or  three  larger  cells,  lying  under 
the  nipple  of  the  oii  bag.  Uerham.  3.  The  juices 
of  vegeubles,  whether  exprelfed  or  drawn  by  the 
ft  ill,  that  will  not  mix  with  ^ater. — OU^  with  che^ 
mifts  called  fulpbur,  is  the  fecond  of  their  bypo- 
ftatical,  and  of  the  true  five  chemical  principles* 
It  is  an  inflammable,  un^uous,  fubtile  fubltance«  ' 
which  ufually  rifes  after  the  fpirit.  The  chemifta 
attribute  to  this  principle  all  diverfity  of  colours* 
There  are  two  forts  of  oi/;  one  which  will  fwim 
upon  water,  as  ml  of  anifeed  and  lavender,  wbicb 
the  chemifts  call  eHTential ;  and  another  kind,  which 
probably  is  mixed  with  (alts,  and  will  fink  in  wa« 
ter,  as  the  oi/ of  guaiacum  and  cloves^  Harr$j»^r 
After  this,  espref^  m'A  we  made  trial  of  a  diftil- 
led  one ;  and  for  that  purpofe  made  choice  of  the 
common  oil  or  fpirit.  Bojle* — 

A  curious  artift  long  inured  t9  toils 

Of  gentler  fon,  with  combs,  and  fragrant  oUs, 

Toungn 

(a.)  Oil,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  unduous,  in- 
flammable fubftance,  drawn  from  feverai  natural 
bodies,  as  animal  and  vegetable  fubflances.  ^ 

(3.)  Oil,  Chemical  PROpaariEs  amd  phe- 
nomena OF.    See  Chemistry,  Index.     . 

(4.)  Oil,  drying.    See  Ciibmistry,  Index. 

(5.)  OiLf  Essential,  of  RqsES.  See  Roses. 

(60  Oil,  general  cause  of  Rancidity  in« 
See  Chemistry,  i;y^x. 
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(7O    ^»V>    METHOD-  Of    PURIFYING    RAWCID. 

Mr  Collier  has  obtained  a  patent  •*  for  a  chemical 
procefs  for  freeing.  fi(h-oiIs  from  their  impurities 
in  point  of  fmell,  tafte,  and  colour  ^  and  impro- 
yed  (trainers  for  oils  and  other  liquids ;  with  other 
indruments  for  afcertaining  their  (juaHtieSy  and  af- 
Ming  th^r  burning.  The  machines -are  illuftra- 
ted  by  the  figures  on  Plate  247 •  The  chemical 
proceu  is  thus  performed:  "  I  put  a  quantity  (fays 
Mr  CoHieiO  of  any  fpecies  of  fi(h-oil,  or  mix* 
ture  of  different  forts  of  fi(b.oily  into  any  conve- 
nient, veffel,  which  I  heat  to  the  temperature  of 
1x6°  or  lao^  of  Fahrenheit's  fcale ;'  I  thetj  add,  of 
cauftic  mineral  alkali  (of  the  fpecific  gravrty  com- 
monly defcribed  as  I'aj,  or  of  fuch  ftrength  that  a 
-phial  contnining  1000  grains  of  dtftlllcd  water  wil! 
contain  1^150  grains  of  thefe  leys)  a  quantity 
equal  to  4  parts  to  ioo»  by  weight,  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  the  oil.  I  then  ftir  or  agitate  the  mixture, 
and  leave  it.  to  ftand  a  fufficient  tijne  for  the  faltfl 
and  fediment  to  fubfrde.  It  is  then  drawn  off  in* 
to  another  veflel,  containing  a  fufficient  quantity 
of  frefh  burnt  charcoal,  finely  powdered,  or;oiF 
any  other  (uWfincepofleffing  antifeptic  properties, 
in  a'pov^'dcred'or  tJKvided  ftate/'With  lan  addition 
of  a  fmall  proportion  of  ,4ilutcd  fulphuric  acid; 
fufficient  only  to-decorapofe  the  fmall  quantity  of 


and  for  domeftic  ufe,  a  very  fmall  chamber  \p|Il 
be  fufficient.  When  water  is  to  be  fwcetened,  or 
freed  from  any*  putrid  or  noztoin  particles  it  may, 
f^om  whatever  caufe,  contain,  it  pafles,  in  its 
way  to  the  filtering  chamber,  through  ap  iron  bor 
or  cylinder  L  M  N  O,  in  Fig,  i,  containing  char- 
coal,,  finely  powdered,  or  any  other  antifeptic 
fubftance  infoluble  in  water ;  which  fubftancc  is 
forced  clofely  into  the  box  by  any  mechantcal 
power;  after  which  the  water  is  made  to  pafis 
through  it  by  the  hydroftatic  prcffure;  through  a 
tube  of  any  fufficient  height.  This  box  has  4  aper- 
tures, to  receive  and  deliver  the  fluid,  and  thefe  are 
opened  or  clofed  by  cocks  or  fcrews,  at  P  and  Q, 
or  any  other  method  ufed  for  fuch  purpofes ;  and, 
being  affirxed  to  the  machine  by  other  fcrewt,  or 
fcrews  and  collars,  may  be  eafily  detached  from 
the  fame.  Thus,  whenever  the  charcoal  begins 
to  lofe  its  antifeptic  properties,  the  box  is  remo- 
ved, and  heated  till  it  is  red  hot,  by  which  means 
the  foreign  matter  efcapes  through  the  fmall  aper- 
tures ;  after  which,  the  box  is  left  to  cool,  and 
the  charcoal  becomes  fweet,  pure,  and  equal- 
ly fit  for  ufe  as  at  firft,  though  the  procefs  be  ever 
fo  often  repeated.  Fig.  %»  is  a  machine  or  con- 
trivance for  flraining  oil  from  the  bottoms.  I  fur- 
ther claim  the  exclufive  privileges  arifing  firom  tbe 


iaponaceous  matter  ftill  fufpended*  in-the^oil,  invention  of  filtering  m whines  in  the  form  of 
_„i-._4-  -_M.  .1 i-_  .L.  _.•  i_ f 1^ £^j|jg^  jj^  whic'r^  charcoal  may  be  repeatedly  burn- 
ed, after  any  fluid^fubftances  have  paffed  through 
it,  either  for  the  prirpofe  of  freeing  them  from 
putrid  or  noxious  particles,  or  of  difcharginfe  their 
colouring  matter ;  which  filtering  ftills  are  fo  con- 
trived, that  the  fluid  may  pafs  through  in  any 
quarrtity,  without  difplacing  the  charcoal,  as  in 
^fg'  3-  The  part  of  the  fluid  remaining  interfper- 
fed  among  the  charcoal,  may  be  driven  over  by  a 
proper  degree  of  heat,  and  be  employed  for  ma- 
ny inferior  purpofes  of  the  arts  and  manufadures. 
The  heat  may  be  raifed  fo  as  to  purify  the  cbar- 
cdal,  as  in  the  machines  for  filtering  water,  or 
other  fluids  for  domeftic  purpofes.  The  flue  of 
the  fill  Is  is  fo  conftrufted,  that  water  may  beem« 
ployed  to  cool  them,  without  the  lofs  of  time  re- 
quifite  for  their  gradnally  parting  with  their  beat 
to  the  furrounding  atmoiphere,  fo  as  to  be  fit  for 
a  fubfequest  operation.  My  infiruments  for  af- 
certaining the  comparative  qualities  of  oils,  de- 
pend in  part  on  the  principal  of  their  fpecific  gra- 
vities' ;  fpermaceti  oil,  contrafted  with  other  fift- 
oils,  being  as  875  to  920.  For  this  purpofe,  I  ofe 
a  glafs  vefrel,  of  any  convenient  fhape,  furoiftcd 
with  a  bubble,  alfo  of  glafs,  and  a  thermometer. 
If  the  oil  Is'  pure,  this  bubble  finks,  w1ien  the  mer- 
cury rifes  to  a  certain  ftaxidard^  by  the  application 


which  will  appear  by  the  oil  becoming  clear  at 
the  furfacc.  The  cpn tents  of  this  veflel  are  alfd 
agitated,  and  the  eoal,  falitie,  and  aqueous^  parti: 
cles  left  to  fubfide  ;  after  which,  the  oil  is  paffed 
through  proper  flrainers,  after  defcribed,  and  is 
thereby  rendered  perfectly  tranfparent  nnd  fit  for 
ufe.  •  The  principle  of  my  Improved  ftrainers  or 
filtering  machines,  by  which,  as  far  as  refpefts 
them,  I  de6m  myfclf  entitled 'to  the  exclufive  pri- 
vilege fecurcd  by  the  patent,  confifts  m  the  means 
applied  to  combine  hydroftatic  prcflTure  (which 
iocreafes  as  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  fluid)' 
with  the  mode  of  fi\ttTing  per  a/cenfumy  thereby 
procuring  the  new  and  peculiar  advantage,  that 
the  fluid  and  its  fediment  take  oppofite  directions ; 
and  alfo,  in  whatever  is  new  in  the  conftru^ion 
of  my  machines  herein  defcribed.  It  cannot  but 
be  feen,  that  a  paflage  for  the  air,  more  free  from 
obje^ion  than  any  hitherto  adopted,  is  here  con- 
trived in  thofe  defigncd  for  donieti(*<^urpo(e8.  Fig. 
I. ;  and,  alfo,  thnt  the  eafy  mearis  of  emptying 
their 'fediment  fadlitates  fhe  operation,  and  ren^ 
ders  their  ufe  perfieAly  falisfadtory  to  the  moftf 
minirte  obferver.  A  great  advantage  attending' 
this  iriveotton  is,  that  the  dimenfionci  of  the  cham* 
ber  in  which  the  fedimetit'is  received  may  be  va- 
ried, while  the  filtering  futfaSce  remains  the  fame, 


To  adapt  thefe  machines,  not  only  to  the  pufpofetf    of  the'^hand,  or  of  any  other  heat,  to  the  veffel 


of  families,'  workhoufes,  hofpltals, 'public  chari< 
ties,  the  navy,  or  the  merchant  fervice,  but  alfo 
to  all  the  purpofes  of  oil-meh,  of  diftillers,  of  the 
laboratory,  the  breWery,  &c.  chambers  of  various 
capacities  muft  be  provided  for  the  fediment  and 
precipitated  matter.  With  refpeft  to  the  oil 
trade,  the  fpac^  required  is  very  great,  efpecially 
for  fpermaceti  or  t^rasil  bottoms.  In  the  various 
procefl*es  of  the  laboratory,  no  limits  can  he  fixed, 
but  all  dimenfioQS  will  t>e  occafionally  required. 
In  diftilleries  and  breweries  they  may  be  Imaller 
iQ  proportion ;  and  in  thofe  defigned  for  water. 


containing  the  oil.  If  the  fpermaceti  oil  w  nn- 
pure,  the  babble  will  ftill  float,  though  it  is  ot 
the  temperature  required,  and  the  degree  of  fo- 
reign or  impure  matter  will  be  (hewn,  by  the 
fcale  of  the  thermon^eter  at  which  the  bubble 
finks.  To  determine  *wh»t  tendency  oils  ufed 
for  burning  have  to  congeal  in  cold  weather,  I 
put  equal  quantities  of  nitre  and  Tal  ammoniac, 
finely  powdered  and  mixed,  into  a  phial  of  thin 
glafs,  or  any  other  convenient  veflcl,  containing 
rather  nlorc  than  fufllcient  water  to  diflblve  them ; 
or  I  put  any  other  freezing  mixture  imo  fuch  vei- 
'  '  fcl : 
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ie] :  I  then  immerfe  a  thermometer  thereiDi  and  the  charcoal  by  ao  iocreafe  of  temperature,  whea 
let  a  fingle  drop  of  the  oil  under  experiment  fall  required.  E,  a  cock  to  let  water  into  the  fiues. 
on  the  outfide  of  the  veflel»  where  it  immediately    to  cool  the  apparatus  for  a  fubiequent  operation." 


congeals*  As  the  cold  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture gradually,  ceafes,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  by 
the  tbertnometer,  at  what  point  of  temperature 
the  oil  becomes  fluid,  and  runs  down  the  (ides  of 
tieglafs.— i5>;f.  I.  A  is  the  cittern  into  which  the 
water,  or  other  fluid  to  be  filtered,  is  put.  BBBf 
a  tube  opening  mto  the  bottom  of  the  ciftern  A> 
and  bent  along  the  bottom  of  the  machine,  cpn- 
Teytog  the  fluid  into  CC,  the  filtering  chamber, 
which  is  covered  wilh  leather  bound  down  round 
its  circular  rim,  and  through  which  leather  the 
water  is  percolated.  DD,  the  bafon,  rifing  above 
the  level  of  the  chamber,  and  receiving  the  filter- 
ed liquor.  £,  the  fpout  by  which  it  runs  off,  in- 
to a  pitcher  or  other  veffel.  F,  another  fpout, 
fiimifhed  with  a  cocV,  to  draw  off  the  foul  water 
from  the  chamber,  when  neceflary.  GGGG,  the 
air  tube,  which  begins  above  the  level  of  the 
chamber,  is  covered  with  a  button,  which  fav^s 
the  leather  from  l>eing  cut,  and  has  a  fmall  late- 
ral aperture  for  the  air  to  be  carried  off.  This 
pipe  paffes  along  the  bottom,  and  up  |he  fide, 
and,  rifing  above  the  level  of  the  water  in  the  cif- 
tern, ta  therie  clofed,  escept  a  fmall  lateral  aperture, 
through  which  the  air  efcapes.  H»/jg-.  4.  a  guard 
or  rim,  with  crofs  bars,  put  over  the  leather,  to 
keep  it  from  being  forced  up  by  the  water.  It 
is  faftened  down  by  means  of  ^wo  notches  on  op- 
pofite  fides  of  the  guard,  by  which  it  locks  into 
two  ftaples  rivetted  into  the  bottom  of  the  bafon* 
I,  the  lid.  Aiding  down  to  cover  the  water  from 


(8.}  Oil,  Rock.    See  Fetrolbvm. 

(9/)  Oils,  Animal,  are  their  fats,  which  are 
originally  vegetable  oils:  all  animal  fubflances 
yield  them,  together  with  their  volatile  falts,  in 
diftillation.  Oils  or  fats  may  be  obtained,  by 
boiling  and  expreflion,  from  certain  animal  fub- 
ftances ;  for  the  membranes  which  contain  the 
fat,  being  chopped  fmall,  and  fet  in  a  pan  over 
the  fire,  become  fit  for  the  canvas  bag,  and,  by 
preffure,  afford  a  large  quantity  of  fat ;  as  we  fee 
in  the  art  of  chandlery,  which,  thus  extrading 
the  oily  matter,  leaves  a  cake  behind,  commonlv 
called  graves* 

(10.)  Oils  of  Madagascar.  We  have  this 
account  of  different  oils  in  the  ifland  of  Mada- 
gafcar  in  the  Univer/al  Htftory.  The  moft  com- 
mon are  thofe  of  menach-tanhetanhe,  menach  fig- 
nifying  oil,  menachil,  menach-cbouivau,  meu^ch- 
mafoutra,  menach-vourave,  menach-apocapouc, 
menach- vintang,  and  menach  arame.  Menach- 
tanhetanhe  is  drawn  from  a  particular  plant  call- 
ed, in  the  language  of  the  country,  tanhetanhe^ 
and  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  otpalma  Chrifi 
tif  or  Ricintu.  Menachil  is  an  oil  firom  the  feed 
of  feiame,  which  they  call  voancaze;  a' great 
quantity  whereof  is  made  in  the  valley  of  Am- 
boule.  Menach-chouivau  is  drawn  from  a  fVuit 
of  the  fize  of  an  almond,  extremely  good  in  li- 
quors or  meats.  Menach-mafoutra  is  drawn  from 
nuts,  the  fruit  of  the  tree  which  produces  dra- 
gon's blood.    Menach-vourave  is  drawn  from  a 


daft,  and  fufpended  at  pleafure  by  means  of  K,    fruit  named >to(/f.  Menach-apocapouc  is  Cjueezed 


K,  two  fprings  on  each  tube,  for  that  purpofe. 
LMNO,  a  cylindrical  box,  containing  charcoal, 
which  is  conneded  with  the  above,  by  means  of 
the  tube  P,  and  a  continuation  of  the  tube  B. 
LM,  the  water  tube  B  continued  below  the  char- 
coal aparatus,  fo  that  the  fluid  may  pafs  through 
the  iame  into  the  cylinder  at  Q,  from  whence  it  en- 
ters the  chamber  at  P,  fo  asto  be  filtered  through 
the  leather  as  before  defcribed.  R,  R,  colors, 
which  may  be  unfcrewed  at  pleafure,  fo  as  to  de- 
tach the  charcoal  apparatus,  when  the  charcoal 
requires  to  be  purified  by  heat.  S,S,  two  cocks, 
to  dired  the  fluid  through  the  charcoal  cylinder, 
or  immediately  into  the  filtering  chamber.  Fig. 
3.  A,  a  tube  or  ciftern,  containing  the  oil  to  be 
filtered,  and  fupplying  a  tube  of  fufficient  height 
ht  the  hydroftatic  preffure  to  operate.  BB,  a 
main  tube^  of  wood,  tin,  leather,  or  cloth,  to 


frpm  the  fruit  apocapouc,  extremely  poifonous. 
Menach-vintang  is  an  oil  from  large  acorns,  or 
maft.  Menach  arame  is  drawn  fi-om  nuts,  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  from  which  the  gum  tacamahaca 
is  produced. 

(11.)  Oils,  Vbgbtablb,  are  obtained  by  ex^ 
preflion,  infufion,  and  diftillation. 

i^  Oils,  bssbntial,  of  Vbgetables,  are  ob- 
tained by  diftillation  with  an  alembic  and  a  l^rge 
refrigeratory.  Water  muft  be  added  to  the  ma- 
teriJs,  in  fufficient  quantity  to  prevent  their  burn- 
ing; and  they  fhoufd  be  macerated  or  digefted  ta 
that  water,  a  little  time  before  diftillation.  The 
oil  comes  over  with  the  water ;  and  either  fwim» 
on  the  top,  or  finks  to  the  bottom,  according  as  it 
is  fpecifically  heavier  or  lighter  than  watq*^  This 
procefs  is  applicable  to  the  diftilling  of  the  effen- 
tialoils  from  flowers,  leaves,  barks,  roots^  woods, 


which  any  number  of  bags  C,  C,  C,  C,  of  the  fize    gums,  and  balfams,  with  a  flip;ht  alteration  of  cir- 

and  ihape  of  corn-iacks,  or  any  convenient  fize ^ '^  "■"  ' ^ — '*''"^~   u-:/i.^-  j:r 

aod  fliape,  may  be  conneded ;  thefe  are  bound  to 
ftraight  double  iron  bars  D,  D,  D,  D,  furnifhed 
with  a  hinge  at  one  end,  and  a  fbrew  at  the  other, 
by  opening  which  the  bags  may  be  emptied.  ££, 
a  trough  underneath,  made  to  receive  the  filtered 
oil  Fig,  3.  A,  annuel,  cafk,  or  ciftern,  into 
which  the  fluid  is  put,  which  paffes  down  B,  a  tube 
fitted  into  the  fame,  through  which  it  enters  C, 
an  iron  ftill,  fiill  of  finely  powdered  and  Gfted 
charcoal,  through  the  bead  of  which  the  fluid  paf- 
fes into  any  receiver.  D,  a  fire-place,  of  any  con- 
ftrudion,  to  drive  over  the  fluid  remaining  inter- 
^peried  among  the  charcoal,  and  alfb  to  purify 


cnmftances,  as  by  longer  digeftion,  brifker  dif- 
tillation, &c.  according  to  the  tenacity  and  hard- 
nefs  of  the  fubjed,  the  ponderofity  of  the  oil,  &c. 
Effential  oils  may  be  divided  into  two  claffcs  ac- 
cording to  their  different  fpecific  gravities ;  fome 
floating  upon  water,  and  others  readily  finking  to 
the  bottom.  Thus,*  the  effential  oils  of  cloves, 
cinnamon,  and  faffafras,  readily  fink,  whereas 
thofe  of  lavender,  marjoram,  mint,  &c«  fwia  in 
water :  the  lighteft  of  thefe  effent jal  oils  is,  per- 
haps, that  of  citron- peel,  which  even  floats  in  fpi- 
rit  of  wine ;  and  the  heavieft  feems  to  be  oil  of 
faffafras.  For  obtaining  the  full  quantity  of  the 
more  ponderous  oils  from  cinnamon,'  cloves,  faf- 
fafras. 
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*  fiifras,  &c.  it  is  proper  to  red  ace  the  fubjefts  to 
pow<^er;  to  digeft  this  powder  for  fome^lays  in 
a  warm  place,  with  thrice  its  quantity  of  foft  ri- 
ver water,  made  very  falinc  by  the  addition  of  • 
fea-falt,  or  (harp  with  oil  of  vitrid ;  to  ufe  the 
(trained  deco^on,  or  liqaor  left  behind  in  the 
ftill,  inftead  of  common  ifater,  for  freih  digef- 
tion ;  to  ufe  for  the  fame  purpofe  the  water  of 
the  fecond  running,  j^fter  being  cleared  of  its  oil ; 
not  to  difttl  too  large  a  quantity  of  thefe  fubje^s 
at  once ;  to  leave  a  confiderabfe  part  of  the  ftill, 
or  about  one  fourth,  empty ;  to  ufe  a  briik  fire, 
or  a  ftrong  boiling  heat,  at  the  firft,  but  to  flac- 
ken  it  afterwards ;  to  have  a  flow  ftill-head,  with 
a  proper  internal  ledge  and  current  leading  to  the 
nofe  of  the  worm ;  and,  finally,  to  cohobate  the 
water,  or  pour  back  the  liquor  of  the  fecond  rtin- 
oing  iit>on  the  matter  m  the  ftilt,  repeating  this 
dnce  or  twice.  The  diredtiont  here  laid  down 
for  obtaining  the  ponderous  oils  to  advantage; 
are  eaUly  transferred  to  the  obtaining  of  the  lighter. 
Many  of  the  eflential  oils  being  dear,  it  is  very 
common  to  adulterate  them  feveral  ways,  to  ren- 
der them  eheaper.  Thefe  feveral  ways  feem  re- 
docible  to  three  general  kindsf  each  of  which  haAr 
its  pfoper  method  of  dete^ion,  viz,  i ft,  With  ex- 
prefled  oils;  id.  With  alcohol;  and,  3d.  With 
cheaper  eflential  oils.  If  an  eflVntial  oil  be  adul- 
terated with  an  expre/fed  oil,  it  is  eafy  to  difcover 
the  fraud,  by  adding  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  to  it 
fbw  drops  t}f  the  fuJipeded  effbnttal  oil,  and  (bak- 
ing them  together;  for  the  Iplrit  will  dilTolve  att 
the  oil  that  is  e(rential,  or  procured^  by  difttlk* 
tion,  and  leave  all  the  exprefled  -dif,  that  was 
mixed  with  it»  untouched.  If  an  eifential  oil  be 
.adulterated  with  akobol,  or  redified  (^rit  of 
wme,  it  may  be  done  in  proportion,  up  to  that 
of  an  equal  quantity,  without  t>eing  eafily  difco- 
verable  cither  by  by  the  fmel!  or  tafte :  the  way  to 
diibover  this  fraud,  is  to  put  a  few  drops  of  the 
oil  into  a  glafs  of  fair*water;  and  ifrheoilbe 
adulterated  with  fpirit,  the  water  will  immediately 
turn  milky,  and,  by  continuing  to  (hake  the  glafs, 
the  whole  quantity  of  (^irrt  will  be  abforbml  by 
the  water  and  leave  the  oil  pure  at  top.  Pi-' 
nally,  if  an  eflential  oil  be  adulterated  by  a 
cheaper  elfential  oil,  this  is  commonly  done  very 
artfully;  the  method  is  to  put  fir- wood,  tinpen- 
tine,  or  oil  of  turpentine,  into  the  ftill,  along  With 
the  herbs  to  be  diftilled  for  their  oil,  (bch  as  rofe. 
mary,  Uvender,  origanum,  Scc.and  by  thefe  means 
the  oil  of  turpentine  diftilled  frome  thefe  ingre- 
dients  comes  over  in  great  quantity,  and  inti- 
■utely  blended  with  the  oil  of  the  genuine  ingre^ 
dient.  The  oils  thus  adulterated  alwayf)  difco- 
ver themfelves  in  time,  by  their  own  flavour  be- 
ing overpowered  by  the  turpentine  fmell;  but 
the  ready  way  to  detect  th^  fraud,  is  to  drench  a 
piece  of  rag,  or  paper,  in  the  oil,  and  hold  it  be- 
fore the  fire ;  for  thus  the  gratefiil  flavour  of  the 
plant  will  fly  ofl*,  and  leave  the  naked  turpentine 
fcent  behind.  The  virtues  of  oils,  being  the  (ame 
with  thoft  of  the  fubftances  from  whence  they  are 
obtained,  may  be  learned  under  their  feveral  ai^ 
tides  to  which  we  refer. 

ii.  Oils,  fizPREssED,  are  obtained  from  the 
feed,  leaves,  fruit,  and  bark  of  plants;  «hu8,  the 
feed  of  muftard,  and  of  the  fun  flowerj  almooldsi 
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nut«,,beech-maft,  &r.  afford  a  copious  oil  by  ex- 
prefiion ;  and  the  leaves  of  rofemary,  mint,  me, 
wormwood,  thyme,  fage,  &c.  the  berries  of  juni- 
per, olives,  Indian  cloves,  nutmeg,  mace,  &c. 
the  Harks  of  cinnamon.  falTafras,  and  clove,  yield 
a  confiderable  proportion  of  eifenti^l  oil  by  dif- 
tillation.  The  method  of  procuring  oils  by  ex* 
predion  is  very  fimple ;  thus  if  either  fweet  or  bit- 
ter almonds,  that  are  frefli,  be  pounded  in  a  raor* 
tar,  the  oil  may  be  forced  out  with  a  prefi,  not 
heated?. and  tn  the  fame  manner  (hould  the  oil 
be  preffed  hpm  linfeed  and  mnftard.  The  avoid- 
ing the  ufe  of  heat,  in  preparing  thefe  oils  intend- 
ed for  internal  medicinal  uf^  is  of  great  import- 
ance, as  heat  gives  them  a  very  prejudicial  ran- 
cidnefs.  This  method  holds  of  all  thofe  vegeUble 
matters  thai*  contain  a  copibus  oil,  in  a  loofe  man- 
ner,  or  in  certain  cavities  or  receptacles;  the 
fides  whereof  being  broken,  or  fqu^e^ed,  makes 
them  let  go  the  oil  they  contain :  and  thus  the 
^eft  or  oil  of  lemon  peel,  orange  peel,  citron  j)ee)| 
&c.  may  be  readily  obtained  by  pri^ure,  without 
the  ufe  of  fire*  But  how  far  this  method  of  ob- 
taining oils  may  be  applied  to  advantage,  leems 
not  hitherto  confidered.  It  has  been  commonly 
applied  to  oKves,  afmonds,  linfeed,  rapefeed, 
beech-maft,  ben-nuts,  walnuts,  bsy-berrics,  mace, 
nutmeg,  ftc.  but  not,  that  we  know  of,  to  juni- 
per berries,  cafh^w-nuts,  Indian  cloves,  pine- 
apples, and  many  other  fubftances  that  might  be 
enumerated,  both  of  foreign  and  domeftic  growth. 
It  has,  however,  been  of  late  fucccfsfully  applied 
to  muftard-ieed,  (b  as  to  extraa  a  curious  gold 
coloured  oil,  leaving  a  cake  behind,  fit  for  mak- 
ing the  common  table  muAard.  Certain  dry  mat- 
ters, as  well  as  moift  ones,  ittay  be  made  to  af- 
ford oils  by  exprefl^n,  by  grinding  them  into  a 
meal,  which  being  fiifpend^  to  receive  the  va- 
pour of  bbiHng  water,  win  thus  be  moiftened  fo 
as  to  afford  ^n  oil  in  thrfkMe  manner  as  almoode; 
and  thus  an  oH  may  be  procured  from  linfeed, 
hemp  feed,  lettuce-feed,  white  poppy -feed,  &c. 
Oils  obtained  by  expreilion  (hou4d  be  fuffered  to 
depurate  iheilifelVes  by  ftanding  in  a  modentely 
cool  place,  to  feparate  ft«m  thetr  water,  and  dc- 
pofit  their  feces  $  from  both  which  they  eupht 
to  be  caieftjily  fireed.  And  if  they  are  not  thus 
rendered'  (bflictently  pure,  they  may  be  wafted 
well  with  frefti  water,  then  thoroughly  feparaicd 
from  it  a»ain  by  the  feparating  glafi^  whereby 
they  will  be  rendered  bright  and  clean 

iti.  Oils  obtained  by  iitTusfON.,  The  next 
clAfs  of  oils  are  thofe  made  by  inhifioo  or  decoc- 
tion, wherein  the  virtues  of  fome  herb  or  fiower 
are  drawn  otit  in  the  oil ;  as  the  oila  of  rofes,  cha* 
fflomile,  hypt  ricumj  alder,  &c.  However,  thefe 
require  to  be  differently  treated:  thus,  for  the 
fcented  flowers,  particularly  rofes,  infolaHon  doei 
bett;  becaufe  much  boiKng  would  exhale  their 
more  fragrant  parts ;  but  '6ils  impregnated  with 
green  herbs,  as  thofe  of  chamomile  and  alder,  re- 
quire^long  boiiii  g,  before  they  receive  the  green 
co»our  delired.  in  general,  no  oils  will  bear  to 
be  boiled  any  longer  than  there  remains  fome 
aqueous  humidity,  without  turning  lilack.  There 
are  many  compound  oih  prepaid  in  the  fame 
manner,  viz.  by  botiing  and  iniblatioo,  n^d  then 
ftraining  off  the  oil  for  ufe.  The  fame  con- 
^r^^^i  trivance 
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IB  iikewiic  its  nfe  in  making  eliences 
for  tlK  ienrice  mi  the  perfttmfr;  not  only  where 
cflential  oiU  eannot  be  well  obuined  in  fufiicient 
quaotitiet*  hot  alfo  where  they  are  too  dear.  The 
eflential  oil  of  jefTamine  flowers»  honey- fuckles, 
iwcet  briar.  4ainaik  rofes*  lilies  of  the  vaHey,  &c. 
are  either  cxtxemely  dear,  or  fcaricely  obtainable 
bf  diftillaCJoo  {  and,  t»  fome  of  theiB»  the  odoroqs 
natter  is  fe  fvbtile,  aa  almoft  to  be  loft  in  the 
operatioo.  But  if  thefe  flowers  be  barely  infufed 
m  6De  oil  of  mits«  or  oil  of  ben,  drawn  without 
heat  and  kept  in  a  cool  place,  their  fubtile  odorous 
inatter  will  Ihiis  pafs  into  the  oil,  and  richly  im- 
pregnate  it  with  their  flavour.  And  tlkeTe  efleoces 
may  be  iwwlcml  ftill  more  perfedt  by  draining 
off  the  oil  at  firft  put  on,  and  letting  it  ftand  again 
without  heat,  upon  freih  flowers ;  repeating  the 
operation  twice  or  thrice. 

♦  To  Oil.  v.  «.  {from  the  nottn.]  To  finear  or 
lubricate  with  oil.— The  ipen  fell  a  rubbing  of  ar- 
moor,  which  a  great  while  had  lain  oUeJ.  Wntton. 
-*Anber  will  attraa  fkraws  thus  ^d$  it  will 
convert  thf  needles  of  dials,  made  eitlier  of 
brafo  er  iron,  although  they  be  much  tikd^  for 
in  thofe  needles  confiding  free  upon  their  centre 
there  can  be  no  adhefion.  Brown* s  Vvigat  Errwru 
-^wift  iMs  many  a  fpring  which  Harley  mores- 

*OH«COLOOR.ir./.  [oi/andraA»ir.]  Colour 
nude  by  finding  coloured  fobAances  in  oil^-^ 
OiieoUurjp  after  they  are  brought  to  their  due 
temper,  may  be  prefcrved  long  in  fome  degree  of 
ibftnefs,  kept  all  the  while  under  water.  BinU. 

OJLEU99  king  of  the  Locrians,  the  foQ  of 
Odoedocoa  and  Agrianoine,  was  one  of  the  Argo- 
nautsi  and  ibe  father  of  Ajax  Oileius.  See  ijAX» 

*OILINESS.if./[^roin<w(f]  Undooufnefs; 
frcafinefs ;  quality  approaching  to  that  of  oil. — 
Bafil  hath  ht  and  fucculent  leaves ;  which  oUme/Sf 
if  drawn  forth  by  the  fuUf  will  mike  a  very  great 
change.  Bacn»**-Wine  is  inflammable,  Co  aa  it 
hath  a  kind  of  mtmefi.  Bafos.*— Smoke  from  unc- 
toous  bodies  and  fuch  whole  tiUnffi  is  evident,  he 
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(2.)  OtlYbaAiN.    See  ScsAMUM. 

(i.)  *  OiLVPALM.  ft,  f,  A  tree.  It  grows  as 
high  as  the  mainmaft  of  a  fliip-  The  iobabitants 
make  an  oil  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  and  draw 
a  wine  from  the  body  of  the  trees,  which  inebri- 
ates ;  and  with  the  rind  of  thefe  trees  they  make 
mats  to  lie  on.  MilUr. 

(1.)  OlLYfALM.     See  RiCIKUS. 

*  To  OINT.  V.  a.  [oinu  Fr.]  To  anoint ;  to 
fmear  with  fomething  unAuoos. 

They  oint  their^  naked  limbs  with  mothered 
oil.  '  Drjdtm 

Ifmarus  was  not  wanting  to  the  war. 

Directing  omted  arrows  from  afar ; 

And  death  with  poifoh  arm'd.  Dryden^sJEneid. 

(i.)  *  OINTMENT.  «./.  [froro  oint^l    Un- 
guent ;  undluous  matter  eo  (mear  any  thin^. —     ' 
Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  o'mtmer,f 
gave. 

And  deadly  wounds  could  heal.  Spenfer. 

(a.)  OiNTMEMT.    See  Pharmacy, 

OTRA,  an  ancient  town  of  Naples,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Appennines,  with  a  caftle  and  bifhop's  Tee; 
ao  miles  N£.  of  Tarento.  Lon.  17. 54.  £.  Lat. 
40.  3«.  N. 

OIRON,  a  town  of  France,,  in  the  dep.  of  th*; 
Two,  Sevres;  6  miles  £.  of  Thouars,  and  7  SW« 
ofLoudun. 

OIRSCHOT,  a  town  o(  the  Batavian  republic, 
in  the  department  qf  Dommel  and  Scheldt,  and 
late  prov.  of  Putch  Brabant,  10  miles  S£.  of 
Hertzogenbofch. 

OISANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Ifere,  and  late  prov.  of  Dauphiny,  28  miles  S£.  of 
Grenoble.    Xon.  6. 1$.  E.    Lat.  45.  o.  N. 

(i.)  OISEy  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  on  the 
borders  of  the  late  prov.  of  Hainautt,  palles  by 
Fere,  Cbauny,  Noyon,  Compiegne,  iPontoife,  &c. 
and  Joins  the  Seine  5  miles  S.  of  Pontoife. 

(a.)  Oiaa,  a  department  of  France,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  that  of  Somme ;  £.  by  that  of  tlie 
Aifne }  8.  by  thofe  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and 
Seine  and  Oife  }  and  W.  by  thofe  of  the  Enre  and 
Lower  Seine.    It  contains  part  of  the  ci-^evant 


imneth  nidor.  Brown*s  Vulfur  Arr0«ri.-*Chyfe    IsLB  of  FaANCBf  or  what  were  formerly  called, 
hjs  the  teie  principles  as  miik,  vifcidity  from  the    BenuvoUt  Noyowtmst  and  FaJou  ;  and  is  about  15  <r 


cafeoos  parts*  an  oUinefs  from  the  butyraceoua 
paits,  and  an  acidity  from  the  tartareons.  Fltyer. 
•^The  flefli  of  animalp,  which  live  upon  other  ani- 
Bials,  is  moft  antiacid ;  though  offenfive  to  the 
ilomach  fometimes  by  reaibn  0/  their  oUmrfu 
otbuiiMot  on  Jiiuntnti* 

*  OILMAN. «./.  [oU  and  nuut.]  One  who  trades 
is  oils  and  pickles. 


miles  long,  and  90  broad.  Beauvois  and  Compi- 
egne  are  alternately  the  capitals. 

OISEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dcp,  oi 
Maine,  4  miles  N.  of  Maine,  and  3  S  W.  of  Am* 
brieres. 

OiSEDE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ofnaburg ; 
16  miles  SS£.  of  Ofnaburg. 

OISEL,  James,  a  Dutch  lawyer,  born  in  1631. 


*  OILSHOP.  9./.  [oil  axidjBop]  A  ibop  where    He  became  profeifor  of  civil  law  at  Groningen  ; 
oihand  picklcrare  fold.  — ' ' "*- '' —  ^-'''-     " ^'^ 

•  OILY  fd/^  [horn  W.]  X.  Confifting  of  oil  $ 
cootainmg  oU ;  having  the  qualities  of  oiI^*The 
doud,  if  it  were  nl^  or  fatty,  will  not  difcbarge. 
Baton*!  Nat.  HtS; — Watery  fubftances  are  more 
spt  to  putrify  than  oily  ^<ic0«.— Flame  is  grofler 
tbao  grois  fire,  by  reafon  of  the  mixture  with  it 
ef  that  viicous  wh  m^ter,  which,  being  drawn 
oQt  of  tbe  wood  and  candle^  ferves  for  fuel. 
^^3tr^'  ^^  •  gteafy.r-       • 

This  oily  raical  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's ; 
Go  call  him  forth.  Sbak,  Henry  IF, 

(i.)  •  OILYGR AIN.  n. /  A  plant.  Milier. 
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and  wrote  a  treatife  on  ancient  brafs  coins,  entit* 
led,  Tbefaurus  fiteSorttm  numifmatum  antiquorum 
are  ^rejforum;  and  feveral  other  works.  He 
died  in  1^6,  aged  55. 

OISEMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Somme ;  9  miles  S.  of  Abbeville,  and  ai  W. 
of  Amiens. 

OISTIN^  Town,  a  town  of  Barbadoes. 

OISY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais;  i\  miles  S.  of  Douay. 

GITONG,  a  town  of  Thibet,  54  miles  S£.  of 
Lafla. 

OKAf  two  rivers  of  Ruilia,  the  one  rifing  40 
Mm  -^  L  mik'f 
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miles  S.  of  Orel,  and  after  paflfing  Orel,  Kaln^ja,    of 


Riazan,  5tc.  falling   into  the  Volga,  at   Niznei 
Kovgorod :  the  other  running  into  the  Angara*  , 
TiiAT  Bratlkoi ;  in  ton.  119.  a6.  E.  Ferro.    Lat. 
.56.5   N. 

OKAKEE,  a  town  of  Virginia,  10  mHes  SW.  of 
Dumfries. 

OKAMUNDEL,  a  circar  of  Indoftan,  in  Gu- 
zerat. 

OKE?  a  tiver  of  Devonftiire,  which  runs  into 
the  Towridge,  4  miles  N.  of  HatHerleigh. 

OKEHAM,  the  capital  of  Rutlandfliire,  in 
England,  feated  in  a  rich  and  pl^afant  valley,  call- 
ed the  vale  ofCatmuj.  It  is  pretty  wrll  builtv  has 
a  good  church,  a  free  f<*ho<il,  and  an  bofpital 
Lon.  o  45.  W.    Lat.  5a.  40- N- 

OKEHAMPTON.     Sot^  Oakhampton. 
OKEMULGEE.     Se»  O  kmu i  gee. 

*  OKER.w  /    [See  Ochre]    A  colour 

And  KlaiuM  taking  for  his  younglings  cark. 
Left  greedy  eyes  to  them  might  challenge  lay, 
Bufy  with  oker  did  their  (houlders  matk.     Sid, 
—Red  oker  is  one  of  the  moil  heavy  colours ;  yel- 
low oker  is  not  fo,  becaufe  it  is  clearer.  Dryden^s 
Dufrefnof, 

OKEY  Hole,  a  famous  natural  cavern  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  S.  fide  of  Mendip  hills.  The  en- 
trance is  in.  the  ^all  of  thnfe  bills,  which  is  bef^t 
all  about  with  rocks,  and  has  near  it  a  precipitate 
defcent  of  near  1%  fathoms  deep,  at  the  botfom 
of  which  there  continually  iflues  from  the  rocks 
a  confiderable  current  of  water.  The  naked  rocks 
above  the  entrance  are  about  30  fathoms  high, 
and  the  whole  afcent  of  the'  hill  above  is  about  a 
mile,  and  very  fteep.  As  you  pafs  into  this  vault, 
^ou  go  at  firft  upon  a  level,  but  advancing  far- 
ther,, the  way  is  rocky  and  uneven,  fometimes  af- 
eending,  and  fometime's  defcending.  The  roof  of 
this  cavern,  in  the  higheft  part,  is  about  8  fathoms 
from  the  ground,  but  in  mar^/  places  it  is  fo  low, 
**hat  one  muft  ftoop  to  get  along.  The  breadth 
IS  not  lefs  various  than  the  heighti  for  in  fome 
places  it  is  5  or  6  fathoms  wide,  and  in  others  not 


a  hiftoryof  Poland,  in  3  vols.  Wio,  enti<I(?d 
Orbu  Polonusi  which  js 'reckoned  a  curious  work. 

OKONEE;  a  river  of  Georgia,  which  runs  into 
the  O/tkmulgee,  ' 

OKOTA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  in  Irkutzk. 

(f .)  OKOTZKi  a  province  of  Ruflia,  10  Irk- 
utzk. ' 

(2.'  OitnTZK,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
is  feated  at  the  raoiith  of  the  Okota,  on  a  bay  of 
thf  Eaftern  Ocean. 

OKRA.    SeeHiBiscu«,  N°a-  . 

OKRINIA,  a  river  of  B^fnia. 

OKR'STEL  a  town  of  Germanvy  in  the  circle 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  county  of  Ifenburp,  on 
the  Maine;  11  miles  E.  of  Mentz,  and  3  WSW. 
of  Hochft. 

OKSOR,  a  town  of  Egypt,  famoua  for  its  pot- 
terv  ;  20  miles  N.  of  Afna, 

OKTAY,  the  fon  of  Jenghiz  Khan.  See  China, 
J  10  -^nd  II. 

OKULOKA,  3  toWn  of  Ruflia,  in  Archangel, 
on  the  P'per^  ;  180  miles  SF.  of  Arcbaogel. 

OKUNEVSK,  a  town  of  RuflGa,  in  Tobolft. 

OLAF.  a  king  of  Norway,  in  the  loth  cerlury, 
who  fent  miflionaries  to  Greenland,  to  corvert 
the  natives  to  Chriftianity. 

OLAN,  a  river  of  Afia,  vvhicb  rifes  in  ThiM, 
in  Lon.  115.  3.  Lat.  37.  58;  and,  running  irto 
Chenli  in  China,  chancres  its  naine  to  TeitoKgt 
and  at  laft  Calls  into  the  Hoang,  in  Lon.  130.  jc. 
E.  Ferro.    Lat.  36.  10.  N. 

OLAND,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  North 
Sea  ;  8  miles  N.  of  Nordftrand. 

OLANOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia- 
OLANPOULAC,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet. 
OLANUS»  an  ancient  town  of  Leftos. 
OLARGUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  rfep.  of 
Herault,  7^  miles  NE.  of  St  Pons,  and  15  NW. 
of  Beziers. 

OLA,  St.  a  parifli  of  Orkney,  united  tp  Kirk- 
wall.   See  Kirkwall,  N°  i. 

OLASTR#ZE.  an  ancient  people  of  India. 
OLATRUS,  Nicolas,  a  Hungarian  divine  and 


inore'than  one  or  two.    It  is  in  length  about  aoo  *hiftorian,  bom  at  Hermanftadt.    He  was  made 


yards.  At  the  fartheft  part  of  the  cavern  there  is 
a  ftream  of  water,  large  enough  to  drive  a  mill, 
which  pafTes  all  along  one  fide  of  the  cavern,  and 
at  length  Aides  down  about  6  or  8  fathoms  among 
the  rocks,  and  then  prefling  through  the  clefts, 
falls  into  the  valley.  The  river  within  thb  cavern 
is  well  ftored  with  eels,  arid  has  fome  trouts.  In 
dry  fummers,  a  great  number  of  frogs  are  feen  all 
along  this  cavern,  even  to  the  fartheft  part  of  it ; 
and  on  the  roof  are  vail  numbers  of  bats. 

OKI,  an  ifland  of  Japan,  20  miles  round. 

OKINGHAM,  OcKiMGflAM,  or  Woking- 
HAMi  a  lai^gc  town  of  Berkihire,  iu  England,  not- 
ed tor  the  manufacture  of  fiik  ftockings.  Lon.  0. 
50.  W.    Lat.  51.  a6.  N.    See  Oakinoham. 

OKLANDBERG,.a  town  of  Norway,  in  Ag- 
gerhuysy  on  the  Glomme ;  8  miles  S.  of  ChrilH- 
ania. 

OKLANSK,  a  town  of  Ruffia,.near  the  Gulf 
of  Penzinikaia ;  18^8  miles  ENE.  of  Irkutik. 

OKMIANY,  a  town  of  Samogrtia. 


chancellor  of  Hungary  and  archbifhop  of  Stugo. 
nira.  He  wrote,  i.  a  Chronicle  of  his  own  time  j 
a.  a  Hiftory  of  Attila ;  and  3.  a  Defcription  of 
Hungary.    He  died  in  1568. 

OLAVES,  St.  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  and  province  of  Munfter. 

OLAUS  Magnus.  See  Magnus,  N^  s- 
OLAX  in  botany,  a  genus  5\f  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  triandria  cla&  oF  plant  ; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  with  thofc  of 
whirh  the  order  is  doubtful.  The  calyx  is  entire; 
the  corona  funnel-Hiaped  and  trifid  ;.tjie  ncdanum 
tetraphyllous. 

OLBEGO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftilc. 

OLBERSDORF.  a  town  of  S'lefia,  in  Jagem- 
dorf  J  10  miles  WSW.  of  Leobfchutz. 

OLBERSLEBEN,  a  town  of  Upper  F.aoDy,ui 
Weimar ;  3  miles  W,  of  Buttftadt. 

OLBIA,  a  town  of  Saripaf  ia,  at  the  conflux  of 
the  poryfthenes  and  the  HJpanfs.  PTtny. 

OLBROM,  a  i^wn  of  Poland,  in  Cracow. 

OLBy,  a  town  of  France;  m  the  Separtroetit  ct 


OKNA,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  'Moldavia. 

OKOLSKI>  Simon,  a  native  pt  Poland,  aulh'ot    Pixy  dc  IJoroe,  o  miles  WSW..  of  Clerrront. 
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OLCHINIUM>  or^an  ancietltitownofDalma- 
called  Bcdcigno* 


r7  an  a 
Jtia, 


on  the  Adriatici  now 


OLCON;  aTiver  of  England;  in  Hereford fhire, 
which  nms  into  the  Munno^.  * 

*  OLD,  4adj.  [ea!d^  Saxon ;  alty  German.]     x. 
Paft  the  Ruddle  part  of  lite^  not  •young.'— 
To  M  age  fince  yoa  your  (elf  alpirt, 
Let-BOt'O/i/  age  diferace  my  high  defire.  Sidfuy, 
He  wcxM  high  and  low,  young  and  oi'd-      Shak. 
WaDtod  as  ^ir)^  'as  «/^  wt?es  fabulous.' 

....'••  '"        Cokvliy. 

'Tis  ereatly  wife  to  fcmbw  before  we're  t'oldi 
The  mmftoeholy  news 'that  we  grow  old.       * 

'-   •  •  ToUng* 

%  OflCaytdibv'tlme.^^Rarmenr  waxwi  not  elti  lip- 
oa  thee,  beuiy  3.  Of  long  continuance:  begun 
bug  ago.^Wheft  Gardiner  was  fcnc  oyer  as 'arm- 
lufl'ador'luto  Frakic*,  with  great  pomp^  he  ^poke 
to  ad  o/ii  acquaintance.  Camden's  RemaiiUf  4'. 
Not  new.— Ye  fh^U  «at  of  the  old  (lore.  Le^it. — 
The  ?iihc  beareth  iribre  grapes  when  it  is  young  \ 
but  grapes  that  make  better  wine  when  it  is  old. 
Bacon'i  Mat,  Hift,  j'.  Ancient ;  not  modern. — 
TtieGenoefe  are  cunning,  induttrious,  and  inured 
to  hardlhips ;  which  was  the  chafa<^er  of  the  old 
h^\%h%iyjlddy<m.  '6/  Of  any  fpccified  d uration. 
•»How  o/i/arttiiott  I  Not  fo  youngs  Sir,  to  love  a 
wuman  for  iinging ;  nor  fo  old  to  4oat  on  her  toe 
ant  rtUDg.  I'tiave  years  on  my  back  fbrtyWigbt. 
ioak.  King  Lear.-^   '  '  .'    '   » 

Piead  you  to  itfe,  fairdaro«  ?  I  know  ^rou  not: 
Ia  Ephefurl  am  bttt  two  liours  old.  '       ^bak. 

He  did  enfold 
Within  an  oxe  htde,  fleaM  dt  nine  years  old^ 
Ail  th'  airy  blafts.  *  <:bQp^an\ 

--Any  man  that  ihklt  live  to  fee  thirty  perfons  de- 
fended of  his  body  alive  together,  and  all  above 
three  years  old^  makes  this  feaft,  which  is  done  2it 
the  coil  of  the  ftate.  Bacon.  •  7.  Sublifting  before. 
fomcthing  elfe.— *  *  ^ 

Thou  neecjt'ft  hot  make  new  fongs,  but  flng 
the  old.  Co*wUif. 

The  L3tian  king,  unlefs  he  (hall  fubmit, 
Own  his  old  promife,  and  bis  newforget.  l>ryd. 
—He  muft  liYe  in  danger  of  his  houfe  falling  about 
his  ears,  and  wilt  find  it  cheaper  to  build  it  from 
the  ground  in  a  new  form ;  which  may ^not  be  fo 
cooTenieat  astheoA/.  Swift.  8.  Long-pra^lifcd. 
—Then  faid  I  unto  her  that  was  vld  in  adulteries, 
will  they  now  commit  whoredoms  with  thee  P  E^uk^ 
xiiii.  43.  '9.  A  word  to  Hgnify,  in  burl^fqne  lan- 
guage, nsore  than  enough. — Here  will  be  old 
Utis;  it  will  be  an  excellent  ftratagem.  Shak^^ 
Here's  a  knocking  indeed ;  if  a  man  were  porter 
of  hell  gate,,  he  £hoald  have  oM  turning  the  key. 
^hak.  10.  Of  old  i  long  ago ;  from  ancient  times. 
>-rbe&  tbrags  they  <!ancel,  as  hatring  been  infti- 
tmed  in  regard  of  occations  peculiar  tojhe  times 
•/  eld^  and'  ais  being  now  fuperflooos.  Hooker. — 
Whether  fuch  virtue,  (pento/oldy  now  fail'd 
More  tegels  to  create.  Milt.  Par.  Lofi. 

A  land  there  ia,  Hefperia  nam'd  o/oldf 
The  CoM  is  fruitful,  and  the  men  are  bold  ; 
Now  cali'd  Italia.  Dryden. 

In  days  o/old  there  liv'd  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiaot  prince,  and  Thefcus  was  his  name. 

Dryden. 


Old  Abbrdep^.  •  See  Aberdfen,  N°  i. 
OtD  Agf.  See  Long bvity.  Many  methods 
have  been  propofed  tor  lengthehing  Hte,  and  ren- 
dering old  age  comfortable.  Treatifes  have  been 
written,  containing  diredtrons  for  the  attainment 
of  this  defireable  ohjedt.  extendt^  to  a  ridiculous 
mintrtencfs.  They  are  all  included  in  thefe  grand 
rules,— Be  {emperate,~and,  Preferve  tranquillity 
of  mind. 

OLD- BRIDGE,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Louth, 
Leinfter,  %  miles  from  Drogheda.    It  has  a  very 
ha'ndfome  obeliik  on  a  ro^k,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Boyne,  erected  in  memory  of  the  vidtory  of  Wil- 
liam III.  ovtf  James  11. 
Old  Castilb.    See  Castile,  N°  3. 
(».)  OLDCASTLE,  Sir  Johti,  called  the  Goad 
Lord  Cobham,  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
Hf.  and  was  the  fir  ft  author,  as  well  as^he  firfl: 
martyr,  a'mong"  the  Engli(h  nobility  :  he  obtained 
his  peerage  by  marrying  the  heirefs  of  that  Lord 
Cobham,  'who  with  fo  much  virtue  and'  patriot- 
ifm  oppofed  the  tyranny  of  Richard  II.    By  his 
means  the  famous  ftatute  againft  provifars  was  re« 
vired,   and  guarded  agaioft  by.  fevere  penalties ; 
fee  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  refornriini^  party  ; 
was  at  great  expenfe  in  procuring  and  difperfing 
copies  of  Wickliffe's  writings  among  the  people, 
as  well  as  by  tnaiiltaining  a  number  of  bis  drfci- 
pics  as  itinerant  ^)eachers.    In  the  reign  of  Hen-  * 
ry  IV.  he  commanded  an  army  in  France,  and 
compelled  the  D.  of  Orleans  t6  raife  the  fiege  of 
Paris.    In  that  of  Henry  V.  he  was  accufed  of  he- 
rcfy ;  the  growth  of  which  was  attributed  to. his 
influence.      Being  a  domeftic  in  the  king's  court, 
the  king  delayed  his  profec.ution,  that  he  might 
reafoti  with  him  himfelf ;  but  not  being  able:  .>  re- 
claim him  to  the  church  of  Rome,  he  in  grcit  Jff- 
plta'fure  refign^  hifti  to  its  cenfure.    He  v  as  ap- 
pr<?Hended  and  condemned  for  herefy ;  but  efca- 
ping  from  the  lower,  lay  concealed  for  4  years  in 
Wales,  until  the  rumour  of  a  pretended  confpira« 
ty  was  raifed  againft  him,  and  a  price  fet  upon 
bts'head.  He  v^s  at  laft  feized,  and  executed  in 
St  Giles's  Fields;  being  hung  alive  in  chains  upon 
a  gallows,  and  burned  by  a  fire  placed  underneath. 
He  wrote  •*  Twelve  Conclufions,  addrefTed  to  the 
Parliament  of  England." 

(a.)  Oldcastle,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Meath, 
with  an  old  caftle,  41  mil^s  firom  Dublin. 

OLDE,  or  Hold,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Weftphalia,  and  ci-devant  bifhopric  of 
Munfter,  fecularifed  in  Aug.  i8oa»  and  divided 
by  Bonaparte,  between  the  king  of  Pruffia  and  ti.e 
princes  df  Salm-Salm,  Sa)m4Cirbourgh,  Sec.  H 
lies  *  miles  N W.  of  Stromberg. 

(i.)*  OLDEN,  ad/,  [from  olds  perhaps  the 
Saxon  plural.]  Ancient.  This  word  is  not  now 
in  ufe. — 

Blood  hath  been  ftied  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time. 
Ere  human  fiatute  purg'd  the  gen'ral  weal.  Sbak. 
(a.)  Oldeh,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  Bergen. 
OLDENBROEK,  a  town  ot  Lower  Saxony,  in 
Brt^men,  a6  miles  NNE  of  Carliburg. 

{ I.)  OLDENBURG,  a  count v  of  Germany,  in 
the  cirle  of  Weftphalia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  lordfliip  of  Jever  ;  E.  by  the  county  of  Dei- 
menhorft  and  the  Wefer ;  S.  by  the  ci-devant  bi- 
fhopric  of  Munfter,  and  W.  by  £.  Friefland.    It 


OLD 


ts  40  miles  loog,  and  above  30  broad.  It  belongs 
to  the  K.  of  Denmark^  and  entitles  him  to  a  feat 
and  voice  in  the  college  of  the  empire,  and  diets 
of  the  circle.  The  foil  is  fertile^  and  itapaftttjrage 
rears  excellent  black  cattle  and  borfes. 

(1.)  Oldenburg,  a  title  of  the  royal  boufe  of 
Denmark,  derived  from  the  above  count y^  and  ac* 
quired  ,by  the  marriage  of  the  widow  of  Chrifto- 
pher  III.  who  died  in  1558,  to  Chriftian^  fecond 
Ion  of  Theodoric  count  of  Oldenburg. 

(jOOldenburc,  the  capital  of  the  above  coun* 
ty,  (N°  !•}  is  feated  on  the  Hunte,  is  regul^rlv 
i^rtihed,  and  contains  %  churches  and  a  citadel^ 
which  was  rebuilt  about,  1601.  It  is  39  miiisp 
fays  Mr  Cruttwell,  or  45  according  to  Dr  Brookes* 
SE.  of^Embden,  and  22  W.  of  Bremen.  Lod.  8. 
£.  Lat.  ss»  7*  N. 

(4.)  Ou>SNBURG|  a  town  of  Holftein«  near  the 
Baltic,  30  miles  N.  of  Lubec.  Loo.  xo,  47.  £. 
Xat.  54-  «!•  N. 

(5.)  Oldenburg^  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
bifi^opric  of  Padcrborn,  with  a  caftle :  16  miles 
iNE.  of  Paderbofn. 

(6.)  Oldknbvro,  Henry,  a.  learned  German^ 
-in  the  X7th  ccutnry,  defcended  from  the  ancient 
carls  of  Oldenburg,  in  Weftphalia.  Ho  was  bom 
-in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  and  daring  the  long  par- 
liament in  K.  Charles  I.'s  time^  was  appointed 
confnl  for  his  countrymen^  at  London,  after  the 
usurpation  6f  Cromwell :  but  being  difcharged  of 
that  office,,  lie  Wf^s  made  tutor  to  lord  Henry  O'- 
firyan,  an  UUh.  noblemany  whoni  be  attended  to 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  itudy  in  the  Bodleian  library,  in  1656.  He  was 
afterwards  tutor  to  William  lord  Cavendifh^  and 
^as  acquainted  with  Milton  the  poci.  During 
iiis  retidence  at  Oxford^  be  became  alio  .acquaint- 
ed with  the  members  of  tl^at.  body  there,  who 
gave  birth  to  the  royal  (bciety.;  4pon  the  founda- 
tion of  which,  he  was  ele<fted  fellow  j  and  was  cho- 
fen  afliftant  fccretary  to  Dr  Wilkins.  He  began 
the  publication  of  the  Pbih/ophual  Tran/aSiotts 
with  'N'^  I.  in  1664  ;  and  held  a  correfpondeno? 
with  more  than  70  learned  perfons,  upon  a  vaft 
variety  of  fubjeds,  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  world. 
He  m/irrled  a  daughter  of  the  famous  John  Duriey 
a  Scottilh  divine,  by  whom  he  left  two  children, 
Rupert  and  Sophia.  He  wa^  a  con  (tan  t  corref- 
j>ondent  of  Mr  Robert  Boyle,  with  whom  he  had 
a  very  intimate  friendlhip ;  and  tranflated  feveral 
of  his  works  into  Latin.  lie  continued  to  publifti 
the  Tranfo&ionsi  to  N°  xxxvi.- June  251  1677  ;  af* 
ter  which  they  were  difcontinued  til)  Jan.  1^78 1 
when  his  fuoccifor  in  office,  Mr  Nehemiah  GreWf 
refumed  and  carried  on  the  work.  Mr  Olden* 
j>urg  died  at  CharletoO|  near  Greenwich,  in  Au- 
guft  1678. 

OLpENBURGEN,  Philip  Andrew,  profeffor 
^f  hiitory  and  law  £1  Oenqa,  pubti(hed  feveral 
works,  of  which  the  moft  curious  is  The/aunu  He- 
rum  Publicantm  iotius  Orbi4%  10-4  vols.  gvo.  He 
died  At  Genoa  in  167^. 

Ci.)  OLDENDORF,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony, 
in  Lunenburg,  feated  oa  the  W^oaw  aQd  Bfcaw. 
I-pn.  10.  35.  £.    Lat  53.  x6.  N. 

(2.)Old5n»orf,  atownof  Germany lii  Schau- 
jcubur^,  on  the  Wefcr,  6  miles  S.  of  Schauenburg, 
and  s  E  ©f  Kii\teln.  Lou.  9.  31.  £•  Lat.  52.  x6.  N. 
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OLDENlANDIA,  ia  botany,  a  ^eoiis  of  the 
monogynia  order,  in  the  telandria  claft  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  47th 
order,  SieliaU.  The  empalement^  the  tower  is  | 
permanent,  fitting  upon  the  germen }  tlw  fiowcr 
has  four  oval  petals,,  which  fpvead  open,  and  four 
ftaminat  terminated  by  fmall  funmha;  it  hath 
a  roandiih  germent  fitoated  iknder  t|ie  flower, 
crowned  by  an  indented  ftigma ;  the  gefsien'af* 
terwards  turns  to  a  globular  capfule,  with  ttro 
cells  filled  with  fmaU  ieeds.-  We  have  but  one 
ipecka  of  this  plant  in  the  Bpgliih  gankna ;  but 
Linnseus  numerates  fix. 

OLDSNSTADT,  a  town  of  Lopenburg  Zell, 
t  mile  £.  of  Uitzen,  and  10  SS£.  of  Lunenburg. 

OLDENSWORT;  atown  of  Oettmfk»  in  Sef^  i 
wick;  5  miles  WSW.  of  Frederickil«d|. 

0LDENZE£L>  or  )    a  town  of  Holbiid»  in 

OLD£NZ£L,  5   the  dcp.  of  the  YfiTel, 

and  late  prov.  of  OveryOely  ^  milea  £•  of  De> 
veatier,  and  40  NW.  of  Muutcr.  It  is  fuppc^ 
fed  to  have  been  anciently  nihabited  by  the  SaiiL 
ft  was  burnt  in  1493,  it  waa  afterwards  dcftroy* 
ed  by  Charles  D.  of  Goeldres.  It  waa  taken  by 
Prince  Maurice  of  I^Jaffau,  in  SS9^  ^"^  retaken 
bySpinoia  io  1605.  It  waa.  again  taken  by  the 
Dutch,  under  Pr.  Fred.  Henry  of  Nafiau*  in  id^e* 
wh#n  the  fortifications  wece  deMoJUflicd.  Loo.  6. 
57.  £.    Lat.  59.  90.  N. 

OU>£SLO,  or  >  a  town  of  Holftein,  on  the 

OLDESLOHE,  >  Trave,  17  miles  W.  of  Lubec. 
and  %s  N£  of  Hamburg.  M  iuffisred  much  by 
war  and  fire  ititb^  15th  Gent«ry«  It  has  fidt  works. 
Lon.  10.  Tg.  £.    Lat*  sj  s^  N« 

OLD£RMAN,  John,  a  learned  GeraKm,  bom 
in  Saxony,  in  1686.  He  ftudied  at  Helnnftadt, 
and  became  profeflor  of  Greek  in  that  uatverfity, 
in  17x7.  He  wrote  (everal  learned  difi%rtatioo%  i. 
Dt  Im^feSiant  fermttnu  kmmem  .*  t»  iV  Pbnmie 
JImvht  &c.    He  died  at  Heknftadt  in  lyaj. 


«  OLDFASHIONED.  ^4^.  [Mandfi^Utm.^ 
Formed  according  to  oblbletecwom^p^They  look 
on  Chaucer  as  a  dry,  Mfaftnoinid  wit>  aot  worth 
reviving.  Dryien* — He  is  one  of  tbole  Mfmfuomi 
men  of  wit  and  pleafure,  that  (hews  hia  parts  by 
raillery  on  marriage*    Adi^m* 

OLDFl£LD,  Anne,  a  tamout  aarels,  bovn  at 
London  io  1683.  She  waa  many  years  the  favourite 
of  the  town  in  genteel  comedy ;  cbot  bad  asnoors 
with  Arthnr  Maynwaring  £fo;and  Gbn.  Church- 
illy  by  each  of  whom  flie  hada  ton.  Shedsedin  lyjo^ 

OLDHAM,  }ohn,  an  eminent  fingiUh  poei  in 
the  f7th  century,  fon  of  a  nonoooforiBiA  aiDiAeiv 
was  educated  under  bis  fstherv  aOd  tlmi  fent  to 
£dattnd'hall  in  Oxford.  He  becMDe  ui>cr  to  the 
firee  fchool  at  Croyden  in  Surryy  and  waa  after- 
wards tutor  to  ieveral  gentlemena  Ibna  fnccei&ve» 
ly.  Having  faved  a  little  money,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  became  a  votary  to  the  bottle*  being  an 
agreeable  companion.  He  was  acquainted  with 
Dryden,  Rochefter,  and  the  wits  of  nia  time.  He 
lived  moftly  with  the  ear)  of  Kingtoo  di.  Holmes 
Pierpoint  in  Nottioghamlhire,  where  he  died  of 
the  fmallpox  in  1683,  in  hia  joth  year.  His  wi»rks 
chiefly  confift  of  (atires,  odes,  tranflations»  para- 
phrafes  of  Horace;  &c,  elegiac  vetfes,  imitnttonsy 
parodies,  familiar  epifiles,  &c. 

(1.)  OLDHAMSTOCKS,  a  pariih  iA  ScoUaod, 
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OLD  (am 

id  the  counties  of  Haddingtoo  and  ]|erwick; 
aboat  6  mil^  long  froiB  NE*  to  SW.  and  from  % 
to  5  broad*  The  furface  is  billy  i  the  foil  ib^rp 
and  di7»  bill  vccy  ferttt^.nejir  t^p  icja-coaft  i  tbe 
air  18  4ry  and  Itealtby*  .  HaQ>andrjf  j^  iqqiroved, 
but  iBdoftirea  are  waoied.  Tbe.pppul^^iofi  in 
S791  waa  44^4  decreafe  1*4  fince  ifss*  Lime- 
fioQe*  fipeevftone^  sroi>-ftone»  arid  coals  abound, 
Duoiglaftr^tbe  feat  M'  Sir  James  Uallp  B.irt«  is  an 
degcaot  modeni  boildingi.ere^ed  on  tbe  file  of 
the  ancient  caftkfWhicb  was  blown *op. in  16409 
wben  Lord  Haddington  and  a  number  of  neigb* 
bouring  genik«Mn  were  blown  up  witb  it« 

(a«)  OuntAiftTOCKSy  a  fiihing  viUage  in  the 
above  fMrilhi  6  miles  £•  of  Dunbar,  and.ao  W.  of 
Berwick.  It  has  fairs  on  tbe  tft  Tuefday  of  July 
andNovemb^.  ' 

(i.)  Old  Hmov  a  cape  of  Ireland»  in  Corky 
Maotfcer»  4  milei  S^  of  Kiniale }  it  runs  far  into 
the  fea*  and  .b^m  a  Ugbl-bouJe.  A  mile  from  its 
extremily  is  an.  aagient  caftle  of  the  ki^s  of  Kin« 
bk,  built  from  one  ide  of  the  iftbmut  to  the 
other,  which  defended  all  the  lands- towards  the 
head ;  this  place  was  formerly  called  I^aoctmrmm^ 
and  was  the  old  lisat  of  the  Inib  kings.  Tbe  ifth^ 
mu%  ^  the  working  of  tht  iea»  was  quite  pene-' 
trated  tbrought  fo  as  to  jform  aiAiipeiidous  afcb« 
under  which  boaM  might  pafs  from-  ogtf  bay  to 
the  other,  ^saong  the  rocks  of  tbi#  coaft  there 
ace  awuries  of  good  hawM;  »^  faa^mjicSj  oC^ 
prey»»&c. 

U*}  O1.B  Hbap,  a  cape  of  tbe  Qrknef s,  00  tbe 
S£. coaft  ot  Ronaldihay.  Lun,  o..a6.£..of  £di»> 
buigh.    Lat.  58.3s.  N 

OU>ISW:ORXH«  William*  an  author  well 
known  in  tbe  reigns  of  Q*  ^^^  ^^  ^«  George  L 
lie  waa  one  uS  the  original  writers  in  the  jExr^^ 
miaeTf  and  continued  to  write  In  it  to  it*  tonclu- 
fion.  He  alfo  fsibliflied  SkOe  TraSst  and  Suae 
and  Mifuiiaay  P^ems^  8vo.  He  died  Sept.  15th 
1734* 

Old  Ki Lf ATaicg.    See  Ki lp AT&icEt  N^  a. 

Old  Lues*    S^«  Lvcs*  N"^  a 

O1.D  Mam  09  THS  MouMTAiM*.  See  Asaa^* 
si>s»  ^  a. 

Old  Mam's  Bat*  a  bay  on  the  S.  eoail  of 
NewCoundiand*  80  miles  £.  of  Cape  Rey. 

Old  Mblbau  m.    See  Mildau  m,  N^  a. 

Old  MEAABOHt  a  town  of  irelaod»  near  Oub- 


) 
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*  OLDNE8S.  fuf.  [from  0/1/.]  Old  age;  Mi« 
quity  ;  not  newnefs ;  quality  of  being  old. — ^This 

E>licy  and  rererencc  of  ages  makes*  tbe  world 
tter  to  the  beft  of  our  times ;  keeps  our  fortunes 
from  us  till  out  oUmfs  cannot  relifti  them.  SJM* 
JD  Lear^  > 

OtOitBY,  an  iftand  of  Stttherlandlhire»  in  the 
pariih  of  AiSnty  one  mile  long. 

Old  Pb  a K|  a  cape  of  Yorkfhire^  9  miles  NN W. 
of  Scarbdrou^h. 

Old  Ross.    See  Ross,  N*  a.  ; 

Old^tokk»  a  town  of  Hamplbire; 

(t.J  Old  TOWN,  a  town  of  Oeon^ia*  on  the 
Ogeeche-?,  85  miles  NW.  by  W.  of  Savannah. 

(a.)  Old- TOWN,  a  town  of  Maryland,  in  AU 
legany  county,  00  theN.  bank  of  the  Pstowmaci 
i4»  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Raltimore,  and  %i$  of 
PbiMelpbia.  ^ 

l^.>  Old-town,  a  town  of  New  York>  in  Sta- 
ten  iiUnd^  is  miles  SW.  o^  New  York. 
'    (4-)  Olo-towm,  atdwDof  N.  CaroKna,  near 
Bruofwick. 

(5.)  Old  T0(wir,.a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Donegal. 

(6-f*9i)  Oldtoww,  4  fmall  towns  of  England  1 
I'tz.  I  in  HerefoiA  s  in  Northunberland,'  and  i 
in  YorkAirew 

(tO  Oli>  Wtfb,  or  WaAsan*    See  Labavs. 

la.)  Old  Wivb  FiflR.    See  BalistSs,  N^  8. 

Old  Wossam"!  Island,  a  mnmyw  flip  of  land, 

about  two  mflM  long,  feparated  from  ^mbay  in 

the  £aft  Indies  by  an  arm  of  th«  fea,  which,  how* 

is  paflablA  at  low  water.    It  teMdnates  at 


one  extiemtty  in  a  ftoall  eminence,  on  which  a 
lookout  houfe  4s'  kept  for  vefleis.  Near  the 
niddJe  are  three  tombs  kept  conftantly  white,  aa 
landnmarks  into  the  harbour.  From  cbe  end  of 
the-illand  a  dangerous  ledge  of  rocks  Adots  forth, 
which  are  not  irerj  eafily  cleared.  It  produces 
only  pafture  for  a  tsw  cattle.  • 

(i.)  OLDYS,  William,  LL.D.  thifdribn  of  Dr 
William  Oldys,  waa  bom  at  Atcerbory,  Oa.  19th 
1636,  and  ftudied  at  Oxford,  where  he  took  bia 
degreei^in  1661  and  1667.  He  enteRd  into  Doc- 
tors Commons,  London,  in  1669  f  iros  made 
commiflary  of  Bucks  in  i684|  adTooote  of  the 
admiralty,  and  chanoellor  of  Ltncotai,  in  1688. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  genius,  and  ikiilcd  in  many 
fciences.    He  died  in  1708. 

{%.)  Oldts,  William*,  £(q.  Norroy  king  at  arms^ 
and  an  eminent  antiquary,  was  a  natural  fon  of 
the  boaor^\N°  i.)  bofli  in  1687.  He  was  a  good 
hiftorian,  a  corved  wrirer,  and  well  terfed  in 
SngKAi  antiquides.  Ne^wrote,  t.  The  Britiftr 
Librarian,  8vo^  1737 :  a.  The  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  prefixed  to  hia  Hiftory  of  the  World : 
3.  Various  Lives  in  Eiligraphia  Britannica.  He 
1761. 
OLiTt  TRBB,  a  genua 


(i.)  OLDMIXON,  John,  a  violent  party  writer^ 
and  Biahfvolent  critic,  who  wouki  mwcely  have 
been  wnaembgred,  if  Pope  had  not  eandemned  biuA 
to  iounortality  in  hia  Dumiad*  He  was  delcended 
of  an  apcient  faosUy  in  Somerfetfliire.    His  party 
writings  procured  bim  a  place  in  the  revenue  at    _ 
Liverpool,  where  he  died  at  an  acWaaced  age»  m    died  at  London^  April  tjT 
X|45«    Befides  his  temporary  pieces,  he  wrote  a       OL£At  in  botany,  the 
filitory  ol  the  Stuarts  m  foKo;  a  Critical  Hiitory      ' 
of  Bnglamb  a  vols  8vo ;  a  vohime  of  poems,  (bnic 
dramatic  pieoes,  &c« ;  none  of  them  worthy  of 
notice^  hia  principal  talent  bemg  tha  of  falfif ying 
hiftory. 

(a.)  OLDMixoMf  a  town  of  S^merfetlbiret  near 
Pridgewater. 

Old  Momklahd.    See  Monklasid,  N^  a. 

Old  KABBy  a  cape  on  the  N»  coaft  of  York- 
ihire^  9  >»les  N W.  of  Whitby. 


of  the  monogynta  order,  belonging  to  tbe  diandrin 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natunO  method  rank- 
ing under  the  44th  order,  Sepiaria,  '  The  corolla 
is  quadrifid,  with. tbe  fegments  nearly  ovate.  Th6 
fruit  is  a  monofpermous  plum^  There  are  3  fpe« 
cies: 

X.  Olsa  Capsnsis,  Wke  Cape  boxlea^d  olin^t 
rifes  with  flirubby  ftems,  branching  numeroofly 
from  the  bottom,  6  or  7  feet  hi^'h  •,  fmall,  oval, 
thickt  ftifF,lhiBing  leares;  and  at  the  axiilas  fmall 
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cluftert  of  wbittfh  fiowerB;\fticceedMT>f  fmaJl 
fruit  of  inferior  value.       •.»  :  -    """  •  '-  -   ^    • 

%,  Ol'Ba  £uk.opea,  the  'coiarnion  lotrve .  tree^ 
rifea  with  upright  /olid  ftams;  btartcHhlg  liume- 
Touiiy  on  every  ^de,.  ao.  or' 30  feet  hi^A  ;:fpeitr- 
Ihaped,  ftiif,  oppofite  leaves,  2  or  3  incho»iongft 
and  half  antiichof  mdire  brbad'^'and  atthcaiAnas 
,  fmaii  cluflers  of  white  flowers, 'fucceeded  by  oval 
fruit.  Tfeiyfpeciefi  is  the  priootpai  fott  cultiviied 
for  Its  fruit ;  tlie  varieties  of  which -aw  aumerouSi 
varying  in  fize,  colour,  and  quklity?  Itiflaiia. 
live  of  the  foutiiern'warm  parts  t}f  Europe^^'and  is 
cultixat^d  tn  giCeat  quantities  in  the  S.-  (n*  Francei 
Italy,  and  Portugal',  fdr.the  fruity  ta:make  oli^ve 
oil;  which  is  in  great  repate,'  aaid  is  tranfported 
to  all  parts;  tojthe  great  iul vantage  of  thofciiofun* 
tries  whens  the  trees. ^ow  in  the*  open-  ground : 
the  green  fruit  is  alfo  in  much  elicem  for  piiSkltngi 
Olive  trees  are  eaAiy  propagated  byflioots'^ ' Wluch, 
\vben  care  has-been' taken  to  ingraft- thenv:pra«' 
perly,sbear  ftuitin^&or  to  y^ars;  ThoQ  kinds 
which  produce  the  pureft  oil,  and  bear,  the  greaf; 


before  tfey  are  ripe*  ■  The  art  of  pi«paring  tbefli 
donfifts  in'renati^ing  thefr  bftterUl^fSy  in  preferring 
thWfci'  gfee<t;;atd»in  rmpregnathig' tbeili  with  a 
ht\m  Of  atdtxifatiibd'fea-fatt,  v^hSieibgHcs  tbei&an 
agr^MOieaifte. '  PdT'Dlis  {iiirpofe  different  me» 
thodd  'M'em^loyed.  FonrcMeMy  th^^  '«fed  h  mik. 
tut^'^bf  #111/  of  q^i#kKme  wHfr  44^  aftiewS/ 
lifted wtKid-aihea;  but  of  late,*  tnftefld'tf  tbe  alhes, 
they  employ^nothing  but  4  lye.  This  ^Mtens  t)i& 
olives*  makes  tbem  more  agr^abte  to*  the'tafte, 
and  h^ft  hurtful 'to  the  cdnft(ttitiOli.  In  fom^  parts 
of  JPrd^ntfeS"  after  thfc  Oli^s  havi'tein  fome  time 
in  the  Whi*;  ttieyreiflbve  thea,  tatt  out  the  ker-  • 
netV  fltid  -put^  caper  ift  its  plaoeC'  Thefe  olives 
they  ptvferv^  in  excellent  oil;  and  when  thns 
prepared,- thoy  Wrongly  ftiaiulate*the' appetite  in 
winter.  Oiives  perfectly  ripe  arC'Mt^  and  of  a 
dilrfc^ed  colour.  They  are  then  «<AeB  wkhout^y 
pr<ijf>antioai  excepting  only  a  feafoning>of  pepper, 
&lt,  ^nd  dil'l  for  they  arc  exXr^mHy  tArt,  bitter, 
aad'torro6ve.(Sbe' Olive  Otr.)-  6#eift  drought, 
as  Well  a»  m«li^  l^in,4s  ektt^tAeiy  mjufioiis  to  the 


eft  quantity  pfiruit;  ate  ingra£ted^thtJ^^kB'of  crop -of  oliv^Si  '-This  fruit  is  MU^^-ezpofed  to  the 
infevibr  kinds..  Diffbrftntrn^unes  aat*  given' by  the  atlaoks^of  ^i  worm  peduHar  to  itfelf,  and  which  in- 
French  to  tUe  varieties  of  the  ^«e  tree ; :  ntd  x>f  ja^«e  it  fo  moch,'ih&t,  ^tter  the otlv^  are  gathered. 


thefe  they  reckon  19,  whilft  in  Florence  ire  cttltt-> 
vated  no  fewer  thanks.  Olive  (hoota^ace^m^raft^d 
when  in  flower.  If  the  opeeationhas  b^h^e- 
layed,  avdi  the  tree;  beao  fruit»  it  i»  thought  fiifii- 
cient  to  takt^off  n  ting  of  bark^^wo  fingers  breadtk 
in  extent,  above,  the  iugbtilft  gr^ff..  Jnithat  ^adut 
the  brancike$jdo  not.  decay  the  furH^tHic  ^  tfaef  af.^ 
ford.  nonrijObment  ta  Ihe  fruit)  andt  are  Jtot  4opp«d 
off  till  thfc  following;  (pfingj  Oiive  trees  <i»ecomi>i 
monly .planted  iSx  the  form^'of^-a  quintuini,  «<iid'Vlv 
row&  at  a.  conflddrahle.dittance  froniion^  anmher; 
Between  thh  rows  it  i^Uiual  itOiplaBtwriesi  !ar  «d 
low  foa^B'kind  of«»graHi.ff  I&iw  d«bfcrvHd,'^tiw» 
olives,  like  many  other  fruit  trees,: bear. i*«Jtqtrtly 
once-  in  two  yrara..  Jj^ic  whale  JkA  -  of  idrfeifi)jg 
thefe  treeu^  jQQQfliftsiiit.^jreiBoviotf.  t,hv:  ib^cvfliloi/s 
wood ;  for  it  111  remaf  ked*  .that  itrclb^  loaded  «^ith 
too'  much  !WQfld  piuduoe  Joeitiier  ifo  much,  fruit 
aor  of  fo7sood  aN^uality.  [/Ifb£ir,4>ropa9aUoB  on 
£ilgiandi8^£0iumpjtity<byiia3^eink:  TTh^  4iytng  k> 
perform^  on  the  young  bi^uitfhefi  ha  fpring.  Oive 
plenty  of  wattr  all  fummer,  and  -they  will  f(Mne-< 
times  be  rooted  and  Ht  for-pottihg^oftlh  autumn  ;> 
but  fipmetimes  they/'roqcnre  two'^iamerft  to^  be 
rooted  tifie^^uallyr  Wueo«  however^  they  are  pro* 
perly  cooled,  teke4.h^in(i|f  early  ia'autttmo,  and 
pot  thenvfepafBtely  ;  ^4vt^  watery-  and  place  th^m 
Id  the  Ibado  till  they  hnvf  ^«iaken  j:rcfl^  root ;  rand  in 
O^ober  i^move  theoi  iaioih^-^een*bonie,  Sia 
Thofe  you  intend  to  plaQt  in  the  opeq  ground^ 
fliould  be  kept  jupots*  toMave  occafional  ihelter 
of  a  garden-frame:  two  .91;  fhrfift  ^eaifs,  jUH  they 
have  acquired ibm;e  fixe,..stn(i  are  hardened  to  the 
full  air ;  then  tr^ifplant  tbt^m  ifito.a  warm  border 
againil.a  wall;  mulch  their  roots  in  winter,  apd 


the  prodtt4)eT>f*'theoi4'^xtraaed  frtfm  tbem  is  di- 
uiniflied  c«r)e;bBllf.-^The  wood  6f  tSie  olive  tree 
IS  beatitiatliy  velhed,  and  hUs 'i*  f^fty  iigteeable 
fmeir:  it  is  in  gt^totefieem'WM  lAbinet-niakers, 
onaCDOtfM  O^  t^ffiae  pbli4h>wti[kli?'it  tkkes.  It 
is  of  a  refinous  natnre^  and  confequently  e&ceTlenii 
fo^bumlM-  ^stheUabt^  fafrafi^tfik^tlie^fymbol 
o£  igJlbiy,'£>4)ie%lite4)raikchcdVere«l  with  leaver 
has,  from  the  molt  ancient  Hmetf^  lye^n  the  emblem 
6f^cDncoi-d,-thefymbolof  fvicbdlHipn^nd  re  ace. 
Yhe'le»ves>4)f  olive  trees  have  ^ittt  aftringent  qua- 
lity.'^  Many  people  ufethemMU  making  garg4es  tor 
inflammatloni  ot  the  throat.  '^  Thefr  iriants  in  this 
comiitiymQft' i)c  kept  t>rihctfMly^m  {>ots  for 
mt^ng  to  the  (helter  of  agaeeii-iheule  in  winter,* 
for  they  are  too  tender  to  profper  in  the  open 
gcouhd  in  thJi 'dittate :  thodgh  fotiletimes  they 
are  planted  againft  a^warm  fourfi  wall,  and  flieU 
tereduibcafiiinaUyfrdM  froft  in  winter,  by  mulching 
the  roots^  and  matting  their  tops ;  whereby  they 
may  be^prefervcd/'and  Will  Xbmetimes  produce 
fruit  for.pidclifig»  A  -very  fevcre  winter,  however, 
often  kiilS<^ greatly  injures  theil' young  branches; 
therefore  let  ttoe  prindpal  part  be  potted  in  rich 
earth,  and  placed  among  the  green.houfe  (hrubs, 
and  managed  ts  others  of  tbat kind.  Tbeib  t/ees 
are  often Jent  over  from  Italy  to  the  Italian  ware- 
houfei  in  London,  along  witli  orange  trees,  &c. 
where  pretty  large  plants  may  be  purcbafed  rea- 
fpnabdy,  Which  fliould  be  managed  as  directed  for 
orange,  trees  that  ar&<  imported  fnMn  the  (ame 
country.    SeeCiraua* 

'  3«  Olea  FaaGaAKs,  or  )> called  in  rndia<2UEFA, 
Oi>EA  Odoratjssiha,  >  in  Japan  SJtio  Stan^  or 
Sfu^mh  is*  thus  deicrtbed  byThunberg;  hiSii 


mat  their  tops  in  frofty  weatjier.    Olives  have  JUfrofijt/Mjenfifirmikuif/rfiiihuiffiorihispeHJufu. 


an  acrid,  bitter,  extremely  dilagreeable  tafte 
pickled  they  prove  leis  dilagreeable.  The  Lucca 
olives,  which  are  fmaller  than  the  others,  have 
the  weakelt  tafte;  the  Spaniih,  or  larger,  the 
ikrongeft ;  the  Provence,  whicl\  are  of  a  middling 
fi^e,  are  generally  the  mod  efteemed.  When  olives 


(See  Platen  CCXLVIU)  1  he  ^ower  is  by  fbme 
laid  to  give  the  tine  flavour  to  the  green  tea ;  but 
Thunbcrg  attributes  the  faid  flavour  to  the  C^ 
meilie  fi/erque. 

OL£AD£S,  an  ancient. people  of  Spain. 

(i.)  *  OLEAGINOUS,  adj.  [oUagimiSy  Latin, 


ape  intended  for-  prefervation,  they  are  gathered  '  from  oiaim  ;  oleaginemx,  Fr.]  Oily  $  onduous^^ 

The 
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Tbe  f^  W^en  it  furft  enters  the  root^  U  earthy, 
water^r  poor,  and  foaroe  oUtiginous,  Arbutb* 

(i.)  OLBAGntQUsdeBOtet  fiam^hiAg  that  par 
takes  of  the  catfirf^of  :9i))l  ofK>ut'i)f  «liich^.^il'nia7 
be  expr^fled.         .    ij  .         A\  *?  '     '• 

*  OL£AGIN0U$)^SS<  n:j:[hom  oigH^itotu,] 
Oilinefs.— In,fpeakiil|[,qf  tHc  aieaginoufiiefi  of  uri- 
noufl  fpiritiWfl*€Sipl^y^^8  word  fBoft  rather  than 
aU.  Bosfle    .  » .     .   : 

(r.)  ♦OLEANDER.  Jt./,  loISm^yVtJ} .  The 
plant  rofrbay-  •;..'•• 

(!•)  Olsamdei^.;  SeeNfRUfM.N^il.  a. 

(r.)  OtfiARlUS,  Ad«n,  ©ipifter* to  the  dtoke 
of  Holftein,.  and  fcajptarylptheembsffV'.lNit  in 
1^3.3  fo.0)e, great.; duke  of.MufcQvy  And)  loMhe 
kmg  of  Perfia.  <Hf  ipentiix  yetrs  ii>  thistemploy- 
ment  ;  and,  on  hisjetum,  published  a  ret^too  of 
his  joomeys,  with  maps  and  figures,  at^SlefiHck, 
1656,  in  folio.  He  ^rote  an*  Mridf^nent  of  the 
Chronicles  o/flolfiem/rom  J^A%  to  1663  ;  and  was 
appointed  librarian  to  the,  duke 'of-  Hoiftein,  in 
which  capacity  be  probably  died^ .  He  has  the 
ch^itader  of  an  able  mathematician,  dn  adept  of 
mufic,  and  a  good  orientalift,  efpeciadly  in 'the 
Perfian  language. 

(a.)  Olearius,  Godfrey,  fon  of  Godfrey  Ole- 
arius,  D.D.  fuperintendant  of  Halle  in  Saxony, 
was  bom  there  in  16^9.  He  became  profeflbr  of 
Greek  at  Leipfic.  He  difcharged  the  rnofr  im- 
portant poftB  m  the  UDiverfity,  and^  among  other 
dignities,  was  ten  times  redor  of  it.  His  learning 
and  induftry  weredifplayed  in  106  theological  dif- 
pu rations,  61  iQ  pbilofophy,  fome  programmes 
upon  difficult  point3»  feveral  fpeeches  a«d  theolo- 


') 
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gica^  counfels  5  which  make  two  thicks  volumes : 
belid^  his  Moral  Theology,  his  IntroduAion  to 
Theology,  wlilch  treats  of.  cjifes-  of  confcience, 
*and  bis  HermeneuHca  ISacr^u  .  He  died  in  1713. 

C3.)  Olearius*  Godfrey,  eldeft  fon  of  the 
above,  was  a  man  of  genius  and  learning,  a  pro- 
feHbr  io  the  fame  uhiverfity,,andp.ubliibed  feveral 
works  ;  but  died  young  of  a  Qonfunpiption  before 
his  father. 

OLEAROS,  one  of  the  Cycladbs.  • 
O'LEARY,  Rev«  Arthur,  an  emtnent  Iriih  Ro- 
man Catholic  divine,  born  at  Cork  ia  1729:  He 
was  a  Dominican  frar,  and  preached. in  his  friary 
in  Cork  for  many  years..  As  a  public  ailtfadr,  he 
ranks  high  in  the  literary  world.  -  Sir  Lucius 
CBrieD  compared  him  toG^mganelli.  He  .wrote* 
1 .  A  Defence  of  the  DinnmtV'ifChrifi  and  the  Im- 
mortaJitif  of  the  ioni;  (Cork,  1784)  in  a  feries  of 
letters  to  the  author  of  a  prbfaae  work,  entitled* 
TifougAti  00  Nature  and  keligiomf  hy^  Mschae!  Ser* 
ttetus^  but  which  was  the  impious  eifufiort  of.a 
phyfician  in  Cork,  whom  O'Leary  expofed  to 
merited  contempt,  s.  Loycdty  Jffevtfd:  5.  Jn 
Effay  on  Toicration  :  4.  Letters  ta  Mr  John  Wtflej  : 
5.  A  Drfence  qf  h'u  GondvS  and  Writings^  duruig 
the  Difiurbitnces  in  MunJUr  f  in  anfwer  toDr 
Woodward,  bifliop  of  Cloyne,  and  Mr  Trant,  who 
wrote  uiMier..the  fignature  of  Thec^hilus:  1781. 
In  this  piece,  on  the  topic  ai  purgatory,%  he  rei- 
conaoiendcd  a  truce^  las  being  a  propoQtion  Ihat 
could  neither  be  demonftratively  fuppgrted  nor 
disproved  ;  and  tfierefore  his  lordfhip  Qvould  take 
the  thing  as  he  found  it,  as  it, is  pol^ble  U  be  may 
g^  further  and  fare  ^(irje^    He  was  a  mail  c^ 


greit  urVartty  ^m^nnerrf':  in  4iis  writings  lie  teM 
pleai^Ht,  hurtor(/ris,"ard  eftei^etic.  He  dfed  at 
London.  8^  Janwirv  iSo^^^ed  7^. 
'•  (1.)  *  OLKASTRft.  ff,/:.[Lat.l  Wild  o?ive; 
a  feedes  of  olive  /I*-!**  'S  a^nfltpve  or  Italy,  bnf  will  • 
endure  the  cold  "of  <w  climai?e,  and  grow  to  tfifc 
heifrht  of  ^  r6  or  f 8^'feet.  ft  blooms  fn  June,'  and 
peifttrrt^s  tHe  Ci1«timambient  tSt  to  a  gi-eigit  diftancc. 
MiUir:'     '    .'■'•'  ■'      ■»•»••''       '      ^ 

'.:  (« ^04:it.Asfi?R.   Se^E'L^AQ^us;    ' 

OIKATRUM;  anltfhcfcnt  town  of  Spain,  hiear 

Saq«ntiiinv^4^>v»^.    »t ;.:..'  *    «•    / 

'  OLECKO^  a  town  ofTViiaml*  inVolhvnia,  ^ 
'miles  SW.  of  liUckOj    fiOlr.  a^.  10.  E.    Lat.  50. 

OLKCf^ANONj  or")  Ih  jlnStomy,  the  prntnbe- 

;OL'ECkANnM,      J  irance  of  the  nlrra,  which 

prevents  the  joint.ofth^  elbow  from  beinf?  bent 

back  heyoird  a  certain- length."  See-ANATOMv^ 
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OLEGOIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  m  the  dep.  of 
Olona,  dilh-i^  arid  late  duchy  of  ^Milan,  oft^the 
Teffifjo;'  It)  t ;i04,  a  Frer»eh'^arnfori  was  fif rprifed 
and  taken  in  it,  by  the^FiY»f>eria1ift*.  .  K  is  9  miles 
.NKE.of  Nbvara,  and  43  W.  of Mifafl, 
,  .  OL£GON,«a  cap%  of  Ruffia,  in  the  fea  of 
Ochotlk,  252  miles  E.  of  Ochotfk.    Lon.  169.  o. 
E.  Ferro     Liati-5^*  10.  K.* 
.    OLBiCMA,  a  river  of  Rirffia^'which  rites  in  the 
mountallis' near'CtrinaP,  in  lat.  49*^,  and'runping 
N.  falls  into  the  Lena, 'oppOfitie'OlekttHnik. 
V     OLBKMINSK;  a  toD<rn  of  Ruflia,  ih '  Irkntik, 
at  the  jundion  of  the'Olekma  and  Lena;  300 
•miles  WSW.  of^  Yakutlk.    Lon,  137°  E.  Ferro. 
Lat»  6b.  «5.NJ     •   -  '  '  ^ 

OLEN,    See  Olewus,  N°  i. 

OLENEK,  a  town  and  river  of  Ruflia. 

OLENf .  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Braclaw. 
.    OLENK  A,  two  rivers  of  Ruflia. 
*    OLENSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Archangel 
I  Ao  miles  E.  of  Archangel. 

(i.>  OLENffSi  or  Olbn,  a  Greek  poet,  older 
than  Orpheus* 'bom  at  Xanthe,  a  city  of  Lycia. 
He  conipofedfeveral  hymns,  which  were  fung  in 
the  ifland  of  Delos  upon  feftival  day^.  Olenus  is 
(aid  to  have  been  one  of  the  founders  of  the  oracle 
at  Delphi ;  to  have  been  the  firft  who  filled  at  that 
place  the  office  of  prieft  of^ApolIo ;  and  to  have 
given  refponfes  in  verfe. 

.  ('I.)  Olenus,  or  Olenum,  an  ancienttown  of' 
Peloponnelhs,  between  Patrse  and  Cyllcne.  Pauf. 
viL  a».  • 

OLEORUS,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  now  called 
Antiparos. 

.  •  OLEOSE.  adj.  \oUojusy  Lat.]  Oily— -Rain 
water  may  be  endued  with  fome  vegetating*  or 
prolifick  virtue,  derived  from  fome  faline  or  oleofe 
particles  it  contains.  Ray^ — In  falcons  is  a  fmall 
Quantity  ^f  gall,  the  oleous  parts  of  the  chyle  being 
.ipetit  moft  on  the  fat.  Ployer. 
•  OLEOUT,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  which 
runs  into  the  E.  branch  of  the  Sufquehannah. 
.  (j.)  OL£RON»  an  ifland  iri  the  Atlantic,  on 
the  W.  coafl:  df  France,  5  mile*  fr6m  fhe  conti- 
nent; iti  the  dep.of  the  Lower  Cfiarenfe.  It  is 
1%  miles  long,  5  broad,  and  very  fertile,  contain^ 
ing  about  xft,oob  inhabitants,  who  ard  excellent 
feamen.    It-is  d^nded  by  a  cattle,  vrhiA  isHR^ell 

fortified 
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fortified ;  and  ba9  4  iight-jhoiiie*    ft  ig  14  miW%    or  Drev1iam»  Olga  revenged  his  dettii.    9be 
S£.  of  Rtxhelle^  Los.  1.  ft6.  W.  L'it  46.  lo.  N.    went  afterwards  to  ConlUntinoplei  where  ihe  was 

(a.)  Oleron,  a  towA  of  France*  in  the  dcp.  of    baptizKl  by  the  name  of  Aieioi    The  emperor 
Lower  Cbarent-,  ^n  t^ie  £•  ooaft  of  the  a!  ove    John  Zriniib*s  was  her  cod-Attier,  aod  felt  ig  lote 

iflaiid;  10  mile*  W$W.  of  Rocfafort,  and  16  8.    * ■"'■  "-  -  *"*  ^^   -" •--•-  '-=-—  "* 

d  Hochelle.    Lon.  i.  ta  W.    Lat,  45.  53.  N. 

(3  )  OL£aoN,  a  town  of  France  ip  tlie  dep.  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenef  Oi  and  ci  devaot  pro?,  of  Beam ; 
feaied  on  the  Gave,  10  m«le«  SW.  of  Pan,  and 
30  W.  of  Tarbc,   Lqn,  o.  M*  W.   Lat»43«  7.  N. 

(4  )  Oi.£aoN»  Sea  hAm%  of,  orrtain  laws  re- 
lative to  maritime  afifaira,  made  by  K.  Richard  !• 
when  he  was  at  the  iflabd  of  Oleron.  Thde  taws, 
being  accounted  the  moft  e^ccellent  fea-iawa  in  the 
world,  are  recorded  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  ad- 
miralty :  and  are  the  foundation  of  the  tfARiriMB 
Laws  of  moft  ftates  in  Europe,  ^oe  SeUnt'j Mare 
Gaufitm.    See  MAaixiME, )  7. 

OlXSt  a  town  of  iftiia»  U  niies  KW.  of 
Pedena. 

OLESA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  CaTaloBia. 

i)L£SK09  a  town  of  Poiand,  in  lelcs. 

OL£SNICK,  a  town  of  Poland*  in  Sandooiirz, 
f^  miles  W.  of  Sandoflsarz. 

OLETTA,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  ifland  and 
dep.  of  CorBca,  6  tniles  3W.  of  Baftia,  and  13 
KNE.  ofCorte. 

OL£TT£»  a  town  of  France*  in  the  dep.  of  tbe 
£aftem  Pyrenees,  fiMnons  for  its  warm  baths;  7^ 
miles  S  W.  of  Prades*  and  15  N.  of  Conpredon. 

OLETZKO,  a  oaftle  of  Pruilia. 

OLEVITO,  a  town  of  Naples,  m  Frindpato 
Citra ;  23  miles  £.  oTSaierao. 

OLEUM  PALHA  cHRisTi,  Commnnly  called 
t^STOR  OIL,  is  extracted  from  the  kernel  df  the 
fruit  produced  by  tbe  Ricimu  Amg^tcamus.  (See 
RiciNU8)«  This  oil  has  been  much  uM  as  a  pur^ 
gative  in  medieine.    It  a^  gently  on  the  bowls. 


with  ht-r,  but  (he,  alleging  their  fpintual  anisnoe, 
refnlcd  to  marr^  biro.  Hier  example  made  fome 
impreffiofi  upon  her  fuljelts,  many  of  whom  be- 
came  converts  to  Chriftianfty ;  botnone  upon  her^ 
fon,  who  reigned  for  a  long  time  after  her  death, 
which  bappmd  at  Pereflaw,  fn  tbe  Soth  year  of 
her  age,  14  years  af^er  her  baptifm.  Tbe  RufS- 
ans  rank  her  among  their  fahits,  and  keep  her 
feftival  oo'the  xitli  ojfjnlyk 

OLGA8TS,  a  mountain  of  Cafatia. 

OLGIATE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  depait- 
meot  of.  the  Lario,'diflt{€tand  tote  county  of 
Como^  on  the  E.  bank  of  LakeCofno,  near  Lecos 
andAqus. 

0L08K0f,  a  town  of  ftoffia,  in  Olooete.    . 

OLHOB,  a  town  of  Arabia,  tn  Hedsjas;  60 
mile^  S8S.  Of  Mecca. 

OLIARA,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  falls  into  the 
Cabriel.  a  little  above  its  jun  Aion  with  the  Xncar. 

OLIBAKUBf  •  in  pharmacy,  a  gummy  re6n.  tbe 
product  of  tht Jwupenu  fyria  Linnsi,  brought  from 
Tvxkey  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  ufually  in  drops  or 
tears  nke  thofe  of  maftich,  but  larger ;  of  a  pak 
yellowiih,  ai^d  Ibmetimes  reddifh  colour;  a  ao> 
derately  warm  pvngent  tafte,  and  a  ftrong,  not 
venr  agreeable  fnell.  This  druff  has  received  maoy 
<liKrent  at>penations,  according  fW  its  differeot 
appeaiances;  tbe  fiiigle  tears  are  called  fimpIyoZf- 
Amsrw,  or  THUS ;  vrben  two  are  joined  togetheri 
tbty  have  been  called  (fav  mafiulem,  and  when 
very  large,  ihus  fiemmmm  :  fometimes  a  or  5 
about  the  bignefs  of-  filberts,  are  found  adhering 
to  a  pieice  of  the  bark  of  the  tree  which  tbey  ex* 
udcd  from ;  theft  have  been  named  tbtu  coriko* 


with  little  or  no  irritation.    Bv  many  phyfickins  Jim }  the  finer  powder  which  mbs  oft  from  the 


it  has  been  deemed  a  fovereign  remedv  in  bilious, 
ealculous,  and  nephritic  complaintB ;  out  its  tsAe 
is  extremely  naufeous,  and,  when  frtqpently  ufed, 
it  is  apt  to  relax  tbe  tone  of  the  bowels.  It  is  te^ 
commended  to  be  given  in  clyfters ;  and  Dr  Can* 
Tsne  of  Bath  affirnu,  that  when  children  cannot 
be  made  to  fwaUow  any  medioine,  if  the  navd 
and  hypochondria  be  nibbed  with  this  oil,  it  will 
produce  one  or  two  phyfical  ftools  He  adds^ 
that  in  fmall  draughts,  or  by  clyAer,or  by  embr<^ 
cation,  it  is  an  excellent  and  wonderful  vermifuge. 

OLEWSKO,  a  town  of  BoUnd,  in  Brxelk. 

*  To  OLFACT.  V.  a.  [ol/aatu,  Latin.]    To 
unell.    A  burkiqne^word.— 
There  is  a  machiavelian  plot, 

Hio'  every  nare  ^{foB  it  not .  Hudibnu* 

(i.)  *  OLFACTORY,  a^.  [oifaMre,  Fr.  fiom 
^aciOf  Lat.]  Having  the  fenle  of  fmelling.<^ 
BfBttvias,  or  invifible  particles  that  come  £rom 
bodies  at  a  diftaoce,  immediately  ofied  ihtnifiMf 
(oryuevies,  Locke* 

(s.)  Oi^FAOToar  Nexvbs.  See  AsAfoiiY, 
tndex^ 

OLGA^  the  queen  of  Igor,  the  id  mounrch  of 
Ruffia,  who  flourilbed  about  A:  D*  SSo*  having 
fucceeded  bis  father  Ruric,  who  died  in  '%^%:  OIgn 
was  bom  in  Plefoow,  and  was  of  tbe  beft  family 
in  that  city.  She  bore  him  one  (<ms  called  bwet-^ 
^fi^nno*    Igor  being  murdered  by  the  Dresssnies 


tears  in  the  carriage,  nuea  tkuru;  and  the  coarfer 
powder,  mmma  tburis.  This  drug  is  net  boirever, 
In  any  of  its  ftates,  what  is  now  called  :luj  or 
/^ivi^MeM^  in  the  (hops.  See  Thus.  Olib^om 
confifts  or  about  equal  parts  of  a  gummy  and  re* 
finoos  fubftanee ;  the  nrft  foluble  In  water,  the 
other  In  redified  ^IHt.  With  regard  to  its  virtues, 
abundance  have  been  attributed  to  it  pardcnlarrf 
in  dHbrdcrs  of  tlie  bend  and  biea#,  in  biemoptoM, 
and  in  alvine  and  uterine  fluxes :  but  its  real  ef- 
Mt%  in  Cbeie  cafes  are  far  from  anlwenng  the  pro- 
asifes  of  tbe  fseommenders.  Riverios  is  faid  to 
have  had  large  experience  of  tbe  good  effect  of 
this  drag  in  plewmes,  efpeciallv  epidemic  ones: 
bedifodsa  fcoopedappletobenlled  with  a  dran 
of  olibanum,  then  covered  and  roafted  under  tbe 
alhes  I  this  is  to  be  taken  fbr  a  dofe,  three  oonees 
of  cardnns  water  after  it,  and  tbe  patient  covered 
up  vrarm  in  bed;  in  a  fhoit  time^  he  fays^  either 
a  plesitiiiil  fweat,  or  a  gentle  diarrhoea  enfue^ 
Which  carry  off  the  dlfeafe.  Geoflroy  Cays,  that 
be  has  frequently  made  ufe  of  this  medicine  after 
venefeaion,  with  good  iuccefs ;  but  that  it  bai 
ibmetimes  failed. 

OUBATO,  a  town  of  Guinea,  00  a  river  fa 
named,  36  miles  £•  of  Cape  Lbdex  Gonfalvo. 

•OLID.         ladf.  [oUdus,  Latin.]  Stinking; 

♦  OL1DO0S.  5  foetid.  In  a  civet  cat  a  diftr- 
eat-  «ftd  ofienfive  odour  proceeds^  partly  from  its 

food 
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foody  that. being  efpecially  fi(b/whereof  this  hu- 
mour may  be  a  garoua  excretion  and  olidom  repa- 
ration. 5ro«;«.— The  fixt  (kit  would  have  been 
not  unTike  that  of  men's  urine ;  of  which  olid  air\d 
defpicable  liquor  I  cboofe  to  mfike  an  inftance, 
becaufe  chemifts  are  hot  wont  to  take  care  for 
extraAing  the  fixt  fait  of  it.  Boyk.  i  * 

OLIG^ORA,  in  natural  hiftory*  a  genu^s  of 
cryftals  compofed  of  very  few  planest  ^  ttie  name 
exprefles.  The  word  is  compounded  of  •xtyoi  *'  a 
few,'*  and  li^  <•  a  plane."  The  bodies  of  this  cl^fs 
are  cryftala  of  the  imperfedt  kind ;  being  compo- 
fed of  colutarms  affixed  irregularly  to  fome-  folid 
body  at  one  end,  and  the  other  terminated  by  a 
pyramid:  but  the  column  and  pyramid  bcwfe 
both  pentangular,  the  whole  con'fifts  only  of  ten 
planes,  and  not,  as  the  common  kind,  of  is. 

OLIGARCHICAL,  adj.  [from  pligarciy.]  Per^ 
taining  to  an  oligarchy.  JJh, 

*  OLIGARCHY,  n.  /  [<»Mx«fX'«-l  ^^  ^o™  o^ 
gOTemment  which  places  the  fupreme  {iower  in  a 
fmall  number ;  ariftocracy.— The  worft  kind  of 
oligarchy  f  is,  when  men  are  governed  indeed  (>y  a 
ivw,  and  yet  are  not  taught  to  kpow  what  thofe 
few  be  whom  they  fhould  obey.  Sfdney.-^We 
have  no  ariftocracies  but  fn  contemplation ;  all 
oligarehUj^  wherein  a  few  tafiti  domineer,  do  what 
they  lift.  Burt^^Aft^r  the  expedition  into  Sicily 
the  Athenians  chofe  400  men  for  admintftration  of 
affairs,  who  became  a  body  of  tyrants,  and  Uferc 
called  an  oligarchy t  or  tyranny  of  the  few ;  under 
whicfa  faateral  denomioation  they  were  foou  after 
depofed.  $<wi/t- 

OLIGOTROPHOUS.  adj.  nourifhing  but  lit- 
tle. 4fi. 

OLIGOTROPHY. »./.  [from  •Myoc,  Gr.  fmall, 
and  Tfo^ftf,  to  nourini.]  A  (mail  degreei  or  de- 
creafe,  of  noariihment.  JJb. 

OLIGYRTTS,  a  town  of  Peloponnefus. 

OLIKA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhynia, 
with  a  citadel.    Lon.  a6.  8.  E.    Lat.  5 1. 15.  N. 

OLIMPIA.    S^Olympia. 

OLIMI^.    See  Olympus. 

(i.)  OUNDA,  Fernambuco,  or  PHEaNJCM- 
BTJCO,  a  prov.  of  Brazil,  along  the  coaft  pf  the 
Atlantic;  aboondhig  with  cotton,  fiigar,  Brazil 
wood^  ftc« 

(1.)  O1.INDA,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
▼ince,  fo  named  by  the  Dutch,  but  called  Femam* 
buco  by  the  Portuguefe.  It  is  a  biihop*s  fee,  and 
a  fea  port  with  a  good  harbour.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Dutch  in  1630,  but  retaken  by  the  Portu- 
rueie.  It  hat  a  good  trade.  Lon«  35.  o.  W. 
Lat.  8, 13,  8. 

OLINTHUS.    $ec  Olymthus. 

(i.)  •  OLIO.  n.  /.  [a//tf.  Span.]  A  mixture ;  a 
medley.  See  Oglio.— Ben  Jcmibn,  in  his  Sqaou^ 
and  Catflin^  bat  given  os  this  olio  of  a  plaV,  tlits 
VDoatupd  mixture  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  brjdcn 
tn  Dram.,  Poetry. — ^I  have  fuch  an  olio  of  affairs,  f 
know  ncA  what  to  do.  Congr.  Way  of  the  wortd. 

(a.)  Olio,  or  Oglio,  a  favoury  diih  of  food, 
compofed  c&  a  great  variety  of  ingredients  \  chfefi 
ly  found  at  Spa3k(h  tables.    The  forms  of  oIio& 
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gether,  and,  after  boiling  two  hours,  add  mtiffoiff 
pqrkj  venifon,  and  bacon,  cut  tn  bits;  as  alf<l 
turnipi,  carrots,  onions,  and  cabbage,  borage^ 
endive,  marigolds,  forrel,  and  fpiijiach  $  f hefi 
fpices,  as  dflfron,  cloves,  mace,  nutmeg,  &e# 
This  done,  in  another  pot  put  a  turkey  or  goofe^ 
with  capons,  pheafants,  w^geons,  and  duckSf  paf* 
tridges,  teals,  and  ftock-doves,  fnipes,  quails,  and 
larks,  and  boil  them  in  water  and  fait.  In  a  third 
yeffel,  prepare  a  fauce  qf  white  wine,  ftrong  brotb^ 
butter,  bqttoms  of  artichokes,  and  chefnuts,  witb 
cauliflowers,  bread,  marrow,  yolks  of  eggs,  mace^ 
and  faffiron.  Laftly,  di/h  the  olip,  by  nrft  laying 
out  the  beef  and  veal,  then  the  venifon,  mottoUf 
tongues,  and  laufages,  and  the  roots  over  alt^ 
then  the  largeft  fowls,  then  the  fmallefty  and  laftly 
pour  on  the  fauce. 

*  OLIOULES,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  dep.  of 
Var,  and  diftridt  of  Tbuloil>  4  miles  W«  of  Tou<' 
Ion,  and  30  SSE*  of  Aix.  Near  it  the  trqopf  of 
the  allies  were  defeated  by  the  Frelidif  under 


larolin; 
W.  of  Sallfbury'.  \ 


OLIPHANT,  a  town  of  N.  Carolina^  «#  milef 


are  various.    To  give  a  nbtion  of  the  ftrange 

aiTemblage,  we  quote  one  from  an  approved  au* 

thor:  Tal;e  a  rump  of  beef,  neat's  tongues  boiled    Clement  jtl,  and  wrote  fome  pieces^  but 

and  dried,  and  Bologna  iauftget  j  boil  them  to--  Worka  are  not  iiifterefting. 

VOI-XVLfrAlTU  ?lg»zedbyGOvf^O."TA, 


OLISIpO,  a  town  of  Lofitania,  iituated  on 
the  W.  fide  of  the  frith  of  the  Tagus^  of  fuch 
antiquity,  that  Splinus  thought  it  was  built  by 
U;«Ysssi ;  and  Mela  writes,  according  to  the  coniKi 
mon  copies,  ULV.ssiFoi^  It  was  a  municipixHiv^ 
with  'the  furnanje  F^/icitaj  JuHa^  a  privilege  grant'* 
ed  by  the  muniftdence  of  Auguftus :  {PUnj.)  Now 
called  Liibon.  See  Lisbon,  N**  i* 
'   (x.)  OLITA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Xalifbct. 

(a.)  Olita,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  Troki. 

('3.]OlitA,  or)  a  handfome  town  of  Spaf0# 

OLITE,  .  j  in  Navarre,  anciently  the  re^ 
fidence  df  the  kings  of  Navarre,  feated  In  a  fertile 
country,  on  the  road  from  Pampeluna  to  Sara- 
gofla,  ao  miles  N.  of  Tudela.  Lon.  x«  46.  Vf^ 
Lat.  41.  aa.  N.    ' 

OLITINGI,  i  town  of  Lufitania.  Mela. 

(i.)  •  OLitORY.  n./..ioHtorf  Latin.}  BeTong- 
ing  to  the  kitchen  gardenr-^ather  your  ohtorg 
feeds.  JSvelyn'j  Kal. 

(a.)  Olitory,  as  abore  defined  by  Dr  Jofth- 
SOH,  is  not  9,  fubftanthve  nOMVithxxt  kh  adjeSive* 
In  the  quotation  uom  E^velyn^  it  it  evidently  ufed 
as  an  a^jeAlve.  As  a  fubftantive  noun,  it  iigni- 
fies  *•  a  garden  of  herbs,"  or  «•  a  kitchen  garden,** 
and  is  very  properly  explained,  and  ranked  at 
fuch,  by  Dr  Afh. 

(i.)  OUVA,  Afexiinder,  a  celebrated  cardinal^ 
and  general  of  the  Auftin  monks,  was  bom  at  Sax*' 
oferato,  in  1408.  He  ii^as  admitted  young  among 
the  Auguftines,  and  (tudied  at  Rimmi,  Bologna, 
^nd  Perugia ;  in  which  laft  univerfity  he  was  ap« 
pointed  profelTor  of  philofophy  and  divinity.  He. 
wat  fuccelTivety  chofen  provincial,  fblicitor^gene* 
i^al,  vicar,  and  genial  of  his  order ;  and  in  X460,' 
was  appointed  a  cardinal  and  Bp.  of  Camerino  by 
Pius  IL  He  publiffied,  l.  Die  Cbrtfti  Ortu  Sermonet 
Qentum  :  a*  De  Qcna  cum  Apofidis  faSa  •*  3.  JD^ 
Peccat9  in  Splritum  SanBum:  4.  Orationei  eleganteu 
tie  died  at  Tivola,  in  1463. 
'  (a.)  Oliva,  John,  a  learned  Italian,  profeflbp 
of  morality  at  Alalo.    He  was  patronized  by 

■       h& 
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(.1.10HVA„a  fea  port  town  of  Pomeranla,  on    parent  to  thQ  crowQ,  Don  Baltbafari  was  left  un- 

A  bay  pf  the  If^Mc ;  with  a  tnonaftery ;  famovis  ^  dcr  the  tuition,  6r  ciifioffi/,  of  the  countefffi  of  Oli- 

for  a  p'eace  cbiicfuded  in  it  between  the  emperor  ^  varez;  at  which  coridiitft  the  queen  was  chagrined, 

.  and  the'kings  of  Sweden  and  Polancfi  in  1660.    It     and  the  people  enraped.  -.His  fohemes  now  began 

Is  3  miles,  fays  Dr  Brookes,  tcht  fays  Mr  Cruttwell,    to  b<»  <fefeated  everywhere,  aix!  he  fell  under  the 

W.  of  Dintaiqjc-  Lori.  16.  19. JE.  L{»t.  54.  M.  N.  ;  d^fpU  afure  of  the  enrperor,  the  grandees,  and  ibc 

f4.)  Oljva,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Valencia.  *p'e<5ple  nil  at  once.    His  ill  fortune  did  not,  how- 

OLIVARES,  or     )  at'ows^of  Spainin'Old  Caf-    ever,  wholly,  overpower  .hi na ;  he  was  obliged  to 

(iO  OtrVAREZ.  J  tije.;  I'gm.SE.QfVrflladolid.  ,  conceal  himfelf,  iq  avoid  the  rage  of  the  populace; 

(a.)  OtivARpz,  Qafper.de, Guzman,  Count  of,  ^but  he  had  ftill  ,the  confidence  t'p  pbblidi  an  Jpo^ 

favourite  and  rainiflcr  to  PIiillpTV.  of  Spain,  abojit  ,(Qj(yfor  his  eonrlncft  which.  poQefled  a  confiderabte 

i6ao'^  a  map  ojf  ur,eat.  parts  and  "hound Vefs  amb|.    fliar^  of  wit  and  humour,  tempered  with  fpirited 

tion.,  'Phiiip  no  fcJcneribecai\>e  king,  than  he  be-   .atrd  mafterlv  iVaibrilncr.    This,  however,  did  not 

canie  ttie  ^^/V5  of.  this  his  favourite^     Th«  Uhk   j^xevent  bis  being  banifbed  to  Toro,  \yberey  worn 

had  abllftifs,  but  whilft*  he  fpent  bis  time  io.  ip,^^-  !b6t  by  infirmities,  he  died  in  1645. 

ti'vity,  tfiejvhole  gQyQrnment  was  under  tjie.direc-   :"    OLIVAS,  a,t.own  of  Portpgal,  in  Bcira. 

tionofOnvarez.  The'coVrn^ontbemoftplauObre   *   '^OLrVASTEft.  fl<frC  W'-wfl/^rr,  FfJ     Darkly 

pretexts,  removed  aU  fucb  ^s  Ke  thou^^ht  TTodjf  ih    br&wn ';  .\awh'v.V-^Yl)e*  countries  of  the  Abyfenes, 

his  way;  apd.fometimes  pei-(ec,vted  his Vi vats  <jven    Barbara,  and  t*eruV where  <hey. are  tawny,  c/rv^ 

to  ,d^atli,  of  Avhii^lj-^nh  RpdrJgQ.Cardemna  w^^        fcrxMi^  pale,,  aire  ^eocrr^llj^  more  fandy.  Bacon* j 

. ,  (i.).OLIVE»  Peter  JoTjOj  i  Frepch  moiik,  was 
born  in  124^ j  and)  died^iri"ii97,  aged  50.  After 
bis  death  bis' body  was'dug  up,  and  he  was  coo- 

j J    _-    L    L''„V:_    £ 1 :~-  -J J     •_  ••_ 


indaDchpIyJfiftince.  ,>^hicb.^ci.teji,uniVer'(al  com- 
paflion.  '  He'  p^ejA'CUted/tlie' Jfovmer 'miniftry^toi* 
their  ppfiUai^jmi^y.  ii>  the,  mfio^«jrieny"of  affairs ; 

he  fherefbfe  thought  ft  hecefiary*to  purfue  ne»p     ^   . „    ,., 

meafures.  •,  By-bU  inpprudent  cojk^uO^,  he  .firo-  demned  as  a  heretic,  for  hayjng  advanced*  in  hit 

vbl^r'4  fhe  refentpaenVoribe  mott  powerfuPftSte^  writings,  "  That  t^ie^pQpe  was  the  myftical  ^nxi" 

partic^uU|[ly FQp|an3j,l!'ranc^         I|olland,to.con-  chrift;  th/it  St  JraWi9,.wa8,the  ai^el  in  the  Revc- 

Tpire  agavnft  Sp^iii/  plivai:^/.^  np;«Tever,  never* loft  lations  f^id  to  have  the  jiaark  of  the  fiving  God* 

hi& credit ;  for  thougli  Spajj^.ms.p;ut  to  the  feverel^  ind  that  bis ,  rule  was  the  true  gofpel ;  that  the 

trialfi  it  acquired  a  degree  MX  fame  \Vhich,'in  the  p^rfed  ftate  of  the  church  began  with  St  Francis; 

genefir  opinion,  overbalanced  ils  loffes.    Olivare^  and  that  Chrtft:  and  hi«  apoftles  hqd  no  property, 

too  was  fortunate  in  makln^'lb^  peace ;'  wherein  .^ither  in  common  or  particular,  but  only  the  ufu^ 

he  gaine4',confiderable  acTvanjtaj^e  over  Jticbelieu,  fi-iid  of  what  they  enjoy." 

fo  that  thipgs  appeared  tp'be  ^ill'in  a  favourable  •  ,  j[i.)  ♦  Olive.  «./.  (o/i«r,  Fr.  tlea^LAt,']  A  plant 

train.    Bpt^  ih  1627.  he  again  drew  Spain  into  a  producing  oil  5  the  emblem  of  peace;  the  fruit  of 

war  with  Mantua^  contrary^jto;  the  fentiinents  of  the  tfee.-T-The  leaves  are  for  the  moft  part  obiong 

the  wijeft  poHticiins ;  from  which  is  jjufjly  dated  and  eyer-grten ;  thefiower  con  fills  of  one  leaf,  the 

ita  declenfion.    He  erideavour^efl  tp  brealc  the  allt;  lower  part  of  which  is  hollowed,  but  the  upper 

apces  of  the  duke  of  Mantua  iJy  manou8"|trataj^ems  ;  part  is  divided  into  four  parts  ;  the  ovary,  which 

but  they  did  not  fucceed.  Heliadtbon  aft^r  thi^  id  fi;^ed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower-cup^  becomes 

another  caufe9fmortificatioQ,ppRlcheneu  (whom  an  oval,  foft,  pulpy  fruit,  abounding  with  a  fat 

he  confidered'as  his  enemy,)  being/created  a  (Juke  liquor  inclofing  an  bard  rough  (tone.  MiUcr. 


and  peer  of  France,  and  admitted  ^mong^th^  ye- 
rifetian  nobility.  The  people  at  length  ^gai^'  to 
be  difpleafed.with  bis  conduct ;  wbiQhjp  many  in- 
flances  was  cruel  and  deteftable,  Spain,  however, 
was  fo  unufually  Aiccefsful,  that  the.  faults  oflbc 
ttiniftcr  were  overlooked  for  the  time;  which  reni 
^ri^d  him  more  iofplent  and  o1>ftinate  thaneveiC 
He  baci  fct'his  heart  bn.tbd  redu<5lidn  of^Qifal  jn 
Italy,  but  the  Spanifh  army  was  totally  defeated, 
The.rjevoit  of  the  Catalans,  whom  he  wiflicd  to 
deprive  of  ,thefr  pwvilcgcsV^  was^  the  next  conifi?- 
quence  p£his  folly:  he  ebiploj^ .the  Marquis.,de 
19$  Velez  to  quell  this  rebellion ;  but't|ie  cruelty 
of  ^hc  roqafures  ufed  for  this  purpqfe  only  inBamed 
it  the  more.  The  revolution  of  JPorttigal,  another 
difaftrous  event,  was  alfo  the  refult  of  his  obftinacy 
and  ris^our^  The  great  fecret,  by  which  Olivarez 
Bad  governed  his  mailer,  was  being  the  confident' 
of  his  pleafures.  While  he;  ABumed  a  fpecioui 
.ippearanct  of  religion,  be  Was  hot  6nly  fmmerfed 
in  vice,  himfelfi  but  encouraged  it  in  his  prince. 
Amdng  other  miffrefTes,  he  procured  for  him  the 
fair  a<arefs  Calderona.  fiy  this  woman  he  had  a 
fon,  named  Don  Juan  of  AUprla^  Whom,  \\\  the 
14th  year  of  his  age,  he  appointed  gener^liflimb 
(^  the  ankiy  againlt  Portugal ;  while  the  heir  ap<- 


To  thee,  heavep'/m  thy  nativity, 
.  Adjudged  an  olive  branch  and  lai^^al  crown« 

As  likely  to  be  Bleft  in  peace  and  war.      £^^2^. 
•  J '    In  the  purlews  of  this  foreft,  (lands 
'    A'flieepcote  fencM  about  with  oli've  trees.  Skak- 
7-ID  like  manner.  jThou.  (bait  d^al  w,itb  thy  vioe- 
yard,  and  o/iiv-ya«d..  JS'jir«  xxiii,  11. — 

.  Their  «/ivf  bearing  town.  Dryden^j  JSncid* 
-7:-It  i|  laid  out  into  a  grove,  a  vineyard,  and  aa 
allQtpi^ent  foj:  plivej  and  herbs.  Broome* 
'^(3.)  Olive,  in  botany.  See  Olea. 
(4.)  Olives,  Mouht  of.  See  Olivet,  N°  i, 
(5.)  Olive,  Spurge.  See  £UPHNk,N^II,  $  5. 
.  (6*)  OirivE,  Wild.    See  ELit^GNus,  N^  I. 

^   .(7.)OLIVfi,WlLo,OFBARBAJX>E5,SeeBONTIA. 

OLiVE-(^OLOUR,a  ydlow  mingled  with  black. 

OLIVEIRA,  two  towns  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Beira  ;  thus  diflinguifhed  r-     * 

t.  Oliveira  do  Bairro^  i\  miles  S&' of  New 
Braganza,  and  31  K..of  Coimbra: 

a.  Oliveira  do  Conde,   la  mites  SW.   o€ 
Vifeu»  and  30  EN£.  of  Coimbra^' 
.  pUV5NCA,  or    >  a  diftria  of  Portugal,  in 

(lOOWVENZAtjAIentejo,  watered  by  tbe 
G'uadian'a,  on  the  borders  of  Spain.  Its  popul^- 
tiOQ  is  above  4>5oo.  It  was  ceded  to  Spain,  in  iSox . 

(a.)  Oi.i- 
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■{%»)  OLiTEHZAy  a  ftroD^  town  and  ciUde^  in 
the  above  diftrid,  on  the  left  bank  of  t^  Guadi- 
ana,  13  miles  S.  of  l^lvas,  and  40  £.  of  Evora.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Spaniards^  and  its  di(tri6(  over- 
run, on  the  soth  May  x£oi»  'after  a  battle,  in 
which  100  Sp^tards  are  fa  id  to  have  put  1000 
Portugnefe  to  flight.  ,Lon.  7. 4.  W.  tat.  38. 30.  N. 

0Lir£,OiL.    The  01)  i&  undoubtedly  that  part 
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the  compofition  of  many  balfamsi  ointments,  pfaf- 
tersy  'mollifying  and  relaxing  liniment?,.  It  19  of 
an  emollient  and  folvent  nature ;  mkigatts  gripes, 
and  the  paina  accompanying  dyfent^y :  and  ia  one 
of  the  beft  remedies  when  one  haa chanced  tO'fwaU 
low  corroQve  poifons;  but  it.by  no  mcaiw  prcj-. 
vents  the  fatal  accid<;nt8  which  en fuerfroip  the  bite 
of  a  fnake»  as  has  been  pretended.    -It  is  an  effec- 


of  the  produce  of  olive  tre^^' .which  is  of  grcateft  '  tual  cure,  M.  .Boucgeoii^  tells  us»  for  the:  (lings  of 
value.  The  quality  of  it  ^f P^'3<^s..'9Mbte  i^^^ure  ^  wafps^  bees,  and  other  infers.  A  bandage .foakq^ 
of  the  foil  where  the  trees. gr^w^  on  the  kind  of  in  the  oil,  is.  immediateiy  app.li<^ci^  to  the  fting^an^.' 
olive  from  which  tt  isexpreuedi  pq  thecarewbiQb  •  a  cujpe  is  obtained  without  .ini)arpmalion  orfwell- 
is  taken  in  the  gathering  anc)  preiS()g  of  the  fruit,  .  ing.     Olive  oil  is  of  no  ufe  in  painting,  becaufe  it 


and  likewiie  on  the  feparation  of , the  part  to  be 
extraded.  Unripe  oUyes  g^ve.an  intolerable  bit- 
ternefs  to  the  oil ;  wheQ  thi^y  are.  over  ripe^  the 
oil  has  an  unguinous  ta^e :  it  is  therefore  pf  im- 
portance to  choofe  the  true  point \o(  maturity. 
When  the  fit  nation  is  favourable,  tho^^  fpecies  of 
Olives  are  cultivated  which  yield  fiije^oils;  other- 
wife  they  cultivate  fuch  fpecies  of  tr«c;s  as  bear  a 
great  quantity  of  fruit,  and  they  extrad  oil  from 
it,  for  the  ufe  of  foaperies,  and  tor.  lamps.  .They 
gather  the  olives  about  Nuvepaber  or  December. 
It  is  beft  to  put  them  as  foon  as  pofiible  into  47af- 
kets,  or  into  bags  made  of  wool  or  hair,  and  to 
prefe  thcra  immediately,  to  extract  a  fine  oil. 
Thofe  who  make  oil  only  for  foaperies,  let  them 
remain  in  heaps  for  fome  time  in  their  florehoufes ; 
when  afterwards  preiTed,  they  yield  a  much  greater 
<|uantity  of  oil.  Thofe  even  who  extract  oil  to  be 
iiied  in  food,  fometimcs  allow  them  to  ferment  in 
heaps,  that .  they  may  have  more  oil  *,  but  this  is 
extremely  hurtful  to  the  quality  of  the  oil,  ihd  is 
the  reafon  why  6ne  oil  is  lb  very  rare.  M.  Duha- 
HK:!  recommends  not  to  mix  found  plives  with 


never  dries  completely.  The  beft  foap  is  made  of 
iW  mixed  with  A^icant  falt-wort  and  quick  lime. 

OLiv£-P&ESSy  s./  a  machine  for  obtaining  o* 
live  oil.  (See^/fl/tfCCXLVlIL)  For  this  purpofe, 
the  olives  are.iirft  bruifed  in  a  rough  trough^. un- 
der a.  milUflone,  rollm|^  perpendicularly  over  them ; 
and  when  fufliciently  mafhedy  put  into  the  maye 
or  trough, ;»,  of  an  olive; prels,  where  aa  are  the 
upright  beams. or  cheeks.;  i,  the  female,  and  t^ 
the  male  fcrew,;  /,  the  board  on  which  the  fcrew 
prcfies }  gt  a  cubical  piece  of  wood,  called  a  hIpcA; 
/;,;  the  .peel*  a.circular  board,  to  be  put  under  the 
block.  .  By  tumiag  the  fcrew,  all  the  liquor  is 
prefTed  out  of  the  maihed  olives,  and  is  called  v/>- 
gitt  oil;  after  which,  hot  waiter  being  poured  upon 
the  remainder  in  the  pi^efs,  a  coarfer  oil  is  obtained. 
Olive  oil  keeps  only  about  a  year,  after  which  it 
degenerates.  •  ..  , 

(1.)  OLIVER,  Ifaac,  an  Engliili  painter^  bQi:n 
in  15569  eminent  both  for  hiftory  and  pprtrMts. 
Several  of  his  mtniatpres  are  in  the  colle^ions  of 
our  nobility  and  g^try.  .  His  drawings  are  finifh* 
ed  to  an  extraordinary  degr<».  of  perfwflioa;. 


tliofe  in  which  a  fermentation  has  already  begun,  .  many  being  copies  att^r  BarmeglaflO.     Rubens 
and  h\\\  lefs  with  fuch  as  are  putriifiediyin  both    and  Vandyck  painted.  James  L  a&er  a  miniature 
Cifes,  the, oil  which  is  extrad^ed  is  of  a  bad  quali-    of  Olivet's.     He  died  it)  16^7.. 
ty,  and  unfit  for  prefer  vat  ion.  To  hayc  the  oil  in        (a.)  OliveRi  Peter^  .tJb^  ^..and  difcipte  of' 
its  purity,  wemuft  »llow  it  to  depo6titsfediment,    If<iac,  was  born  in  ttoi*.,  .His  aixived  at  a  degree 
and  then  pour  it  off  into  another  veiTcl.    The  oil    of  perfection  in  mi.ptature  portraits,  fii^rior  tb  bis 


extrafled  from  the  pu'p  only  of;o[iv€6  is  the  raofl 
perfed  which  can  be  obtained,  a^d  will  keep  for 
iVveral  years ;  but  that  which  is  cxtraded  from 
the  kernel  only,  or  from  the  nut,  or  from  the 
whole  olive,  ground  in  the  common  way  in  pub- 
k  mills,  has  always  more  or  fewer  deftfia,  iofes 
its  limpidity  in  a  certain  time,  and  is  very  apt  to 
^tcome  rancid.  Care  muft  be  taken  likewife  to 
keep  it  in  proper  velTels  well  Ihut.  After  ali,  in  the 
courfe  of  tiipe,  oliveoil  lofcs  its  qualities,  be- 
comes difagreeable  to  the  tafle  and  ftrteU,.dim1-. 
ni(he8  in  fluidity,  and  at  length  thickens  coUider- 
abiy.  The  refiife  of  the  firft  prcHhig,  when  fqueez- 
cd  a  fecond  time,  yields  an  oil,  but  thicker  and  \dk 


father  and  all- his.  coteiuporaries.  In  thO'CoUec- 
tions  of  Charl^^  I,.aQd  Jai^Q^ft  II... there  .were  13 
hiflorical  fubjeds  painted  by  this  Olfver;  of 
which  7  are  fiill  preferved  in. the  clofe\  of  queen 
Caroline  at  KenfingtQDv...Hie.died  inii66o.     . 

{3.)  Oliver,  a  learned  Englifh  Bemedidtine 
muuk,  Dotn  at  Maln^urjft  In  the  zith  century. 
Like  Djedalus  he  iRYvnted  artificial  wings,  but 
in  attempting  to  fly  with  them  from  a  high  tow- 
er^  he  fell  and  broke  his  legs.  He  died  A.  D.  1060. 

(4.)  OuvcRr,  Wiliiam>  M*  D.  an  eminent  £ng- 
lifli  phydeian,  who  pra^ifed  with  fuccefs  many 
years  at  Bath,  and  wrote  a  Treatift  on  the  Firttus 
of  the  Balk  H'ateru    He  affiftcd  the  celebcat^d 


pare  than  the  former.    What  remains  after  the  ad  ,  Nash  in  procuring  the  eUablifhment  of  tihe.Bath, 


preffiDg,  when  mixed  with  ajitilc  water  and  plor 
ced  in  a  pan  over  the  fire,  produces  by  preQ'ure  a 
l^}  oil,  but  of  a  very  inferior  quality..  What  remains 
iiter  all  the  oil  is  exprclTed,  is  termed  grignont 
and  is  of  no  farther  ufc  but  as.  fuel.  The  fedi- 
tneni,  oxfdrcejy  of  new  oil,  we  name  after  the  an- 
cients, amurcas  it  fs  an  excellent  remedy  in  rheu- 
faaiW  affedions.  In  Paris  the  wax  ufed  for  fhocs 
i»  cofT.monly  made  of  the  dregs  of  defecated  oil 
^  fffloke-bkipk.   Oil  of  olives  is  an  ingredient  in 


Hqfpital.  He  was  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
life  a  zealous  inhdel,  but  a  {hort  time  before  his 
death  became  a  penitential  convert  to  Chriflianity. 
.He  died  in  ^^(>A* 

{$•)  Olivsr  Cromwell.    See  CRaOMWjsi«L» 
.N^.i.  •  •  ..    .      • 

OLIVERO»  a  river  of  Sicily,  which  mas  into 
the  fea>  between  Patti  and  Milazzo. 

(i.)  OLIVET,  or.  Mount  of  Oliyss,  hiaii- 

ciei3t  geographyi  was  feated  to  the  E.of  Jeru- 

N.n^  •         -^  fidcm. 
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Cri«s»  tnd  parted  frpm  it  only  by  the.brook  feid 
foaafidtbevatliey  of  Jehofhapbatt  wbich  ftretcbea 
AUt  itom  N.  to'  S.  It  was  upon  tbis  mount  that 
fioloodOb)  in  bia  dotage,  built  temples,  to  the  goda 
4of  the  Ammoiiites  (i  Kings  si./ 7.)*  and  of  the 
Moabites,  out  of  complaifance  to  bra  wives,  who 
«rere.  natives  of  thefe  nations.  Hence  mount  O- 
ttvet  is  caUed  the  mountain  of  corruption  {%  Kings 
fuciii.  13.)  Jofephus  fays  that  this  mountain  is 
iit  the  diftance  of  five  ftadia  or  furlongs,  from 
Jerufalem,  which  make  615  geometrical  paces,  or 
ttfe  length  of  a  Sabbath  day's  journeyy  iays  8t 
X^uke.  {Ads  i.  i«.)*  It  hid  thfee  fummits,  or  was 
fompofed  of  3  feveral  mountains,  ranged  from  K. 
^  8.  The  middle  fummit  is  that  from  whence 
our  Saviour  afc^ded  into  heaven.  It  was  upon 
ihat  towards  the  8.  that  Solomon  built  temples  to 
^is  idols,.  The  fummit  wbkh  is  mbft  to  the  N. 
ts  diftant  two  furlongs  from  the  middlemoft.  This 
la  the  higheft  of  the  three,  and  is  commonly  cal- 
led Galilee.  Inthe  time  of  king  Uzziah,  the  Mount 
*  of  Olives  was  fo  (hattered  by  an  earthquake,  that 
lialf  of  the  earth  on  the  W.  fell  down,  and  rolled 
jfoMf  furlongs  or  ,^00  paces  from  thence,  towards 
|he  mountain  which  was  oppofite  to  it  on  the  £. 
lb  that  the  earth  blocked  up  the  high^ysy  and 
i^vered  the  king's  gardens.  Mr  Maundrell  tells 
.jiiy  that  he  and  his  contpany  going  out  of  Jerufa- 
lem  at  6i  Stephen's  gate,  and  croifing  the  valley 
'Af  Jehofiiaphat,  began  immediately  to  aiccnd  the 
Ipojuotainr;  that  being  got  above  two  jdsof  the 


year  after,  of  vi^bich  his  tranflation  ia  alleged  to 
have  been  the  caul^.  OlWetan'  Bible,  revlfcd  by 
John  Calvm  and  N.  Malinger,  was  reprinted  at 
Genev^,  in  1540,  in  4toi  This  edition  is  ft  ill  rarer 
than  the  former.  It  is  called  the  Bible  de  ^Epce, 
becaufe  the  printer  had  a  fword  in  his  fign. 

OLIVEYRA,  Chevalier  Francis  De,  a  natift  of 
Liibon,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family,  born 
about  X700.  He  ftudied  at  Liibon  under  the  ce- 
lebrated F.  Pinto.  Tt^e  adfve  part  of  bis  life  was 
fpent  amidft  the  iiunV  of  an  intriguing  court  \ 
and  he  was  employed  by  the  king  of  Portugal  in 
feveral  important  embaliies.  He^publiflied  an  ac-' 
count  of  hia  Tntveij  and  TnniJaSions^  in  feveral 
volumes,  in  Portuguefe.  When  he  had  refolwd, 
firom  convidion,  to  profefs  the  Proteftant  reli- 
gion,  be  went  to  Holland  and  afterwards  to  £r.g< 
land»  where  he  lived  in  in  eafy  retirement  from 
Z744  to  1783,  when  he  died,  Od.  f  4*  His  wife 
was  a  native  of  Jerfey.  When  the  earthquake 
happened  at  Liibon  in  1756,  he  ^ubliihed  a  coo* 
foUtory  pamphlet,  entitled  Difcemrs  Patbetl^t 
aidrejfte  a  mes  CompatrioUJi  in  4to.  He  alfo  wrote 
fc-verat  other  valuable  tra^  in  French* 

OLIVIENTO,  a  river  of  Naples. 

OLIVIER,  Claude  Matthew,  advocate  of  the 
parliament  of  Aix,  was  bom  at  Marfeilles  in  170J, 
and  appeared  at  the  bar  with  eclat*  He  bad  i 
chief  hand  in  the  eftabliOiment  of  the  academy  of 
Marfeilles.  and  was  one  of  its  original  members. 
He  pofleifed  a  quick  and  lively  genius;    He  died 


way  up,  they  came  to  certain  grottoa  cut  with    in  1 73d,  at  the  age  of  35.    Hepublifhed  uVBif- 


intricate  findings  and  caverns  under  ground 
9^tci>  were  called  the  fepulchres  of  the  prophets; 
|hat  a  little  higher  up  were  li  arched  vaults  un- 
iler  ground,  ftanding  (ide  by  fide,  and  built  in 
jpamotY  of  the  apoftles,  Who  are  faid  to  have 
icompiled  theil-  med  in  this  place  \  that  60  paces 
blgher  they  came  to  the  place  wY^xt  Chriit  ut- 
tered his  prophecy  concerning  the  deftnidtion  of 
Jerujal^n :'  that  fomewhat  higher  is  the  cave  of  a 
^inticalled  Pelaglas  a  little  above  that  a  pillar 
denoting  the  place  where  the  angel  gave  the  Blef- 
jsd  Vtfgin  thrde  days  warning  of  her  death ;  and 
;it  the  top  of  all*  the  place  of  our  Blefied  Lord's 
^fcenfion. 

(1.)  OLiyET,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
|;he  Loirer;  on  the  8^  bank  of  the  Loire,  3  miles 
g.  of  Orleans. 

(3.)  Ol'iFBTi  Jofeph,  a  learned  French  writer, 
t>orn  in  i6%%*  He  entered  early  into  the  fociety 
fxf  the  Jefuits,  but  left  it  in  ly  15.  He  then  went 
to  P^is,  where  he  became  fo  eminent  in  iitera* 
ture  that  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  French 


Academy,  merely  on  account  of  his  merit.    He  ^24  ESE.  of  Clermont. 


toire  de  Pbilifpe  roi  de  Macedoine^  tt  pert  /  Jkx* 
andre  U  Grande,  %  vols.  iimo.  2.  Memctrejur  ks 
feeours  donnes  aux  Romainjf  par  Us  MarJnUm% 
pendant  la  ide  Guerre  Punique,  3.  Mtmoirtfiirks 
feeours  donnei  aux  Romains,  par  les  Mar/eilioih  ^ 
rant  ie  Guerre  contre  ies  Gaulois, 

OLIZAROWSTOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Brzefk' ;  '14  miles  £.  of  Brzeik. 

OLIZON,  an  ancient  town  of  Theflaly,  ia 
Magnefia.  Homfr. 

OLKUSZ,  a  town  of  Poland  in  Cracow. 

OLLBRUCK,  a  ci-devant  lordship  of  CtV'^ 
many,  in  the  late  ele^orate  of  Cologn,  now  Id* 
eluded  in  the  French  empire,  and  department  of 
the  Sarre. 

OLLBRUCKEN,  a  town  of  the  French  empire, 
in  the  dep.  of  Sarre,  late  capital  of  Ollbruck ;  10 
m.  NW.  of  Andemach,  and  18  of  Coblentz. 

OLLERIA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Valeocia,  5 
miles  S.  of  St  Felipe. 

OLLIERCyE,  a  tovim  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Puy  de  Dome,  9  miles  KX^^TW.  of  Ambert,  and 


poblUhed  an  excellent  edition  of  Cicero's  works 
fn  9  vols  4to^  He  wrote  alfo  Hiftoirp  de  PAtademie 
/>«ivfM>t and  Several  other  works.  He  died  1672. 
Oti  V£TAN,  Rpbert,  a  printer,  related  to  Cal- 
s^ijfi,  who  printed  at  Keufdiatel  in  1535,  in  folio, 
^  vcrAon  of  the  Bible  ia  french,  the  firft  which 
|>ad  Jbe^n  traoflat^  firora  the  original  Hebrew  and 
ptpi^f  It  IS  written  jnaii  uncouth  and  barbarous 
^yle,  ,and  is  far  from  being  faithful.  Thecha- 
f  a€lerfi  in  «h;^h  i|  is  printed  are  Gothic,  and  iht 
t^ngu^ge  is  no  left  U>t  It-  is  valued  only  becaufe 
ft  19  rate/    OUvetan  furvived  his  publication  but 

ii  hxft^VMi  f9f  b^  v;»0  ppiiSwed  ^(  Rogi?  tto 


OLLIUS,  a  river  of  Italy,  now  the  Oglio. 

OLME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Puf 
de  Dome,  10  mites  S.  of  Thiers, 

OLMEDA.    SeeOLMEDO.    *    ^ 

OLMEDILLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon. 

OLMEDO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftilfi 
on  the  Adaja,  x6  miles  S.  of  Cuen;u,  and  30  of 
Valladolid.  It  has  )  churches,  and  had  ancientir 
very  Rrong  walls,  which  (till  partly  inclofe  it,  7m 
extend  about  %  miles*  Lon.  4.  29.  W.  Lat.  4i' 
20.  N. 

OLMETA,  and  >  »  towns  of  France,  in  the 

OJ^TTA,      )  departjjn^iit   and  JHaod  of 
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latter  li  SW.  oTpleltiu 

OLMUTZi  a  tpvra  at  Qermaj^y^  iq.Mo»via».        ^  , 
with  a  \M6p9  fce>.  aipd  a  famoji^  pniy^i^itx,  Tlw  .  Mpuat  Athoft( 


QX.OPHYXU$>  %  town  of.  Uacedoaia, 


public  bultdloga  ai^e  very  ^aDdfome^  {^icuUrly 
the  cU4^vaDt  JefuiM  colkee^  It  ia  a  popvlout^ 
tradiog,  apd'vrry  fljong  pTac^;  ao4  y^et  it  was. 
Uben,  w)tb  Uie  whole  garrifoi^  ^X  Frederick  U* 
of  Prui]^  in  1741-  In  Jiily,  X75S.  he  befitged  it 
again ;  bu^  wheo.  be  ha4  almqft  taken  it  he  waa 
obliged  to.  ra^ife,.tt)e  Ce;g9  Xf>  in^t  thq.$#i&ao  ar^, 
my.  It  if  fe«tf4  OQ  the  Mor^va, '80  miie^'  N.  by; 
E,  of  Vienna,  ton,  ii»  ^s-  B*  I*ai.  49^.  3^  N. 

OLNST9  a  town  ofBuckiogbamfbire,  felted  of^ 
theOufe^  si  miles  N£«  of  Kortbamptont  and  501 . 
NNW.ofLondojQ.  Lonf0.i4.W.  IfiU  s^.  ^.%^ 

0{.OC£NTROS,  iu  natvral  biftory^  a  oaoat 
given  by  the.  ol4  Oreeks  4ii^a  fmall  aoimal  of  the 
fpider  kindf  whofie  bile  waa  accounted  anorul^. 
It  is  the  faoke  iKritb'ihe^  4oli^V<»a«;  ^  ca|le4 
from  its  ftinglng  ot  bitmg  moft  vio^i^tly*  in 
places  or  ii?albn^  where  the  fun  had  the  i;pQft 
power,  ala  Africai  &c.  The  name  /Ql\fnga  wm 
a  corrupt  way  oif  wntin^^that  word  ;  and  (docetft- 
Toj  icema  sJfp  a  falie  w^  of  writing  UUountrA^^ 
which  figiun»  the  tame  aa/f/^^fi^a.  k 

(i.)OLON,  or)  or  Ou^hi^  ar.rivor of  Italy, 

(x.)OLONA*  )  which  rifq^.otiajrtheLakeof 
lugano,  paflea  Milan,  And  fajla  ioiotiiMp  Pobe* 
tveen  St  Zenone  and  Port  Moronoi  1%  w^  W« 
efPlacentia. 

(a.)  OlonAs  or  )   f  djepartment  of  Italy,  fo. 

(a«)  Oloke,  >  naiBcd  fiEom  the  above  ri- 
fcr,  (N**  i«)  which  runs  through  it|  coropre* 
heodhig  the  ci*devant  du^by  of  tbeMiLAiiiaE. 
On  May  13th  iZqu  it  was  foa])d|  by  the  general 
cenfus  then  taken  of  the  popuJa^iont  to  contain 
526,234  citizens;  and  was  fubiiivided  inio  4  di£> 
thds»  called  Milan.  Fatia,  Mqn^a«  and  Go/- 
laraUf  from  their:  relpedive  capitals. 

(3— d:)  Olonb,  or  Olon4«  an  iHa/idr  town, 
fort*  and  hasbour  of  France,  in  the.  dep^  of  the 
Vendee,  and  Gi*devant  p^pv.  o£  PoitoUy  30  OMle^ 
N  W.  of  Hpche^^t  »o^  H^  SW.  of  Pari#.  LoUp  u 
43- W.  Lat.46.3P-.l^- 

OLON£I,  an  iOand  0^  the  S.  coaftof  Nova 
Zembia,  id  th^  Acaita  of.  Vaigatikoi. 

(1.)  OluQf^KtZ^  a^tpwQf. Raffia,  capital  of 
Olonetikoi,  built  by  Peter  the  Great.  It  haa 
ffliaes  of  4BQppc9r  and  iroi^  an  iron  maiHifadory* 
and  a  mineral  fprii^ ;  an<),  is  feated  on  the  Olon* 
u,  104  oiilee  NE  of  Peteriburg,  and  ^  NW. 
of  Moikow*    l«on,  34.  ao«  '&.    iM*^  JO-  N. 

(4.)  Olombts.,  or>  aprovinoeorgotwrnmeot 

OLONETfKoi,  >  of Ruflia,  bounded OQ the 
K.  by  that  of  Archangel;  £•  by  ditto  and. the 
White  Soa^-S.  bgr  NcMqgprod  and  Vologda,  and 
W.  by  VilHirg  ao4  Fial^f  about  34Q  milea  lOQg 
from  N.  to  S.  and  a4o  orpj|d»  wb^ie  bipadefki  taia 
£.  to  W*  but  aboi(t  ipQ  al9pg.tbe^Qoaft.of  the 
White&a^  .L9?^46^J0  5Sfi  JfcofBeiiwu  Lat. 
6iMo64*WN.  

OLOmi^    Se^s^OhPfii, J  irrd. 

OLON8Kii,a.tiMirpofBM«a»>iAbkutft.  . 

OlOHTsk,  a  dver  of  Rufiia,  in  01qii^ikoi» 
w^h  rana  inta  tb^  £.  Gde  of  Lake  Ladoga. 

OLONZAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  <tep.  of 
fif  ranit  1.1^  in,^gf  St  PoD«i«d  11 W*  of  fieneri. 


QLOSQTAL  a  town  of  Afi%  in  lianu* 

OLOST.  a  town  of  8pew,c  »•  Cataloma* 

OLQST£L6S£K«  a  toww-of  Tranfyhonia, 

OLQTt  a- town  of  Spain,,  jm  Qaitalonia,  lyiinilee 
N\V.  of  G^ro^a.      ,..,... 

,QLF6»  a  town  of  Cennanir,  is  the  cinde  of 
the  Low^r  Rbinfii  37  nilea  £..a£  C^lOKn^  and  50 
£^»  of  Dufleldorf.  1 

OLPUBN»  a  city  of  Cermangh  in  lbeci«de?ant  - 
bUhopric  of  Mun^,  now  .teuladaod;  fiift  ^  * 
lot^d  fo  the  King  of  iyuffia»  by^BopapaHefa  de- 
cifim.vftJ^eJnden»AiUe{b  oo.thia;fljft.Jkug.  i4o». 
and  noNT  forming  a  part,  <Qf  th&  kiqgdom  «f -Weft- 
phalia*..  }KhA7.m\^  S«W»  of  Mui^er. 

(i.)  OLRICK,  UVonny^.i-  ^  ^^/«»  V  i&vM^ 
A  parifb  of  Sontlandv.ln  CaiUine&»  4  miles  long 
•  anid-  %  broad.  The  furfno  is  neither,  hilly  nor 
qi^ite  level ;  «pd  even  the  iQOft  mcul^ated  paru 
aSbrd  ^acellent  paHur^  forcattie.  The  air  ii 
pm«^  but  to  jrender  it  perie^ly.  falttbkious,  fome 
maribf^a  and  lahea  wonVd  require  to  be  diahied^ 
The  k^i  ia.a  deep  clay  without  (and  and  tilL  The 
cropa^;^. barley,  poutpea,  flax,,  aodoata,  which  , 
la^  are  much  efteemedi  foi  feed*  About  4ooe 
bolla  are  ep^ported  I^ufiMAdry  is  muchimprotcd^ 
tbepqpttlj^tioik in, inh .^^*  xooi ;  increaie  ia6, 
fiqoe  if55.  The  nwn^.  of  flM^  was  about 
.i3iS>-:  Hories,  fwtnet  «nd  black  cattle,  are  alfo 
reifye^F  Lifne*4on^  freerftone^.  geeyilatest  *&6. 
abo)wd4  .ITl^chiefgenUegieQafeaUare  Blue  flags 
Mudtk,  paftlqbiU,  and  Oliack..     . w 

<«.)  Ql4icr«  a  hiilin  the  .above  parifl^ which  * 
a£ford8  a  moft  exten&ve  profpe^. and  on. which. > 
there  are  veftige^  of  a  wat^rtower^ 

OLSCflANiCA,  a  to^n  e«  Ruflia,  in  Bkateit-  - 
noflaf ;  40  nyles  SW.  of,  Novo«Mirgeiwl. 

OLSQHWi^  a  K^ve  of  Bohemia^ 

OLSDQRP»  a.ti>wniQf  Holftein, 

OLS£r  or-QsLsa*   See.Osi,av 

OLPS^TYN,  a  town  of  Polgnd>  io  Cracow. 

OLT$N>  «  town  and  cirdovapt  bailiewick  of  ' 
Switinnrla^  in.  Soleure»  00  the  Aar;  17  mika^ 
.£N£ofSoleiKr. 
.    OLT£R9KA,CUf  a4own  of  Stiria. 

OLTRI,  a  town  in  Friult;  %4  miles  8.  of  Cft* 
dcea,  and  3^  NW^  of  Fnuli. 

OLVS,  an  ancient  towe  of  Crete. 

QLUTOR,  a  river  of  RuiSa,.  which  runs  idto  * 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

QLUTORQVWiOLf  a  town  of  Ruffia,  on  the 
Olutorjr  164  miles  £.  of  Oklanik. 

OLWVEi  a  riyer  of  MoamoHthihire,  which  ~ 
runs  into  the  fJIki  near  the  town  of  Uik. 

OLXBmU3>  Flavins  Aoieiiia)  emperor  of  the 
£aft  .after  Aptheo)iu%  and  fonnntlawr  of  the  em^ 
.pefor.  I>eo  ,L  He  waa.  flaia  by  the  Ooths»  who 
placed  Glycorius  on  the  throne.  A.  I).  47a- 

OLYKA.    teOMKA. 

.OLVMP>BNA.   h^Ohxmvi. 

OLYMF£UMk1'  «K^t  tewnv  in  Deloa  tmk  / 
3yra^e^ 

(1-*)  OIiYMPM*  ^  wQienft;geflgraphy»  a  towa 
of  £lis,  or  QjpDi(^)/^aft%  acccoding  to^trabo,  fia 
caUed  frmk.the  teriilocK  ofdb  ia  BHa  r  ia  deiori* 

bed 
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b(ui  by  Stnlxs  ^  a6  tfid4^«i^fo  oTJ^upitef  Olfn-  witfr  water  4%m'tfae  Atpheus.  'Th^s'cement  was-' 
piuSi  before  which  ftaodt^a-  grove  of  w^d  olive  made  with  that  fluid  onl]]^;  and 'tb'erefbre  this  ri- 
treesi  hi  wbldTts  the  ftadfuni  or  f66t*courfef 'A>  ^  ver  was  efteemtd  the  moft  Aiendly  of  aoy  to  the 
called  becaufe  the  S^th  part  of  a  mife ;  and  by  "^  god.  OA  eich  (ide  of  the  altar  were  ftone  ftcps. 
which  tbe»>Alpheud,'*  'cdfhfirjg  d6wo  from  Area-  Its  height  wm  s  2 -feet.  Girls  and  women  were  al- 
dia,  runs^'^ '  -Ofy^pfar^WttVlamous  alfo  for  a  tent-  lowed  to  aibend  the  bafement>  which  was  115  feet 
pie  of  Juno^' '6^5 'f^tidffjf^^i^ithcbluinns  round  h  Ju  circumference.  *The  people  of  Elis  facrificed 
of  thelloric'order ;  Md-a  Meirown  or  tenfp^l^'df  daily,  and  private  perfous  as  often  as  they  chofe. 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  a  large  Doric;  t^ficc  ^  Many  deities  Were  worihipped  befides  Jupiter, 
wkh:  \xAy  treaftiriesv  • ;  TheTe^^  and'  tlfe  porticoes,  Pluianias  h^s  enumerated  aboye  60  altars  of  various 
a  gymaafiumyprytoneiim;'  ftAd  mahyinfofe  biifld-' '  (hapes  and  kinds.  One  of  the  unkqown  gods  ftood 
ings,  chiefly  in  the  enclofure,  with  the'boufes  of  bytbegreiil  aTtar.  'Thepeople  of  iBIis  oflTered  on 
'  theprt^s'and  other  inhabitants,  made  Olympir^  all  thefe  naonthlj  •  laying  on,  them  boiu^ha  of  olive, 
conhdierable place.  The'ft^itim was,in the-|fctn^  bdming  inoenfe,  and  wheat  mixed  with  honey; 
of  wildoli^  'tfee8>  bel<>te  tke^great>temp1e^i  khd  add  pourifig  libations  of  ftich  hquors  as  the  ritual 
near  it  w^thdiHl^^dMoM^y  br  courfeToi' hd^fe  pFeKrit>ed;  -'At  the  fater  c^retaohy  Sometimes  a 
aodichirriocnu^si  "*rh«  kempM  of  Jtlptt^r  Vas  of  -  foftn  of  prayet  Wa^  ufed,  and  they  fung  hymns 
*  the  Doric  orders  U  feet'¥i|;fc  tO  th^pedirtent^  ^5'  cdmpcT^dMn  the  Doric  dialed.  Olympia  was  fi- 
wide,  jtad.ftjo  long ;  cbe^cJtdl^feifcotnpUAediVith  tuatedtfri  'iih"ei!ntnence,  between  two  mountains 
columns.'  It  wareredted  With  the  (Country  ftone;'  called  OJfd  zii&  0^vntpuj»  'Aohgh  its  ancient 
the  roof,  not  of  earth  baftifild,'btit  bf  P^ntelic  mar-  fpfendbur  is  gope,'  the  -pKcc  reminds  the  travefler 
blcj  th*  flabs»dtfpoftd%'tifcsnhe  way'to-ft  up'  oPWbat  i{  once  was.'  Itis  intthe  Morea,  and  rs 
a  winding  ftaircafeV  ThetWb pedimefrts were/wr-  noFW'a  Anallplace,  called^ANGiKico,  50  mtle^S. 
ricbed  ^ith  fctrlptulfe;  and*  one  had-ever  the'c^fi*'  Jof-Lepiwitb.  •  Lbn.  la.  o.^E.  Lat.  37/40.  N. 
tre*a  ftatue  of  Vidory  ^Ided;  and  undtt-ncath 'i  '  <4.}OiYMPiai  pft^.  See  Olympic  Games. 
votive  buckler  'erf  gold.  At  each  t6mer  wa«'a*  (3.)  OLYMP.iA'MjftbAtHiNi,  Donna,  a  woman 
gilded  vafe.  Abo««^  the  colbittnswere.fl*^  at  of  a  veryufiCGtaimoVciharactier^  Sihc' flonriflred 
giliiKd  btockkw,  offered^  'at;the'concthfion  of  the  abbut^he  tiWcMIe  of.  the  17th  centory.  She  was 
Adia^Anc.wan,  by  the: Roman  ^nerat  Mtimmios;.  ;fi(^eri-in-la#to  Pope  lQnocep,t  X.  and  acdnited  an 
TUegatJ^s  in  the  two  fronts «wer«  of  bra(s,  and  over  ''uDiiitifred'pbwer  over  this  vahi  *nd  weak  ecclefi- 
thexRwerecarytdtbelabtfut^ofHercHW' Wthid  aftic.  Her  avarice  and  ambition  were  unbound- 
the*  cell  -were  *dduM6  (Solonnad^b,  betwnen'  wWch- '  ed':  ftie  diljpofed'  of  all  benefices,  which  were  kept 
was  ^he  applrqach  t04M  image.  The^Jiipitef^df  -  'vacJant  till  (he  infrtftttedTierfcIf  6f  their  value :  fhe 
Olympia  immortillii^iCb  maker  PhiDY Ak.  It  ^as^  ^rat^d  ati  oilice  of  tboo  crowns  for  three  vears  at 
of  ivory  and  gold,  tWh^'d^  crowned  with  *blive.*''one  year's  revenue,  arid  if  for''life,  at  z^yc&rtpur- 
Inthc  right-hand  was  a'lltatfie  erf  ViAory  *  in  the  chafe,  onehaTf  of  Nilrhich  *'flie  required  to- be  paid 
left  a  ^owcredfieptrey'ootnpo^d'OfVarious  me^*' in  advant^:  (h^ 'gave' audience  upon  public  af- 
tals,  on  which  was' an-^agle;  The  fendals  were  fairs,  enkflwfnew  laws,  an^- fat  in  council  with 
of  gold,  as  olfe^the  >^eftfneilt;  Vhich  was curioufly  Innocent,  with  bundels  of  memorials  in^faer  hand*. 
cmbofTed  with  Mies  'attd'  sittinikls.  The  throne  It  was  faid  that  they  livW  together  in  a  criminal 
was  gold  inlaid  with' ebmiy  and  ivoryy-an^^'ftud-  cortefpbndeiStf.  On  the  election  of  Pope  Alex- 
ded  with  jewels,  intermisCed  with  paintirigB  and  ander  Vlf.  a^  mimber^of 'memoriate.Were  Tent  in 
exquifite  figures  inffeKivO.  The  pif&rs  between  agaiflft  her,  ^afr^  he  banifhed  her  froth  Rome^  and 
the  teet  contributed  to  its  (bpport.  Betdre  it  wet^  began  ta  examine'  witnesses  fefpttdrag  h^r  con- 
walis^'icrving -as^  a  'fene*,  decorated/" prineit>afny  dudl.  She  was  cut  off,  however,  before  the  trial 
with.theT:xploitaof  Hercules^  the  portion  dp^-  was  finifh^^'by  thCPplsj^ue  in  1636.  Her  im- 
iite  to  the  door  of  a  blue  colour.  It  w«8tbe  bffibe  menfe  property '  w^is  sot  confifoated;  the  pope 
of  a  family  defcended  from  Ph idias,*  ^failed'  ^H-ik*.  only  tefervitig'  fdr^hft  own  relations  about  a  mil- 
DftVN T A,  or /i&ff^o^^rj,  to  keep  the  work  b'rigbl  lioo  of  crownlr.  •  •*  :  • 
and  clean.  The  veil  of  curtdin'Wti8'£16thrt^K''  OLYMPIAD*  7"  the  fpace  of  four  years, 
with  the  purple  dye  of  Phcenida,  atad  with  AA-  (i.)  OLYMPlAS»  J  whereby  the  Creeks  reck- 
fyrian  embroidery,  an  offering  of  king  AntiochuV,  oned  timc^r-The  firft  Olympiad  fell,  according 
and  was  let  down  from  above' by  "ftrings.  The  'to  the  moft  ^dcurate  and*^ learned  computations, 
isnB^t  appeared  higher'  and  broader  than '  it  ihbai  exa^ly  776  years -before  -tbe  firftr  year  of  <2faTifl,  or 
fuced.  Its  magnitude  ^^as  fueh,  that  thoijg;h  thb^  '775  before  that  cf  bis  birfh,  in  the  year  of  the  Ju- 
temple  "war  vei^-lat^ev  the  artiil  fi^eroed  to  hav^  liatt  period  3938,  and  i»  yeat«  before  thebuilding 
erred  in  the  (ytoportions.  The'god  4ittiiig'h^ay:  'of  Rome.  The  ganaes  welv  exhibited'at  the  time 
ly  touched  the -filing' with  his'head.  Afiirt\^  of^^  fulf  moon^  next  kfrerthe  fummeribiflice; 
the;pavement<<bef6re-  it  was  of  black'ntarblejch*-" -theli«foi«'th«  O^piads  ^e¥e  bf  uneqnaf  length, 
cloftd  io-a  r}mbf  Parian  Of  white,  \^hffre'tB^^^bec(itife'thetirfreof  thefdn-mboh  dimrs  if  days 
poured  oil  ;to  prefervtf  ih^  ivtry.  The"4Uaf  df  'every'  ye«r,'ahd  fof  tHat 'tfeafoii  fh*y  fometitnes 
Jupiter  Olympius  was  of  ^*it  aiftiquitv,-  4iA  began  the  next  day  after  the  folftice,  ^  at'bther 
covered  with  afhet  frOfti.'«W  thighs  of  the  VKSimJ,  times  four  weeBs-aft*.;''  Thfe  COtn^putatfbtJ'by  'O- 
wksefa  ^«lefe  cacri^d'^^-Md^Cdnfumetif  08  %h^  t6p  lympiad^'oeaftd;  sd  tMk  flkp^^,  aft^  the  364th, 
with  wood  of  the  white  poplar  tree.  Tbeafhes'^'in .  the  year  440  of  the  ChViftifflflf'irai  ItVas  uni- 
alfbof  the  prytanettmyltpr«»hicb41(MrpetbaS'flf^  verfallySdoptcdr  nolonlyby  th'eOreeks^.butby 
was  .kept  00  a  heaith,'  worcremove^ta^AU^ly 'oh'  -  mafly'tilf' the  neighbotirfaig' countries  ;'  Ibbngh.  ftifl 
a  §a»d  day,;and  fprtmMCn  tt^'bdng  flrft-ttiingted-  th&  Pyfliian  ganiea  «Mted«9  da  «t}och'to^e  peo- 
ple 
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th«r  provinfie  of.  £1eiaib)i4IU}«i  io'tiie  genierN  par* 
titioiicof Jiheipcamfula*  The  fem^al/nyhich  Jjffted 
fitc  cter*,.h«gtft:  and  endt^  witini  fe«ifiw  tP  .0- 
l|risspi|p  JdYc;  T^emterjsifidiMeitW^afkirtof- 
lyufilWB  upiby  tibe  gyofnirtjc  emcifel»>iQ' whidi 
aU.frcemcfi-cf  Gn^iW  ieiti»ftiQp;;Hfirc  .incited  to 
cOnt«odt  provided  tb«y  rbitt  J)«^n  bqrn  io  lawfiil 
wedlock)  and  lud  llycdufttainl^dbj.di^f  infamous 
inmoml  ft^ioi.'  Thg.p^«s|Nir^twt«  M>r»(M<i%Tpaftof 
theMHnmtuM.WjA9  Piid$Siinitto>gymiiafium  of 
Elidyra  fpacioii«.i^ifit;e«,iu{pcrtinde4  %  a  double 
range  of  pillaray  with  ah  opK^i  /aif»iiart||ie' middle. 
A<)JpUun{t.  jnrfin?''  virioust  :*  apflnni4|Btf»'.ooDtatnffog 
baths  and  othHCeoDveaiena^/cmt  th«  -fsoBibat^nt^. 
Th^  neighbouifafKcouBtj^li^ajldMfifdmHh  pof* 
tioaet,jihady  walks  and  grj(>vp%\4jtf ffft)«rfed  jYilji 
diiapprobatidnof  Ihls.ineaforetJty.J'fctirtDgiVoai  <ifAte'4MNi  beoQhes;  the^  whole/vCif  ivil^jr  deftined 
court.  The  mmdoir.tif  Philip fooi»fpUQ^wed».(iiie  ,^9rffoHevierthetiMifiie#>  and  a«»i^4.0$  the  candi- 
Macedok,  i  ^.),.whicb  fiome  attri)iiiiit«i^jtbe  19-  > dalrrifofHOlf  mpic  fame  •»  and  freqiienM.  in  later 
trigues  c€^0\fJOfihiU*mho'ipMt$i$igfo^  'itimfi$i  .byrJopM^ft  atid  phHofophci^  who  were 

DOur  to  iifr  ^\u6MA*%^mU9d9rf;f.  rShet^f^ktttd  'tfopd.to.fiQntempUBe>.pifilaiBf  and  ^coiiDiUBlcate 
lu8mang}edHmt»rpiftcedB.«rimaof'gmdiQli.bi8  Uiloiricdge»iii  tboib  Mightfiil  ntitr9t&rj^T4e  or- 
head,  and  laid  hmaij^ey  opar  thoib  of  i^tili^i  .^e  lito^ot  the  athletic  fexsn:Metf  or  ^omhff^^  ff^iA,^ edU* 
9dmmUbntknKX)fM97^T^iSba  .bliihedib)p<LyQWi«!iM,t'4iid  rGpite4f»0!aded;:>»ii9^ft 

offenfifetQ.Olymp^aal  (mi  .whAeite'ain6iti«)nr^  .est^lyrtothaft  delcribed  byjloioriv  ift^^hf:  ;Md 
her  fon  wa8>»)nQmiQd«,flie  declared  publklytbat  -  book  of  tbe  Iliad«  Md  Bth.of  thC  ^dgflTeSTt.^  JrM- 
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pie  of  BelphLabd  to  tbe>Baroll»iM'fl8dN^8ean 
games  to'ithd  Ac8lve0:aad>*Aro^mtff  aiid'tEe 
IfthmiantQthIb  Coi3iBthiaiia.aadJh»  wihabitapis  of 
the  Pelo^anefiair/Uthn^  .  Toabe  Olybpktda 
hiAory  is  oaiah'  indcbtodb.  ,Th3y*«h;w0<ieryed  to 
6x  the  time  of  QWBy^moinefitoiiiS  .events  ;.<aod  in- 
deed before  this  method  01  Gomptt$ipg  tinejwas 
obferved,  the  hSflory^of  <xroeGe:i«ldp^l^:faii«do«a, 
and  filled  fdtkoUiE^iirity^  <*0ntr9difijoQf  .«nd.a»- 
chromfin* .  . .  ,.  ..  ^.  ..  .   !    ..  .  .mt    .'.  -  ,,- 

(3.)  Oi4YMEiiLa«..acOeiebiratfid  .pfipetofsf^'dacigh- 
ter of  AlexaUdeeL kin^ <of  Epimtii  who  ^oarrled 
Philip  11.  king  x>f  Macedonia, 'by  .wrfiooa  flie.li^ 
Alekander  the  Great*'.  Uer'haisg|ktip(»6»,?«Rd  pi!0- 
bahly  her  infidelity^  obliged  PhilipT  t»i  repvdtate 
hei^  and  10  xoarry  CleoMtra,  .th^.AigcCiof^  kii^ 
Attains.    Olympia-.and  Alexander  (bowed  their 


Alexander  «4a«0t.the  fon  of  Philip^  but^e  off- 
fpring  of  Jupit^c  who-  in  the  form  of  an  enor- 
moQs  ferpeott  had.  iatcodaced  hifBielfintQ::ber 
bed.  When  Alexander  was  dead,  Qlympias  feiz- 
cd  the  government- of  Macedonia ;  afid«  tP^efta- 
bliih  her  ufurpatiop^  (becmellypcit  ^o^de^l^Ari- 
dxus,  with  bis  wife  Eurydice,  Nicaqat  the  bro- 
ther of  Caflander,  with  loo*  leading  men  <^  Ma- 
cedon,  who  were  inimical  to  her  intereft.  The/^ 
barbarities  did  pot  long  remain  nppuf^Oied  r€af- 
lander  befieged  her  inPydna».whereft^  had  re- 
tired with  the  remains  of  her:faaMly,  and  (he  fur- 
rendered  after  an  obftinate  fiege.  The  ponqueror 
ordered  her  to  be  pu.t  to  dearth*  AlKidyofaoo 
foldiers  were .  ordered  to  put  the  bloody  com- 
mands into  execution,  but  the  fplendour  and  ma- 
jefty  of  the  queen  difarpied  their  courage.  She 
wifi  at  laft  maffacred  by  thofe  whooi  fiiehad  cru- 
elly deprived  of  their  children,  about  AA..C.  316. 
See  Macedon»  $  17. 

(3.)  OLYMPiASf^a  fountain  of  Arcadia^  which 
flowed  the  one  year,  and  the  next .bdcame^dry. 
Paufl  viii.  29. 

( I.)  OLYMPIC,  aJJ.  Of  or  belonging  to  Q. 
iympia,  the  games  held  there^  or  to  Jupiter  Oly^n- 
pias,  or  Mount  Olympus. 

(a.)  Olympic  G!aiibs»  folemn  ganaes  among 
the  aqciept  Greeks^  fo  called  from  Ji^iter  Qlym- 
piuiy  to  whom  they  were  dedicated  ^  and  faid  to 
have  beed  firft  inftituted  by  him,  after  hrs  victory 
over  the  fons  of  Titan :  Qthers  afcribe  their  infti- 
tution  to  Hercules,  the  fon  of  Alcm^a;  others 
to  a  Hercules  of  much  greater  antiquity ;  others 
to  Pelopt*  But  by  wbomfoever  tbey  were  infti- 
tated,  at  a  period  rather  early  they  had  fallen 
into  difoie.  The  wars  Y^^iich  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks  had  totally  interrupted  the  religious 
ceremonies  and  exhibitions  with  which  they  had 
becD  aocuftomed  to  honour  their  common  gods 
and  heroes ;  but  the  Olympic  games  were  reftor- 


{tus"9p|»Qhtted  the. other  ceremonies  9a>Afi%f^' 
uinmenta^,  fettted.JbPirefci«ter.arRl«m.of:j*p!fe^^^ 
•valfttr^the)  end  vof' every  4th  .year^  w).vlvly,t;^d 
%ggv<  t0  Jthe  whnie  fokgmpity.that  ferni  aqd^as- 
Tangement  which  it  preferved>  with  Itttle  vat  iat^, 
above  s^oooj^rs;  a  period  ex<ietiding  the  dura- 
..tioo.  of  ihe  moft  famous  kingdoms  and  repubiios 
of  antiquity.  Atnoog  the  benef^ors  of  Olym- 
pia,  9lL  a  much  later  period*  was  reckoned  Herod, 
.aftevwai!ds.king  of  Judea.-  Seeing,'  oa.-bis  way  to 
Rome,  the  games  negleded.i>r  dwindling- into  ia- 
fignificance  from  the  poverty  of  i|ie  .Elefins,  .he 
difplafodia  vaft  9iuniflcence a^prefidenttapdl pro- 
vided ao  ample  revonue  :for  tbeur  ftttuij?  fui»ort 
and  dignity.-  The  care  and  management  ofitAe 
Olympics  belonged  for  the  moft  part  to  the  £- 
lei^ns;  who  on  that  ac^unt^ei^ed  their  poflef- 
fions  without  moleftatiof^  pn/efCpf  wa^ior  vio- 
lence. They  appointed  a. certain  number,  of  jud- 
ges, who  were  to  take  care  thatrthofe  ,whor  offered 
-themfiHv^s  as^  QQinpetitors  :-AM'<ld  peH^ma.  their 
preparatory^  eiierdfes;  and  tkefe  judgesiT'during 
the  folemnity,  fat  naked,  .h^^jog  before, them  a 
crown  of  vidtoity»  ford^ed  pf.wijd  olive,.. which 
was  prefented^o^  wbomfoever  they.adljudged  it. 
Thofe  who  were  conquerors  .i^^ere^aUed'OLYM. 
proHicss,  and  were  load^  with  faonpurs  by  their 
countrymen.  At.  thefe  games  .lyoooen.  lyere,  not 
allowed  to  be  prefeot;  j^d  if.^ny  woman  w«s 
found,  during  the  .folempity,  to  have  pafled  the 
river  Alpheus,  (be  was  to  be  thrown  headlong 
from  a  nx:k«  This,  however,  was  fometimes  ne- 
gle^ed;  for  vk  find  not  only  wonEiea\prefent  at 
the  celebKBt]on,\  but  alfo  fome  among  t4ie  comba- 
tants, and  fome  rewarded  with  the -crown.  The 
preparations  for  thefe  feftivals  were  great.  .  No 
perfon  was  permitted  to  enter  (be  lifts,  if  be  had 
not  regularly  exerqiM  himfelf^t^.  months  before 
the  celebration  at  the  public  gymnafium  of  £lis. 
No  tti\foir  ,deaHoge-were  allowed  $  wjioever  at- 
tempted 
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tempted  ti»  U¥A  hU  ad^rarfary ,  Ms  folgeaed  taa 
IbMt  fNitf;  and  «veii'tlk^tober  and  friatioas  were 
'  oMi^  to  fWear,  that  the^ft  woold  'bavfe  reeocnfe 
16  tid  aitifhse  ivfklch  might  decidentbe  vtAorrIn 
hMMf^  tMrfri^ndff.  No  cmninalsV  Aorliidi 
an  wei«  conbcpdid  with  trnpioul  and  guilty  >i>er- 
Ions,  t*«re  tbfTem!  toipreflmt  th^fehts  a»«6m. 
bataatf.  Tbe  wrt?ftlM'8  ivtete  appoitited  bf  lot. 
Some  littte  balls  futf^rfciibed  with  n  Idter  were 
thtr^wo^iiAo  a  llMr 'Htn,  and  fucht  aa  drew  the 
£ime  letter  weve^  obliged  to  contend  one  wUfa  the 
other.  He  who  had-ain  odd  (ettttr  remained  the 
laft;  and  fae-often  bad  the  advantage,  at  he  was 
.to  enoonntct  tt^  laft  who  had  obtal»ed  the  iupe- 
Horftf  over  hie  adveriarf .  in  their  eames  were 
HHchilMted  runnings  leaping,  wreftingt  bbxing*  and 
throwing  tlKr^^oitiWbidli  wat  called  altogether 
irtvr«:^xoi^  or-Qtriir^oEtTiOM.  *  There -were  fHb 
hotfe  and  ehaiiMfaeei,  and  coafgcnUoiiyiwpoetry, 
eto^nene^  and  the  flnt  aita^  The  ««i1y<mtatd 
fhat  the  cOttj^tferor  Obtained  was  a 'erown  of 
dlt^.  Thiiy  'as  foine  lbpf>oAfv  was  In  Baemdrf  of 
the  tobooraof  HercatM»  wftich  were  acodofplnhed 
Ibr  the  nniverfal  good  of  mankindt  atod  fbr> which 
the  lieio clahnfed  no  ottoer  vewssti  bat*the  con- 
Idoaftiefi  of  having  bee»  the  friend  of  mankind. 
SoTmaM  and  ttiflihg  a  rt^Mfd  ftlmulated  courage 
and  Vihue,  and  was  the  Atairct  of  (^t«r  lionmirs 
than  thfe  ftiofi  dffbounded  treafbres.  The  ftatues 
of  the  Clympi^efte  were  erased  at  Olympia  in 
the  Ihered  wood  of  Jupiter.  Thefar  fetum  home 
was  that  dl  a  wartike  conqueror;  tbef  were 
4rawn  in  a  chariot  hf  four  horflm,  and  every- 
where .received  with  the  gveateft  acdlamationt. 
Their  entrance  into  their  nadve  city  was  not 
through  the  gates;  to  make  it  more  grand  and 
more  folemn,  a  breach  was  made  Ih  the  waifs. 
Fatntert  and  poeta  were  employed  in  celebrating 
their  namea ;  and  indeed  the  vtaoriea  feverally 
obbdned  at  Dlytfl|Ma  are  the  fobje^s  of  4he  moft 
beautifiit  odea  of  Piodar.  The  combatants  were 
lutked.  A  ibarf  Waa  originally  tied  round  their 
wafft^  but  when  it  had  entangled  one  of  them, 
and  been  tbe  canft  that  he  k>ft  the  viftory,  it  was 
laid  afid^  The  Olympio  games'  were  obierved 
every  5th  year»  <»ff  to  fpetk  with  greater  exael- 
nelsy  tiiter  a  revolttidn  of  4  y^^rs*  and  in  the  Mt 
month  of  the  5th  year  3  and  they  continued  for  5 
Ibcceffite  days,  ill  tisey  were  the  moft  ancient 
and  n^  ibiemn  of  all  the  Mitals  of  the  Greeks* 
it  will  not  appear  wondtvfal  that  they  drew  fo 
many  people,  not  only  inhabftamts  of  Greece,  but 
of  the  neighbouring  iflands  and  countries. 

OLYMPIODORU8,  a  peripatetic  phflofopher 
«f  Bgyptf  bom  in  Thebes^  who  flourilhed  under 
TheOdoiua  II.  and  w^ote  i  hiftory  of  the  eaftem 
einplrey  in  Greek,  in  a«  bocks^  from  the  7tb  oon- 
fulflih»  of  Honoriusi  antl  ad  of  Theodofius,  to  the 
noceffionof  Valentinian  I..  He  wrote  alfo»  u  A 
biAory  Of  an  embalTy  to  fome  of  the  barbarous 
nations  of  the  North :  3.  Commentaries  on  th^ 
Miieors  Of  Ariftotle ;  pobllihed  by  Aldus^  ini$s6, 
M, :  and»  4.  A  life  of  Plato. 
CMLYMPIONICiBr7  vidOH  at  the  Olyihpic 
OLYMPIONICESy  J  gaanee*    See  OfcTMPic, 

( t.)  OLYMPlUai  a  fumame  of  Jopitfcr. 
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^^(r.VDLYMVO;  AAotttMh  ofEdflBpean  Ttv- 
It^Mi  TheOhlf  V  id'miks  N.  bf  Lartib. 

-(^j*  OLVia#t)|  tamocrafiain  df  European  Tar- 
key,  kr  Natolla  I  r^o  nritoa  NW.  of  KmUjn. 

(r^  OLVMJW^t  a  oelthfoted  mmratain  of  Ma. 
cedoAia  mid  Thti3Uy»  now:  <c«lled  laeAa.  The  ^ 
nocienti  ibppofed  it  to  be  the  high«ft  mountain  iu 
tbe.worid }  that  its  t»p  rcachrd  heavleQ ;  was  the 
obttrt^«Juptter,.andthfFrefldteoe'of  the  gods; 
and  the  poets  feigned  that  upon  it  there  were  nei- 
ther tloudSrrain,  nor.  wind*  batJuretcrnd  fpring. 
Hdm0S  SUai  1.-  rtrg.  JS10,  iu  vi.  Mkf .  Met.  Lucan, 
{^M^  Sou  tt  was  alfo  fiabled  to  have  been 
th^  fcene  of  the  battle  between  the  goda  and  the 
giants;  ^  Its^eal  height  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
perpendicuhir }  Its  top  is  always  covered  widi 
inow;  .         - 

i%^j.)X^vrHfVit  is  Mi  the>na(meof  otiier5 
mountains :  viz. '  i.  tMttnding  Bithynhi  on  the  S. : 
a*,  in  Ofpiws;  on  wholb  top  wai  « temple  of  ?e- 
otsi  which  women  were  not  fMvnitted  to  enter, 
fSMiBtJ^  3.  fn  OataHar  (li^'):  4*  hi  Lycia, 
with-  a  noble  cognominai  town  near  the  te  coali, 
fStrakOf  GcetoJ,  eattna  \  In  Pliny's  time  there 
remained  on^y  a  dudel:  the  town  waa  deftreyed 
bv  P.  Servilins  ttiinficns,  having  bate  the  retreat 
off  pirates  fkmuj*  From  this  mountain  there 
was  an  extenl^ve  prol))ed  of  Lyehi^  Paaaphylia^ 
and  PMidfa  (Stroke J.  s.'  ^h  MyAa,  (Ptoieny); 
thence  Airnamed  OLVMrtNA,  andently  Jfiowr; 
one  of  the  higheft  monntilns,  and  called  Mj^ 
by  Tbeophtafttts ;  fituated  on  the  PTopontiSy  and 
tbenefc  extending  more  tniand. 

(7.)  biTMrusy  a  pliy6ciatt  and  hlftorian  of 
Egypt,  who  was  phyflcian  to  Qneen  Cleopatra, 
and  wrote  fome  hiftorical  tinAs.  PhU  in  Amtmu 

OLYNTHIANSk  the  inhabitants  of  Olynthas; 
a  brave  people,  who,  not  being  fupported  by  the 
Athenians^  were  conquered  and  fold  for  Oaves  by 
Philip  If.    $ee  MaCBDon,  $  8.  " 

OLYNTHUS,  a  celebrated  city  and  republic 
of  Macedonia,  on  the  ifthmns  Of  the  peninfola  of 
Pallene^  bnce  very  flouriihing,  and  able  to  difpute 
vrith  Athens  and  Sparta*  It  was  at  laft  deftroyed 
by  Philip  n.  Of  MACEDon. 

OLYRA,  in  l>otany,  a  genus  of  the  triaodna 
order,  belonging  to  the  monotcia  dafs  of  plants ; 
and  to  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  4tb 
order,  Cramma.  The  male  ealyx  is  a  blRorous 
and  ariftated  glume ;  thecoroUa  a  beardleftgluihe; 
the  flsotfale  calyx  is  an  uniilorous,  patulous,  and 
Ovate  glume )  the  ftyle  is  bifid,  and  the  i^  cant* 
laginous. 

OLYRAS,  a  river  near  Thermopyls,  which, 
mytbblogifts  pretend,  attempted  to  estinguifh 
Hercuies's  fQneral  pile.  9trabOf  ix. 

OLYZON,  an  ancient  town  of  Thei^ty. 

OLZBERG,  a  town  and  baillewick  of  Ger- 
many, Ifi  the  palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  aHdtted  by 
Bonaparte  in  the  divifion  df  the  indeamifiea,  atft 
Augult  Ygos,  to  the  prince  of  Heflb-Dmmftadt. 

OLZOPFSKI,  Andrew,  LL.D.  aa  emincot 
Polifh  divine,  born  in  if 6t8,  and  deicended  of  an 
MCient  family  In  Pruflia.  Having  fihiibed  his  ftu- 
dies  In  law  and  divinity,  he  went  to  Rome,  ana 
took  his  degree  of  hLD.  He  went  thence  to 
Parisi  whence  he  attended  the  princds  Mary 
Loutiki  on  her  mnriage  with  Ladiflaus  IV.  K.  ot 
'  PokuHl, 
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Pohnd,  to  whom  be  wn  in«de  Latio  fecfcfary.    in  the  world. 
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He  attended  the  eleaion  a£  the  emp.  Leopold  1 
as  ambaflhdor  from  PoUod*  and  on  retiirii  was 
flsadlc  pvebesdny  to  the  citywii»  bifiiopof  CiiIiBt 
and  anerwardt  noe^haacellory  and  grand  chan** 
ceilor.  After  the  deatha  of  Ladiiians  IV.  and 
liiehaely  he  had  a  great  hand  in  procnring  the 
efcAion  of  king  John  Sobieiki,  who  made  him  Ahp. 
of  Guefbe,  and  piimate  of  Poland*  .Hit  right  to 
the  primacy  being  difputed  by  the  Bp*  of  Cracow» 
be  pubtiihed  a  work  ia  defence  of  bis  right.  He 
wrote  levera)  other  trads ;  and  died  at  Dantan'ck, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  fettle  feme  dtfputea  be* 
tween  the  feoate  and  P^oph*  >d  26789  aged  6o* 

OM9  a  river  of  Ruma,  which  runs  into  the  Iiv 
tifch  at  Omft. 

(i.)  OMA>  one  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
about  9  miles  long,  and  6  broad,  containing  ir 
villages,  and  about  5000  people. 

(2.)  Om  A,  the  capital  of  the  above  iHsmd. 

OMACHISra  river  of  Canadia,  which  runs  into 
lake  St  Peter,  7s  miles  W8  W.  of  Quebec. 

OMAOH,  a  town  of  Irelandv  in  Tyrone. 

OMAI.    SeeOTAHBiTB. 

( I.)  OAfAN,  a  province  of  ArabiaPeltx,  bounded 
N.  by  the  gulf  of  Perfil^  £.  by  the  Ocean,  S.  and 
W.  by  deferts.    It  is  divided  among  a  nuniber 


His  dilpofition  is  reprefented  as  one 
of  the  beft.poffibde,  and  hhkteoipmnce  highly  tm 
loUcdi 

Oma&  IL'  the  X3th:-calipfa  oi  the  race  of  Om- 
miides,.  iiicoOTded  his  confia  Solyipan  in  7x7. 
He  Jaid  fiege  to  Confiantinopie^  but  was  forced 
to  ratfe  it,  and  his  fleet  fuiFered  tnncli  from  a  vio- 
lent  tempei^.  He  was  poifoned  at  BmciTa,  A.  D. 
yao* 

OMARA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into  the 
fen ;  in  Lorn  36.  o.  W.    Lat.  5.  qw  S. 

OMARK,  a  town  of  Norway,  38  noiles  N£,  of 
Fsederickftadt. 

OMASUIOS,  a  province  or  jttrifdidion  of  Bue^ 
noe  Ayres,  extending  10  leagues  along  the  banks 
of  lake  Titicaca,  which  bounds  it  on  the  W.  The 
climate  is  cokL  Great  nuinbers  of  cattle  are  pa£. 
tured  in  it. 

OMBA,  au  illand  of  Turkey,  ia  the  Adriatic; 
!-<»•  35'  5S»  £•  oi  Perro.    Lat.  43. 5.  N. 

OMBl,  a  city  of  ancient  Bgypt,  afterwards 
called  ji^oe  and  Cfoe^dUopoMst  was  the  capital 
of  one  of  the  nomes  into  which  that  country  was 
divided,  and  ia  remarkable,  ia  the  annals  of  ido- 
latry»  for  the  hatred  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  neighbours  the  citizens  of  Tentyra. 
The  cities  and  uomes  of  Bgypt  being  at  one  time 


of  petty  fovereigna,  called  Schiaciup  the  chief  of    prone  to  rebellion,  and  to  enter  into  conipiracies 

-u —  1^  ^^  • -£  ^ _u^i-^  ^ — i*.^-:-^    agaioft  numarchical  government,  one  of  their  moft 

politic  kings  contrived  to  introduce  into  the  tfeigh* 
bottring  nomes  the  worlhip  of  difforent  animals ; 
fo  that,  while  each  reverenced  the  deity  which  it« 
felf  held  fecredv  and  defpifed  that  whtcn  its  neqrb- 
bonrs  had  confecrated,  they  couki  hardly  be 
brought  to  join  cordiaUy  in  one  common  defign 
to  the  difturbaace.of  the  government.  In  this 
diftribution  of  gods,  he  conferred  upon  Oinbi  the 
0r9codiifi  and  upon  Tentyra  the  mortal  enemy  of 
that  monfter,  the  kimewnon.  The  coofequenoe 
wa^  that  while  the  Ombites  worfhipped  the  cro^ 
codile,  the  Tentyrites  took  every  opportmitty  of 
flaoghtering  him.  Thus  the  mutual  hatred  df 
thofe  cities,  on  account  of  their  hoftile  gods,  rbfe 
to  fuch  a  height,  that  whenever  the  inhabttants  of 
the  one  were  engaged  in  the  more  fojemn  rites  of 
their  religion,  thcrife  of  the  other  were  fun  to 


whom  is  tiie  imam  of  Oman,  whofe  teiritories 
are  raountamous  to  the*  fea  coaft.  All  its  rivers 
but  one  flow  throughout  the  year,  and  render  the 
country  fertile  in  barley,  lentiles,  fruits,  grapes, 
dates,  &c*  which  faftare  fo  abundant,  that  feverat 
flifp>load6  are  annually  eiq>orted ;  and  fifli  are  fo 
plentiful  on  the  coafl,  that  they  are  often  uied  as 
manure.  If  has  alfo  lead  and  copper  mines.  The 
people  are  Mahometans,  b«t  of  feAs  as  various 
and  oppaite  as  papifts  and  proteftants.  The 
chief  towps  are  Oman  (N^  a.)  and  Mascate. 

(i.)  Oman,  aac  of  tl^e  capitals  of  the  above 
province,  ho  miles  N  W.  of  Mafcate.  Lon.  5  7. 30. 
E.    Lat.  a4.  o.  N. 

OMAQUAS,  X  tribe  of  American  Indians,  on 
tfie  banks  of  the  Amazon,  who  were  converted 
to  Cbriftianity,  in  x686,  by  T.  Fritz,  a  Spaniih' 
niffionary* 


OMAR  I.  fumamed  J5A»  Al  Khattahj  fucceflbr  enabrace  the  opportunity  of  fetting  fire  to  their 

of  Aba  Beer,  was  origin:iUy  a  violent  oppofer  of  houfes,  and  doing  them  every  injury  in  their 

the  Arabian  prophet.  Mohammed  felt  this  oppo*  power.    And  this  anix^ofity  continued  between 

fition,  and  regretted  it ;  and  it  is  faid  by  prayer  the  inhabitants  of  the  two  cities  long-  after  the 

efleded  the  cooverfion  of  this  his  dangerous  an-  crocodile  and  ichneumon  had  loft  their  4pvmity* 
UgonHt.     Omanr  had  no  (boner  read  the  sotlv       OMBL  A,  a  river  of  Oalmatia,  which  ruaa  into 

chapter  of  the  Koran^  than  he  was  convinced }  the  Adriatic,  a  little  N.  of  Ragufa. 


upon  which  he  inftantly  repaired  to  Mohammed 
and  his  followers,  and  declared  his-  convcrlion. 
On  the  death  of  Abu  Beer,'  who  fticceeded  the 
impoftor  in  the  regal  and  pontifical  dignities, 
Omar  wasraifedto  the  throne*  He  conquered  the 
FerfMos,  and  JeniCilem  fubmitted  to  his  power ; 
nor  dees  he  appear  to  have  been  checked  in  a 
fiogle  inftance.  He  was  ftabbed  by  a  perfon  of 
the  Magiem  fed*  while  perfoiToing  his  devotions ; 
and  aher  kinguiibing  three  days*  died  iu  the  month 
of  Dbo'Ruga,  and  ssd  year  of  the  Hegira,  whith 
begin  A»  D^  6^^^  aged  63.  The  Arab  hiftorians 
Uf  that  he  reigned  between  zo  and^LX  years.  His 
<?xtenfive  con^uefts  made  the  Mofiem  empire  one 
of  the  moft  powerful  and  formidable  monarchies 
Vot.  XVI.  Part  I. 


OMBO,  a  towD^  Egypt,  on  the£.  baakvf 
the  Nile  f  s6  miles  N.  of  Syene. 

OMBRAi  or  Ombraj.    See  Ambras. 

(i.)  *  OMBRE.  If.  /.  [bomkrtf  Spanifli.]  A 
game  of  tiirds  played  by  three.— He  vrould  wilU 
ingly  carry  her  to  the  play  |  but  flia  bad  rathep  go 
'id  play  at  i     ' 


to  Lady  Centaur's,  and  play  at  imkre.  Toiler^ 
Wh^  cm^recalls,  his  hand  and'  heart  are  fne. 
And,  jmoM  to  twb,  he  fnls  not  to  make  three. 

,  (a.)  Ommb  h  a  game  borrowed,  from  the  Spa- 
niardl,  and  played  by  two,  by  three,  or  by  five 
perfons,  but  generally  by  three.  When* /lA/w  play, 
Q- cards  are  d^fc  to  each  party  ;*  the  wbole'paek 
being  only  40^  as  the  eights,  ninest  and  tens  are 
O  o  thn>#a 
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timvii  out.    There  are  two  forts  of  counters  fat  miift  win  five  tricks  aloiie^  -or  be  beafted.    Thfr 

takes,  the  greater  and  the  leOer  }  the  ^^ '  faavSng  reft  is  mveh  the  fane  as  bf  three, 

the  fame  proportion  to  the  other  as  a  penny  to  a  (3.)  Ombr«  bi  solcil,  or  Sifado^io  tftbe  Sun^ 

fliilling :  of  the  greater  counters  eadi  man  ftakes  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  fun  is  bom  m  armory,  (0 

one  for  the  game ;  and  one  of  th*  lefler  for  paffiqg  as  that  the  eyes,  nofe,  and  mouth,  which  at  other 

for  the  hand,  when  eldeft,  and  for  etefy  card  times  are  feprcfcnted,  do  not  appear ;  and  ihe 

taken  in.    As  to  the  order  and  value  of  the  cards,  cok>nring  is  thin,  to  that  the  fieW  can  appear 


the  ace  of  fpades,  called  fpaiiHo^  is 'always  *the 
bigheft  trump,  in  wbatfoever  fuit  the  trump  be; 
ihe  mamih  or  black  dxice,  is  the  fecond;  Snd 
the  ba/iof  or  aoe  of  clubs,'  is  always  the  thirds 
the  next  in  order  is  the  king,  t  he  queen,  the  Iknave, 


tbi^ugh  it. 

OMBRIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  of 
Italy,  in  :the  territory  of  the  pope,  caUed  alfo 
UMBaiA,  and  now  Spoletto. 

OMfiRO,  or  L'Ohb&o,  a  town  of  Etiuria,  in 


the  feven,  the  fix,  the  five,  four, "and  three.    Of  the  territory  of  the  Siennois,  fituated  near  the 

the  black  there  are  ir  trjiraps;  of  the  red,  la.  Tufcan  fea,  a  little  S.of  the  lake  of  Caftighonc, 

The  leaft  fmall  cards  of  the  red  are  always  the  as  W'l"  ^W.  of  Sienna.                 .                . 

hefty  and  the  moft  of  the  black ;  except  theduce  OMBROMETER,  is.  /.  a  machme  to  meiim 

and  red  feven,  both  of  whkb  are  called  the  ma-  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls.    See  the  defcrip- 

niiiejy  and  arc  always  fecond  when  the  red  is  a  tion  and  fign  of  one  in  PbiL  Trat^f.^A^i*  P;  '»• 

f  i-ump.    The  red  ace,  when  a  trump,  enters  into  It  confifts  of  a  tin  funnel,  whofe  furtace  is  an  inch 

the  fourth  place,  and  is  called  puniot  otherwifc  fqnare,  vnth  a  flat  board,  and  a  glaU  tube  at 

it  is  only  called  an  ace.  Tht  three  principal  cards  into  the  middle  of  it  in  a  groove.    The  nfe  ot 

are  called  motadoreit  which  have  this  privilege,  the  water  in  the  tube,  nbofi?  capacity  at^ifferoat 

that  they  are  not  obliged  to  attend  an  inferior  times  muft  be  meafured  and  marked,  Ibows  the 

trump  when  it  leads;  but  for  want  of  a  imall  quantity  of  rain  that  has  fallen.               .•  t.  -r 

trump,  ihe  perfon  may  renounce  trumps,, and  (i.)  OMBRONE,  a  river  of  Etmna,  which  nfei 

play  any  other  card?  and  when  thefe  are  all  in  in  the  Siennefe,  and  falls  into  the  Mediter^ncao, 

the  fame  hand,  the  otiietiB  pay  three  of  the  greater  5  miles  S.  of  Grofletto.                   .... 

counters  a-piece;  and,  vrith  thcfe  three  for  a  (a.)  Ombsoiib,  a  town  of  Etmna,  m  Sienna, 

foundation,  he  may  count  as  many  matadores  as  between  the  mouth  of  the  above  nver  and  Ukc 

be  has  cards  in  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  trumps ;  Caftigliano»  3  miles  S.  of  Grofletto.      ,   „,  _ 

ioT  aH  which  tbe  others  are  to  pay  one  counter  OMEE,  an  Indian  town  of  the  North- Weftera 

ji-piece.    He  who  hath  the  firft  hand  is  called  Territ-ry,  belongingto  the  Miamis,  at  thejunc- 

ivmirr,  and  has  bis  choice  of  playing  the  game,  of  tion  of  the  fliami  and  the  St  Jofeph,  on  the  t. 

naming  the  trump,  and  of  taking  in  as  many  and  bank  of  the  latter.    It  was  deftroyed  by  General 

AS  fisw  .cards  as  he  pteainn?  and  after  him  the  Harmar,  in  1790.                       «^.     ,  ^  1         ^ 

iecond^  &c.    But  if  he  does  not  name  the  trump  *  OMEGA.  «.  /  [«^«>».l    The  laft  letter  ot 

before  he  looks  00  the  cards  he  has  Uken  in,  any  the  alphabet,  therefore  taken  in  the  "«y  ^^'^ 

4ithcr  may  prevent  him,  by  naming  what  trump  ture  for  the  lafr.— I  am  alpha  aid  mmtg^^  the  be- 
lie pleafes.  U^  that  has  the  firft  hand  (houfd 
neither  take  in,  nor  play,  unlefs  he  has  at  leaft 
three  fure  tricks  in  his  hand :  for,  as  he  wins  the 
jgame  who  wins  moft  tritks,  he  that  can  win  five 
of  the  nine  has  a  fore  game  %  which  is  alfo  the 

cafe  if  he  wins  four,  and  can  fo  divide  the  tricks       ,     ,  

as  that  one  perfon  may  win  two,  and  the  other  kind  oF pancake  made  with  eggs.         . .   .  ^^ 

three.    If  a  perfon  plays  without  difcarding  or  (a.)  The  Omelet,  or  Ahlbt,  is  a  kmd  of  tn- 

^hj^nging  any  cards,  this  is  called  playing /am  cafiee  of  eggs,  with  other  mgrediento,  very  utual 

prendre s  and  if  another  winsmore  tricks  than  he,  in  Spain  and  France.   It  may  be  made  as  toliows: 

%t  is&id  to  4v/Vi  ifodiSk.    The  overfights  in  the  The  eggs  being  beaten,  art  to  be  feafoned  witb 

«ouHe  of  the  game  are  called  heafle.    And  if  the  fait  and  pepper,  and  then  fried  w  butter  made 

ombre  wins  ail  the  nine  tricks,  it  is  called  whmmg  boiling  hot  \  this  done,  gravy  is  to  be  POUf«d  o^ 

tbe  voie.    In  omhre  *y /w,  which  many,  on  ac-  and  the  whole  ftewed  with  chives  and  partley  ftrcd 


ginning  and  the  ending.  lUv. 

OMEGNA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dcp.  of  the 
Agogna,  and  diftrid  of  Domo  d'OflbIt,  00  the 
N.  coaft  of  lake  Orta;  15  miles  SSE.  of  Domo 
d'Oflbla,  and  25  NN  W.  ot  Novara. 

(x.)  ♦OMELET.  »./.  [omelette,  VnaxAul    A 


count  of  its  not  requiring  fo  cloie  an  attention, 
prefer  to  that  h^  tbree^  onfy^vght  cards  a-piece 
arc  dealt ;'  and  five  tricks  nKift%  won.  otherwife 
the  ombce  is  beafted.  Here  the  perfoh  who  um 
dertaVes  the.gamey  afteV  naming* Hie  trump,  calls 
a  king  to  his  aififtance;  upon  wbieh  ^e  perfon 
1(1  whole  hand  the  king  is,  without  difcovcring 


fmall  8  when  one  fide  b  fried  enough,  it  is  to  be 
turned  on  the  other. 

OMELOYAIA,  a  tovm  of  Rufiia,  in  Ekaltn- 
noflaf,  on  the  Dnieper ;  60  miles  NE.  of  Cberfon. 

(i.)  ♦  OMEN.  «./.  [«men^  Latin.]  A  fign  good 
or  bad;  a  prognoftick.— Hammond  would  fteal 
from  his  fellows  into  places  of  privacy,  there  to 


himfelfc  is  to  aflift  hJm  as  a  partner,  and  to  (hare    fey  his  prayers,  omens  of  his  future  padfick  tern- 
bis  fate,    if,  between  both,  they  can  make  five    per  and  eminent  devotion,  J>//.— , 


tricks,  the  ombre  wins  two  Counters^  and  the 
Auxiliary  king  only  one ;  but  when  the  counters 
ore  eveti,  they  divide  them  equally.  Itcbe  ombre 
^HuHujRe  the  game  without  calling  m  any  king, 
t}iis  too  is  called  playing  fitn$  prendre  ;  in.  which 
fMfk  the  otitsr  four  are  aH  ag^oft  himt  and  he 


When,  young  kings  begin  vrith  ficoni  of  juf- 
ticcj 
They  make  an  omen  of^hdr  altar  reign.  Dryd. 

The  fpecch  had  omen^  that  the  Titgao  race 
Should  find  repofe.  >  Drydm. 

'  Choofe  out  other  fcuiiBg  faottrs* 

Such 
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O    M    S 

Sttck  at  have  lackjr  mwu  (bed 

O'er  fonnio^  lawi  and  empires  rifing.      Prior* 

(«•)  Omsn»  id  its  proper  feofe,  BgoiBes  a  fign 
or  indicattoo  of  (one  future  event  taken  from  tl^e 
language  of  a  perfoii  fpeaking  without  any  intent 
to  prophecy.  Hence  TuUy  fayB» «'  the  Pythago- 
reans attend  to  the  difconrfe  not  only  c^  godi» 
bat  alfo  of  meuy  which  they  call  amau."  Thit 
fort  of  omen  was  fuppofed  to  depend  much  upon 
the  wiU  of  the  peiibn  concerned  in  the  event ; 
whenee  the  phrafes  gute^t  omen^  arri^  amem. 
Such  were  the  original  ometu$  but  they  were 
afterwaidi  derived  iirom  things  as  well  as  from 
words.  Thns.Paterculus,  fpeaking  of  the  head 
of  Sulpicitts  on  the  roftrum,  fays,  it  was  <*  the 
omen  of  an  impending  profcription.'^  Suetonius 
iays  of  Angttftns»  that  be  believed  implicitly  in 
certain  ooens;  and  thatt  ^  if  his  (hoes  were  im- 
properly put  on  in  the  moming,  efpecially  if  the. 
left  (hoe  was  put  upon  his  right  (bot»  he  held  it 
for  a  bad  omen."  Omen  was  uied  in  a  flUl  lar- 
ger fenie^  to  fignify  an  a^gtay;  as  in  the  (bllov- 
iog  line  of  Tully :  ^  Thus  Jove  confirmed  the 
bright  omen  of  the  eagle.*'  It  wu  laftly  ufisd^  in 
the  moft  generic  fenfe  of  all*  for  a  portent  or  pro- 
digy;  as  in  the  3d  book  of  the  JEneid,  where  a 
myrtle  torn  up  by  JSneas  droffptd  blood.  Upon 
this  i9>pearance»  fays  the  heroy — 

Mote  ahd  amas'd,  my  hair  with  terror  ftood ; 

Fear  (bnink  my  6newst  and  coogeaPd  my  blood. 
And  the  iSme  thiiw  being  lepeated  upon  his 
breaking  a  branch  from  another  tree*  he  prayed 
to  the  gods  to  avert  the  omen.  Thefe  portentous 
or  fupematural  omens  were  either  external  or  in- 
teiaaL  Of  the  former  fort  were  tho(e  (bowers  of 
blood  fo  fi^uently  occurring  in  the  Roman  bif- 
tory*  wbioh  were  much  of  the  (ame  nature  with 
thi^s  adventure  of  JBneas,  which  fai^  calls  mem/ira 
dtum.  Of  the  ad  (brt  were  tbc^  fndden  con- 
ftematioDS,  whk:h»  (eixing  upon  men  without  any 
vtfible  caoie*  were  imputed  to  the  agency  of  the 
god  Pem^  and  hence  called  famt^  feart.  But  in- 
deed there  was  hardly  any  things'  however  trivial^ 
from  whkdi  the  anciently  did  not  dnw  omens.  That 
it  ihould  have  been  thought  a  direful  omen  when 
any  thing  befel  the  temples,  altars»  or  ftatues  of 
the  GODS,  need  ezdte  no  wondet ;  but  that  the 
meeting  of  an  eunfich»  a  negro,  a  bitch  with 
wbelps»  or  a  fiaake  lying  in  the  road,  (hould  have 
been  kioked  upon  as  porteoding  bad  fortune  is  a 
depkxableinitance  of  human  weaknefii,  and  of  the 
pcraicions  influence  of  faperftitkm  on  the  mind. 
It  is  probable  that  this  praAice  6f  inaking  ordi- 
nary events  ominous  of  good  or  bad  fortune  took 
its  riie  m  Bgypt,  the  parent  country  of  almoft 
ncry  fuperftition  of  paganifion ;  but  wherever  it. 
laay  have  arifen,  it  fpread  itielf  over  the  whole 
iohabitad  globe,  and  ftill  prevails  in  a  greater  or 
leisdcgneamongthevulgar  of  all  nations.  That 
paying  any  regard  to  omens,  is  contrary  to  every 
principle  of  found  philofopby,  9M  phik>fopbers 
will  readily  acknowledge;  and  whoever  has  (lu- 
died  the  writings  of  St  Paul,  mu(t  be  convinced 
that  it  is  inconfifteqt  with  the  fpirit  of  genuine 
GhiifUanity. 

*  OMENED,  adj.  \ft^m  often,],    Containing 
'liogBofticks.^ 


(  sw   ) 


O    M    i 


Fame  may  fltrre^ 
.    Or  omened  voice,  the  meflenger  of  Jove,       . 

Profiillous  to  the  (earch«  Pop^s  Ody/jiy^. 

(i.J  ♦  OMENTUM.  If.  /.  [Lat.]  The  cawl, 
caUed  alfo  reticulm,  from  its  ftrudure  refemb^ 
ling  that  of  a  net.  When  the  peritonaeum  if 
cpt,  as  ufual^  and  the  cavity  of  the'  abdomen 
hid  open,  iht^omtmum  or  cawt  prefeots  itfelf  firft 
to  view.  This  membrane,  which  is  like  a  wide 
and  empty  bag,  covers  the  greatelt  part  of  the 
guts.  Quincjf. 

(».)  Omentum.    See  Anatomt,  Index. 

(i.)*  OM£R.  ff./.  A  Hebrew  meafure  about 
three  pints  and  a  half  £ngli(h.  Bediey. 

(».)  Ohbr,  Homer,  Coaus,  or  Chomer,  in 
the  Jewi(h  antiquities,  was  a  meafore  contaiiling 
10  baths,  or  75  gallons  and  5  pints,  as  a  meafure 
of  things  liquid,  and  3«  pecks  and  j  piot,  as  a 
meafiigre  for  things  dry.  The  conu  or  omer  was 
moit  commonly  a  meafure  for  things  dry;  and 
the  greateft  that  was  u(ed  among  the  Jews.  It 
contained,  acOHrding  to  the  rabfins,  10  ephabs 
or  30  (ata  or  feahs.  Cot^us  ia  the  moft  ufual 
term  in  the  hiftorical  w|iters,.aiid  omer  or  ebomer 
among  the  prophets. 

(3.)  OMsa,  St^  a  fortified,  large,  and  popa< 
lous  town  of  France,  in  the.  department  of  the 
Straits  of  Calais  and  late  province  di.  Artois.  It 
was  aocicBtly  a  village,  called  Sittieih  and  owse 
its  preiient  name  and  importance  to  a  iaint,  who 
built  a  monafl«ry  here  in  the  7th  century.  The 
principfld  chnrchf  aAd  thsCt  of  St  Bertin,  are  mag- 
nificent, as  is  the  late  abbey  of  that  fiunt.  In 
1677  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  and  confirmed 
.  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen.  About  a 
league  from  St  Qmer  is  a  great  morafs,  in  which  aie 
foipe  floating  iflands,  that  tnfLj  be  direded  at  plea-' 
fure,  like  boats.  They  produce  good  paftive; 
and  the  trees  that  grow  upon  them  are  kept  lowt 
that  the  wind  may  not  have  too  much  power 
over  them.  St  Omer  is  feated  on  the  Aa,  on  the 
fide  of  a  hill,  8  miles  :NW.  of  Aire,  and  135  N. 
of  Paris.    Lon.  1.  ao.  £*    Lat.  54.  45,  N. 

OMERA,  a  town,  of  Arabia,  in  Yemem 

OMESSA,  a  town  of  Francg,  in  the  dep..aBd 
ifland  of  Corfica  ;  4  miles  NE.  of  Corte. 

OMEY,  an  ifland  of  Ireland,  neaf  the  W.  coaft 
of  Galway.    Lon.  xo.  7.  W«    Lat.  $$>  31*  N. 

*  To  OMINATE.  v.  «.  [ominorf  Latin.]  To 
foretoken ;  to  (hew  prognofticks<-*-This  ominate^ 

.  (adiy,  as  to  our  divifions  with  the  Romanifts. 
JDeeay  of  Piety. 

*  OMINATIQN.  n.  /.  [from  ominor,  Latin,]  . 
Prognofticl(.»The  falling  of  (alt  is  an  authentick 
prefagement  of  ill  luck,  yet  the  fame  was  not  a 
general  prognoftick  of  future  evil  among  the  an* 
cients;  but  a  particular  omination  concerning  the 
breach  of  fnenflfhip.  Brown. 

*  OMINOUS^  ^.  [from  ^en.]  i.  Exhibit- 
ing bad  tokens  of  niturity ;  fcfeihewing  ill  3  in* 
aufpicious.^— 

Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence } 
For  Glo^fter's  dukedom  is  omtnouj,  Siak.  H.  VI* 

Pomfret,  thou  blpody  pri(bn. 

Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers.  SMk.  Rich.  III. 

-^-Thefe  accidents,  the  more  rairely  they  happen, 

the  mora  ominoin  are  they  efteemed.  Ba^ard^^ 

Oo»  He 
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OMM              (<9»)  OMN 

Be  Uft  betakfs^Ub  U>^iBMr^fiotu  w^.  part  of  the  late  deAoratt^  aRotted  to  the  ptiscM 

Miiion.  ofNafTau. 

«— As  in  the  heathen  worOiip  of  God,  it'fiicrifice  0MM£RLAKI>S,  or  OMMSLAMD^'a  ci-devant 

without  an  heart  vr at  acqounted  mmmui^;  fo  in  the  tenrkorf  of  Holland,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Ems,  and 

chriftian  worihip  of  hiin^  an  lieart  without  a  faoii*  lace  prov.  of  Groningen,  of  which  it  formed  one 

I  ike  is  WQHthieis.  St>utb —  half/  See  GROvnfGBv,  N^  t. 


Pardon  a  father's  leai« 

And  give  them  to  Cfaarinus'  noiemery;' 
May  they  not  prove  a«  cimnous  to  thee^   Dry^k 
ft.  Eschibittng  tokens  oT  good  or  ttt.**-Tbuiigh  IM 
bad  a  good  ominous  name  to  have  made  a  peaoe^ 
nothing  foUoi^ed.  Soc^m^j  Henry  Vlf.— 
'    It  brave  to  him»  nod  om'nous  does  appeart 
To  be  oppos'd  at  firft,  and  conqner  h«i«. 

^  OMINOUSLY^  adv,l(romomf9ouj.]  With 
good  or  bad  omen;  > 

•  OMINOUSNESS.  «./.  Ifrom  owfww]  The 
quality  of  being  ominous. 

(i.)  OMISCH,  or  Almi^ssa,  a  territory  in  the 
late  Venetian  Daknatia,  on  the  £s  bank  of  the 
Cettina,  i8  miles- £qaare«  U  is  mMmtainous,  and 
produces  vine's^  froniAwbich  are  made  mulcadioe 
and  proiecco  wines^   It -contains  so  viilageis. 

(2.)  Omisch»  or  Almissa»  an  -ancient  town 
and  fort  in  tibe  above  territory.  See  Aia»iss-A. 
It  contains  about  laoo  inhabitants.   >     "   * 

«  jOMISSION.  «f.  /  iomifm,  Lat.]  iv  Neglect 
to  do  (omethingf  foi^earance  of  fometliliig  to  b^ 
done. — WhiHI  they  were  held  back  punly  by 
doubts  and  fcruples,  and  vant  of  koowledge^ 
without  their  bwo  faults*  their  on^jUn  was  (it  to 
be  GcmiHved  at*  KetilewelU^\i  he  has  «ade  no 
provifion  for  this  change*  the  omifftM  can  never 
be  repaired.  Rogers.  %•  Negled  of  duty,  o^pof- 
ed  to  commtffion  or  perpetration  of  cnmes.*- 
Omiffim  to  do  what  is  necefiaryt 

Seals  a  commifiion  to  a  blank  of  danger.  Sbak. 
^-The  moft  natural  diTifion  of  all  oifences*  is 
into  thofe  of  wuffiom  and  thoCe  of  commifiion. 
Add-on* 4  Freebol£r. 

•  r«  OMIT.  V.  d.  [MtittPi  Lat.]  i.  To  leave 
out ;  not  to  oiention.— Thefe  perfonal  compari- 
fons  I  nmity  becaofe  I  would  fay  nothing  that  may 
favour  of  a  fpirit  of  flattery.  Bac$»»^* 

Who  can  omit  the  Gracchiy  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth  ?  Jhyden. 

a.  To  negled  to  pra<S(tfe. — ^Her  father  omitted  no- 
thing in'  her  education,  that  nriight  make  her  the 
moft  accompHihed  woman  of  her  age.  Addi/on^ 

•  OMITTANCE,  n.  /  ffpom  mmt.}  Forbear^ 
aiice.    Not  in  ufe. — 

I  marvel  why  I  anfwePd  not  again ; 

Bat  tbat^s  all  one*  omittance  is  00  quittance. 

Shai. 

OMLANDS.    See  OmmbrlamAs. 

OMLI*  a  town  of  Norway*  40  miles  NN£.  of 
Chriftianfand. 

OMMAGANG,  a  town  of  Norway,  48  miles 
£.  of  Porfanger. 

OMM£N,  a  town  of.  Holland,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Vffel,  and^  late  prov.  of  Overyflel,  on  the 
Ved ;  ^  mites  SB.  of  Covorden. 

CMMENBUKG,  a  ftrong  towD  of  Germany, 
in  the  late  eledorate.  of  Ments,  feated  on  the 
Othem,  9  miles  SB.  of  Marpuig,  and  45  N£.  of 
Francfint.  By  Bonaparte's  decifion  of  the  indem* 
nities,  Attguft  si*  rSoa,  it  appears- to  be  in  tbal 


OMMIRABI,or>a 
OMMiRABIB,   SriC 


river  of  Bariiary,  which 
ifes  in  Moont  Atlas,  crolTes 
Tedlcs  in  Morooco,' Separates  that  kingdom  from 
tAat  of  Fes,  and  faUa  into  the  Azamor*  where  it 
forms  the  fmall  Gtiit  of  Oramirabi. 

*  OMNIFARIOUS.  adj\  {omn^ium.  Latin.} 
Of  all  varieties  or  kinds.— Thefe  particles  roald 
oever  of  themfeives,  by  ommfariaus  kinds  of  mo- 
tion,  wliether  fortuitoos  or  mechanical,  have  fall- 
en into  this  vifibie  fyftem.  BentUf^^ 

But  if  thou  ommfarious  drinks  wonldft  brew, 
Befides  the  orchard*  ev'ry  hedge  and  bufli 
Affords  affiftance.  PbiSps. 

*  OMNIF£ROUS.^4'.[siKw and ylr%  Latin.] 
AU-bearing.  Did, 

*  OMNIFICK.  eidf.  [ommj  mdfad^,  Lat.]  Aft- 
creating.*—  1 

Silence*  ye  troubled  wavee,  and  thou  deep* 
peace  I 
Said  then  th'  ommtjlek  Word.  Miftm. 

*  OMNIFOHM,  adj.  [omnij  an^  JhrmUh  Lat.] 
Having  every  (hape*  J)iS» 

*  OMNIGENOUS,  ai^'.  [emnf^Mttf,  Lat.]  Coo. 
afting  of  ail  kinds*  DiS* 

*  OMNIPAHITY. «./  [ommj  aad  far,  Latin.] 
General  equality.— Their  ovra  wOilLiog  beads 
aftd,  without  commandment  of  the  word,  to 
wit,  oMMf/teirrnr  of  churchmen.  fTkite. 

*  OMNIPOTENCE. )  n./.  {enm^Htntia^  Lat.) 

*  OMNIPOTENCY.j  Almighty  power;  unli- 
mited  powers- 
Whatever  fortune 

Can  give  or  take,  love  wants  not*  or  defpiles; 

Or  by  bis  own  ammfotema  foppiies.  Jiemhamt, 
«-As  the  foul  bears  the  image  of  the  divine  wif- 
dom,  fo  this  pa^rt  of  the  body  repreicnts  the  omnd- 
potency  of  God*  whilft  it  is  able  to  pcfform  (bch 
wonderful  effeds.  fnUhu.'^Tbc  greateft  danger 
is  from  the  greateft  power»  and  that  viomm^tencj. 
Tillot/on,'- 

Eternal  wifdom  is  theb  guide. 

Their  help„  omnipotence,  JUdifon, 

WiH  omnipotence  negled  to  fave 

The  fulTrijig  virtue  of  the  wife  and  brave  I  Pope* 

*  OMNIPOTENT,  adj,  [omnipotens,  Latin.] 
Almighty ;  powerful  without  limit ;  aU-powcrfbl. 
— ^You  were  alfo,  JufMtet^  a  fwan,  for  the  love  of 
Leda :  oh  omn^tent  love !  how  near  the  god  drew 
to  the  complexion  of  a  gooie !  SMk.  Merry  Wrvei. 
-*Th€  peried  being  muft  needs  be  ontnipotemt ;. 
both  as  felf-esiftent  and  as  inamenfe';  for  he  diat 
is  ielf-exiftent,  having  the  power  of  being,  hath 
the  power  of  ail-being,  e^ual  to  the  cattfe  of  alW 
behYg*  which  is  to  be  ommpatent.  Grew, 

*  OMNIPRESENCE. «./.  [mnnis  Midpr^enj, 
Lat]    Ubiquity ;  unbounded  prefenccw— 

He  alfo  went 
Invifible,  yet  ftaid ;  fnch  privilege 
Hath  (mmpre/etue.  Mtiton^s  Paradije  Lofi. 

Adam,  thou  know'ft  his  omn^efinec  t^^^s 
Land,  fea,  and  air.  MUtonfs  Paradife  mfi. 

—If  my  foul  can  have  its  efiedual  energy  upon 
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ffi J  body  ^ridi  etfei  wkh  Imw  bvcIi  more  faciUty 
can  a  being  of  imaMnle  odfteooe  md  ommprefince^ 
of  mfintte  wifikno  and  powcr^  goreni  a  great  but 
fiBite  univerie  I  Hak* 

*  OMNIHtBS£NT.  a«^.  [mmis  and  fnt/hUf 
Latiti.]    Ubtqakary  3  prelSnit  in  every  place.-- 

Omaifcient  aBafter,  vmrnprfent  king, 
To  tliee»  to  tiiee»  my  laft  (fiftreft  I  bring.  Prior. 

*  OMNISCIENCE.  \n.  f.  [omnu  and  /etentiih 
*OMNISCIENCT.)Latiii.l  Boondlefs  know- 

ledge;  infinite  wifdom*^— la  all  this  mifcdnftruc- 
tion  of  my  adioM*  as  I  favre  no  judge  but  God 
above  me»  lo  I  can  bave  cxsofort  to  appeal  to  his 
omniftiaue.  Kmg,  Glar/f/.^Thinking  by  leCire- 
ment  to  obfcure  bmiifelf  firmn  -God>  Adapi  infring- 
ed tbe  mmmfiiauj^  and  eflential  ubiqaitT  of  bis 
Maker.  JBtrvwii.-**Aii  immede  being  does  nangdy 
fiU  tbe  foul  \  and  dmnipotnqr,  ^mw^tiintjf  and 
infinite  goodneft*  enlaige  the  ^INrity  white  it  iztly 
looks aponttwm.  Mtumet. 

Since  thoo  boaft'ft  th'  4mm/tiL)iee  of  a  G^> 
Say  in  what  eraany  of  Sebaftian's  Ibitlt 
Unknown  Come,  fo  l^ath'd  a  crime  id  iodg'd  ? 
.     .  Dryden* 

*  OMNISCiSNT.  tiij.  [rt^mu  ami  )kw,  Latin.] 
Infinitely  wife;  kxiBWia^  without  bomidt;  kliov^ 
iag  every  tlifng.-^By  no  mespas  tnift  to  yomr  own 
judgment  alone )  for  no  man  is  ^mmJHmt.  Bacon* 

What  can  'fcape  the  eye         v 

Of  God  afl-feeingy  or  daceive  his  heart 

Owum/eimt.  Mtkoi^s  Papad»fr  Lofi. 

—That  which  is  prefent  cannot  but  be  known  by. 
him  who  is  omanfeitnu  Smtb^-^t  Is  one  of  the  na- 
tural notions  beioogiog  to  the  Supreme  Beings  to 
conceive  of  bim  Vbil  he  is  cwudfeieat.  WUMnsJ^ 
OtrntrnfaeMt  OMftcry  omnipiefent  king» 

To  thee,  to  thee^  my  laft  diftrefs  I  bring.  Pri^r. 

*"  OMNISCIOUS.  a^.  [omnh  atyi  fcwt  Latin*] 
AlUfcnowiag.  lifot  ia  ow.-«-I  date  tiot  pranoonoe 
hhn  ommi/ihmy  that  being  an  attribote  individually 
proper  to  tbe  Godhead.  MaAewii  m  Prw> 

OMNIUM.  [Lat.  i.  t.  Of  aii.1  A  term  of 
finance,  denoting  all  the  partkuisrs  included  in  the 
coatnift  betaken  govenunent  and  the  public  for 
a  loan  ;  ftieb  as'  3  or  4  per  cents,  fettery  tickets  at 
a  ftipolatcd  price,  annuities  for  certain  terms,  &e. 

«  OftfNl VOROUS.  €dj.  [fltmis  and  twro,  Ut.] 
An-devoariag.  DiS. 

OMOA,  a  Spanifli  town  and  fortification  on 
the  S.  fide  of  tbe  bay  of  Honduras,  K.  Lat.  15. 50. 
W.  Loo.  S9.  50.  from  London.  It  is  tbe  key  to 
tbe  bay  ;  aadfuch  is  the  depth  of  the  w^ter,  that 
fliipi  of  any  burden  may  ride  in  the  harbour  with 
iafety.  It  is  a  pfaioe  of  the  otmoft  importance  to 
Spain,  aa  the  regifter  ihips  to  and  firom  Guatima- 
U  are  feat  to  it  In  the  tioM  of  war.  Tiie  town 
was  firft  eftablifhed  ih  1751,  under  the  command 
of  Don  Jofeph  Antonio  De  Fahno.  A|  that  pe- 
riod tbe  inbaMtantt  were  about  40  white  men,  60 
mulattoea  and  free  negroes,  and  aoo  Oaves  to  the 
king  of  Spain;  and  the  military  force  confifted  of 
about  30  fohliers,  befides  officers.  The  fort  was 
origiaalty  compofed  of  iknd  confined  in  boarded 
oofen,  and  fiiced  with  hatf^bnmt  bf icks.  It  wu 
defended  by^t«  fine  brafs  a4-pounders  mounted, 
4  or  5  troogunapfdiflhvntbores;  and  fome  field- 
pieces.  The  Spaniards,  fenfiUe  of  the  import- 
aooe  of  the  pfane^  afterwaids  fortffied  it  at  anin- 


credible«apenee#  the  ftones  of  which  tbe  wiHs  ai» 
built  having  been  ndfed  from  the  iea,  and  broug^ 
from  tbe  diftance  of  so  leagues.  Theie  waHs  aie 
iaid  to  be  30  feet  high,  and  18  feet  m  thickneft; 
The  outworks  were  abt  completely  finiibed  in 
X776,  though  1000  men  ^d  then  been  employed 
npon  them  for  ao  yeara.  in  the  end  of  that  year, 
an  eapedition  was  undeitaken  againft  tins  fortrefi^ 
in  conleqnenoe  of  one  fonned  by  the  Spaniards 
stgainft  the  BritiOi  logowood  cutters  in  the  bay  of 
Hondttfaa  and  on  the  Moiquito  fliore.  The  es* 
pedition  was  fiiccfefifol,  but  ew  troops  did  not 
long  keep  poflbffion  of  die  pbu*.  It  ie  hard  to 
fiiy  whether  the  oonrage  and  magnanimity  of  our 
troops  in  taking  thb  fort,  or  the  condoft  of  tbcfar 
evacuation  of  it  deferve  moft  £ime.  Tbe  latter 
was  effi*aed  wttfaont  the  lofs  of  a  man,  afber  they 
had  ipiked  aH  the  guns,  and  deftnoyed  the  ftorea 
and  ammunition* 

OiMOfi,  an  ifland  of  Deranaric,  so  dte.Gmt 
Sdt)  somites  &  of  Ctirfoer. 
.    OMOL8,  a  mountkin.  \afi  TbeOaly.  Fhr.  JSm. 

OMOLON,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  wtich  rtns  into 
the  Kolima ;  %o  miles  ESE.  of  NizneS  Norimimi. 
OMONT^mtownnf  Fj-ance^  intbedcp.4£the 
Ardenaes ;  so  miles  S.  of  Charlerille. 

OMOPHAGIA,  an  ancient  Gmk  frfdvaVin 
honour  of  Bacch usOho^haqos;  Thisftftiaai 
vhA  obfenped  u  the  fame  manner  With  6ie'eiber 
,&ftivals  ofrBacchus^  in  whfeh  they  counlerCeited 
nudaeft.  What  was  peculiar  to  it,  waa,  that 
the  worfhmpers  ufied  to  eat  the  eotsaito  of  geata, 
raw  and  bloody,  in  hnitation  of  the  god,  who.wlw 
foppofed  to  do  the  lame  thing. 

OM0PHA006,  [Or.<.#,  an  eat<rtff  Fawflefii.] 
a  fimaroe  of  Bacchus,    flee  laft  article* 

*  OMOPLATE.  a./  t/c^*  and  irx«tK.]  The 
ihoulder  blade.  iDiff. 
OMOREA.  See  MTTMOCtMV,  i  S3« 
OMPANORATHS,  prief^  of  Madagaicar,  who 
are  alfo  fchooknafters  anQ  teach  Arabic  and  wri- 
ting. Their  books  are  chiefly  eittads  from  the 
Kdraq. 

OMPHACINE  OIL,  a  wfcous  brown  iuioe  et- 
tisaaed  from  green  dli^es.  With  this  od  the  an* 
dent  Atmlbta,  when  gohug  to  wrtftle^  anointed 
tbemTdvetf )  and  when  that  gymnafticixercile  Was 
over,  they  rolled  themftlves  in  the  6nd,  wbfph, 
mixing  with  the  oil  and  fweat  on  thev  bodies, 
conftitnted  tbe  traiMBNTA  fo  highly  efteettMed  in 
the  core  of  feveral  diieafcs.  This  prcdoos  medi* 
cine  was  carefolly  fcraped  off  the  body  of  the 
athlete  with  a  kind  of  inftrvment  fomethitig  like  a 
comb,  which  was  eaMed  JirigUis ;  and  fuch  was 
the  demand  for  the  ioapings,  that  they  wei«*a 
very  lucrative  article  <tf  trade. 

OMPHALS,  in  fiibulous  hiftory,.a  qaeed  of 
Lydia,  <faugfater  of  Jardanus.  She  manied  TmcK 
Ins,  who  at  his  death  left  her  miftrea  of  hit  king- 
dom.  Omphale  had  been  informed  of  the  gicat 
exploits  of  Hercules,  and  wiihed  to  lee  fo  illuftii- 
eus  a  hero.  Her  wifli  was  foon  gratified.  Aftiar 
the  murder  of  fiurytus,  Hercules  by  way  of  atone* 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  fbld  asa  flave^  that  he 
might  recover  the  nfe  of  his  fenfes.  (See  Hsacu- 
LBS,  N°  I..}  Mercury  wtfs  commiflloocd  to  fell 
him,  and  Omphale  bought  him,  and  leftored  him 
to  liberty.    The  hero  became  euamoured  of  his 
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joUlrefSy  and  tbe  queen  fafoofed  his  paffiiMiv  aikl 
liad  two  Umt  hf  lum»  Agelaus  and  Lamoo  ;  from 
whom  were  defceoded  Gygbs  and  Croisus; 
though  fome  make  tbefe  Lydian  monarcbs  Qiring 
from  AlcKuf»  a  ion  of  Herculesy  by  one  of  the 
licmsde  iienrants  of  Omphale.  (See  Ltdia»  §  a.) 
Hercules  »  reprefented  by  the  poets  as  (b  defpe- 
ralely  enamourad  of  the  queen*  that*  to  coociliate 
her  eteem,  he  l^un  by  her  fide  among  her  wo* 
men,  while  flie  coveicd  herfelf  with  the  libn^s 
Ikin,  and  armed  herfelf  with  the  club  of  the  heroy 
often  ftriking  hinv  ^th  her  iandals  for  the  nncctath 
manner  wi^  wfai^  he  held  the  dlftaffi  8cc* 
.  OMPHALEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  trian- 
drift  ordery  belonging  to  tiie  monoecia  dafs  of 
plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  hUiking  with 
thofe  of  which  the  prder  is  donbtfuL  The  male 
calyx  10  tetnphyllous;  there  is  no  corolla;  the 
feceptacle  into  which  the  antherse  are  funk  is 
ovate.  The  female  calyx  and  cbroUa  are  as  in  the 
male ;  the  ftigma  trifid;  the  capfule  caraous  and 
trilocuUtf*  with  one  feed.    There  are  two  l^wcies. 

OMtaALOCELE,  umbilical  hernia.  Sue  Sua- 
otar»  LuUsf, 

QMPHALOMANTIAf  a  fpca>s  4if  ditination, 
pretended  to  by  midwifes,  of  fomtelling  how  mar 
liy  more  chUdttu'  a  ui^oman  is*  to  have,  frbtk  th^ 
kiiots  oo  the  umliilical  cord.     . 

OMFHALO^MtSBUTxatc,  in  anatomy.  Alt 
fostufes  are  wrapped  up  in  at  leaft  two  ooats  cr 
membranes ;  moft  of  them  have  a  thhd  called  dd^ 
iamtoUUi  w  urautry.'  Some,  as  the  dog*  cat,  hare, 
&c.  have  a  fourth,  which  has  two  blood^veflels, 
viz.  a  vein  and  an  arteryv  called  omphah-fnejmte* 
ricjf  becauie  paffing  along  tbe  ftring  to  the  navel, 
and  terminating  in  the  mefentery. 

OMPHALOPTEIL    See  next  article. 

^  OMPHALOPTICK. »./.  [i/ifttXH  and  •v7i»<vO 
An  optic  glafs  that  is  convex  on  both  fides,,  com- 
monly called  a  coovte  lens.  DiS. 

OBiPHALOS,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  ia- 
credlto  Jupiter. 

OMPOMPANOOSUCK,  a  rapid  river  of  Ver- 
moot,  which  rifes  in  Tunbridge,  Orange  county, 
and  ruunmg  SB.  falls  into  the  Connedicut,  above 
Dactmouth  College. 

OMRAH,  a  man  of  the  firft  rank  in  the  Mogul 
empire ;  a  nobleman.  It  is  the  plural  of  tbe  Ara- 
bic ameer, 

OMRAUTTY,  a  town  of  bidoftan,  in  Berar, 
ao  miles  S£.  of  fillichpour.  Lon.  78.  i6*  £•  Lat. 
40.  SS'  N. 

OMSK,  a  town  and  fort^of  Ruffia,  in  Tobolik, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Ofu  and  the  Iitifch,  built  in 
X716,  with  a  garrifon ;  a6c  miles  S£.  of  Tobolik. 

OMTCHOU,  a  river  of  Thibet. 

OMTRA,  a  town  of  Japan,  in  Ximo  ifle. 
.    (i.)  *  ON.  pnp»  [aetit  Dutch ;  an,  German.] 
I.  It  is  put  before  the  vrord,  which  fignjfies  that 
.  which  is  under,  that  by  which  any  thing  is  fup- 
ported,  which  any  thing  ftrikes  bv  falling,  wfaioti 
any  thiny  covers,  or  where  any  thing  is  &ed.— 
He  IS  not  loUmg  m  a  lewd  love  bed, 

But  on  his  knees  at  medtUtion.  SJM. 

What  news?*- 

—Richmond  is  on  Che  feas<— 

— Thsre  let  him  fiafc  and  be  (he  feiss^  him. 
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Difttaaed  tetroc  kiew  not  what  was  beft ; 
Oh  what  determination  to  abide.  Dtmiei* 

How  fooo  hath  Time,  tbe  fiibtiie  thief  of 
youth, 
Stol'n  M  his  wing  my  three  and  tweutiedi  year. 

Miitim. 
As  fome  to  witnefs  truth,  HeaVn's  call  obey, 
So  fome  w  earth  muft,  to  confirm  it,  ftay. 

Drydea, 

They  Hooping  low, 

Perch'd  on  the  double  tree.  Drydem 

On  me,  mi  me  let  all  thy  fury  fall.  Pope, 

ft.  It  is  put  before  any  thing  that  is  the  iiibjed  of 

a^on.— 

Tb'  unhappy  huiband,  hufbaad  now  do  more, 
.  Did  08  bis  mheful  harp  his  loia  deplore.  Dr^ 

3.  Noting  addidon  or  accumulation. — 

Mifchiefa.  on  miichief s  greater  ftilL    Drydeu. 

4.  Noting  a  itate  of  progreffiim^-T* 

HoMseris!  whither  on  thy  way  ib  laft  ? 
This  leada  to  tovm.  Dryden, 

5.  It  fonictimes  notes  elemtian.—- 

Chttie  next  a  provmce  for  thy  vineyard's  leign. 

On  hills  above,  or  in  the  lowly  plain.    l}rydetu 

The  fpadous  firmament  o«  high.       Addifm, 

6.  Noting  af^oach  or  invafioo.— 

Their  navy  ploughs  the  wat'ry  main. 
Yet  ibon  expe^  it  08  your  ihore  again.  XNW/9. 

7.  Noting  dependence  or  i^iante.— Ox  God's 
providence  and  on  your  bounty,  all  their  prefent 
tupport  and  future  hopes  depend.  SmeUrufgem  8. 
At,  noting  place. — 

On  each  fide  her. 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys.  Shak, 

9.  It  denotes  the  motive  oc  oocafion  of  any  thing. 
— ^The  fame  prevalence  of  genius,  the  vrorld  can- 
not pardon  your  concealing,  on  the  £uBe  confider- 
ation.  Drifden.^Tht  joy.  of  a  monarch  for  the 
news  of  a  vidory,  muft  not  be  expreflfed  like  tbe 
ecltafy  of  a  harlequin  08  the  receipt  of  a  letter 
from  his  mi&eis.  Drydem^Thit  beft  way  to  be 
ufed  by  a  father  .08  any  occafion.  LocAe^^We  ab- 
ftain  on  fuch  folemn  occafionsfrom  things  lawful. 
SmeUridge.  xo.  It  denotes  the  time  at  which  any 
thing  happens :  as,  this  happened  08  tbe  firft  day. 
On  is  ufed,  I  think,  only  before  day  or  hour,  not 
before  denomination  qf  kxiger  time.— In  the  lecond 
month,  on  the  twenty-feventh  day.  Got.  viii.  14* 
XX.  It  is  put  before  tbe  ob^ed  of  fome  paffion^— 
CompafSon  08  the  king  conunands  aae  ftoop. 

Sk4Ut. 

Their  forrow  hurts  tbemfelves;'o8  him  'tis  loft. 

Dryiks. 
x».  In  forms  of  denunciation  it  is  put  txfcn  the 
thing  threatened.— 

Hence  on  thy  life ;  the  captive  maid  is  mine. 

Drydem, 
X5.  Noting  imprecation.— 

Sorrow  08  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you!  Sbak. 
X4.  Noting  invocation.-— 

On  thee,  dear  wife,  in  defints  all  alone, 
HecallM.  Dryden, 

X5.  Noting  the  ftate  of  a  thing  fired.  Thia  fenfe 
feems  peculiar,  and  is  perbq>s  an  old  corruption 
ofii/rtf.— 

—The  earth  fhook  to  fee  theheaveoa-os  fire. 

And  not  in  icar  of  your  nativity.  Sbok, 

—The  hories  burnt  at  they  ftoodfiift  tied  in  the 

ftSblBs, 
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ftaUes/or  by  dimee  tireaking  loofrv  na  up  aod 
down  with  their  tails  aod  maiKt  on  a  light  fite. 
JD»«7i^^.^Hltiioqf  glows  io  the  progrefs*  and  b^^ 
comes  m  fitey  Kke  a  chariot  wbed  by  its  own  ra- 
pidity. Ptpe,  i6*  Noting  ftrpolation  or  condition. 
— *I  can  be  fatiafied  on  move  eafy  terms.  Dnden* 
17.  Noting  diftindioo  or  oppofitton. — The  Rbo- 
dianSf  tm  the  Mber  fide,  mindftil  of,  their  for* 
mer  honour,  valiantly  repnlfed  the  enemy.  Kncllej» 
ig.  Before  kf  by  conniption,  it  ftaads  for  ^•— 
This  tempelly 
Dafhin^r  the  garment  of  tiiis  peace,  aboded 
The  fodden  breach  onU. ,  Shak, 

—A  thriving  gamefter  has  but  a  poor  trade  on* if 
who  filli  his  pockets  at  the  ^ice  of  his  reputa- 
tion. Loike.    19.  Noting  the  manner  of  an  «vent. 
Note, 
How  much  her  grace  is  altered  §n  the  fudden* 

Sbak. 
fto.  0*9  the  Ouiie  with  vpmi.    See  Upon. 

(s.)  ^  On*  adv.    i.  Forward ;  in  fucceffioo^- 
As  he  forboreone  a^,  fo  be  might  have  forbom 
ancytber,  and  after  that.aAother,  and  fo^off*  till  he 
had  fay  degrees  weakened,  and  at  length  mortified 
and  extinguiihed  the  habit  itiielf.  South<^U  the 
tenant  fail  the  landloid,  he.imift  tail  hiscreditor, 
and  he  his,  andfo.Mi;  Locktu'-^TiktS^  fmaller  par- 
tides  are  again  compofed  of  others  moch  fimaller, ' 
all  which  together  are  equal  to  all  the  pores  or 
empty  fpaces  between  them ;  and  £q  sn.perpefu- 
ally  till  you  come  to  feUd  particles,  fuch  as  bave 
no  pores.  Ne<wtoti.    %.  Forward  ^  in  progrsffiod. 
On  indeed  they  went ;  bnt  oh  1  not  &r.  Dan. 
So  iaytng,  on  he  led  bisradiatit  files.  Milton. 
My  bafting  days  fly  on  with  full  career.  Mlu 
Hopping  and  flying,  thus  they  led  him.  on 
To  the  flow  like.  Dry  den. 

What  kindled  in  the  dark  the  vital  flame, 
And  ere  the  heart  was  formed,  pufliM  on  the 
red'ntng  ftream.  SUaekmore^ 

On  with  your  tale.  Ro9ve* 

5.  In  conttnoance ;  without  ceafingi^— 

Let  them  fleep,  let  them  fleep  on, 
Till  this  ftormy  mght.be  gone.  Crajbaw. 

Sing  M,  fing  s»,  for  I  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd. 

Dryden. 
As  in  a  iev'rilh  dream  you  ftill  drink  on. 
And  wonder  why  your  thirft  is  never  gone. 

Dryd§nm 
—The  pcaiiiits  defy  the  fun ;  they  work  on  in.the 
hotteft  part  of  the  day  without  intermiilion.  Xofi^. 
4.  Not  off:  as,  he  is  neither  on  nor  off;  that  is, 
he  is  irrefolute.  5.  Upon  the  body,  as  part  of 
dreft.  His  ckxthea  were  neither  on  nor  off;  they 
were  difordered.  See  Off.— A  long  cloak  he  had 
«.  Sidnef^^^ 

Stifr  in  brocade,  and  pinch'd  in  ftays^ 
Her  patches,  paint,  and  jewels  «n.  Prior. 

A  painted  vcft  prince  VoUager  bad  on. 
Which  from  a  naked  Pid  bis  grandfire  won. 

^aekfnbtt. 

6.  It  notes  refolution  to  advance  forward  \  Jiot 
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A  tbooiand  ways,  the  nobleft  path  well  tread} 
And  bravely  on,  till  they  or  we,  or  all, 
A  common  iacrifioe-  to  honkmr  fall.      Denham. 
.  It  is  through  abadft  all  its  ^ifications  oppo^ 


kd  to  off  and 
tion,  or  prefenoe. 

($,)  On.  intoTfiO*  A  word  of  incitemeni  or  en- 
couragement to  attack ;  elliptically  for  ro  on.-^ 
Therefore  onf  or  ftrip  your  (word  ftarfc-oaked !  isr 
meddle  you  muft.  Sbak.--^  . «      ■ 

Cheerly  on^  couragions  fricDds  I  ^  Shak. 

On  then,  my  mufe  i  and  fools  and  knaves  ex- 
pofe.  Toimg* 

(4.)  On,  in  ancient  geography,  a  city  of  £gypt» ' 
(acred  to  the  fun,  and  by  the  Greeks,  on  that  ac- 
count, called  HeHo^oHi.  (See  Hsliopolis,  §  i.) 
It  was  remarkable  for  the  wifdom  and  learning  of 
its  priefthood,  and  for  the  fpacious  buildings  in 
which  they  cultivated  the  ftudies  of  pbilofophy 
and  aftronomy.  The  priefts^of  On  were  efteemed 
more  nobl:*  than  all  the  other  priefts  of  Egypt* 
and  were  always  minifters  of  date,  owing  to  their 
high  antiquity  and  great  learning.  Bp.  Warbur- 
ton  affirms  that  they  hekl  the  fy(tem  which  now 
diftinguiihes  the  name  of  Copernicus;  anid  that 
Prthagoras  redeived  it  from  OEHUPHiSt  a  prieffc 
or  On,  and  brought  it  into  Greece. 

ONA,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  in  Irkutfl:,  which  runs 
mto  the  Udo,  at  MungaUma. 

ONiEUM,  an  andent  town  and  promontory  oC 
Dalmatia.  Uv.  xliii,  r.  19. 

ONANCOCK,  a  town  of  Virginia.  Lon.  75.- 
40.  W.    Lat.  37.  45*  N. 

ONANO'SiUEN,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Cores. 

ONANIA,  or  )  terms  lately  framed  to  denote 

ONANISM,  3  the.  crime  of  felf.pollutio% 
mentioned  in  fcriptnre  to  have  been  committed  hf 
Onan.    See  Dr  Tijfot^s  Onama. 

ONANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Pope's  do- 
minions, in  the  Orvietan,  between  Aquependente 
and  Petigliano^  \ 

ONANS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep*  of  the 
Doubs ;  ift  miles  NW.  of  Blamont.  * 

ONATIAYO,  an  ifland  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean.    Lon.  138.  51.  W.    Lat.  9. 58.  S. 

ONCA.    SeeFELis,N''XXlL 

(i.)  *  ONCE.  adv.  [from  one.}  i«  One  time. 
—Trees  that  bear  moft  are  fruitful  but  once  in 
two  years,  ibirofi.— 

A  dove,  lent  forth  onet  and  again  to  fpy 

Green  trees  and  ground.  Milton. 

Once  every  nu>m  he  march'd,  amd  oncf  at 

night.  Cowley. 

-->Y€ii  came  out  like  forae  great  monarch  to  take 

a  town,  but  orxe  a  year,  as  it  were  for  your  diver* 

fion.  Dryden*^. 

O  virgin !  daughter  of  eternal  night. 

Give  me  this  once  thy  labour  to  fuftain 

My  tight,  and  execute  my  juft  difilain.    Dryi. 
In  your  tunefol  lays, 

Onto  more  refoond  the  great  Apollo's  praife. 

LAfingleiinOi-^Who  this  heir  is,  be  does  not 
oiue  tell  us.  Imke.    3.  The  (ame  time^— 

.  At  emu  with  him  they  roie; 
.  Their  rifing  all  at  onu  was  as  the  found 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.  Mtoe^ 

Fir'd  with  this  thought,  at  one^  he  .ilrain'Ak 

the  breaft,  

And  on  the  lips  a  bumi^  kiis  impreft'd.  Jiryd^ 
4*  At  a  pnint  of  time  iadivihble.*- 

Night 
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Kigbt  atmeoD,  not  b^r  dfefrees  pBep>rgd> 
But  atl  at  fmce  ;  at  mrv  the  wloda  arife^ 
The  tliaiidere  rolk  MHyd&n. 

-—Now  that  the  fixed  ftare,  hf  realbn  of  their  im- 
nenfe  diftaooe^  appear 'like  pomts^  ualeia  fo  far 
as  their  light  is  dilated  by  refradion,  nay  appear 
fittft  hence»  that  when  the  moon  paflea  over  them 
and  ecKpfes  tfaem,  their  light  «aiii(hei»  not  gradu- 
ally like  that  of  the  planetSf  but  all  at  oner.  Mw- 
ton.    5*  Onetiaaet  though  no  more.-*- 

Fulcinus*  tbofe  ill  deeds  that  fully  fome. 
In  bhiod  Me9  tainted*  like  a  current  run 
from  the  lewd  fiither  to  the  lewder  fon.    Dryd. 
«•  At  the  time  immediate.-— This  hath  all  its  force 
at  ofMi  upon  the  firft  impneffion.  jUterksry.    y. 
9bvmerly ;  at  a  former  time. —  ' 

Thereon  his  antes  and  once  lovM  portrait  lay« 

Thither  omr  fetal  marriage-bed  convey.    jDimA* 

My  foul  had  mue  fomc  foolifh  fondnefs  for 

thee^ 

But  hence  'ti»  gone.  Addtfim. 

S.  Onf  feenu  to  be- rather  a  noun  than  an  vlvertv 

when  it  has  a/ before  it>  and  when  it  is  joined 

witbanadjedlve:  as,  thUmue,  thatwte. 

(s.)  Omcb,  in  zoology.  See  Felis,  IT  XXVIL. 
'    ONCHBSTUS,  an  andent  town  of  Bceotia. 

(lO  *  ONE.  adj.  [ant  4«M»  Saxon.^  «»»  Dutch ; 
elih'  German  \  i*.  Or.]  !•  Lefa  than  two;  fingle ; 
denoted  by  an  unit^—  * 

The  man  he  knew  was  one  that  wtlling1y» 
For  one  good  look  would  hazard  all.      Dtmki, 
-^Pindann  the  poet«  and  on^  of  the  wlieft,  ac- 
knewkdged  atfo  one  Ood  the  moft  htgh»  to  be  the 
father  and  creator  of  all  things.    Rakigbv^ 

Love  him  by  parts  in  all  your  nurn'rousraee. 
And  from  tbofe  parts  form  00^  collected  grace; 
Then  when  you  have  refin'd  to  that  degree^ 
Imagine  all  is  one^  asd  think  that  onris  he. 

Dryden.' 

%,  Indiifinttely ;  any ;  fome  one.— 

We  (hall 

Prefent  our  fervioe  to  a  fine  new  prince, 

40»»«0f  thefedays.     •  Shmk. 

I  took  pains  to  make  thee  fytzk ;  taught  thee 

each  hour 

One  thrBg  or  other.  Sbak,  Tempe^. 

3*  It  is  added  to  any.^-Wben  antf  om  heareth  &e 

word  of  the  kingdom,  and  underftandeth  it  not, 

then  con^eth  the  wicked  one  and  catcheth  away 

that  which  was  fewn  in  the  heait.  Mmtt.  ztii^  19. 

—•If  any  em  prince  made  a  felicity  in  this  tifo,  and 

left  fair  fame  after  death,  without  the  love  of  his 

fubjedtsy  there  were  fome  colour  to  defpiib  it. 

Suckling*  4*  Diffemnt ;  diverfe :  oppofed  Xo\aMher. 

•-^Wh^t  a  precious  comforo  to  have  ft>  many,  like 

brothers,   commanding   mii  anothet^s   fortunes. 

Mak,-^^  is  one  thtngrto  dmw  outlines' tNie«*  the 

features  like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  colouring 

tolerable,  and  another  thing  to*  «udBfe  ott  thieur 

jgracefuL  Brydim. — SuppoTe  the  comdiofrdeptb  oi 

the  fea,  taking  outplace  with  another^  to  be  about 

a  quarter  of  a  tBLM^Ewnut^r^t  is  ,4Mi^.  thing  to 

think  right,  ^d  «ii»/A»r  thing  «o  know  tiie  rijsfct 

way  to  lay  om*^  tbongbts  before  others.    Locku 

-^My  legs  were  clofed  together  by«ib  many  wrap* 

pen  ^  over'another^pm  (looked  lik«  ao  Bgyp- 

tian  mummy.  Adt^/hk^^fitPt^  can  be  no  nealoB 

why  we  ihouM  prefer  any  otu  adtion  to  another^ 
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but  bfuraow  we  have  greater  hu^eaor  sdvanfsge 
fipom  the  om  than  from,  the  otmy*  SmtMdge,-^ 
-*Two  bones  rubbed  hard  agslnft  mt  another f  or 
with  a  file,  pradoce  a  fctidfineU.  Arhmtkmton  Ai> 
mentJ^^At  em  time  they  hee^  then-  patients  fo 
warm,  as  almoft  to  ftiie  then,  and  all  of  a  fudden 
the  cold  regimen  is  in  vognew  Baker  on  Learminf. 
5.  One  of  two  oppofedto  the  othor^^hSL  from 
the^fw  fide  of  heaven  unto  tkeotber^  whether  there 
hath  been  any  foch  tbin|  as  this.  Dent.  iv.  ^.— 
Both  the  matter  of  the  ftone  and  march^te,.  had 
been  at  once  flokl  bodies,  tiliMi^cf  tbcvt  proba- 
bly the  marchafite,  firft  growing  bard,  the  otber^  as 
being  yet  of  a  mom  yickliog  confiftence,  aocom- 
modated  Itfelf  to  the  banter's  figure.  Beyie.  6. 
Not  many ;  the  fame. — ^The  chorck  it  therefore 
one^  though  the  membera  may  be  many  ;  bec^ufe 
they  all  agree  in  one  fiuth*  There  ta  ow  Lord  and 
one  £tith,  and  that  truth  once  delivered  to  the  fainu, 
which  whofoe^MT  Aall  receive^  evdirace  and  pro- 
fels,  muft  neoeflarily  be  accounted  one  in  refer- 
cnoe  to  that  profemon :  for  if  a  oompasy  of  be> 
Hevevs  heoome  a  church  by  bciieviugt  they  muft 
alfo  become  one  efaureh  by  bditving  aav  trnth* 
Pearjon*  y.  Particulary  ooe.^-- 
Otar  day  wheit  Phmbe*  fohr. 

With  aU  her  baiid^  was  &rfta«nng  die  chafe, 

Thianymph».quitntnr'd  with  heat  offeorcking 
air^ 

flat  down  to  reft.  ^en/er. 

One  day,  in  turning  fome  uncnltur'd  ground, 

In  hopes  4  free*ikone  quarry  might  be  fonnd, 

Hu  mattock  met  refiftaace^  and  beboU, 

A  caiket  burft,  with  diamonds  filled,  and  gold. 

Baru. 
S.  Some  fotore.-* 

Heaven  waxeth  old,  and  all  the^iheres  above 

Shall  one  day  funt,  > 

But  the  fool  fiirvives  and  lives  for  aye.  Daviei. 

(a.)*  Oke.  ».  /  LThere  are  many  ufos  of  the 
word  oi^f  which  ferve  to  denominate  it  a  fabftan. 
tive,  though  (brae  of  them  ma|r  feem  rather  to 
make  it  a  pronoon  relative,  and  fome  amy  perhaps 
be  confidered  ascoofiftent  with  the  nature  of  an 
adjedive,  the  fubftantive  being  vnderftoodJ]  i. 
A  fingie  perfon.— 

Uonehy  one  you  wedded  all  the  world. 

She  yon  ktUM  woitki  be  vnpsvallel'd.  Skak, 
•^Although  the  beauties,  riches,  honours,  fciences, 
virtues,  and  pcrMHons  of  a&  men  were  in  the  pre- 
(ent  poi&flioo  of  one^  vet  fomewhat  beyond  and 
above  all  this  would  ftill  be  fought.  Ho^kr. — 
Prom  his  loftv  ftepd  he  flew. 

And  raifing  ^v  by  om  the  fuppllant  crew, 

Ta  comfbtteach.  Bin^*e  Kntgfy^t  TaU. 

If  one  muft.  be  rejeded,  one  fucceed^ 

Make  him  my  Lord,  withia  wkofe  failMil  breaft 


.  is^fix'd  my  image,  and  who  loves  mebeft.  Dryd. 
When  join'd  is  onr,  the  good,  the  foir,  the 
great, 
.  Defoesds  to  view  the  mules  humble  feat.  GranKf. 
ai  A  fingte  nufoor  aggregate.^ 

It  is  one  thing  only  as  a  heap  is  snr. 

Miatkmore, 
3*  The  fiiA  hour^-r- 

'Tm  'tis.iMu  ^Ndodr,^  our  dance  of  cuftom 
Letwndt.fol^  Sk0k.  Mb/ifS^  Wkm  ^ Mind. 
4*  The  fame  thing. 
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ianlWer'dnot  agaitt!  ^ 

But  that's  all  one.  Shak. 

—To  be  in  the  uoderftanding,  and  not  be  urt- 
derftood,  h  all  oi^e  as  to  fay  any'ihingis  httd^B 
Dot  in  the  underftandiiig.  LoeAe.  y.A  perfoitV  in- 
defiiiiteiy  and  1oofe<— A  good  acquaintance  ^itii 
method  will-greatly  affift  every  one  in  ranging  hd- 
man  aflBiirs.  ffatt/  Lope.  6.  A  perfon,  by  wsry 
GfeniDence.—       ^  .  .  ^^  .  . 

My  father  king  of  Spain  was  reckoned  00^9 

The  wifeft  prince  that' there  bad  reign*d,  •  Shak. 
7.  A  difttnd  or  particular  perfon.— Birds  will 
Icam  one  of  another.  Bac(m*j  Nat.  ffj^.—No  na- 
tions are  wholly  aliens  and  ftrai^gers  the  one  to 
the  other.  Jlbrdi//  HofyPFar.^The  obedience df 
the  one  to  the  call  of  grace,  when  the  other,  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fu(ficicnt,  ^f  "not  an  -equal  meafuVe, 
obeys  not,,  may  reafonably  be  imputed  to  the 
humble,  mklleable,  metting  temper.  Hammond.-^ 
One  or  othe|r-1ees  a  little  box  whrdh  was  carried 
away  with  her,  and  ib  difcovefr?  her  to  her  friends. 
Drfifff.'   8.  Perfbn's  united.— 

As  I  have  made  ye  one^  lords,  hne  remain. 

Shai. 
9.  Concord;  agreement ;  one  mmd. — ^The  king 
was  vireH  inllrudted-how  to  carry  himfdf  betyi^een 
Ferdinando  and  Phjlip,  refolving  to  keep  them  at 
omvnOnm  themfelves.  Bacon's  Henry  W\, — He  h 
not  at  on^'Wtth  himfelf  what  account  to  give  of  it. 
Tillot/on.  10.  [On  Pon^  French.  It  is  ufed  foifiet- 
times  as  a  general  or  indefinite  nominative  for  any 
man,  any  perfor.  For  one  the'EhgUlh  formei-ly 
ufed  men  ;  as,  they  live  obfiurely^  men  kno*w  not 
bow  ;  or  die  dhfeurely^  men  mark  not  when*  Af^ 
cbam.  For  which  it  would  nowbefaid,  oneknow'^ 
not  hoqvt  otte  kno*UfS  not  when  ;  or,  it  is  not  known 
bow,]  Any  perfon  ;.any  man  indeftnilely.'— It  ii 
not  io  worthy  to  be  brought  to  herolcal  efedts  hj 
fortune  or  neceflity,  like  Ulylfes  iaiid  ^neas,  as  by 
one*s  own  choice.  Sidney. — One  may  be  little  the 
wifer  for  reading  iKis  dialogue.  Sidneys—One  ^0VL\iL 
imagine  thefe  to  be  the  cxpreflions  of  a  man  blef- 
fed  with  eafe,  affluence,  and  power,  Atterbury, 
—For  provoking  of  urine,  one  f^iould  begin  with 
the  gentleft  fir  ft.  Arhutb.  on  Alifn,— -Tor  fortit 
time  one  was  not  thought  to  underltand  Ariftotle, 
unlefii  he  bad  read  him  with  Averroes's  comment. 
Baker.  11.  A  perfon  of  particular  charadler. — 
Then  moft  you  fpeak 

Of  (WW  that  lov'd  not  wifely,  but  too  well ; 

Of  one  not  eafily  jealous.  Shak.  Othello. 

With  4rves  and  fortunes  trufting  one 

Who  fo  difcreetly  us'd  his  own.  ifatler. 

—Edward  I.  was  one  who  very. well  knew  Ivow  to 
ufe  vidory,  as  well  as  obtain  rt.  HaJe* — 

One  who  contemned  divine  and  human  laws. 

Dryden, 
Forgive  me,  if  that  title  T  afford 

To  one  whom  nature  meant  to  be  a  lord.  Hartem 
12.  One  has  fometimes  a  plural,  either  when  i( 
ftands  for  perfons  indefinitely ;  as,  the  great  ones 
tf  the  wdrtd;  or  when  it  relates  to  fomething 
goisg  before,  and  is  only  the  reprefentative  of  the 
antecedent  uoun.  This  relative  mode  of  fpeech, 
whether  fingular  or  plural,  is  in,  my  ear  not  very 
f^fgant,  yet  ia  ufed  by  good  authors. — Hence  with 
your  Httle  omes.  «%«*,— Thefe  fuccefies  are  more 
Vol.  XYI.  Part  I. 
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gkwiow  which  Wng*  benefit  to  the  world,  than 
♦fuch  ruinous  ones  m  are  dyed' in  human  blood. 
Olarrville.*^^c  that  will  overlook  the  true  reafon 
of  a  thing  which  is  but  one,  may  eafily  find  many 
Mdonest  error  being  hafinite.  7«(/d//d^.— The  fol- 
lowing plain  rules  and  direOrfons,  are  not  the  lefs 
ufeful  b^aufe  thcjr  are  plain  ones.  Atterbury.^ 
Th'ere  are  many  whofe  waking  thoughts  are  whol- 
ly employed' o^  their  fleeping  o»«.  ^j&^^^/or.  13. 
One  another  Is  a  mode  of  fpeech  very  frequent ; 
•as  thfy  tdve  one  another ;  that  is,  one  of  them  loves 
}another\  f  the  Jlorm  heats  the  trees  againfi  one 
atiotner ;  that"  is,  one  againfi  another., — In  derni- 
er at  ic^l)gOverriments,  war  did  commonly  unite 
the  minds  of  mcu  ;  when  they  had  enemies  abroad 
they  did  hot  contend  with  one  another  at  home. 
'Daveneiht* 

(3O  Omb,  in  geogfaphv,  a  cape  of  Afripa,  in 
Barbary^'nearthc  mouth  ot  the  Mulvia,  in  Talenfin. 

(i.)  *  One  berry,  n.f.  [aeonitumt  Lat.]  Wolfs 
bane)  or  monk's  bane. 

(».>Okb  berry.  SteAcoNiTUM,  and  Paris, 
•N'V.-, 

One  bladb#  a  fpecies  of  Convallaria. 
'    ONEBY,  a  town  of  Lincoln,  W.  of  Stamford. 

ONEEHOURA,  and  )  two  fmall  iflafids  of  that 

ONjEEHQW,  •  yclufter  which  was  difoq- 

Vered  by  Captain  Cook,  and"  by  him  called  the 
Sandwich I/lands.iSce SAUiyyncH  ishAnpi-lOnee' 
j&ottrA*  is' very  fmall,  and  ifs  chief  produce  is  yanaju 
Oneebow  is  confiderably  larger,  being  about  Xoh. 
miles  over.  Jt  is  remarkable  for  tbegreat quanti- 
ty of  excellent  y^ms  which  it  produces,  aud  Tor  a 
fweet  root  wiled  tee  or  tea\  Which  is  generally 
about  tbe  thickhefs  of  a  man'6  wrift,  though  Tome- 
times  much  larger.  This  root  which  the  natives 
commonly  bake  previous,  to  their  bringing  it  to 
market,  is  of  a  wet  clammy  nature,  and  with  pro- 
per management  makes  excellent  beer. 

♦  One  EYED.  adj.  \one  and  eye.]  Having  only  one 
eye. 

A  llgn-poft  dauber  would  difdain  to  paint 

The  oneey*d  her'oe  on  his  elephant.  Dryden. 

The  mighty  family 

Of  o««yy  brothers  haden  to  the  Ihore.  Addifon. 

(i.)ONEG»or   \  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Archan- 

(i.)  ONEGA,  J  gel,  on  the  Onega,  near  the 
White  fea ;  80  miles  SS W.  of  Archangel.-  Lon. 
1$.  10.  E.  Ferro.    Lat.  di.  i^.  N. 

{»>  3-)  Onega,  a  river  and  lake  of  Ruffia,  be- 
tween Miifcovite  Carelia,  the  territory  ot  Carga- 
{)ol,  und  Swedifti  Carelia.  The  river  is  iqo  miles 
ong  and  40  broad,  and  confimunicates  with  the 
lake  Ladoga,  and  confequently  with  Peterfburgh. 
It  rifes  in  Cargapol,  and  ^ves  name  to 

(4.)  Onega,  ^  territory  of  Huflia,  in  Archangel 
abounding  with  woods. 

(x.)  ONEOLIA,  GtWCGLiA,  or  Oneile,  a  late 
principality  of  Italy,  formerly  belonging  to  tTie 
king  of  Sardinia,  although  infulated  and  furround^ 
ed  on  all  fides  except  towards  the  fea,  by  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Genoefe;  but  in  May  180 !,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  Ligurian  republic,  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  or,  which  is  the  fame 
thing,  of  the  Frenbh  empire.  It  confift^  of  three 
valleys,  viz.  Oneglia,  (N^  i.)  Maro,  and  Prei.a« 
all  of  which  are  15  miles  frooi  the  fea>  and  con- 
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t  This  expreffion  rather  meant f  each  of  them  loves  the  other* 
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ft^  S$  towns  and  vilhge«»  3000  fiimliei,  14*000 
ibuISy  and  aoQO|men  fit  to  bear  arms.  It  abooiuitf 
with  fruits,  vinea,  and  olive  tree*,  from  which  «- 
«el]en|  wines  and  olive  oil  are  made. 

i%.)  Omccu A»  a  vallev  and  diftrid  in  the  above 
lirovincey  which  abounds  fo  much  in  fhiit  treety 
jlbat  it  appears  like  one  continued  orchard. 

^3.)  Ombolia,  a  fea  port  of  Italy,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  capiul  of  the 
-above  principality  and  dlftria.  It  has  often  been 
takf  n  and  retaken  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  as  it  is  an 
open  place.  The  French  and  Spaniards  had  pof- 
feflSon  of  it  in  1744,  but  were  driveo  out  by  the 
Piedmontefe ;  however,  they  returned  next  win- 
ter, and  again  made  themfelves  mafters  of  it.  It 
was  plundered  and  burnt  by  the  French,  on  the 
f  «3d  October  179s;  the  inhabitants  having  fired 
«pon  a  flag  of  truce,  fent  by  the  French  adoMral 
under  Capt.  Duchayta,  whereby  he  and  feveral 
others  were  wounded,  and  fix  Frenchmen  killed. 
It  was  again  taken  by  the  French  in  April  1794 ; 
but  befng  retaken  by  the  Auftrians^  was  a  thiid 
time  taken  by  the  French,  in  March  1799.  Loa« 
y.5i.E.    Lat.43.  58.N. 

(i.)  ONEIDA,  a  lake  of  New  Vork,  about  %$ 
jmiles  long  and  5  broad ;  fituated  between  Onon- 
dago,  Oneida,  and  Herkeme;- counties.  It  receives 
the  Oneida  (N°  %.)  from  the  N.,  Wood-Creek 
from  the  E.  and  fevera!  other  fmaller  rivers ;  and 
communicates  with  Lake  Ontario  on  the  W.  by 
the  Of^ego.  The  middle  part  of  it  lies  in  about 
Xon.76*'W.    Lat.43.5.  N. 

(a.)  Om  BiDA,  a  river  of  New  York,  which  runs 
Into  the  above  4ake  from  the  N. 

(3.)  Oneida,  a  county  of  New  York,  chiefly 
feated  on  the  banks  df  the  above  lake,  bounded 
'N.  by  Herkemer,  E.  by  Montgomery,  8E.  by  Ot- 
fego,  S.  by  Tyoga,  and  W.by  Onondago  counties. 
It  is  50  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  30  broad 
from  N.  to  S.  It  is  well  watered  by  various  rivers, 
and  pleafantly  variegated  with  hills  5  and  the  foil 
is  generally  fertile, 

(4)  Oneipa  Castlb,  a  fort  of  New  York,  on 
the  Geneflee,  %s  miles  S.  of  Lake  Ontario. 

OJjEIDAS,  or  Oneida  Indians,  one  of  the 
"Six  Nations  of  N.  American  Indians,  who  in? 
Iiabit  the  country  S.  of  Lake  Oneida,  in  the  above 
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ONEIREGMOS,  noaumal  polludoa. 

ONEIROCRITICA,  the  art  of  inteipretio^ 
dreamf,  or  foretelling  future  events  by  means  m 
dreams.  SeeDaEAM,  $a— -7.  Thewordisfonned 
from  the  Greek  wifm-j,  drrnm^  and  v'^im,  of  xfinr, 
judgmaa.  Some  call  it  on  b  ibocratica  ;  and  de- 
rive it  firom  nuf^  and  ugarui^  lpM^%  I  command. 
It  appears  from  various  paflages  of  Scripture,  that 
there  was,  under  the  Jewifli  difpeniation,  fuch  a 
thittg  as  foretelling  future  events  by  dreams;  but 
then,  there  were  particular  gifts  or  revelatioos  re- 
quired frir  that  purpofe.  See  Gen*  zxviiL  i  a.  xxxrii. 
xL  xli.  Dan.  ii.  W.  vii — xii«  Matth.  i.  ao.  Ads  x. 
&c.  But  as  a  humam  ArU  it  i>  doubtleiaaa  vain  and 
chimerical  as  Astbology  or  Magic. 

f  ON£IROCRITICAL.«i^'.  [mt^Mf^nW,  Gr. 
mieiPociitiaMef  Fr.  it  (hould  therefore,  according  to 
analogy,  oe  written  oniroeritkal  and  ovirsmfffi.] 
Interpretative  of  dreams^-— If  a  man  haa  no  mind 
to  pafs  by  abruptly  from  his  nnagtoed  to  his  real 
circumiUnces,  he  may  employ  himfelf  id  that  new 
kind  of  obfervation  which  my  omeiroerkUol  corre- 
fpondent  has  dire^ed  him  to  make.  Jd^J.Sped* 

ONEIROCRltlCISM,  n./  the  art  of  inter, 
preting  dreams.    See  Oneibocbitjca. 

(i.>  *  oneirocritick.  «./.  [•»i.r«^i«ic, 

Gr.]  An  interpreter  of  dreams^— Having  furveyed 
all  ranks  and  profelpons,  I  do  not  find  In  any 
quarter  of  the  town  an  oneirocrituHt  or  an  mter- 
preter  of  dreams.  jfdM/on'j  SfeSaion 

(a.)  Oneibocbitics  fignify  alfo  books  written 
on  dreams.  There  is  no  regard  to  be  had  to 
thofe  Greek  books  called  midrocriticjJ  It  is  in- 
deed furprifing  that  the  patriarch  of  Conftantino- 
ple,  and  others,  fliould  have  writteh  on  fuch  a 
fubjed.  Rigault  has  given,  a  colledion  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  works  of  this  kind  3  one  attri- 
buted to  Aftrampfichus ;  another  to  Nicepbonu, 
patriarch  of  Conftantinople ;  with  the  trearifes  of 
Artemidorus  and  Achmet.— ^But  the  books  them- 
felves are  mere  reveries ;  a  kind  d  waking  dreams, 
to  explain  and  account  ioxJUepmg  ones.  The  fe^ 
cret  of  ONBiBOC&iTicisM,  according  to  them  all, 
confifts  in  the  relatioif  fuppofed  to  be  between  the 
dream  and  the  thing  fignified ;  but  they  are  far 
from  keeping  to  the  relationt  of  agreement  and 
fimtlitude,  and  frequently  have  recourfe  to  others 


-county  (N**  3).    The  number  of  their  warriors, ,  of  diffimilitude  and  contrariety.    On  this  fubjeft, 


in  1795,  was  250,  and  their  total  population  6a8. 
Their  name  is  laid  to  be  derived  from  their  an- 
cicnt  Pagan  deity,  which  a  few  of  them  ftill  wor- 
/hip,  called  Oneida^  which  in  (heir  language  fig* 
Difiea  Hie  Upright  Stofui  and  in  fad  this  idol  is 
nothiUjg  more  than  a  rude,  misfliapen,  cylindrical 
flone,  of  about  i»p  lb*  weight.  Which  formerly 
•they  ufed.to  plape  in  the  notch  of  a  tree,  and  then 
they  thought  tbemfelVes  invincible.  Thcfe  fuper- 
-ftitions,  however,  are  neariy  extirpated,  by  the 
«ertipns  of  the  Kev.  Mcflrs  Kirkland  and  Sar- 
jeant,  who  were  fent,  many  years  ago,  as  miflion- 
Anes,  by  the  fociety  In  Scotland  for  promoting 
ChrHlian  luwwlodge.  and  baye  not  been  unfuc- 
cefsful.  The  Oneidasreceive an  annuity,  for  lands 
«urchafcd  of  them  in  1795,  of  ^^8  dollars  from 
?lhe  United  States  and  of  3$$%  dollars  from  the 
^tate  of  =Ne w  -York.  KakmmviHtiokak  is  their  ja- 
IpitaL 
43K£l<9»N|  an  4iwdept  Jtown  of  Aradb. 


the  unlearned  reader  will  find  much  information 
in  Warburton's  Divine  Legation  ofMoJe*^  and  the 
books  to  which  he  refers. 

ONEIRODYNIA^yneafinefs  during  fleep.  See 
Incubus,  Medicine,  Index^  NocTAMauLO,and 
Sleef-walkbr. 

ONEIROGMO0,  a  venereal  dream. 

ONEIROSCOPIST,  n.  /.  [from  •.•if«»f ,  Gr.  a 
dream,  and  0-k«tm,  to  view.]  Que  who  inquires 
into  the  meaning  of  dreams. 

ONEKOTAN,  one  of  the  Kobilb  Islcb.  It 
is  about  60  miles  in  circumferencew  Lon.  173^  E. 
Ferro.    Lat.  50*  N. 

ONEMA(%  a  cape  of  N.  America,  the  SW. 
point  of  that  continent  on  the  NW.  coaft,  and 
the  S.  limit  of  Briftol  Bay.  Lon.  163.  30.  W. 
Lat.  54. 30.  N. 

ONEMENSKAIA,  a  lake  of  Ruffia»  in  the 
AwADxaf  which  communicates  with  the  Gulf  of 
Anadir|Bo8  miles  below  Amaojbskoi. 

•  ONEKESS. 
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•  ONENESS. «./ [from  <wir.]  Unity ;  the  qua-  a  temple  in  imitation  of  that  at  Jerulilem,  6f 

litf  of  being  one.— Our  God  is  one»  or  rather  very  penniflion  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  on  the  fpot 

MM^  anid  mere  unity,  having  nothing  but  itfelr  where  ftood  the  temple  of  Diana  Agreftis  in  Le« 

n/it&lf,  and  not  conufting,  as  all  things  do  be-  ontopolis:  it  was  encompafled  with  a  brick  wall^ 


fides  God,  €C  many  things.  HooXer*— The  cnenefi 
of  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift,  referring  to  the  feveral 
hypoftafes,  is  the  one  eternal  indWifible  divine  na- 
ture. Hantmondf 

*  ONERARY.  adj,  [cnerarsuj,  Lat.  Meraifi,  Fr.J 
Fitted  for  carriage  or  burthens;  compriling  a  bUr- 
then, 

*  To  ONERATE.  v.  a.  loncro,  Lat.]  To  load  ji 
to  burthen. 

*  ONERATION. «./  [from  onfratg.}  The  adt 
of  loading.  DiS. 

'  *  ONEROUS,  adj.  [cntreux,  Fr.  onen^,  Lat.] 
Bnrthenfome ;  oppreffive. — A'  baniftiea  perfon^ 
abfent  out  of  neceffity,  retains  all  things  ottermu  to 
hhnfelf,  as  a  punifhment  for  his  crime.  AjUffe> 

ONESIJB  THERMJE,  were,  according  toStrabo* 
excellent  Uubsy  Md/alutary  ttoaterst  at  the  foot  of 
tbe  Pyrenees  in  Aquitania*  Near  the  river  Adour, 
tile  ancient  jfturw,  ftands  Bagn^res,  famous  for 
its  waters,  which  appear  to  be  the  On^^  of 
Strabo.    SeeBAGNEHEs. 

9NESrCRlTUS,  a  cynic  philofopher  and  hif- 
torian  of  JEgina,  who  accompanied  Alexander 
tbe  Great  into  Afia,  and  was  fent  by  him  to  the 
Indian  Gymnofophifts.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of 
Alexanders  expedition,  which  has  been  cenfured 
ibr  the  romantic  and  exaggerated  anecdptes  it^ 
contains.     Plut.  in  Alex.  g.  Curt.  ix.  lo.  - 

(i.)  ONESIMUS,  a  Macedonian  nobleman  and 
hiftorian,  who  flourifhed  at  Rome  in  the  3d  cen-' 
tory,  and  was  patronifed  by  the  reigning  empe- 
rors. He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  emperors  Prbbus 
and  Cams  with  great  elegance  and  accuracy. 

(1.)  Oncsimus,  a  flave  of  Philem(»nt  and  an 
early  convert  of  St  Paul's.  See  Philemon,  N^  a. 

ONESIPHORUS,  another  primitive  Chriftian, 
who  was  kind  to  St  Paul,  when  a  prifoner  at 
Kome.    1  Tjwi.  i.'i6— iS. 

ONEVT,  one  of  the  Fkiendlt  Islands. 

ONEY,  a  river  pf  England,  in  Herefordihire, 
which  runs  into  the  Lug  at  Leominfter. 

ONEZSKOE,  a  lake  of  Ruffia,  in  Olqnetzkoi, 
no  miles  long,  and  40  broad. 

(x.)  ONGAR,  High,)  two   froall  towns  of 

d.)  ONGAR  Park,  j  Eflex,  NE.  of  Chip* 
ping  Ongar. 

ONG-Kiw,  a  town  of  Coiea,  5S  miles  SW.  of 
Hoang. 

ONGLEE,  in  heraldry,  an  appellation  given 
to  the  talons  or  claws  of  beafts  or  birds,  when 
home  of  a  different  colour  from  that  of  tbe  body 
of  the  animal. 

ONGOLE,  a  tdwn  and  diftrid  of  Indoftan,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  Camatic ;  65  miles  N.  of  Nel- 
lore,  90  NNE.  of  Cuddapa,  and  839  SW.  of  Cal- 
cQtta,  feated  on  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Lon.  Bo.  5.  £. 
Lat.  15.  30.  N. 

ONGOo'VANCAN,  a  town  of  Chinefe  Tartary. 

ONGS,  a  town  of  New  Jerfey,  13  miles  ESE» 
of  Burlington. 

0N1JE  Oppidum,  and")  a  town  and  temple* 

ONIJE  Tbmpium.  3  fo  called  from  OniaSt 
*e  high-prieft  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt ;  who  built 


anc)  had  a  large  tower  Kke  that  at  Jerufalem. 
fJofipbus.J  It  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Nomos 
HelioppUtis  (Ptdemy)^  becaofe  in  Strabo's  tim& 
Heliopoh's  was  fallen  to  decay. 

ONIMAMOU,  a  port  on  the  SE.  coa(i  of  UHe^r 
tea,  one  of  the  Society  Iflands. 
(I.)  *  ONION.  «./  Ifiignan^  Fr.  rif^<f.]  A  plant. 

If  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 
To  rain  a  mower  of  commandetf, tears, 

•An  wion  wilt  do  well.  Shak.  Taming  the  Sbre<w^ 
I  an  afst  am  enion-ey'd.  Sbak.  Anf.andCleop. 
This  is  ev'ry  cook's  opinfon. 

No  fav'ry  difli  without  an  onton  i 

But  left  your  kiiSng  fhould  be  fpoird, 

Ybur  onions  muft  be  thoroughly  boil'd.     Sivijf^ 

(1.)  Onion.  See  Allium,  N°  2.  Onions,  leeks, 
and  garlic,  are  all  of  the  fame  genus ;  and  in  iheif 
recent  ftate  are  acrid,  but  harmlefs  to  *the  humair 
body.  When,  by  age  or  climate,  this  acrimony 
is  too  gteati  they  are  not  ufed  as  food.  In  Spain, 
thef  garlic,  being  equally  mild  with  the  onion,  ia> 
ufc^  as  common  food.  By  the  ordinary  culinary 
preparation  their  acrimony  is  diflipAed,  and  a  re- 
markably mild  fobftance  remains,  affording  much 
mitfiment.  They  are  ufed  in  medicine,  uniting' 
the  two  qualities  of  peAorals,  vits.  by  their  acri« 
mony,  being  in  their  recent  date  expedorant ;:  inp 
their 'boitefl 'ftate,  on  account  of  their  mu6ilager 
demalc);int,  provided  the  (Quantity  taken  be  fuffi^^ 
dent.'  Some  have  found  m  leeks  a  fomnifefous 
quality ;  and  onions  are  undoubtedly  poiTeHed  of 
tills  property!  as  any  perfon  may  be  fatisfied,  by 
eating  one  or  two,  when  wakefal  m  the  night. 
Befides  the  three  fpeciea  above  mentioned,  there 
are  feveral  others  belonging  to  the  fame  tribe, 
which  we  nfe  as  condiment ;  bnt  only  the  leek 
and  onion  as  diet.  In  its  recent  ftate,  the  onion  i^ 
the  moft  acrid ;  in  Its  boiled  ftate,  the  leek  retains 
its  acrimony  moft  tenaciouHy.  On  account  of 
this,  and  fome  difference  of  texture,  the  onion  is: 
more  eafily  digefted  and  mone  univerfaHy  ufed 
than  the  leek ;  being  more  eaftly  broken  down^ 
and  (nore  generally  agreeable. 

(3.)  Ohiok,  in  geography,  a  river  of  Vermont, 
formerly  called  Erend  Riifer^  and  by  the  Indiana 
Winaujku  It  rifes  in  Calot,  14  miles  W.  of  the 
Connedicuty'and  is  nav{g!able  byimall  veHels  ^ 
miles  above  its  mouth ;  where  it  falls  into  Lake 
Champ  lain,,  between  Burlington  and  Colcheftcr.  ' 
It  has  feveral  beautiful  cafcades. 

(4.)  Onion,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  SW.  (fde  of 
Newfoundland,  \%  miles  W.  of  Quirpon  iHand. 

(5.)  Onioni  SlA.    SeeSciLLA.  ^ 

ONJON,  a  towm  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Aube,  and  diftriA  of  Troyes ;  10  m.  NE.  of  Troyes. 

ONISCUS»  in  zoology,  a  genu s  of  infers  bes*' 
longing  to  the  order  or  aptera.  It  has  14  legs, 
briftly  feelers,  and  an  oval  body.  See  PI.  CCXL  vl. 
There  are  15  fpecies,  and  1  new  fpecies  were  dif* 
covered  by  La  Martiniere,  the  naturaUft  who  ac- 
companied Peroufe  in  hit  laft  voyage.  Tbe  moft 
temarkable  are  thefe : 

X.  Omiscvs  Aa^ATicus  is  of  aA  afhen  colour,, 
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and  tolerably  fmooth.  Its  body  is  compofid  .of 
feven  afficulations,  exclufive  of  the  head  and  tail  l 
which  lafl  part  is  much  larger  than  the  other  feg- 
ments,  round  at  the  extremity,  from  which  iffue 
two  appendices*  each  divided  into  two  thready. 
This  infeift  has  that  in  common  with  fea  oniicif 
but  differs  from  them  by  the  fea  ones  having  tea' 
fegments.  This  has  feven  legs  on  each  fide ;  the 
laft  of  which  gradually  increa&  in  length*  and  are 
conftantly  larger  than  the  foremoft.  The  antenna^ 
have  but  three  long  articulations,  the  laft  of  which' 
is  much  longer  than  the  reft.  This  in(p^  is  found 


herit  the  friiit  of  their  fathers  vices ;  apd  that  not 
Qnly  by  a  Juft  judgment,  but  firom  the  natural 
courfe  of  things,  THlot^on^—  .    , 

All  who  deferve  his  Iqye,  he  maHea.his  own; 
And  to  be  loVd  hiinfelf,  needs  onfy  to  be  known* 

—The  pti&XQe  of  virtue  is  attended  not  onfy  with 
pl^efeiit  qOiet  ilndTatisfadibn,  but  with'  cofnfort- 
able  hope  of  a  future  recom  pence.  Nelfin, — Nor 
muft  this  contrition' be  exerdfed  by  us,'pni^for 
g^oTTer  evils ;  but  when  we  live  the  beft.  JVake^ 
3.  So.  and  no  otherwife. — Every  imagination  of 


in  pools,  fmall  rivulets,  and  efpccially  in  fprihgs.      the'lhoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continually. 

a.  On licus  ARMADILLO  is  broad,^verygloOy,    ^f.^'Xh 
and  fmooth  ;  its  colour  is  black,  with  a  faxall  p6r<         " 


tion  of  white  on' the  edge  of  the  fegmenti  which 
colour  often  varies ;  but  ftill  the  infed  ig  .glofTy 
and  fmooth.  Its  body  is  compofed  of  ten  feg- 
iQents,  befides  the  head  and  Jail.  Of  the  ten  jfeg- 
ihents»  Che  firil  feven  are  broad,  and  the  laft  three 
/hort. ,  The  firft  of  thefe. three  appears  dfyidedla. 
the  middle,  which  is  broader  than  the  reft,  into, 
three  more.  Thefe  laft  ihort  .fef*aients»  with  that 
of  the  tail,  form  the  extremity  of  ibe  body^.whicb 
is  round,  without  any  appendix,,  and  conftituCes* 
the  fpecific  charader  of  this  infe^»  It  baa.14  feet, 
7'  on  each  fide.  When  touched,  it  rolls  itieff  up, 
into  9  ball,  bringing  its  head  ^od  tail  together  like 
-tbq  ARMADILLO,  and  neither  antenna  .nor  Feet 
are  feen  :  it  might  be  taken  for.  a  round  (hining. 
pearl.    It  is  found  in  woods. 


5f    3.  Singly  without  noore:  asy  Wy  k* 
gotien, 

ONNA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet. , 

ONNEV,  a.riyer  of  Englanc^,  in  $alop,  which 
runs  into  the.Terad,  a. miles  NW.  of  J/Udlow. 

^  ONOBA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spaio>  near  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  or  Gibraltar, 
'  QNOBALA,  a  river  of  Sicily. 

pNOCIJONUS,  a  river  of  Theffily,  which 
runs  Into  the  .Peneus.  Herodotus  fays,  it  was 
dried  up  by  Xt-rxes's  army,  vii.  c*  196. 

(i.)  ONOMACRITUS,  an  Athenian  footh- 
fayer,  who  flpuriihed  under  ^i&firatus  and  bis 
foni,  abo>it  A.  A*.  C.  516.  He  "is  generally  be- 
lieved to  hav)?  been  the  author  pf  the  Greek  poem 
on  the  Expedition  of  t/u[  Argdnauti^  uhicb  bears 
the  nime  of  Orpkeiu  ;^s  well  as  of  the  elegant 
poen^s  (till  extant  under  the  name  of  Musi£us» 


3.  Oniscus  asei<lus,  MiLLifpEfi,  or'WoojD**!  He  Was  exiled  by  Hipparchus.  Herod,  vii,  6. 
LOUSE,  is  oval  f  the  tail  ohtufe,  with  two.  uiidi^  .  (4.)  OnOmacritijs,  another  ancient  author,  a 
■vided  briftles ;  various  as  to  colour ;  lengthy  five  native  of  Locris^  who  wrote  upon  laws.  Jrifioi, 
lines.   Their  ufe  in  ipedicine  is  well  known.    See  a  Polit* 

MiLtEPEs.  (x.)  ♦'ONOMANCY.  »./  [nofim,  and  aww^'*.] 

4.  Oniscus  bntomon,  the  fia  wcodlouji*  is  Divination  by  name.  Deftinies  were  fuperftitioafly» 
white ;  eyes  black ;  convex  above^  beneath  flat,  by  onomancy^  deciphered  out  of  names, 
margin  acute ;  antennae  four^  fb^r  hind  pair  of  (t».)  Oi^omancy,)  or  Onomancia,  a  branch 
legs  largeft,  hairy.  Body  of  ten  figments,  Leng^th  ONOMANTIA,  3  of  divination,  which  foretets 
i^  line.    Found  on  the  coaft.    It  accompanies  the  good  or  bad  fortune  of  a  man,  from  the  let- 


the  herring,  and  is  an  enemy  well  known  to  our 
ftOiermen :  thefe  infeds  will  frequently  eat  up  a 
whole  fifli  while  it  bangs  in  the  net. 

ONIUM,  a  town  of  Peloponnefus; 

ONKELOS,  furnamed  the  Profiffyte,  .a  famous 
rabbi  of  the  firft  century,  and  the  apthor  of  the 
Chaldee  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch.  He  flouriftied 
in  the  time  of  Jefus  Chrift,  according  to  the  Jewifh 
writers.  The  Talmudifts  tell  us  that  he  alfifted  at 
the  funeral  of  GamaUel,  and  was  at  a  prodigious 
expence  to  make  it  magnificent. 

ONKOTOMY, »./.  [from  oyxoct  Or.  a  tumour, 
and  TOf^nf  cutting,)  in  furgery,  the  opeq|i\^  of  a 
tumour  or  abfcefs.    See^URp^RY. 

(i,)  *  ONLY.  adj\  [ham  one,  ontfy^  ox.joneiike] 
1,  Single  J  one  and  no  morei— .    ^  .  ^  ',  ' 

Of  all  whom  fortune  to  my  fwoi'd  ijid^ bring, 

This  ordj  man  was  worth  the  conquering,  pry^d* 
a.  This  and  no  other.—      '     .    ,  , 

The  only  cjilld  of  J[badeful  Savernake.  DrayU . 
— ^The  logick  now  in  life  has  long  pofleljed  the 
chair,  as  the  only  art*  taught  m  the  fchools  for  the 
dire«ion  of  the  mind,  ^^ocjfc.,  a*  This  above  all 
otpcr :  as,  he  is  the  qhI^  «iwqjQr,mulick. 

(a.)  *  Only.  adnf.  1.  Simply.^  finiJy ;  merely  \ 
barely. — I  propofe  my.  .thoughts  ©«/y  as  conjec- 
^es.  jB«r««/.-^The'poft«n!y  of"  the  wicked  in- 


ters in  his  name.  See  Divination  and  Name. 
From  the  fame  principle  the  young  Romans 
toafted  their  roiftrefles  as  often  as  there  were  let- 
ters in  their  names :  hence  Martial  iays>  Naevia 
Jest  cyatfuji/eptem  Jufiina  hihatttr* 

*  ONOMAl«mCAL.  adu  [•w^a  and  tMM.'\ 
Predicting  by  names. — Theodatus,  when  curious  to 
khow  the  fuccefs  of  his  wars  againf^  th^  |lomans, 
an  onomantUal  or  name^ wizard  Jew,  wined  him  to 
ihut  up  a  number  of  fwine,  and  give  fpme  of  them 
Roiiian  names,  others  Gotbifh  names,  withfevcral 
n^ks,  and  there  to  leave  ihem.  Camdtm. 
^  ONOMATOPOEIA,  in  grammar  and  rheto- 
ric,  a  figure  where  words  are  formed  to  refemblc 
the  found  made  by  the  things  figmfied ;  as  the 
buzz  of  beesi  the  cackling  of  hens,  &c.  See 
Alliteration;  I/AifGUAq£9,Sn7«,yiI.i  Osa- 
foxy,  &e. 

ONOMOMANCy..  ^ee  Ohomamcy. 

Ci.)  ONONDAGO,  a  lake  of  New  York, 
called  alio  Salt  JLaks,  about  .5  miles  long,  and 
one  broad.  iThe  waters  of  its  fait  Iprings  afibrd 
immenfe  quantities  of  fait,  which  is  fcnt  through 
the  country  by  water  carriage  on  the  lakes  sod 
rivers  wjiich  communicate  with  this  lake.  Its 
chief  outlet  runs  into  the  Seneca. 
'    (a.)  On  ON  DAG  O9  a  river  of  New  York,  whicb 
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rifes  from  Lake.  Oneida^  and  runs  W.  into  Lake 
Ontario  at  Ofwego.  It  ilB  navigable  in  boats  from 
its  month  to  the  head  of  that  lake  for  74  milea 
except  at  one  catarad»  which  occafiona  a  land 
carriage  of.ao  yards.  Salmon  abo^ad.  in  this 
mer. 

(3.)  Onokdagov  an  extenfi^  and  fertile  conn* 
ty  of  New  Voirk,  78  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and 
59  broad  ^froao,£..  to  W.  It  is  bounded  cm  the 
N.  by  lakt^  Ontarid  ^nd  Oneida,  and  by  part  of 
the  Ofwego;  JL.^hj  Oneida  county  ;$£»  and  S. 
by  Tyoga  county<»  and  W^by  that  pf  OntaiHo.  It 
is  interfered  by  ^the  Seneca  and  Qfwego,  and  by 
5  lakes.  It  comprehends  t,76oiOoo  acres  which 
were  granted  by  the  legiflature  of  New  York  to, 
the  officers  and  foldiers  of  the  New  York  Line  as 
a.  reward  of  their  patriotilm  during  the  American 
war.  It  is  divided  Into  17  towq^tps;  pf  which 
II  are  mentiomd  under  Militahy  Townships: 
the  other  16  are  named,  Hanmbal^  Cato^  CictrOf  Ga^ 
lent  BruttUt  Camii/Wf  Junius,  CindnnatMf  Sempro* 
nhuy  Tulfyf  Fabiutt  Locke^  SoloUf  Dry^cn,  Firgii, 
and  HeSor. 

(4.)  Onondago,  a  town  of  New  York,  in  Her- 
kemer  countyt  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Six 
Nations,  in  a/ertile  country;  30  mifes  SW.  of 
Whiteftown. 

(5.)  Onokdago  Caftle,  a  fortvof  New  York, 
in  Onondago  county,  35  m.  SW.  of  Oneida  Caf* 
tie,  and  155  NNW.  of  New  Ybrk^ 

ONONDAGOES,  a  nation  of  N.  American 
Indians,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  Lake  Onoo* 
dago.  In  Z775  they  had  160  warriors.  In  1779, 
while  a  party  of  them  were,  taiiaging  the  Ameri- 
can frontiers,,  Oen.  Clinton  lent  a  regiment  from 
Albany,  who  iurprifed  their  capita),  took  33  pri- 
foners,  and  killed  14,  without  \t^iii$  a  m^n. 

ONONGHpUHAOO,  a  town  of  liew  York, 
on  the  Sufquehannah,  13  miles  £.  of  Chenongo; 

ONONIS,  in  botauy»  a.genus  of  the  decandfia 
order,  belonging  to  the  diaidelphia  clafs.of  plants  \ 
and  in  the  natural  method,  ranking  under  the  3ad 
order,  fafUiemace^t^  The  calyx  is  quinquepar- 
tite,  with  the  iegments  linear;  the  vexillum  ftri- 
ated;  the  legumen  turgid  and  feflxle;  the  fiVi* 
menta  coalited  without  a  fiflure.  The  principal. 
^)ecies  is 

ONONIS  ARVENSIS.  Rffi^harrow,  or  Cam- 
mock.     See  Rbst-harrow. 

ONOPOi^>.UM,  W001.LY  Thistle,  in  bp* 
taoy,  ^  genus  of  the  polygamia  aequalis  Qrcler>  be-! 
longing  to  the  fyngenefia  dais  of  plants  |  aipd. 
in  the  natural  method  ran.king  unclqp.  the,  49th 
onler  Campqfiia.  The  receptacle  is  honey-comb^ 
ed ;  the  icales  of  the  calyx xtiucronated  or  pointed. 

(t.)  ONORE,  a  dittria  of  Indoftan,  in  My- 
fore. 

(2.}  Ox  ORE,  a  fea  port  town  of  Indoftan,  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar,  in  Canary ;  46  miles  NW,.. 
of  Bedamore,  70  SSE*  of  Goa»  and  39S  S.  by  £... 
of  Bombay.    Lon.  74.  i»..E.    Lat.  14. 13.  N. 

ONOSANDER,  a  Greek  author  and  l^latonic 
philofopher,  who  wrote  ComaE\entaries  pp  PlatoV. 
politics,  which  are  lojQ:  ^  but  particularly  famous 
for  A  treatife  entitled  hsyfiQ  Sr^ffrvy/xo^,  "  Of  the 
duty  and  virtues  of  the  general  of  an  army ;"  . 
which  hatM  been  tranflated  into  Italian,  Spaniih, 
and  French.    The  time  when  )ie  liVed  is  not  pre* 


cifety  known :  but  kimagined  to  have  beeo  b  tte 
reign  of  Claudius  L 

ONOSA^Ai  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mdo«i« 
gyaia  order,|«ioqgi|ig to  the  pastandHa  clafe  of 
plants  j.and'm  the  patufal  method  ranking  under 
the  41ft,  order,  4^(^^^^'  The  corolla  is  cam- 
panulatedy  with,  the  throat  pervious;  there  arc 
four  feeds* .  ■ , )  ,  .  • 
.,  ONOTH,  a<  town  of  Hungary,  50  miles  NE. 
pf.Buda,    Lon.  19.  %%.  £.    Lat.  48*  la.  N» 

ONOVAy  a  town  of  Hungary  1  4  miles  N«  of 
Pancfowa.     ,  • 

ONR?ST,  an  ifland  in  the  £.  Indian  Ooeaa» 
on  the  coaft  of  Java,  in  the  harbour  of  Batavia^ 
wjiere  the  D'ut^h  build  and  repair  their  ihips.- 

(x;)  ONS,  an  ifland  iq  the  AtUatk,  near  Spain; 
t^jn*  7.  5a.  £.  pf  Teneriffe.    Lat.  4%^  33*  N./ 

(ft.].ONS  Eif3aATEf  4  town  of  France>.in  the 
dep.  of  the  Oife ;,  7  miles  of  Beauvais. 

ONSALD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Hallaod. 

♦  ONSpT,ii.y:[«»andy?*.]  i. Attack;  ftormj 
aifault;  firft  brunt.— Aa^  well  the  fdldier  dielb 
which  ftandeth  ftill,  as  he  that  gives  the  braveft 

All  breathlefs,  weary,  faint,  . 
Him  fpyiogi  with  freih  a^et  be  afikilM.    Sptnf, 

The  ihoul 
Of  battle  now  began,  and  found 
Of  onfit. '  MUton^s  Pdr^Ufe  LoJI. 

—Sometimes  it  jgaini  a  point ;  and  pTeiently  it 
finds  itfelf  baffled  and  beaten  off;  yet  ftiU  it  re* 
news  the.  0^/.  Soitfift.— wrrtaoot  men  and^provi- 
fiona  ft  is  impoffible  to.  fecuse  coaqueft^  thai  are 
madftia  the  firft  wfi$i  of  an  iavafioa.  Addtfimv^ 
'  Obferve 
The  firft  impetuous  <M^// of  his  grie£  Phiiipim 
9.  Sometbing  .added  ox  fit  an.  hf  way  ofi  oma- 
men^l  appeorfage.— ^This  fenie,  lays  i^b^ifinf  ia 
ftill  retained  in  Northumberland,  wl^ess  mfd^ 
means  a  tuft*^-* 

And  tor  an  0|ii/,  Titus,  to  advance    1 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
'    Lamia,  will  inaake  my  emprefs*  •  Sk^k. 

*  T9  ONSST.  v.  4i4  lA^to  the  noqn,]  fTociet 
upon;  to  tcgip./  NeH  ufed;— Thip  for  ^  while 
waa  hpt^  0f^udw  sm^  M^onable  price  offer^, 
but  foon  co^e^iagafn^J    .:.; 

:  ♦  ONSJL^UGHT..  «.  /.  Un  and  >Ji'l    See 
5jUACtCHT.«Rj Anaflk;.Jbcwn4:Qpfet,i  ,WDt  Uiufe.. 
.,    T'y^nci'il'daoaMnciljWhflch  was.beft*    ,    ^^^ 
: ,  By ,  (if  se.  pr ,  tr^flaugk^  tor  Hivtflr 

Tbeenemy^  and/fwas agreed  -  •  ••  ,  r^ 
..By  ftorm  apd  o»/«iiiifH*0  proved. y  Hu49hrM\ 

(!•)  ONSLOW,  a>tM«i/tiipe  <5cmn|y  of  JJ-  ft»* 
rblina.  in  Wilming^op/4i(iri^9  |)pp94fd^n.b]r. 
Cartctet,.  SB.  by  tbe.oce§p,.SWi  by.New  Ha.- 
npter.^?5d,  D«p«n,C€«i^Ue4,.ani4  N*  by  C«a»» 
county..  ,It  (K>nUined  3^3^^  cithsens,  and  wq^,. 
fUyes  in  1 793%    SwiwiborAigb  is  tho  eapitaL 

(a.)  ONSLOW,  a  townfhip  of  Nova  Scptia,  in 
Halifax  county ;  25  ni»)<»  ^E«  of.Windfpr,  and 
46N.'byW.  of  Halifax. 

-(I'.yONXARIOi  'a.  lake  pf  N;  Amierica*  in  the 
country  of  the  iroqupis,,  lia  milea  long  and  60 
broad,  pr,  as.  Mr  Scott  has  it  inhin  lMu4  Stapes 
Gazetteer^  »73  miles  from  E.  to.W*  und  73  frpm 
N.  to  S.  containing  ^^901.000  acres.  Manywi- 
vers  rnii  into  it;  and  from  it  the' St  Laurbmcb 

roceeds. 
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Not  one  looks  backward,  onward  ftill  fie  goei^ 

Yet  ne*er  looks  forward.  Pope. 

A.  In  a  ftate  of  advanced  progreffion. — ^Philoxe' 
nous  came  to  fee  how  onavantf  the  fruits  were  of 
his  friend's  taboar.  53fiwy.— You  are  already  fo 
far  onward  of  your  waj,  that  you  have  foriakicik 
the  imitation  of  ordinary  conrerfi^.  J}rydau  %* 
Somewhat  ftirther.— 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  SQi^i^S  ^^ 

To  f  hefe  dark  fteps.  MUton. 

(x.)  •  ONYCHA.  n.  /  It  is  found  in  two  dif- 
ferent  fenfes  in  fcripture.— The  odoriferous  fnail 
or  fliell,  and  the  fton^  onjx^  ^he  frreateft  part 
of  commentatori  exphin  it  by  the  onyx  or  odo* 
riferous  ibell.  The  onyx  is  fiibed  for  in  the  In- 
dies, where  grows  the  fpica  nardii  the  food  of  this 
fi{h,  and  what  makes  its  (hell  fo  aromatick.  Cal" 
Moj.— Take  fweet  fjpices,  onjebot  and  galbanum. 
Bico^.  XXX.  34. 

(s.)  ONYCHA.is  foppofed  by  Jarchi,  the  Jewiih 
interpreter  to  be  the  root  of  a  ceruin  (pice; 
others  think  It  opium  or  laudanum  i  others  the 
bdellium. 

ONYCOMANCYf  or  )  a  kind  of  divination 

ONYMANCY.  i»./  j  by  the  laila  of  the 
'finffen.  The  word  is  frain  the  Greek  •M»f ,  naU, 
and  /Mtffiic,  dMnation.-^Tht  ancient  pradice  was 
to  rub  the  nails  of  a  youth  with  oil  and  foot,  or 
wax ;  and  to  hold  up  the  nails  thus  (hieared  a- 
gsdnft  the  fun.  Upon  them  were  fuppofed  to  ap- 
pear figures  or  characters  which  ihowed  the  thing, 
required.     

(i.)  ♦  ONYX. «./.  Iwv^]  The  oi^x  is  a  femtpeS 
lucid  gem,  of  which  there  are  feveral  fpeeies,  bat 
the  bluHh  white  kind,  with  brown  and  white 
zones,  is  the  true  o/ntfii  legitima  of  the  ancients. 
HUrj  Materia  Me£ca, 

Nor  are  her  rare  endowments  to  be  foM 

For  glittering  fand  by  Ophir  ihown, 

The  Mue-cy 'd  iapphire,  or  rich  oa/jt  (tone.  Samdjj. 
—The  onfx  is  an  accidenUl  variety  of  the  agate 
kind  $  it  IS  of  a  dark  homy  colour,  in  which  is  a 
plate  of  a  bluHh  white,  and  fomettmes  of  red : 
when  on  one  or  both  fides  the  white,  there  bap- 
pens  to  Ke  alfo  a  plate  of  a  reddifli  or  fleih  colour, 
the  jewellers  call  the  ftone  a  lardonyx.  fTcedw. 

(i.)  Onyx,  in  lithology,  one  of  the  fonipd- 
lucid  gems,  with  ▼ariouiiy  coloured  zones,  but 
none  red.  (See  CHALCBDONY,and'MniBRALOOY, 
Part  11,  Chap.  IV,  Oa/i  I,  Ord.  I,  Gen.  VI,  ii,  Sp. 
y.  Far.  I.)  There  are  4  varieties  of  this  gem.  t. 
A  bluiOi  white  one,  with  broad  white  zones :  *. 
A  Very  pure  onyx,  with  fnow  white  veins :  .1. 
The  jafponyx^  or  homy  onyx,  with  green  «ones : 
4.  The  brown  opyxi  with,  bluifh  white  xones. 
tations.  He  alfo  Wrote  four  pieceiB  upon  Roman'  The  ancients  attributed  wonderful  properties  to 
Antiquities^  whieh  are  printed  in  Grsevhis's  Cbf-^  the  onyx,  and  imagined  that  if  worn  on  the  finger 


It  communicates  with  lake  Erie  by  a 
river  33  miles  long,  In  which  is  the  remarkable 
caUradt  of  Niagara.  Its  form  is  nearly  oval. 
Its  greateft  length  is  from  SW.  to  N£.  and  its  ctr- 
cumference  about  600  miles.  It  abounds  with 
fifh  of  an  excellent  flavour,  among  which  are  the 
Ofwego  bafs,  weighing  3  or  4  lb.  Near  the  SE; 
part  it  receives  the  waters  of  the  Ofwpgo,  and  on 
the  N£.  it  falls  into  the  river  Cataraque  or  Iro- 
quois. It  is  one  of  that  great  chain  of  lakes^ 
whidi  feparate  the  United  States  from  the  Brir 
ti(h  colonies  in  Upper  Canada.  It  is'fituated  be- 
tween Lon.  7^9  30'  andiSo  W.  and-Lat.  43°  15'. 
lud  44^^.  N. 

{%.)  Ontario,  an  extenfive  fertile  county  of 
New  York,  oomprehendmg  the  country  ofGa- 
MBsstE ;  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  above  lake ; 
(N^  I.)  £.  by  Tyoga  and  Onondago  counties ; 
8.byXycoming  and  Alleghany  counties,  add  W. 
by  the  Niagara  and  Lake  Erie.  It  contains  abou^ 
6  millions  of  acres,  of  rich  and  fertile  eround.  It 
was  only  ereded  in  T789;  in  17909  it  had  1778 
citixens  and  11  flaves ;  but  in  1796,  H  had  increaled 
fo  rapidly,  that  1 95  8  of  its  citizens  were  quaKfied 
to  be  eledors.    Canadaqua  is  the  capital. 

ONTES,  a  towh  of  France,  hi  the  dep.  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  d-devant  duchy  of  Savoy,  14  miles  S. 
ofSeiflel. 

♦  ONTOLOGIST. «./.  [from  ontoicgy.]  One 
who  confiders  tiie  afledions  of  h&ng  in  general ; 
a  metapbyfician. 

(i.)  *  ONTOLOGY.  »./.  IwT«e  and  xtytf.]  The 
Iblence  of  the  affedii^ns  of^being''fn  general ;  me- 
taphyficks  \  the  modes,  accidenu  and  relations  that 
belong  to  various  beings,  are'copioufly  treated  of 
10  nletaphyficks,  or  more  properly  ontology.  Waits. 

(«.)  Ontoloov.    See  MBTAnrvsics,  §  i. 

ONTORIA.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Afturia,  45 
■itles  NE.  of  Oviedo* 

ONTOSOPHY,  the  fame  with  Ontology. 

ONTS,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Afturia,  41  miles  E. 
of  Oviedo. 

ONUM,  a  town  of  Sweden' in  W.  Gothland.^ 

ONUPHRIUS  Panvinus,  a  learned  Italian, 
of  the  order  of  hermits  of  St  AuguftSne.  -  He  was 
bora  of  a  nbble  familv  at  Vtfroda,  in  1539  i  and" 
became  fo  mdefatigable  in  his  ftudies,  that  he 
fpent  whole  days  and  nights  in  reading  th^  sin- 
cients;  which  made  Manutihs  ftyle  Hikn  IbUm 
AnHquitatis.  His  firft'  p^ottnance  w^s  A  Chro- 
nkle  of  Popes  and'CaMihals,  which  was  pointed 
without  bis  knowledge  «t  Venice  in  ^557,  and'' 
foflfetime  after  move  ^correftly  by  himfelf. ,  He 
•  aitefwards  continued  Platina's  Livetof  the  Popels, 
from  Bextus  IV.  to  Pius' V.  and  (Ubgoined  anno- 


ledtioii.    He  died  in  his  39th  year,  in  1568. 

*  ONWARD,  adv.  {ondweard,  Saxon.1  x.  For-  • 
ward;  progpeffively.-^ 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  ac^ 
tion, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  foldier's  eye.  *  SBai. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  iFrom  bis  feat 
The  monfter,  moving  onward,  came  as  fafb  - 
With  horrid  ftridea*  '         *^  '         Milton. 

*'  Him  thro*  the  fpicy  foreft  onward  come 
AdamdiicemM,'  *  Milton. 


it  a^ed  ais  a  cardiac:  they  alfo  recommended  it 
as  an  aftrtngent ;  bnt  at  prefent  rto  regard  is  paid  to 
it.  The  word  ew^  figntfies  nail;  the  poets  feign- 
ing this  ftone  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Parcac 
from  a  piece  of  Venus's  nail,  cut  off  by  Cupid 
with  one  of  his  arrows.  , 

(3.)  Onyx,  m  conchyliology,  a  fpecicsof  ro- 
LOTA,  found  in  cabinets ;  but  poliflied,  and  not 
in  its  natural  ftate. 

(4.)  Onvx,  in  ichthyology,  or  the  Okttx  Fish. 

motioned  under  0»ycha,  §  i,  is  found  in  the 
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R^  Sea»  and  has  tlie  property  «^  being  nacom- 
monly  odcmferous*  wheoce  it  it  a  principal  in- 
sredimc  in  the  Indtaii  perfiflmes.  We  hare  met 
with  BO  defcription  of  It. 

CsO  Omyz,  in  so6logy»  a  name  given  by  Pliny 
and  other  ancient  mritcrt  to  the  Soleh. 

ONZAIN,  a  town  of  France,  In  the  dep.  of 
Xoir  and  Cher ;  zo  miles  SW.  of  Blois. 

ONZAN»  a  cape,  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Brazil. 

ONZ£LLA»  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  into 
the  Amgoo»  at  Sanguefiu 

OOD,  a  town  of  Sweden,  In  W.  Gothland. 

OODAH-OoTATB,  a  river  of  Indoftan,  which 
runs  into  the  Taptee;  i8  miles  SSW»  of  Burham* 
pour. 

OODEADURGAM,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in 
Myfore ;  .73  miles  S»  of  Seringapatam. 

OODIMALLYCOTTA,  a  town  of  Indoftan, 
in  Coimb^oie;  17  nsiles  £S£.  of  Animally. 

OODOOANULLAH,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in 
Bengal,  oa  the  W.  bank  of  the  Ganges,  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill.  It  was  the  feat  of  the  government 
under  Saltan  Sujah,  before  he  fell  in  the  coateft 
with  his  brother  Aureng-Zbbs.  (See  Ihdia,  § 
la.)  The  numerous  grand  ruins  it  contains  afford 
a  proof  of  his  magnificence.  It  has  an  elqgant 
bridge  built  by  him  ovef  the  Ganges.  It  is  8a 
milea  N.  by  W.  of  Moorihedabad*  Lon.  87.  ss^ 
£.    Lat.a4«58«N. 

OOISCONSING,  a  river  of  the  North  Weftem 
Territory,  which  runs  into  the  Mi^ppt,  m  Lon. 
9s.  3.  S»    Lat.  4ft,  31.  N. 

OOISCONSINGS,  a  tribe  of  N.  American  In. 
dians,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  above  river. 
They  have  300  warriors. 

OONALA8HKA»^  Umalashka*  one  of  the 
iflands  of  the  Northern  Archipelago^  vtfited  by 
Captain  Coc^  in  his  laft  voy^f  e.  Tne  natives  are 
a  very  peaceable  people,  havmg  been  much  po« 
Hfhed  by  the  Ruffians,  who,  however  keep  them 
in  a  ftate  of  fubjedion.  The  iQand  fumilhes  them 
with  fubftenance  and  cloathing,  which  is  chiefly 
compoffed  of  fldns.  The  upper  garnet,  which 
is  made  like  a  waggoner's  frock,  reaches  down. to 
the  kneea.  They  alfo  wear  a  wMftcoat  or  tw<s  a 
pair  of  breeches,  a  lur  cap,  and  a  pair  of  boots, 
the  legs  of  which  are  formed  of  fome  ftroog  gut ; 
but  the  foles  and  jupper  leathers  are  of  Ruffia  lea* 
ther.  FiQk  and -other  fea  aninuls,  birds,  roots, 
berries^aodfeaweeds,compofe  their  food*  They 
dry  quantities  of  fifli  during  the  fummer,  which 
they  lay  up  in  (mail  huts  for  winter.  They  did  |iot 
appear  to  be  very  defirous  of  Iron,  nor  to  want 
any  other  inftrument,  excepting  fewing  needles, 
their  ovim  being  fornied  of  bone.  With  thefe  they 
few  their  canoes,  make  their  clothes,  and  work 
very  curious  embroidery.  They  uie^  inftead  of 
thread,  the  fibres  of  plants,  which  they  fpUt  to 
the  thicknefs  requured.  All  iewing  is  performed 
by  the  females,  who  are  (hoe-makers,  tailors,  and 
boat-builders.  They  manufa^ure  mats  and  ba&- 
eu  of  giafs,  which  are  both  ftrong  and  beautiful. 
There  b  mdeed  a  neatnefs  and  perfection  In  moft 
of  their  wovts,  that  Ihows  they  are  deficient  nei- 
ther to  tngennitT  nor  perieverance.  Though  the 
climate  is  ibmetimes  fevere.  Captain  Cook  did  not 
obii?rve  a  fire-plaoe  la  any  of  their  habitations. 
They  am  lighted  as  well  as  heated  by  lamps  ^ 
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which,  though  fimple,  effedually  anfwer  the  pur^ 
pofe  for  which  they  are  intended.  They  confift 
of  a  flat  ftone,  hdlowed  on  one  fide  like  a  plate  ; 
in  the  hollow  part  they  put  the  oiH  mixed  with 
fooTe  dry  grals,  which  lerves  for  a  wic^.  Both 
fexes  often  warm  themfelves  over  one  of  thefe 
lamps,  by  placing  it  between  their  legs,  under 
their  garments,  and  fitting  thus  over  it  for  feveral 
minutes.    Lon.  139.  39.  £.    Lat.  53.  5.  N. 

GONABfAK,  an  ifland  in  the  N.  Pacific  Ocean, 
between  Oonalaihka,  and  Alaihka,  W.  of  Oonella. 
Lon.  191.  30.  £•    l^t.  54*  30.^  N. 

OON£LLA,  an  illand  of  the  Northern  Archi* 
pelago,  N£.  of  Oonalaihka,  being  ieparatcd  from 
it  by  a  navigable  ftrait.  Its  circumference  is  ^i 
miles,  and  the  produce  the  iame  with  that  of  Go* 
nalaihka. 

OON£MAH,  or  60MAMXK.    See.OoN4MAK. 

GORT,  Adam  Van,  the  fon  of  Lambert  Van 
Oort,  a  painter  of  confiderable  reputation  for  per- 
fpedive  and  architeifture,  was  bom  at  Antwerp^ 
in  1557.  ^He  was  in(hiided  m  the  art  by  hia 
^ther,  and  foon  rde  into  efteem,  not  only  as  a 
.painter  of  hiftory,  but  of  bmdfoape  and  portraits. 
39t  the  greateft  honour  of  Van  Oort  is,  that  he 
was  the  firft  inftrudor  of  Rubjsss,  whufe  worka 
havje  eternized  his  matter's  memory,  along  vrith 
his  own»  lie  painted  a  gre^it  number  o&defigQi 
for  the  altars  of  churches  in  Flanders,  which  have 
much  merit,  and  are  ftill  beheld  with  pleafure  by 
good  judges.    He  ^ras  a  mannerift. 

(sO  OOST,  James  Vah,  a  painter  of  hiftory  . 
landlcape,  and  architecture,  bom  at  Briiges  about 
1600.  He  learned  the  art  in  his  native  city,  but 
travelled  to  Italy,  to^ftudy  the  works  of  the  great 
mafters.  Among  thefe  he  attached  himlelf  parti- 
cularly to  the  ftyle  of  Annibal  Caracci,  and  imi- 
tated him  in  fuch  a  manner,  ias  to  furfM'iie  the 
moft  able  connoifleurs  at  Rome.  He  died  in  1671. 
•  (»0  GosT,  James  Van,  (on  of  the  preceding, 
alfo  acquired  confiderable  faipe;  and  died  in  1713. 

(3.)  GosT.  !!•/  a  kiln  for  drying  hops  met 
thqr  arepicked  from  the  ftalks. 

OGSTBGRCH,  or  >  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the 

OGSTBURG,  >  dep»  of  the  MeMfe,  ifland 
of  Cadfand,  and  late  prov.  of  Dutch  Flanders; 
4  milef  N£.  of  Sluyi.  Loo*  3*  a9«  £•  i^*  51* 
aa«  N. 

GGST£NBY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  ifle  of 
Geland,  17  miles  S.  of  Borkhohn. 

GGST£RAD£»  a  town  of  Denmark^  in  HoU 
fiein ;  7  miles  £N£*  of  Itzehoa. 

GOST£RHGUT,and>fl  towns  6f  HoUand, 

GGST£RWYCK,  )  in  the  department  of 
the  Dommel  and  Scheldt,  and  ci-devant  propnce 
of  Dutch  Brabant;  the  former  6  miles.  NE.of 
Breda:  «nd  the  latter  7  miles  SW.  of  Bois^le^ 
Due 

GGSUMI,  a  town  and  diftria  of  Japan,  m 
the  ifland  of  Xima. 

(i.)  GGTAGAMIS,  Lowaa,  a  town  of  the. 
North* Weftem  Territory,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Goiiconfing  with  the  MiffifippL    Lon.  92.  3.  W. 
Lat.  4s.  $s,  N. 

(a.)  GoTAOAMiSf  Urpsa,  a  town  of  the 
North- Weftem  TMMtory,  on  the  Goifoonfing, 
40  miles  firom  the  MiffifippL  Lon*  91.  8.  W* 
Lat.  4a.  4a.  N«. 

^      POTAMA 
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OOTAMA  SCHOLOPBRAM,  a  torn  of  Indof.    PU$e  CCXLVH. 
tan  in  Myfore. 

(i.)  OOTAMPALIAM,  a  town  oflndoftan, 
in  Dindignl ;  68  fniles  NN  W.  of  PalamcotU.     - 

(a.)  OoTAM PALiAM,  a  valley  of  lDdoftan»  a- 
non^  the  Gatits»  on  the  W.  reaching  irom  PanU 
any  to  Coimbetore,^ 
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The  genaa  <if  WUcb  this  h  a 
fpecies  is  not  nameituisi  This,  howeretv  is  con- 
fidersbly  the  largeftf  and with'refped  to  its  co- 
lours the  moft  fplendid.  It  iggonftdered  by  maoy 
as  the  moft  beaotifttl  fi^  that  is  fornid  on  the 
coaft  of  Europe.  MrPeniatit  in  h\%  Britijb  Zoe* 
^gtf  gives  the  following  acconnt  of  thia  fiih,  which 


OOTATORE,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  the  Car-  ,  is  exceedingiy  rare  on  the  Britifti  coaft :  "  We 


natic,  %%  miles  NW.  of  TanjofeVf  and  80  SW«of 
Pondicherry. 

*  OOZE*  If.-//  [either  from  tamati  waterar  Fr. 
or  biBtt  wetneis,-  &ixon.]^  1.^  Soft  nod  ;  mire  at 
the  bottom  of  water  I  flime.*—     •  ^ 

My  ion  i' th'dov  IS -bedded.  •'  .  Skak. 
•—Some  carried  up  into  their ^ronndsfhe^mB^  or 
lalt  water  mud,  and  found  good  proftt  thereby. 

Otd  foth^  Thames  rais'd  b|»Ybia  rer'rend 
head,  . '    >.    >--  « >  '    -  ' 

Beep  in  his  009^  he  iboght  hts  ftdg;y  bed.  Dfyi. 
a.  Soft  flow;  fpring.  This  feemrto'be.  the 
meaning  in  Prkr. 

Prom  his  firft  fountain  And'beginiA{lig«0«ttf;  * 
Down  to  the  fea  each  brook  and  torrent  ^ws. 

Prioh. 
3.  The  liquor  of  a  tanner's  Trft.    *  '    • 

*  T6  OozB.  V.  n,  [fix>m  the  noun.]  To  flow 
by  ftealth  5  to  run  gently ;  to  drain  ^#37.^       ' 

When  the  contraded  limbs  were  cAuitp^d, 
even  then 
A  wat'riih  humour  (Well'd  and  oozU  a«*Aii 

The  latent  ritl,  foarce  wmmg  tbra'  the  graft.' 

'      ThomfoHu 

♦OOZY.  aJJ.  [from  «wa^]  •  Miry;  'miiddy- 

fliaay. —  .*»>.': 

From  bis  0Mjr  bed. 

Old  father  Thames  advanc'd  his  nev'itetid  head. 

•  To  OPACATE.  -w,  a.  {ofHi<h^  lotitl,]  To 
(bade ;  be  <>iood ;  to  darken ;  to  obfcure.-^Tht 
lame  coipufcles,  upon  theuaftoppin^of  the  gUfs^ 
did  opacate  that  part  of  the  air  they  moved  iti. 

{ I.)  ♦  OPACITY,  jf ./  <iu»He,  «r.  ifpatkas^lM.] 
Ctoudraefs;  want  of  tnmfparency.r-C*«  aAy 
thing  efcape  eyes  ia  whofe^o^loks  there  \SKt^ 
^cUjf  ?  £rowii.*-Had  there  not  been  any  wgh^ 
inadow  or  opadty^  we  Ihould  never  have  Dad  any 
determinate  conceit  of  darkoefs.  <?/iiifwjy^.— How 
much  any  body  hath  of  colour,  §0  Akudh'hMh  it 
of  opacity.  iJ^/.— The  opanty  of  bodies  arfftth  from 
the  multitnde  of  reflexfc>ns  caiifad  in  fh^^  iii«h^al 
parts.  Ntwieat^  '>      t'  il'A     .  "  ^'  • 

(t.)  Opacitt,  in  philefophy,  is  a  qualiey'^iif 
bodies  which  renders  tbefliimperrleci^  td  tb^raVs 
of  light.  .     .  :. 

♦  OPACOUS.  adj.  [opactut  Latin.]  Dark  j  eb- 
fcuie;  not  tranTparcRit.— 0|^M«/  bodies  do  hot 
hinder  the  eye  from  judeing  light  to  have  an  equal 
diftufion  through  the  whole  plac^  that  it  irradi- 
ates.  X>f^iy.-*  • 

The  firm  ^c&tu  globe 

,  Of  this  round  world.  •  MUtw. 

OPAH,  or  the  iUng  f/k.    See  Zau3.    "The 

body  is  deep  \  the  fcaies  ettseedingty  minute:  it 

•  baa  fotaocous  taeth  oq  the  tongue  only,  one  long 

dorial  fin,  and  a  ule  fomewhat  lunated;    See 


have  only  4  inftances  ((ays  he)  of  tbia  fi(h  being 
•taken  in  our  feas,  each  of  them  in  the  north,  viz. 
twice  off  Scotland,  once  off  Northumberland,  and 
once  HI  Filey-Bay,  Yorkibire.  This  laft  was 
caught  about  two  years  ago,  and  exhibited  as  a 
ihow  at  Scarborough.  It  is  of  that  genua  which 
Linnaeus  diftinguiflies  by  the  name  of  C/uetcd(m 
from  its  Vrtftlf  teetbr  and  is  (aid  to  be  very  com- 
mon  on  the  ooaft  of  Guinea.  (See  Chjetoxx)!!, 
but  fotfer  Boologifts  rank  it  under 'la us.)  It  is 
well  defcribed  by  an  anon^y  moils  writer  in  the 
Ltttdon  'Magavdm  for  Odober '17^79^  which  we 
(hall  borrow,-  as  the  account  is  conftrmed  to  us 
by  Mr  Travis,*  who  bad  an  opportunity  of  exam- 
inhig  one  of  the  fame  fpecies.  "  Newcaftle,  Sept. 
I  a.  'On  Saturdaylaft  was  thrown  upoo  the  (ands 
at  Blyth,  a  ▼ery  rare  and  beautiful  fiih,  weighing 
between  70  ahd-So  lb.  (haped  like  the  fea  breani. 
The  length  .was  ^  feet :  the  breadth  froin  back 
to  belly  almoft  two  feet;  but  the  thicknefs 
from  fide  to  fide  not  above  fir  inches.  The 
ttibtith  fmall'-for  the  fize  of  the  fiffi,  fbrining  a 
4^aiit  opting,  and  without  any  teeth  io  thejaws, 
The  tongue  thick,  refembliog  <bat  of  a  aiao,  but 
KMigh  and  thick  (et  witli  beards  or  prickles  point- 
•iilg  tMCkwards,  fo  that  any  thing  might  eafily 
pafs  down,  but  could  liot- eafily  return  back; 
therefore  >theie  might  (er¥e*lnftead  o^  teeth  to 
regain  its  prey.  The  -eye^ remarkably  larpe,  co- 
▼ercd-with'a'menibranet  ati^  ibinin^  wkb  a  gUre 
oPTgohfrf  •  The  cover  of  the  gills  Kfce  the  (aknon. 
The*  body  dimiiiifhes'very  finaU  to  the  tail,  which 
(s^brketf'ayid  expands  •!<»  inches  r  the  gill  fins  ate 
broad,  about  8  inthes'  long,  and  play  horixon- 
tally  i  a'  liVtle  beltfod  their  infevtieu  the  back  fin 
takes  its  origkial,  where  it  is  about  7  mches  high, 
but  Hopes  away  very  (bddenly,  running  down  very 
near  the  tiaiU  and  at'  its  termination  becomes  a 
little  tyhiader ;  the  belly  fins  sfre  very  ftrong,  and 
placed  near  the  middle  of  the  body :  ^a  narrow  fin 
alfb  runs  from  the  anus  to  the  tail.  All  the  fins, 
and  alio  the  tail,  are  of  a  fine  fearlet ;  but  the 
coionraUnd  IWauty  of  the  reft  of  the  body,  which 
is  fcatooth  and  eorered  with  almoft  imperceptible 
fcsle^,  bel^gars  all  defcription ;  tffte  upper  part  be- 
ing a  kind  of  bright  green,  variegated  with  whittfh 
(|)Ots, '  and  enriched  With  a  (binning  gokicn  hue, 
mMfti  refemblihg  the  fplendour  of  the  peacock's 
fieathers :  this  by  degrees  varii(hes  in  a  bright 
filvirr ;  and  near  the  bel)y  the  gold  begins  agam 
to  predotfiiDate  in  a  lighter  ground  than  on  the 
back/' 

^i.)'*  OPAL.  If. /.  [opahts,  Lat.]  The  ofal  is 
a  very  elegant  and  fingular  kindof  ftone:  it  hard- 
ly comes  within  the  rank  of  the  pellucid  gems 
being  'much  more  opake,  and  lefs  hard.  It  is  to 
the  pebble  (hape,  fn?m  the  head  of  a  pin  to  the 
bignefs  of  a  walnut.  It  is  naturally  bright,  and 
(hows  an  its  beauty  witboot  the  help  of  the  I«p:- 
daky:  io. dolour  it  refembles  the  fineft  mother  uf 

pearl; 
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pearl ;  its  kifis  feemifig  a  bluiih  or  greyifli  white, 
but  with  a  property  of-refle^Ung  all  the  coIoum 
of  the  nanboWf  ae  turned  di&iieiit)y  to  the' light. 

Thy  mind  is  a  very  opaL  Slibk* 

Th'  empyreal  heav'n,  extending  wide  ' 

Ib  circuit}  undetermin'd  fquare  or  round ; 

With  opal  tow're,  and  battles^eots  adorn'd 

Of  liWng  fiippbire.  'MUthn. 

—We  have  this  ftonefrom  Germany^  and  it  i»  the 
Cirae  with  the  opal  of  the  ancients*  Wbodwartk  • 

(II.)  Opal*  io  Litbology,  a  fpecies  of  the 
chroaftaces  genus  of  gems,  or,  according  to  Dr 
Thomibn,  of  Ihe  genus  of  ftones,  whofe  fymbol  it 
S.  See  MiNBftAtOGY,  Part  II.  SeB,  II.  Chap.  IV. 
Order  I.  Oar.  IL  ^.4*  There,  are  3  varieties. 
This  ijpecies  of  precious  ftone  is  generally  efteem- 
ed  the  nuift  beautiful  of  ali  the  flinty  tribe,  owing 
to  its  changeable  appeara^ice  when  viewed  hf 
refledioo.— The  forn»  is  that  of  a  pebble,  like 
the  agate;  with  which  authors  formei^  daiTod  it< 
The  fpecies  formerly  enumerated  were, 

I.  TheOfA^L  OF  NoNNius  appears  olive. colouro 
ed  by  reflexion,  and  then  opaque:  but  when 
held  between  the  eye  and  the  liglrt,  is  trftnfparent, 
and  z  beantifal  ruby  colour.  Boccede  Boot,  au- 
thor of  tjie  QompUu  JtmelUrj  confiders  it  as  the 
moft  preoi04i8  fort  of  opal,  and  indeed  the  nioft 
woodcr/ul  of  this  kind  !  he  gives  a  lofty  encomi- 
um upon  it,  chiefly  from  Pliny,  who  called  thtt 
opal  p^DBBOs.  This  fpecies  is  the  sangenon  of 
lodia»  and  nannms  of  the  ancients  and  modem 
Eoropeans^  firon  the  Roman  fenator  Nonnius, 
poiTenbr  of  the  famous  opal  of  Rome,  worth 
10,000  iefterces,  who  preferred  banifliment  to 
parting  with  it  to  Anthony.  An  opal  anfwering 
exa^y  to  Pliny's  defcriptien  of  the  nonnius  was 
difcovered  about  45  years  ^go  in  the  ruins  of 
Alexandria,  and  purchafed  for  a  trifle  by  the 
French  confnl  Lironcourt,  from  his  dragoman, 
Roboly. .  The  duke  of  Nhrernois,  i;^hen  ambaflador 
in  London  in  1763,  was  io  pofleifion  of  this  itone. 
The  next  in  efteem  ^nd  value  is  the  Iris  opal,  of  a 
glafiy  white  colour^  but  ^en  looked  through  it 
appealrixXf  a  flanfc-colour,  as  the  nonnius  does  of 
a  ruby.  There  is  another  of  the  fame  fpecies  in 
Sweden,  which  by  refledtion  appears  of  a  hrown- 
iih  colour,  but  by  refira^ion  is  red  with  violet 
veins. 

a.  Opal,  thb  SEMiraANSPARfiNT,  or  hlwjh 
opaU  is  lefs  valued  by  jewellers,  than  the  others, 
00  account  df  its  being  fuppofed  more  eafilf  Imi- 
table  by  art.  It  is  found  in  Hungary,  Silefia,  and 
Swooy. 

3.  Opai^  THi  WHtTE,  having  its  ground  of  a 
white  ghifs-Kke  complexion,  from  whence  green, 
yellow,  fatuifli,  and  purple  rays  are  thrown  out ; 
but  when  held  againft  the  light  it  appears  of  a 
rcddiih  or  .rather  flame  colour.  Wallenus,  in  his- 
Afioeralogy,  lays,  that  this  white  opal  anfwers 
the  defoription  of  it  given  by  Pliny  much  belter 
than  the  one  "above  defcribed,  N*'  r.  There  are 
two  varieties  of  it :  i.  The  oriental  opal,  fh owing 
many  coloors.  (See  Min  bra  too  v,  ibid,  var,  i . ) 
Logenltroom  obtained  a  fmill  piece  of  pfeudo- 
agate  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  of  a  yellowifh  brown 
and  pale  blue,  or  rather  milk  colour,  with  a 
iiiioln^  brightnefs,  exactly  like  that  of  the  milky 
Vol..  XVI.  Part  I. 
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opals  already  mentioned  ;  alfo  fome  other  fijeci- 
mens  near  Turin  where  they  are  called  haftard 
agates,  Sometimes  the  opal  is  furrouncfed  with  a 
white  cruft,  like  common  flints  in  the  ftrata  of 
ch«lk.  This  oriental  fpecies  is  found  in  Ceylon» 
where  it  is  called  the  elementary  ftone.  The  Indi- 
ans put  as  ^igh  a  value  on  it  as  on  the  diamond. 
a.  There  is  another  variety  much  valued,  called 
^t  flaming  epal\  becaufe  it  changes  its  toloufrs^ 
aa  if  fparks  of  fire  ejcaped  from  it  in  parallel  lines. 

(UI.)  Opals,  imitations  of.  M.  M!igel!an 
has  feen  fome  glafs  paltes  made  in  London  by 
Edward  I^laval,  Efq. ;  and  others  by  Mr  More, 
fecretary  to  the  Society  of  Arts,  which  appeared 
of  a  yeliow^brown  or  other  colour  by  reflexion  ; 
but  when  held  againft  the  light,  tranfmitted  a  fine 
btee,  purple,  or  red  colour,  like  the  fapphires,^ 
rubies,  garnets,  ^nd  other  precious  fhones.— • 
Wallerius  gives  diredlions  for  making  thefc  pafle*?. 
The  fine  imitations  of  the  true  white  opals,  which 
Pliny  fays  were  made  by  the  Indians,  have,  in 
Magellan's  opinion,  hitherto  bafilcd  the  art  of  the 
moderns. 

(IV.)  Opals,  TARiETiEs,  value  Ai?b  phe- 
nomena OF.  Mr'^oil)  mentions  what  he  jCfal Is 
an  ist^itturine  eath  eye,  of  a  flefh  coloufiipd  tranf- 
parent,  pofleflfng  (he  curious  ftni^ure  off  he.avan- 
turioe,  viz.  compofed  of  little, plates  like  fcales, 
with  a  metallic  ^lendour;  Which  reflcA  the  rays 
of  light  like  the  opal.  This  ftone  ftcm'^  to  have 
led  authors  to  clafs  the  avant urine  with  the  opal, 
althofi^h  it  Ts  in  fa<ft  a  fine  opaque  quartz.  Riiflia 
produces  the  opal  '.at  the  Katfcha,  near  the  city' 


of  Krafnajark,  in  the  Altaic  mountains  in  Siberia. 
The  cat's  eye  is  found  in  Mount  Caucafus,  and 
is  often  confounded  with  the  ppal,  though  im- 
properly.  /See  Aster  1  a.  The  ocgjus  mundiy 
{SeeHTDRbpHANEsI-Af|s,K°  16;  and*MiNBaA- 
toGY,  as  above,  Sf.  4.  Far.  %,)  ha?  a  very  intimate 
connedtion  with  the  opal,  being  general  I  y  found  in 
becls  over  it,  and  behig  regaxd^d  by  fcrme  natural- 
ifts  as  the  fame  ftone  in  a  ftate  of  decompofition 
by  the  aiftion  of  the  air.  -.I^uflia  poflefles  this  ftdne 
in  the  Altaic  mountains,  where  the  opals  are 
found.  No  method  of^ftintating  the  opals  is  given 
by  authors.  3ut  thofe  of  uncomroon  ^)eawty  and 
fize  are  fold  for  very  large  ftims.  The  late  Leo- 
pold 11.  empero.r.of  Germany,  .was  in  pofleflion 
of  an  oriental  ft^one,  fomfetimes*  defcribed  as  a 
cat's  eye  and  fopietimes  as  an  opal,  of  One  inch 
diameter,  and  which  was  valued  at  a  g^reat  price. 
Prince  Potemkifr,  the  late  Ruffian  gen.  purchafed 
for  iboo  ducats  ?  ftone  of  the  fame  kmd,  faid  to 
have  been  fftken  by  the  fjimous  Nadir  Shah  from 
the  head  of  a  Oentoo  tdol,  of  which  it  made  oner 
of  the  eyes.  With  many  other  gems  it  dtfappear- 
ed  from  the  tent  pf  the  Perfian  conqueror  when 
he  was  aflaflinated.  Opals  are  commonly  found 
in  detached  pieces,  in  an  envelope  of  a  different 
kind  of  ftone,  from  the  fize  of  a  pin-head  to  that, 
of  a  walnut.  Beautiful  opals  of  this  hft  Fze  are 
extremely  rare ;  fo  that  it  is  difficult  fo  find  an 
opal  fufficieptlyperfeft  and  large  to  be  complete- 
ly pofl*efred  of  all  its  beauties :  this  renders  it  fo* 
precious,  and  makes  it'  almoft  impnlfibl^  to  de- 
termine its  value.  It  has  been  agreed,  howeverj 
to  value  a  beautiful  oriental  opal  at  'douWe  the 
price  of  a  fapphire  of  the  fame  fize.   It  is  remark- 
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ablCt  that  all  the  beautiful  colours  of  the  opal  en* 
tirely  change  or  difappear  when  the  ftone  is  divi- 
ded into  pieces*  This  phenomenoot  which  has 
been  ^ demon (Irated  more  than  ooce,  leads  us  to 
thinks  that  all  the  fparkling  play  of  the  opal  is  ow- 
ing to  the  refraction  of  the  rays  of  the  fun  from 
the  Ajirface  of  the  itone>  which  is  DatUially  form* 
ed  to  produce  thiarefradion. 

OPALIA9  in  antiquity^  feafts  celebrated  -  at 
Rome  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Ops.  Varro  fays 
they  were  held  on  the  19th  of  December»  which 
was  one  of  the  days  of  the  Saturnalia :  thefe  two 
feafts  were  celebrated  in  the  (ame  nK>nth9  becaufe 
Saturn  and  Ops  were  hufband  and  wife :  the  vows 
offered  to' the  goddefs  were  made  fitting  on  the 
ground. 

*  OPAQUE,  adj.  [opaau,  Lat.]  Dark  j  not  tran- 
fparent;  cloudy. — 

No  way  round 

Shadow  from  body  c^qtte  can  fall. 

t  Milt.  Par.  Lqfl. 
— Thefe  difappearjng  fiact  ftars  were  adually  ex- 
tinruifhed  and  turned  iiito  more  opaque  and  grofs 
planet-like  bodies.    Che^ii  PkiL  Prin. 

OPATCHIN,  a  town  of  Kamfchatka. 

OPATQW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Saodomirz. 

OPDAELSCHOW.    Se  Opdalschow. 

OOPDAL,  and        >  two  towns  of  Norway,  in 

OPD AI.SCHOW,  5  Drontheim :  the  former  54 
miles  S'  and  the  latter  8  miles  SW.  of  Drontheim* 

*  OP£.     )  adj.    [Ope  is  fcarcely  ufed  but  by 

*  OPEN.  5  old  authors,  and  by  them  in  the 
primitive,  not  figurative  fepCe.]  i.  Undoied ;  not 
ihut. 

The  gates  are  o^/  now  prove  good  feconds. 

Shak. 
Moft  iacrileg^ous  murther  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple.      Shak.  Maebetb. 
— *Then  (ent  Sanballat  his  fervanti  with  an  open 
letter  ia^Ishand.    Neb^  vi..5. — 

With  the  lame  key  fet  ope  the  door 
Wherewith  you  lock'd  it  faft  before.        Cleav. 

Thro' the  gate. 
Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  pafs'd.  MiUou* 
They  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the 
fight, 
And  each  with  open  arms  embraced  her  choien 
knight.  Dryd^ 

He,  when  i&neas  on  the  plain  appears, 
.  Meets  him  with  open  arms.  Dryd.- 

The  bounce  broke  ope  the  door*  Dryd. 

The  door  was  0^^  they  blindly  grope  the 
way.  Drifd. 

ft.  Plain;  apparent;  evident ;  public.-<»They  put 
him  to  an  ofen  fiiame.    Heb.  vi..^^— 

He  iretuUy  enragM  would  needs  to  open  areas- 

Drayton. 
Where  opgn  aAs  accuie,  th*  accufe  is  vain. 

Dan. 
J.  Not  wearing  di%uife ;  clear  y  artlels ;  fincere. 
— Not  daring  to  be^^m,  to  no  creature  he  ever 
fpake  of  it.  Sidney^^Lord  Cordes,  befides,  was 
held  a  man  ^^^and  of  good  faith.  Bacen^'^Thc 
French  are  always  open,  fatniliar,  and  talkative  ;■ 
the  Italians  ftiff,  ceremonious,  and  referved.  Addi' 
/off.-— This  referved  myfterious  way  of  ading  to- 
wards pe^fons^  U'ho  in.right  of  their  pofis  expec- 


ted  a  more  open  treatment,  was  imputed  to  fome 
hidden  defign.    S^ufift. 

His  generous,  open,  undefigning  heart. 
Has  begg'd  his  rival  to  foiicit  for  him.       Cato. 
4*  Not  clouded ;  clear. —  ^ 

With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  glances  midway,       Dryd*  B^ccace- 

Then  ihall  thy  Craggs 
Qn  the  caft  ore  another  PoUio  ihine ; 
With  afped  open  fhall  ered  his  bead.  Pope. 
5.  Not  hidden ;  expos'd  to  view^^In  that  little 
fpot  of  ground  >  that  lies  between  thofe  two  great 
oceans  of  eternity,  we  are  to  exercife  our  thoughts, 
and  lay  open  the  treafures  of  the  divine  wi^om 
and  goodnefs.  JBttmet, — Moral  principtes  require 
reafoaing  and  difcourfe  to  difcover  the  certainty 
of  their  truths  :  they  lie  not  open  as  natural  cha- 
raders  engraven  on  the  mind.  Locke.  €.  Not  re- 
(trained ;  not  denied ;  not  prednded. — f  f  Deme- 
trius and  the  craftfmen  have  a  matter  againll  any 
map,  the  law  is  open.  A8s  xhc.  38.  7.  Not  don- 
dy ;  not  gloomy.-?^ An  open  and  warm  winter  por- 
tendeth  a  hot  and  dry  fummer.  Bacoi^sNat.  Hifi. 
8.  Uncovered. — 

Here  i^  better  than  the  open  air. 

Shak.  K.  LeHr. 
Turtle-like,  I'll  to  my  mate  repair  ; 
And  teach  you  your  firft  flight  in  open  air. 

Dryden. 
9*  Expofed  ;  without  defence.— 

The  fervice  that  I  truly  did  his  life. 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries.  Shak.  Hen.  IV. 
10.  Attentive. — Thine  eyes  are  open  upon  all  the 
fons  of  men.  Jer.  xxxii.  19. — The  eyes  of  thel/wd 
are  upon  the  righteous,  and  his  ears  are  epen  unto 
their  cry.  P/.  xxxiv.  15. 
(i.)  *  7>  Ope.     )  v.  a.  [open,  Saxon ;  op,  Iflan- 
(i.)  *  To  Opsn.  3  dick,  a  hole.  Ope  is  ufed  on- 
ly  in  poetry,  when  one  fy liable  is  more  convenient 
than  two.]    i.  To  ifDck>fe;  to  unlock;  to  put 
into  fuch  a  ftate  as  that  the  inner  parts  may  be 
feen  or  entered :  the  contrary  to^r^— 
The  world's  mine  oyfter, 
Which  I  with  Anrord  will  open^ 

Shak.  M,  IT.  ofWtnifw. 
Before  you  fight,  ope  this  letter.  Kim$  Lear. 
—To  ope  the  gates,  and  fo  let  in  our  foe.  Fairfax. 
»-If  a  man  open  a  pit  and  not  cover  it,  and  an  ox 
fall  therein,  the  owner  of  the  pit  (haU  make  it 
good.  Ex.  xxi.  13.— Let  us  pafs  through  your 
land,  and  none  fliall  do  you  any  hurt ;  faowbeit 
they  would  not  open  unto  him.  i  Mac.  y.  48. — 
Open  thy  ^louti^.  for  the  dumb.  Prov.  xxxi.  8^— 
Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes.  Milt.  Par.  Loft. 
—The  draw-bridges  at  Amfterdam  part  in  the 
middle,,  and  a  veflel,  though  under  &iU  may  pad 
them  without  the  help  of  any  one  on  fhore ;  for 
the  maft-head,  or  break>water  of  the  fiiip  bear* 
iog  againft  the  bridge  in  the  middle,  opens  it. 

Brovm. 
Where  Tufcan  Tyber  rolls  wirii  rapid  force, 
And  where  Numicus  ope*  his  holy  fource. 

Diyl 

When  firft  you  ope  your  doorsb  and  pafling 

by,  . 

The  fad  ill-omen  d  objed  meets  your  eye.  Drj^. 

My  old.  wounds  are  ^pen^d  at  this  view.  Dryd. 

— Whcfl 
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—When  tlie  matter  is  made,  the 
opened  to  let  it  out.  Arbuthnot  ontAiiments.'  a.  To 
Ihow ;  to  difcoTer.— The  Englifh  did  adventure 
far  for  to  open  the  north  parts  of  America*  Abbotts 
Dcfcription  of  the  World,  3,  To  divide ;  to  break. 
—The  wail  of  the  cathedral  church  was  opened  by 
an  earthquake,  and  (hut  again  by  a  fecond.  Addi- 
Jtm  on  Italy.  4.  To  explain  ;.  to  difclofe. — Some 
things  wifdom  openeth  by  the  facred  books  of 
fcripture.  HooA^r.— -Paul  reafoned  with  them  out 
of  the  Scriptures*  opemng  and  alleging,  that  Chrift 
muft  needs  have  fuSered  and  rtfen  again  from  the 
dead.  ABu  xvti.  3. — After  the  earl  of  Lincoln  was 
Qain»  the  king  opened  himfelf  to  fome  of  his  coun> 
cil,  that  he  was  forry  for  the  earl's  death.  Baeon^s 
Bemrjf  VIL— Gramont,  governor  of  Bayonne»  took 
an  exquifite  notice,  of  their  perfons  and  behaviour, 
and  opened  himfelf  to  fome  of  his  train.  fTotton,-^ 
A  friend  who  relates  his  fuccefs,  talks  himfelf  in- 
to a  new  pleafure;  and  by  opemng  his  misfor* 
tunes,  leaves  part  of  them  behind  him.  ^  Collier  on 
Friend/hip.  5.  To  begin  ;  to  make  the  initial  ex- 
hibition< — ^You  retained  him  only  for  the  opening 
of  your  caufe,  Dryd,  Bp.  to  the  Wbigs.^Homev 
opens  his  poem  with  the  utmoft  implicit y  and  mo- 
defty.     Notes  on  Odyffey. 

(1.)  ♦  To  Opb.     *  v.  n.    I.  To  unclofc  itfelf ; 

(1.)  *  To  Open.  J  not  to  remain  fhut  j  not  to 
contioae  clofed. — 

The  hundred  doors 

Ope  of  themfelves.  Dryd,  .£nnd* 

Unnumber'd  treafures  ope  at  once.  Pope. 

a.  To  bark.    A  term  of  hunting.— If  I  cry  out 

thus  upon  no  trail,  never  truft  me  when  I  open 

again.     Bbak*  Merry  Wwes. — 

The  night  reftores  our  anions  done  by  day; 

As  hounds  in  fleep  will  open  for  their  prey. 

Dryd, 
Hark !  the  dog  opensy  take  thy  certain  aim ; 

The  woodcock  flutters.        Gaifs  Rural  Sports. 

•OPENER.  «./  [from  open.]    i.  One  that 


opens  ;  one  that  unlocks  x  one  that  unciofes. — 
True  opener  of  mine  eyes. 
Much  better  feems  this  vifion,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends*  than  thole  two  paft. 

Milton. 
%.  Explainer;  iqterpreter. — 

The  very  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  iandttties  of  heav'n. 
And  our  dull  workings.  Sbak.  Henry  IV. 

3.  That  which  feparates ;  difuniter.-«- There^may 
be  fuch  openers  of  compound  bodies.  Boyle. 

*  OPKNEYED.  adj.  {open  and  eye.]  YTgilant ; 
watchful. — 

While  you  here  do  fnoring  lie, 
Openeyed  conlpiracy 
His  time  doth  Uke.  Sbak.  Tentpeft. 

*  OPENHANDEO.  adj.  [open  and  band]  Oe- 
neroua;  liberal;  munificent. — 

Good  heav'n,  who  renders  mercy  back  for 
mercy» 
With  openhanded  bounty  (hall  repay  you.  Kowe. 

*  OPENHEARTED.  adj.  [open  and  heart.]  Ge- 
neroua ;  candid  ;  not  meanly  iubtle.-^ 

I  know  him  well ;  he's  free  and  openhearted. 

Dryd. 
— Of  an  openhearted  generous  minifter  you  are  not 
to  £ay  that  he  was  in  an  intrigue  to  betray  his 
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fide  muft  be    country ;  but  ii|  an  intrigue  with  a  lady.  Arbuth* 
not. 

«  OPENHEARTEDNESS.  n.  /.  [i^en  and 
heart.]  Liberality ;  franknefs  ;  fincerity  \  munifi- 
cence; generofity. 

*  OPENING.  «./.  Ifrom  open,]  1.  Aperture; 
breach.— The  fire  thus  makes  its  way  up  through 
the  cracks  and  openings  of  the  earth.  fFoodward*s 
Nat.  Hift.  a.  Difcovery  at  adiftance ;  faint  know- 
ledge ;  dawn.^God  has  been  pleafed  to  diffipate 
this  confufion  and  chaos,  and  to  give  us  fome  open* 
ingSf  fome  dawnings  of  liberty  and  fettlement. 
South's  Sermons.-^The  opening  of  your  glory  was 
hke  that  of  light;  you  ihone  to  us  from  afar. 
Dryd. 

♦  OPENLY,  adv.  [from  open.]  1.  Publicly; 
not  fecretly ;  in  fight  j  not  obfcurcly.— Their  ac- 
tions always  fpoken  of  with  great  honour,  are 
now  called  openly  into  qUeftion.  /fooii-r.— Prayers 
are  faulty,  not  whenfoever  they  be  openly  made, 
but  when  hypocrify  ia  the  caufe  of  open  praying. 
Hooter. 

Why  ihould  you  have  put  me  to  deny 
This  claim  which  ndw.you  wear  fo  openly  ^ 

Sbak. 
I  no  more  fhould  live  obfcure, 
But  openly  begin,  as  beft  becomes  / 

Th'  authority  which  I  deriv'd  from  heav'n. 

Milton. 
— How  grofsly  and  tpenly  do  many  of  us  contra- 
did  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel,  by  our  ungodli- 
nefs !  Tillot/on.—We  exprefs  our  thanks  by  openly 
awning  our  parentage,  and  paying  our  common 
devotions  to  God.  AtUrbury.-   a.  Plainly ;  appa- 
rently ;  evidently  j  without  difguife.— 
Darah 
Too  openly  does  loVe  and  hatred  (how.     Dtyd. 
*  OPENMOUTHED.  adj.  [open  and  moutb.] 
Greedy ;  ravenous ;  clamorous ;  vociferous.— Up- 
comes  a  lion  openmoutbed  towards  the  ats.    VE- 
ftrange. 


•  OPENNESS,  n.f.  [from  open.]  i.  Plainnefs ; 
deamefs;  freedom  nrom  obfcurity  or  ambigui- 
ty.—    .       X 

Deliver  with  more  openne/s  your  anfwers 

To  my  demands.  -    Shak,  Cyntbeline. 

a.  Plainnefs;  freedom  from  difguife.— Tne  noble 
openne/s  and  freedom  of  his  refledlions  are  expref- 
fed  in  lively  colours,  Peiton  on  tbtCIaJ^cs.^ihtte 
leUers,  all  written  in  the  opennefs  of  fr»endihip, 
will  prove  what  were  my  real  fentiments.  Papers 
Letters. 

(i.)*  OPERA,  n.f.  [Italian]— An  opera  is  a 
poetical  tale  or  fiAion,  reprelv-ntt-d  by  vocal  and 
inftrumental  mufic,  adornetl  with  fcenes,  ma- 
chines, and  dancing.  Dryden'*  Prtfaie  to  Albion. — 
You  will  hear  what  plays  wen.  adcd  that  week, 
which  is  the  fineft  fung  in  the  opera.    Law. 

(a.)-'^  Opera  is  a  dramatic  compoh'jon,' fet 
%o  mufic,  and  fung  on  the  ftage,  aci^-^'mpanicd 
with  mufical  inftruments,  and  enriclud  with  mag- 
nificent drefies,  machinery,  and  other  iiecoraii»D8. 
See  Music,  Hift.  §  67,  70— 7a ;  and  Poetry, 
Pat^  II. 

(3.)  Opera,  Italian.    Italy,  wliere mufic  has 

always  Deen  Cultivated  witl^  ipoft  luccfl's,  was  th<j 

birth-place  of  the  Opera,  and  from  the  nee  it  ha.s 

been  imported  into  every  country*  where  tbcatri- 

(iqa  cai 
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tAl  amufefnents  are  hekl  in  cfteem.  It  was  not 
attempted  in  England  until  the  end  of  the  Z7th 
centarf;  and  its  introdu^iod  experieticed  the 
oppofition  of  thofe  who  then  tiidated  on  all  fub- 
jeds  connedled  with  literature.  They  juftly  ridi- 
culed the  raonftrouB  abfurdity  of  rejgfulatift^  the 
mbft  ferious  events  of  tragedy  by  an  ercheftr^; 
an^d  even  to  the  comic  exhibitions  they  objeded, 
on  account  of  then*  being  perfcirmed  in  a  language 
not  generally  underftood.  They  remonftrated  on 
the  impfopriety  of  fquandering  away  large  fums 
of  money  on  foreigners,  and  negledingthe  merit 
of  eminent  Britifh  performers.  The  niufic*  how- 
ever^  at  the  Italian  opera,  was  fo  €xquifite,  that 
crowded  audiences  were  never  wanting.  Falhion 
patronifed  it,  and  a  fucceflion  of  hew  performers 
gave  it  condantly  increafing  eclat.  The  eftabliih- 
ment  of  this  theatre  is  now  eztenflvey  and  more 
brilliant  than  any  m  London.  The  fcenery  h 
mod  fpleildid,  and  the  falaries  of  jto  performers 
are  enormous.  Not  Rowe,.  hot  Sheridan,  not 
Shakefpcire,  can  prevent  the  £ngli(h  theatre  from 
being  conHdcred  a  horej  which  is  only  oQcafionally 
to  be  endured^  while  the  dear  delightful  t)pera 
continues  the  nightly  refort  of  rank  and  beauty. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  add,  that  at  the  King's 
^  Theatre,  a  gratification  is  afforded,  in  tbe  BaUet^ 
to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  eai";  and  more  of  the 
loungers  who  frequent  the  boxes  of  the  Opera- 
houfes  vre  attraded  by  tife  luxuvlous  difplay  of 
lemale  elegance,  than  by  the  magic  of  fweet 
founds. 

*  OPERABLE,  fl^r*.  [fro«  #j&ewr,  J.atin.]  To 
be  done ;  prt<^fcabiv.  Not  in  ufe;— Being  inca- 
pable of  operabk  circbmftances,  xn  rightly  to  judge 
the  prudentiality  of  affaii^  they  only  gaze  upon 
tbevifible  fncciefs.  Brtfwn's  tuig,  Brr. 

Opera-Olass.    See  Dioptrics,  §  49. 

*  OPERANT,  adj.  [ffenmtf  French.]  Aaive ; 
having  pow(^r  to  produce  ttny  eflfeift.  A  word  not 
in  ufe,  though  elegant. — 

Earth,  yield  me  robts  ! 
Who  ftekh  far  better  of  thee,  faoae  bis  palate 
With  thy  molt  operant  poifon.       Shak.  Thnon, 
My  operant  powers  thek  fun^ions  leave. 

Shak. 

*  To  OPERATE,  v.  n,  [©^rw,  Latin ;  opertr^ 
French,]  To  a(5t ;  to  have  agency ;  to  produce 
effefts ;  with  <«  before  the  fubfeA  of  operation. — 
The  virtxies  of  private  peribns  operate  but  on  a 
few.  ^Ar^r^eirf ^^-'Bodies  produce  ideas  in  u€,'ma- 
nifeftly  by  impulfe,  the  only  way  which  we  dm 
conceive  bodies  operate  on,  £odb.— It  tan  operate 
on  the  guts  and  (lomacb,  and  thereby  produce 
diftindt  ideas;  Locke.-r'K  plain  convincing  reafon 
operates  on  I  lie  mind,  both  of  a  learned  and  igno- 
rant hearer,  as  long  as  they  lite.  iS«i//^.— Where 
caufes  operate  freely,  With  a  liberty  of  mdifference 
to  this  or  the  contrary,  the  efieft  will  be  contin- 
gent. tVatts, 

(i.)  •OPERATION.  «./.  [operation  LAt.  ope- 
ration^ French.}    x.  Agency;  prodnAion  of  ef- 
•leAs;   influence. — Thei«  are  in  men  operatiaujf 
natural,    rational,    fupematuraJ,    fome    p(^iticky 
fome  finally  eccfefiaflioaf.  ^^ker,^ 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  ovbs. 
From  whom  we  do  evif^  ind  ceafc  to  be, 
A:Ut^  I  dtfcUim  all  my  paternal* care.    K,  Lear. 
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«-^AU  operations  by  tranfmiffion  of  Spirits,  and 
imagination,  work  at  a  diftonce,  and  not  at  touch. 
Baeon^t  Nat,  Hifi — Waller's  prefence  had  an  ex- 
traordinary  operation  to  procure  any  tbing  defired. 
dareHmon*^^ 

The  tree  whofe  operation  brings 

Knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  fhun  to  tifte. 

Miltou, 
—If  th^  operation  of  thefe  falta  be^  in  coovenient 
glaifes^  promoted  by  warmth,  the  alcending  fteami 
ma^r  eafily  be  caught  and  reduoed  mtoa  penctraDt 
rpirit.  Boyie* — Speculative  painting,  without  tbe 
affiftance  of  manual  operation^  can  never  attaia 
to  perfection.  DryJeh*s  Dufrrfnof, — Tbe  pain  and 
ficknefs  caufed  by  manna  are  the  effects  of  iti 
operation  on  the  ftomach  and  guta.  LoeMe.  a.  Ac- 
tioD  I  eflfed.  ThtB  is  often  confounded  with  tbe 
former  fenfe%-*Repentance  and  renovation  coofiA 
not  in  the  ftrife,  wiifa»  or  purpofe,  but  in  the  ac- 
tual operations  Of  good  life.  H/inriM .— 'Many  medi- 
cinal drugs  of  rare  operation.  Hejiph — 
That  falfe  truit 

Far  other  o^rA<»o«  firfi:  di^lay'd. 

Carnal  denre  inflaming.  MUt.  Par*  L^. 

—The  offices  appointed,  and  the  powers  exerciud 
in  the  church,  by  their  inftitution  and  oporation 
are  holy.  PAiWbn.— -Thefe  qualities  are  not  fubfifi* 
ent  in  thofe  bodies,  but  are  operations  of  fancy 
begotten  in  fomething  elfe.  Benthy.  5.  [In  chi- 
rurgery.]  The  part  of  the  art  df  healing  which 
depends  on  the  ufe  of  inftruments.  4.  The  mo* 
tions  or  employments  of  an  army. 

(3.)  Operation^  in  furgery  and  medicine  ((  1. 
def.  3.),  denotes  a  methodical  ad  ion  «f  tbe  hand 
on  the  human  body^  to  re~eftabIUh  health. 

*  OPERATIVE,  adj.  [from  operaie.]  Having 
the  power  of  ading ;  having  forcible  agency ;  ac- 
tive ;  vigorous ;  efficacious. — To  be  over  curious 
in  feairhing  how  God's  all*piercing  and  operative 
ipirity  diftingnifliing,  gave  form  to  the  «iatter  of 
the  univerfal,  is  a  feareh  like  mito  his,  ^h6,  not 
contented  with  a,  known  ford,  wiH  prefume  to 
pafs  over  the  greateft  rivers  in  all  parts.  Raleigh. 
— «Hc  thought  a  little  diicountenanoe  dpon  thofe 
perfona  would  lupprefs  that  fpb^it  ^ritbin  tbem- 
&lve^  or  make  the  poifon  of  it  Icfsoperatitfe  upon 
others.  Clarendon. — In  adtiona  of  leligioo  we 
ihould  be  zealous,  adive»  and  operativef  fo  far  as 
prudence  will  permit.  Taylor. — This  circumftanoe 
of  tbe  promife  muft  give  life  to  all  tl^e  reft,  and 
make  them  operative  toward  the  productng  of 
good  \\h.  Decay  of  Fiety. — It  holds  in  all  operative 
principles^  efpeaaily  in  morality ;  in  which,  not 
to  proceed,  is  certainly  to  go  backward.  Sosuh. 
— The  will  is  the  conclufion  of  an  operathx  fyilo- 
gifm.  Norris. 

*  OPERATOR.  n.f.  [operatfur,  French ;  from 
operette,}  One  that  perforjtts  any  ad  of  the  band ; 
one  who  produces  any  eflfed.— -An  imaginary  ojpt' 
rotor  opening  the  firft  with  a  great  deal  of  nicety, 
upon  a  curfory  view  it  appeared  like  the  head 
of  another,  AAdifoiCs  Spe8* — To  admtnifier  this 
dole,  there  cannot  be  fewer  than  fifty  thoufand 
operators^  aliowiqg  one  operator  to  every  thirty. 
Swft. 

*  OFEKOSE. adj.  [jper^fuSfLsii.^  Laborious; 
full  of  trouble  and  tediouineb.— ^nch  airexplicrt- 
tion  is  purely  imaginary,  and  alfo  very  opef>oje. 
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Burnetts  Ti^tfi^y.— Wutten  Uoguage^  as  it  is  more 
o^ro/e^  ib  it  is  more  dig^fted,  and  is  pemaneht. 

OPETOPEC,  a  fertile  iflaad  of  the  United 
States>  with  a  town  fo  named»  in  Lake  Nicam* 
gua,  1%  miles  £.  of  Nicaragua. 

OPGINSKAIA,  or  OpeghtflMa,  a  town  of  Ruf'- 
fia>  in  Novogorod ;  60  miles  £.  of  Novogorod. 

OPH£liV^,a  town  of  l^torway,  tti  Bergen. 

OPHELTES.    See  Nemean  Games. 

OPHlDIUMf  a  genus  of  fi&es  belonging  to  the 
order  of  aj^des.  The  principal  charaders  are 
tbefe :  The  head  is  fomewhat  naked ;  the  teeth  are 
iQ  the  jawsy  palate»  and  fauces ;  the  body  long ; 
the  fins  of  die  back,  tail,  and  anus,  confounded 
in  one;  no  fin  00  the  under  part  of  the  body; 
and  the  eyes  covered  by  the  common  ikin.  Of 
this  genus  there  are  feveral  ipecies^  of  which  the 
niott  curious  is  the 

Ophidivm  bahbatum  of  Linnseuiy  thus  de- 
fcribed  by  Dr  Broutfonpt  in  the  71ft  voU  of  the 
PhU.  Trmkf.  "  The  fcales  Of  the  ophidium  (fays  he) 
are  irreguUrly  placed  and  dHperfed  over  the  iv bole 
body.    Their  fo/m  is  fometimes  round»  fotae- 
tiinea  nearly  oval.  They  are  larger  near  the  iiead, 
and  la  the  lower  part  of  the  body  ( but  lire  hardly 
to  be  diftkiguiihed  near  the  tail.    .They-adhe^  to 
the  bodf  by  sieans  of  a  particular  tfanfphrenl 
(kin,  which  is  in  general  very  thin,  but  fbmewhtt 
thicker  near  the  neck,  and  extended  kx>itdy  o«^ 
the  whole  head :  this  (kin  is  very  eaGly  deftroyedy 
after  which  the  feales  falling,  the  body  appears 
fpotted  :^.  X.  PL  CCXLVIIi.    When  you  look 
at  them  with  the  naked  eye  C^.  i.),  they  Appear 
as  cx>vered  with  very  fmall  grains;  but  viewed 
throngb  a  aaicrofcopre  {fig.  3.)»  tbetniddleof  them 
appears  more  elevated  than  the  margin ;  and  from 
the  centre  to  the  margin*  dofe  by  each  other, 
there  are  many  lines  or  rays  fermed  by  £aia^ll 
fcales  placed  one  upon  another,  like  tiles  npon  a 
roof,  the  fup^rior  being  always  the  nearer  to  the 
centre.     This  fort  of  fcales,  which  may  be  called 
umbamditf  are  fattened  to  the  body  b^  very  fmall 
veflela  which  are  inferted  in  their  middle ;  they 
are  to  be  leen  on  the  body  only,  not  on  the  head 
Bor  the  fins.'*    The  anatomy  of  this  fifli  compre- 
hends fome  very  remarkable  circumftances,  which, 
oor  author  thinks,  were  never  obierved  in  any 
other  ipecies.    When  the  ikin  is  drawn  off,.- there 
appears  a  thin  membrane  of  a  filver  colour,  which 
covers  the  mufcles.   The  m nicies  teing  reooovcd, 
we  find  the  peritoneuniv  which  lines  the  abdo- 
nunai  cavity,  and  is  adherent  to  the  fwimming 
bladder  by  fonie  elongations.     It  is  of  a  filver 
hiM^  with  fome  very  tmall  black  points.     The 
ventricle  is  not  to.)bc  difttnghifhed  from  the  in- 
teRines  by  any  other  mark  but  by  its  fize ;  its 
form   is  <iblQag;    it  is  extended  almoft  to  the 
anus,  whence  the  inteftinal:du^  has  a  i^trograde 
coarfe,  and  then  defcends  again,  'having  ia  tittle 
dilatation  Aear  the  anas.    On  tbe  vertebrx  next 
the  anas,  oa  tbe  outfide  of  the  peritoneum,  is  a 
kind  of  cavity  of  an  oblong  form,  containing  a 
reddifii  vifcusi  which  he  takes  to  be  the  kidney. 
The  firft  vertebra  from  the  head  has  nothing  very 
remarkable  in  its  ftru&ure.    The  2d  has  on  each 
fide  an  elongated  and  iharp  apopby^,  to  the 
apex  of  which  is  annexed  a  (huali  ligament.    Tbe 


jd  is  very  flatf  and  has  on  each  fide  a  kind  of  tri- 
angular and  (harp  apophyfis,  to  which  adheres  a 
ligament,  as  to  the  fecond.    The  4th  is  remark- 
able in  having  a  iharp  apophyiis  on  each  Hde,  arti- 
cnlated  with  the  body  of  the  vertebra ;  and  undetr 
each  of  them  is  another  articulated  apophyfis^ 
fl^ttith.  thick,  roundiih  at  its  extremities,  and  ^ 
forked  at  its  bafis,  fig*  5.     The  5th,  which  is 
ftrongly  adherent  to  the  former,  has  in  its  middle 
a  bifid  procefs.    The  6tb  has  in  its  middle  a  fiat- 
tifh  elevation,  (harp  on  each  (ide.    Between  the 
extremity  of  the  larger  apophyfis  of  the  4th  vqv 
lebva  is  a  bone,  or  rather  a  hard  cai^ilage,  which 
bears  the  figure  of  ^  kidney  (yfif.  6.),  its  convexity 
being  turned  tovirards  the  body  of  the  vertebra : 
its  pofition  is  parallel  to  the  bodies  of  the  verte- 
brefc  ;  its  motion  is  balf  circular  \  one  of  its  parts, 
tis.  the  lowelt,  being  in  the  cavity  of  the  fwim- 
ming bladder,  to  which  it  adheres  by  a  thin  mem- 
brane, fo  that  no  air  can  efcape  at  that  part.    It 
is 'Covered  by  membranes,  which  adhere  (Irongly 
to  its  middle;  in  this  part  are.faftened  the  two 
ligaments  of  the  apophyfis  of  the  sd  and  3d  ver- 
tebrse,  which  are  of  a  great  tennity.    In  the  fame 
point  are  fattened  aHb  two  ligaments,  each  of 
which  belongs  to  an  oblong  muicle  parallel  to 
eadi  other,  and  fixed  to  the  bones  of  the  loweft 
^nd  pofterior  part  of  the  head,  Jig.  4.    All  this 
apparatus  is  certainly  fubfervient  to  the  pnrpofe 
•tyf  fwimnKng  )  but  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  if 
thefe  ^aitsare  neceifary  to  fsme  ammat  fmidiofi, 
they  (hould  not  be  found  in  all  the  individuals ; 

•  •<  for  I  have  feen  (fays  oor  author)  two,  of  which 
the  vertebrsB  were  not  different  from  the  vertebrss 
€^  the  other  fpecies;  which  difference  depends, 
-perhaps,  on  the  difference  of  fex.  I  am  inclined 
to  befieve  fo;  biit  thfc  generation  in  this  fi(h  feems 
to  be  no  iefs  myfterioiis  than  that  of  the  eel :   I 

•  could  never  diftinguifh  a  male  from  a  female  in 
this  ipecies."  This  fifii  commonly  grows  to  the 
fize  of  S  or  9  Inches.  It  is  found  in  all  the  Medi- 
terranean fea*  and  in  great  plenty  in  the  Adriatic : 

•  its  fle(h  is  not  of  a  good  tafte,  rather  coarfe,  as  is 
<  that  of  4)1  the  fpecies  of  filhes  which,  having  no 

ventral,  fins,,  are  obliged  to  m^^ke  great  efforts  in 
fwimming,  and  have  confequently  the  muicles 
harder. 

OPHIOGLOSSUM9  ADDBU'STOMOU^,  a  ge- 
:nus  of  the  natural  order  of  filices,  belonging  to 
the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants.  The  fpike  is  ar- 
ticulated, flatt  and  turned  to  the  two  fides  \  with 
the  articnli  or  joints  opening  acrofs.  Thene  are  7 
fpecies,  of  which  the  only  remarkable  one  is  the 

OfHioGLorsuM  TVLOATUM,  the  common 
adder's  f  ongue,  which  is  a  native  of  feveral  places 
of  Britain,  growing  in  meadows  and  moift  paf- 
tures.  'The  country  people  make  an  ointment  of 
the  frefti  leaves,  and  ufe  it  as  a  vulnerary  to  green 
wounds ;  which  is  a  very  ancient  application,  <^x^ 
commended  by  Matthiolus,  Tragus,  and  others. 
OPHIOMANCY,  «./.  in  antiquity,  thenrtol 
making  predictions' from  ferpents.  ThusCaldhaA, 
•on  feeing  a  ierpent  devour  8  fparrows  with  their 
dam,  foretold  the  duration  of  the  flege  of  Troy  : 
•and  the  7  coils  of  a  ferpent  that  was  feen  on  Ar- 
chifes's  tomb,  wer^  interpreted  to  mean  the  7 
years  that  JEneas  wandered  from  plaoe  to  place 
before  he  arrived  at  Latium*  *' 

^OPHIOPHAGI* 
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OPHIOPHAGf,  (erpent-eaters.  See£THioriA> 

§  3* 

*  OPHlOPHAGOUS.^i/.  [opa  and  fmyu.]  Ser- 
pent-eating. Not  ufed. — All  fnakes  are  not  of 
fuch  poifonous  qualities  as  common  opinion  prew 
fumeth  ;  as  is  con  firm  able  from  opbiopbagotu  Da«> 
^ions,  and  fuch  as  feed  upon  fcrpents.  Brown, 
-  OPHIORRHIZA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
monogynla  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  rank* 
ing  under  the  47th  order,  Stellate*  The  corolla 
is  funneUfliaped  \  the  capfulc  twin^  bilocular»  and 
polyfpermous.  There  are  two  fpecies ;  the  moft 
remarkable  is  the 

OPHIORRHlZil  ASIATICUM,  OX  true  UgHUm  CO- 

lubrinum..  The  root  of  this  is  known  in  the£aft 
Indies  to  be  a  fpecific  againft  the  poifon  of  that 
moft  dreadful  animal  called  the  hooded  ferpenU 
There  is  a  treatife  in  Ammn.  Acad*  torn.  iv.  upon 
this  fubjedly  wherein  the  author,  John  And.  Da- 
relius,  undertakes,  from  the  defcription  of  fuch 
authors  as  had  feen  it  upon  the  fpot,  to  afcertain 
the  plant  from  which  the  genuine  root  is  taken. 
It  appears  in  this  account,  that  it  had  puzzled 
the  £ujropean  phyOcians;  and  what  had  been  fold 
in  the  (hops  for  \U  is  the  root  of  a  very  different 
plant,  and  of  a  poifonous  nature.  The  true  root 
is  called  muugus^  for  the  following  reafon.-*There 
is  a  kind  of  weafel  in  the  £aft  Indiet»  called  mm- 
gtttia  by  the  natives,  mungo  by  the  Portuguefe, 
and  mwicoj  by  the  Dutch.  This  animal  purfues 
the  hooded  ferpent,  as  the  cat  does  the  moufe. 
As  foon  as  the  ferpent  appears,  the  weafel  attacks 
him ;  and  if  fhe  chances  to  be  bit  by  him,  (he  im- 
mediately runs  to  find  a  certain  vegetable,  upon 
eating  which  (he  returns,  and  renews  the  fight. — 
The  Indians  are  of  opinion  that  this  plant  is  the 
mungus.  That  celebrated  traveller  Ksempfer, 
who  kept  one  of  thefe  weafels  tame,  that  eat  with 
bim«  lived  with  him,  and  was  his  companion 
wherever  her  went,  fays  he  (aw  one  of  thefe  bat- 
tles between  her  and  the  ferpent,  but  could  not 
certainly  find  out  what  root  the  weafel  looked 
for.  But  whether  the  weafel  firft  difcovered  this 
antidote  or  not,  it  is  an.  infallible  remedy  ^ainft 
the  bite  of  the  hooded  ferpent. 
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18  iktisfied  that  it  was  the  country  which  is  now 
called  Sofala,  a  Jcingdom  of  Africa,  on  the  coaft 
of  Mofambique,  near  Zanguebar.    See  Sofa  la. 

QPHIRA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogy- 
nia.  order,  belonging  to  the  oftaodria  clafs  of 
plants.  The  involucrum  is  bimlvular  and  triflo. 
rous ;  the  corolla  tetrapetalous  above;  the  beny 
unilocular. 

OPHlS»  a  river  of  Arcldiai  which  runs  into  the 
Alpheus. 

( I. )  *  OPHIT£S.  Jt.  /  A  ftone  refembliDg  i 
(erpevX.^Opbites  has  a  dulky  greeniih  ground, 
with  fpots  of  a  lighter  green*  oblong,  and  ufually 
neatly  fquare.  Woodward, 
*{%,)  Ophites,  in  lithology,  is  a  fort  of  vane* 
gated  marble,  otherwife  called  sbsl  pen  time.  See 
Marble,  and  Naxos,  N°  i. 

(3.)  Ophites,  plur>  in  church  hiftory,  Cbri^ 
ttan  heretics,  fo  called  both  from  the  veneratioa 
they  had  for  the  ferpent  that  tempted  Eve,  and 
the  woKfhip  they  paid  to  a  real  ferpent:  they 
pretended,  that  the  ferpent  was  Jefus  Chrift, 
and  that  be  taught  men  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil.  They  diftinguiihed  between  Jefiu  and 
Chr'ijf  :  Jefus,  they  faid,  was  bom  of  the  VirgiD, 
but  Chrift  came  down  firom  heaven  to  be  united 
with  him ;  Jefus  was  crucified,  but  Chrift  bad 
left  htm  to  return  to  heaven.  They  dtftingaiihed 
the  God.  of  the  Jews,  whom  they  termed  Jaida- 
baotbf  from  the  fupreme  God :  to  the  former  they 
afcribed  the  body,  to  the  latter  the  fonl  of  men. 
They  had  a  live  ferpent,  which  they  kept  in  a 
kind  of  cage ;  at  certain  times  they  opened  tfie 
cage-door,  and  called  the  ferpent:  the  animal 
came  out,  and,  mounting  upon  the  table,  twined 
itfelf  about  fome  loaves  of  bread ;  this  bread  they 
broke,  and  diftributed  it  to  the  company,  who  all 
kifled  the  ferpent:  this  they  called  thxAx  Enekanf^ 

(x.)  OPHIUSA,  an  iOand  near  Crete. 

U»)  Op  HI  USA,  the  ancient  name  of  Rhodes. 

(3.)  Ophiusi,  an  iOand  of  the  Baleaees. 

(4.)  Ophiusa,  a  town  of  Sarmatia. 

OPUR YNIUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Troas,  on 
the  Hellefpont,  where  Hedor  had  a  grove. 

OPHRYS,  TWY  blade,  a  genus  of  the  diandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  pUints ; 


OPHIOXYLON,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  .  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  7th 


monoecia  order,  belonging  to  the.polygamia  clafs 
of  plants  i  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking 
with  thofe  of  which  the  order  is  doubtful.  The 
hermaphrodite  calyx  is  quinquefid ;  the  corolla 
quinqueg^  and  funnel-ihaped ;  with  a  cylindrical 
nedarium  within  its  mouth. 

(i.)  OPHIR,  or  Aufirt  a  fon  of  Joktan,  who  is 
fuppoiedto  have  given  name  to  the  land  of  Ophir. 
SeeN°». 

(2.)  Ophir,  a  country  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
from  which  Solomon  had  great  quantities  of  gold 
brought  home  in  Ihips  which  he  fent  for  that  pur- 
pofe;  but  rel'pe<5ting  the  fituation  of  which  au- 
thors are  much  divided  in  opinion.  Some  have 
gone  to  the  Weft,  others  to  the  £aft.  Indies,  and 
the  eaftem  coalts  of  Africa,  in  fearch  of  it.  But 
the  two  opinions  which  have  been  moft  plaufibly 
.fupported,  are  thofe  of  Mr  Bruce,  the  Abyffinian 
traveller,  and  Dr  Doig,  author  of  Letters  on  tbe 
Salvage  State.  The  latter  holds  that  Ophir  was 
fomewhere  oa  the  W.  coaft  of  Africa^  the  former 


order,  Orehidea,  The  nedarium  is  a  little  can- 
nated  below.  The  fpecies  are  numerous}  but 
the  moft  remarkable  are  the  following : 

S.      OpHRYS     AMTHROPOPHORA,    WUUhJbttpti 

opbryst  or  tman-orchu,  hath  a  ronndifh  bulbous 
root,  crowned  with  3  or  4  obloog  leaves ;  upright 
thick  ftalks,  rifing  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  adorned 
with  narrow  leaves,  and  terminated  with  loofe 
fpikes  of  V^^"^  flowersi  reprefcnting  the  fignre 
of  a  nakecl  man ;  the  Kp  of  the  neaariam  linear 
tripartite,  with  the  middle  fegmeafc  longeft  and 
bifid.  Tiiere  is  a  Tariety  with  brownsih  flowen 
tinged  with  green. 

a.  Ophrts  insbctifbra,  the  m/e3  orrkiJi 
Bbb^plower,  or  Gnat- flower,  has  tworound- 
ifti  bulbous  roots,  crowned  with  obioag  leaves; 
ered  leafy  ftalks,  from  6  to  10  or  11  inches  higb, 
terminated  by  v  fpikes  of  infed-ihaped  greeniih 
flowers,  having  the  lip  of  the  nedarium  ahnoft 
five-lobed.  This  wonderful  fpecies  exhibits  flow- 
ers  in  different  varieties^  that  reprefent  fingular 
-^  figurei 
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figlifes  of  fliest  beet,  and  other  inMtt ;  and  are 
of  different  colours  in  the  Tarieties. 

3.  Ophrts  monorchis,  or  mujfy  ofbfys^  hath 
a  round tih  bulbous  root ;  crowned  with  three  or 
foar  oblong  leaves;  an  end  naked  ftalk,  fix  inches 
high }  terminated  by  a  loofe  fpike  of  ydlowiih, 

.  mofky-fcented  flowers. 

4.  Ofhrys  nidus  ATM,  or  khd^j-neft,  hath  a 
bulbous,  fibrated,  cluftered  root ;  upright,  thick, 
fucculent  ftalks,  a  foot  high,  iheathedsby  th^ 
leaves,  and  tenninated  by  loofe  fpikes  of  pale* 
brown-floweirs ;  having  the.  lip  of  the  neAarinm 
bifid. 

5.  Ophrys  ovata,  oval'kaved  ophrys,  or  com" 
mon  twf-Uadty  bath  a  bulbous,  fibrated  root; 
crowned  by  tvro  oval,  broad,  obtufe,  veined,  op- 
pofite  leaves;  an  ered,  fucculent  green  Italk, 
fix  or  eight  inches  high,  naked  above,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  loofe  fpike  of  greenifli  flowers,  having 
the  lip  of  the  nedarium  bifid.  The  flowers  of 
this  fpecies  refemble  the  figure  of  gnat. 

6.  Ophrts  spiralis,  ^>a/  orchU  fk  triple 
ladies-tr^Jt  hath  bulbous,  oblong,  aggregated^ 
roots ;  crowned  by  a  ctufter  of  oval,  pointed,  rib-' 
bed  leaves ;  ereft  fimple  ftalks,  half  a  foot  high ; 
terminated  by  long  fpikes  of  white  odoriferous 
flowers,  hangmg  to  one  fide,  having  the  lip  of  the! 
nedtarium  entire,  and  crenated.'— All  theie  fpc. 
cies  of  ophrys  flower  in  fommer,  atdifterenttimes, 
in  difTtrrent  forts,  from  May  until  July;  and' in 
moft  of  the  forts  exhibit  a  fingularly  curious  ap« 
pearance.  The  plants  are  all  perennial  in  root, 
which  are  of  the  bulbous  flefty  kind,  from  which 
the  flower-ftalks  rife  annually  in  fpring,  and  de- 
cay in  autumn;  at  which  period  is  the  proper 
tixne  for  removing  the  roots  from  one  place  to 
another.  They  all  grow  wild  in  Britain,  &c.;  are 
refidents  of  woods,  bogs,  marfliy  grounds,  fterile 
paftures,  chalky  foils,  and  the  like  places,  where 
they  flourifh  and  dtfplay  their  Angular  flowers  in 
great  abundance,  from  wfiich  places  they  are  in- 
troduced into  gardens  for  variety;  and  having 
procured  fome  plants  at  the  proper  feafon,  and 
planted  them  in  foils  and  fituations  fbmewhat  fi* 
milar  to  that  in  which  they  naturally  grow,  the 
roots  will  abide  for  feveral  years,  and  flower  an^ 
nually.  As  to  their  propagation,  it  may  be  tried 
by  feed  in  a  fliady  border,  as  iboD  as  it  is  ripe ; 
likewife  by  off-fets  firom  the  root,  though  they 
multiply  fparingly  in  gardens :  hovrever,  roots  of 
fome  ftanding  may  be  examined  at  the  proper 
(ea£9D,  and  any  off-fets  ieparated  and  planted  in 
the  proper  places. 

OPHTHALMIA.    See  MsDiciNt,  Index. 

*  OFHTHALMICK.  adj.  [opbthalmique^  Fr. 
from  •^»»x^*>,  Gr.l    Relating  to  the  eye. 

OPHTHALMOSCOPY,  «./  a  branch  of  phy: 
fiognomy,  which  deduces  the  knowledge  of  a 
man's  temper  and  manner  from  the  appearance  of 
his  eyes. 

♦  OPHTHALMY.  «.  /  [opthatmie^  Fr.  from 
#f>KXA<^,  Gr.]  A  dileaie  of  the  eyes,  being  an 
inflammation  in  the  coats,  proceeding  from  arte- 
rious  blood  gotten  out  of  the  vefTels  and  colleAed 
into  thofe  parts.  Dia^ — ^The  ufe  of  cool  applica- 
tions, externally,  is  moft  eafy  to  the  eye ;  but  af- 
ter all,  there  will  fometimes  enfue  a  troublefome 
•ptbaim^.  Sharp**  Surgtrj, 


OPI,  a  town  of  Naples  in  Abruzzo  Citer.    . 

Ci.)*  OPIATE,  adj.  Soporiferous ;  fomnifc* 
rous;  narcotick;  caunng  fleep. — The  particular 
ingredients  of  thofe  magical  ointments,  are  opiate 
and  foporiferous.  Bacon. 

The  pall'ral  reed 

Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.  Milt.  Par,  Lq/f- 
—Lettuce,  which  has  a  milky  juice,  with  an  ano- 
dyne or  opiate  quality  refolvent  of  the  bile,  is  pro- 
per for  melancholy.  Arbuthnot  on  JUments.  . 

(a.)  •  Opiate.  «./  A  medicine  that  caufes 
fleep. — ^They  chofe  atheifm  as  an  opiate  to  ftilt 
thofe  frightening  apprehenfions  of  hell,  by  indu- 
cing a  dulnefs  and  lethargy  of  mind,  rather  than 
to  make  ufe  of  that  native  and  falutary  medicine, 
a  hearty  repentance.  Bentley.  ,     ^ 

No  famenefs  of  a  prattling  ftream  is  thine, 

Which,  with  one  unifon  of  murmur  flows. 

Opiate  of  inattention  and  repofe.  Harte* 

(3.)  Opiates  are  medicines  of  a  thicker  con- 
filtence  than  a  fyrup,  prepared  with  opium  fcarce- 
ly  fluid.  They  confift  of  various  ingredients, 
made  up  with  honey  or  fyrup ;  and  are  to  be  ufed 
for  a  long  time  either  for  purgative,  alterative,  or 
corroborative  intentions.  Opiate  is  alfo  ufed  for 
any  mediclAe  given  to  procure  fleep,  whether  in 
the  form  of  eleAuaries,  drops,  or  pills. 

OPICI,  the  ancient  people  of  Campania. 

•  OPIFTCE.  If./,  [opificium,  Lat.]  Workman- 
fliip ;  handywork.  IH3. 

»OHFICER.  »./.  [opijfx.  Latin.  One  that 
performs  any  work;  artift.  A  word  not  recei- 
ved.—There  is  an  infinite  diftance  betwixt  the 
poor  mortal  artift,  and  the  almighty  opifcer.  Befit* 
Ufs  iermotis,  ^  / 

OPILIUS,  a  Roman  granunarian,  who  flourifli- 
ed  about  A.  A.C.  94.  He  wrote  a  book  entitled 
Liiri  Mufarum. 

♦  OPINABLE.  adj.  [opinor,  Lat.]  Fh^ch  may 
be  thought.  Di3. 

♦  OPINATION.  «./.  [ophon  Lat.]  Opinion  ; 
notion.  DiB. 

♦  OPINATOR.  n.  /  [opinor,  Lat.]  One  who 
holds  an  opinion.— Confider  againft  what  kind  of 
opinatoh  the  reafon  above  given  is  levelled.  Hate. 

•iroOnNE.v.«.[(^wor,  Latin.]  To  think; 
to  judge ;  to  be  of  opinion. — 

They'll  opine  they  feel  the  pain 
And  blows  they  felt  to  day,  again.      Hudibras. 
—In  matters  of  mere  fpeculation,  it  is  not  mate- 
rial to  the  welfare  of  government,  or  themfrfves, 
whether  they  opine  right  or  wrong.  South. — 
But  I,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind, 
Opine^  that  nature,  as  in  duty  bound. 
Deep  hid  the  fliining  mifchief  under  ground. 

Pope. 

*  OPINIATIVE.  adj.  [from  opinion.]  1.  Stiff 
in  "a  preconceived  notion,  a.  Imagined ;  not 
proved.  It  is  difficult  to  find  out  truth,  becaufe 
it  is  in  fuch  inconfiderable  proportions  fcattered 
in  a  mafs  of  opiniative  uncertainties. 

*  OPINIATOR. «.  /  [(finiatre,  Fr.]  One  fond 
of  his  own  notion ;  inflexible ;  adherent  to  his  own 
opinion.— What  will  not  opiniators  and  felf-bc- 
lieving  men  difpute  of  and  make  doubt  of  ?  Ra* 
iW^A.— Effex  left  Roberts  governour;  a  man  of  a 
four  and  furly  nature,  a  great  opiniators  and  one 
who  muft  be  overcome  before  he  would  believe 

that 
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*  OPINIATRE.  adj.  [Fx.]  Obaiaate ;  ftmb* 
born. — Inftead  of  an  able  man^  you  defire  to  have 
htm  an  in(igiit6cant  Avianglcr,  o^niatre  in  difcooife 
^nd  priding  himfelf  in  coiitradiAing  others. 

*  OPf NI ATRETY. )  «./.  [opiniatrfti^  [French.] 

*  OPINIATRY..  5  Obftinacy ;  inflexibility  | 
determination  of  miod ;  ftubbornnefs.  Tb*B  word 
though  it  has  been  tried  in  <di^ereiit  forns*  is  not 
yet  received,  nor  is  it  wanteds — ^Left  popuhr  of^ 
niatry  ihould  arife,  we  will  deliver  the  chief  opi- 
Dioos.  £r.o<it;/i.-— The  one  •  fets  the  tbougihts  upon 
wit  and  falfe  colours,  and  not  upon  tlllt^^.  the 
other  teaches  £al4acyt  wrangling^  and  ^pimatry, 
Locke, — The  floating  of  other  men's  opinions  in 
pur  brains,  make  us  not  one  jot  the  more  knowhig, 
though  they  happen  to  be  true:  what  in  them  was 
ficiencey  is  in  us  but  opimatrety^  lAnJkg,-^!  can  pafs 
by  opiniatry,  and  the  bufy  nteddling  of  thofe  who 
tbruft  themfclves  into  every  thing.  Woodwfird^y-' 
1  wa&  eafctremely  concerned  at  his  opmwtrftf  io 
leading  me:  but  he  (ball  not  get  ri4  lo,  P^pt* 

(i.)  OPINION.  «./.  lo^niofif  Fr.  opiniot  Latin.] 
I.  Perfuafion  of  mind»  without  proof  or  certain 
knowledge.^C)^r8«0«  is  a  Ught,  vain,,  crude ^opd 
imperfe^  things  fettled  in  the  imagtnfttiiin,  but 
never  arriving  at  the  uhderitanding.  ^ii,  Joufi^f, 
Opinion  t%  when  the  tflenit  of  the  cfFderihltvling 
is  fo  far  gained  by  evidence  of  prpbaMity^.^hait  it 
rather  incFmes  to  one  perfuafion  than  to  another, 
>  yet  90t  altogether  without  a  mixture  of  .uncer- 
tainty or  doubting.  Hale, — Time  wears  oui  Ae 
fi^ions  of  epinMBf  and  doth  by  degrees  di/Q9ver 
that  fallacy  of  ungrounded  paiBons.  WUkin4,r^ 
By  their  enor  we  are  taught» 
That  faappineis  is  but  optmon.  Prior. 

3*  Sentiments;  judgment;  notion. — Where  no 
fucb  fettled  cuftom  hath  made  it  law*  there  ttjieth 
force  only  according  to  the  (trength  of  reefon^and 
circumftances  joined  witb  it^  or  as  ft  ^ews  Ihe 
pinion  and'judgment  of  them^l^at  made  it.  S*ki&f^ 
—Can  they  make  it  out  againft  the  common  fenfe 
and  opinion  of  all  mankind,  that  there  is  «o  fucb 
thing  as  a  future  ftate  of  mifer^  for  fucb  as  have 
lived  ill  here  i  South. — Friendfhip  gives  a  man  a 
pecuMatr  right  and  claim  to  the  good  opimion  of  his 
friend;  Soutk. — ^We  mav  allow  this  to  be  bis  opi'^ 
nion  concerning  heirs,  that  where  there  are  divera 
children  the  eldeft  ion  has  right  to  be  heir.  LocJkg* 
— ^Pbilofopbers  are  of  o^nion^  that  infinite  fpace 
is  poifeffed  by  God's  innnite  omniprefence.  Locke. 
— A  ftory  out  of  Boccalinl  fufficiently  fhews  us 
the  ^mon  that  judicious  author  entertained  of 
tbecritick&  AdSfan.  3.  Favourable  jpdgmept^-^ 
In  adions  of  arms  fmdl  matters  are  of  great  ,mo- 
menty  efpecially  when  they  ferve  to  raife  an  i^^ 
nion  oi  comenanders.  Haf<ufard^ — Howfoever,  I 
have  no  opinion  of  thefe  things.  ^^00.^ If  a  wo- 
man bad  no  opinion  of  her  own  perfon  and  drefs, 
{he  would  never  be  angry  at  thofe  who  are  not  «f 
the  fame  opinion  wilh  herfelf.  Lafw. 

(a.)  Opinion,  (J^  i,  def.  i.)  is  that  judgment 
which  the  mind  forms  of  any  proportion  for  the 
truth  or  falfehood  of  which  there  is  nqt  fufficieot 
evidence  to  produce  fcience  or  abfolute  belief. 


qiatician's  Mef:  be  dqea  more  Xhxn  believe  it ; 
be  ihfo«r>  it  to  be  true.  >  When  tw^  or  three 
mem  junder  HQ^emptitioli  to  de^Mw,  declare  that 
they  were  witnefles  of  an  uneommdny  though  not 
preternatural  evestf  their  tettmosy  is  cotftplete 
evidence,  and  produeesabfobite  Mis^in  the  mrnds 
of  thofe  to  wIkmi  it  w  fCivcn  \  but  fi  doea  not  pro* 
^loe^^nof  like  npA  demonftratioOi;  The  hSi  is 
not  dov^edt  but  ^i  who  have  it  on  report  do 
not  know  it  to  be  true,  as  they  know  the  truth  of 
propofitioni  intuitively  or  dononftrably  certain. 
When  one.  or  two  meo  lelate  a  tory  including 
many  cirouiBftances  to  H  tbitd  p^rfcyo*  and  aur 
other  come«  wiio  pofitively  eontiad  \&%  it,  either  in 
whole  or  in  pBft»  he,  to  whom  thofe  janing  tefti* 
■(H)Dies  are  given,,  weighs  all  the  eircumftances  in 
bks  own  MHiK^  balaices  the  one  againft  the  ether, 
and  lends  an  afleot,  more  or  )ih  wavering,  to 
that  fide  o«  which  the  evideace  appears  to  pre- 
ponderate. This  aifent  is  his  opinion  receding 
the  fa^s  of  which  be  has  received  fucb  different 
accounts.  Opiniona  ace  often  formed  of  events 
not  yet  io  being.  Were  an  officer  from  the  Bri- 
tifli  fleet,  now  lying  off  the  coaft  of  F^rasce  (Feb. 
i#94)  to  come  into  .the  room  where  we  are  writ- 
ings and  teli  ua  that  the  French  fleet  bad  paffed 
by  them  ia  a  thick  fog,  aod  were  fappofed  by 
this  time  to  have  landed  rao,ooo  troops  on  the 
coaft  of  Kj^,  we  (K  oukl  abiblurdy  Mi^ve  every 
fitft  whifdi'  he  had,  lold  4ia#  upon  Ibo  evidence  of 
bis  teAim^ny ;  but  wx  could 'only  beiaf  opinion 
thit  bis  coacludiag.  (ilppofitions''  were  true.  In 
forming  opinions  of  this  kmd»  upon  which,  in  a 
great  meafure  depends  our  fticcefs  ia  any  purfuit, 
every  circuasftanoe  fliouki  be  earefoHy  attended 
to,  and  our  judgOKnts.  guided  l?|r  former  expe- 
rieace.  Truth  is  a  thing  of  Aidh  importaoce  to 
man,  that  be  ihould  always  pvr^  the  beft  me- 
Urads  hm  attuning  \% ;  and  when  the  ob$e6t  etedes 
all  hia  refeafchea,  he  fhouki  remedy  the  difap- 
pointmeot,  by  attaching  hioifetf  to  that  wbkh  has 
tfae  ftrongefttfofeflibkince'  t«  it;  and  tt^at  which 
Ofioft  refembles  truth  is  called  probeM/iiyt  as  the 
judgment  whi^  is  formed  of  it  is*  leraoed  t^inios, 
$eePROBiBi|.iTy.  . 

*  To  OriNieN.  V.  a.  [fom  the  noun.]  To 
t>pine ;  to  thrnk.r^A  word  out  of  ufe,  aad  unwor- 
thy -of  rtwiyaJx-rThe  &toickS  tfdnioncd  the  fouls  of 
wife  pnen  dwelK  about  tha  moon,  and  thofe  of 
fools  wandered  about  the  earth.  Mro*am. — That 
the  foul  and  the  angelf  arr  devoid  of  i^uactity  and 
dimenfion,  is  genera%  opinitmtd,  Gldnviffe. 

*  OPINIONATIVE.  ndj.  Lfrom  ofmion.]  Food 
of  preconceived  notiona^  Rabbom.— Striking  at 
the  rbpt  of  pedantry  aad  opinionatinte  alTiirance, 
wou]d  be  DO  hindrance  to  the  world's  improve- 
ment. Glanville.^One  would  rather  xhufe  a  read- 
er^ without  art^  than  one  ill  ifiHruAed  with  leani- 
ing,  but  9pimont{ti^9  and  without  judgment. 
B^nft, 

*  OPINIONATIVELY.  adv.  [from  opimin- 
ati^ve.]  Stubbornly. 

*  OPINIONATIVBNESS.  n  f.  [from  t^inu^^ 
aUve^  Obftinacy. 

*  OPINIONIST.  \opiu\mifle^  fn  from  ^rtu-l 

One 
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One  los4  «l  Ih  own  nodoiM<*»-£v€ry  concciled 
epimUmiJi  fets  up  an  infallible  chair  in  his  own 
brain.  Gtan^le* 

*  OPIPAROUS.  0dj.  [op^arui,  Latin.]  Sump- 
tuous.  Did^ 

OPt8»  an  ancient  town  on  the  Tigris,  after- 
wards called  Ant  ioch.  Z^im. 

OPITERGmi,  an  ancient  people  of  Half. 

OPITERGUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  near 
Aquifcia,  on  the  AdriatiCy  the  capital  of  the  O pi- 
ts n^i  NTs  now  called  OoiRZO.  tucan^  iv,  416. 

OPITIUS»  or  )  Henry,  a  learned  Lutheran  dL 

(r.)  OPITSy  S  vine,  born  at  Alteoburg  in  Mif. 
nia,  in  1641.  He  was  .profeflbr  of  theoloy  and* 
of  the  oriental  languages  at  Kiel,  where  be  ac- 
qnmd  great  reputation  by  a  Tariety  of  excellent 
woHcn  concerning  oriental  literature  and  Hebrew 
antiquities.    He  died  in  1 71ft. 

(i.)Opits,  or  Opitius,  Martin,  a  celebrated 
Gemaan  poet,  .born  at  Breflav  in  1507.  He  a& 
quired  great  ^me  by  hk  Latin,  and  more  by  his 
German  poems ;  and,  retiring  to  Dantiic,  <«^n>te 
a  biftory  of  the  ancient  Daci.  He  died  of  the 
plague  in  i6jt9« 

♦  <»ITULATION.  ».  /.  [^pitukaUt  Latin.] 
An  aidmg ;  a  helping.  DiB, 

(i.)  •  OPIUM-  «./.  A  juice,  partly  of  the  refi- 
nous,  partly  of  the  gummy  kind.  -  It  is  brought 
to  us  in  flat  cakes  or  maifes  very  heavy  and  of  a 
denfe  texture,  not  perfectly  dry :  its  colour  is  a 
dark  browniih  yellow ;  its  fmell  is  of  a  dead  faint 
kind  ;  and  its  taft^  very  bitter  and  very  acrid.  It 
is  brought  from  Natolia,  Egypt,  and  the  Eaft  In- 
dies, produced  from  the  white  garden  poppy ; 
with  which  the  fields  of  Afia  Minor  ai«  in  many 
places  fown.  When  the 'heads  grow  to  maturi- 
ty, but  ire  yet  foft,  green  and  full  of  juice,  indl 
fions  are  made  in  them,  and  from  every  one  of 
thefe  a  few  drops  flow  of  a  milky  juice,  which 
foon  hardens  into  a  folid  congftence.  The-fineft 
opium  proceeds  from  the  lirft  incifions.  Whai 
we  generally  have  is  the  mere  crude  juioe,  work- 
ed with  water,  or  hooey  fufficient  to  bring  it  in- 
to form.  Eiternally  applied  it  is  emollient,  re- 
laxing and  difibutient,  aix)  greatly  promotes  (up- 
pnration.  A  moderate  dofe  of  opium  taken  in- 
ternally, 18  generally  under  a  grain,  yet  cvftom 
will  make  people  bear  a  dram,  but  in  that  caCi 
nature  ia  vitiated.  Its  firft  eflea  is  the  making 
the  patient  cheerful ;  it  removes  melancholy,  sind 
diffipates  the  dread  of  danger ;  the  Turks  always 
Uke  it  when  they  are  going  to  battle :  ii  after- 
wards qvietathe  fpirits,  eafes  pain,  and  difpoCei 
to  deep.  After  the  effed  is  over,  the  pain  gene* 
rally  returns'  in  a  more  violent  manner ;  the  fpi- 
rits becofloe  lower  than  before,  and  the  pulfe  Ian- 
guid«  An  immoderate  dole  of  opium  brings  on 
drdakenttefs,  cheerfulnefs,  and  loud  laughter,  at 
firft,  and,  after  many  terrible  fymptoms,  ^eath 
itfelf.  Thole  who  have  accuftomed  tbemfelves 
to  any  immoderate  ufe  of  opium^  are  apt  to  be 
faint,  idle,  and  thoughtlefs ;  they  I0&  then-  appo* 
tite,  and  grow  old  before  their  time.  Hili*^ 
Sieep  hath  forfook  and  giv'n  me  o'er 

To  death's  benumbing  opium  as  my  only  cure. 

Milton, 
—The  colour  and  tafte  of  opiwn  are,  as  well  as 
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its  foporifia  o^  anodyoe  virtues,  mere  poirere  d^ 
pendmg  on  its  primary  qualities,  whereby  it  is 
fitted  to  produce  different  operations  on  different 
^arts  of  our  bodies.  LocJ^. 

(ft.)  Opium,  in  the  materia  medica,  is  an  infpif- 
iated  juice,  brought  to  us  in  cakes  from  8  ouncea 
to  a  pound  weight.  It  eafily  receives  an  impref- 
fion  from  the  finger.  It  is  to  be  chofen  mod^ 
rately  firm,  ,and  not  too  foft ;  its  fmell  and  tafte 
ihould  be  very  flrong,  and  care  taken  that  there 
be  no  dirty  or  Aony  matter  in  it.  Opium  is  the 
juice  of  the  papaver  album.  See  Pipavbr,  N^ 
I,  In  Afia,  when  the  beads  are  near  ripening, 
they  wound  them  with  an  inftrument  that  has  ^ 
edges,  which  00  being  ftuck  into  the  bead  makes 
at  once  ^vt  long  cuts  in'  it;  and  from  thefe 
wounds  the  c^ium  flows,  and  is  next  day  taken 
off  by  a  perion  who  goes  round  the  field,  and 
put  1^  in  a  veflH  which  he  carries  faftened  to  bis 
girdle ;  at  the  iiime  time  that  bis  opium  is  co)^ 
leded,  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  poppy  l>ead  is 
wounded^  and  the  opium  collected  from  it  the 
next  daiyi  Af^  they  have  colleAed  the  opium, 
they  moiften  it  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water  or 
honev,  and  work  it  a  long  time  upon  a  flat,  hard, 
and  UDooth  board,  with  a  thick  and  ftrong  inftru^ 
aent  of  the  fame  wood,  till  it  becomes  of  the 
confifteace  of  pitch ;  and  then  work  it  up  with 
their  hands,  and  ft>rm  it  into  cakes  or  rolls  for 
fale.  Opium  at  prefent  is  in  great  efteem,  and  is 
one  of  the  moft  ▼aluabie  of  all  the  fimple  medi- 
cines. .  in  its  effeds  on  the  animal  fyftem,  it  ia 
the  moft  extraordmary  ibbftance  in  nature.  Its 
firft  effedsare  like  tbofe  of  a  flrong,  ftimulating 
cordial,  but  are  foon  fvcceeded  by  univerial  lan- 
guor or  irrefiftible  propenfity  to  fleep,  attended ' 
with  dreams  of  the  moft  rapturous  and  enthufi- 
aftic  kind.  After  thefe  contrary  efleds  are  over, 
which  are  generally  terminated  by  a  profufe  fweat, 
the  body  becomes  cold  and  torpid :  the  mind 
penfive  and  dtffponding ;  the  head  is  affedted  with 
ftupor,  and  the  ftomach  with  ficknefs^and  nau- 
fea.  Thofe  who:  take  opium  to^  excels  experi- 
ence langour  apd  dejedton  of  fpirits  common  to 
fuCh  aa  drink  fpirituons  liquors  in  excefs ;  to  the 
bad  effi?ds  of  which  it  is  flmilar,  fince,  like  thofe, 
they  are  not  eafily  removed  without  a  repetition 
of  the  dofe.  By  the  indifcriminate  ufe  of  that  pre- 
paration of  opium  called  Godfrey* i  Qordialt  many 
cfaildten  are  yearly  cut  off*;  for  it  is  frequently 
given  dofe  after  dofe,  without  moderation,  by 
ignorant  women  and  mercenary  nurfes,  to  fileoce 
the  cries  of  infants  and  lull  them  to  fleep,  by 
achich  they  are  at  laft  rendered  ft  upid,  inabAive, 
hnd' rickety.  Opium  is  uled  as  a  luxury  in  the 
eaft.  JMr  Orqfe  informs  ui,  that  moft  of  the 
Uaj3-fabouring  people  at  Snrat,  and  efpfcialiy  the 
porters,  take  giVat  quantities  of  this  drug,  which, 
they  pretend,  enabjes  them  to  work,  and  carry 
heavier  burdens  than  they  otheVwife  could  do. 
Some  of  thefe^  pur  author  aflureB  us,  will  take 
fnore  than  an  ounce  at  a  time  with(>ut  detriment. 
|4any  pepple  in  opuknt  circumilances  follow  the 
famie  cuftom,  but  with' ve^.  different  motiveOL 
Some  ufe  it  merely  for  the  faice  of  the  pteafing  de- 
Urtnm  it  occafions;  others  for  venereal  pnrpofes* 
as  they  can  thus*  lengrthen  the  «morott8cougreiis 
Rr 
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•HA-much  as  they  pleafe,  tboupfa  they  arc  Geitain 
<o  bring  on  an  abfolute  impotency  and  premature 
.old  age  at  laft.  For  this  purpofe  it  is  usually  td* 
ken  in  milk  ;  and  when  they  have  a  mind  to  check 
Vr  put  an  end. to  its  operation*  they  fwallQv^  a 
fpoonfufl  or  two  of  lime  juice,  or  any  fimilar  acid» 
Befides  thefe  eife^^s  of  opium»  it  isfaidby.the 
Indians  to  have  a  very  finguiar  one,  in  brmj^iog 
on  a  feeming  heavrnefs  of  the  head  and  flecpinefs 
of  the  eye,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  really  pro- 
duces great  warchfvlnefs.  it  is  alfd  confidered  aft 
a  great  in^irer  of  courage,  or  rather  infeDfibility 
.to  danger ;  fo  that  the  commanders  make  no 
fcruple  of  allowing  large  quantities  of  it  to  the 
ibldiers,  when  they  are  going  to  liattle  or  engaged 
in  any  hazardous  enterprize.  The  beft  opium  iq 
the  world  is  faid  to  come  from  Patna  on  the  Gan- 
ges, where,  at  leaft,  the  greatefk  traffic,  of  it  is 
made,  and  whence  it  is  exported  all  over  India; 
though  in  fome  parts,  efpecialiy  on  the  Malay 
.coafts,  it  is  prohibited  under  pain  of  death  on  ac- 
count of  the  madnefs,  and  murders  confequent 
upon  that  madnefs,  which  are  occalioned  by  it; 
cotvi'ithflanding  which  fevere  prohibition,  how- 
ever, it  is  plentiiFuUy  fmuggled  into  all  thcfe 
countries.— The  foil  about  the  Ganges  is  ac- 
counted beft  for  producing  the  ilrongeft  kind 
of  opium.  Opium,  if  long  kept  upon  the  ikin^ 
-takes  off  the  hair,  and  alwavs  occafions  an  itch- 
Jng  in  it ;  fometimes  it  exulcerates  it,  and  raifes 
4ittle.blifters,  if  applied  to  a  tender  part.  Some- 
times, oh  external  application)  it  allays  pain, 
and  even  occafions  fleep;  but  it  mtift  by  no 
means  be  applied  to  the  head,  efpecialiy  to  the 
futures  oC  the  ikull ;  for  it  has  beeo  known  to 
liave  the  mofl  terrible  effeds  in  this  application^ 
and  even  to  bring  on  death  itfelf.  It  appears,  too, 
irom  fome  curious  experiments  made  by  Dr 
Xeigh,  to  ad  as  the  moft  powerful  of  all.ftypticB. 
Opium  contains  gum,  refin,  eifential  oil,  fait,  and 
earthy  matter;  but  its  narcotic  or  fomniferous 
power  has  been  experimentally  found  to  refide 
4n  its  ejfentiai  wL  Agreeably  to  the  defcriptions 
^ven  of  the  powers  of  opium  by  moft  medical 
authors,  we  have  ufed  the  term,  nartoiks  but 
Br  Beddoes  objcds  to  it  in  the  following  words : 
-**  It  is  curious  to  fee  what  pains  medical  writers 
4jave  taken  to  imagine  hypothefes,  either  out  of 
fluere.complaifance  to  the  term,  narcotkf  or  becaufie 
opium  is  a  drug  in  Chriftendom,  and  wine  ab  ar- 
ticle of  diet,  rather  than  fuffer  themfelves  to  fee 
^hat  opium  makes  a  man  merry  or  drunk,  then 
:iays  him  afleep^then  afterwards  caufes  him  to 
^wake  with  a  head-ache,  in  the  fame  manner  as 
^ne.  One  cannot  compare  Haller's  clear,  and 
iiatisfadory  parallel  of  wine  and  opium,. pbblilhed 
•in  1769,  {Elpk^ud.  I  V.  p.  6fo— ft.)  with  CuU 
Jer a  perplexed  and  hypothetical  dotftriqe  of  o- 
pium,  and  his  whole  ^i^s/M,  publiihed  in  1789, 
\Mat,  Mgd.  t.  IL  ai7,  etfeq.)  without  a  fenfe  of 
humiliation.*'  Obf.  onCaUtrrb.  i^xrmte.  Nuxfes 
.'fcnd  women  who  have  the  care  of  infants^  cannot 
'!be  too  ftroiigly  cauiiooed  agaioft  giving  opiates 
.to  children,  when  reftlefs,  in  order  to  make  them 
.ileep.  Mr  P.  Marti*,  iin^eon,  Dunning,  afTures 
,ji«,  that  he  has  known  the  moft  fatal  confequences 
;£ow  frofa  giving  large  dofet  oidiacodium  to  in** 


fants,  ahhough  the  proportion  of  ofMUtn  ia  that 
medicine  is  not  very  great. 

OPLADEN,  a  town  of  Germany  10  Berg. 

*  OPLB  TaEB. «.  /.  [i^«/ia,  ^»  and  //«?•]  A 
fort  of  tree,  ji'w/worth. 

(1.)  •  OPOBALSAMUM. «./.  [LaUn.]  Balm  of 
Gilead. 

(aOO^OBALSAMUM,  or7See  Amyris,  K*  3. 

(a.)OPOBALSAM.  >  Mr  Bruce,  the  cclc- 

brated  traveller,  employs  feveral  pages  of  bis  Ap- 
pendix in  afcertaining  the  antiquity  and  native 
jGoil  of  the  balfam  tree ;  after  which  he  gives  us  the 
following  account  of  the  opobalfamum,  or  juice, 
flowing  from  it :  "  At  firft  when  it  is  received  into 
the  bottle  or  vafe  from  the  wound  whence  it  iiToes, 
it  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  apparently  turbid, 
in  which  there  is  a  wbitifh  caft,  which  I  appre- 
hend are  the  globules  of  air  that  pervade  the  whole 
of  it  in  its  firft  ftat^of  fermentation  ;  it  then  ap- 
pears very  light  upon  fhaking.  As  it  fettles  and 
cools  it  turns  clear,  and  lofes  that  milkinets  which 
it  firft  had  when  flowing  from  the  tree  into  the 
bottle.  It  has  then  the  colour  of  honey,  and  ap- 
peals more  fixed  and  heavy  than  at  firft.  After 
being  kept  for  years,  it  grows  a  much  deeper  jel- 
low,  and  of  the  colour  of  gold.  I  have  fome  of  it, 
which  I  got  from  the  cadi  of  Medina  in  1768 ;  it 
is  now  ftill  deeper  in  colour,  full  as  much  fo  as  the 
yelloweft  honey.  It  is  perfeaiy  fluid,  and  has  loft 
very  little  cither  of  its  tafte,  fmell,  or -weight.  The 
fmell  at  firft  is  violent  and  ftrongly  pungent,  giv- 
ing a  fenlation  to  the  brain  like  that  of  volatile 
falts,  when  raftily  drawn  up  by  an  incautious  per- 
fon.  This  lafts  in  proportion  to  its  freibnefs ;  for 
being  negleded,  and  the  bottle  uncorked,  it  quick- 
ly  lofea  this  quality.  In  its  pure  and  frefh  ftate 
it  difTolves  eafily  in  water.  If  dropped  on  a  wool- 
len cioth  it  will  walh  out  eafily  and  leaves  no  ftain. 
It  is  of  an  acrid,  rough,  pungent  tafte ;  ia  ufed  by 
the  Arabs  in  all  complaints  of  the  ftomach  and 
bowels,  is  reckoned  a  powerful  antifeptic,  and  of 
ufe  in  preventing  any  infeftion  of  the  plague. 
Thefe  qualities  il  now  enjoys,  in  all  probability, 
in  common  with  the  various  balfams  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  new  world,  fuch  is  the  ballam  of 
Tolu,of  Peru,  and  the  reft ;  but  it  is  always  ufed, 
and  in  particular  efteemed  by  the  ladies,  as  a  cof- 
metic :  as  fuch  it  has  kept  up  its  reputation  in  ihe 
eaft  to  this  very  day.  The  manner  of  applying  it 
is  this:  You  firft  go  into  the  tepid  bath  till  the 
pores  are  fufficiently  opened;  you  then  anoint 
yoorfelf  with  a  fmall  quaotity»  and  as  much  as 
the  veflels  will  abforb.  Never-fading  youth  and 
beauty  are  faid  to  be  the  confequences  of  this. 
The  purehafe  is  eafy  enough.  I  do  not  hear  that 
it  ever  has  been  thought  reftorative  after  the  lofs 
of  either.?' 

OPOCALPASUM,  \   or  Apocalpasum;  a 

OPOCARBASUM,  5  gummy  refinous  fub. 
ftance,  which,  has  a  ftrong  refemblance  to  the  beft 
Uouid  myrrh,  and  which  in  the  time  of  Galen  they 
mixed  with  myrrh.  It  was  difficult,  according  to 
this  writer,  to  difttnguifh  the  one  from  the  other 
unlefs  by  their  efFe^s.  It  was  a  poifonous  juice, 
which  frequently  produced  lethargy  and  fuddeo 
ftrangling.  He  has  known  feveral  perfons  who 
died  in  confequeuce  of  inadverteDUy  taking  myrrh 
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In  wliicb  tbei^  was  a  tnixtare  of  opocarbafum. 
Berbaps  it  waa  only  a  juice  compofed  of  a  Tola* 
tion  of  eaphorbia,  io  lirhich  drops  of  opiupi  were 
macerated.  Poifons  of  this  kiod  have  froflp  time 
jmmemorial  been  as  conomon  in  A^ca  as  that  of 
arrows  poifoned  with  the  juice  of  the  mancanilia 
is  in  America.  Mr  Bmce,  the  Abyffiniao  tra- 
veller, lays  that  be  faw  in  a  Mahometan  village  a 
large  tree*  which  was  fo  covered  wit|i  knote  and 
balls  of  gum  on  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  and 
on  the  large  branches,  that  it  had  a  monftrovs  ap- 
pearance. From  feme  inquiries  which  he  made 
on  this  fubjed»  he  found  that  certaiq  merchants 
bad  brought. this  tree  from  the  country  of  the 
good  myrrhy^which  is  Troglodytvia  (for  it  doet 
not  grow  in  At'abia)«  and  that  they  had  planted  it 
for  the  fake  of  its  gum ;  with  which  thefe  MvU 
lelmen  ftarcb  the  blue  ftufis  of,  Surat,  which  they 
teceive  damaged  from  Mocha»  to  barter  them  with 
the  Galla  and  the  Abyffinians.  This  treeis  called 
aAssA ;  and  .Mr.  Bruce  declares  that  fccT  has  feen 
it  complet((ly  colored  with  beautiful  crimfon  flow* 
ers  of  a  very  uncommon  ftrufture.  He  adds»  that 
the  iaila  gum  is  Well  calculated,  both  on  account 
of  its  abundance  and  its  coloury  to  augment  the 
quantity  of  myrrh  ;  and  he  is  the  more  confirmed 
in  his  optmon»  becaufe  every  thing  leads  him  to 
think  that  no  other  gummiferous  tree,  pofFeiTed  of 
the  fame  properties  with  the  faifa,  grows  in  the 
myrrh  couotty.  In  fhort,  he  thinks  it  aknoft  be- 
yond a  doubt  that  the  gum  of  the  fa/Ta  tree  is  the 
opocalpafum ;  and  he  fuppofes  Galen  mfftaken  in 
afcribiog  any  fatal  prr^pertv  to  this  drug;  and 
that  many  wei«  believed  to  be  killed  by  it,  whofe 
death  might,  perhaps,  with  more  juftice,  have  been 
placed  to  the  account  of  tb^  phyfician.  Mr  Bruce 
adds,  that  though  the  TrogloditdS  of  the  myrrh 
country  are  al  prefeiit  more  ignorant  than  fonher- 
iy,  they  are  neverthelefa  well  acquainted  with  the 
properties  of  their  fimples :  and  that  while  they 
wilh  to  iocreafe  the  faie  of  their  commodities, 
they  would  never  mix  with  them  a  poifon  which 
moft  necefiarily  diminiili  it.  In  this  we  accede  to 
his  opinion ;  but  we  muh  dilfer  from  him  when 
he  fays,  that  no  gum  or  reiin  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  a  mortal  poifon  i  the  favages  of  both 
hemifpheres  are  acquainted  with  but  too  many  of 
them.  The  gum  of  the  faffa  tree,  according  .to 
Mr  Bruce,  is  of  a  clofe  (mooth  grain,  of  a  brown 
dull  cokmr,  but  fometimes  very  tranfparent;  it 
fwells  and  becomes  white  in  water ;  it  has  a  great 
refemblance  in  its  properties  to  gum  tragacanth, 
and  may  be  eaten  with  all  fafety.  ^rom  all  this 
it  appNears  that  the  oppcalpafum  mentioned  hy 
Pliny  is  not  the  ialTa  gum  defcribed  by  Mr  Bruce. 

OPOCZNO,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palatU 
nate  of  Sandomirz ;  44  miles  N.  of  Malogocz. 

OPOD£LDC>C,  a  quack  medicine,  compoun- 
4led  of  camphor,  foap  and  fpirits,  fimilar  to  the 
medical  preicription,  called  by  regular  pradition- 
ers  the  Saponaceous  Baffam ;  only  the  opodeldoc 
has  a  larger  proportion  of  foap.  It  is  prefcribed 
for  rheuoaatifms,  chilblains,  and  all  kinds  of  fprains. 

OPOGKA,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Pikov. 

(i.)  »  OPOPONAX,  «.  /.  [Latm.]  A  gum  re- 
hn  in  (jnall  loofe  granules,  and  fometimes  in^ large 
roafTes,  of  a  ftrong  difagreeable  fmell,  and  an  acrid 
ud  extremely  bitter  tafte ;  brought  (o  us  from 
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the  Eaft,  and  known  to  the  Greeks  ^'Lut  we  aWr 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  plant  which  produ^ces  thii 
drug.  Hill. 

(3;)  Opopoi^az  18  of  a  tolerable  firm  texture^ 
fometimes  in  maiies  formed  of  a  number  of  Hnall 
granules  connected  by  a  quantity  bf  matter  of  thes 
famekfnd;  but  thefe  are  ufually  loaded  With  ex- 
traneous matter,  and  are  |;reatly  inferior  to  the  pure 
loole  kind. '  The  drops  or  granules  of  the  fine  op- 
oponax.'are  on  the  outfide  of  a  brownifh  red  co- 
lour, and  of  a  duiky  jellowifti  or  whitifh  colour 
witbia:.  they,  are  of  alomewhatuni^uous  appear- 
ance,  fmooth  on  the  furface :  and  are  to  be  cho- 
fen  in  clear  pieces,  of  a  ilrong  fmell  and  acrid  taite. 
TMs  gummy  fubftance  is  obtained  from  the  rootr 
of  an.tuttbelliferous  plant,  which  ^ows  fpontane- 
oufly  hi'  warm  countries,  and  bears  the  cold  of 
this.  The  juice  is  bi'ought  from  Turkey  and  the 
Eaft  Indies  \  and  it  is' an  attenuating  and  aperient 
medicine.  Boerhaava  frequently  employed  it, 
along  with  ammoniacum  and  galbanum,  in-  hy- 
poetmdriacal  diforders,  obftrudioQ€^f  the  abdo- 
minal vifcera,  and  fuppreifions  of  the  menftruftl 
evacuations,  from  a !  fluggilhnefs  of  mucous  hu- 
mouts,  and  a  want  of  due  elaftidty  of  the  iblids  1 
with  thefe  intention's  it  is  an  ufeful  ingredient  io 
the  pilules  gummofe  an^*  compound  powdef  of 
myith  of  the  London  pharmacopo&ia^  but  it  is- not 
pm|>1jDyed  in  any  cofhpdfition.of  the  £dinburgh« 
It  may  be  given  byJtfelf  liii  the  dofe  of  a  foruple, 
or  half  a  dram :  a  whole  dram  proves  in  many  coua 
AitUtions  gently  purgative  ^.alfo  difpels  fiatulen- 
ciesj  is  good  in  afthmas,  in! inveterate  coughs,  and 
in  difot^ers  of  the  heaSd  and  uerires.  See  Fas  ri* 
HACA,  N°  r.  J 

OPORINU6,  John,  a  celebrated  Oermafr  prhi. 
ter,  hont  at  Bali!,  in  1507.  Hik  f&ther  «'as  a  pain* 
ter,  and  being  a  man  of  education  taught  him  La- 
tin himfelf,  in  which  he  improtted  himfelf  firther 
when  he  ftudied  Greek  at  StrafbUrg.  H^  after- 
wards kept  a  fchool,  tranfcrtt>ed  MSS.  and  b& 
came  a  corrector  of  the  prefs.;  He  married  an  old 
woman,  thie  widow  of  one-  Xeloteft,  a' canon  of 
Lucerne,  who,  though  rich,  made  him  unhappy, 
and  whfn  relieved  by  her  death,  he  was  as  poor  as 
ever.  He  married  however  three  times  afterwards. 
He  ftudied  phyfic,  and  was  for  two  years  fecretary 
to  the  famous  Paraeelfus.  He  at  laft  commenced 
printer$>  and  publiflied  many  vahiable  works,  from 
old  MSS.  with  notes;  as  well  as  fome  original 
pieces  of  fats  own.    tie  died  in  15689  aged  61. 

OPORTO,  or  Porto:  a  rich? handfome,  and 
confiderable  town  of  Portugal^  in  the  province  of 
Bntre  Douro  e  Minho,  with  a  biihop's  fee.  It  is 
a  place  of  great  importance,  and  by  nature  almoft 
impregnable.  It  is  noted  for  iu  ftrong  wines ; 
and  a  large  quantity  is  thence  exported  to  Britain, 
whence  all  red  wines  that  come  from  Spain  or 
Portugal  are  called  port  wines.  It  is  feated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  mountain  near  the  Duero,  which 
forms  an  excellent  harbour.  Lon.  8.  z.  W*  Lat. 
41.  o.  N. 

OPOSSUM,  in  zoology.    See  Didelphis, 

OPOTSCHKA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Koai- 
gingratz  15  miles  N.  of  Ronigingratz. 

OPPA,  a  river  of  Silefia,  which  luns  into  the 
Oder;  14  miles  S£.  of  Troppau. 

OPPAU.    SecTaoppAu. 

Rra  OPPEAN, 
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>  OPPEANi  an  elegant  town  of  It^1lri.in  the  dep. 
of  MiDcioy  and  diftrid*  late  duchy,  of  Verona, 
feated  on  the  Bufieto. 

OPP£D£>  a  town  of  Prance,,  in  the  dep.  of 
Vauclufe,  and  ct  devaut  coUQtf  of  VenaiiBny*  6 
miles  £.  of  Cavaillon. 

OPPELEN,  or  >  a  principaKty  of  Silefia,  bonnd- 
,  (i.)  OPPELN, 5  ed  on  the  N.  by  tfaofe  of  Brei; 
Uu,  Oels  and  Brieg ;  K.  and  £•  by  Pobnd  ;  S. 
by  the  dtt  *hies  of  Ratibor,  Jagemdorf  and  Trof^ 
t>au ;  and  W.  by  Neifle  and  firieg.  The  foil  ta 
(andy,  bat  abounds  with  forefts.  It  contains  sy 
towns,  and  feveral  villages. 

UO  OPPELN,  or  Oepelen»  the  capital  of  the 
above  dnchy,  and  a  bilhop's  fee;  with'a.caftlei 
a  fine  church,  a  college,  i  convents  and  an  hospi- 
tal. The  chief  tribunal  of  juftice  and  firft  con-* 
fiftory  of  Silefia  were  fettled  in  it,  in  1741.  It  Is 
ieated  on  the  Oder,  96  miles  NE.  of  Neifle,  35 
S£.  of  Breflaw,  and  40  N.  of  Troppau.  Lon. 
17.  JO.  £.    Lat.  50. 41-  N; 

OPPENAU,  a  town  df  Germany,  in  tbt  clrde 
of  the  Upper  Rhine,  &nd  late  diocefe  of  StraP 
burg,  on  the  £«  fide  of  the  Rhine,  13  miles  E.  of 
Strafburg,  and  8  ENS.  of  Opfbnburc.  h  ap- 
pears to  be  among  the  ^  indemnities  granted  m 
Auguft  18019  to  the  Mtiigrave  of  Baden. 

(i.)  OPPENHEIM,  a  ci*devant  bailiewlo  of 
Germany,  in  the  Lower  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine) 
BOW  included  in  the  French  empire,  and  depait- 
ment  of  Mont  Toonere. 

(a.)  OppENHBiM,.a  town  of  Prance,  in  thedep^ 
of  Mont  Tonnere;  late  capital  of  the  abofe 
faailiewic ;  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  near 
the  Rhine.  Its  walls  were  demoliOied  by  tht 
French  in  x  688-^9.  Calvinifts,  Lutherans  and 
Catholics  have  each  a  church  in  it.  Tt  lies  8  milel 
S.  of  Mentz^  and  rsK.  of  Womss.  Lon.  8.  so. 
E.-  Lat.  49,  58.  N. 

OPPENITZ,  a  towh  of  Auftria,  4  miles  S.  of 
Bavarian  Waidhoven. 

OPPIA  Lbx^  the>  m  Roman  antiquity,  a  law 

OPPIAN  Lav, '  5  introduced  by  C.  Oppiu«, 
the  tiibune,  A.  U.  C.  540.  It  enaded,  that  no 
woman  ibonkl  wear  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold» 
have  party  coloured  garments^  or  be  carried  in 
any  city  or  town»  or  to  any  place  within  a  mile, 
vnlefs  to  celebrate  fome  nored  Mivat.  It  wae 
made  while  Hannibal  was  in  Italy,  and  Rome  was 
in.  great  diftrefs,  but  created  much  difcohtent. 
The  Roman  ladies,  t8  years  after,  petitioned  for 
its  repeal.  Cato  oppo&d  the  repeal,  and  vented 
much  cynical  (atire  againft  the  ladies  for  appear- 
ing in  public  to  folidt  votes.  The  tribune  Valo- 
rius  anfwered  the  lieige's  objedioBS,  and  carrie4 
the  repeal,  with  the  unanimous  confent  of  all  the 
Comitia,  Cato  alone  eacepted.  Liv.  xxziif . 
^  PPPIANUS,  a  poet  and  grammarian  of  Ana- 
zarba  In  Cilicia,  in  the  %d  century.  He  compo- 
sed a  poem  on  Hunirngf  and  another  onjiflnngi  for 
which  Antoninus  Caracalbi  gave  hhn  as  many  goId« 
en  crowns  as  there  were  verfes  in  his  poems ;  they 
were  hence  called  Oppian*j  golden  wrfeu  He  died 
in  the  30th  year  of  his  a^e. 

•  OPPIDAN.  ii./.[fl^^ttfo«tf,  Lat.]  Atownt 
mau;  an  inhabitant  tff  a  town. 

OPPIDO,  an  epifcopat  town  of  Naples,  in  Ca- 
labria Ultra^  at  the  fi>ot  of  the.  Appeninesi  %% 


It  vrat  deftroyed  by  an 
Lon.  t6.  al.  £.    Lat.  38. 
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miles  NE.  of  Reggio^ 
earthquake  in  1785. 
19.  N. 

OPPIETO,  a  town  of  Francet  m  the  depart- 
ment and  ifland  of  Corfica;  8  miles  NNB.  of 
AjasEO. 

« 7b  OPPIONERATE.  v. ^.[t^^Mfv, Latin.] 
To  pledge ;  to  pawn.  Not  to  ttfeer^The  duke 
of  Gtiiie  Henry  was  the  greateft  ufurer  in  France  \ 
he  had  fold  and  offignerated  all  bis  patrimony. 
BBra«.-<-Ferdinaodo  merchandcd  with  France,  for 
the  reftoring  Rouffillop  and  Perpignan,  vf^nent- 
Udto  them.  Btuofk 

*  *  ToOPPiLATE.  V.  m.  [oppiht  Latin ;  •pptlir^ 
Fr.]    To  heap  up  obftrudioo. 

(x.)  *  (EPILATION. «./  loppUatimi,  French; 
from  op^ilaU.'\  Obftru^ioip;  matter  heaped  toge- 
ther.— ^The  ingredients  prdcribed  in  their  inb- 
ftance  aduate  the  fpirits,  rectude  offiiatiomSf  and 
mundify  the  blood.  H^M'tMy.  < 
'  (a;)  Oppxlatioii,  in  medtcioe,  iatbead  of  ob- 
ftruding  or  ftopping  up  the  pailage  of  the  body, 
ity  redundant  or  peccant  humours.  It  it  chiefly 
tifed  for  obftrudions  in  the  Idwet  belly. 

•  OPPILATIVE.  adj.  [oppiiatiw,  Fr.]  Ob- 
Itmdive. 

OPPIUS,  Cains,  a  Roman  biographn^  and  a 
friend  of  Julius  Caefar,  who  wrote  the  lives  of 
Sdpio'Africanus  and  of  Pompey  the  Great.  But 
«  the  latter  he  is  accufed  of  having  paid  little 
regard  to  fads,  his  chief  objed  being  to  defame 
Pompey,  and  extol  his  patron  Csefar.  Tadir.  ^i. 
x».  Sutt.  CeA  53. 

♦  OreLETED.  adj^  b^lttus^  Latin.)  Filled ; 
crowded. 

(i.)*  OPPONENT.  ii./.to»«>»wM»  Lat.]  Op- 
pofite;  adverfe.^— 

It  was  oppomnt  to  onr  fearch  opdahiM, 
That  joy,  ftiU  fought,  fllbbld  oevw  be  attain'd. 


(1.)  *  OpyowBMT.  ffi./.  opp&neiUf  Lat]  x.  Anta- 
gonift ;  adv«rfary.  a.  One  who  begins  the  dis- 
pute fay  raifing  objedions  to  a  tenet,  colrebtive 
to  the  defendant  or  reljpondent.-^Ye  wrt  not  to 
daim  in  any  conference  other  than  the  platntiiPs 
or  opponents  part.  UrMl^r.-^How  beconungly  does 
PhilopeKs  eidercife  his  office,  and  feafonnbiy  com- 
mit the  opponent  with  the  refpondent,  like  a  long 
pradifed  moderator,  ilb/v. 

♦  OPPORTUNE.  adf^[oppontme,  Fr.  opportmmu, 
Lat.]  Seafonable;  convenient}  fit;  timely;  welU 
tihned ;  properw-*-There  was  nothing  to  be  added 
to  this  great  king's  felicity,  being  at  the  top  of  all 
wordly  biffs,  and  the  peqietual  cooftancy  of  his 
profperous  fuccefTes,  but  an  opportune  death  to 
withdraw  htm  from  any  future  blow  of  fortune. 


With  neighVrmg  arms 
And  opportune  excurfion^  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  heaven.  Mibon, 

Confider'd  every  creature^  which  of  all 
Moft  opportune  might  ferve  his  wiles.  Mihon. 
♦  OPPORTUNELY,  adt^.  {fifom  opponwie.\ 
Seafonably ;  conveniently ;  with  opportunityt  ei- 
ther of  time  or  place.— He  was  refolved  to  chufe 
a  war  rather  than  to  have  Bretagne  carried  by 
France,  being  fituate  fo  offortunely  to  annoy  Eng- 
land.  Baeom-^l  am  theremre  opportunelg  induced 

r  X9 
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to  (ay  ibnewli«l.  ir«»M.-r The  eKpffrimeBt  do^c 
MMorftotf/jf  fapp]ytbedeficienqr«  BofU. 

*  OPPORTUNITY. «./.  [opptrtmite,  French ; 
opptrttmiidtt  Latin.]  Fit  time;  fit  place;  time; 
CDOvenience;  fuiubiencft  of  circnmftances  to  any 
end«~-*A  wife  man  will  make  more  cpportUhitin 
UuD  he  finds.    Baem*'^ 

Opfonumty^  like  a  fiidden  gutr 


Hath  fweU'd  mry  calmer  thoughts  into  a  tempeft. 

KK:cmieAjfp9miiityl  Denbum. 

Yet  length  ftilMofes  ^^lr«iw«(fiif.      DifUiam. 

--I  had  an  epportumty  to  fee  th«  cloudsdefioend. 

Brown,'f^e^c&  no  tpportumtjn  of  doing  good. 

,  AtUrbwy.'T' All  poets  have  taken  an  opp&rtwrit^  ib 

give  lodg  defcriptiona  of  the  night.  Mr^pme, 

(t.)  ♦  To  OPPOSE.  V.  a.  [i^^J^r,  Pr.  «^im, 
Lat.]  I.  To  ad  againit^  to  he  adverfe;  to  \^ 
der;  lore£ft«— * 

My  defire 

AH  coatfaientioipedifflentt  would  o^efbeaV* 

That  did  tfpo/e  my  will.  .      '  s^k. 

%.  To  iMit  in  oppofitiofl  ;  to  oflbr  as  an  tota^onift 
or  rival.:-*1f  all  men  are  not  naturally  e^al»  1  axh 
fiire  all  fliVes  are ;  and  then  I  may,  without  pi^,. 
fumptioo,  9fptfi  my  fingle  opinion  to  his.  laoi^. 

3.  To  place  as  an  obftade.-— 

Out  of  bis  tnvy's  reichy  I  do  ;(^k^ 
My  paftMoe  to  his  fbry •  •  Sibaik. 

I  thro'  the  feas  purfu'd  their  exil'd  raoey 
Engaged,  the  heav^M,  ofpoi^d  the  ftotiny  main. 

Drfden. 

4.  To  place  jq  front ;  to  place  over  agalnil^— 

Her  grace  Ikt  down 
Id  a  ri^  chair  of  aat^ ;  <^^^^  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  perfon  to  the  people.'   Sftai. 
(a.)  *  Ta  Ovpof  I.  w.  Jt.    i.  To  aa  adveriely. 

Aierrant^thriUed  with  removft,-    -> - 

Opp^^d  againft  the  ad,  bending  his  fwoi^ 

To  his  great  aaafter.  -  '  •  Sbmk. 

—He  pndifed  to  diipatch  fuch  of  the  ttobilitf  as 

were  like  to  oppde  againR  his  mifchievolia  drUt 

Eaywati.     a.  To  oijedjn  a  dictation;   to 
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a.  AdTCric;  mmgnant-Nothing  of  a  foreign 
nature,  like  the  trifling  novels,  by  which  the 
reader  is  mlflcd  into  another  fort  of  pleafuie,  «*. 
/j^/Mo  that  which  ja  defigned  in  an  epic  poen* 
xl^^'T^^  a  profpea  very  uneafyto  the 
teis  and  paffion^  iL^^bfite  to  the  ftroigeft  db- 
fires  of  flelh  and  blood.  J^tn.  3.  Contrary.- 
Religion  begmt  with  repentance  aod^converflon. 

fn^  turn  AMhMiP««  *»vma  ^t  m.u:..u ^  ^^  .  %  .     .  <.^ 


«^jrwi»^*  -«•  *^  %nwj%^*  IN  <«  uniwunwa  f  w  »«« i«*«  uwvugnxne  nige  01  me  Hie,  ami  the  0*- 
have  the  i>art  of  ragiing-  difficnltleg  agaibft  a  tenet  Jihm  of  his  enemies.  J>r^ikm.  t.  Contrarletv  of 
fnonofied  to  he  riffht.  -     '  .^iftAiAA Thstn'^mU^^ZmMM  ^^^s.i.^ ..f 


the  two  opp^fite  term84>f  which  are  God  and  fin. 
T'lht/on^lf^tidei  of  Qwlech  have  divers,  and 
fometimeaahBoft  c^;^/tf  fignific&trons.  UcJie. 

(a.)*  OtfosiTB.  «,/  Adwftry;  opponent; 
antagonift;  enemy  .-To  the  beft  and  wifeft, 
while  they  live,  the  world  is  contimiaHy  a  fro- 
Ivard  ^poft0,  *  curious  oWenrer  of  their  defeds 
and  imperfeaions  ;  th«*  virtti^s  it  afterwards  as 
mudi  adasueth.-llf«Arr.^He  istbemoflr  ikilful, 
Woody^and  fatal  «^^>^^,  that  you  could  have 
found  lalUyna.  SkaJk. 

^The  knight,  whom  fate  or  happy  chance 
Shall  grtoe  his  arms  fo  far  in  equal  fight, 
From  otttithe  bars  to  force  his  cppojt^. 
The  priae  of  valciur  and  of  love  ihall  gain. 

*  OPPOQITELY.  s^  [from  cppofiu]  l^fin 
fuch  a  fituation  as  to  face  each  other.- The  lefler 

witi^  theft;  points  downWaid,  hut  np^zxeTGr^. 
a.  Adverfely.«^ 

•  Winds  frodh  all  quarters  ^ppq/M^  blow.  Ma4 

J  oppositekeIs.  •./.  SrS^ri  ^ 

ftatc  of  being.oppofite.  ■* 

<f-)  ♦OPPOSITION.  n./.l6pp6fffiony  Fr.  ^ 
p^to,  Lat.l  X.  SiOiat^oil  io  as  to  front  fame- 
tfamg^pb&d ;  ftanding  pver  againft.    i,  Hoftile 

He  found  no  opp^tioa 

From  what  he  look'd  for  Ihonid  oppofe.  Shak. 

Virtue  breaks  thm' ^j^//^«. 

.  -^hd  all  temptation  can  YeiAove;  Mikon 

--He  tbok  Anehffes  m  hit  jhoulders,'  and  bore 

hi«  fafr  ttirough  the  fage  of  ihe  fire,  and  the  rt>. 


foppoicd  to  be  right. 

«  OPPOSELESS.  adj\  [from  •ppo/t.'l  ImfiftiMe; 
not  to  be  oppofisd.-**  ' 

I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  faU 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  oppofek/s  wills.  Sh^L 
*  OPPOSER.  n.f.  [from  ^^.]  One  that  op. 
pofes ;  antagonift ;  enemy ;  rival. — 
Kow  the  lair  goddefii  Fortune 
Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee^  and  her  great 

charms 
Mifguide  thy  oppt^i  fwords.  &iak. 

•*Brave  wits  that  have  made  eflays  worthy  of  im« 
mortality ;  yet  by  teafon  of  envious  and  more  po- 
pular ofjftfers^  have  fubmitted  to  fate,  and  are  al- 
moft  loft  in  obKvioo.  GUmviUe^ — ^I  do  not  fee  how 
die  minifters  coakl  have  continued  in  their  fta- 
tions,  if  their  oppoftrs  had  agreed  about  the  me- 
thods by  which  they  flieuld  be  ruined.  $<soift4 — 
A  bold  eppofir  of  divine  belief.       BUekmare, 
(1.)  ♦  OPPOSITE,  04/.  [cpj^^  Fr.  oppqfifui^ 
iatj    I.  Placed  in  front ;  facing  each  other.^- 
To  th'  other  five, 
Their  planetary  motions  and  afpe^ts, 
Infextile,  fquare,  trine,  and  i^^<^ 
Of  oQjrious  efficacy.  MUtvm. 


^»aioB.^They,  who  nevm*  tried  the  experiment 
of  a  holy  life,  meafure  the  law«  of  <l«d  not  bv 
th«r  iotrkilical  gn«dne(fs,  ibst  by  the  teluftancy 
wA^opfolhtm  which  they  find  in  their  own  hearts. 
ImtfiM.  4.  Contrariety  of  inteteft;  contrariety 
of  meaiuree^WheiT  the  church  it  taken  for  the 
perfons  making  profeffion  df  the  efariftfan  faith, 
the  catholic  is  often  added  in  oppofithn  to  bere- 
tM  and  fchifmatics.  Pearfim.  5.  Contrariety 
^f  meaamg ;  dtverfitv  t>f  meaniiig.--The  parts  of 
every  mie  off^fitkn  do  always  both  concern  the 
'iamefnbjea,  and  have  reference  to  the  feme 
thing.  fftfsArr.^-^Exclufive  terms  are  always  to  be 
underftood  in  cpp^ium  only  to  what  they  ate  op. 
{wfedto.  WqUrUmd.  i.  Inconfiftency,— Reafon 
can  never  permit  the  mind  to  rejedt  a  greater  evi- 
dence,  to  embrace  what  is  lefs  evident,  nor  allow 
it  to  entertain  probability  in  cppofithn  to  know- 
ledge and  certainty.  Locke. 

(a.)  Opposition,  in  Britifti  politics,  is  collec- 
tively ufed  for  the  mmority  in  parliament,  or  that 
body  of  members  in  both  houfes»  who  oppofe  the 
meafures  of  miniftry.  That  fuch  an  op^ofition  is 
ufefiil,  and  even  neeeffary  in  fuch  a  free  cbnftitu- 
tion  as  the  Britiih,  Under  a  limited  monaicfa,  to 
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^leveAt  miniiters  from  encroachiag  on  the.  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  wilt  be  readiJy  gcaoted ;  but 
when  the  fame  individual  violently  oppofe  me»« 
fureft  ^ben  wt  of  places  which  ihey  theoifelvec 
ftealoufly  fupported' wAwi  in  powert  they  degrade 
the  chara(!^er  of  oppolition,  and  lender  themfelvet 
and  their  ciufe  contemptible. 

»  To  OPPRESS.  V.  a.  [oppr0fu4rlM,]i   i.  To 
crufti  by  hardlhip  or  unreafonable  feverity.— Ifrael 
and  J udah  were  fl/^r(^^^ together.  y<fr. — 
Alas !  a  mortal  moft  oppre/l  of  thofc 
Whom  fate  has  loaded  with  a  weight  of  woes. 

Pope. 
a.  To  oreipower ;  to  fubdue«r— 

Nature,  being  opprefi^  commands  the  tnim) 

TofttfFer  withthebody^  .  .  ^kak. 

.   The  fun,  opprefs%  .is  pUjng'd  ia  thickeft 

jrloom.  '^Thomfm, 

*  OPPRESSION,  n.  /  iopprejiw,  Fr.  from 
•pprffi.]  I.  The  ad  of  opptefling  \  cruelty ;  fe- 
verity.—If  thou  feeft  the  fl^r^off  J  of  the  poor, 
marvel  not  at  J  he  matter,  tor  he  that  is  higher 
than  the  higbeft  regardeth.  Ecckf.  a.  The  ftate 
of  being  opprefled  ;  raife ry.— 

Need  ^ndoppr^on  flare  withih  fHkie  eyes. 

■     Sbai. 

Csfar  hinxfelf  has  work,  and  our  opfreffion 
Exceeds  what  we  eicpeded.  '■  ••  9hak. 

3.  Hardfhip;  c^' amity. —When  we  fee'any'under 
jmrticul^r  q^u^o^t  wr  ibould  look  bpon  it  as 
tbr  common,  lot.  pf  ))uman  nature.  Aidifon, "  4. 
DuUnefs  of  fpirits ;  laflfitudbof  body.-^Ditowfidefs, 
•pprtJ^on:,\my'\xxtiu  and  laffitude;  M^.fignsof  a 
too  pJentifnl  meal.  ^r^Aifo/.  1..*.^       «>< 

*  OPPRESSIVE^  fli^'.  £fromfl^j!»/fO  i.<:niel; 
inhuman  ;  unjuftly  exadtious  or  levere.  a*  Ueairy.; 
overwhelming. —  :i. 

,He1p  me  to  fupport  that  feeUe 'frame. 
That  nodding  totters  with  oppreffii>c.moet 
And  finks  beneath: its  load.  .j  . ..    Rbv)e> 

To  eafe  tfie  fqul  Qifytk^opprefi*ue  ii^ght;* 
This  quits  an  entire  that  embroils  a  ftat^>  Foff. 

*  OPPRESSOR,  n/f.  iopprcffeuTf  Fri  firontv^ 
prefi.^  One  who  hara0es  others  With  jmr&fim- 
abte  or  unjuft  feverity.-^  ;.  ^ 

I  from  cppr^onAi^  ifiti  poor  defend.  Sandys. 

The  cries  of  orphans,  and  th'  oppreffor*s  rage, 

Had  reach'd  the  ftars.  .  Dryden. 

—Power  when  employed  to  relieve  the  opprefled, 

and  to  puniQi  the  oppreffktf  becomes  a  great  blef- 

fing.  s!wift» 

*  OPPROBRIOUS,  iijd^'.  [from  opprobrisim^ 
L^tl]  z.  Reproachful ;  difgraceful ;  caufing  in- 
famy; fcurrilous. — Himfelf  pronounceth  them 
blefledt  that  Ihould  for  his  name's  fake  be  fubjed 
to. all  kinds  of  iguominy  and  opfrobrimU  maledic- 
tion. Hooker.^Tbay  fee  themlelves  unjuftly  af- 
peried,  and  vindicate  themfelves  in  terms  no  k£i 
opprobriow  than  thofe  by  which  they  are  attacked. 
Mdi/on,    a.  Blafted  with  infamy.-^ 

I  will  not  here  defile 
My  unftainM  verfe  with  his  opprobrious  name. 

DanUL 
Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right -againft  the  temple  of  God, 
On  the  opprobrious  hill.  Milton, 

*  OPPROBRIOUSLY.  ad^.  [from  opprobrious.] 
Reproachfully;  fcurnloufly,— - 
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TkiBk  jtm,  this  little  pratting  York 
Was  not  incenfed  by  his  fobtie  mother, 
To  taunt  and  fcorp  you  thds  opproMeu/ly  f 

Sbisk 

♦  OPPROBRIOUSNESa.  n.  /.  [from  opprobrC 
w.]    Reproachful nefs ;  fcurrility. 

OPPS,  a  town  of  Pennfylvanh,  in  Northamp- 
ton couiuy ;  6  miles  SE.  of  Bethlehem* 

•  Tq  oppugn,  v.  a.  [Ma^ao,  Lat.]  To  op- 
pole ;  to  attack ;  to  refiftw--Ye  be  bf^ancceffity 
bound  to  oppugn  them.  ilbiMbn'^^They  faid  the 
manner  of  their  impeachment,  they  could  not  but 
conceive,  did  oppugn  the  rights  of  parliaoient. 
CiarmdonM — 

Nothing  can  oppugn  hisiove.  Hndsbrasm 

.-—The  ingredients  rechtde  oppifo^ns,  mnndify 
th^  blood,,  and  oppugn  putrefadion.    Uarvej. 

*  OPPUGNANCY.  n./  [from  itpfugsu^  Op^ 
pofition.-* 

Hark  whut  diicord  follows,  each  thing  meets 
In  mere  oppugnancj, 

•  OPPUGNER. »./  [from  oppi^.  One  who 
^pofeft  9r  atUcks.->The  modern  and  degenerate 
Jews  be,  upon  the  fcol«  of  being  the  great  pa- 
trons Qf  men's  firee  will,  not  cauielefsly  efteemed 
the  great  oppugners  of  Ood^s  free  grace.  Boyk. 

OPPURGj  a  toWn  of  Upper  Saxony,  in  Nen- 
ftadt ;  4  miles  WSW.  of  Neuftadt»  and  9  W.  of 
Auma.  J 

:  OPS,  in  mythology,^  tjlie  dai^ter.  of  Ccelos 
antl  Terra,  the  fifter  and  wife  of  Saturn,  and  mo- 
ther Qf  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pinto,  &^.  She  is 
alfo  called  Cybelb,  Rrea,  Bona  Dra,  Mag- 
na MATta,  Tblc^us,  ThvA)  flee  (See  thefe 
articles,)  Lempriere  confounds  her  imh  ^9, 
Projtrpmat  and  even  JM/jwrow/  but  the  mytbo- 
fogy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romant  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  mafs  of  confnfion  and  iaconiiftency,  with- 
.opt /confounding  the  mother  with  her  daughters 
>4md<  graad^aughters.      Her  feftivalt  were  the 

P?AL1A. 

OPSA»  a  town  of  Lithuania, '  in  Wilna. 
OPSAL^  a  town  of  Norway,--  in  Aggerhuys. 

*  OPSIMATHY.  «./.  [o44ft«^m.J  Late  educa- 
cation ;  late  erudition. 

OPSIOKOVA,  a  town  of  RuiTia,  in  Novogo- 
rod,  on  the  Tchagodo^  80  miles  If  N£  of  Novo- 
gorod. 

OPSO,.  a  town  of  Maritime.  Auftria,  in  Iftria ; 
7  miles  ENE,  of  Capo  d'Iftria. 

*  OPSONATION.  If./,  lop/onatio,  Lat.]  Cater- 
ing  \  a  buying  of  provifions.  Did. 

OPSOPJEUS.  See  Obsopjeus,  N^  i  and  s. 
.  *  OPTABLE.  adj,  [pptabUis^  Lat.]  Defirablc; 
to  be  wiihed. 

(i.)  *  OPTATIVE,  adj.  {optatiwu,  Lat.J  Ex- 
.preflive  of  defire.  [In  grammar.]  The  verb  under- 
goes in  Greek  a  different  formation  to  tigniff 
wilhing,  which  is  called  the  optative  mood.  Clarkt. 

(a.)  The  Optative  Mood,  in  the  Greek  gram- 
mar, i9  that  which  ferves  to  expreft  an  ardent  dc- 
(ireor  wifli  for  fomething.  In  moft  languages, 
except  the^  Greek,  the  optative  is  only  eaprefiVd 
by  prefixing  to  the  fubjun^ive  an  adverb  of  wiih- 
ing  ;  as  utinam,  in  Latin  ;  plut  a  Ditu%  in  French  \ 
and  <u>ould  to  God,  in  EngliUi. 

OPTATUS,  Bp.  of  Melevia,  a  town  of  Nomt- 
dia,  in  Africa,  6ouri(hed  in  the  4th  century,  nn* 
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der  ValentiiriM  aod  Valens.  He  wrote  a  book  on 
the  Sthifin  rftbe  DanaH/ht  about  A.  D.  jTO^agaioft 
P^rmenian,  Bp.  of  that  ied^  which  wah  pubttihed 
by  Da  Pin  at  Paris;  in  fol.  1700.  He  alfo  wrote 
The  Sacred  Gngte^  of  AfrUa.    He  died  A.  D. 

384.  '^  . 

♦  OPTICAL,  tfiir-.^^tix^-.l  Relating  to  the 
fcieoce  of  opticks.— It  feems  not  agreeable  to  what 
aoatonifts  and  optical  writers  deliver^,  touching 
tbe  relation  of  the  two  eyes  to  each  other.  Bo^. 

(t.)  OPTIC  ANQI.B9  the  angle  which  the  optic 
axei  of  both  eyes  nuke  with  one  another*  as  they 
tend  to  nteet  at  fome  diftancc*  before  the  eyes. 

(a.)  Optic  Axis,  the  axis  of  the  eye»  or  a  line 
going  through  the  middle  of  the  pupil  and  the 
centre  of  tbe  eyet  *  , 

*  OPTICIAN.  «.>;  [from  optUk.^  One  ikilled 
in  opticks. 

(i.)  •  OPTICK.  adh  [•r7«*'|  optiqw^  Fr.]  i. 
Vifual  s  producing  vinon ;  fubfervient  to  vifion. — 
May  not  the  haroaony  and  difcord  of  colours  arife 
from  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations,  propa^ 

i^ 
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gated  'tbrougb  the  fibres  of  the  optiek  nerves  into 
the  brain*  as  the  harmony  and  dilcord  of  founds 
arife  from  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
air  ?  Nevoton^s  Opticks.  %  Relating  to  the  fcience 
of  vifioo.-** Where  our  mafter  handleth  the  con- 
tractions of  pillars^  we  have  an  optiek  rule,  that 
the.  higher  they  are,  the  le(J9  fhould  be  always 
their  dio^inution  aloft,  becaufe  the  eye  itfelf  doth 
contract  all  objedsy  according  to  the  diftance. 
lVotton» 

(a.)  *  Optick.  n.  f.    An  inftniment  of  fight; 

ixk  organ  of  ficht.— Can  any  thing  efcape  the  per- 

^icacity  of  eyes  which  were  before  light,  and  in 

whofe  opticks  there  is  no  opacity  ?  Brown, — 

Our  corporeal  eyes  we  find 

Dazzle  the  opticks  of  our  mind.  Denhami 

Quickly  cold  indiflfrence  will  enfuc, 
When  you  love's  joys  through  honour's  optiek 
view.  Prior. 

Say  what  the  ufCf  were  finer  opticks  given 
T'  infpeft  a  mite^  not  comprehend  the  heaven  \ 

Pepe. 


OPTICS. 


Defimitionb. 


I.  /\PTICS  U  defined  by  Dr  Johofon  as  fol- 
"  lows: 

».  *  Opticks.  ».  /.  [•^m>]  The  fcience  of  the 
nature  and  lawa  of  vifion.— No  fpherical  body,  of 
what  bigoefs  foever»  illuminates  the  whole  fpbere 
of  another,  although  it  illuminate  fomething  more 
than  half  of  a  lefl*er»  according  unto  the  dodrine 
of  opticks,  Birowv^s  Fulgar  Erroun^--Tho(e  who 
defile  fattsCadion  muft  go  to  the  admirable  treatiie 
of  opticks  by  Sir  I^iac  Newton.  Cbejfne. 

3.  Optics  is  by  others  more  accurately  defined. 
That  fcience  which  treats  of  the  element  of  lightf 
and  the  various  phenomena  of  vifion. 

mSTORY  op  OPTICS. 
SscT.  f •    DiscovBRiBs  coHccming  Light. 

4.  The  element  of  light  has  occupied  much  of 
the  attention  of  thinking  men  ever  fince  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature  have  been  objeds  of  rational  in- 
veftigation.  Thd  difcoveries  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  made  concerning  it,  are  fo  fully  in- 
ferted  under  the  article  Light,  that  there  is  little 
oocafion  for  any  addition  here.  The  nature  of 
that  ^btile  element  is  indeed  very  little  known  as 
yet,  notwithAanding  all  the  endeavours  of  philo^ 
fophers;  and  whatever  fide  is  taken  with  regard 
to  it,  whether  we  fuppofe  it  to  con fift  of  an  infi- 
nity of  fmall  particles  propagated  by  a  repulfive 
power  from  the  luminous  body,  or  whether  we 
luppde  it  to  oonfift  in  the  vibrations  of  a  fubtile 
fluid,  there  are  prodigious  difficulties,  almoft,  if 
not  totally  iniiiperable,  which  will  attend  the  ex- 
planation of  its  phenomena.  See  Chemistry, 
Index,  In  many  parts  of  this  work  the  identity 
of  light  and  of  the  eledric  fluid  is  afierted :  this, 
however,  doth  not  in  the  leaft  interfere  with  the 
phenomena  of  optics ;  all  of  which  are  guided  by 
Che  fame  invariable  laws,  whethq:  we  fuppofe  light 


to  be  a  vibration  of  that  fluid,  or  any  thing  elle. 
We  ihall  therefore  proceed  to 

Sect.  II.    Discoveries  cdhcerning  the  Refrac- 
tion o/*  Light. 

5.  The  ancients,  though  they  made  very  few 
optical  experiments,  neverthelsfs  knew,  that  when 
light  pafled  through  mediums  of  different  denfities, 
it  did  not  move  forward  in  a  ftraight  line,  but  was 
bent,  or  refroEtedf  out  of  its  courfe.  This  waa 
probably  fuggefted  to  them  by  the  appearance  of 
a  ftraight  ftick  partly  immerfed  in  water ;  and  we 
find  many  queftions  concerning  this  and  other  op- 
tical appearances  in  Ariftotle;  to  which,  however^ 
his  anfwers  are  infignificant.  Archimedes  is  faid 
to  have  written  a  treatife  concerning  the  appear- 
ance of  a  ring  or  circle  under  wateo  and  therefore 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  the  common  phe- 
nomena of  refradion.  fiut  the  ancients  were  not 
only  aoguainted  with  thefe  more  ordinary  appear- 
ances of  refraction,  but  knew  alfo  the  produdion 
of  colours  by  refraded  light.  Senbca  (ays,  that 
if  the  light  of  the  fun  fbines  through  an  angular 
piece  of  glafs,  it  will  (how  all  the  colours  of  the 
raifibow.  Thefe  colours,  however,  he  (ays,  are 
falfe,  fuch  as  are  feen  in  a  pigeon's  neck  when  it 
changes  its  pofition  ;  and  of  the  fame  nature,  he 
(ayp»  isafpeculum,  which,  without  having  any 
colour. of  its  own,  afTumes  that  of  any  other 
body. 

6.  It  appears  alfo,  that  the  ancients  were  not 
unacquainted  with  Uie  magnifying  power  of  glafa 
globes  filled  with  water,  though  they  do  not  &em 
to  have  known  any  thing  of  the  reafon  of  this 
power;  and  the  ancient  engravers  are  fuppofed  to 
have  made  ufe  of  a  glafs  globe  filled  with  water  to 
magnify  their  figures,  and  thereby  to  work  to  more 
advantage.  That  the  power >of  tranfparent  bodies 
of  a  fpherical  form  in  magnifying  or  burning  was 
not  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  is  further 
probable  from  certain  gems  preferred  in  the  cabi- 
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nets  of  the  curious,  which  are  fnppoftd  to  bAve 
belonged  to  the  Druids.  They  are  made  of  rock 
cryftal,  of  various  forms,  arnor^ft  which  are  found 
fome  tbsLi  are  lenticular  and  others  that  are  fpheri* 
cal:  and  though  they  are  not  fufiiciently  wrought, 
to  perform  their  office  as  well  as  they  might  have 
done,  if  they  had  been  more  judicioufly  executed, 
yet  it  is  hardly  poffible  that  their  efifi^y  in  magni* 
fving  at  leaft,  couid  have  efcaped  the -notice  of 
thofe  who  had  often  occaBon  to  handle  them-;  if, 
indeed,  in  the  fpherical  or  lenticular  form,  they 
were  not  folely  intended  for  the  purpofes  of  burn- 
ing. One  of  thefe,  of  the  fpherical  kind,  of  about 
an  inch  and  an  half  diameter,  is  preferved  among 
the  fofiils  given  to  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  by 
Dr  Woodward. 

7.  The  firft  treat tfe  of  any  note,  written  on  op- 
tics, was  by  the  celebrated  aftronomer  Claudius 
ProLOMiEUS,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the 
ad  century.  The  treatife  is  teft ;  but  froni  the 
accounts  of  others  we  find  that  he  treated  of  af- 
trdnomical  refractions.  Though  refraAion  in  ge- 
neral had  been  obfenred  very  early,  it  is  poflible 
that  it  might  not  have  occurred  to  any  philofopher 
much  before  his  time,  that  the  ligh^  of  the  fuo, 
moon,  and  ftars,  mull  undergo  a  (imilarrefradiofi, 
In  cpnfequence  of  falling  obliquely  upon  the  grols 
atmofphere  that  furrounds  the  earth-;  and  that 
they  muft  thus  be  turned  out  of  their  rectilinear 
courfe,  fo  as  to  caufe  thofe  luminaries  to  appear 
higher  in  the  heavens  than  they  would  otherwife 
do.  The  firft  aftronomers  were  not  awa^e  that 
the  intervals  between  ftars  appear  lefs  near  the 
horizon  than  near  the  meridian ;  and,  on  this  ac- 
count, they  muft  have  been  much  embarra (Ted  in 
their  obfervations.  But  it  is  evident  that  Ptolemy 
was  aware  of  this  ctrcumftance,  by  the  caution 
that  he  gives  to  allow  fomething  for  it,  upon  every 
recourfe  to  ancient  obfervations. 

8.  This  philofopher  alfo  advances  a  very  fenfible 
hypothcfis  to  account  for  the  remarkably  greater 
apparent  fize  of  the  fun  and  moon  when  feen  near 
the  horizon.  The  mind,  he  fays,  judges  of  the 
fize  of  objeds  by  means  of  a  preconceived  idea  of 
their  diftance  from  us ;  and  this  diflance  is  fancied 
to  be  greater  when  a  number  of  objeAs  are  inter- 
pofed  between  the  eye  and  the  body  we  are  view, 
ing ;  which  is  the  cafe  when  we  fee  the  heavenly 
bodies  near  the  horizon.  In  his  Jlmagefi^  how- 
ever, he  afcribcs  this  appearance  to  a  refra^ion  of 
the  rays  by  vapours,  which  adually  enlarge  the 
angle  under  which  the  luminaries  appear;  jnft  as 
the  angle  is  enlarged  by  which  an  objeft  is  feeh 
from  under  water.  ^ 

9.  In  the  xith  century,  the  nature  of  refhidion 
was  largely  confidered  by  Alhazen,  an  Arabian 
writer ;  infomuch  that,  having  made  experiments 
upon  it,  at  the  common  furface  between  air  and 
water,  air;  and  glafs,  water  and  glafs  or  cryftal ; 
and  being  prepoflefTed  with  the  ancient  opinion 
of  cryftalline  orbs  in  the  regions  above  the  at- 
mofphere, he  even  fufpeded  a  refraftion  there 
alfo,  and  fancied  he  could  prove  it  by  aflronomi- 
cal  obfervations.  This  author  deduces  from  hence 
feveral  properties  of  atmofpherical  refradlion ;  as 
that  it  increafes  the  altitudes  of  all  objeds  in  the 
heavens ;  and  he  firft  advanced,  that  the  ftars  are 
fometimes  feen  above  the  horizon,  by  means  of 


rsfra^Hdit,  when  they.are  reaUy  bdow  it.  This 
dbfenration  waa  ooofirtaed  by  Vitellio^  B.  Wd* 
tbenis,  and  efpedally  by  Uie  excellcQt  obfervations 
of  Tycho  Brahe.  Alhazen  obfenred,  that  eefrac- 
tton  coatraAs  the  vertical  diametfrs  and  diftances 
of  the  heavenly  b(>die0,  and  that  it  is  the  caufe  of 
the  twinkling  of  th^  ftars.  But  we  do  not  find 
that  either  be,  or  hit  follower  Vttellio,  knew  any 
of  its  juft  quantity.  Indeed  it  is  too  fmail  to  be 
determined,  except  by  very  accurate  inftroments ; 
and  therefore  we  hear  little  more  of  it  till  about 
iSoOi  when  great  attention  was  paid  to  it  by 
Bernard  Walther,  Maeftiki,  and  others,  but  chiefly 
by  Tycho  Brahe. 

xo.  Alha^eii  foppofed  that  tberefradion  of 
the  atmofphere  did  not  depend  upon  tiie  vapoors 
in  tt,  as  was  probably  the  opinion  of  philofophers 
before  his  time,  but  on  the  difterent  tranfpaieocy ; 
by  which,  as  Montucla  conjectures,  he  meant  the 
denfity  of  the  grofs  air  contiguous  to  the  earth, 
and  the  aether  or  fubtile  air  that  tiee  beyond  it.  In 
esamining  tike  effects  of  refradtioti,  he  endeavours 
to  prove,  that  it  is  fo  far  from  being  the  caufe  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  appearing  larger  near  the  ho- 
rizon, that  it  would  make  them  appear  lefs;  two 
ftars,  he  feys,*  appearing  nearer  together  In  the  ho- 
rizon than  near  the  meridian.  This  phenomenon 
he  ranks  among  optica^  definitions.  We  judge 
of  diftance,  he  fays,  by  comparing  the  angle  under 
which  objeds  appear,  with  their  fuppofed  dif- 
tance ;  fo  that  if  thefe  angles  be  nearly  equal,  and 
the  diftance  of  one  objedl  be  conceived  greater 
than  that  of  the  other^  it  will  be  imagined  to  be 
lar^ev.  And  the  iky  near  the  horizon,  he  fays,  is 
always  imagined  to  be  further  from  as  than  anr 
other  part  bf  the  conCave  furface.  Roger  Bacoi 
afcrlbes  this  account  of  the  horizontal  moon  to 
Ptolemy ;  and  as  fnch  it  is  examined  and  oljeded 
to  by  B.  Porta. 

II.  in  the  writings  of  this  BacoH,  whofe  ge- 
nius perhaps  equalled  that  of  his  great  namefake, 
Lord  Verulam,  we  find  the  firft  diftkid  account 
of  the  magnifying  power  of  glafles ;  and  it  is  not 
improbatble,  that  v^at  he  wrote  upon  thisfubjed 
gave  rife  to  that  moft  ufeful  invention  of  fpeda- 
cles.  For  be  fays,  that  if  an  objed  be  applied 
clofe  to  the  bafe  of  the  larger  fegment  of  a  fphere 
of  glafs,  it  will  appear  magnified.  He  alfo  treats 
of  the  appearance  of  an  o^e6t  through  a  globe, 
and  fays  that  he  was  the  firft  who  obferved  the 
refraAion  of  rap  into  it. 

XI.  In  1270,  ViTELLio,  a  native  of  Poland, 
publiHied  a  treatife  of  optics,  containing  all  that 
was  valuable  in  Alhazcn,"and  digefted  in  a  much 
more  intelligible  and  methodical  manner.  He 
obferves,  that  light  is  always  loft  by  refraction,  in 
Confeauence  of  which  the  obieAs  feen  by  re- 
fradea  light  always  appear  lefs  luminous ;  but  he 
does  not  attempt  to  eftimate  the  quantity  of  this 
lofs.  He  reduced  into  a  table  the  refult  of  his 
experiments  on  the  refradive  powers  of  air,  water, 
arid  glafs,  corrcfppnding  to  different  angles  of  in- 
cidence.  In  his  account  of  the  horizontal  moon 
he  agrees  ezadtly  with  Alhazen ;  obferving,  that 
in  the  horizon  {he  feems  to  touch  the  earth,  and 
appears  much  more  diftant  from  us  than  in  the 
zenith,  on  account  of  the  intermediate  fpace  con- 
taining a  greater  variety  of  objefts  upon  the  vifible 
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farface  of  the  earth.  He  afcribes  the  twinkling 
of  the  ft^irs  to  the  motion  of  the  air  in  which  the 
light  is  refracted;  and  .to  illuftrate  this  hypotheHs, 
he  obferves,  that  they  twinUe  ft  ill  more  when 
viewed  in  water  put  in  motion.  He  alfo  (howsy 
that  refradtion  is  neceflaryy  as  well  as  rcfledtion, 
to  form  the  rainbow  ;  becaufe  the  body  which 
the  rays  fall  upon  is  a  tranfparent  fubftance,  at 
the  furface  of  which  one  part  of  the  light  is  al- 
ways refleded  and  another  refraded.  But  he 
feems  to  confider  refradtbn  as  ferving.  only  to 
condenfe  the  light,  and  thereby  enabling  it  to 
make  a  ftronger  irapreffion  upon  the  eye*  He 
alfo  makes  fom^  ingenious  attempts  to  explain 
refVa^on,  or  to  afcertain  the  law  of  it.  He  alfo 
confiders  the  foci  of  glafs  fpheres,  and  the  appa* 
rent  fize  of  objedls.feen  through  them;  though 
upon  tbefe  fubjeds  he  is  not  at  all  exad.  It  is 
fufficient  indeed  to  (how  the  ftate  of  knowledge, 
or  rather  of  ignorance,  at  that  time,  to  obferve, 
that  both  Vitellio  and  his  mafter  Alhazen  endea- 
▼our  to  account  for  objects  appearing  larger  when 
they  are  feen  under  water,  by  the  circular  6gure 
of  its  furface ;  fince,  being  fluid,  it  conforms  to 
the  6gare  of  the  earth. 

13.  Contemporary  with  Vitellio  was  Rogbr 
Bacon,  a  man  of  very  extenfive  genius,  and  who 
wrote  upon  almoft  every  branch  of  fcience ;  yet 
in  this  branch  he  does  not  feem  to  have  made  any 
coofiderable  advances  beyond  Alhazen.  £ven. 
fome  of  the  wildeft  and  moft  abfurd  of  the  opi*. 
nions  of  the  ancients  have  had  the.fandion  of  bis 
authority.  He  aflents  to  an  opinion  adopted  bv 
many  of  the  ancients,  and  moft  philofophers  till 
his  time,  that  vifual  r^ys  proceed  from  the  eye. 
In  his  Specula  Matbematica^  he  added  fome  obfer- 
vations  on  the  refradtion  of  the  light  of  the  ftars ; 
the  apparent  fize  of  objeds ;  the  extraordinary 
fize  of  the  fun  and  moon  in  the  horizon ;  but  in 
all  this  he  is  not  very  exad. 

14.  From  this  time  to  that  of  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Europe,  we  have  no  farther  treatife 
on  refradton,  or  on  any* other  part  of  optics. 
One  of  the  firft  who  dlftingutfhed  himfelf  in  this 
way  was  Mau&olycus,  teacher  of  mathematics 
at  Meffina.  In  a  treatife,  De  Lunune  et  Vmbra^ 
publi(hed  in  15759  he  demonftrates  that  the  cryf- 
talliae  humour  of  the  eye  is  a  lens  that  coUeds  the 
rays  of  light  iffuing  from  the  objeds^  And  throws 
them  upon  the  retina,  jvhere  is  the  focus  of  each 
pencil.  From  this  principle  hedifcovered  the  rea- . 
ion  why  fome  people  ^treJhort-JgbteddJkA  others 
hng-Jightedi  and  why  the  former  are  relieved  by 
concave,  and  the  others  by  convex  glafles. 

15.  About  the  (ame  time  that  Maurol'ycus  made 
fuch  advances  towards  the  difcovery  of  the  nature 
of  vifioo,  JoHM  Baptista  Porta  of  Naples  dif- 
covered  the  camera  obfeura^  which  throws  ft  ill 
more  light  on  the  fame  fubjed.  His  houfe  was 
conftantly  reforted  to  by  all  the  ingenious  perfons 
at  Naples,  whom  he  formed  into  what  he  called 
mi  academy  of/eereti}  qicb  member  being  obliged 
to  contribute  fometbing  that  was  not  generally 
knowD^  and  might  be  ufefiil.  Thus  he  was  fur^ 
niihed  with  materials  for  bis  Magia  Naturalij^ 
which  contains  his  account  of  the  camera  obfiwraf 
and  the  firft  edition  of  which  was  publifhed  when 
lie  was  not  quite  15  years  old.    lie  alfo  gave  the 
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fifft  hint  of  the  magic  lantern,  which  Kircher  af- 
terwards followed,  and  improved.  His  experi* 
ments  with  the  camera  djcura  convinced  him 
that  vifion  is  performed  by  the  intromiffion  of 
fomething  into  the  eye,  and  not  by  vifual  ray» 
proceeding  from  the  eye,  as  had  been  formerly 
imagined ;  and  he  was  the  firft  who  fully  fatisfiej 
himfelf  and  others  upon  this  fubjed.  Indeed  the 
refemblance  between  experiments  with  the  camera^ 
ob/cura  and  the  manner  in  which  vifion  is  per- 
formed in  the  eye,  was  too  ftriking  to  efcapc  the 
obfervation  of  a  lefs  ingenious  perfon.  But  when 
he  fays  that  the  eye  is  a  camera  ob/cura^  and  the 
pupil  the  hole  in  the  window-fliutter,  he  was  fo^ 
far  miftaken  as  to  fuppofe  that  it  was  the  cryf- 
talline  humour  that  corre4>onds  to  the  wall  whicb 
receives  the  images;  nor  was  it  difcovcred  till- 
16049  that  this  office  is  performed  by  the  retina. 
He  makes  a  variety  of  juft  obfervations  concern- 
ing vifion ;  and  particularly  explains  feveral  cafe« 
in  which  we  imagine  things  to  be  without  the 
eye,  when  the  appearances  are  occafioned  by 
fome  affedion  of  the  eye  itfelf,  or  fome  motion 
within  the  eye.  He  obferves  alfo,  that,  in  certain 
circumftances,  v'xhoa  will  be  afllfted  by  convex  or 
concave  glafles ;  and  he  feems  alfo  to  have  made 
ibme  fmall  advances  towards  the  difcovery  of 
telefcopes.  He  takes  notice,  that  a  round  and 
flat  furface  plunged  into  water  will  apttear  hollow, 
as  well  as  magnified,  to  an  eye  perpendicularly 
over  it ;  and  he  very  well  explains,  by  a  figure,  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  done. 

z6.  All  this  time,  however,  the  great  problem 
concerning  the  meafuring  of  refradioos  had  re* 
mained  unfolved.  Alhazen  and  Vitellio,  indeed, 
had  attempted  it;  but  failed,  by  attempting  to 
meafure  the  angle  itfelf  inftead  pf  its  fine.  At 
laft  it  was  difcovered  by  Snellius,  profeflbr  of 
mathematics  at  Leyden.  This  philofopher,  how- 
ever,  did  not  perfedly  underftand  his  own  difco- 
very, nor  did  he  live  to  pubiifh  any  account  of  it 
himfelf.  It  was  afterwards  explained  by  profeflbr 
HoRTENSxus,  both  publicly  and  privately,  before 
it  appeare(}  in  the  writings  of  Descartes,  who 
publifhed  it  under  a  different  form,  without 
making  any  acknowledgment  of  his  obligations  to 
Snellius,  whofe  papers,  Huygens  aflures  us,  from 
his  own  knowledge^  Defcartes  had  ieen.  Before 
this  time  Kepler  had  publiihed  a  New  Table  of 
refraded  Angles,  determined  by  his  own  experi-  • 
n^ents,  for  eyery  de^^ee  of  incidence.  Kircher  had 
done  the  fame,  and  attempted  a  rational  or  phy- 
fical  theory  of  refradion,  on  principle. 

z;.  Pescartes  undertook  to  explain  thecaufe 
of  refradion  by  the  refolution  of  forces,  on  the 
principles  of  ntechanics.  In  confequence  of  this*  * 
he  was  obliged  to  fuppofe  that  light  paifes  with 
more  eafe  through  a  denfe  medium  than  through 
a  rare  one.  The  truth  of  this  explanation  was  firft 
queftioned  by  M.  fermat,  counfellor  to  the  par- 
liament of  Tbottloufe,  and  an  able  mathematician. 
He  aflerted,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Defcartes, 
that  light  fufiers  more  refiftance  in  wat^r  than 
in  air,  and  ptore  in  glafs  than  in  water ;  and  he 
maintained^  that  the  refiftance  of  different  me- 
diums with  refped  to  light  is  in  proportion  to 
their  denfities.  M.  Leibnitz  adopted  .re  (ame 
general  idea ;  and  tbefe  gentlemen  argued  upon  the 
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fubjefl:'  in  a  manner  which  did  not  afford  fatisfac- 
tion ;  and  a  little  time  fiiowred  the  fallacy  of  their 
different  hypothefcs. 

i8  At  a  meeting  of  tlw  Royal  Socibty,  Aug. 
3ii  1664,  an  experiment  for  mcafuring  the  refrac- 
tion of  common  water  was  made  with  a  new  in- 
ftniment  which  they  had  prepared  for  that  pur- 
p«fe;  and,  the  angle  of  incidence  being  40"*,  that 
cf  refraftioii  was  found  to  be  30-.  About  this 
time  alfo  we. find  the  firfr  mention  of  mediums 
not  refrafling  the  light  in 'an  exadl  proportion  to 
their  denfities.  For  Mr  Boyle,  in  a  letter  to  Mr 
Oldenburgh,  dated  Nov.  3. 16641  cbferves,  that 
in  fpirit  of  wine,  the  proportion  of  the  fines  ot  the 
angles  of  irlcidence  to  the  fines  of  the  angles  of  re- 
fra(5tion  was  nearly  the  fame  as  4  to  3  ;  and  that, 
as  fpirit  of  wine occafions  a  greater  rtfradtion  than 
common  water,  fo  oil  of  tuipcntine,  which  is  light- 
er than  (pi  rit  of  wine,  produces  not  only  a  .greater 
refraftion  than  common  w.iter,  but  a  much  great- 
er than  fait  water.  And  at  a  meeting 'held  Not, 
9.  the  fime  year,  Dr  Hook-k  brought  in  an.  ac- 
count of  an  experiment  that  he  made  with  par< 
and  clear  Cilad  oil,  which  was  found  to  have  pro* 
duced  a  much  greater  refra>51ion  than«ny  liquor 
which  he  had  then  tried  ;  the  angle  of  refraaion 
that  anfWered  to  an  angle  of  incidence  of  30**  be-/ 
ing  fonnd  no  lefs  than  40°  zo\  and  the  angle  of 
refrad'ron  that  anfwered  to  ap  angle  of  incidence 
•f  10°  bemg  4-9'  47'«  ... 

19.  M.  Pb  la  Hire  alfo  made  fevera!  expen^ 
ments  to  afcertain  the  refra^ive  power  of  oil  with- 
refpeft  to  that  of  water  and  air,  and  found  the 
fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  to  that  of  nefraftion 
to  be  as  60  to  41 J  which,  he  obferves,  is  a  little 
nearer  to  that  of  glafs  than  to-  that  of  water, 
thoiigh  oil  is  much  lighter  than  water,  and  glafB 
much  heavier.  The  members  ofthc  RoVal  Society 
finding!  that  the  refradion  of  fait  water  exceeded- 
that  of  frefh,  purfued  the  experiment  farther  with 
folutions  of  vitriol,  faltpctre,  and  aluro,in  water; 
when  they  found  the  refraAion  of  the  folution  of 
vitriol  and  faltpetre  a  little  more,  but  that  of  alum 
a  little  lefs,  than  common  water. 

ao.  Dr  HooKB  made  an  experiment  before  the 
Royal  Society,  Feb.  11. 1663,  which  clearly  proves 
that  ice  refradts  the  light  lefs  than  water;  which 
be  took  to  be  a  good  argument  that  the  lightneis^ 
of  ice,  which  caufes  it  to  fwtm  in  water^  is  not 
cauied  only  by  the  fmall  bubbles  which  are  vifible 
in  it,  but  that  it  arifes  from  the  uniform  conftitu- 
tion  or  general  texture  of  the  whole  mafs.  M.  de 
\i  Hire  alfo  took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  deter- 
mine whether,  as  was  then  the  common  opinion, 
the  refraftive  power  of  ice  and  water  were  the 
fame ;  and  he  found,  as  Dr  Hooke  had  done  be* 
fore,  that  ice  r^frads  lefe  than  water. 

41.  By  a  moft  accurate  and  elaborate  experintent 
made  in  1698,  in  which  a  ray  of  light  was  tranfmit- 
ted  through  a  Torricellian  vacuum,  Mr  Lowthor^ 
found,  that  the  refraAive  power  of  air  is  to  that  of 
water  as  36  to  34»4oo.  He  concludes  his  account 
of  the- experiment  with  obferving,  that  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  bodies  is  not  proportioned  to  the 
denfity,  at  leaft  not  to  the  gravity,  of  the  refrac- 
ting medium.  For  the  refradlive  power  of  glafs, 
to  that* of  water,  is  as  ss  ^o  34>  whereas  its  gravity 
fi  at  97  to  3-4  \  that  isi  the  fquarea  of  their  refrac- 


tive powers  are  very  nearly  aff  their  tefpc^ftivc 
gravities.  And  there  are  fome  fluids,  which, 
though  they  are  lighter  than  water,  yet  have  a 
greater  power  of  refraction.  Thus  the  refrafiivc 
power  of  fpirit  of  wine,  according  to  Dr  Hookc's 
experiment,  is  to  that  of  \i^ater  as  36  to  ^3,  and  its 
gravity  reciprocally  as  33  to  36,  or  364.  But  the 
refraftive  powers  of  air  and  water  fcem  fo  obferve 
the  fimple  proportion  of  ifteir  gravities  dlre^Iy. 

ai.  OASbiNi  the  y6ungtr  was  prrfcBt  when  Mr 
Lowthorp  made  the  al>L>ve-menlToned  experiment 
before  the  Royal  S*>c(tty;  and  upon  ills  return 
heme,  having  made  a  report  of  it  to  tfie  members 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sdences,  tbofe  gentle- 
men  endeavoured  to  repeat  the  experiment  in 
1700;  but  they  did  not  fucceed. — Por,  as  they 
faid,  beams  cf  light  paffed  through  the  vAcuuia 
without  fu^lting  any  refraction.  The  Royal  So- 
ciety being  informed  of  this,  were  defirous  that  it 
might  be  put  paft  difpute,  by  repeated  and  wclU 
attefled  trials;  and  ordered  Mr  Hauksbee  to 
rn.ike  an  inftrmnont  for  the  purpofe,  by  the  direc- 
("ion  of  Dr  IIalleT.  It  confifted  of  a  ftrong 
brafs  prifm,  two  fides  of  which  bad'fucketsio 
recinve  two  plane  gJalTes,  whereby  the  air  in  the 
prifm  ntight  either.be  exhaufted  or  coodenfeJ, 
The  prifm  had  alfo  a  mercurial  gage  fixed  to  it, 
to  difcover  Che  denj^ty  of  the  contained' air  ^  and 
was  eontrived^  to  turn  upon  its  axis»  in  order  to 
make  tjie  refradions  equal  on  each  fide  when  it 
was  fixed  to  the  emt  of  a  teleitope.  The  refrad- 
ing  angle  was  near  64^ ;'  and  the  length  of  the 
telefcope  war  aboQt  10  feet,  having  a  fine  hair  in 
its  foca9.    The  event  was  as  follows : 

jt.>  Having  chofen  a  proper  and  verf  diftind 
ere^t  objcd,  whofe  diftance  was  25 S8  feet,  June 
X5I  O.  S.  ryoS,  in  the  morning,  the  barometer 
being  then  at  29.7^,  and  the  thermometer  at  6o> 
they  firft  exhaufteti  the  prifm,  and  then  applying 
it  ta  the  telefcppe,  the  horizontal  hahr  in  the 
focus  covered  a  mark  cn^  the  obje<ft  diftindly  feen 
through  the  vacuum,  the  two  ghlTes  being  equally 
inclined  to  the  vifual  ray^  Then  admittmg  the 
air  into  the  prifm,  the  object  was  feen  10  rife 
above  the  hair  gradually  as  the  air  entered,  and  in 
the  end  the  hair  was  obferved  to  hide  a  mark  10^ 
inches  below  the  former  mark.  This  tfiey  often 
repeated,  and  with  the  feme  fuccefs.  After  this, 
they  applied  the  condenfing  engine  to  the  prilm ; 
and  having  forced  in  another  atmofphere,  fo  that 
the  denfity  of  the  included  ahr  was  double  to  that 
of  the  outward,  they  again  placed  it  before  the 
telefcope,  anid,  letting  out  the  afr,  the  objed, 
which  before  feeraed  to  rife,  appeared  gradually 
to  defcend,  and  the  hair  at  length  refted  on  an 
objed  higher  than  before  by  the  tame  interval  of 
loi"  inches,  .This  experiment  they  likewife  fre- 
quently repeated  without  any  variation  in  the 
event.  They  then  forced  in  another  atmofphere; 
and  iipon  difcharging  the  ^onde^fed  air»  the  ob- 
jed  was  feen* near  si  inches  lower  than  before. 

24. ^ow  the  radius  in  this  cafe  being  2588  fect» 
104^  inches  will  ftibtend  an  angle  of  one  minute 
and  8  feconds,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  of  the 
vifual  ray  being  3a*'  (becaufe  the  angle  of  the 
gkifs  planes  was  64),  it  follows  from  the  known 
laws  of  refradion,  that  as  the  fine  of  39*^  is  to  that 
of  Z^""}  59^9  a6''  diflfering  from  ji*  by  sV'  the  half 
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of  i',  S'',  fo  U  the  fine  of  any  other  incidence;  to 
the  fine  of  its  angle  of  refra^ion ;  and  fo  is  radius, 
or  10000009  to  999736 ;  whichy  therefore,  is  the 
proportion  between  the  (ine  of  incidence  in  ntacw 
and  the  fine  of  refradion  from  thence  into  com- 
mon air.  It  appears,  by  thefe  experiments,  that 
tbe  refradive  power  of  the  air  is  proportionable 
to  its  denfity.  And  fiace  the  denfity  of  tbe  at- 
mofphere  is  as  its  weight  direiflly,  and  its  heat  in- 
verfeJy,  the  ratio  of  its  denfity,  at  any  given  time, 
may  be  bad  by  comparing  the  heights  of  the  ba- 
rometer and  thermometer  4  and  thence  he  con- 
cludes that  this  will  alfo  ^  the  ratio  of  the  re- 
fraAioQ  of  the  air.  But  Dr  Smith  obferves,  th^t, 
before  we  can  depend  upon  the  accuracy  of  this 
conclufiooy  we  oug(ht  to  examine  whether  heat 
and  cold  alone  may  not  alter  tbe  refractive  power 
of  air,  while  its  denfity  continues  the  fame.  This, 
he  fays,  may  be  tried,  by  heating  the  condenfed 
or  rarefied  air,  (hut  up  in  the  prkm,  juft  before  it 
is  fixed  to  the  telefcope,  and  by  obferving  whe- 
ther the  hair  in  its  focus  will  continue  to  •cover 
the  fame  mark  all  the  while  that  the  air  is  cooU 

25.  The  French  academicians,  being  informed 
of  the  refult  of  the  above-mentioned  experiment, 
emplbyed  M.  Delisl£  the  younger  to  repeat 
their  former  experiment,  with  more  care ;  and  he 
prefently  found,  that  their  operators  had  never' 
made  any  vacuum  at  all,  there  being  chinks  in 
their  inftrument,  through  which  the  air  had  inii- 
nuated  itfelf.  He  therefore  annexed  a  gage  to  his 
inftrument,  by  which  means  he  was  fure  of  his 
vacuum ;  and  then  the  .refult  of  the  experiment 
was  the  lame  with  that  in  England.  The  refrac- 
tion was  always  ki  proportion  to  the  denfity  of 
tbe  air,  excepting  when  ^he  mercury  was  very 
low,  and  confequently  the  air  very  rare;  in  which 
cafe  the  whole  quantity  being  very  fmall,  he  could 
not  perceive  much  dilference  in  thenu^  Compa- 
ring, however,  the  refraftive  power  of  the  atmof- 
phcre  obferved  ^t  Paris  with  the  refult  of  his  ex- 
periment, he  found,  that  the  beft  vacuum  he  could 
make  was  ijx  Ihort  of  that  of  the  etherial  regions 
above  the  atmofphere.. 

a6.  Dr  Hookb  firft,  fuggefted  the  thought  of 
making  allowance  for*  the  eifedt  of  the  refra^lion 
of  light,  in  paffing  from  the  higher  and  parer,  to 
the  lower  and  denfcr  regions  ot  the  aimolphere, 
in  the  computed  height  of  mountains.  To  this 
he  afcrjbes  the  difTercnt  opinions  of  authors  cpn* 
cemmg  the  height  of  Several  very  high  hills,  l^Je 
could  not  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  Peak 
ot  TenerifFe,  and  feveral  very  high.moiintiuns,  at\fo 
great  a  distance  as  that  at  which  they  arc  aduall^ 
fecn,  but  upon  the  fuppofition  of.  the  curvature 
of  the  vifual  ray,  that  is  made  by  its  paffing  ob- 
liquely through  a  medium  of  fuch  diifcrent  den- 
fity, from  the  top  of  them  to  the  eye,  very  far 
diflant  in  tbe  horizon.  Ail  calculations  of  the 
height  of  mountains  that  are  niad^  upon  the  fup- 
pohtioo  that  the  rays  ot  light  come  from  the  tops 
of  them^  to  our  eyes,  iq  Araight  lines,  mu(t,  he 
iays,  be  very  erroneous.  Dr  Hooke  gives  a  very 
good  account  of  the  twinkling  op  the  stars; 
afcrtbiog  it  to  the  irregular  and  unequal  refrac- 
tion of  the  rays  of  light,  which  is  al £6  the  reafon 
wtsy  the  limbs  of  tbe  fun,  moon,  and  planet 6  ap- 
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pear  j^  wave  or  dance.  And  that  there  Is  fuch  an 
imequal  didribution  of  the  parts  of  the  atrno^ 
fphere,  he  fays,  is  manifeft  from  the  different  de- 
grees of  heat  and  cold  in  the  air.  This,  he  fays» 
will  be  evident  by  looking  upon  difiant  objects,  ' 
over  a  piece  of  hot  glafs,  which  cannot  be  fup<* 
pofed  to  throw  out  any  kind  of  exhalation  from 
itfelf,  as  well  as  through  aicending  fteams  of 
water. 

27.  About  this  time  Grimaldi  firft  obferved 
that  the  coloured  image  of  the  fun  refraded 
through  a  prifin  is  always  oblong,  and  that  co- 
loors  proceed  from  refraftion.— The  way  in 
which  be  firft  difcovered  this,  was  by  Vitellio'g 
experiment  above  mentioned,  in  which  a  piece  Hyi 
white  paper  placed  at  the  bottom  of  a  glafs  veifel 
filled  with  water,  and  expofed  to  the  light  of  the 
fun,  appears  x:oloured.  However,  he  .obferved, 
that  in  cafe  the  two  furfaces  of  the  refracting  me- 
dium were  exadly  parallel  to  each  other,  no  co- 
lours were  produced.  But  of  the  true  caufe  of 
thofe  colours,  viz.  the  different  refrangibility  of 
the  rays  of  light,  he  had  «ot  the  leaft  fufpicion. 

a8.  This  difcovery  was  refer'ved  for  Sir  Isaac 
N£WTON,  and  occured  to  him  in  i^66.  At  that 
time  he  was  bufied  in  grinding  optic  glaifes,  and 
procured  a  triangular  glafs  prifm  to  fotisfy  him- 
felf  concerning  the  phenomena  of  colours.  While 
he  amufed  himfelf  with  this,  the  oblong  figure  of 
tbe  coloured  fpe<^rum  firft  ftruck  him.  He  w<^ 
furprifcd  at  the  great  difproportion  betwixt  Its 
length  and  breadth ;  the  former  being  about  ^v^ 
times  the  meafure  of  the  latter.  He  could  hardly 
think  that  any  difl^evence  m  the  thicknefs  of  the 
glafs,  or  in  the  compoGtion  of  it,  could  have  fuch 
an  influence  on  the  light.  However,  withoiit  con- 
cluding any  thing  a  ^riorif  he  proceeded  to  exa- 
mine the  effedlsof  thefe  circumftances,  and  tried 
what  would  be  t^ie  confequence  of  tranfmitting 
the  light  through  paits  of  the  glafs  that  were  of 
different  thickneffes,  or  through  holes  in  the  win- 
dow-fliutter  of  different  fizes ;  or  by  fetting  the 
prifm  on  the  outfide  of  the  fiiutter,  that  the  lighe 
might  pafs  through  it,  and  be  refrad^ed  before  it 
was  terminated  by  the  hole.  He  then  ftifpedted 
that  the&^olovrs  might  arife  from  the  light  being 
dilated  by  fome  unevennefs  in  tbe  glafs,  of  fome 
other  accidental  irregularity ;  and  to  try  this,  he 
took  another  prifm,  like  the  former,  and  placed  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  the  light  pafiing  through 
them  both  might  be  refradled  contrary  wife,  and 
fo  be  returned  by  the  latter  into  the  fame  courie 
from  which  it  had  been  diverted  by  the  former.  . 
In  this  n^anner  he  thought  that  the  regular  effects 
of  the  firft  prifm  would  be  deftroyed  by  the  id  ; 
but  that  the  irregular  ones  would  be  augmented 
by  the  multiplicity  of  refractions.  The  event 
was,  that  the  light,  wbich  by  tbe  firft  priCm  wa^B 
difiufed  into  an  oblong  form,  was  by  the  ad  re- 
duced into  a  circular  one,  with  as  much  regulari- 
ty as  if  it  had  notpafled  through  either  of  them^ 
a9*  At  laft,  after  various  experiments  and  con- 
jectures, he  hit  upon  what  he -calls  the  experitmn^ 
turn  crucit,  and  which  -comj>Ieted  this  great  dif- 
covery. He  took  two  boards,  and  placed  one  of 
them  clofe  behind  tbe  prifm  at  the  windows,  fo 
that  the  light  might  pafs  through  a  fmall  hole 
made  in  it  for  the  purpofe,  and  fell  on  the  other 
S  %^ed  by  vji^\^v  boardf 


boBxdf  which  he  plieed  at  the  diftatkce  of  about 
II  fee(;  bairiog  firft  made  a  fniaU  bole  in  (t  alfo, 
for  ibme  of  that  incident  light  to  pad  throufrh. 
He  then  frfaced  another  prifm  .behind  Che  id 
iMardy  fo  that  the  light  which  was  tranftnitted 
through  both  the  boards  might  pafs  through  that 
alfoy  and  be  again  refracted  before  it  arrived  at 
the  wall.  This  done,  /he  took  th^  firft  prifm  in 
his  hand»  and  turned  it  about  its  axis,  fo  much 
38  to  make  the  feveral  parts  of  the  image  «aft  on 
the  fecood  board  fuccefiivelv  to  pafs  through  the 
hole  in  it,  that  he  might  obferve  to  what  places 
on  the  wall  the  ad  prifm'would  refract  them ; 
and  he  faw,  by  the  change  of  thofe  places,  that 
the  ligHt  tending  to  that  end  of  the  image  towards 
which  the  reaction  of  the  firft  prifm  was  made, 
did,  in  the  %d  prifm,  fuffer  a  refraction  confidera- 
bly  greater  than  the  Hght  which  tended  to  the 
other  end.  The  true  caufe,  therefore,  of  the 
length  of  the  image  wasdifcovered  to  be  no  other, 
than  that  light  is  not  fimilar  or  homogeneal ;  but 
that  it  cbnGfts  of  rays»  fome  of  which  are  more 
refrangible  than  others:  fo  that,  without  any 
^difference  in  their  incidence  on  the  fame  medium, 
ibme  of  them  (hall  be  more  refracted'than  others ; 
and  therefore,  that,  according  to  their  particular 
degrieea  of  refrangibility,  they  will  be  tranfmitted 
through  the  pufm  to  di&rent  parts  of  the  oppo- 
fite  wall. 

50.  Since  it  appears  from  thefe  experiments, 
that  different  rays  of  light  have  different  degrees 
pf  refrangibility,  it  necefiarily  follows,  that  the 
imle^  laid  down  by  preceding  philofophei^  con- 
ceniing  the  refractiye  power  of  water,  glafs,  8cc. 
xnuft  be  limited  to  the  middle  kind  of  ray.  Sir 
Ifaacy  however,  proves  that  the  fine  of  the  inci- 
dence of  every  kind  of  light,  confidered  apart,  is 
to  its  fine  of  refraction  in  a  given  ratio.  This  he 
deduces,  both  by  Experiment,  and  alfo  geometri- 
cally, from  the  fuppofition  that  bodies  refract  the 
light  by  acting  upon  its  rays  in  lines  perpendicu- 
Iv  to  their  furfacea. 

31.  The  moft  important  difcovery  with  regard 
to  refraction,  fince  the  time  of  Sir  Ifaac  NeWton, 
IS  that  of  Mr  Dollond,  who  found  out  a  me- 
thod of  curing  the  faults  of  refracting  telcfcopes 
arifing  from  the  different  refrangibility  of  the 
fays,  and  which  had  been  generally  thought  im- 
poilible  to  be  removed.^ — Notwitbftanding  the 
great  difcovery  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  concerning 
the  difierent  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  he 
iud  BO  idea  but  that  they  were  all  affected  in  the 
iame  proportion-by  every  medium,  fo  that  the  re- 
CrangibUit^  of  the  extreme  r>ys  might  be  deter- 
mined if  that  of  the  mean  ones  was  given.  From 
€ht»it  would  follow,  as  Mr  Dollond  obferves,  that 
«qoal  and  contrary  refractions  muft  not  only  de- 
^roy  each  other,  but  that  the  divergency  of  the 
^4»ura  from  one  refraction  would  likew^fe  be 
jsonrected  by  the  other,  and  that  there  could  be 
pfr^ofiihitity  of  producing  any  fuch  thing  as  re- 
fraotioo,  which  would  not  be  affected  by  the  dif- 
ftraot  nrfraagibility  of  light ;  or,  in  other  wOrds«. 
that  hoarever  a  ray  of  light  might  be  refracted 
backwards  and  forwards  by  different  mediums,  as 
ivater,  glafs,  &c.  provided  it  was  fa  done  that 
the  emergent  ray  &ould  be  parallel  to  the  inci- 
d^  onc^  it  vDhld  orer  after  be  white  $  and  con- 
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(equently,  if  it  ihoold  come  oat  inclined  to  the 
incident,  it  would  dfverge,  and  ever  after  be  co- 
loured ;  and  from  this  it  was  natural  to  infer,  that 
all  fi>herica1  objeft-glaflfes  of  telescopes  mufl  be 
equally  affeAed  by  the  different  refrangibility  of 
light,  in  proportion  to  their  apertures,  of  what- 
ever materials  they  may  be  formed.     ^ 

3  a.  For  this  reafon,  Sir  Ifa^c  Newton,  and  all 
other  philofdphers  and  opticians,  had  defpaired 
of  bringing  refradin^  telefcopes  to  any  great  c'e- 
gree  of  pwfedton,  without  making  them  of  an 
immoderate  and  very  inconvenient  length.  They 
therefore  applied  themfelves  chiefly  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  refleding  telefcope ;  and  the 
bufinefs of  refradlion  was  dropped  tillabout  1747» 
when  M.  Euler,  improving  upon  a  hint  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton's,  formed  a  fcheme  of  making  ob- 
jed-glaffes  of  two  •  materials,  of  diffisrent  refrac- 
tive powers ;  hoping,  that  by  this  difference,  the 
rdPradions  would  balance  one  another,  aod  there- 
by prevent  the  difperfion  of  the  rays  that  is  occa- 
fioned  by  the  difference  of  refrangibility.  Thefe 
objedl-glaffes  were  compofed  of  two  lenfes  of 
glafs.  with  water  between  them.  This  memoir  of 
Mk  Euler  excited  the  attention  of  Mr  DoUosd. 
He  carefully  went  over  all  M.  Euler*s  calcula- 
tvoos,  fubftituting  for  his  hypothetical  laws  of  re- 
fradion  thofe  v^bich  had  been  aduaily  afcertained 
by. the  experiments  of  Newton;  and  found,  that, 
art^  this  necefHu-y  fubftltution,  it  followed  from 
M.  fiuler's  own  principles,  that  there  could  be  no 
union  of  the  foci  of  all  kinds  of  coloorsy  but  in  a 
lens  infinitely  large. 

33.  M.  EuLBR  did  not- mean  to  controvert  the 
experiments  of  Newton  :  but  he  faid,  that  they 

-  were  not  contrary  to  bis  hypothefis,  but  in  fo 
finall  a  degree  as  might  be  neglected ;  and  affcrt- 
ed,  that,  if  they  were  admitted  in  all  their  extent, 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  corred  the  difference  of 
refrangibility  occafioned  by  the  tranfmiffion  of 
the  rays  from  one  medium  into  another  of  differ- 
ent denfity ;  a  correAion  which  he  thought  waj 
very  poffible,  fince  he  fuppofed  it  to  be  actually 
effected  in  the  flructure  of  the  eyes,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  was  made  to  confift  of  diffirait  medtums 
for  that  very  pumofe.  To  thia  kind  of  reafooing 
Mr  Dollond  made  no  reply,  but  by  appealing  to 
the  experiments  of  Newton,  and  the  great  cir- 
cumfpectiqn  with  which  it  was  known  that  he 
conducted  all  his  inquiries.-  In  this  flate  of  the 
controverfy,  the  friends  of  M.  Clairaut  enga- 
ged him  to  attend  to  it ;  and  it  appeared  to  him, 
that,  fince  the  expeno^ents  of  Newton  cited  by 
Mr  Dollond  could  not  be  queftioned,  the  fpecc- 
lationa  of  M.  Euler  were  more  tngemoiis  than 
ufefiil.   ' 

34.  The  fame  paper  of  M.  Enler  was  alfo  par- 
ticularly noticed  by  M.  Klupgehstier^a  of 
Sweden,  who  gave  a  confid^able  degree  of  at- 
tention to  the  fubject,  and  difcovered,  that,  from 
Newton's  own  principles,  the  refuJt  of  the  8th  ex- 
periment of  the  ad  book  of  his  Optica  couM  not 
anfwer  his  defcription  of  it.  He  foand,  he  fays, 
that  when  light  goes  out  of  air  through  feveral 
contiguous  refracting  mediums,  as  through  water 
and  glafs,  and  thence  |oes  out  again,  into  air, 
whether  the  refracting  fiirfaccs  be  parallel  or  in- 
clined  to  one  another,  that  h'ght,  as  ofto  as  by 

^  contrary 
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contraiy  refiractiona  k  is  fa  corrected  as  to  eiaefge 
in  lines  paraHcI  to.thoie  in  which  it  was  ineideot, 
conttDues  ever  after  to  be  White  $  but  if  the  emer- 
geat  rays  be  inclined  to  the  incident,  the  white- 
ncfs  of  the  emerging  light  wiH,  by  degrees,  in 
paffing  on  from  the  place  of  emergence^  beconne 
tinged  at  its  ed^  with  colours.  This' he  tried^ 
by  refractii3|  tight  with  phiins  of  glafs  placed 
within  a  primiatic  veffel  of  water.  By  theorems 
deduced  from  this  experiment  be  infers^  that  the 
refractions  of  the  rays  of  e^vfty  fort,  made  out  of 
any  medium  into  air»  are  known  by  having  the  re- 
fraction of  the  rays  of  an^  one  fort  \  and  aifo  that 
the  refraction  out  of  one  medium  into  another  is 
found  as  often  as  we  have  the  refractions  out  of 
them  both  into  any  third  medium.  Op  the  con- 
trary, the  Swediih  philofopher  obferves,  that,  in 
this  experiment,  the  rays  of  light,  after  paffing 
through  the  water  and  the  glafs,  thou|h  they  come 
out  parallel  to  the  incident  rays,  will  be  colour- 
ed; but  that  the  fmaller  the  glafs  prifm  is,  the 
nearer  will  the  refult  of  it  approach  to  Newton's 
defcriptioo. 

35.  This  paper  of  M*  Klingenflierna  being 
communicated  to  Mr  Dollond  by  M.  Mallet, 
made  him  entertain  doubts  concerning  Newton's 
report,  and  determffied  him  to  have  recourfe  to 
experiment.  He  therefore  cemented  together  two 
plates  of  parallel  glafs  at  their  edges,  fo  as  to  form 
a  prifmatic  Teflel,  when  (topped  at  the  ends  or 
bafes ;  and  the  edge  being  turned  downwards,  he 
placed  in  it  a  glafs  prifm,  with  one  of  its  edges 
upwards,  and  filled  up  the  vacancy  with  clear 
water;  fa  that  the  refraction  of  the  prifm  was 
contrived  to  be  contrary  to  that  of  the  water,  in 
order  that  a  ray  of  light,  tranimitted  through  both 
tbefe  refracting  mediums,  might  be  effected  by 
the  diffiereoce  only  between  the  two  refractions. 
As  he  ftmnd  the  water  to  refract  more  or  lefs 
than  the  glafs  priim,  he  diminifhed  or  increafed 
the  angle  l>etweeD  the  glafs  t>lates,  till  be  found 
the  two  contrary  refradions  to  be  equal ;  which 
he  diicoveced  by  viewing  an  object  through  this 
double  prifm.  ror  when  it  appeared  Neither  rai- 
fed  nor  dcprefled,  he  was  iatisfied  that  the  refrac- 
tions were  equal,  and  that  the  emergent  rays  were 
parallel  to  the  incident.  Now,  according  to  the 
prevailing  opinion,  he  obferves,  the  objed  fhould 
have  appeared  through  this  double  prifm  in  its 
natural  cc^our ;  for  if  the  difference  of  refrangibi- 
Utj  had  been  in  all  refpeds  equal  in  the  two  equal 
retradioDS,  they  would  have  refiifial  each  other. 
But  this  experiment  fully  proved,  the  fallacy  of 
the  received  opinion,  by  fbowing  the  divergency 
of  the  light  by  the  glafs  prilm  to  be  almolt  double 
of  that  by  the  water ;  for  the  image  of  the  object, 
though  not  at  -all  refracted,  was  yet  as  much  in- 
fected with  ptifmatic  colours,  as  if  it  had  been 
leen  through  a  glals  wedge  only  whofe  refracting 
angle  was  near  30  degrees. 

36.  This  experhnent  is  the  very  fame  with  that 
of  Sir  liaac  Newton's  above-mentioned,  notwith- 
ft^oding  the  refult  was  lb  remarkably  different ; 
hot  Mr  Dollond  affures  us,  that  he  ufed  all  pof- 
hble  precaution  and  care  in  his  prooefs ;  and  he 
kept  his  amaratus  by  bun,  that  he  might  evince 
the  truth  of  what  be  wrote,  whenever  he  fhould 
be  properly  required  to  do  it.    He  plaiolj  iawt 


however,  that  if  the  refracting  angle  of  the  water 
veffel  could  have  admitted  of  a  faficient  iocBeafe, 
the  divergency  of  the  Coloured  rays  would  haive 
been  greatly  diminiflied,  or  entirely  rectified  ;  and 
that  there  would  have  been  a  very  great  refrae- 
tion  without  colour,  as  he  had  already  produced  a 
great  difcolouring  without  refraction;  but  the  in- 
conveniency  of  fo  large  an  angle  as  that  of  the 
prifioQatic  veffel  muft  have  been,  to  bring  the  light 
to  an  equal  divergency  with  that  of  the  glafi 
prifm  whofe  angle  was  about  60°,  made  it  necef- 
ury  to  try  fome  experiments  of  the  fame  kind 
with  fmaller  angles. '  Accordingly,  he  got  a  wedge 
of  plate  glafs,  the  angle  of  which  was  only  9^1 
and  uiing  it  in  the  &me  circi^roffcances,  he  increaf* 
ed  the  angle  of  the  water  wedge,  in  which  it  was 
placed,  till  the  divergency  of  the  light  by  the  wa- 
ter was  equal  to  that  by  the  glais  ;  that  is,  till  tbe 
image  of  tbe  object,  though  confiderably  refracted 
by  the  excefs  of  the  refraction  of  the  water,  ap- 
peared neverthelefs  quite  fifee  from  any  coloun 
proceeding  jTrom  the  different  refrangibiiity  of  the 
light ;  and,  as  near  as  he  could  then  meauue,  the 
refraction  by  the  water  was  about  \  of  that  by 
the  glafs. 

37.  As  thefe  experiments  clearly  proved  that 
different  fubflances  made  the  light  to  diverge  very 
differently,  in  proportion  to  their  general  refrjlt^ 
tive  power,  Mr  Dollond  began  to  fuipect  that  fuch 
variety  might  pofiibly  be  found  in  different  kieda 
of  glafs,  efpecially  as  experience  had  already 
fhown  that  fome  of  the  kinds  made  much  better 
object-glaffes  in  the  ufual  way  than  others ;  and' 
as  no  fatisfactoiy  caufe  had  been  affigned  for  fuck 
difference,  he  thought  there  was  great  reafbn  to 
prefumc  that  it  might  be  owing  to  the  different 
divergency  of  the  light  in  the  £ime  refractions. 
He  therefore  ground  wedges  of  different  kinds  of 
glafs,  and  applied  them  together ;  fo  that  th^  re^ 
fractions  might  be  made  in  contrary  directions,  to 
difcover  whether  the  refraction  and  the  divergen- 
cy of  the  colours  would  vaiufh  together.  It  was 
not  till  the  end  of  1757  that  he  undertook  it; 
when  he  difcovered  a  difference  fax  beyoiftd  hit 
hopes  in  the  refractive  qualities  of  different  kinds 
of  glafs,  with  refpect  to  the  divergency  of  colours. 
The  yellow  or  ftraw-coloured  foreign  fort,  com*, 
mooly  called  Venice  glaftf  and  the  Mnglj/k  erovm 
gta/jf  proved  to  be  very  nearly  alike  in  that  te« 
fpect;  though,  in  general,  the  crown  glals  feemed 
to  make  the  light  diverge  leafk.  The  common 
Snglifh  plate  glafs  made  the  light  diverge  more; 
and  the  white  cryftal,  or  EngUfh  flint  glafs,  aoft 
of  all. 

38.  He  now  examined  the  particular  quatttiea 
of  every  kind  of  glafs  that  he  could  com^  at,  not 
to  amufe  himfelf  with  conjectures  about  the  canfe 
of  this  difference,  but  to  fix  upon  two  forts  is 
which  it  fhould  be  the  greateft ;  and  he  fobn  found 
thefe  to  be  the  crown  glafs  and  the  white  flint 

.  glafs.  He  therefore  ground  one  wedge  of  white 
flint,  of  about  25^ ;  and  another  of  crown  glafs,  ' 
of  about  19° :  which  refracted  very  nearly  alike, 
but  their  power  of  making  tbe  colours  diverge, 
was  very  difierent.  He  then  ground  feveral  others- 
of  crown  glafs  to  different  angles,  till  he  got  one 
which  yru  equal*  with  refpect  to  the  divergency 
of  the  lightt  to^  Chat  sr  the  white  fltot  gkfs:  for 
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whtn  they  were  put  together,  fo  as  to  refirad  in 
contrary  dirediom,  the  refleded  light  was  en- 
tirely free  from  colours.  Then  meafuring  the  re- 
fradion  of  each  wedge  with  thefe  difTerent  angles, 
he  found  that  of  the  white  glafs  to  he  to  that  of 
the  crown  glafs  nearly  as  two  to  three :  and  this 
proportion  held  very  nearly  in  all  fmall  angles ;  fo 
that  any  two  wedgeh  made  in  this  proportion,  and 
applied  together,  fo  as  to  refrad  in  a  contrary  di- 
reftion,  would  refradt  the  light  without  any  dif- 
perfion  of  the  rays.  , 

39.  In  a  letter  to  M.  Klingev stierna,  quot^ 
«d  by  M.  Clairaut,  Mr  Dollond  lays,  that  the 
fine  of  incidence  in  crown  glafs  is  to  that  of  its 
general  refiradion  as  i  to  r^Sf  and  in  flint  glafs 
as  I  to  1*583.  To  apply  this  to  pradice,  Mr 
Dollond  went  to' work  upon  the  o1>jed-glafre8  of 
telefcopes ;  not  doubting  but  that,  upon  the  iame 
principles  upon  which  a  refraded  colourlefs  ray 
was  produced  by  prifms,  it  might  be  done  by 
lenfes  only,  made  of  fimilar  materials.  And  he 
fucceeded,  by  confidering,  that,  in  order  to  make 
two  fpherical  glalTes  that  (houM  refrad  the  light 
in  contrary  diredionsy  the  one  mnft.be  concave, 
and  the  other  convex ;  and  as  the  rays  are  to  con- 
verge to  a  real  focus,  the  excefs  of  refradion  muft 
evidently  be  in  the  convex  lens.  Alfo,  as  the  con- 
vex glafs  is  to  refrad  the  mofl,  it  appeared  from 
his  experiments,  that  it  muft  be  made  of  crown 
glafs,  and  the  concave  of  white  flint  glafs.  Far- 
ther, as  the  refradions  of  fpherical  glaifes  are  in 
an  inverfe  ratio  of  their  focal  diftances,  it  follows 
that  the  focal  diftances  of  the  two  glafTes  (hall  be 
inverfely  as  the  ratios  of  the  refradions  of  the 
wedges ;  for  being  thus  proportioned,  every  ray 
of  light  that  palfes  through  this  combined  glafs, 
at  whatever  diftance  it  may  pafs  from  its  axis,  will 
conftantly  be  refraded,  by  the  difference  between 
two  contrary  refradions*  in  the  proportion  re- 
<iulred  J  and  therefore  the  diQeront  refran^ibili^y 
of  the  fight  will  be  entirely  removed. 

40.  Notwithftandi^ng  our  author  had  thefe  clear 
grounds  in  theory  and  experiment  to  go  upon,  he 
found  that  he  had  many  difficulties  to  ftrnggle 
with :  For,  i.  The  focal  diftances,  as  well  as  the 
particular  furfaces,  muft  be  very  nicely  propor- 
tioned to  the  den(ities  or  rcfrading  powers  of  the 
gjafles,  which  are  very  apt  to  vary  in  the  famq 
fort  of  glafs  made  at  different  times.  %.  The  cen- 
tres of  the  two  glafles  mnft  be  placed  truly  in  the 
comi^on  aacis  of  the  telefcope,  otherwife  the  de- 
fired  effed  will  be  in  a  great  meafure  deftroyed. 
3,  There  are  four  furfaces  to  be  wrought  perfcdly 
fpherical ;  all  of  which  require  the  greateft  accu- 
racy throughout  the  whole  work.  At  length, 
however,  after  numerous  trials,  he  conftruded  re- 
frading  telefcopes,  with  fuch  apertures  and  mag- 
nifying powers,  under  limited  lengths,  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  beft  judges,  far  exceeded  any  thing 
that  had  been  produced  before,  reprefenting  ob- 
jeds  with  great  diftindnefs*  and  in  their  true  co- 
lours. 

41.  It  was  objeded  to  Mr  Dollond'sdifcovery, 
that  the  fmall  difperlion  of  the  rays  in  crown  glafs 
is  only  app.srent,  owing  to  the  opacity  of  that 
ki.  -1  of  g«  .fs  which  does  not  tranfmit  the  fainter 
coloured  rays  in  a  fnfficient  quantity;  but  this 
objedion  is  anfwered  by  M.  Bbcublin.    As  Mr 


Dollond  did  not  explain  the  methods  which  he 
took,  in  the  choice  of  di^erent  ipheres  proper  to 
deftroy  the  efied  of  the  different  refraogibiiity  of 
the  rays  of  light ;  and  as  the  calculation  of  the  dxf- 
perfion  of  the  rays,  in  fo  complicated  an  affair,  is 
very  delicate;  M.  Clairaut  endeavoured  to 
make  out  a  complete  theory  of  it ;  as  without 
fome  affiftance  of  this  kind,  it  is  impofiible  to  con- 
ftrud  telefcopes  of  equal  goodne&  with  tbofe  of 
Mr  Dollond.  Befides,  Mr  Dollond  only  gave  his 
proportions  in  general*  whereas  the  grateft  pof- 
fible  precifion  is  neceflkry. 

4%.  With  a  Tiew,  therefore,  to  afBft  the  artif^ 
he  endeavoured  to  afcertain  the  refradtve  power 
of  different  kinds  or  glafs,  and  their  propeity  of 
feparatmg  the  rays  of  light,  by  the  foUowing^e- 
tbods.  He  made  ufe  of  two  prifins  placed  clofe 
to  one  another,  as  Mr  Dollond  had  done:  but  he 
placed  them  in  a  darkened  room ;  and  when  the 
image  of  the  fim  tranfmilted  through  them  was 
pcrfedly  white,  he  concluded  that  the  different 
refrangioility  of  the  rays  was  coneded.  To  af. 
certain  with  more  eafe  the  true  angles  that  prifms 
ought  to  have,  to  deftroy  the  effed  of  the  differ- 
ence  of  refrangibility,  he  conftruded  one  which 
had  one  of  its  furfaces  cylindrical,  with  feveral 
degrees  of  amplitude.  Thu.s  without  changing 
his  prifms,  he  had  the  choice  of  an  infinity  ct 
angles ;  among  which,  by  examining  the  point  of 
the  curve  furface,  whicL,  rcceiving^hc  folar  ray, 
gave  a  white  image,  he  could  eafify  find  the  true 
one.  He  aUb  afcertained  the  proportion  In  which 
different  kinds  of  glafs  feparaled  the  rays  of  light, 
by  meafuring,  with  proper  precautions,  the  ob- 
long image  of  the  fun,  made  by  tranfhiitting  a 
beam  of  light  through  them.  In  making  thefe 
experiments,  he  lat  upon  an  eafy  method  of  prov- 
ing  the  greater  refradive  power  of  Eoglifh  flint 
glafs  above  the  common  French  glafs,  both  with 
refped  to  the  mean  refradion,  and  the  differeut 
refrangibility  of  the  colours ;  for  having  taken  two 
prifms  of  thefe  two  kinds  of  glafs,  but  equal  in 
all  other  refpeds,  and  placed  them  fb  that  they 
received  at  the  fame  time  two*  rays  of  the  dm 
with  the  fame  degree  of  incidence,  he  faw,  that 
of  the  two  images,  that  which  was  produced  by 
the  Erglifh  flint-glafs  was  a  little  higher  up  on 
the  wall  than  the  other,  and  longer  by  more  than 
one  half. 

43.  M.  Clairaut  was  affifted  in  thefe  experi- 
ments by  M.  De  Tou&nieres,  and  the  refults 
agreed  with  Mr  Dollond's  in  general ;  but  where- 
as Mr  Dollond  had  made  the  difperfion  of  the 
rays  in  glafs  and  in  water  to  be  as  5  to  4,  thefe 
gentlemen,  who  ufed  more  precautions,  found 
it  to  be  as  3  to  a.  For  the  theorems  and  prob- 
lems deduced  by  M.  Clairaut  from  thefe  new  prin- 
ciples, we  refer  the  reader  to  Mem.  Acad.  Par^ 
1756,  1757. 

44.  The  labours  of  M.  Clairaut  were  fucceeded 
by  thofe  of  M.  D'Alembert,  which  fcem  to 
have  given  the  makers  of  thefe  achromatic  tele- 
fcopes  all  the  aid  that  calculationp  can  afford  them. 
This  excellent  mathematician  likewife  propofed  a 
variety  of  new  cOnftrudions  of  thefe  telefcopes ; 
at  the  fame  time  he  points  out  feveral  methods  of 
correding  the  errors  to  which  they  are  liable :  as 
by  placing  the  objed-glaffeSy  in  fome  cafes,  at  a 
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fmall  diftaooe  from  one  another,,  and  fometimes 
by  afing  cye-glaifes  of  different  refradive  powers. 
He  Oiows,  that  telefcopes  may  be  made  to  ad- 
«ntage,  conlifting  of  only  one  objedt-glafs,  and 
an  eye-glafs  of  a  different  refrafkive  power.  This 
fubjcift  he  confidered  at  large  in  one  of  the  Opuf- 
citUs  Matbematiques.  We  have  alfo  3  of  his  me. 
moirs  upon  this  ful>jedt,  among  thoie  of  the 
French  academy,  in  1764*  1765*  and  1767. 

45.  Notwithftanding  MefTis  Clairaut  and  D'A- 
lembert  f^med  to  have  exbauflfed  the  bnfinefs 
of  calculation,  on  the  fubject  of  Mr  Doliond's  te- 
lefcopes, no  ufe  coald  hie  made  of  their  labours 
by  foreign  artifts.  For  (till  the  telefcopes.  made 
in  England,  according  to  no  exact  rule,  as  fo- 
reigners fuppofed,  were  greatly  fuperior  to  any 
made  elfewhere,  though  under  the. immediate  di< 
rcction  of  tfiofe  able  calculators.  For  this  M. 
Beg UE LIN  aHigned  feyeVal  reafons:  i.  Their  geo- 
metrical theorems  were  too  general,  and  their 
calculations  too  complicated,  for  the  ufe  of  work- 
men :  2.  In  confequence  of  neglecting  fmall  quan- 
tities, which  thefe  calculators  profefTedly  did,  to 
make  thtir  algebraical  expreflions  more  commo- 
diou3,  ^h"\T  cunclufiuns  were  not  fufliciently  ex- 
act :  But  3.  Wh^t  he  thought  to  be  of  the  moft 
com"  quench,  was  the  w^mt  of  an  exact  method  of 
me-^furin^  tbe  refractive  and  difperfiug  powers  of 
the  different  kinds  of  gUfs;  and  for  want  qf  this, 
the  greateft  precifion  in  calculation  was  altogether 
nfelefs. 

46.  Thefe  confiderations  induced  this  gentle- 
man to  take  another  view  of  this  fiibject  ;.but  ftill 
he  could  not  reconcile  the  actual'  effect  of  Mr 
Doliond's  telefcopes  with  his  own  cpnclufions: 
fo  that  he  imagined,  either  that  he  had  not  the 
true  refraction  and  difperfion  of  the  two  kinds  of 
glaOi  given  him  ;  or  elfe,  that  the  aberration  i\  hich 
ftill  remained  after  his  cahculations,  muft  have 
been  deflroyed  by  fome  irregularity  in  the  fur- 
iaces  of  the  lenfes.  He  finds  feveral  errors  in  the. 
calculations  both  of  M.  D'Alembcrt  and  Clai- 
raut. 

47>  M.  £uler,  who  firft  gave  occafion  to  this 
inquiry,  being  perfuaded  both  by  his  reafoning . 
and  calculations,  that  Mr  Dol'.ond  had  difcover- 
ed  no  new  principle  in  optics,  and  yet  not  being 
able  to  controvert  Mr  Short's  telUmony  in  fa- 
vour of  the  goodnefs  of  his  telefcopes,  concluded 
that  this  extraordinary  effect  was  owing,  in  part, 
to  the  crown  glais  not  tranfmitting  all  the  red 
light,  which  would  otberwife  have  come  to  a  dif- 
ferent focu3,  and  have  diflorted  the  image;  but 
principally  to  his  happening  to  hit  on  a  juft  cur- 
vature of  his  glafs,  which  he  did  not  doubt  would 
have  produced  the  fame  effect  if  his  lenfes  had 
all  been  made  of  the  fame  kind'  of  glafs.  He  alfo 
imagined  that  the  goodnefs  of  Mr  Doliond's  tde- 
fcope  might  be  owing  to  the  eye-glafs.  At  length, 
however,  M.  Euler  was  convinced  of  the  reality 
and  importance  of  Mr  Doliond's  difcoveriesj 
and  frankly  acknowledged,  that  he  ihould  per- 
haps never  have  been  brought  to  affeiit  to  it,  had 
not  his  friend  M.  Clairaut  aHurcd  bim,  that  the  ; 
experiments  of  the  £nglifh  optician  might  be  de- 
pended upon.  *  .         .  , 

48.  However,  the  experiments  ojf  M.  Zelher  of 
Petcifburgh  gi^vc  him  the  mod  cog:ij)Icte  ^tiafac-  " 
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tion,  with  refped  to  this  new  Ikw  of  refradtoa« 
This  gentleman  demOBftrated,  that  it  is  the  lead 
la  the  compofition  of  glafs  that  gives  it  this  re- 
markable property,  that  while  the  refraAion  of 
the  mean  rays  is  nearly  the  fame,  that  of  the  ex- 
tremes differs  confiderably.  And,  by  increaflng 
the  quantity  of  lead  in  the  mixture,  he  produced 
a  kind  of  glafs,  which  occafioned  a  much  greater 
feparation  of  the  extreme  rays  than  the  flint-glafs 
which  Mr  Dollond  had  made  ufe  of.  By  this  evi- 
dence, M.  Euler  owns  that  be  was  compelled  to 
renounce  the  principle  which,  before  this  time, 
had  been  confidered  as  inconteftible,  vix.  that  the 
difperfion  of  the  extreme  rays  depends  upon  the 
refradtion  of  the  mean ;  and  that  the  former  va* 
ries  with  the  qualities  of  the  glafs,.  while  the  iat- 
is  not  affected  by  it. 

49-  From  thefe  aew  principles  M.  Euler  deduced 
theorems  cooceming  the  combinations  of  the  ten- 
ies  ;  and,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  M.  Clairant  and 
D'Alembert,  points  out  methods  of  conftru^ing; 
achromatic  teleicopes.  While  he  was  employed 
upon  this  fubjed,  he  informs  us,  that  he  received 
a  letter  from  M.  Zeihery  dated  Peteriburgh,  ^oiik 
January  1764,  in  which  he  gives  him  a  particular 
account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  experiments  on  the 
compofition  of  glafs :  and  that,  having  mixed  mi- 
nium and  (and  io  different  proportions,  the  refult 
of  the  mean  refraf^ion  and  the  ditperfion  of.  the 
rays  varied  according  to  the  following 


50.  TABLE. 
IVoportioo  oflMean  refra^ion 


minium  to 
flint. 


I. 

II. 

ra. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 


from  air  into 
glafs. 


Difperfion  of 

the  rays  in 

comparifon  of 

crown-glafs. 


2028 
1830 
1787 

I74» 
1664 


xooo 

1000 

1000 
xooo 
1000 

1000 


4800 

3550 

3*59 
2^07 
x8oo 
1354 


lOQO 
1080 

zcoo, 
1000 
1000 
xooo 


51.  By  this  table  it  is  evident,  that  a  greater 
quantity  of  lead  not  only  occafions  a  greater  dif- 
perfion of  the  rays,  but  al£6  confiderably  increaie? 
the  mean  refra^ion.  The  firft  of  thele  kinds  of 
glafs,  which  contains  three  times  as  much  minium 
as  flint,  will  appear  very  extraordinary ;  fince,  hi- 
therto, no-  tranfparent  fubftance  has  been  known, 
whofe  refractive  power  exceeded  the  ratio  of  two 
to  one,  and  that  the  difperfion  occafioned  by  this 
glafs  is  almoft  five  times  as  great  as  that  of  crown 
glafs,  which  could  not  be  believed  by  thofe  who 
entertained  any  doubt  concemiug  the  fame  pro- 
perty in  flint-glafs,  the  effed  of  which  is  three- 
times  as  great  as  crown  glafs. 

5  a.  .M.  EuLEX  announces  to  us  another  difco- 
very  of  M.  Zeiher,  no  lefs  furprifing  than  the 
former,  and  which  difconcerted  all  his  fchemes 
for  reconciling  the  above-mentioned  phenomena. 
As  the  fix  kinds  of  glafs  mentioned  in  the  above  . 
table  were  compofed  of  nothing  but  minium  and 
flint,  M.  Zeiher  propofed  mixing  alkaline  falti 
with  them,  to  give  the  glafs  a  confiftence  more . 
proper  for  dioptric  ufes^aod  was  furprifed  to 
find  this  mixture  greatly  diminifiied  the  mean 
refrat^lpg^  alm^^ft   yvuthont  making  any  change 
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change  in  the  dtfperfion.  After  many  trials,  he 
obtained  a  kind  of  glafs  greatly  fuperior  to  the 
flint  glaie  of  Mr  Dollond»  with  reifyed  to  the  con- 
ftrudion  of  tclefeopes ;  fince  it  occafioned  thrbe 
ttraee  aa  great  a  diiperfion  of  the  rays  as  the  com- 
moo  glafsy  at  the  fiime  time  that  the  mean  refac- 
tion was  only  as  v6i  to  x.  M.  Euler  alio  ffires 
inftnidions  how  to  find  both  the  mean  and  ex- 
treme refradive  po^i^er  of  diileref\t  kinds  of  f/i^i 
and  advifes  to  make  life  of  prifms  with  rery  large 
fcfraaing  angles,  not  lefs  than  70P. 

53.  Notwithftaading  it  evidently  appeared,  that 
Mr  Dollond  had  made  a  real  difcorery  of  fome- 
thinr  not  comprehended  in  the  optical  principles 
of  Sir  Ifaac  NewtoDy  it  did  not  appear  fo  to  Mr 
Murdoch,  Upon  this  occafion,  he  interpofed 
in  thexdefence  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newt^  ;  maintaraing, 
that  Mr  Doliond's  pofitions,  wmch  he  fayS)  he 
knowjB  not  by  what  miihap  have  beentleemed  pa- 
radoxes in  Sir  Ifaac's  theory  of  light,  are  really 
the  neoeflary  confecfoences  of  It.  But,  admitting 
all  that  he  advances  in  this  patt  of  his  defence, 
Kewton  muft  have  made  ofe  of  a  prifm  with  a 
much  fmaller  refradiog  angle  than,  from  bis  own 
account  of  his  experiments,  we  have  any  reafon 
to  believe  that  he  ever  did  make  nfe  of.  The  faft 
probably  was,  that  Sir  Ifiiac  deceived  himfelf  in 
this  cafe,  by  attending  to  what  he  imagined  to  be 
the  clear  confequences  of  bis  other  experiments. 
In  reality,  it  is  no  refledion  upon  Sir  liaac  New- 
ton, who  did  fo  much,  to  fay  that  he  was  mif- 
taken  in  this  particular  cafe,  and  that  he  did  not 
make  the  difcovery  that  Mr  Dollond  did ;  though 
Mr  dollond,  and  all  who  contributed  to  this  dif- 
covery, have  no  fmall  merit  in  venturing  to  quef- 
tion  tne  authority  of  fo  great  a  man. 

54.  Mr  DoLLONO,  however,  was  not  the  onlv 
optician  who  bad  'the  aierit  of  making  this  dif- 
covery; it  had  alfo  been  nuide  and  applied  by 
Mr  Chest  of  Cheft-hall.  He  had  obferved  that 
prtfma  of  flint  glad  gave  larger  fpedruma  than 
prifms  of  water,  when  the  mean  refradtion  was  the 
Uime  in  both,  i.  e,  when  the  deviation  of  the 
xefradcd  ray  from  the  diredion  of  the  incident 
was  the  fiune.  He  tried  prtfois  of  other  glafs, 
and  foand  fimilar  differences ;  and  he  employed 
the  difcovery  in  the  fame  manner,  and  made ' 
achromatic  experiments  fome  time  before  Dol- 
lond. There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  Dol- 
lond ftole  the  idea  from  Mr  Cheft,  or  that  they 
had  not  both  claims  tp  the  difcovery. 

SS'  Still  the  beft  refirading  telefcopes,  conftrud- 
ed  on  the  principles  of  Mr  Dollond,  are  defedive, 
on  ao^oont  of  that  colour  which,  by  the  aberration 
of  the  rays,  they  give  to  olneds  viewed  through 
them,  unlefs  the  objed  glafs  be  of  fmall  diame- 
ter. This  defeAf  men  of  genius  and  fcience  have 
laboured  to  remove,  fome  by  one  contrivance 
and  fome  by  another.  F.  BoscoviCH,  to  whom 
every  branch  of  optics  is  much  indebted,  has,  in 
IjM  attempts  for  this  purpofc,  difplayed  much  in- 
senutty;  but  thephtlofopher  whofe  exertions  have 
been  crowned  with  mod  fucceft,  and  who  has 
perhaps  made  the  moft  important  difcovery  in  this 
branch  of  fcieoce  fInce  the  era  of  Newton,  is  Dr 
RoBCET  Blaw,  regios  profeflor  of  aftrooomy  in 
the  college  of  Edinburgh. 

56.  By  ajiidicioiis  let  of  experiments  ably  COQ^ 
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duAed,  Dr  Blaix  has  proved,  that  the  quality 
of  difperfing  th^  rays  in  a  greater  degree  than 
crown  glafs,  is  not  confined  to  a  f?w  mediums, 
but  is  pofleflod  by  a  great  variety  of  fluids,  and  by 
fome  of  thcfe  in  a  moft  extraordinary  degree.  He 
has  Ihown,  that  although  the  greater  refrangibili< 
ty  of  the  violet  rays  than  of  ^he  red  rays,  when 
light  pafles  from  amr  medium  whatever  into  a  va^ 
cuum,  may  be  conndered  as  a  bw  of  nature ;  yet 
in  the  paflages  of  light  from  one  niedrum  into  an- 
other, it  depends  entirely  on  the  qualities  of  the 
mediums  which  of  thefe  rays  fhall  be  the  moft  re- 
frangible, or  whether  there  ifaalbbe  anv  difTerence  in 
their  refrangibility.  To  corred  the  aberration 
ariiing  from  difference  of  refrangibility  among  the 
rays  of  light,  he  inftituted  a  (et  of  experiments,  in 
fhe  conduding  of  whioh  he  deteded  a  very  Angular 
and  important  quality  in  the  muriatic  acid.  •  In 
all  the  diiperfive  mediums  hitherto  examined^  the 
green  rays,  which  are  the  mean  refrangible  in 
crown  glafs,  were  found  among  the  lefs  refirao- 
gible;  but  in  the  muriatic  acid,  thefe  (amc 
rays  vrere  found  by  him  to  make  a  part  of  the 
more  refrangible.  This  difcovery  led  to  com- 
plete fuccefs  iu  remoring  the  great  defed  of  op- 
tical inftruments,  viz.  that  diflipatlon  of  axEX- 
XATioir  of  the  rays  which  arifes  from  thdr  une* 
^ual  refrangibility,  and  has  hitherto  rendered  it 
mipoflible  to  converge  all  of  them  to  one  point, 
either  by  fingte  or  oppofit^  refradions.  A  fluid, 
in  which  the  particles  of  marine  acid  and  metal- 
line particles  hold  a  due  proportion,  at  the  fame 
time  that  it  feparates  the  extreme  rays  of  the 
fpedninsmuch  more  than  crown  glafs,  refrads 
all  the  orders  of  the  rays  in  the  fame  proportion 
that  glafs  does:  and  hence  rays  of  all  colours, 
made  to  diverge  bv  the  refradion  of  the  glafs,  may 
either  be  rendered  parAllel  by  a  fubfequent  refrac- 
tion made  in  the  confine  of  the  glafs  and  this  fluid ; 
or  by  weakening  the  refradive  denfity  of  the  fluid* 
the  refradion  which  takes  place  in  the  confine  of 
it ;  and  glafs  may  be  rendered  as  regular  as  reflec- 
tion, without  the  leaft  colour  whatever.  The 
Dodor  has  a  telefcope,  not  exceeding  15  inches 
in  length,  with  a  compound  objed-glafs  of  this 
kind,  which  equals  in  all  refpeds,  if  4t  doca  not 
furpafs,  the  beft  of  Doliond's  4%  inches  long.  Of 
this  object-glafs  a  figure  will  be  found  in  the  3d 
volume  of  the  Tran/aahns  of  the  hoyal  Society  of 
SMnhurgb  /  to  which  we  refer  our  readCTS  for  a 
full  and  perfpicuous  account  of  the  experiments- 
which  led  to  this  difcovery^  as  well  as  of  the  im- 
portant purpofes  to  wliich  it  may  be  applied. 

57.  We  conclude  the  hiftory  of  the  ditcoveries 
concerning  refraction  with  fome  account  of  the 
refractions  of  the  atmofphere.  Tables  of  thif 
have  been  calculated  by  Mr  Lambert,  to  crorrect 
the  inaccuracies  uf  geometrical  obfervations  of  the 
altitudes  of  mountains.  The  oUervatioos  of  Mr 
Lanibert,  however,  go  upon  the  fuppofition  that 
the  refractive  power  of  the  atmofphere  is  invari- 
able :  But  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe ;  and  there- 
fore his  rulev  muft  be  confi4ered  at  true  for  the 
mean  ftate  of  the  air  only. 

58.  A  tpoft  remarkable  variety  in  the  refractive 
power  of  the  atmofphere  was  obferved  by  Dr 
Nbtti.itoii»  aear  Halifax  in  Yorkihire,  which 
dcmooflrates  bow  little  we  ca&  depend  upon  the 
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calculated  height  A  of  mountains,  when  the  phfer- 
va^Jons  are  made  with  an  inftrument,  and  the  re- 
fr^dt've  power  of  the  air  19  to  be  allowed  for.  Be- 
in :  (ielirous  to  learn,  by  obfervation,  how  far  the 
mrrrpry  would  defcend  in  the  barometer  at  any 
giv  n  elevation  (for  w|iich  there  is  the  beft  op- 
portunity in  that  hilly  country),  he  propofed  to 
take  the  height  of  fome  of  their  higheft  hills ;  but 
when  he  attempted  it,  he  found  his  obfervation 
difturbed  by  refradion,  that  he  could  come  to  no 
certainty.  Having  meafured  one  hill  of  a  confi- 
dcrabie  height,  in  a  clear  day,  and  obferved  the 
mercury  at  the  bottom  and  the  top,  he  found,  ac- 
cording to  that  ^ftimation,  that  about  90  feet  or 
more  were  required  to  make  the  mercury  fall 
one  loth  of  an  inch ;  but  afterwardsy  repeating 
the  experiment  in  a  cloudy  day,  when  the  air  was 
rather  grofs  and  hazy,  he  found  the  fmall  angles 
fo  much  increafed  by  refradion  as  to  make  the 
fall!  much  higher  than  before.  He  afterwards  fre- 
quently made  obfervationt  at  his  own  houfe,  by 
pointing  a  quadrant  to  the  tops  of  fome  neigbbouir- 
ing  hills,  and  obferved  that  they  would  appear 
higher  in  the  morning  before  funrife,  and  alfo  late 
in  the  evening)  than  a%  noon  In  a  clear  day,  by 
feveral  minutes*  In  one  cafe  the  elevation  of  the 
ume  hill  difiered  more  than.  50  minutes.  From 
this  he  infers  that  obfervation s  made  on  very  high 
hills,  efpecially  when  viewed  at  a  diftance,  and. 
under  finall  angles,  as  they  generally  are,  are  un- 
certain aod  not  much  to  be  depended  upon. 

59.  M.  EuLER  confidered  with  great  accuracy 
^He  reii^dtve  power  of  the  atmofphere,  as  af- 
f.!cted  by  different  degrees  of  heat  and  elafticity ; 
m  which  he  ihOws,  that  its  refractive  power  to  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  the  zenith,  is  fuffi- 

ieotly  near  the  proportion  of  the  tangent  of  that 
diftarce,  and  that  the  law  of  refraction  follows 
th?  direct  ratio  of  the  height  of  the  barometer, 
aad  the  inverfe  ratio  of  the  difference  maffced  by 
the  thennomc^ ;  but  when  ilars  are  m  the  hori- 
zon, the  changes  are  in  a  ratio  fomewhat  greater 
than  this,  more  efpecially  on  account  of  the  vari- 
.it  ion  in  the  heat. 

60.  The  CAUSE  of  the  twiuklino  of  the 
«TARS  is  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
unequal  refraction  of  light,  hi  confequence  of  in- 
t^ualities  and  undulations  in  the  atmofphere. 
Mr  Mich  ell  fuppofes  that  the  arrival  of  fewct  or 
more  rays  at  one  time,  efpecially  from  the  fmal- 
'er  or  the  more  remote  fixed  ftars,  may  make 
!nch  an  une<j|ial  impreflion  upon  the  eye,  as  may, 
•!  leafi,  have  fotoe  fhare  in  producing  this  effect ; 
:r.ce  it  may  be  fuppofed,  that  even  a  fingle  p.ir- 
ticie  of  light  is  fofficient  to  make  a  fenfible  im- 
prcflion  upon  the  organs  of  fight ;  fo  that  very 
few  particles  arriving  at  the  eye  in  a  fecond  of 
time,  perhaps  no  more  than  3  or  4,  may  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  an  object  conftairtly  vifibte.  For 
though  the  imprefiioa  may  be. confidered  as  mo- 
mentary, yet  the  perception  occafioned  by  it  is  of 
fome  duration.  Hence,  he  fays,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  number  of  the  particles  of  light 
which  enter  the  eye  in  a  fecond  of  time,  even 
from  Sirlus  himfetf  (the  light  of  which  does  not 
exceed  that  of  the  fntalleft  vifible  fixed  flar,  in  a 
greater  pro(»ortion  than  that  of  about  ^000  to  i), 
ffiay  not  exceed  i;oco  or  4000,  and  from  Aar« 
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of  the  fecond  magnittde  they  may,  therefore,  pro* 
bably  not  exceed  100.  Now  the  apparent  increafe 
and  diminution  of  the  light,  which  we  obferve  iri 
the  twinkling  of  the  ftars,  Teems  to  be  reputed  alt 
not  very  unequal  intervafs,  perhaps  about  4  <^^  S 
tim^s  in  a  fecond.  He  therefore  fuppofed,  that 
the  inequalities  which  naturSsilly  arife  from  the 
chance  of  the  rays  coming  fometimes  a  Hftle  den- 
fcr,  and  fometimes  a  little  rarer,  in  fo  fmall  a  num- 
ber of  them  as  mult  fair  upon  the  eye  in  the  4tti 
or  5th  part  bf  a  fecond,  may  be  fumcient  to  ac^ 
count  for  this  appearance.  M.  BouCuer  founds 
that  a  difference  in  the  light  of  objects  of  one  part 
in  66  was  fufficiently  difliriguifhable. 

6i.  It  will  perhaps,  he  fays,  be  objected,  that 
the  rays  coming  from  Sirius,  are  too  numerous,  to 
admit  of  a  fufficient  inequality  arifing  from  thtf 
common  effect  of  chance,  fo  frequently  as  would 
be  ne^fTary  to  produce  this  effect,  whatever 
might  happen  with  refpect  to  the  fmaller  f^ar^s ; 
but  he  obferves,  that,  till  we  know  What  inc*- 
quality  is  neceffary  to  produce  this  effed,  we  can 
only  guefs  at  it  one  wav  or  the  other.  Since 
thele  obiervationo  were  publifhed,  Mr  Michell  has 
entertained  fome  fufpicion,  that  the  unequal  den- 
fity  of  ligM  does  not  contribute  to  this  effeft  in 
fo  great  a  degree  as  he  had  imagined,  efpecially 
in  confequence  of  tAfervirig  that  even  Venus  does 
foihetimea  twinkle.  This  he  once  obferved  hef 
•to  do  remarkabty  when  the  was  about  60°  highf 
though  Jdpiter,  which  was  then  about  16°  high, 
and  was  fenfibly  Jefs  larninous,  did  not  twinkle  at 
all.  If,  n6twithftai!ding  the.great  number  of  rays 
which,  nd  doubt,  come  to  the  eye  from  fuch  al 
furface  as  this  planet  prefents,  its  appearance  be  li- 
able to  be  affedted  in  this  manner,  it  mufl  be  ow- 
ing to  fuch  utidulations  in  the  atmofphere,  as  will 
probably  render  the  efre<^  of  tvery  other  canfe  al- 
together fn  fenfible.  The  conjeAure,  however,  has 
fo  much  probability  in  it,  that  it  well  deferred 
to  be  recited.      '         • 

6».  M.MusCHBNBROEK  fUfpectsthatthetwint- 
ling  of  the  fVaYs  arifes  frqm  fome  affection  of  the 
eye,  as  well  as  the  (late  of  the  atmofphere.  For 
he  fays,  that  in  Holland,  when  the  weather  is  frof- 
ty,  and  the  fky  very  clear,  the  ftars  twinkle  moft 
manifeftly  to  the  naked  eye,  though  not  in  telc- 
fcopes  5  and  11  nee  he  d(^s  pot  fuppofe  that  there 
is  any  great  exhalation,  or  dancing  of  the  vapour 
at  that  time,  he  queflions  whether  the  vivacity  of 
the  light  affecting  the  eye  may  not  be  concerned 
in  the  phenomenon.  But  he  might  very  ejjfily  have 
fotisfied  himfelf  with  refpect  tolhid,  by,  looking  at 
the  ilars  near  the  zenith,  when  the  light  traverfes 
but  a  fmall  part  of  the  atmofphere;  for  he  would 
not  have  perceived  them  to  twinkle  near  fo  much 
as  they  do  near  the  horijon,  when  much  more  of 
their  light  is  intercepted  by  the  atmofphere. 

63.  Some  aflronomers  have  lately  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  twinkling  of  the  fixed  flars  by  the 
extreme  minutenefs  of  their  apparent  diameter; 
fo  that  they  foppofethe  fight  of  them  is  inijlrcep- 
ted  by  every  mote  that  floats  in  the  air.  But  Mr 
Michell  obferves,  that  no  object  can  hide  a  flar 
from  us,  that  is  not  large  enough  to  exceed  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  flar,  by  the  diameter  of  the 
pupil  -of  the  eye  r  fo  thatjf  a  Itar  was  a  mathema- 
f  ical  pointi  the  interpofing  object  mufi  ftiil  be.  equal 
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lb  flze  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye :  nay,  it  muft  hr 
large  enough  to  hide  the  (tar  from  both  eyes  at 
the  fame  time. 

64.  Befidea  a  variation  in  the  quantity  of  light, 
a  momentary  change  of  colour  has  likewife  been 
obferved  in  fome  of  the  fixed  ftars.  Mr  Melvi  lle 
fays,  ^ that  when  one  looks  (ledfaftly  at  Sirius,  or 
any  bright  ftar  not  much  elevated  above  the  hori- 
.zon,  its  colour  feems  not  to  be  conftantly  white, 
but  appears  tinctured  at  every  twinkling  with  red 
and  blue.  This  obftrvation  Mr  Melville  puts 
among  his  queries,  withrefpect  to  which  he  could 
not  entirely  fatisfy  bimfelf ;  and  he  obferves,  that 
the  feparation  of  colours  by  the  refractive  power 
of  the  atmofphere  is,  probably,  too  fmall  to  be 
perceived.  But  -the  fuppofition  of  Mr  Michell 
above  mentioned  .will  pretty  well  account  for  this 
cir^umftance.  For  the  red  and  "blue  rays  beiiTg 
much  fewer  than  thofe  of  the  intermediate  colours, 
and  therefore  much  mone  liable  to  inequalities, 
from  the  common  eFect  of  chance,  a  fmall  excefs 
or  defect  in  either  of  them  will  make  a  very  fen- 
fible  difference  in  the  colour  of  the  ftars. 

Sect.  III.    Discoveries  eoueeming  iJbe  reflec- 
tion ^LIGHT. 

6$.  However  much  the  ancients  might  have 
been  miftaken  with  regard  to  the  nature  of  light, 
we  find  that  they  were  acquainted  with  two  very 
important  obfervations  concerning  it;  viz.  that 
light  is  propagatcci  in  right  lines,  and  that  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflec- 
tion. Who  firft  made  thefe  important  obferva- 
tions  is  not  known.  But,  indeed^  important  as  they 
are,  and  the  foundation  of  a  great  part  of  even 
,  the  prefent  fyftem  of  optics,  the  nserlt  of  the  for- 
iner  difcovery  is  the  lefs,  that  the  fad  is  obvious, 
and  eaHly  afcertained^  As  to  the  latter,  thst  the 
engle  of  intidence  i$  eqiuil  to  the  angle  ofreJU3i<m% 
it  was  probably  firft  difcovered  by  obferving  a  ray 
of  the  fun  refleded  from  the  furface  of  water,  or 
fome  other  poliftied  body ;  or  from  obferving  the 
images  of  >ubjeAs  refle^fted  by  fuch  furfaces.  * 

,  66.  Aristotle  was  fenfible  that  it  is  the  re* 
iledion  of  light  from  the  atmofphere  which  pre- 
sents total  darkneis  after  the  fun  fets,  and  io  places 
where  he  doth  not  fbine  in  the  day  time.  He  was 
alfo  of  oi^nlon,  that  rainbows,  haloes,  and  mock 
funs,  were  all  occafioned  by  the  reflexion  of  the 
funbeams  in' diifereiit  ch-cumftances,  by  which  an 
imperfed  image  of  his  body  was  produced,  the 
colour  only  being  exhibited, .  and  not  his  proper 
figure.  The  image,  he  fays,  is  not  fingle,  as  in  a 
mirror;  for  each  drop  of  rain  is  too  fmall  to  re- 
fled  a  viilble  image,  but  the  conjundion  pf  all  the 
images  is  vifible. 

67.  Without  inquiring  any  farther  into  the  na- 
ture of  light  or  vifion,  the  ancient  geometricians 
contented  tbemfelves  with  deducing  a  fyftem  of 
optics  from  the  two  obferv^tions  mentioned  above. 
The  treatife  of  optics  afcribed  to  Euclid  is  ens- 
ployed  about  determining  the  apparent  fize  aad 
figure  of  obXedts,  from  the  angle  under  which  they 
appw,  or  which  the  extremities  of  them  fubtend 
at  the  eye,  and  the  apparent  place  of  the  image  of 
an  objed  refleded  fn>m  a  poliftied  mirror ;  which 
he  fixes  at  the  place  where  the  refleded  ray  meets 
a  perpendicular  to  th^  mirror  drawA  through  the 
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objed.    But  this  work  is  fo  ioaccmrately  drawn 
up,  that  it  18  not  gener-iUy  believed  to  be  EHclid's. 

68.  It  appears  from  a  circuroftancce  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  Socrates,  that  the  effefts  of  burning- 
glasses  had  alfo  been  obferved  by  the  ancient? ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  Romans  had-a  n?ethod 
of  lighting  their  facred  fire  by  means  of  a  concave 
fpeculum.  It  feems  indeed  to  have  beer  known 
pretty  early,  that  there  is  an  increafe  of  hen*  13 
the  place  where  the  rays  of  light  meet,  when  thry 
are  refleAed  from  a  concave  mirrr.r.  The  burn- 
ing power  of  conCave  mirrors  ia  taken  notice  of 
by  Euclid  ;5  the  ad  book  of  ^the  treatife  above 
mentioned.  If  wc  credit  what  fome  ancient  hif- 
torians  have  written  concerning  the  exploits  of 
Archimedts,  we  ft^all  be  induced  to  think  that 
he  made  great  ufe  of  this  principle,  in  conftru^- 
ing  fome  very  powerful  burning  mirrors.  It  is  al- 
lowed, that  this  eminent  geometrician  did  write 
a  treatife  on  the  fubjedt  of  burning  mirrors,  though 
it  be  not  now  extant;  having  periftied  with  moil 
of  his  other  works  and  inventions  in  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  Syracufe. 

69.  J.  B.  Porta  fuppofes  that  thebumine  mir- 
rors of  the  ancients  were  of  metal,  in  the  form  of 
a  fcdion  of  a  parabola.  It  follows  from  the  pro- 
perties of  this  curve,  that  all  the  rays  which  fVil 
upon  it,  parallel  to  its  axis,  will  meet  in  the  f^me 
point  at  the  focus.  Confequent^y,  if  the  vertex 
of  the  parabola  be  cut  off,  as  in  Fig.  i.  Plan 
CCXLIX,  it  will  make  a  convenient  burning  mir- 
ror. In  fome  drawings  of  *his  inftrument  the  fruf- 
trum  is  fo  fmall,  as  to  look  like  a  ring.  With  an 
inftrument  of  this  kfcd,  it  is  thought,  that  the  Ro- 
mans lighted  their  facred  fire.  Some  have  alfo 
thought  that  this  was  the  form  of  the  mirror  with 
which  Archimedes  burnt  the  Roman  fleet,  or  by 
applying  a  fmaller  parabolic  mirror  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  as  is  reprefentcd  fig,  2. 

70.  All  this  time,  however,  the  nature  of  re- 
flexion was  very  far  from  being  underftood.  E- 
vcn  lord  Bacon,  who  made  much  greater  advan- 
ces in  natural  philofophy  than  his  predeceflbrs, 
and  who  pointed  out  the  true  method  of  improv- 
ing it,  was  fo  far  deceived  with  regard  to  the  na- 
ture of  reflexion  and  refiraaion,  that  he  fuppofed 
it  poflible  to  fee  the  image  refiedted  from  a  look- 
ing-glafs,  without  feeing  the  glafs  itfetf ;  and  to 
this  purpofe  he  quotes  a  ftory  of  friar;  Bacon,  who 
is  reported  to  have  apparently  walked  19  the  air 
between  two  fteeplcs,  and  which  was  thought  to 
have  been  eflfeaedvby  refteftioiv  from  glafiTes  while 
be  walked  upon  the  grounds 

71.  The  whole  bufinefs  of  feeing  images  in  the 
air  may  be  traced  up  to  Vitellio  5  and  what  he 
fold  upon  the  fubjedt  feems  to  have  pafled  from 
writer  to  writer,  with  confiderable  additions  to 
the  time  of  lord  Bacon.  WhatVltelUo  endea- 
vours to  ftiow-is,  that  it  is  poflible,  by  naeans  of  a 
cylindrical  convex  fpeculum,  to  fee  the  images  of 
objeas  in  the  air,  out  of  the  fpeciihim,  when  the 

.  objeas  themfelves  caooot  be  feen.  But,  if  his  de- 
.  fcriptioa  of  the  apparatus  reouifite  for  this  expe- 
riment be  attended  to,  it  will  be  fiecn  that  the 
eye  was  to  be  direded  towards  the  fpeculum, 
which  was  placed  within  a  room,  while  both  the 
objea  and  the  fpedtator  were  without  it.  But  If 
he  himCelf  did  make  any  trial  with  the  apparatui 

that 
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t]ut  he  defcribes  for  this  purpofcy  he  mqft  have 
been  under  fome  deceptioD  with  refpedt  to  it. 

72.  B.  Porta  fays,  that  thia  eifeA  may  be  pro* 
duced  by  a  plane  oiirror  only,  and  that  an  inge- 
oious  perfon  may  fucceed  in  it  i  but  bis  particu- 
lar defcription  of  a  method  to  produce  this  ex- 
traordinary appearance  is  By  a  plane  mirror  and 
a  concave  one  combined.  Kirch  er  alfo  fpeaks 
of  the  poifibility  of  exhibiting  thefe  pendulous 
images,  and  fuppofes  that  they  are  reflected  from 
the  denfe  air ;  and  the  moft  perfect  and  pleating 
deception  d^ending  upon  the  images  in  the  air»  . 
is  one  of  which  this  writer  gives  a  particular  ac- 
count in  hi^  jlrj  Magna  Lucis  et  Vmbr^^  p.  783. 
Id  this  cafe  the  image  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of 
a  hollow  polifhed  cylinder,  by  which  means  it 
appears  like  a  real  folid  fubftance,  fufpended 
within  the  mouth  of  the  veflfel.  In  this- manner, 
he  fays,  he  once  exhibited  a  reprefeqtation  of  the 
afcenlion  of  Cbrift ;  when  the  images  were  fo  per- 
k&f  that  the  fpedators  could  not  be  perfuaded, 
but  by  attempting  to  handle  them>  that  they  were 
not  real  fubftances. 

73.  Among  other  amufing  things  that  were  ei- 
ther invented  or  improved  by  Kircher,  was  the 
method  of  throwing  the  appearance  of  letters,  and 
other  forms  of  things,  into  a  darkened  room  from 
without,  by  means  of  a  lens  and  a  plane  mirror. 
The  figures  or  letters  were  written  upon  the  face 
of  the  mirror,  and  inverted ;  and  the  focus  of  the 
lens  was  coutrived  to  fall  upon  the  fcreen  or  wall 
that  received  their  images.  In  this  maimer,  he 
fays,  that  with  the  light  of  the  fun  he  could  throw 
a  plain  and  diftind  image  500  feet. 

71.  Kepler  firit  difcovered  the  true  reafon  of 
the  apparent  places  of  objects  feen  by  reflecting 
mirrors,  as  it  depends  u|>on  the  angle  which  the 
nys  of  light,  ifiuing  from  the  extreme  part  of  an 
oojcd,  make  with  one  anothe?after  fuch  reflec- 
tions. In  plane  mirrors,  thefe  rays  are  reflected 
with  the  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  one  ano- 
t!ier  th«t  they  bad  before  their  incidence  j  but  he 
ihows  that  this  inclination  is  changed  in  convex 
L.id  concave  mirrors. 

75.  Mr  Boyle  made  fome  curious  obfervations 
concerning  the  reflecting  powers  of  differently  co^ 
loured  fubltanccs.  Many  learned  men,  he  (ays, 
imagmcd  that  fnow  affects  the  cyes>  not  by  a  hor- 
rsurdf  but  by  a  native  light ;  Imt  having  placed 
a  quantity  of  fnow  in  a  room  from  which  all  fo- 
reign light  was  excluded,  neither  he  nor  any  body 
elie  was  able  to  perceive  it.  To  try  whether 
white  bodies  reflect  more  light  than  others,  he 
held  a  iheet  of  white  paper  in  a  fun- beam  ad- 
mitted into  a  darkened  room,  and  obferved  that 
it  reflected  much  more  light  than  a  paper  of  any 
other  colour,  a  confiderable  part  of  the  room 
being  enlightened  by  it.  To  ihow  that  white  bo- 
dies reflect  the  rays  outwards,  he  adds,  that  com- 
mon burning-glalles  will  not  of  a  long  time  bum 
or  difcoiour  white  paper.  When  he  was  a  boy, 
he  fays,  it  fet  him  very  early  upon  guefliog  at  the 
nature  of  whitenefs,  el'pecially  as  he  obferved  that 
the  image  of  the  fun  was  not  fo  well  defined  upon 
white  paper  as  upon  black;  and  as,  when  he 
put  ink  upon  the  pa()er,  the  moifture  would  be 
quickly  dried  up,  and'  the  paper,  which  he  could 
njt  bum  before,  would  prefently  take  fire* 


76.  To  latisfy  himfelf  ftill  farther  with  refpect  • 
to  this  fubject,  he  t9ok  a  broad  and  Jarge  tile^ 
and  having  made  one  half  of  its  furface  white 
and  the  other  black,  be  expofed  it  to  the  fummer 
fun ;  and  he  found,  that  while  the  whited  pait 
remained  cool,  the  part  that  was  black  was  grown 
very  hot.  He  fometimes  left  part  of  the  tile  of  ita 
native  red ;  atid,  after  expofing  the  whole  to  the 
fun,  obferved,  that  this  part  grew  hotter  than  the 
white,  but  was  not  fo  hot  as  the  black  part.  He 
alfo  obferved,  that  rooms  hung  with  black  axe 
not  only  darker  than  they  would  othcrwife  be, 
but  warmer  too.  A  virtuofo  of  unfufpected  credit 
acquainted  him,  that,  in  a  hot  climate,  he  had 
feen  eg^s  well  roafted  in  a  (hort  time,  by  firft 
blackenmg  the  (bells  and  then  expofing  them  to 
the  fun. 

77.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  re* 
markable  property  of  lignum  nephriticum  firft 
obferved  by  Kircher.  See  Ouilamdina,  N®  3. 
Mr  Boyle  defcribes  it  to  be  a  whitifh  kind  of 
wood,  brought  from  Mexico,  which  the  natives 
call  coatl  or  tiapazatli,  and  which  had  been 
thought  to  tinge  water  of  a  green  colour  only ; 
but  he  found  it  to  communicate  all  kinds  of  co- 
lours. If,  fays  he,  an  infufion  of  this  wood  be 
put  into  a  glafs  globe,  and  expofed  to  a  ftrong 
light,  it  will  be  as  colouriefs  as  pure  water  i  but 
if  it  be  carried  into  a  place  a  little  (haded,  it  will 
be  a  mott  beautiful  gi;een.  In  a  place  dill  more 
(haded,  it  will  incline  to  red ;  and  in  a  very  fhady 
place,  or  in  an  opaque  vefTel,  it  will  be  green 
again.  A  cup  of  this  remarkable  wood  was  fent 
to  Kircher  by  the  procurator  of  his  fociety  at 
Miexico,  and  was  prefented  by  htm  to  the  emperor 
as  a  great  curiofity.  It  is  called  lignum  n^hritU 
cumt  becaufe  the  infuQon  of  it  was  imagined  to  be 
of  fervice  in  di(eafes  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder, 
and  the  natives  of  the  country  where  it  grows 
make  ufe  of  it  for  that  purpofe. 

78.  Mr  BoYLB  correded  feveral  hafty  ob(erva- 
tions  of  Kircher  concerning  the  colours  that 
appear  in  the  infufibn  of  lignum  nephriticum,  and 
he  diverfified  the  experiments  with  it  in  a  very 
pleating  manner.  He  firft  di(tindly  noted  the  two 
very  diflerent  colours  which  this  remarkable  tino» 
ture  exhibits  by  tranfmitted  and  refleded  light. 
If,  fays  he,  it  be  held  dire^ly  between  the  light 
and  the  eye,  it  will  appear  tinged  (excepting  the 
very  top  of  it,  where  a  (ky-coloured  circle  fome- 
times appears)  almofl;  of  a  golden  colour,  except 
the  infulion  be  too  (trong ;  in^which  cafe  it  will 
be  dark  or  reddifli,  and  requires  to  be  diluted 
with  water.  But  if  it  be  held  from  the  light,  fo 
that  the  eye  be  between  the  light  and  the  phial, 
it  will  appear  of  a  deep  lovely  blue  colour;  aa 
will  alfo  the  drops,  if  any  lie  on  the  outfide  of 
the  glafs.  When  a  little  of  this  tindure  was 
poured  upon  a  (heet  of  white  paper,  and  placed 
in  a  window  where  the  fun  could  (hine  upon  it, 
he  obferjred,  that  if  he  turned  his  back  upon  the 
fun,  the  Ihadow  of  bis  pen,  or  any  fuch  flender 
fttbftance,  ^rojeded  upon  the  liquor,  would  not 
be  all  dark  like  other  fhadows ;  but  that  part  of 
it  would  be  curiouflv  coloured,  the  edge  of  it 
next  the  body  being  almoft  of  a  lively  golden  co- 
lour, and  the  more  remote  part  blue* 

79*  Sufpeding  that  the  tinging  particles  abound- 
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ed  with  faltSy  whofe  texture,  and  the  colour  thenc^ 
urifiag,  would  probably  be  altei^d  by  acids,  he 
poured  into  a  fmall  auantfty  of  it  a  very  little 
Ipirit  of  vinegar,  and  tound  that  the  blve  colour 
limnediately  vaniihed,  w4iile  the  gold«n  one  re- 
intained,  on  whichever  fide  it  was  viewed  with 
irofpeA  to  the  light.  Upon  this  he  innagined,  that 
^s  the  acid*  falts  of  the  vinegar  had  been  able  to 
^prive  the  liquor  of  itff  blue  colour^  a  iulphu* 
reous  fait,  which  is  of  contrary  nature,  would 
xieftroy  their  effcds  $  and  having  placed  himfetf 
betwixt  the  window  and  the  phial,  and  let  fall 
into  the  fame  liquor  a  few  drops  of  otl  of  tartar 
fer  dtiiqtdumj  be  found  that  it  was  immediately  re- 
iio€j^d  to  its  father  blue  colour,'  and  exhibited  all 
ihe  fame  phenomena  Which  it  haid  done  at  the  firft.  . 

80.  Having  brought  a  round  long-necked  phial, 
^Iled  with  this  tinAure,  into  a  darkened  room, 
into  which  a  beam  of  the  fun  was  adipitted  by  a 
fmall  aperture ;  and  holding  the  phial  fometimes 
jiear  the  Urn-beams,  and  fometimes  partly  in  them 
ijnd  partly  out  of  them,  changing  alfo  the  pofi- 
iion  of  the  glafs,  and  viewing  it  from  feveral  parts 
oi  the  room,  it  exhibited  a  much  greater  variety 
pi  colours  than  it  did  in  an  enlightened  room'. 
3efides  the  ufaal  colours,  it  was  red  in  fonie 
placet  and  green  in  others,  and  within  were  inteiu 
roediate  colours  produced  by  the  different  degrees 
ji!]d  odd  mixtures  of  light  and  fliade.  Mr  Boyle 
pbferved  the  difference  between  reflected  and 
^ranfmitted  light  alfo  |n  gold,  though  no  perfon 
jfxpiained  the  caufe  of  thefe  effedls  before  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton.  He  took  a  piece  of  leaf-gold,  and  hold- 
ing it  betwixt  his  eye  and  the  light,  obf«rved  that 
jt  did  not  appt^r  of  a  golden  colour,  but  of  a 
^reeniih  blue.  He  alfo  obferved  the  f  «me  change 
pf  colour  by  candle-light ;  but  the  escperiment  did 
not  fucceed  with  a  leaf  of  hlver. 

%i.  The  conftitution  of  the  atmofphere  and  of 
|he  fea,  >Ke  find,  by  obfervations  made  in  later 
periods,  to  be  fimilar  to  th^  of  this  infuiion ;  ^r 
Ithe  blue  rays,  and  others  of  a  faitit  colour,  do  not 
pcaetrate  fo  far  into  them  as  the  red,  and  others 
pfa  Wronger  colour:  but  what  this  conflitution  is, 
which  is  common  to  them  alt,  deferves  to  be  in- 
fjuired  into.  For almoft  ail  other  tin^ures,  and  this 
pf  lignum  nephriticum  too,  after  fome  change 
made  in  it  by  Mr  Boyle,  as  well  as  all  other  femi- 
tranfparent  coloured  fubftances>  as  glafs,  appear 
pf  the  fame  hue  in  all  pofitions  of  the  eye.  To 
increafe  or  diminifh  the  quantity  makes  no  difft^r- 
pncc,  but  to  make  the  colour  deeper  or  more  dilute. 

89.  The  firft.  difbnCt  account  of  the  colours  ex- 
hibited by  thin  plates  of  various  fubftanccit,  are 
/net  v^ith  among  the  obfervations  of  Mr  Boyle. 
To  fhow  the  chemifts  that  colours  may  be  made 
to  appear  to  vaniih,  where  there  is  no  acceffion  or 
jchange  either  of  the  fulphureoiis,  the  faline,  or 
^he  mercurial  principle  of  bodies,  he  obferves, 
^hat  all  chemical  eflentiat  oils,  as  welt  as  good 
fpirit  of  wine,  being  fliaken  I II I  they  rife  in  bub- 
blest  appear  of  various  colours,  which  imme- 
diately vaniih  V^hen  the  bubbles  burft ;  h  that  a 
/coioiirlefs  ^iquor  may  be  made  to  exhibit  a  variety^ 
pf  colours,  and  lofu*  them  in  a  ipoment,  without 
;(ny  jchange  in  its  eflbntial  principles..  He  then 
Itreotions  the  colours  that  appear  iri. bubbles  of 
f^^  zn^  Vffiier,  ami  alfo  in  turpentiuep     H? 
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fotnetimes  got  glafs  blown  .fo  thjn  as  to  exhibit 
fimilar  colours ;  and  obferves,  that  a  feather,  of 
a  proper  ihape  and  fize,  and  alfo  a  black  ribbon, 
held  at  a  proper  diftance  between  his  eye  and 
the  fun,  fhowed  a  variety  of  iittlg  rawhows,  as  he 
calls  them,  with  very  vivid  colours,  none  of  which 
were  conAantly  to  be  feen  in  t^e  fame  objed«^ 

83.  A  much  greater  number  of  obfervations 
were  made  on  this  fobjed  by  Dr  Hooke.  He 
promt  fed,  at  a  meeting  of  the  (pciety  on  the  7th 
of  March  1671,  to  exhibit,  at  their  next  meetin?, 
fomething  which  had  neither  refeBion  nor  rcfrac- 
ticftf  and  yet  was  diaphanouj.  Accordingly  he 
produced  the  famous  coloured  bubble  of  foip  and 
water,  of  which  fuch  admirable  ufe  was  afterwards 
made  by  Sh*  Ifiiac  Newton,  but  which  Dr  Hooke 
and  his  contemporaries  leem  to  have  overlooked 
in  Mr  Boyle's  treatife  on  colours,  though  it  was 
publiihed  nine  years  before.  By  the  help  of  a 
fmall  glafs  pipe,  there  were  blown  feveral  fmall 
bubbles,  out  of  a  mixture  of  foap  and  water; 
where,  at  firfl,  they  appeared  white  and  clear; 
but,  after  fome  time,  the  film  of  water  growirg 
thinner,  there  appeared  upori  it  all  the  colours  of 
'the  rainbow :  Firft  a  pale  yellow ;  then  or;inge, 
red,  purple,  blue,  green,  &c.  with  the  A  me  feries 
of  colouf's  repeated ;  in  which  it  was  farther  ob- 
fervable,  that  the  firft  and  lafl  feries  were  very 
faint,  and  that  the  middlemoft  was  very  bruht. 
After  thefe  colours  had  paffed  over  the  changes 
above  mentioned,  the  film  of  the  bubble  beg  m  to 
appear  white  again;  and  prefently,  in  frvcrai  pirts 
of  this  fecond  white  film,  there  appeared  feveral 
boles,  which  by  degrees  grew  very  big,  feverni  of 
them  running  into  one  anotht^r.  Dr  Hooke  fays 
it  is  ftrange,  that  though  both  the  encompafling 
and  encoropafTed  air  have  furfaces,  yet  he  c»  uld 
not  obferve  that  they  afforded  either  refledion  or 
refradion,  which  all  the  other  parts  of  the  en- 
compafTed  air  did.  This  experiment,  he  adds 
at  firfl  fight,  may  appear  very  trivial ;  yet  as  to 
the  finding  out  the  nature  and  caufe  of  refledior, 
refraction,  colours,  congruity  and  iocongniitr, 
and  feveral  other  properties  of  bodies,  be  looked 
updn  it  as  one  of  the  moft  inftrudlive.  He  adds, 
that  that  which  gives  one  colour  by  Tvfle6'.os, 
gives  another  by  trajedtion,  like  the  tin^rc  cf 
lignum  nephriticum. 

84.  Dr  Hooke  was  the  firft  to  obferve,  if  not 
to  defcribe,  the  beautiful  colours  that  appear  in 
thin  pUtes  of  muficovy  elafs.'  Thefe,  he  fays,  arc 
very  beautiful  to  the  naked  eye,  but  much  more 
when  viewed  with  a  mtcrofcope.  With  this  be 
could  perceive  that  thefe  colours  were  ranged  in 
rings  lurrounding  the  white  fpecks  or  flaws  m 
this  thin  fubftance,  tR^t  the  order  of  the  colours 
was  the  fame  as  in  the  rainbow,  and  that  they  were 
often  repeated  ten  times ;  but  they  were  difpofed 
as  in  the  outer  bow,  and  not  the  inner.  Some  of 
them  were  alfo  much  brighter  and  broader  than 
others.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  if  there  was  a 
place  where  the  colours  were  very  broad,  and 
confpicuous  to  the  naked  eye,  they  might  hr 
made,  by  preffing  the  place  with  the  finger,  to 
change  .places,  and  move  firom  one  part  to  ano> 
ther.  LaAly,  he  obferved,  that  if  great  care  be 
ufed,  this  fubftance  may  be  fplU  into  phtes  of  \ 
or  ^  of  iin  inch  in  diancteri  each  of  which  vi:l 
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appear  tarough  a  microfcope  to  be  uniformly  a- 
domed  with  fome  i6ne  viVid  colbitr,  and  that  thefe 
plates  wiH  tie'fbiuid  to  be  of  the  fame  thicknefs 
throughout.  '  ^ 

85.  A  hA  fim'tUrtothis,  wasobferved  previous 
to  It.  Lord  Breii^on,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Society  iq  1666,  produced  lome  pieces  of  glafs 
tanen  out -of  a  window  of  a  churcji,  both  on  the 
N.  and.ti.  lide  of  it ;  obferving,  thaft  they  were  ail 
eaten  m  by  the  air,  but  that  thp  piece  taken  from 
the  S.  fide  bad  Ibrpe  coiours  like  tho£p  of  tl>e  rain- 
bow upon  it,  -which  the  others  on  the  N.  fide  had 
not,  Tni*  pbenomeiioh  has  been  frequently  obfer- 
Ted  fince.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  in  alf  thefe 
cafes,  tfi«  glafs  is  divided  into  thin  pUtes,  which 
exinbit  colours,  upow  the  feme  principle  with 
tiiofe  which  Dr  Hoolce  obferved  in  the  bubble  of 
foap  and  water,  and  in  thcf  thin  plate  of  air,  which 
has  6nc5c  been  more  fully  explained  by  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton.  - 

86.  An  obfeivatlon,  made  Ijy  Otto  Gu erick, 
explains  the  rcafon  why  ftafs  are  vilible  at  the  bot- 
tom 01  a  deep  well.  It  is,  fays  he,  becaufe  the 
light  that  proceeds  from  them  is  not  overpowered 
by  the  rays  of  The  fun,  which  are  loft  in  the  num- 
ber of  r«fle<fkions  which  they  muft  undergo  in  the- 
pit,  fo  that  they  can  nevei*  reach  the  eye  of  a  fpec- 
Utor  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

87.  But  of  an  thofe  who  have  given  their  atten- 
tion to  this  fubje^t,  none  feems  to  have  given  fuch 
fatisfaition  as  M.  Bougurr;  and  next- to  thofe 
of  Sir  Ifaac  Newtoif,  his  labours  feem  to  have  been 
tiie  moft  fuccefsful.  The  objedt  of  his  curious  and 
Elaborate  experiments  was  to  meafurethe  degrees 
of  light,  emitted,  reflectted,  or  refra<fled,  by  dif- 
ferent bodies.  They  were  origmally  occafioned 
by  an  article  of  M.  Mairan's  in  the  Memoin  of 
the  French  Academy  for  1721,  in  which  the  pro- 
portion of  the  light  of  the  ftm  at  the  two  folftices 
was  fuppofed  to  be  known  5  and  his  laudable  at- 
t?mpt  to  verify  what  had  been  before  taken  for 
granted,  fuegefted  a  variety  of  new  experiments, 
and  opened  to  him  and  to  the  world  a  new  field 
of  optical  knowledge.  His  firft  produdlion  upon 
this  fubjed  was  a  treatife  entitled  LJfai  D^Optique^ 
which  was  received  with  general  approbation.  Af» 
terwards  he.  formed  a  plan  of  a  much  larger  work, 
to  which  many  more  experiments  were  deceflary : 
but  he  bad  hardly  completed  it  when  he  died,  in 
1758 :  lb  thi»t  we  are  obliged  to  his  ffiend  M.  De 
LA  Caillb  for  the  care  pf  |he  publication.  At 
letigth,  however,  it  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1760, 
under  the  title  of  Trahe  d*Optique, 

88*  By  his  account  of  the>  variety,  the  fmgular 
accuracy  and  circumfpedtion,  with  which  he 
made  his  experiments,  be  muft  have  guarded 
againft  every  avenue  to  error,  and  particularly 
againft  thofe  objedions  to- which  the  few  attempts 
that  had  been  made,  of  a  fimilar  nature,  before 
him  had  been  liable.  To  compare  dvtferent  de- 
grees of  light,  he  always  contrived  to  place  the 
bodies  ^om  whitth  it  proceeded,  or  other  bodies 
illuminated  by  thcfm,  in  Aich  a  manner  as  that  he 
could  view  them  diftinctly  at  the  fame  time  ;  and 
he  either  varied  the  diftataces  o£  thefe  bodies,  or 
modified  tteir  light  in  fomc  other  way,  till  he 
could  perceive  no  difference  between  them.  Then, 
coufidrrtng  their  different  diftancca,  b?  oal^uUted 
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tb^  pr/^;K)rtion  Fbich  ttu^y  ^o^^d  bftve  bprne  to 
each  other  at  (he  fame  aiftance,  or  in  tbe  fame 
circumftances. 

89.  To  afc^rtam  the  quantity  of  li^bt  loft  by 
reflection,  he  placed  the  mirror,  or  reflecting  fur- 
face  B,  Plate  %A9*fig'  3-  O"  which  the  experi- 
ment was  to  be  made,  truly  upright ;  and  having 
taken  .two  tablets^  of  precifely  the  fame  col9ur,  or 
of  an  equaj  degree  of  whitenefs,  he  placed  them . 
exactly  parallel  to  one  another  at  £  and  D,  and 
threw  light  upon  them  by  a  lamp  or  candle,  P, 
placed  in  a  right  tine  between  them.  He  then 
placed  bimfelf  fo,  that  with  his  eye  at  A  he  could 
fee  the  tablet  £,  and  the  image  of  the  tablet  D, 
rcOected  from  the  mirror  B  at  the.fapie  time; 
makintj  them,  as  it  were,  to  touch  one  another. 
He  then  moved  the  candle  along  the  line  QD,  fo 
as  to  throw  more  or  lefs  lig]ht  upon  either  of  them» 
till  he  could  perceive  no  differehce  in  the  ftrength 
of  the  light  that  came  to  his  eye  from  them.  After 
this,  he  me^^fured  the  diftances  £P  and  OP ;'  foir  the 
fquares  of  thofe  diftances  exprefled  the  degree  in 
which  the  reflection  of  the  mirrqr  diminifiied  the 
quantity  of  light,  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  mir- 
ror reflected  all  the'  rays  it  received,  the  candle  P 
muft  have  been  placed  at  C»  at  an  equal  diftanCe 
from  each  of  the  tablets,  in  order  to  make  thera 
appear  equally  illuminated  ^  but  becaufe  much  of 
the  light  IS  loft  in  reflection,  they  can  only  be  mad^ 
to  appear:^qually  bright  by  placing  the  candle  near- 
er the  tablet  D,  which  is  feen  by  reflection  only. 

90.  To  find  how  much  light  is  loft  by  oblique 
reflection,  he  took  two  equally  poliftied  plates,  D 
and  £,  Fig.  4*  and  cauf^  them  to  be  enlightened 
by  the  candle  P  ;  and  while  one  of  them,  D,  waa 
feen  at  A*  ^7  reflection  from  B,  placed  in  a  pofi- 
tion  oblique  to  the  eye,  the  other»  £,  was  fo  pla.- 
ced,  as  to  appear  contiguous  to  it ;  and  removing 
the  plate  E.,  till  the  light  which  it  reflected  was 
no  ftronger  than  that  which  came  from  the  image 
D,  feen  by  reflection  at  B,  beeftimated  the  quantity 
of  light  that  was  loft  b^  thia  oblique  reflection,  by 
the  fquares  of  the  diftances  of  the  two  objects 
from  the  candle.  In  thefe  experiments  all  foreign 
light  was  excluded,  his  eye  was  ihaded,  and  every 
other  precaution  was  obferved  to  make  his  con- 
cluflons  unqueftionable. 

91.  To  ai'certain  the  quantity  of  light  loft  by 
reflection  with  the  greateft  exactnefs,  M.  Bouguer 
introduced  two  beams  of  light  into  a  darkened 
room,  as  by  the  apertures  P  and  Q,/^.  5  ;  which 
be  had  fo  contrived,  that  he  could  place  them 
higher  or  lower,  and  eslarge  or  contract  them  at 
pleafure ;  and  th«  refle(fling  furface  (as  that  of  a 
fluid  contained  in  a  veflel)  was  placed  horizontal- 
ly at  O,  whence  the  light  coming  through  the 
hole  P,  was  reflected  to  R,  upon  the  fcreen  GH, 
where  it  was  compared  with  another  beam  of  light 
that  fell  upon  S,  through  the  hole  Q ;  which  he 
made  To  much  lefs  than  P,  as  the  fp^^ces  S  and  R 
were  equally  illuminated ;  and  by  the  proportion 
that  the  apertures  P  and  Q  bore  to  each  ,other,  he 
calculated  what  quantity  of  light  was  loft  by  the 
reflection  at  O,  It  was  neceflary,  he  £ays,  that 
the  two  beams  of  light  PO  and  QS  (which  he 
ufually  made  7  or  8  feet  long)  (hould  -be  exactly 
parallel,  that  they  might  come  from  two  points 
of  the  fty  equally  elevated  above  the  horizon,  an4 

having 
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having  preclfely  the  fame  intenlity  of  light.  It 
was  ^fo  neceflary  that  the  hole  Q  fhould  be  a 
little  higher  than  P»  in  order  that  the  two  images 
(hould  be  at  the  fame  height*  and  near  one  ano- 
ther :  and  that  the  fcreen  GH  be  exactly-  Tertical, 
in  order  that  the  direct  and  refledted  beams  may 
fell  upon  it  with  the  fame  inclination;  fince, 
otherwife,  though  the  two  lights  were  perfedtiy 
equal,  they  would  not  illuminate  the  fcreen  equal- 
ly. This  difpofition  ferves  to  anfwer  another  im- 
portant condition  in  thefe  experiments;  for  the 
dired  ray  QS  muft  be  of  the  lame  length  with  the 
fum  of  the  incident  and  reflected  rays  PO  and 
OR9  that  the  quantity  of  light  introduced  into 
the  room  may  be  fenfioly  proportional  to  the  fizes 
of  the  apertures. 

92.  Before  we  recite  the  refult  of  his  experi- 
ments to  meafure  the  quantity  of  light  loft  by  re- 
flection, it  is  proper  to  mention  fome  which  were 
made  previous  to  them  on  the  diminution  of  light 
by  reflection,  and  the  tranfmiffion  of  it  to  confi- 
derable  diftances  through  the  air,  by  Buffoh, 
when  he  was  conftructing  his  machine  to  burn  at 
great  diftances^  See  Burnino-Glass,  §  16.  Re- 
ceiring  the  light  of  the  fun  in  a  dark  place,  and 
comparing  it  with  the  fame  light  of  the  fun  re- 
flected by  a  mirror,  he  found,  that  at  fmafl  dif- 
tances, as  4  or  5  feet,  about  one  half  was  Idft  by 
reflection ;  .as  he  judged  by  throwing  two  reflected 
beam^  upon  the  fame  place,  and  compat'irig  them 
with  a  b«am  of  direct  light ;  for  then  the  intenfity 
of  them  both  feemed  to  be  the  fame.  Having  re- 
ceived the  light  at  greater  diftances,  as  at  100,  aoo, 
and  300  feet,  he  could  hardly  perceive  that  it  loft 
any  of  its  intenflty  by  being  tranfmitted  through 
fuch  a  fpace  of  air.  He  afterwards  made  the  fame 
experiments  with  candles,  thus:  He  placed  him- 
felf  oppofite  to  a  looking-glafs,  with  a  book  in  his 
hand,  in  a  room  perfectly  dark ;  and  having  one 
candle  lighted  in  the  next  room,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  40  feet,  he  had  it  brought  nearer  to  him  by 
degrees,  till  he  was  juft  able  to  diftineuifti  the  let- 
ters of  the  book,  which  was  then  24  feet  from  the 
candle.  He  then  received  the  light  of  the  candle, 
reflected  by  the  looking-glafs,  upon  his  book,  care- 
fully excluding  all  the  light  that  was  reflected  from 
any  thing  elfe ;  and  he  foun^  that  the  diftance  of 
the  book  from  the  candle,  including  the  diftance 
froip  the  book  to  the  looking-glafs  (which  was  on- 
ly half  a  foot)  was  in  all  15  ^t.  He  repeated  the 
experiment  feveral  times,  and  always  with  nearly 
the  fame  refult ;  and  therefore  concluded,  that  the 
quantity  of  direct  light  is  to  that  of  reflected  as 
576  to  445 ;  fo  that  the  light  of  five  candles  re- 
flected from  a  plane  mirror  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  two  candles.  From  thefe  experiments  it  ap- 
peared, that  more  light  was  loft  by  reflection  of 
the  candles  than  of  the  fun,  which  M.  Buflbn 
thought  was  owing  to  this  circumftance,  that  the 
light  iifuing  from  the  candles  diverges,  and  there- 
fore falls  more  obliquely  upon  the  mirror  than  the 
light  of  the  fun,  the  rays  of  which  are  nearly  pa- 
rallel. 

93.  The  experiments  and  obfervations  of  Count 
Buflbn  are  curious ;  though  they  fall  far  fliort  of 
thofe  of  M.  Bouguer.  We  (hall  begin  with  thofe 
which  he  made  to  afcertain  the  difference  in  the 
quantity  of  light  reflected  by  glafs  and  polifhed 
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metal.  Uling  a  finooth  piece  of  glais  ooe  line  in 
thicknefs,  he  found,  that  when  it  was  placed  at  an 
angle  of  15°  with  the  incident  rays,  it  reflected 
638  parts  of  1000  which  feU  upon  it ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  a  metallic  mirror,  which  he  tried  in 
the  (ame  circumftances,  reflected  only  561  of 
them. ,  lAt  a  le(s  angle  of  incfldeace  much  moie 
light  was  reflected ;  fo  that  at  an  angle  of  3°  the 
glafs  reflected  700  parts,  and  the  metal  fomething 
lefs.  Trying  the  reflection  of  bodies  that  were  not 
poliflied,  he  found  that  a  piece  of  white  plafter, 
at  an  angle  of  75**  with  the  incident  rays,  reflec- 
ted. tH  )P^^  o^  ^^^  I'S^^  ^^^  '^  received  from  a 
candle  9  inches  from  It.  White  paper  reflected  in 
the  fame  proportion ;  but  at  3  inches,  they  both 
reflected  150  parts  of  1000  that  were  incidoit* 
Proceeding  to  make  farther  obfervations  00  reflec- 
ted light,  he  premifes  the  two  following  theorems : 
04. 1.  When  the  luminous  bodv  is  at  an  infinite 
diftance,  and  its  light  is  received  by  a  globe,  the 
furfacc  of  which  has  a  perfect  polifli,  and  abforbs 
no  light,  it  reflects  the  light  equally  in  ail  direc- 
tions, provided  it  be  received  at  a  confiderable  dif* 
tance*  He  only  excepts  the  place  where  the  flia- 
dow  of  the  globe  falls :  but  this,  he  fays,  is  no  more 
than  a  fingle  point,  with.refpect  to  the  tmmen- 
fity  of  the  fpherical  furface  which  receives  its  lights 

95.  U.  The  quantity  of  light  reflected  in  one 
certain  direction  will  always  be  exactly  the  £ame, 
whether  it  be  reflected  by  a  very  great  number  of 
fmall  polifhed  hemifpheres,  by  a  left  number  of 
larger  hemifpheres,  or  by  a  fingle  hemifphere, 
provided  they  occupy  the  fame  bafe,  or  cover  the 
fame  ground  plan. 

96.  The  ule  he  propofes  to  make  of  thefe  tlie- 
orems  is,  to  aflift  him  in  diftinguiftiing  whether  the 
light  reflected  from  bodies  be  owing^o  the  extinc- 
tion of  it  within  them,  or  whether  the  roughnefs 
or  eminences  which  cover  them  have  not  the  iarae 
eifect  with  the  fmall  poliihed  hemifpheres  above 
mentioned.  He  begins  with  obferving,  that,  of 
the  light  reflected  from  mercury,  i  at  leaft  is  ioft, 
and  that  probably  no  fubftances  reflect  more  thin 
this.  The  rays  were  received  at  an  angle  of  ii^ 
degrees  of  incidence,  that  is  meafured  from  the 
furface  of  the  reflecting,  body,  and  not  from  the 
perpendicular,  which,  he  fays,  is  what  we  are 
from  this  place  to  underfkand  whenever  he  men- 
tions the  angle  of  incidence. 

97.  The  moft  ftriking  obfervations  he  made  re- 
late to  the  very  great*difterence  in  the  quantity  of 
light  reflected  at  different  angles  of  incidence.  In 
general,  he  fays,  that  reflection  is  ftronger  at 
fmall  angles  of  incidence,  and  weaker  at  large  ' 
ones.  The  difference  is  exceflive  when  the  rays 
ftrtke  the  furface  of  tranfparent  fubftances,  with' 
different  degrees  of  obliquity  ;  but  it  is  almoft  as 
great  in  fome  opaque  fubftances,  and  it  was  al- 
ways more  or  lefs  fo  in  every  thing  that  be  tried. 
He  found  the  greateft  inequality  in  black  marble ; 

in  which  he  was  aftoniihed  to  find,  that,  with  an 
angle  of  3*  35'  of  incidence,  though  not  perfectly 
polifhed,  yet  it  reflected  almoft  as  well  as  quick- 
filver.  Of  1000  rays  which  it  received,  it  return- 
ed 600 ;  but  when  the  angle  of  incidence  was  14S 
it  reflected  only  156  ;  when  it  was  30S  it  reflected 
Sfi  and  when  it  was  80%  it  reflected  only  23. 
Similar  experiments  made  with  metallic  mirrori 

always 
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always  gave  the  differenoes  much  lefsconfiderable. 
Thf  greateft  was  hardly  ever  an  Sth  or  a  9th  part 
of  it,  but  they  were  always  in  the  fame  way. 

98.  The  great  difference  between  the  quantity 
of  light  refined  from  the  furface  of  water,  at  dif- 
ferent angles  of  incidence,  is  truly  furprifing ;  but 
our  author  obfenres,  that  this  difference  was  greater 
when  the  fmalleft  inclinations  were  compared  with 
thofe  which  were  near  to  a  right  angle.  In  very 
fmall  angles,  water  refleds  nearly  i  of  the  direa 
light.  In  ftill  weather,  on  the  brink  of  a  bke  op- 
pofite  to  the  fun,  the  reflated  light  is  j,  ^,  or 
fomettmes  a  greater  proportion :  The  dired  light 
of  the  fan  diminiihes  gradually  as  it  approaches 
the  horizon,  while  the  refleded  light  at  the  fame 
time  grows  flronger:  fo  that  there  is  a  certain 
elevation  of  the  fun,  in  which  the  united  force  of 
the  direa  and  refleded  light  will  be  the  greateft 
poffible,  and  this  he  iayd  if  11**  or  13°.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  light  refledted  from  water  at  great 
angles  of  incidence  is  extremely  (iDalL  "Wlien 
the  light  was  perpendicular,  it  refleded  no  more 
than  the  37th  part  that  ^uickfilver  does  in  the 
lame  circnmftances ;  for  it  did  not  appear,  from 
all  bis  obfervations,  that  water  reflects  more  than 
the  60th  or  55th  part  of  perpendicular  ligl)t. 
When  the  angle  of  incidence  was  50°,  the  light 
reflcded  from  the  furface  of  water  was  about  the 
31 1  part  of  that  which  mercury  refle^ed ;  and  as 
the  reflexion  firom  water  inbreafes  with  the  dimi- 
nution of  the  angle  of  incidence,  it  was  twice  as 
ftrong  io  proportion  at  39° ;  for  it  was  then  the 
i6th  part  of  the  quantity  that  mercury  refle^ed. 

99.  Partly  by  obfervatioo  and  partly  by  calcu- 
lation, he  drew  up  the  following  table  of  the  quan« 
tity  of  light  rcfleAcd  from  the  furface  of  water 
(which  be  pitched  upon  as  the  moft  commodious 
fiuid)^  at  diflEerent  angles  with  the  furface. 


Angles  of 

Raysreflea- 

Angles  of 

Kaysrefled- 

incidence. 

ed  of  1000. 

incidenco. 

ed  of  1000. 

i 

7ai 

174 

178 

1 

69% 

%o 

US 

14 

669 

»5 

97 

» 

639 

10 

65 

»4 

614 

40 

34 

5 

501 

50 

34 

7* 

409 

60 

»9 

10 

BS3 

70 

18 

"4 

47  « 

80 

18 

'5 

»IX 

^^ 

18 

xoo.  In  the  fame  manner,  he  drew  up  the  fol- 
lowing table  of  the  quantity  of  light  refle^ed  from 
the  koking-glafs  not  quickfilvered. 


Angles  of 

Raysreftea- 

Angles  of 

Raysrefleft. 

incidence. 

ed  of  xooo 

incidence. 

ed  of  1000. 

a* 

384     • 

30 

XI4 

S 

543 

40 

.        57 

7i 

474 

50 

34 

10 

4X» 

60 

.    *7 

"i 

356 

70 

»5 

«5 

499 

80 

a5 

ao 

%%% 

90 

»5 

»5 
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xot.  upon  pouting  a' quantity  of  water  into  a 
▼effel  containing  quickfilver,  there  will  be  two 
images  of  any  ol^ects  feen  by  reflection  from  them^ 
one  at  the  furface  of  the  water,  and,  the  other  at 
that  of  the  quickfilver.  In  the  largeft  angles  of  in- 
cidence, the  image  at  the  furface  of  the  water  will 
difappear,  when  it  is  about  a  6oth  or  80th  part 
lefs  luminous  than  the  image  at  the  furface  of  the 
quickfilver.  Depreiling  the  eye,  the  image  on  the 
water  will  grow  ftronger,  and  that  on  the  quick- 
filver weaker  in  proportion ;  till  at  laft  the  latter 
Will  be  incomparably  weaker  than  the  former,  and 
at  ah  angle  of  about  10^  they  will  be  equally 
luminous.  According  to  the  table,  i^  of  the 
incident  rays  are  reflected  from  the  water  at  this 
angle  of  10  degrees.  At  the  furface  of  the  mercury 
they  were  red uc'ed  to  500;  and  of  thefe,  part  being 
refleded  back  upon  it  fVom  the  under  Air  face  A 
the  water,  only  333  remained  to  make  the  image 
from  the  niercury. 

X04.  It  has  been  obferved  by  Mr  Epw/kRDS  and 
others  (fee  Phih  Tranf,  vol.  S3$  P-  4a9)»  that  there 
is  a  remarkably  ftrong  reflexion  into  water,  with 
refpea  to  rays  IfTuing  from  the  water ;  and  per- 
sons uiKler  water  have  feen  images  of  things  in  the 
air  in  a  manner  peculiarly  diftina  and  b^utiful : 
but  this  f^a  had  not  been  obferved  with  a  fufii- 
cient  degree  of  attention,  till  M.Bouguer  did  it. 
In  this  cafe,  he  fays,  that  from  the  fmalleft  angles 
of  incidence  to  a  certain  number  of  degrees,  the 
greateft  part  of  the  rays  are  refleaed,  perhaps  in 
as  great  a  proportion  as  at  the  furface  of  metallic 
mirrors,  or  of  quickfilver ;  while  the  other  part, 
which  does  not  efcape  into  the  air,  is  extinguifhed 
or  abforhed ;  fo  that  the  furface  of  the  tranfparent 
body  appears  opaque  on  the  in  fide.  If  the  angle 
of  incidence  be  increafed  only  a  few  degrees,  the 
ftrong  refleaion  ceafes  altogether,  a  great  number 
of  rays  efcape  into  the  air,  and  very  few  are  ab- 
forhed or  extinguiihed.  In  proportion  as  the  an- 
gle of  incidence  is  faVther  increafed,  the  quantity 
of  the  light  refleaed  becomes  lefs  and  lefs ;  and 
when  it  is  near  90^  almoft  all  the  rays  efcape  out 
of  the  tranfparent  body,  its  furface  lofing  almoft 
all  its  power  of  refleaion,  and  becoming  almoft  as 
tranfparent  as  in  othef  cafes,  or  when  the  light 
falls  upon  it  from  without.  The  property  be- 
longing to  the  furraces  of  tranfparent  bodies,  of 
abforbmg  or  extinguifhing  the  rays  of  light,  is 
truly  remarkable,  and  had  not  boen  noticed  by 
any  perfon  before  M.  Bouguer.  It  had  been  con- 
jeaured  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that  rays  of  light 
become  extina  only  by  impinging  upon  the  folid 
parts  of  bodies;  but  thefe  obfervations  of  M.  Bou- 
guer ihow  that  the  faa  is  quite  otherwife,  and 
that  this  effea  is  to  be  attributed,  not  to  the  £>lid 
parts  of  bodies,  but  to  fome  power  lodged  at  the 
furfaces  of  bodies  only,  and  therefore  piobably  the 
fame  with  that  which  refleasi  refraas/and  infleas . 
the  light. 

X03.  One  of  the  above-mentioned  obfervations, 
viz.  all  the  light  being  refleaed  at  certain  angles 
of  incidence,  from  air  into  denfer  fubftances,  had 
frequentl^r  been  made,  efpeciallv  in  glafs  prifins ; 
fo  that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  made  ufe'of  one  of 
them,  inftead  of  a  refleaing  minor,  in  the  con* 
ftruaion  of  his  telefcope.  If  a  beam  of  light  fall 
upon  the  air  from  within  thefe  prifms,  at  an  angle 
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of  lo*,  %cfit  01-  30®,  the  efFeft  will  be  tieirly  the 
fame  aiB  at  the  furfa<ie  pf  quickfilyer,  J:  or  y  of  "the 
Vays  being  extinguirfied,  and  J  or  ^  refleAed.  This 
property  retains  its  full  force  as  far  as  an  inci- 
dence of  49**  4^'  (fuppbflng  the  proportion  of  the 
fines  of  refradion  to  be  3 1  and  ao  for  the  mean 
refrangible  rays);  but  if  the  angle  of  incidence 
be  increaferf  but  one  degree,  the  quantity  of  light 
refle^ed  inwards  decreafes  fuddenly,  and  a  great 
part  of  tjie  rays  effiape  out  of  the  glafs,  fo  that 
the  furface  becomes  fuddenly  tranlparent.  All 
tranfparent  bodies  have  the  iame  property,  with 
this  difference,  that  the  aiigle  of  incidence  at  whicli 
the  ftrong  reffedtibn  Ceales^  and  at  wbjcti  the  light 
Vhich  is  not  refle<aed  13  ej^tinguifhedt^  la  greater 
in  fdme  than  iil  others.  In  water  this  angle  is 
about  41*  3a';'  and  iii  eVefj  medium  it  .depends 
fo  much  oii  the  invariable  proportion  of  the  nne  of 
the  angle  ot  refraAion  to  the  fine  of  the  angle  of 
incidence,  that  this  law  alone  is  fu(!ictent  to  deter- 
tuTne  all  the  phenomena  of  this  neyr  circpmftance, 
at'leaft  as  to  this  accidental  opacitv  of  the  furface. 
104.  When  our  author  proceeded  to  meafure 
the  quantity  of  light  reflcfted  by  thefe  internal 
furfaces  at  great  angles  of  incidence,  he  found 
many  dtfficultiei,  efpecially  on  account  of  the 
many  alterations  which  the  light  underwent  be- 
fore it  came  to  his  eye:  but  at  length,  uGng  a  plate 
of  cryftal,  he  found,  that,  at  an  angle  of  75°,  this 
internal  reflexion  dimihiihed  the  light  a;  or  a8 
times ;  and  as  the  external  refledlion  at  the  fame 
angle  diminilbed  thejight  only  a6  times,  it  follows 
that  the  internal  reflexion  is  a  little  ilronger  than 
the  other.  The  image  refleded  internally  was  al- 
ways a  little  redder  than  an  obje<^which  was  feen 
diredtly  through  the  plate  of  cryllaL 
^  105.  Refuming^his  obfervations  on  the  diminu- 
tion of  light,  occaGoned  by  the  refiedion  of  opaque 
bodies  obliquely  fituated,  he  compared  it  with  the 
appearances  of  fimilar  fubftances  which  refledled 
the  light  perpendicularly*  Ufing  pieces  of  filver 
made  veiry  white,  he  found,  that,  when .  one  of 
them'  was  placed  at  an  angle  of  75**  with  refpe& 
^o  the  light,  it  refle^ed  only  640  parts  out  of  looo. 
He  then  varied  the  angle,  and  alio  ufed  white  plaf- 
ter  and  fine  Dutch  paper,  and  drew  up  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  proportion  of  the  light  refkdted 
from  each  of  thofe  fubftances  at  certain  angles : 
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106,  QuAMTiTY  of  Light  refleAed  from 

Angles  of 
incidence. 

Silver. 

Plafter. 

Dutch 
Paper. 

90 

xooo 

1000 

xooo 

75 

8oa 

76a 

971 

60 

640 

640 

743 

45 

.  455 

5*9 

507 

30 

319 

35* 

33» 

X5 

ao9 

194 

«03 

X07.  Suppofing  the  afperities  of  opaque  bodies 
to  ccatift  of  very  fmall  planes,  it' appears  from 
thefe  obfervations,  that  there  are  fewer  of  them  in 
thofe  bodies  which  refledt  the  light  at  fmall  angles 
of  incidence  than  at  greater ;  and  our  author  fays, 
that  the  cafe  was  nearly  the  fame  with  refped 
to  all  the  opaque  bodies  that  he  tried.    ]$fone  of 
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them  had  their  roughnefs  equivalent  to  fmall  he. 
mifpheres,  which  would  have  difperffd  the  l«ght 
equally  in  alldire^ions;  and^Fnon  the  iiata  in  the 
preceding  table,  he  deduces  mathematically  the 
number  of  the  little  planes  that  compofe  thofe  fur- 
faces,  an^  that  are  inclined  to  the  general  lurface 
at  the  angles  above- mentioned*  (vppofing  that  the 
whole  furface  contains  1000  or  them  that  arc  pa- 
rallel to  itfelf,  fo  as  to  re%d  the  light  pcrpendi- 
cularljt,  when  the  luminous  body  is  fituated  at 
right  angles  with  refped  to  it. 

108.  His  conclufions  reduced  to  a  table,  corre- 
fpondlng  to  the  preceding,  ^re  as  follow : 


Inclinations  of 
t  Ae  Jmall  fvr- 

Thediftribution  of  the  fmall 
planes  that  conOitute  the 

faces  with  re. 
fpea  to  the 
large  one. 

afperities  of  the  opaque 
furface  in  the 

Sihrer. 

Plafter. 

Paper. 

0 

1000 

1000 

lOCO 

15 

777 

736 

937 

"30 

554 

554 

545 

^^ 

sn 

JJ74 

35S 

'60 

161 

t76 

x66 

75             1 

5^ 

S^ 

1        51 

Tp9.  Thefe  variations  in  the  number  of  little 
planes,  or  furfacee,  be  exprefies  in  the  form  of  a 
curve;  and  afiterwards  fhows,  geometrically,  what 
would  be  the  e0ed  if  the  bodiet  were  enlightened 
in  one  dire^ion,  and  viewed  in  another:  upon 
which  fubjed  he  has  feveral  curious  theorems  and 
problems:  as,  the-pofition  of  the  eye  being  given, 
to  find  the  angle  at  which  the  luminous  body  nrult 
be  placed,  in  order  to  it«  refleding  the  moft  light; 
or,  the  fituation  of  the  luminous  body  being  gives, 
to  find  a  proper  fituation  for.  the  eye,  in  order  to 
fee  it  the  aioft  enlightened,  &c.  But  it  wouK! 
carry  us  too  far  into  geometry  to  follow  him 
through  all  thefe  difquifitions. 

i.io*  Our  geometrician  next  proceeds  to  afcer- 
tain  the  quantity  of  furface  ck:cupied  by  the  fma'l 
planes  of  each  particular  inclination,  from  con- 
fidering  the  quantity  of  light  refleded  by  eacbj 
allowing  thofe  that  have  a  greater  inclination  to 
the  common  furface  to  take  up  proportionably 
lefs  fpace  than  thofe  which  are  parallel  to  it.  And 
comparing  the  quantity  of  light  that  vtoM  be 
refle^ed  by  fmall  pfanes  thus  difpoied,  with  the 
Quantity  of  Hght  that  was  actually  reflcdted  by  the 
three  fubftances  above-mentioned,  he  foiSnd,  that 
plafter,  notwithftanding  its  extreme  whitenefs,  ab- 
forbs  much  light ;  for  that,  of  loco  rays  that  fa!l 
upon  it,  of  which  166  or  16 7' ought  to  be  refleai^ 
at  an  angle  of  77*^,  only  67  ane  in  ftiA  returned  ;^ 
fo  that  100  oat  of  167  were  extinguUhed,  that  is, 
about  three  jths.  With  refpeA  to  the  planets,  onr 
author  concludes,  that  of  30t?,ooo  rays  which  the 
MOON  receives,  179,000  are  abfoi1>ed,^  or  perhi^s 

ft04>IOO. 

HI.  Having  confidered  the  furfaees  of  bodies 
as  confifting  of  planes  only,  be  thus  explains  him- 
felf: — Each  fmall  furface,  feparately  taken,  is  ex- 
tremely irregular,  and  foroe  of  them  are  really 
concave,  and  others  convex;  but,  in  reducing 
them  to  a  middle  ftate,  they  are  to  be  conHdered 
as  planes.     Neverthclefs  he  confiders  them  aa 

planer 
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planes  only  with  reQ[>ect  to  ^be  receptioa  of  the 
rays;  for  a«  they  are  almofl  all  curves^  and  ai^r 
befides  this  many  of  thofe,  whufe  Rtuation  is  djf-, 
ferent  from  others,  contribute  to  the  fame  effedt," 
the  rays  always  iifue  from  an  adtual  or  imaginary^' 
focus,  and  irfter  reik£tioo  always  diverge  from 
aootber.  If  it  be  aflced,  wbat-becomes  of  thofe 
rays  that  are  reflected  from  one  afperity  to  aoo* 
tfaer  i  be  (bows  that  very  few  of  the  rays  can  be 
in  thofe  circumftaacet ;  &noc  they  muft  fall  upoo 
planes  which  have  more  than  45?  obliquity  to 
the  furfape,  of  which  there  are  very  few  in  natural 
bodies. 

iia^  Mr  Melville  has  made  ibme  iogenioui 
obfervattons  on  the  manner  in  which  bodies  are 
ifeated  bx  lights  He  obfervesy  that,  aseach colo* 
rific  par^lepf  an  opaque  body  muft  be  fomewhat 
moved  hyjthe  reaction  of  the'  particles  of  light, 
when  it  is  refle^ed  backwards  and  forwards  be- 
tween the  fame  particles,  it  is  manifeft  that  they 
muft  likewife  be  agitated  with  a  vibratory  motion, 
and  the  time  of  a^  vibration  will  be  equal  to  that 
which  light  takes  up  \n  moving  from  pne  particle  ojf 
a  body  to  another  adjoining.  This  diftance,  in  the 
moft  foUdiopaque  bodies, cannot  be  fuppofed  great- 
er than  Trfvoth  of  an  inch,  whicb  fpace  a  particle 
of  light  defcribes  in  the  inqoa6ioaoawotb 
of  a  fecond.  With  fo  rapid  a  motion,  therefi^re, 
may  the  internal  pans  of  bodies  be  agitated  by  the  in- 
fluence of  light,  as  to  perform  125,000,000,000,000 
vibrations,  or  more,  in  a  fecond  of  time.. 

XI5.  Since  there  is  no  reflexion  of  light, but  at 
the  furface  of  a  medium,  he  obferves,  that  the 
greateft  quantity  of  rays,  though  crowded  into 
the  fmalleft  fpace,' will  not  of  themfelves  produce 
any  heat*  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  portion  of 
air  which  .Uf»  in  the  focus  of  the  moft  potent  fpe- 
culum.  It  not  at  all  affe^ed  by  the  palfage  of  light 
through  it,  but -continues  of  the  lame  tempera-, 
ture  with  the  ambient  air ;  though  any  opaque 
body,  or  even  any  tranfparent  body  denfer  than 
air,  when  put  in  the  fame  place,  would  be  in- 
tenfely  heaCod  in  an  initant.  This  confequence, 
etidently  JlQwiog  from  the  moft  certain  principles, 
not  feemiog  to  bpve  been  underftdod  by  many 
philofiopberss  he  thought  it  proper  to  fay  fome- 
thing  in  explication  of  it.  He  obferves,  that  the 
eafieft  way.tiQ  be  fatisfied  cyf  the  matter  experi- 
mentally if,  to  hold  a  hair,  or  a  piece  of  down, 
immediatdy  abof e  the  focus  of  a  lens  or  fpecu- 
lum,  or  t»  blow,  a  ftream  of  ,fmoke  from  a  pipe 
horizontallii^pver  it;  for  if  the  air  la  the  focus 
were  hotter  tJbao  the  fiArrounding.  fluid,. i^  wpuld 
cootinually  afoend  upon  account  of  its  rajnrfadion, 
and  thereby  fenfibly  agitate  thqfe,fTender  bodies. 
Or  a  lens  oiay  be  fo  placed  as  ftqjform  jts  fcpcus 
within  a  body  of  W9ter,  or  fome  other  trenfpare^t 
fabftance,  ^t  heat  of  which  may  be  fx^mined 
from  time  tq  tinut  i^ith  a  therpaometer ;  but  care 
muft.  be  taken,  in  this  experiment,  to  hold  tlic 
lens  as  near  as  pofllble  to  the  tranfparent  body, 
left  the  rays,  by  falling  clofer  than  ordinary  on 
its  furface,  fhouM  warm  it  more  than  the  com- 
mon fun-beams. « 

.14.  To  apply  thefe  obfervations  to  the^atu- 
rA\  phenomena,  he  obferves,  that  the  atmoi^here 
is  not  much  warmed  by  the  paflage  of  the  fun's 
light  through  it,  but  chiefly  by  its  contad  wlLb 
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the  heate^  furfa;c^  of  the  globe.  This»  be  thought^ 
furnifhed  one  very  Ample  and  plauilble  reafos. 
uihy  it  is  coldeft  in  all  climates  on  the  tops,  of  very 
high  mountains;  namely.,  becaufe  they  are  retnoii:* 
eid..tb  the  greateft  diftai^qe  from  the  general  fur>> 
face  of  the,  earth.  For  it  is  well  known,  thatj^ 
fluid,  heated  by  iU  contact  with  ^  folld  body,  de« 
creafes  in  beat  ia  an  inverfe  proportion  to  the  dii^ 
tance  from  the .  body.  He  found,  by  repeated 
trials,.. that  the  heat  of  water  iu  deep  lakes  de- 
creaTes., regularly  from  the  furface  downwards* 
But  to  hav^  this  queftion  fully  determined,  the 
ten^raturi^.  of  ,tjbe>  air  in  the  galley  and  on  ^e 
nioantaiu's  /top  muft  be  uhferved, every  hottr,  both 
night  and  dfy,.  and  carefully  compared  t^getlies. 
From  this  doctrine  he  fuppofes,  that  the  heat  pro* 
duced- by  a  given  number  of  rays,  in  an  cpaque 
body  of  given  magnitude,  muft  be  greatci^  whea 
the  rays  ar^  more  inclio^dto  one  another,  tha^ 
whejp^dy  are4e£i,fa4  for, the.  direction  o(  t^c  yi- 
|)ratidns  irairecl.bf  the  actjon  of  the  light,  wl>4her 
in  th^  colorific  particloS}, or  .thofe  of. an  inferi9r 
order,  will  more  ioterfcre  ,  wit!)  one  anothv/^ 
wl^ence  the  tnt^ineihocks andcpllillons  muft. ijOf- 
creafe.  Befides,  .^e^co^obific  particles  of  opaqup 
bddie^  being  diipo^d  vci  various  fituatlons^  the 
rays  will  fill  aipire^di/rectly  on  .each,  the  more  they 
are  ioiclined  to  one  anpither. 

ti$.  The  attempts  of  Abbe  Nollet  to  Qrcity 
flammable  fubftances  by  the  power  of  the.  folar 
rays  collected  in  ttie  foci  of  burning  mirrors,  have 
a  near  relation  to  the  prcfent  fiibjcct..  Confider- 
ing  the  .great  po^i^r  of  burning  noiirrors  and  lenfes, 
it  will  appear  furprifing  that  this  celebrated  expe^ 
rimental  philofopbef.fhould  tiot  be  able  to  fi^e  aay 
liquid  fubftance.  ,^ut  though  he  made  the  XxidX 
wit)i..aU  tbe  ^ar^  ^nVginable  on  the  19th  Feb. 
1757,  he  was  not  able  tQ:f}o  it  cither  with  fpirit 
of  wine,  olive-oil,  pil  of  turpentine^  or  scther; 
and  though  he  could;  fife  fuhphur,  yet  he  could 
not  fu<^eed  with  ^pan^iji^^^x,  rofin,  black  pitchy 
or  fuet.  He  both  threvy  the  focus  of  theie  mir- 
rors upon  the .fphftance^^them Halves, .and  alfo  up- 
on the  fumes  that  rol^  frpm  theoa.;  but  all  the  ef- 
fect wast  tbat.the  Hqi^or  boiUd,  .and  was  difperf- 
ed  in.  vapours  pr  very  fm^U  drops,  but  would  nqt 
take  fire.  When  linen  rags,  and  other  folid  fub- 
. fiances,  wer€  moUteaed  with  any  of  thefe  in  flam- 
mable liquids,  i^ey  would  not  take  fire- till  the 
hquiij  was  difperf^  in  a  copiQ^s.f:um9;;'io  that 
rags  thus  prepared^were  longer  in  burbing  tbau 

.^boj/f  that  were  4ry« '  ;.  ■  . 

xi^.  M.  BBAu,iffi^  who  aflifted  M.  Kotlet  in 
^fome  of  thefe  experfm^ts,  obfervcd  farther,  that 
the  fajine  fubftances.i^bich  wexe  eafily  fired  by  the 
(fame  of  buri\ing  bodies^  9^1d  not  be  fet  on  fire 
by  the  contact  of  the  hotteft  bodies  that  did  no^ 
actually  flame.  NeiJther  aether  nor  fpirit  of  wine 
coulc)  foe  fired  with  a-  hot  coal,  or  even  rcd-hcA 
iron,  utjlefc  they  were  hi  a  white  heat.  Frotn 
thefe  experiments  our  author  concludes,  that^ 
fuppoOng  the  electric  naatter  to  be  the  fame  v/ith 
fire  or  light,  it  muft  fire  fpirit  of  wiue  by  xheaps 
of  foine  other  principle.  The  rotnibtrs  of  the 
acaiJepy-Del  Cimentohad  very  early  attempt- 
ed to  fire  feveral  of  thefe  fubftanccs,  though  with- 
out fuccefs.  The  Abbe  read  »u  acccuiit  of  his 
^x^crffiiept^  to  the  Koy-al  Academy  <a  Paris  feve- 
p  u  '  •        wi. 
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wl  years  before  he  attended  to  what  had  been    dace  the  effefts  of  concave  fpectilums ;  and  from 
done  by  tfie  Italian  phtlofophers.  this  circumftance  he  took  the  Itberty  to  call  them 

X17.  By  the  help  of  optical  principles,  and  ef-  ^  aerial fpeeulvms. 
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119.  This  property  of  light  was  not  difcorered 


pecially  by  obfervations  oh  the  reflexion  of  light, 
Mr  Melville  difcovered  that  bodies  which  feem 
to, touch  one  another' are  not  always  in  adiral  con- 
taft;  "  It  is  common  (fays  he)  to  admire  the  voln- 
btlhy  and  luftre  of  drops  of  rain  that,  Ne  on  tlie 
leaves  .of  colewort,  and  fome  other  vegetables ;" 
but  no  philofopHer  ba^  explained  thiscurious  phe* 
tictmenon.  Upon  infpeding  them  narrowly,  he 
fqnnd  that  the  luftre  of  the  drop  is  produced  by 
,a  dotplousrefledlibn  of  light  fronv  the  flattened  jpart 
of 'its  furface  contiguous  to  the-pkmt ;  and  that, 
when  the  drop  rolls  along  a  part  which  has  been 
netted,  it  immediately  lofes  all  it*  luftre,  the 
green  plant  being  then  fecn  clearly  through  it ; 
whereas,  in  the  other  cafe,  it  is  hardly  to  be  dif- 
terned.  From  thefe  two  obfervations,  he  con- 
cluded, (hat  the  drop  does  not  reatty' touch  the 
"^lant,  when  it  has  the  mercnrial  ap])earance,  but 
18  falpended  in  the  airatfoflle diftance froni  Jt  by 
the  force  of  a  repulfive  power  \  for  there  could 
*not  be  any  copious  refledionof  whJte  light  from 
its  under  furface,  unlefe  there  were  a'Tcal  interval 
between  it  and  the  furface  of  the  plint.  If  that 
furface  were  peifedtly  (Vnooth,  the  under  furface 
of  the  drop  would  be  fo  likewife,  and  would 
therefore  fhow  an  image  6f  the  illuminating  body 
by  refledlion,  like  a  piece  of  pollfhed  filver ;  but 
'as  it  is  confiderably  rough  and  unequal,  the  un- 
der furface  becomes  rough  likewife,  and  fo,  by 
refleAing  the  light  copioufly  In  difierent  diredtions, 
affumes  the  refplendent  white  colour  of  unpoli(h- 
ed  filver.  It  being  thus  proved  by  an  optical  ar- 
gument, that  the  drop  is  not  really  in  contad  with 
the  plant  which  fupports  it,  it  may  eafily  be  con* 
ceived  whence  its  volubility  arHTeSy  and-  why  it 
leaves  no  moifture  where  it  rolls. 

n$.  Baron  Alibxander  Funk,  vifiting  fome 
filver  mines  in  Sweden,  obferved,  that,  in  a  clear 
day,  it  was  as  dark  as  pitch  underground  in  the  ey^ 
of  a  pit,  ar  60  or  70  fathoms  deep ;  whereas,  in 
a  clondy  or  rainy  day,  he  could  even  fee  to  read 
at  106  fathoms  deep.  Inquiring  of  the  miners,  he 
was-  informed  that  this  is  always  the  cafe ;  and, 
refle^ing  upon  it,  he  imagined  that  it  arofe  from 
this  circumftance,  that  when  the  atmofphere  !s 
full  of  clouds,  light  is  reflected  from  them  into 
the  pit  in  all  difeAions,  and  that  thereby  a  confix 
detable  proportion  of  the  rays  are  refleAed  perpen* 
dicnlarly  upon  the  earth ;  whereas,  wh^n  th)6  dt- 
mbfphere  is  dear,,  there  are  no  opaque  bodies  to 
refled  the  light  in  this  jnantoer,'at  Teaft  in  a-fuf8- 
crenf  quantity ;  and  i^ys  from  the  fun  itfelf  can 
nerer  fall  perpend icolariy  in  that  country,  -  The 
other  waff  that  of  the  ingfenious  Mr  Gkev,  who 
makes  foch  a  figure  in- the  hiftory  of  EtEctRici- 
TY.  This  gentleman  took  a  piece  of  flilF  brown 
paper,  and'  pricking  a  fmall  hole  in  it,  he  held  it 
^  at  a  Kttle  diftance  before  him ;  wbeh^  applying  a 
nerdle  to  his-  eye*  he  was  ihrpriihd  to  fee  the 
point  of  it  inverted.  The  nearer  the  needle  was 
to  the  hole,  the  more  it  was  magnified,  but  tfa^ 
jbfs  diftind^;  and  if  it  was^fb  held,  as  that  its  fmage 
was  near  the  edge  of  the  hole,  its  point  feemed 
erooked.  From  thefe  appearances  he  concluded, 
that  thefe  fmall  hoUSyOir  fomething  in  tliem,  pro- 


till' about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The 
perfon  who  firft  made  the  difcovery  was  F.  Gai- 
MALDi ;  at  leaft  he  firft  publifbed  an  account  of 
it  in  hrs'  treat ife  Be  "tumine^  ^oloribusj  et  iriJgjf 
printed  in  t666.  Dr  Hooke,  however,  laid  claim 
to  the  fame  difcovery,  though  he  did  not  publifti 
his  obfervations  till  fix  years  after  Grimatdi. 

120.  Dr  HooxE  havingmade  his  room  complete- 
]y  dark,  admitted  into  it  a  beam  of  the  fan's  light 
by  a  vecy  fmall  hole  in  a  bral^  plate  fixed  in  the 
window-fhutter.  This  beam  fpreadiiig  ilfelf,  for- 
med a  cone,  the  apex  of  which  was  m  the  hole, 
and  the  bafe  was  on  a  paper,  fo' placed  as  to  re- 
ceive it  at  fome  diilance.  In  this  image  of  the  fan, 
thus  pairfted  on  the  paper,  he  obferved  that  the 
middle  was  much  brighter  than  the  edges,  and 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  dark  penumbra  about  it> 
of  about  a  i6th  part  of  the  diameter  of  tlie  circle; 
which  penumbra,  he  fays,  muft  be  aforibed  to  a 
property  of  light,  which  he  promifed  to  explain.^— 
Having  obferved  this,  at  the  diftance  of  about  two 
inches  from  the  former,  he  let  in  another  cone  of 
light ;  and  receiving  the  bafes  of  them,  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  the  holes  as  that  the  circles  inteHec- 
ted  each  other,  he  obferved  that  there  was  not 
only  a  penumbra,  or  darker  ring,  encompaffing  the 
lighter  circle,  but  a  manifeft  dark  line,  or  circle, 
which  appeared  even  where  the  limb  ef  the  one 
interfered  with  that  of  the  other.  This  appear- 
ance is  diftindtly  reprefented,j^.  6.pJaU  m9' 

III.  Comparing  the  diameter  of  tbia  bafe  with 
its  diflance  from  the  hole,  he  found  it  to  be  by  no 
means  the  fame  as  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had 
been  formed  by  ftraight  linc«  drawn  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  fun's  dffk,  but  varied  with  the  fize 
of  the  holes,  and  the  diftance  of  the  pajper.  Struck 
with  this  appearance,*  he  proceeded  to  make  far- 
ther experiments  concerning  the  natare  of  light 
thus  tranfmitted.  To  give  a  juft  idea  of  whidi» 
he  held  an  opaque  body  BB,'/^.  7.  fo  as  t5  inter- 
cept  the  light  that  entered  at  a  hole  in  the  window 
ihntter  O,  and  was  received  on  the  fcrcen  AP.  In 
thefe  clrcumftances,  he  obferved,  that  the  ihadow 
of  thf  opaque  body  (which  was  a  round  piece  of 
wood,  not  bright  or  polifhed)  was  ^11  over  fome^ 
what  enlightened,  but  raOreefpecially  towards  the 
edgt.  '^meptrfons  who  were  prefent,  imagining 
that  this  light  within  the  ihadow  might  be  produ- 
ced by  fome  kind  of  refiedion  from  the  fide  of  this 
opaque  body,  on  account  of  its  roundnefs ;  and 
others  foppofing  it  might  proceed  from  fome  re- 
fleaion  iirom  the  fides  of  the  hole  io  the  piece  of 
ferafs,  through  which  the  light  was  admitted  into 
the  room ;  to  obviate  both  thefe  objedions,  he  ad- 
mitted the  light  through  a  hole  burpt  in  a  piece  of 
pafte  board,  and  intercepted  it  with  a  lasor  which 
had  a  very  (harp  edge;  but  ftill  the  appearances 
wei«  the  very  fame  as  before.. 

-laa.  He  diverfified  this' experiment,  by  pladng 
the  raxor  fo  as  to  divide  the  cone  of  light  into  two 
jf^fUf.  the  bole  in  the  fhuttev  remaiaing  as  ticforoi 

and 
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and  placing  the  paper  fo  a$  that  none  of  the  en- 
lightened part  of  the  circle  fell  upon  it,  but  only 
the  fliadow  of  the  r^or;  and  to  his  furprife 
be  faw  what  he  calls  a  n)ery  bri/i  and  iftfibU  radia- 
Hon  firiking  down  upon  the  paper,  of  the  fame 
breadth  with  the  diameter  of  the  lucid  circle. 
It  always  ftruck.< perpendicularly  from  the  line  of 
fliadow»  and»  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  extended 
more  than  lo  or  probably  loo  times  the  breadth 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  circle:  nay,  as  fai^  as 
he  could  .find,  by  many  trials^  the  light  from  the 
edge  (truck  downwards  into  the  ihadow  very  near 
to  a  quadran|.  Wherever  there  was  part  of  the 
interpofed  body  higher  than  the  reft,  oppofite  to 
it,  the  radiation  of  light  into  the  ihadow  was 
brighter,  as  in. the  figure;  and  wherever  there  was 
a  notch  or  gap  in  it,  there  watf  a  dark  ftroke  in  the 
half-enlightened  Ihadow.  From  all  thefe  appear- 
anoes,  he  concluded,  thai  they  wejre  to  be  afcrib- 
cd  to  a  hew  property  of  light,  whereby  it  is  de- 
fleded  from  ftraight  lines,  contrary  to  what  had 
been  before  afierted  by  optical  writers.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  that  the  Dr  ever  profecuted 
this  experiment  t  as  all  that  we  find  of  bis  on  the 
fubjedt,  after  this  time,  are  fome  crude  thoughts 
which  he  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society; 
on  the  i8th  of  March  1675,  confifting  of  8  articles, 
viz.  I.  There  is  a  deflexion  of  light,  difiering  both, 
from  reflexion  and  refraction,  and  feeming  to  de- 
pend on  thei  unequal  denfity  of  the  conflituent 
parts  of  the  ray,  whereby  the  light  is  difperfed 
from  the  place  of  condenlation,  and  rarefied,  or 
gradually  diverged  into  a  quadrant,  a.  This  de- 
fled  ion  16  made  towards  the  fuperficiea  of  the 
opaque  body  perpendicularly.  3.  Thofe  parts  of 
the  diverged  radiations  which  are  defleded  by  the 
greate^  angle  from  theilraight  or  direct  radiations 
are  the  fainted,  and  thofe  that  are  defleded  by  the 
leaft  angles  are  the  ftrongeft.  4.  Rays  cutting 
each  other  in  one  common  foramen  do  not  make 
the  angles  at  the  vertex  equal.  5.  Colours  may 
be  made  without  refradion.  6.  The  diameter  oif 
the  fun  cannot  be  truly  taken  with  common  fights. 
7.  The  iame  rays  of  light,  falling  upon  the  fame 
point  of  an  ofaje^,  will  turn  into  all  forts  of  co- 
lours, by  the  various  inclinations  of  the  objcdt.  8. 
Colours  begin  to  appear  when  two  pulfes  of  light 
are  blended  fo  well,  and  fo  near  together,  that  the 
ienfe  takes  them  for  one.  • 

i»3»  We  proceed  to  the  difcoveries  of^.  Gri- 
MALDi.  Having  introdnced  a  ray  of  light,  through 
a  very  fmall  bole,  (AB,/^.  8.  PL  »49-)  into  a  dark- 
ened roono,  be  obferved  that  the  light  wasdifiufed 
10  the  form  of  a  c<>ne,  the  bafe  Q;f  which  was  CO; 
and  that  if  any  opaque  body,  F£,  was  placed  in  this 
cone  of  light,  at  a  confidcrable  'difiance  from  the 
hole,  and  the  fhadow  was  received  upon  a  piece  of 
white  paper>the  boundaries  of  it  were  not  confined 
within  GH,  or  the  penumbra  XL,  occafioned  by 
the  light  proceeding  from  different  parts  of  the 
aperture,  and  of  the  difk  of  the  fiin,  but  extended 
to  MN ;  at  which  he  was  furprlfed,  fufpedting, 
and  finding  by  calculation,  that  it  wa&confidcrabiy 
broader  than  it  could  have  been  made  by  rays  paf- 
fmg  in  right  lines  by  the  edges  of  the  objj^d.  JBut 
the  moft  remarkable  drcumftance  in  thi^appear- 
ance  was,  that  upon  the  Incid  oart  of  the  bale,  CM 
and  KD^  ftrcaks  of  coloured  light  wexf  plaiolj 


diftinguiftied,  each  behng  terminated  by  blue  on 
the  fide  next  to  the  ihadow,  and  by  red  on  the 
other ;  and  though  thefe  coloured  fireaks  depend- 
ed, in  (bme  meafure,  on  the  fize  of  the  aperture 
AB,  becaufe  they  could  not  be  made  to  appear  if 
it  was  large,  yet  be  found  that  they  were  not  li* 
mitedji.  either  by  it,  or  by  the  diameter  of  the  fun's 
diik.  Thefe  coloured  ftreaks  were  not  all  of  the 
fame  breadth,  but  grew  narrower  as  they  receded 
from  tlie  ihadow,  and  were  each  of  them,in'^>ader 
the  farther. the  iliadow  was  received  froii>,  ,the 
opaque  body,  and  alfo  the  more  obliquely  t^ic  par 
per  on  which  they>  were  received  was  held  with 
^refpeiSt  to  it.  He  never  obierved  more  than  thcee 
of  thefe  ftreaks. 

124.  To  give  a  clearer  idea  of  thefe  coloured 
ftreaks,  he  drew  the  reprefentation  of  t^»em,  exhi- 
bited in^.  9.  in  which  NMO  reprefents  the  broad- 
eft  and  psoft  luminous  ftreak,  next  to  the  darV 
ihadow  A.  In  the  fpace  in  which  M  is  placed 
there  was  no  diftindion  of  colour,  but  the  fpace 
NN  was  blue,  and  the  fpace  00«'on  the  other  iide 
of  it,  was  red.  The  ad  ftreak  QPR  was  nar- 
rower than  the  former ;  and  of  the  3  parts  .of 
which  it  confifted,,  the  fpace  P  had  no  particular 
colour,  but  QQ  was- a  faint  blue,  and  RR  a  faint 
red.  The  3d  ftreak,  TSV,  was  exaaiy  fimilar  to 
the  two  others,  but  narrower  than  either  of  them, 
and  the  colours  ftill  fafnter.  Thefe  coloured  ftreaks 
lay  parallel  to  the  iliadow.  of  the  opaque  body ; 
but  when  it  was  of  an  angular  form,  they  did  not 
make  the  fame  acute  angles,  but  were  t)ent  into  a 
curve,  the  outermoft  being  rounder  than  thofe 
that  were  next  the  ihadow,  asan^.  10.  If  it  was 
an.inward  angle,  as  DGH,  the  coloured  ftreak^- 
parallel  to  each  other,  of  the  two  fides  croiTed 
without  obliterating  one  another ;  only  the  colours 
were  thereby  rendered  either  more  intenfe  or  mix^ 
ed.  The  light  thai  formed  thefe  coloured  ftreaks 
muft  have  been  bent  from  the  body ;  l)ut  this  at« 
tentive  obferver  has  likewife  given  an  account  of 
other  appearances,  which  muft  have  been  produ- 
ced by  the  light  tending  towards  the  tK>dy.  Por 
within  the  ihadow  itfclf  he  fometimes  perceived 
coloured  ftreaks,  fometimes  more  and  fometimes 
fewer ;  bat  for  this  purpofe  a  very  ftrong  light 
was  requifite,  and  the  opaque  body  was  obliged 
to  be  Iqng,  and  of  a  moderate  breadth.  A  hair, 
for  inftance,  or  a  fine  needle,  did  not  anfwer  fo 
well  as  a  thin  and  narrow  plate.;  and  the  ftreaks 
were  moft  diftinguifhable  when  the  ihadow  was 
taken  at  the  greateit  diftance ;  but  the  light  grew 
fainter  in  proportfon.  The  number  of  thefe 
ftreaks  within  the  ihadow  was  greater  in  propor. 
tion  to  the  breadth  of  the  plate.  They  were  two^ 
and  fometimes  4,  if  a  thicker  rod  were  made  ufe 
of.  Thefe  coloured  ftreaks ,  within  the  (hadow, 
like  thofe  on  the  outfide  of  it,  were  bent  in  an 
arch,  round  the  acute  angles  of  the  ihadow,  as  ia 
Jig.  1 1.  At  this  angle  alfo,  as  at  D,  other  ftjorter  lu- 
cid ftreaks  were  vifible,l>ent  in  the  form  of  ii  plume, 
as  they  are  drawn  l)etwixt  D  and  C.  each  U^nding 
round  and  meeting  agaii^  in  D.  Thefe  angular 
ftreaks  appeared,  though  the  plate  or  rod  was  not 
whoUy  immerfed  in  the  beam  of  light,  but  the 
angle  of  it  only ;  and  there  were  more  or  fewer  in 
number  in  proportion  to  the  breadth  of  the  rod  of 
jtlate.  If  the  plate  or  rod  was  .very  thin,  the  co- 
U  u  a  *    loured 
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loured  ftrealcsirithin  the  fliadow  might  be  fecn  to 
bend  Yowd  from  the  oppofite  fides,  and  meet  one 
another,  as  at  B.  A  only  reprefents  a  fcd^ion  of 
the  figure^  and-not  a  proper  termination  of  the 
fhadow,  \lhd  the  ftrcalis  within  each  fide  of  it. 
The  coloured  breaks  without  the  Oiadow  bend 
round  if  in  the  fame  manner. 

2»5.  To  dbtninthe  more  (atii^faAory  proof  that 
rays  of  light  do  not  always  proceed  In  ftraight 
llneS)  but  really  bend,  in  pafling  1>y  the  edges  of 
bodies,  he  divcrfified  the  firft  of  the  Above  men- 
tioned eitperimeiits  in' the  following  manner.  He 
admitted  a  beam  of  light,  by  a  very  fmall  aper- 
ture,  into  a  darkened  room  as  before ;  and,  at  a 
great  diftapce  from  it,  he  fixed  a  plate  EF,/*-.  n. 
plate  149.  wi|h  a  fmall  aperture,  GH,  which  ad- 
.  mitted  only  a  part  of  the  beam  of  light,  and 
found,  that  when  the  light  tranfmitted  through 
this  plate  was  received  at  fome  di (lance  upon  a 
white  paper,  the  bafe  IK  was  confiderably  larger 
than  it  couljl  poffibly  have  been  made  by  rays  if- 
fuing  in  right  lines  through  the  two  apertures,  as 
the  other  ftraight  lines  drawn  clofe  to  theij^dges 
plainly  demon  ft  rale. 

ia6.  That  thofe  who  repeat  thefe  experiments 
may  not  be  difappointed,  F.  Grimaldl  gives  the 
following  inftru^tions.  The  fun's  light  muft  be 
very  intenfe,  and  the  apertures  through  whiqh  it 
Is  tranfmitted  very  narrow,  particularly  the  firft, 
CD,  and  the  white  paper,  IK,  on  which  it  is  re- 
ceived, muft  be  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from 
the  hole  GH ;  otherwife  it  will  not  much  exceed 
KG,  which  would  be  the  breadth  of  the  beam  of 
light  proceeding  in  ftrai);ht  lines.  He  genera Ity 
tnade  the  aperture  CD  y^^y  or  -j^^  parts  of  an  an- 
cient Roman  foot,  and  the  fecond  aperture,  GH, 
"iVar  or  ^% ;  and  the  dtftances  DG  and  GN  were 
at  le.ift  I  a  fuch  feet.  The  obfervation  was  made 
In  fummer,  when  the  atmofphere  was  free  from 
all  vapours,  and  about  mid-day.  He  alfo  made 
the  fame  experiment  that  has'  been  recited  from 
30r  Hooke. 

127.  Dechales  remarked,  that  if  fmall 
.  Scratches  be  made  in  any  piece  of  polifhed  metal, 
and  it  be  expofed  to  the  beams  of  the  fun  in  a 
-darkened  room,  it  will  reflect  the  rays  ftreaked 
with  colours  in  the  diredlion  of  the  fcratches ;  as 
Avill  appear  if  the  refleded  light  be  received  upbci 
^white  paper.  That  thefe  colours  are  not  produ- 
►ccd  by  refraction,  he  fays,  is  manifeft ;  for,  if  the 
/cratches  be  made  upon  glafs,  the  eflTed  will  be 
*the  fame;  and  in  this  cafe,  if  the  light  had  becen 
•refrafted  at  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  it  would  have 
i)cen  tranfmitted  through  It.  From  thefe,  ahd 
Kjther  obfervations,  he  concludes  that  colour  does 
•not  depend  upon  the  refraction  of  light  only,  nor 
mpon  many  other  circumftances,  which  he  enu- 
•cnerates  and  difcufles,  but  upon  the  intenfity  of 
ithe  light  only. 

^  128.  A  phenomenon  of  vifion,  obferved  by  M. 
?Db  LA  Hire,  requires  to  be  mentioned  here,  be- 
,caufe  the  hJleBiou  of  light  feems  to  fupply  the 
itru^  folution  of  it,  though  the  author  thought 
.otherwife.  When  we  look  at  a  candle,  or  any  lu- 
*mlnou5  body,  with  our  eyes  nearly  fhut,  rays  of 
•light  are  extended  firom  ;t,  in  feveral  direaions, 
rto  a  confiderablc  difjance,  like  the  tails  of  co- 
mets.   Thit  appearance  exercffed  tlie  fagacHy  of 
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JDefcartes  and  Rohault,  as  well  as  of  our  amber; 
but  all  three  feem  to  have  been  miftaken  with  rc- 
fpeA  to  it.  Descartes  afcribed  this  efted  to 
certain  wrinkles  in  the  furface  of  the  hamonrs  of 
the  eye.  '  Rohault  foys,  that  when  the  cye-lidi 
•are  nearly  clofed,  the  edges  of  thrm  ad  like  con- 
vex lenfes.  But  our  author  fays,  that  the  moif- 
ture  on  the  furface  of  the  eye,  adhering  partly  to 
the  eye  itfelf,  and  partly  to  the  edge  of  the  eye- 
lid,* makes  a  concave  mirror,  and  fo  difperfes  the 
rays  at  their  cntranceMuto  the  eye.  '  Bnt  the  true 
reafon  feema  to  be,  that  the  light  paffiag  among 
the  eyelaihes,  in  this  fituation  of  the  eye,  isio- 
fledcd  by  its  near  approach  to  them,  and  there- 
fore enters  the  eye  In  a  great  variety  of  diredions. 
The  two  former  of  thefe  opinions  are  objeded  to 
by  our  author. 

129.  The  experiments  of  Grihaldi  and  Dr 
HooRE  were  not  only  repeated  with  the  greaieft 
care  by  Sir  Isaac  Nbwtok,  but  carried  much 
farther  than  they  had  thought  of.  So  little  ofe 
bad  been  made  of  Gnmaldi's  obfervations,  that 
all  philofophers  before  Newton  had  afcribed  the 
broad  ihadows,  and  even  the  fringes  of  light 
which  he  defcribed^  to  the  ordinary  refiraAioDof 
the  air.  Sir  Ifaac  made  in  a  piece  of  lead  a  fmall 
hole  with  a  pin,  the  breadth  of  which  was  the 
4id  part  of  an  inch.  Through  this  hole  he  let 
into  his  darkened  chamber  a  beam  of  the  fon'i 
light ;  and  found  that  the  fhadows  of  hairs,  and 
other  flender  lubft.inces  placed  in  it,  were  con- 
fiderably broader  than  they  would  have  been  if 
the  rays  of  light  had  palTcd  by  tbofe  bodies  in 
right  lines.  He  therefore  concluded  that  they 
muft  have  pafied  as'they  are  reprefented  in/j^.  i. 
Plate  CCL.  in  which  X  reprefenta  a  fedion  ottbe 
hair,  and  AD,  BE,  &c.  rays  of  light  pafiing  by  at 
different  diftances  and  then  falling  upon  the  \n]l 
GQ.  §ince,  when  the  paper  Which  receives  the 
ray  is  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  hair,  the  flia- 
dow is  broad,  it  muft  follow,  that  the  hair  adts 
upon  the  rays  of  light  at  fome  confiderable  dif- 
tance from  it,  the  action  being  ftrongeft  on  thofc 
rays  whith  are  at  the  leaft  diftance,  and  growing 
weaker  and  weaker  on  thofe  which  are  farther 
off,  as  reprefented  in  this  figure ;  and  hence  it 
liappens,  that  the  fhadow  of  the  hair  is  much 
broader,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  of  the  pa- 
per from  the  hair,  when  it  is  tiearer  than  when  it 
is  at  a  greater  diftance.  He  found,  that  it  was  not 
material*  whether  the  hair  was  furrouoded  with 
air,  or  with  any  other  pellucid  fttbftaoce;  for, 
upon  repeating  the  experiment  with  the  hair  be- 
tween wetted  glafles,  he  found  the  fhadow  at  the 
fame  diftances  was  as  big  as  before.  Alio  the  iha- 
dows of  fcratches  made  in  polifhed  plates  of  glaf$, 
and  the  veins  in  the  glafs,  caft  the  like  broad  iha- 
dows :  fo  that  this  breadth  of  fhadow  muft  pro- 
ceed from  fome  other  caufe  than  the  refradtioo  of 
the  air. 

130.  The  fhadows  of  all  bodies,  metals,  ftonei, 
glafs,  wood,  horn,  ice,  Stc,  in  this  light  were  bor- 
dered with  three  parallel  fringes,  or  bands  of  co- 
loured light,  of  which  that  which  was  contiguous 
to  the  fhadow  was  the  broadeft  and  moft  lumi- 
nous, while  that  which  was  the  moft  remote  was 
the  narroweft,  and  fo  fafnt  as  not  ealily  to  be  vi- 
itble.    It  was  difficult  to  4iftm£«Hh  theSt  coUwrs 
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unlefs  when  the  VghX  fell  Tet7  obliquely  upon  a 
fmooth  paper>  or  fpnie  other  fmooth  white  body, 
fo  as  to  trake  them  iappear  much  broader  than 
they  wrouid^otherwJfe  have  dome;  but  in  thefe 
circumftaiKef,'  the  colours  were  plainly  viGble, 
and  in  tAe  foltirwing  order.  The  firft  or  inner- 
noft  fringe- 'vf^s  triolet,  and  deep  blue  next  the 
Ihadow,  li^ht-blUe,  green,  and  yellow  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  red  without.  The  ad  fringe  was  almoft 
contrgnioua  -to  th^  firft,  and' the  3d  to  the  3d ;  and 
both  w^re-bloe  within,  and  yellow  and  red  with- 
out; but' their  coW>«ra  were  very  faint,  efpecially 
thofe  of  the  3d.  The  colours,  therefore,  proceed- 
ed in  the  follow iog  order  from  the  ihadow;  vib- 
let,  indigo,  pale  blue^  green,  yellow,  red  $  blue, 
yellow,  red ;  pale  blue,  pale  yellow,  and,  red.  The 
(badows  made  by  fcratches  and  babbles  in  po- 
lifhed  plates  of  glafs,  were  bordered  with  the  like 
fringes  of  coloured  light.  By  looking  on  the  fan 
througlv  a  feather,  or  black  ribbon,  held  clofe  to 
the  eye,  feveral  rainbows  will  appear,  the  fhadows 
which  the  fibres  or  thi-eads  caft  on  the  retina  be* 
ing  bordered  with  the  like  fringes  of  colours. 
Meaforing  thefe  fringea  and  their  hitervals  with 
the  greateft  accuracy,  he  found  t)\e  former  to  be 
in  the  progreffion  of  the  ti umbers,  i,  y^. J,  1^  f , 
and  their  intervals  to  be  in  the  fame  progreffion 
with  them,  that  is,  the  fringes  and  their  intervals 
together  to  be  it)  continual  prOgref&on  of  the 
numbers  -i,  j^  §>  i/  S"*  -V^  4>  v'f  1  or  thereabouts. 
And  thefe  proportions  held  the  f^me  very  nearly 
at  all  diflances  from  the  bair,  the  d^rk  intervals 
of  the  fringes  being  as  broad  in  proportion  to  the 
breadth  of  the  fringes  at  their  firft  appearance  as 
afterwards,  at  great  diltancesfrom  the  hair, though 
not  fo  dark  aiid  diiioAtf 

13 X.  In  Sir  Ifaac's  next  obfervationy  we  fitid  a 
very  remarkable  and  curious  appearance,  prett|r 
fimilar  to  the  one  noticoi  by  Dr  Hooke,  }  lii'^ 
111.  The  fun  fhining  into'  his  darkened  chamber, 
through  a  hole  i  of  an  inch  broad,  he  placed,  at 
the  diftance  of  i  or  3  fe^  from  the  hole,  a  fheet 
of  pafteboard,  black  on  both  fides ;  in  the  middle 
of  it,  he  made  a  hole  about  i  of  ao  inch  fquare, 
for  the  light  tapafs  through ;  behind  the  hole,  he 
faftjncd  to  the  pafteboard  the  blade  of  a  iharp 
knife,  to  intercept  fome  part  of  the  light'  which 
pafTed  through  the  hole.  Th«  planes  of  the 
pafteboard  and  bladef  of  tRe  knife  were  parallel  to 
one  another,  and  perpendiculftf  to  the  rays ;  and 
when  they  were  fo  placed  that  none  of  the  light 
fell  on  the  pafteboard,  but  all  of  it  pafTed  through 
the  hole  to  the  kttiff,  and  there  part  of  it  fell  up- 
on the  blade  of  the  knife,  ahd  part  df  it  pafTed  by 
its  edge,  he  let  th^t  part  of  the  light  which  palTed 
by,  fall  ori  a  white  paper,  a  or  3  feet  beyond  the 
knife,  and  there  faw  two  ftreams  of  faint  light 
fhoot  out  both  w«y»fVom  the  beam  of  light  into 
the  ihadow,  Kke  the  tails  of  comets.  But  becaufe 
the  fan's  direA  light,  by  Its  brightiiefs  upon  the 
paper,  obfcured  thefe  faint  'fti*eaflie,'"fo  that  he 
could  fcarce  fee  them,' he  made  k  little  hole  in  the 
midft  of  the  paper  for  that  light  to  pafs  through 
and  fall  on  a  black  cloth  behind  it ;  and  then  he 
faw  the  two  ftfreams  plainly.  They  were  like  one 
another, and  pretty  nearly  equal  in  length,  breadth, 
and  quantity  of  light.  Their  light,  at  that  end 
which  was  next  to  the  fun's  direct  light,  was  pretty 
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ftrong  for  the  fpace  cf  about xi*  of  an  inch,  or  ^ 
of  an  inch,  and  decreafed  gradually  till  it  became, 
infenfible.  The  whole  length  of  each  of  thefe 
ftreams,  meafured  upon  the  paper,  at  3  feet  from  - 
the  knife,  Was  about  6  or  8  inches;  fo  that  it  fub- 
tended  an  ai%)e,  at  the  edge  of  the  knifb,  of  about 
xo°  Or  ll^  or  at  moft  14^  Yet  fometiraes  he 
thought  he  faw  it  ftioot  3^  or  4^  farther ;  bort  with 
a' light  fo  very  faint,  that  he  could  hardly  perceive 
it.  This  light  he  fufpe^ed  might,  in  part,  arife 
ftom  fome  other  caufe  than  the  two  ftreams.  For, 
placing  his  eye  in  that  light,  beyond  the  end  of  , 
that  ftream  which  was  behind  the  knife,  and  look- 
ing towards  the  knife,  he  could  fee  a  line  of  light 
upon  its  edge;  and  that  not  only  when  his  eye 
was  in  the  line  of  the  ftreams,  but  alfo  when  it 
was  out  of  that  line,  either  towards  the  point  of 
the  knife,  or  towards  the  handle.  This  line  of 
light  appeared  contiguous  to  the  edge  of  the  knife, 
and  was  narrower  than  the  light  of  the  innermoft: 
fringe,  and  narroweft  when  his  eye  was  fartheft 
from  the  direct  light ;  and  therefore'  fe'emed  Xq  pafs 
between  the  light  of  that  fringe  and  the  edge  of 
the  knife ;  and  that  which  pafTbd  neareft  the  edge 
feemed  to  be  moft  bent,  though  not  all  of  it.  He 
then  placed  another  knife  by  the  former,  fo  thiit 
their  edges  might  be  parfttlel,  and  look  towards 
one  another,  and  that  the  beam  of  light  might  fall 
upon  both  the  knives,  and  fome  part  of  it  pafs  bc-« 
tween  their  edges.  In  this  fituation  he  obferved, 
that  when  the  diftance  of  their  edges  was  about 
the  400th  part  of  an  inch,  the  ftream  divided  in  | 
the  middle,  and  left  a  fliadow  between  the  two 
parts.  This  ihadow  was  fo  black  and  dark,  that 
allfthe  light  which  pafTed  between  the  knives  feem- 
ed to  be  beht  and  turned  afide  to  the  one  hand  or 
the  other ;  and  as  the  knives  ftitl  approached  one 
another,  the  fhadow  grew  broader,  and  the  ftreams 
fhorter  next  to  it,  till  upon  the  conta<5tt>f  the 
knives,  all  the  light  vanifhed. 

r3i.  Prom  this  experiment  he  concludes,  thst 
the  light  which  is  leaft  bent,  and  which  goes  to 
the  inward  ends  of  the  ftreams,  pafTes  by  th^  edges 
of  the  knives  at  the  greateft  diftance ;  and  this 
diftance,  when  the  ihadow  began  to  appear  be- 
tween the  ffre^ms,  was  about  the -800th  part  of  an 
inch  ;  aud  the  light  which  pafled  by  the  edges  of 
the  knives,  at  diftances  ftill  Icfs  and  lefs,  was  more 
and  more  faint,  and  went  to  thofe  parts  of  the 
ftreams  which  were  farther  from  the  direct  light; 
becaufe,  when  the  knives  approached  one  another  - 
till  they  touched,  thofe  parts  of  the  ftreams  va- 
nifhed laft  which  were  fartheft  from  the  direA 
Tight.  In  the  experiment  of  one  knife  only,  the 
coloured  fringes  did  not  appear ;  but,  on  account 
of  the  breadth  of  the* hole  in  the  window,  becan^b 
fo  broad  as  to  run  into  one  another,  and,  by  join- 
ing, to  niakeone  continued  light  in  the  beginning 
of  the  ftreams;  but  in  the  laft  experiment;  a$  the 
knives  approached  one  another,  a  litUe  before  the 
fhadow  appeared  between  the  two  ftreams,  The 
fringes  began  to  appear  on  the  inner  ends  of  the 
ftreams,  on -either  fide  of  the  diredt  light ;  3  on 
one  fide,  made  by  the  edge  of  one  "knife,  and  3  on 
the  other  fide,  made  by  the  edge  of  the  other 
knife.  They  were  moft  diftind  when  ^ii*- 1***'***^ 
were  placed  at  the  greateft  diftance  IVom '  ^^  *HWe 
in  the  wiodowi  and  became  ftill  more  io  b;  -r^a- 
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king  the  hole-lefs ;  To  that  he  could  foroettmes  fee 
a  faint  trace  of  a  4tb  fringe  b^ond  the  3  above- 
mentioned:  and  as  the  knives  approached  one 
another,  the  fringes  grew  more  diftin^  and  lar- 
ger, till  they  vanilhed;  the  outertnoft  vaniihtQg 
firft,  and  the  innermoft  laft.  After  they  were  aU 
vaniihedy  and  the  line  of  light  which  was  in  the 
middle  betwfien  them  was  grown  very  broadt  ex- 
tending itfelf  on  both  fides  into  the  ftreams  of 
light  defcrtbed  before,  the  above-mentioned  (ha- 
dow  began  to  appear  in  the  middle  of  this  light* 
and  to  divide  it  along  the  micldle  into  two  lines  of 
light,  ind  increafed  till  all  the  light  vaniOied.  This 
enlargemient  of  the'fringes  was  fo  greats  that  the 
rays  which  went  to  the  innermoft  fringe  feemed 
to  be  bent  about  20  times  more  when  the  fringe 
was  ready  to  vani(ht  than  when  one  of  the  knives 
was  taken  away. 

133.  From  both  thefe  experiments  compared 
together,  Sir  Ifaac  concludes,  that  the  light  of 
the  firft  fringe  pafled  by  the  edge  of  the  knife  at  a 
diftance  greater  than  the  Sooth  part  of  an  inch ; 
that  the  light  of  the  ad  pafled  by  the  edge  of  the 
knife  at  a  greater  diftance  than  the  light  of  the 
fidt  fringe,  and  that  of  the  3d  at  a  greater  diftanoe 
than  that  of  the  id ;  and  that  the  light,  of  which 
the  ftreams  above- ndentioned  confifted,  pafled  by 
the  edges  of  the  knives  at  lefs  diftances  than  that 
of  any  of  the  fringes* 

134.  He  then  got  the  edges  of  two  knives  ground 
taruly  ftraight,  and  pricking  their  points  into  a 
board,  fo  that  their  edges  might  look  towards  one 
-another,  and,- meeting  near  their  points,  contain  a 
re»ftilifiear  angle,  he  fattened  their  handles  toge- 
ther, to  make  the  angle  invariable.  The  diftance 
of  the  edges  of  the  knives  from  one  another,  4 
inches  from  the  angular  point,  where  the  edges  of 
the  kdives  met,  was  the  8th  part  of  an  inch  ;  fo 
that  the  angle  contained  by  their  edges  was  about 
1°  54'.  The  knives  being  thus  ^zed. together,  he 
placed  them  in  a  beam  of  the  fun's  light  let  into 
his  darkened  chamber,  through  a  hole  -the  4 ad 
part  of  an  inch  wide,  10  or  13  fe^t  from  the  hole; 
and  he  let  t^  light  which  pafled  between  their 
edges  fill  very  obliquely  qn  a  fmooth  white  ruler> 
\  inch,  or  an  inch,  mxn  the  knives ;  and  there  be 
JTaw  the  fringes  made  by  the  two  edges  of  the 
knives- run  along  the  edges  of  the  ihadows  of  the 
knives,  in  Hnes  parallel  to  thofe  edges,  without 
growing  fenGbly  broader,  till  they  met  in  angles 
equal  to  the  angle  contained  by  the  edges  of  the 
knives;  and  where  they  met  and  joined,  they 
ended ^  without  crofling  one  another.  But  if  the 
ruler  was  held  at  a  much  grieater  diftance.from 
the  knives,  the  fringes,  where  they  were  farther 
from  the  place  of  their  meeting,  were  a  little  parr 
rower,^  and  they  became  (bm^thing  broader  as 
they  approached  nearer  to  one  another,  and  after 
they  n^iet,  they  crofled  one  another,  and  then  be- 
came much  broader  than  before.  jProm  thefe  ob- 
fervations  he  concluded,  that  the  diftances  at 
which  the  light  compofing  the  fringes  pafled  by 
the  knives,  were  not  increafed  or  altered  by  the 
approach  of  the  knives,  but  that  the  angles,  in 

•  which  the  rays  were  there  bent,  were  much  in- 
^  creafed  by  that  approach ;  and  that  the  knife 
'  which  was  neareft  to  any  ray,  determined  which 
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way  the  ray  ihould  be  bent,  but  that  the  other 
knife  increafed  the  bending. 

135.  When  the  rays  fell  very  obliquely  upon 
the  ruler,  at  the  diftance  of  a  ^d  part  of  air  inch 
from  the  knives,  the  dark  line  between  Ihe  firft 
and  ad  fringe  of  the  fiiadow  of  one  knifey^aod.the 
dark  line  between  the  firft  and  ad  fringe  of  the 
fliadow  of  the  other  knife,  met  one  another*  at 
the  diftance  of  the  5th  part  of  an  inch  from  the 
end  of  the  Kght  which  pafled  between  the  knives, 
where  their  edges  met  one  another;  fo  that  the 
diftance  of  the  edges  of  the  kaivesi  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  dark  lines,  was  the  i6oth  part  of  an 
inch  s  and  one  half  of  that  light  pafled  by  the  edge 
of  «ne  knife,  at  a  diftance  not  greater  than  the 
a^oth  part  of  an  inch,  and,  falling  upon  the  pa- 
per, made  theiringes  or  the  ftiadow  of  that  knife ; 
wiiile  the  other  half  pafled  by  the  edge  of  the  other 
knife,  at  a  diftance  not  greater  than  the^aothpait 
of  an  inch,  and,  falling  upon  the  pq»er,  made  the 
fringes  of  the  ihadow  of  the  other  knife.  But  if 
the  paper  was  held  at  a  diftance  from  the  knifes 
greater  than  the  3d  part  of  an  inch;  the  dark  lines 
above  mentioned  met  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
the  5th  part  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the  light 
which  pafled  between  the  knives,  at  the  meeticg 
of  their  edges ;  fo  that  the  light  which  fell  upon 
the  paper  where  thofe  dark  lines  met  pafled  be- 
tween the  knives,  where  their  edges  were  farther 
diftant  than  the  »6oth  part  of  an  inch.  For  at 
another  time,  when  the  two  knives  were  8  feet 
and  5  inches  from  the  little  hole  in  the  window, 
the  light. which  fell  upon  the  paper  where  the 
above-mentioned  dark  lines  met  pafled  between 
fhe  knives,  where  the  diftance  between  their  edges 
was,  as  in  the  following  table,  at  the  diftances  from 
the  paper  there  noted : 


Diftances  between  the 
edges  of  the  knives  in 
millefimal  parts  of  an 
inch. 

PtOia 

0,010 

0,0^4 
o>o57 
0,081 
0,087 


136.  Diftances  of  the  pa- 
per from  the  knives  in 
inches. 

\ '4    . 

«f 
3* 
96 
13X 

•  138.  From  theic  obfervations  he  concluded,  that 
the  light  which  makes  the  fringes  upon  the  paper 
is  not  the  fame  light  at  all  diftances  of  the  paper 
from  the  knives;  but  that,  when  the  paper  is  held 
near  the  knives,  the  fringes  are  made  by  light  which 
pafles  by  the  adges  of  the  knives  at  a  lefs  diftance, 
apd.  is  more  bent  than  when  the  paper  is  held  at  a 
greater  diftance  from  the  knives. 

138.  When  the  fringes  of  the  ihadows  of  the 
knives  fell  perpendicularly  upon  the  paper,  at  a 
great  diftance  hrom  the  knives,  they  were  in  the 
form  of  hyperbolas,  their  dimenfions  being  as  fol- 
lows. L^  CA,  CB,  (jSg.  %,  pi.  sjo.)  reprefent 
lines  dr^wn  upon  the  paper,  parallel  to  the  edges 
of  the  knives ;  and  b^ween  which  all  the  light 
lyould  fall  if  it  fuffered  no  inflexion.  D£  is  a 
right  line  drawn  through  C,  making  the  angles 
ACD,  BCE,  equal  to  one  another,  and  termina- 
ting all  the  light  which  falis  upon  the  paper,  from 
the  point  where  the  edges  of  the  knives  meet. 

Then 
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Then^  i  i^  fi  U  and  j?  /  «,  will  be  3  hyperbolical 
lines,  Teptefent^ng  the  boundaries  of  the  fh'adow 
of  one  of  the  kniTes,  the  dark  line  between  the 
firftand  id  fridges  of  that  fhadow,  and  the  dark 
line  between  the  ad'  and  3d  fringes  of  the  fame 
ftadow.  ATfo  j«>,  jk^  and  x/r,  will  be  3  other 
hyperbolical  lines,  reprefenting  the  boundaries  of 
the  ftiadow  of  the  other  knife,  the  dark  line  be- 
tween the  tft  and  »d  fringes  of  that  fhadow,  and 
the  dark  fine  between  the  jid  and  3d  fringes  of 
the  fame  Ihadow.  Thefc  3  hyperbolas  are  fimf- 
lar,  and  equal  to- the  former  3,  and  crofs  them  in 
the  poinft  i\  k,  and  /;  fb  that  the  fhadows  of  the 
knives  are  terminated^  and  diftinguiihedfrom  the 
firft  luminous  firingej),  by  the  lines  eh  and  xip^  till 
the  meeting  and  cmffing  of  the  fringes ;  and  thdn. 
thofe  lines^-crofs  the  fringes  in  the  form  of  dark 
lines  tenninating  the  firft  luminous  fringes  on  tlie 
iniide,  and  diftinguifiiing  them  from  another 
Itghti'  which  t)egin8  to  appear  at  /,  and  illuminates 
all  the  triangular  fpace  ip  DEj,  comprehended  by 
thefe  dark  lines  and  the  right  line  DE.  Of  theie 
byperbolat  oneafymptote  is  the  line  DE,  and  the 
other  afyinptotes  are  parallel  to  the  lines  CA  and 
CB.  The  fun  (hining  into  his  darkened  rootn 
through  the  fmall  bole  mentioned  above,  he  pla« 
ced  at  the  hole  a  prifm  to  refra^the  light,  and 
to  form  00  the  oppofite  wall  the  coloured  image 
of  the  fun ;  and  be  found,  that  the  (hadows  of  all 
bodies  hfld  in  the  coloured  light  b^ ween  the 
prifm  and  the  wall,  were  borderol  with  fringes  of 
the  colour  of  that  light  in  which  they  were  held ; 
and  comparing  the  fringes  made  in  the  fereral 
coloured  lights,  he  found,  that  thofe  made  in  the 
red  light  were  the  largeft,  thofe  made  in  the  vio- 
let were  the  leaft,  and  thofe  made  in  the  green 
were  of  a  middle  bignefs:  For  the  fringes  with 
whif  h  the  fliadow  of  a  man's  hair  were  bordered, 
being  meafured  crofs  the.  fhadow,  at  fix  inches 
from  the  hair,  the  diftance  between'  the  middle 
and  moft  luminous  part  of  the  firft  or  innermoft 
fringe  on  <Hie  fide  of  the  Ihadow,  and  that  of  the 
like  fringe  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ihadow,  was 
in  the  full  red  light  ^,    of  an  inch,  and  in  the 

full  violet  Jg,  The  lik6  diftance  between  the 
middle  and  moft  luminous  parts  of  the  %d  fringes 
on  either  fide  of  the  Ihadow,  was  in  the  full  red 
%bt  iVf  ^nd  the  violet  -sV  o^  ^^  ii^ch ;  and  theTe 
diftances  of  the  fringes  held  the  lame  proportion 
at  all  diftances  from  the  hair,  without  any  fenfible 
variation. 

X39.  From  thefe  obfervations  it  was  evident, 
that  the  rays  which  made  the*  fringes  in  the  red 
light,  pafied1>y  the  hair  at  a  greater  diftance  thap 
thofe  which  made  the  like  fringes  in  the  violet ; 
fo  that  the  hair,  in  caufing  thefe  fringes,  adted 
alike  upon  the  red  light  or  leaft  refrangible  rays  at 
a  greater  diftance,  and  upon  the  violet  or  moft  re- 
frangible rays  at  a  lefs  diftance ;  and  thereby  oc- 
cafioned  fringes  of  different  fizes,  without  znj 
change  in  the  colour  of  any  fort  of  light.  It  may 
therefore  be  concluded,  that  when  the  hair  in  the 
firft  obfervation  was  held  in  the  white  beam  of 
the  fun's  light,  and  caft  a  ihadow  which  was  bor- 
dc:ri  with  three  fringes  of  coloured  light,  thofe 
colours  pofe  not  from  any  new  modifications  im- 
prefled  upon  the  rays  of  light  by  the  hair,  but 
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only  from  the  various  inflexions  whereby  the  fc- 
veral  forts  of  rays  were  feparated  from  one  ana>K 
ther,  which  before  feparation,  by  the  mixture  of 
all  their  colours,  compofed  the  white  beam  of  the* 
fun's  light ;  but,  when  feparated,  compofed  lights; 
of  the  feveral  colours  which  they  are  originally 
difpofed  to  exhibit.  \ 

140.  The  firft  perfon  who  purfued  any  experi- 
ments fimilar  to  thofe  of  Newton  on  infleded 
light,  was  M.  Maraldi  }  whofe  obfervations 
chiefly  refpedt  the  infled;ion  of  light  towards  other 
bodies,  whereby  their  (hadows  are  partially  illu- 
minated; and  many  of  the  circumftances  which* 
he  noticed  relating  to  it  are^well  worthy  of  atten-^ 
tion.  He  exppfed  in  the  light  of  the  fun  a  cylin« 
der  of  wood  3  feet  lopg,  and  6^  lines  in  diame- 
ter 5  when  its  fhadow,  l^ng  received  upon  a  pa-' 
per  held  dofe  to  it,  was  everywhere  equally  black 
and  well  defined,  and  continued  to  be  fo  to  the 
diftance  of  93  inches  from  it.  At  a  greater  dif- 
tance the  fhadow  appeared  to  be  of  two  diff*erent 
denfities ;-  for  the  two  extremities  of  the  ihadow» 
in  the  direAion  of  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  wer6 
terminated  by  two  dark  ftrokes,  a  little  more  tbanr 
a  Ime  in  breadth.  Within  thefe  dark  lines  there 
was  a  faint  light,  equally  difperfed  through  the 
ihadow,  which  formed  an  uniform  pcnumbraf. 
much  lighter  than  the  dark  ftrokes  at  the  extre- 
mity, or  than  the  Ihadow  received  near  the  cylin* 
der;  This  appearance  is  reprefented  in  plate  2S0% 
fig.  3*  As  the- cylinder  was  removed  to  a  greater 
diftance  from  the  paper,  the  two  bla(;k  lines  con- 
timi'ed  to  be  neariy  of  the  fame  breadth,  and  the 
fame  degree  of  obicurity ;  but  the  penumbra  in 
the  middle  grew  lighter,  and  its  breadth  dimi- 
niihed,  fo  that  the  two  dark  lines  at  the  extremity 
of  the  ihadow  aj^roached  one  another,  till,  at  the 
diftance  of  60  inches,  they  coincided,  and  the  pe- 
numbra in  the  middle  entirely  vaniihed.  At  a 
ftill  greater  diftance,  a  faint  penumbra  was  vifi« 
ble ;  but  it  was  ill  defined,  and  grew  broader  as 
the  cylinder  was  removed  farther  off,  but  was 
fenfible  at  a  very  great  diftance.  A  narrow  and 
faint  penumbra  was  alfo  feen  on  the  outfide  of 
the  dai;|k  ihadow.  And  on  the  outfide  of  this^ 
there  was  a  trad  more  ftrongly  illuminated  than 
the  reft  of  the  paper.  The  breadth  of  the  exter- 
nal penumbra  increafed  with,  the  diftance  of  the 
ihadow  from  the  cylinder,  and  the  breadth  of  the 
tradt  of  light  on  the  outfide  of  it  was  alfo  enlar- 
ged ;  but  it|  fplendour  diminifhed  with  the  dif- 
tance. 

t4i.  He  repeated  t{iefe  experim^ts  with  3  other 
cylinders  of  different  dimenfidns ;  and  from  them 
all  he  inferred,  that  every  opaque  cylindrical 
body,  expofed  to  the  light  of  the  fun,  makes 
a  ftiadow  which  is  black  and  dark  to  the  diftance 
of  38  to  45  diameters  of  the  cylinder  which  forms 
it;  and  that,  at  a  greater  diftance,  the  middle 
part  begins  to  be  illuminated  in  the  manner  def- 
cribed  above.  Other  rays  were  deflected  from 
the  body,  and  formed  a  ftrong  light  on  the  out- 
fide of  the  fhadow,  and  which  might  at  the  fame 
time  contribute  to  dilute  the  outer  fhadow,  though 
he  fuppofed  that  penumbra  to  be  occafioned  prin- 
cipally by  that  part  of  the  paper  not  being  en- 
lightened, except  by  a  part  of  the  fuh's  difk  only, 
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according  to  the  kn^Mvn  principles  of  optics.  The. 
fiuae  experiments  be  made  with  globus  of  feveral 
diameters ;  but  he  found,  that,  whereas  the  (ha- 
dows  of  the  cylinders  did  not^.^Jifappear  but  at 
the  diflaoce  of  41  of  their  diameters,  thofe  of  the 
globes  were  not  vifible  beyond  15  of  their  diame- 
ters; which  he  thought  was  owing  to  the  light 
l^eing  infleded  on  every  fide  of  a  globe^  atid  con- 
fequeotly  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  dlfp^rfe  the 
ihadows.  fooner  than  in  the  cafe  of  the  cylinders. 
In  all  thefe  cafes,  the  penumbra  occafiooed  by  the 
infle<fted  light  began  to  be  vifible  ;ita.  leUdiff 
tance  from  the  body  in  the  ftrooger  light  ofthe 
fun  than  in  a  weaker,  on  account  of  the  greater 
quantity  of  rays  infle^ed  in  thofe  circumftances. 

t43.  M.  Maraldi.  being  fenfible  that  the  a- 
bove-  mentioned  phenomena  of  the  (hadows  were 
csufed  by  tnfleAed  Hght,  was-  induced  to  give 
more  particular  attention  tp  this  remarkable  pro*> 
perty,  and  to  repeat  the  experiments  of  GrimaU 
diand  Sir  Ifaac  NeWton  in  a  darkened  room^  In 
doing  this,  he  obferved,  that,  betides  the- enlarged . 
ihadow  of  a  hair,  a  fine  needle,  &c.'  the  bright 
gleam  of  light  that  bordered  it,  and  the  3  colonr- 
ed  rings  next  to  this  enlightened  part,  when  the 
ftadow  was  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
hair,  the  dark  central  ihadow  was  divided  in ^he 
middle  by  a  mixture  of  light ;  and  that  It  ^as  not 
of  the  fame  denfity,  except  when  it  wski  very,  near 
the  h^ir.  This  new  appearance  is  exadly  fiitiilar  to 
what  he  had  obferved  with  refpedtothefliadows 
Hi  the  open  day-li^i^ht  above-mentioned.  . 

ii43.  Having  placed  a< bridle  in  the  rays  of  the 
fun,  admitted  into  a  dark  chamber  b^  a  fmall  hole, 
at  the  diftance  of  9  feet  from  the  hole,,  it  made  a 
Ihadow,  which,  being  received  at  5  or  6  ieef  from 
the  objed,  he  obierved  to  con  lift  of  feveral  (breaks 
of  light  and  (hade.  The  middle  part  was  a  faint 
penumbra,  bordered  by  a  darker  ihadow,  and  af- 
ter that  by  a  narrower  penumbra ;  next  to  which 
was  a  light  ftreak  brbader  .than  the  dark  part, 
and  next  to  the  ftreak  of  Hght,  the  red,  Tioiet, 
and  blue  colours  were  feen  as  in  the  ihadow  ^of 
the  hair.  He  alfo  placed,  in  the  fai^e  rays,  fere- 
ral  needles  of  diiferent  fizes ;.  but  the  app«arandies 
were  fo  exceedingly  various  and  fingular,  that  he 
does  not  recite  them:.  He  expofed  in  the  rays  of 
the  fun  admitted  by  a  (mall  hole  into  a  dark 
chamber,  a  plate  two  inches  long,  and  a  tittle 
more  than  half  a  line  broad.  This  plate  being 
fixed  perpendicularly  to  the  rays,  at  the  diftance 
of  nine  feet  from  the  hole,  a  faint  light  was  fe^ 
uniformly  difpgvfed  over  the  ihadow,  when  it 
was  received  perpendicularly  to  it,  and  very  ne^n 
The  ihadow  of  the  fame  plate  being  received  at 
the  diftance  of  t\  feet,  was  divided  into  four  -very 
narrow  black  ftreaks,  feparated  by  fmall  lighter  in«> 
tervals  equal  to  them.  The  boundaries  of  this 
ihadow  on  each  fide  had  a  penumbra,  which  was 
terminated  by  a  very  ftrong  light,  next  to  uhich 
were  the  colon  red  ilreaks  of  r«],  violet,  and  blue, 
as  before.    This  is  reprefented  in  Plate  %so,fg.  4. 

144.  The  fliadow  of  the  fame  plate,  at  4^  ftct 
diftance  from  it,  was  divided  into  two  black  ftreaks 
only,  the  two  outermoft  having  difappeaied,  ae  in 
Jig,  5  ;  but  thefe  two  Wack  ftreaks  which  remain* 
ed  were  broader  thaa  before,  and  feparated  by  a 
lighter  ihade,  twice  as  broad  as  one  of  the  fgrmcr 


black  ftreaks,  when  the  ((ladQw  wat  taken  at  «^ 
feet*  This  penumbra  in  the  middle  had  a  tin^e  of 
TtA^  After  the  two  blaci;' j||;res^: there  appeared 
a  pretty  ftrong  penumbra,  terminated  by  the  two 
ftreaks  of  light,  which  were  now  (kkmcI  and  (plen- 
did,  after  which  followed  the  coloured  ftreaks. 
A  3d  plate,  %  inches  long  and  a.Une  broad,  t>eiDg 
placed  like  the  former,  14  feet  from  tlie.bole  by 
which  the  rays  of  the  fun  wci^  admi|ted,  iu  iha- 
dow being  received  perpendicul>>^ly  very  near  the 
piate,  was  illuminated  by  4  faint  light,  equally  dif. 
p^rfed,  as  in  the  preceding  plate.  J^t  being  re- 
ceived at  13  feet  from  the  plate,  fix  ftsall  bUck 
ftreaks  began  to  be  vifible,  as  in^?«  6.  At  17 
feet  from  the  plate,  the  black  ftre^Us.were  broad- 
er, more  diftin^t)  and  more  feparated  from  the 
ftreaks  that  were  lefs  dark.  At  4%  feet  fiom  the 
plate,  only  two  black  ftreaks  were  icen  in  \Ja& 
middle  of  the  penumbra,  as  in  fy.  7.  This  mid« 
die  penumbra  between  the  two  Mack  ftreaki^  was 
tinged  with  red.  Ntot  to  the  black  ftreaks  then: 
always  appeared  the  ftreaks  of  light,  vviiich  were 
bro^,  and. the  coloured  ftreaks  next  to  them. 
Receiving  the  ihadow  of  the  fame  plate  at  the  dif. 
tanoe  of  f%  feet,  the  appearances  were  the  fame  as 
iq.the  former  fiuiation,  except  that  the  two  bUck 
ftreaks  were  broader,  and  the  interval  between 
them«  pccvpied  by  the  penumbra,  was  broader 
alfo,  and  tinned  with  a  dwper  red. 

.ii45>.  In  the  fame  rays  of  the  fun  he  placed  dif- 
ferent pUt<6,  larger  than  the  former,  one  of  them 
a  line  and  a  half,  another  two  lines,  another  j  lines 
broad,  &C.  but  receiving  their  fli ado ws  upon  pa- 
per, he*  coukl  not  p^ceive  in  them  thofe  ftreaks 
of  iaint  light  which  he  had  obierved  in  the  iba- 
dows  of  the  fmall  plates^  though  he  received  tbefe 
ftiadows  at  the  diftance  of  56'feet,  Nothing  was 
feen  but  a  weak  light,  equally  diffufed  as  in  the 
(hadows  of  the  two  fmalleft  plates,  received  very 
near  them.  The  ftreaks  of  light  in  the  fliadows 
of  needles  of  .a  aiiddliDg  file,  our  author  aicribed 
to  the  rays  of  light  which  are  infleded  at  diftereot 
diftaooes  from  the  bodies ;  and  he  imagined  that 
their  croiFing  onfc  another  was  fuftici^t  t^  account 
for  the  variations  obfervable  in  them  at  different 
diftances.  The  extraordinary  fize  ofthe  fhadows 
of  thefe  fmall  fuliftandes  M.  Maraldi  thought  to 
be  occafibned  by  the  ihadow  from  the  enlightened 
part  of  thefky^  added  to  that  v^hich  was  made  by 
the  light  of  the  fun,  and  alfo  to  a  vortex  occafion- 
*cA  by  *he  ch-culation  of  the  inflected  light  behind 
the  objedt.   ^  ' 

146.  M.  Maraldi  having  made  the  preceding 
experiments  upon  fingle  long  fubftances,  had  the 
curlofity  to  place  two  of  them  fo  as^ocrofs  one 
another  in  a  beam  of  the  fun's  light.  The  ihadows 
of  two  hairs  placed  in  this*  manner,  a'n'd  received 
at  furte  diftance  from  them,  apt>eared  to  be  paint- 
ed reciprocally  one  upim  another,  fo  that  the  ob- 
fcure  part  of  one  of  them  was  viiible  upon  the  ob- 
fcure  part;  if  the  other.  The  ftreaks  of  light  alfo 
crofled  one  another,  and  the  coloured  ftreaks  did 
the  fame.  Having  placed  a  needle  and  a  hair  crof- 
fing  one  another,  theif  fliadows^  at  the  fame  dif- 
tance, exhibited  the  fame  appearances  as  the  iha- 
dows of  the  two  hairs,  though  the  ihadow  c.'thc 
needle  was  the  ftronger.  He  alfo  placed  in  iHe 
rays  ofthe  fun  a  briftie  and  a  plate  of  iron  a  line 
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thick,  Co  that  their  crofled  one  another  obliqnely ) 
and  when  their  fhadows  were  received  at  the  fame 
diftancf « the  light  and  dark  ftreaks  of  the  fhadov 
of  the  brittle  were  vlfible  fo  far  as  the  ihadow  of 
the  plate  on  the  fide  of  the  acute  angle,  but  not 
on  the  fide  of  the  obtufe  angle,  whether  the  brittle 
or  the  plate  were  placed  next  to  the  rays.  The 
plate  madca  fliadow  fufficfently  dark,  divided  in- 
to fix  black  ftreaks;  and  thefe  were  again  dividet^ 
by  as  many  light  ones  equal  to  them ;  and  yet  all 
the  ftreaks  belonging  to  the  fhadow  of  the  briftle 
were  vifible  upon  it,  as  inJSg.  8, 

147.  M.  Maxaldi  cxpofed  federal  fmall  globes 
in  the  light  of  the  fun  in  his  dark  chamber,  and 
compared  their  ihadows  with  thofe  of  the  lone 
fubftances,  as*  he  had  done  in  the  day-ligfaty  and 
the  appearances  Were  ftill  fimilw.  There'  was 
much  mone  light  in  the  fliadows  of  the  globes  than 
in  thofe  of  the  cylinders,  not  only  when  they  were 
both  of  ao  equal,  diameter,  but  vilien  that  of  the 
globe  was  larger  than  that  of  the  cylinder,  and  the 
(badows  of  both  the  bodies  were  received  at  the 
&me  diftance.  He  could  perceive  no  difference  of 
light  in  the  ihadows  of  the  plates  which  were  a 
iittle  more  than  one  line  broad,  though  they  were 
received  at  the  diftance  of  7»  feet ;  but  he  could 
eafily  fee  a  difference  of  fliades  in  thofe  of  the 
globesy  taken  at  the  fame  diftance,  though  they 
were  a^  lines  in  diameter.  To  explain  the  co- 
lours at  the  edges  of  thefe  fliadows,  he  contrived 
to  throw  fome  of  the  ihadows  upon  others ;  and 
the  following  obfervations,  though  they  did  not 
enable  him  to  accomplifh  what  he  intended,  are 
worth  reciting  :  Having  thrown  feveral  of  the  fi- 
inilar  colours  upon  one  another,  and  thereby  pro- 
duced a  tinge  more  lively  than  before,  he  threw 
the  gleam  of  light,  which  always  intervened  be- 
tween  the  colours  and  the  darker  part  of  the  flia- 
dow,  upon  different  parts  of  other  Ihadows ;  ^d 
obfervedt  that,  when  it  fell  upon  the  exterior 
penumbra  made  by  another  needle,  it  produced  a 
beautiful  lky*blue  colour,  almoft  like  that  which 
was  produced  by  two  blu^  colours  thrown  to* 
gether.  When  the  fame  gleach  of  light  fell  upon 
the  deeper  (hadow  in  the  middle,  it  produced  a 
red  colour.  He  placed  two  plates  of  iron,  each 
3  or  4  lines  broad,  very  near  one  another,  but 
with  a  very  fmall  interval  between  them;  and 
having  placed  them  in  the  rays  of  the  fuus  and 
received  {heir  ihadows  at  15  or  %o  feet  from 
them,  he  iaw  no  light  between  them  but  a  con- 
tinned  ibadow,  in  the  middle  of  which  were  fome 
ftreaks  of  a  lively  purple,  parallel  to  one  another, 
and  ieparated  by  other  black  ftreaks;  but  be- 
tween tbem  there  were  other  ilreaks,  both  of  a 
very  faint  green,  and  alfo  of  a  pale  y§Uow* 

148.  Among  thofe  who  followed  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton in  bis  obfervations  on  the  inflexion  of  light, 
we  find  the  ingenious  M.  Maixan  :  but  he  only 
endeavoured  to  explain  the  old  feds,  by  the  by*, 
pothefis  of  an  atmoiphere  furrounding  aU  bodies; 
and  confeouently  making  two  reflections  and  re- 
fraaionsof  the  light  that  impinges  upon  them, 
one  at  the  furface  of  the  atmofphere,  and  the 
other  at  that  of  the  body  itfelf.  This  atmofphere 
he  luppofed  to  be  of  a  variable  denfity  and  refrac- 
tive power,  like  the  air. 

149.  M.  Dv  Toux  tho^ight  this  variable  atmof- 
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phere  fuperfluousy  and  Imagined  that  Le  could  ac« 
count  for  all  the  phenomena  by  an  atmofphere  of 
an  uniform  denfity,  and  of  a  lefs  refradtive  power: 
than  the  air  furrounding  all  bodies.  But  we  are* 
lefs  obliged  to  this  geritle^man  for  his  ingenious  ^jr- 
potbeju^  than  for  the  beautiful  variety  ^ith  which 
he  has  exhibited  the  experimentsy  which  render  it 
much  eafier  for  any  perfon  to  inveftigate  the -true* 
^rat^ies  of  them.  Before  he  paid  attention  to  thit 
fubjeA,  only  3  fringes  had  been  obfcrved  in  ther 
colours  produced  by  the  inflection  of  light ;  but 
he  obferved  a  greater  number,  and  adopted  frpm 
Grimaldi  the  following  ingenious  method  of  ma«\ 
king  them  all  appear  very  diftinCt.  He  took  a  cir- 
cular board  ABEDi{PL  2so$fig'  9.)  13  inches  in 
diameter,  the  furfiice  of  which  was  black,  except  * 
at  the  edge,  where  there  was  a  ring  of  white  paper  ' 
about  3  hues  broad,  in  order  to  trace  the  circum* 
ference  of  a  circle,  divided  into  360^,  beginning  at 
the  point  A,  and  reckoning  180?  on  each  hand  to 
thp  point  B ;  B  and  D  being  each  of  them  placnl 
at  90°.  A  flip  of  parchment  3  inches  broad,  in 
the  form  of  a  hoop,  wasfaflened  round  the  boards 
and  pierced  at  the  point  £  with  a  fquare  hole» 
each  fide  being  4  or  5  lihes,  to  admit  a  ray  of  the 
fun's  light*  In  the  centre  of  the  board  C,  and 
perpendicular  to  it,  he  fixed  a  pin  about  -f  of  a 
fine  in  diameter.  This  hoop  was  fo  difpofed, 
that  a  ray  of  light  entering  the  dark  chamber^ 
through  a  vertical  cleft  of  %\  lines  in  length,  and 
about  as  wide  as  the  diameter  of  4he  pin,  went 
through  the  hole  at  £,  and  pafi^ng  parallel  to  the 
plane  of  the  board,  projected  the  hmage  of  the  fun 
and  the  ftiadow  of  the  pin  at  A.  In  thefe  cir« 
cumftances  he  obferved, 

150.  X.  Thiit  quite  round  the  concave  furfao^ 
of  this  hoop,  there  were  a  multitude  of  coloured 
ftreaks ;  but  that  the  fpace  mA»,  of  about  tt% 
the  middle^  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  iniagi^ 
of  the  fun,  was  covered  with  a  faint  light  only. 
%»  The  order  of  the  colours  In  thefe  itreaks  wai 
generally  fuch  that  the  moft  refrangible  rays  were 
the  neareft  to  the  incident  ray  £CA ;  fo  that,  b6« 
ginning  from  the  point  A,  the  violet  was  the  firft; 
and  the  red  the  laft  colour  in  each  of  the  ftreaks^ 
In  fome  of  them,  however,  the  colours  were  dif* 
pofed  in  a  contrary  order.  3.  The  image  of  the 
fun,  projected  on  each  fide.of  the  point  A,  was 
divided  by  the  ihadow  of  the  pin,  which  was  bor« 
dered  by  two  luminous  itreaks.  4.  The  coloured 
ftreaks  were  narrower  in  fome  parts  of  the  hoo{^  ' 
than  others,  and  generally  decreafed  in  breadth  in 
receding  from  the  point  A.  5.  Among  thefe  co- 
loured ftreaks,  there  were  fometimes  others  which 
were  white,  aline  or  a  line  and  an  half  in  breadth, 
which  were  alway'i  bordered  on  both  fides  By  a 
ftreak  of  orange  colour,at  leaft  when  the  light  of  the 
fun  was  intenfe,  and  the  chamber  fuflScientty  dark. 

151.  From  this  experiment  he  thought  it  was 
evident^  that  the  rays  which  paifed  beyond  the  piq 
were  not  the  only  ones  that  were  decompofed,  ag 
thofe  which  were  refledfed  b^ck  from  the  pin  were 
decompoii^d  alfo ;  f^om  which  he  concluded^  that 
they  muft  have  undergone  fome  refraAion.  He 
alfo  thought  that  thofe  which  went  beyond  the 
pin  fqAered  a  refieaion,  fo  that  thty  were  al:  af- 
fetX^iX  in  a  ftnular  manner.  To  acoount  for  thefe 
tiiStUf  he  deicribes  the  progrefs^of  aray  oflight 
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through  an  tinilbmi  dtmofpliere»  which  he  fuppo^ 
fes  tofurround  the  pin  ;  and  Ihov^s,  that  the  dif- 
ferently refraf3gib]e  rays  will  be  feparated  at  their 
emergence  from  it.  He  (bows  that  the  ray  a  hf 
J^»  icH  after  being  refraded  at  hf  refleAed  at  r  and 
#»  and  again  refraded  at  j  and  t,  will  be  divided 
into  its  proper  colours ;  the  leaft  refrangible  or  the 
red  rays  ifluing  at  «,  and  the  moft  refrangible  or 
violet  at^;  which  agrees  with  bis  obfervations* 
Thofe  ftreaks  in  which  the  colours  appear  in  a 
contrary  order  be  afciibes  to  inequalities  in  the 
iarface  of  the  pin* 

159.  To  repeat  thefe  experiments,  he  fays,  tiiat 
the  iky  mult*  be  yery  clear  and  free  from  vapours* 
in  order  to  exhibit  the  colours  with  the  greateft 
^iftindnefs ;  fince  even  the  vapours  that  are  im* 
perceptible  will  diminilh  the  luilre  of  the  colours 
on  every  part  of  the  hoop»  and  even  efface  fome 
•f  them,  efpecially  thofe  which  are  on  that  part  in 
which  the  beam  of  light  enters,  as  at  E,'  PL  CCL* 
/g.  9,  where  the  colours  are  always  fainter  than  in 
any  other  place,  and  indeed  can  never  be  diftin- 

fuiflied,  except  when  the  hole  £  is  confined  by 
lack  fubftances,  fo  as  to  intercept  a  part  of  the 
light  that  might  reach  the  pin ;  and  unlefs  alfo 
thofe  rays  which  go  beyond  the  pin  to  form  the 
image  of  the  fun  at  A  be  ftopped,  fo  that  no  rays 
are  vlfible  except  thofe  that  are  refle^ed  towards 
the  hole,  and  which  make  the  faint  ftreaks.  The 
coloured  ftreaks  next  the  ihadow  of  the  pin^  he 
ihows,  are  formed  by  thofe  rays  which,  entering 
the  atmofphere,  do  hot  fall  upon  the^pin ;  and, 
without  any  refiejftion,  are  only,  refraded  at  their 
entering  and  leaving  the  atmofphere,  as  at  h  and 
r  II,  Piate  CCL,  Jig,  if.  In  this  cafe,  the  red  or 
leaft  refrangible ray9  will  iffue  at  r,and  the  violet 
at  tf.  To  diftinguilh  the  rays  which  fell  upon  the 
hoop  in  any  particular  diredion,  from  thofe  that 
came  in  any  other*  he  made  an  opening  in  the 
hoop,  as  at  Pt  J!g.  9,  by  which  he  could «  with  ad- 
vantage, and  at  any  diftance  from  the  centre,  ob- 
ierve  thofe  rays  unmixed  with  any  other.  To  ac- 
CQunt  for  the  coloured  ftreaks  being  larger  next 
the  (hadow  of  the  pin,  and  growing  narrower  to 
the  place  where  the  light  was  admitted,  he  (hows, 
by  J^.  II,  that  the  rays  a  ^  are  farther  feparated 
by  both  the  refradions  than  the  rays  c  d.  His 
other  obfervattons  feem  to  prove  that  the  refrac- 
ting atmofpberts  furrounding  all  kinds  of  bodies  are 
of  the  fame  fize ;  for  when  be  placed  a  great  vari- 
ety of  fubftances,  and  of  different  ftzes  alfo,  he  al- 
ways found  the  coloured  ftreaks  of  the  fame  di- 
menfions. ,  As  the  rays  which  formed  thefe  colour- 
ed ftreaks  are  but  little  diverted  out  of  their  way, 
our  author  infers  that  this  atmofphere  is  of  fmall 
extent,  and  that  iU  refradive  power  is  not  much 
lefs  than  that  of  air.  Expoffng  two  pieces  of  pa- 
per in  the  beam  of  light,  fo  that  part  of  it  pailed' 
between  two  planes  formed  by  them,  M.  Du  Tour 
obferved,  that  the  edges  of  this  light,  received  upon 
paper,  were  bordered  with  two  orange-coloured 
ftreaks,  which  Newton  had  not  taken  notice  of 
in  any  of  his  experiments.  To  account  for  them, 
he  fuppofesy  that,  in  fyf^  13,  the  more  refrangible 
of  tbe^ays  which  enter  at  ^  are  fo,  refraded,  that 
they  do  not  reach  the  furface  of  the  body  itfelf  at 
R:  fo  that  the  red  and  orange-coloured  light  may 
W  reieded  from  thence  in  the  diredioa  dtA^ 
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where  the  orange-coloured  ftreaks  will  be  formed; 
and,  for  the  fame  reafon,  another  ftreak  of  orange 
will  be  formed  at  m,  by  the  rays  which  enter  the 
atmofphere  on  the  other  iide  of  the  chink. 

153.  But  all  fuch  attempts  of  philofophers,  to 
explain  thefe  phenomena  by  atmo/j^beres^  give  no 
explanation  whatever  of  the  phyfical  caufe  of  the 
phenomena.  A  phenomenon  is  fome  individual 
fad  or  event  in  nature.  We  arc  faid  to  explain  it 
when  we  point  out  th"  general  faB  in  which  it  it 
comprehended,  and  fhow  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  fo  comprehended,  of  the  particular  modiiicatioa 
of  the  general  faQ,  In  the  prefent  inftance  there 
is  no  genera)  fi8  referred  to.  The  atmofphere  is 
a  inere  gratuitous  fuppodtidn  \  and  all  that  is  done 
is,' to  fhow  a  refemblance  between  the  phenomena 
of  tnffedion  of  light  to  what  would  be  the  pbeno- 
mtoa  were  bodies  furrounded  with  fuch  atmof- 
pheres ;  and,  even  in  this  point  of  view,  the  dif- 
cuHions  of  Mairan'and  Dfi  Tour  are  eattremHy 
deficient.  They  have  been  fatisfied  with  very 
vague  reiemblances  to  a  fad  obferved  in  cnejingh 
injtance^  viz.  the  rcfradion  of  Kght  through  the 
atmofphere  of  this  globe.  The  attempt  is  to  ex- 
plain -how  light  is  turned  out  of  its  diredton  by 
paffing  near  the  furface  of  bodies.  This  indicates 
the  adion  of  forces  in  a  diredion  traafverie  to 
that  of  the  light.  Newton  took  the  right  road  of 
inveftigation,  by  taking  the  phenomenoa  in  its 
original  fimplicity,  and  attending  merely  to  this, 
that  the  rays  are  defleded  from  their  former 
courfe ;  and  the  fale  aim  of  his  inveftigation  was 
to  difcover  the  laws,  1.  e,  the  more  general  fads 
in  this  defledion.  He  deduced  from  the  pheno- 
mena, that  fome  rays  are  more  defleded  than 
others,  and  endeavoured  to  determine  in  vhat 
ray 6^  the  defledions  are  moft  remarkable :  and  no 
experiment  of  M.Du  Tour  has  fhown  that  he  waa 
miftaken  in  his  modified  aflertion,  that  thofe  rayt 
are  moft  infleded  which  pafs  neareft/o  the  body. 
We  fay  modified  ajfertion  ;  for  Newton  points  out 
with  great  lagacity  many  inftances  of  alternate 
fits  of  inJUaion  and  defieSion  ;  and  takes  it  fcv 
granted,  that  the  law  of  continuity  is  obferved  ia 
thefe  phenomena,  and  that  the  change  of  inflec- 
tion into  defledion  is  gradual.  But  thefe  analo- 
gical difcuffions  are  eminently  deficient  in  another 
refped :  They  are  held  out  as  mechanical  expla- 
nations of  the  changes  of  motion  obferved  in  rays 
of  light.  When  it  ftiall  be  ftiown,  that  thefe  are 
precifely  fuch  as  are  obferved  in  refradiag  atmos- 
pheres, nothing  is  done  towards  deciding  the  ori- 
ginal queftion ;  for  the  adion  of  refradiug  atmoit 
pheres  prefents  it  in  all  its  difficulties^  and  we 
muft  ft  ill  aik  hovo  do  thefe  atmo/pheres  produce  tkit 
effeff?  No  advance  whatever  is  gained  in  fctence 
by  thrufting  in  this  hypothetical  atmofphere;  and 
Newton  did  wifely  in  attaching  himfelf  to  the 
fimple  fed :  and  he  thus  gives  us  another  ftep  im 
fcience,  by  Ihowing  us  a  fact  unknown  before, 
vhi.  that  the  adion  of  bodies  on  light  is  not  ccw- 
fined  to  tranfparent  bodies..  He  added  another 
general  fad  to  our  former  ftock,  ti?ai  light  as  tsoeli 
as  other  matter  is  aSed  an  at  a  diftance  ;  and  thus 
he  made  a  very  important  dedudioo,  thai  xe- 

FLBCTION,   REPRACTION,  and   INFLECTIOK,  art 
frokablj  brought  about  by  the  fame  f6ree4m 

154.  We  would  extend  this  obferation  to  all 
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attempts  of  philofophcrs  to  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature  by  the  immediau  aftion  of  wvi- 
Jihlejluidjf  magnetical,  eledlrical,  nervous  ^tberjt 
&c.  Add  we  would  add,  that  all  of  them  are  equal- 
ly illogicaL  They  are  all  attempts  to  explain 
changes  .>f  motion  b)r  ii^pulsb;  and  proceed  on 
the  prefious  fuppofitiony  that  the  changes  of  mo- 
tion by  impulfe  are  perfeAly  underftood ;  a  fup- 
pofition  quite  gratuitous,  nay  falfe.  But  this  is 
not  all ;  changes  of  motion  by  impulfe  are  very 
femiliar,  and  the  general  laws  are  pretty  well 
known;  fo  that  when  it  can  be  (hown  that, im- 
pulfe really  operates  in  a  phenomenon,  we  are 
fetisfied  with  the  explanation.  When  we  fee  a 
glafs  ball  hanging  as  a  pendulum  put  in  motion 
by  the  ftroke  of  another  equal  ball  funilarly  fuf- 
pended,  we  think  its  motion  is  fufficiently  ex- 
plained by  the  common  laws  of  collifion.  But 
thii  is  a  very  incomplete  view  of  the  matter.  It 
remains  to  be  proved,  that  the  motion  was  really 
produced-  by  impulfe,  that  is,  by  the  one  ball 
coming  into  contact  with  the  other }  and  we  fliall 
find  that  real  impulfe  is  far  from  being  fo  fami- 
liar as  we  imagine.  When  one  objea-glali  of  a 
very  long  tdefcope  lies  upon  another,  nothing  is 
obferved  at  the  place  of  contaift  of  the  two  Iphe- 
rical  glafles,  unlefs  the  weight  of  the  upper  one 
be  confidcrable  ^  in  which  cafe  a  greafy-like  fpot 
is  obferved.  If  liow  the  upper  glafs  be  preffed  off 
the  other,  the  fpot  will  increafe  in  diameter,  and 
have  a  coIoui>ed  margin.  By  gradually  increafing 
the  preflure,  the  breadth  of  the  coloured  fpot  will 
increafe,  and  it  will  be  found  to  confift  of  con- 
centric arches  <^  different  colours;  increafipg  in 
somber  and  breadth  by  an  increafe  of  preifure. 
When  this  is  fufficiently  great,  a  black  or  unre- 
flecting fpot  appears  in  the  middle,  (harply  de- 
fined, with  a  fllvery  margin,  and  increafing  in 
breadth  with  pfeffure.  No  additional  preffure 
makes  any  change,  excepting  io  the  diameters'  of 
the  coloured  rings.  When  the  preffure  is  gra- 
dually diminifhed,  the  rings  contrad,  the  black 
fpot  vaniflies,  and  all  the  colours  vanifh  in  the 
contrary  order  to  that-  of  their  firft  appearance. 
When  the  preffure  is  meafnred  which  is  neceffary 
for  producing  the  black  fpot,  it  is  found  confkler- 
ably  to  exceed  800  lb.  for  every  fquare  inch  of  the 
black  fpot. 

155.  It  it  incouteftably  proved,  that  the  colour- 
ed rings  are  produced  by  the  reflection  of  light 
in  thoie  parts  where  the  glaffes  are  at  certain 
Imali  diftancea  from  each  other,  meafurable  by 
means  of  the  diameter  of  the  fpheres,  of  which 
the  adjoining  furfaces  of  the  glaffes  are  portions ; 
and  the  want  of  reQedion  in  tne  middle  feems  to 
indicate  the  want  of  this  neceflary  diftance,  and 
that  the  two  gf affes  are  there  in  contad,  making 
but  one,  their  fiirfaces  being  flattened  by  com- 
preflion.  The  glaffes  feem  to  be  kept  afunder  by 
mutual  forces,  which  are  overcome  by  external 
preffure,  and  which  again  feparate  them  when 
the  prefiuTe  is  removed.  When  therefore  the 
one  glafs  ball  puts  the  other  in  motion  by  ftriking 
it,  we  are  entitled  to  fay,  that  unlefs  the  preffure 
doring  the  ftroke  has  been  equal  to  800  lb.  for 
every  fquare  inch  of  contaft,  the  motion  has  been 
produced,  without  real  cOntaA  Or  impulfe,  by  the 
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aftion  of  repulfive  forces  exerted  between  the  balls. 
Many  fuch  communications  of  motion  happen, 
where  we  cannot  fay  that  the  impulfive  preffure 
is  greater  than  that  now  mentioned  ;  and  in  fuch 
cafes  we  are  entitled  to  fay,  that  the  motion  has 
been  produced,  without  real  impulfe,  by  repul- 
five forces  afting  at  a  diftance.  But  we  con- 
clude too  haftily,  from  the  phenomena  of  the  ob- 
jedl-glaffes,  that  a  preffure  exceeding  S06  lb.  on 
the  fquare  inch,  will  produce  contad.  Analogy 
obliges  us  to  fay,  not  that  the  glaffes  touch  each 
other  through  the  extent  of  the  black  fpot,  bujt 
that  their  diftance  is  there  too  fmall  for  the  fenfi- 
ble  reflection  of'  light ;  and  it  remains  undecided 
whether  any  preffure,  however  great,  can  annihi* 
late  all  diftance  between  them.  So  far,  therefore, 
from  impulfe  being  a  familiar  faCt,  and  its  fuppo- 
fed  laws  being  proper  and  logical  principles  of  rea- 
foning  and  explanatio^,it  appears  extremely  doubt- 
fu!  Whetheitthe  fadt  has  ever  been  obferved  ;  and 
it  muft  therefore  be  againft  the  rules  of  logic  to 
adduce  the  laws  of  impulfe  for  the  explanation  of 
any  abftrufe  phenomenon.    ' 

156.  JEthbr  and  other  fluid  atmofpheres  have 
often  been  reforted  to  by  philofophers  puzzled 
for  an  explanation  ;  and  all  this  trouble  has  been 
taken  to  avoid  the  fuppofed  difficulty  of  bodies 
adtin^  at  a  diftance.  This  is  only  putting  the  dif- 
ficulty  a  ftep  farther  off.  In  all  thefe  attempts  the 
very  thing  \i/upfo/ed  which  the  philofophers  wi(h 
to  avoid.  Theie  aethers  have  been  fitted  for  their 
talks,  by  fuppofing  them  of  variable  denfities. 
Such  a  variation  in  denfity  cannot  be  conceived 
without  fuppofing  the  particles  to  adt  on  particles 
not  in  contad  with  them,  and  to  a  difbnCe  as 
great  as  that  to  which  the  change  of  denfity 'ex- 
tends. The  very  fimpleft  form  of  an  elaftic  fluid 
fuppofes  this,  either  with  refpedt  to  its  own  par- 
ticles, or  with  refpedt  to  the  particles  of  a  ftill 
more  fubtile  fluid,  from  the  tnterfperfion  of  which 
it  derives  its  elafticity.  To  jget  rid  of  one  adtion 
at  a  diftance,  we  thus  introduce  millions.  Infteid, 
therefore,  of  naturalifts  pluming  themfelves  on 
fuch  explanations,  and  having  recourfe,  in  all  their 
difficulties,  to  the  iether  of  Sir  Ifaac  Nffwton^  we 
may  rather  wonder  how  that  great  man,  not  more 
eminent  for  penetration  and  invention  than  for 
accuracy  of  conception  and  juftnefs  of  reafoning, 
ihould  fo  far  deviate  from  that  path  of  logical  in« 
veftigation  in  which  he  had  moft  fuccefsfully  ad- 
vanced,'and  {hould,  in  his  fabrication  of  aether, 
and  application  of  it  to  explain  the  more  abftrufe 
phenomena  of  nature,  at  once  tranfgrefs  all  the 
rules  of  philofophizing  which  he  had  prefcribed 
to  himfelf  and  others.  Let  this  flip,  this  mark  vf 
frail  p:iortality,  put  us  on  our  );uard,  left  we  alfo 
be  feduced  by  the  fpecious  offers  of  explanations 
which  are  held  out  to  us  by  means  of  invifible 
atmofpheres  of  every  kind. 

157.  M.  Lb  Cat  has  explained  a. phenomenon 
of  vifion  depending  upon  the  inflection  of  light, 
which  ihows,  that,  in  fonie  cafes  objedts  appear ' 
magnified  by  this.  Loohjog  at  a  diftant  fteepl^ 
when  a  wire,  of  a  lefs  diameter  than  the  pupil  of 
his  eye,  was  held  pretty  near  to  it,  and  drawing 
it  feveral  times  betwixt  his  eye  and  that  objed^ 
be  was  furprifed  to  find,  that  every  time  the  wire 
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pafled  before  hii  j^apil,  the  fteeple  feemed  to 
change  it«  pl^ce,  anu  lome  hills be^rond  the  fteeple 
feeiried  to  have  the  fame  motion)  juft  as  if  a  lent 
bad  been  drawn  betwixt  his  eye  and  them.  Ex- 
amining this  appearance  more  attentively,  he 
found  that  there  was  a  pofition  of  the  wire,  but 
Tery  difficult  to  keep,  in  which  the  fteeple  feem- 
^  not  to  have  any  motions  when  the  wire  v^at 
pafifd  before  his  eye ;  and  in  this  cafe,  the  fteeple 
appeared  lefs  diftindtly,  and  feemed  to  be  magni- 
fied. Thefe  eSeAs  being  fimilar  to  thofe  .of  a 
lens,  he  attended  to  them  more  particularly ;  and 
placed  his  eye  in  fuch  a  manner  with  refpe^  to 
the  fteeple,  that  the  f/iys  of  light  by  which  he  faw 
it  muft  come  very  clofe  to  the  edge  of  a  window 
where  he  had  placed  himfelf  to  make  his  obferva- 
tions*  Then  pafling  the  wire  once  more  before 
his  eye,  be  obferved,  th2^,  when  it  was  in  the  vi- 
fual  a3U8,  the  fteeple  appeared  nearer  to  the  win- 
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turely  to  determine  a  queftion  cf  thia  nature,  and 
which  indeed,  he  iays,  does  not  belong  to  optica. 
He  accounts,  however,  though  not  in  a  (atisfadory 
manner,  ^om  thctpower  we  have  of  feeing  diftind- 
]y  at  different  dtftancea. 

159.  The  difcovery  concerning  vifioo  was  com- 
pleted  by  Scheiner.  For,  in  cutting  away  the 
coats  of  the  back  part  of  the  eyes  of  fheep  and 
oxen,  and  prefenting  fereral  objeds  before  them, 
within  the  ufual  diftance  of  vifion,  he  faw  their 
images  diftindly  and  beautifully  painted  upon  the 
retina.  He  did  the  fame  thing  with  the  human 
eye,  and  exhibited  this  curious  experiment  at 
Rome  in  1615 .  He  takes  particular  notice  of  the 
refemblance  between  the  eye  and  the  camera  ob- 
fcura,  and  explains  a  variety  of  methods  to  make 
the  images  of  objefts  ere^.  As  to  the  images  of 
objeas  being  inverted  in  the  eye,  he  acquietoesin 
the  reafon  given  fdr  it  by'^Kepler.    He  knew  that 


dow,  on  whichever  fide  the  wire  was  made  toap-    the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  enlai^ed  to  view  remote 

u     « J  .u: ? .    .-J  —      objeds,   and  that  it  is  contraaed  while  we  are 

viewing  thofe  that  are  near;  and  this  be  proved 
by  experiment,  and  illuftrated  by  figprea.  He  alfo 
took  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  afcertain  the  denfity 
and  refraaive  power  of  all  the  humours  of  the  eye, 
by  comparing  their  magnifying  power  with  that 
of  water  or  glafs  in  the*fame  form  and  circum- 
ftances.  The  refult  of  bis  it|quiries  was,  that  the 
aqueous  humour  doth  not  diner  much  from  water 
in  this  refpea,  nor  the  cryftalline  from  glafs^  and 
that  the  vitreous  humour  is  a  medium  between 
both.  He  alfo  very  accurately  and  minutely 
traces  the  progreft  of  the  rays  of  light  through  ail 
the  humours  of  the  eye ;  and  after  difcuffing  every 
poflible  hypothefis  concerning  the  proper  feat  of 
vifion,  he  demonftrates  that  it  is  in  the  retina,  and 
fhows  that  this  was  thQ  opinion  of  Alhazen,  Vi- 
tellio,  Kepler,  and  all  the  moft  eminent  philofo- 
phers.  He  produces  many  reafons  of  his  own  for 
this  hypothefis ;  anfwers  a  great  number  of  ob- 
jeaions  to  it ;  and,  by  a  variety  of  arguments,  re- 
futes the  opinion  of  former  times»  that  the  feat  of 
vifion  is  in  the  cryftalline. 

x6o.  Dbscartes  makes  a  good  number  of  ob- 
fervations  on  the  phenomena  of  vifion.    He  ex« 


proach.  He  repeated  this  experiment,  and  con- 
ftantly  with  the  fame  refult,  the  objea  being  thus 
always  magnified,  and  nearly  doubled.  This 
phenomenon  is  eafily  explained  by  PL  %sOyfig. 
24,  in  which  B  reprefents  the  eye,  A  the  fteeple, 
and  C  thexliameter  of  the  wire,  'the  black  lines 
exprefs  the  cone  of  light  by  which  the  natural 
image  of  the  fteeple  A  is  formed,  and  which  is 
much  narrower  than  the  diameter  of  the  wire  C  ; 
.but  the  dotted  lines  include  not  only  that  "cone  of 
light,  ftopped  and  turned  out  of  its  courfe  by  the 
-wire,  but  alfo  more  diftant  rays  infleaed  by  the 
wire,  and  thereby  thrown  more  converging  into 
the  pupil  I  juft  as  would  have  been  the  effea  of 
the  interpoCtion  of  a  lens  between  the  eye 'and 
the  objt-a.  Thfc  reftilt  of  this  experiment  was  the 
fame,  whatever  fubftances  he  made  ule  of  in  the 
place  of  the  wire,  provided  they  were  of  the  fame 
^diameter. 

SfiCt.  V.    DiscoTE&iBS  concermng^V i^ion, 

1$%,  Mavkolycvs  was  the  firft  who  fliowed 
-the  true  theory  of  vifion,  by  demonftratlng  that 
the  cryftalline  humour  of  the  eye,  is  a  lens  which 
xoUeas  the  light  iifuing  firom  external  objeas,  aiid 


throws  them  upon  the  retina,  where  is  the  focus    plains  fatisfaaorily  the  natural  methods  of  jadg« 


Of  each  pencil.  He  did  not  however  find  out, 
that,  by  me^ns  of  thic  refraaion  of  the  rays,  an 
image  of  every  vifible  objea  was  formed  upon 
the  retina,  though  this  feenis  hardly  to  have  been 
a  ftep  beyond  the  difcovery  he  had  already  made. 
JfloMTUCLA  indeed,  conjeaures,  that  he  was  pre- 
vented from  mentioning  this  part  of  the  difcovery 


ing  of  the  magnitudes,  fituations,  and  diftances, 
of  objeas  by  the  direaion  of  the  optic  axes ;  com- 
paring it  to  a  blind  man's  judging  of  the  fize  and 
diftance  of  an  objea,  by  feeling  at  it  with  two 
fticka  of  a  known  length,  when  the  hands  ia 
which  he  holds  them  are  at  a  known  diftance  from 
each  other.    He  alfo  obferves,  that  having  beea 


^y  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  upright  ap-  accuftomed  to  judge  of  the  fituation  of  objeds  by 
|)earance  of  objeas,  as  the  image  of  the  retina  is  their  images  falling  On  a  particular  part  of  the  eye} 
_, : ..3  rt^^i^  j:r- ^-  l_  jf  by  any  diftortion  of  the  eye  they  fall  ou  a  diffe- 
rent places  we  are  apt  to  miftake  thdr  fituatioo, 
or  imagine  one  objea  to  be  two ;  as  we  imagioe 
one  ftick  to  be  two,  when  it  is  placed  betweea 
two  contiguous  fingers  laid  acrofa  one  another. 
But  he  obferves,  that  aU  the  methoda  we  have  ot 


.always  inverted.  This  difcovery  was  made  by 
Kepler ;  but  he,  too,  was  much  perf^lexed  with 
^e  inverted  pofition  of  the  image,  llie  rectifica- 
tion of  thefe  images,  he  lays,  is  the  bufinefs  of 
^e  tnmd ;  which,  when  it  perceives  ap  impreffion 
4m  the  lower  part  pf  the  retina,  confiders  it  as 


jnade  by  rays  procetding  from  the  higher  p^rts   judging  of  the  diftances  of  objeaa  m  very 


«f  objeas ;  tracing  the  lays  back  to  the  pupil, 
^here  they  crofs  one  another.  But  this  hypothe- 
cs can  fcarcely  be  deemed  fatisfaaory.  KEPLsa 
4did  not  attempt  to  account  for  the  manner  in 
«rhtch.  the  mind  perceives  the  images  upon  the 
tvetio^  and  blamea  Vitellio  for  attempting  prema- 


certainl  and  extend  but  to  narrow  limita.  The 
direaion  of  the  optic  aates,  he  fays,  will  not  ierve 
us  beyond  15  or  ao  feet,  and  the  change  of  fona 
of  the  cryftalltne  not  more  than  3  or  4  feet.  For  be 
imagined  that  the  eye  conforms  itfetf  to  the  view 
of  near  or  diftant  objeas  by  a  change  in  the  cur* 
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▼ature  of  the  cryftalfioei  which  he  fuppofed  to  be 
a  roufcle,  the  tendops  of  it  being  the  procerus  ci- 
liares.  In  another  place,  he  fays,  that  the  change  in 
the  conformation  of  the  >eye  is  of  no  ufe  to  us  for 
^he  purpofe  of  judging  of  diftaoces  beyond  4  or  5 
ieett  and  the  angle  of  the  optic  axis  not  more 
than  ioo  or  aoo  feet :  for  this  rearon,4)eiay89  that 
the  fun  and  moon  are  conceived  to  be  much  more 
oearly  of  the  fame  fizt  than  they  are  in  reality. 
White  apd  luminous  objeds^be  fays,  appear  larger 
than  others,  and  alfo  the  parts  contiguous  to  thofe 
on  which  the  rays  a^ually  impinge ;  and  for  the 
€ime  reafon,  if  the  objeAs  be  tmall»  and  placed  at 
a  great  diftaoce,  thev  will  always  appear  round» 
the  figure  of  the  angles  difappearing. 

261.  The  celebrated  BEaKSLEY,  Bp.  of  Cloyne^ 
publilhed,  in   17099  An  BJfay  towards  a  New 
Theory  of  Vffioih  which  contains  the  folutioo  of 
many  difficulties.  He  does  not  admit»  that  it  is  by 
meansof  thofe  lines  and  anglesi  which  are  extremely 
ufefiil  in  explaining  the  theory  of  optics,  that  dif- 
ferent diftancesare  judged  of  by  the  fenfe  of  fight; 
neither  does  be  think  that  the  mere  diredion  of 
the  optic  axest  or  the  greater  or  lefs  divergency 
of  tbe  rays  of  light,  are  fufficient  for  this  purpofe. 
<*  I  appeal  (fays  he)  to  any  one's  experience,  whe«> 
ther,  upon  fight  of  an  obje&t  he  compute  its  dif- 
tance  by  the  bignefs  of  tbe  angle  made  by  the 
meeting  of  the  two  opHe  axes  ?  or  whether  he  ever 
thinks  of  the  greater  or  lels  divergency  of  the  rays 
which  arrive  &om  any  point  to  his  pupil  ?  Nay* 
whether  it  be  sot  perfedly  impoifible  for  him  to 
perceive,  by  fenie,  the  various  angles  wherewith 
the  rays,  according  to  their  greater  or  lefler  dfver- 
gency^  fell  upon  his  eye  ?'  That  there  is  a  necef- 
fary  connedion  between  theie  various  angles,  &c. 
and  xiififgrent  degrees  of  diftancet  and  thai  this  con- 
nection is  known  to  every  peribn  ikilled  in  optics, 
he  readily  acknowledges ;  but  ^  in  vain  (lays  he) 
ihall  all  the  mathematicians  in  the  world  tell  ^e 
that  I  perceive  certain  Imes  and  M^kjf  which  in- 
troduce into  my  mind  the  various  notions  of  dif-. 
tofuef  fo  long  as  I  am  jnyfelf  confcious  of  no  fuch 
thing."    Diftance,  magnitude,  and  even  figure* 
he  maintains  to  be  the  objeds  of  immediate  per- 
ception only  by  the  ienfe  of  touch;  and  that  when 
we  judge  or  them  by  fight,  it  is  from  different  fen- 
rations  felt  in  the  eye,  which  experience  has  taught 
us  to  be  the  con&^uence  of  viewing  obje&  of 
greater  or  lefiiLmagmtude,  of  different  figures,  and 
at  different  diftaaces.    Thefe  various  fenfations, 
with  the  refpedive  diftances,  figures,  and  teagni- 
tudes  by  which  they  are  occafioned,  become  £9 
cloiely  afifbciated  in  the  mind  long  before  the  pe- 
riod of  diftind  recoUedion,  that  theprelence  of 
the  one  initantly  fuggeils  the  other ;  and  we  at- 
tribute to  the  fenfe  of  fight  thofe  notions  which 
are  acquired  by  the  fenie  of  touch,  and  of  which 
certain  wfital  leniations  are  merely  the  figna  or 
fymbols,  juft  as  words  are  tbe  fymbols  of  ideas* 
Upoa  theie  principles  he  accounts,  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  reader's  attention,  for  fingle  vifion 
by  both  eyes,  and  for  our  perceiving  objeds  ered 
by  inverted  images  of  them  on  .the  retina  tunica. 
16^  Subfequent  vmters  have  made  great  dif- 
coveries  in  the  theory  of  vifion  ;  and  among  them 
there  is  hardly  any  one  to  whom  this  bnmch  of 
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fcience  is  to  mjpch  indebted  as  to  Dr  Rkid.  Tbetr 
reaibniogs,  however,  our  limits  will  not  permit 
us  to  detail,  nor  do  they  properly  belong  to  thit 
part  of  the  article ;  they  are  conneded  with  the 
defcription  of  the  eye  itfelf,  the  various  modes  of 
vifion,  and  optical  deceptions  to  which  we  are 
liable.    Set  Pm  h  SeS,  III. 

Sect.  VI.    Discovbries  ^Optical  Instru* 

MENTS. 

163.  Tub  ancients  were  fo  little  acquainted 
with  the  fcience  of  Optics,  that  they  feem.to  have 
had  no  inftruments  of  the  optical  kind,  excepting 
theglafs  globes  and  fpeculums  formerly  mentioned, 
which  they  ufed  in  fome  cafes  for  magni^ing  and 
burning.  Alhazen  gave  the  firft  hint  of  tbe  in- 
vention of  SPECTACLES,  and  it  is  probable  that 
they  were  found  out  foon  after  his  time,  from 
the  writings  of  Alhazen,  together  with  the  ob-  ' 
fervations  and  experiments  of  Roger  Bacon,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  fome  inonks  gradually  hit 
upon  the  conftrudionof  fpedtcles;  to  which  Ba« 
con's  leffer  fegment,  notwithftanding  his  miftake 
concerning  it*  was  a  nearer  approach  than  Alha- 
zen's  larger  one.  Whoever  they  were  that  pur- 
fued  the  difcoveries  of  Bacon,  they  probably  ob* 
ferved,  that  a  very  iinall  convex  glafs,  when  held 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  tbe  book,  would  mag- 
nify the  letters  more  than  when  it  was  placed  clofe 
to  them,  in  which  pofition  only  Bacon  feems  to 
have  ufed  it.  In  the  next  place,  they  might  try 
whether  two  of  thefe  fmall  fegments  of  a  iphere 
placed  together,  or  a  glafs  convex  on  bcth  fides, 
would  not  magnify  more  than  one  o^them.  They 
would  then  find,  that  two  of  thefe  glaffes,  one  for 
each  eye,  would  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  reading 
better  tha% one;  and  laAly,  they  might  find,  that 
different  degrees  of  convexity  fuited  different  per- 
fons. 

164.  It  is  certain  that  fpedacles  were  well  known 
in  the  13th  century,  and  not  long  before*  ,It  is 
laid  that  Albxandex  Spina,  a  native  of  Pifa,  who 
died  in  1313,  and  who  was  very  ingenious  in 
executing  whatever  he  faw  or  beard  of,  as  having 
been  done  by  others,  happened  to  fee  a  pair  of 
fpedacles  in  tlie  hands  of  a  perfon  who  would  not 
explain  them  to  him ;  but  th^t  he  fucceeded  in 
making  a  pair  for  himfelf,  and  immediately  made 
the  conftrudion  public,  for  the  good  of  others. 
It  is  alfo  infcribed  on  the  tomb  of  Salvinus  Ax- 
M  ATO  s,  a  nobleman  of  Florencei  who  died  in  131 7, 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  fpedacles. 

165.  The  ufe  of  concave  glasses,  to-  help 
thofe  perfons  who  are  {hort-fighted,  was  probably 
a  difcovery  that  followed  not  long  after  that  of 
convex  ones,  for  the  relief  of  thoiie  whofe  fight  it 
defedive  in  the  contrary  extreihe,  though  we  find 
no  trace  of  this  improvement*  From  this  ttme^ 
though  both  convex  and  concave  lenies  were  fnf<* 
ficiently  common,  yet  no  attempt  was  made  to 
form  a.  telekope  by  a  combination  of  them,,  till 
the>end  of  the  26th  century.  Defcartes  fonfiders 
James  Mbtius,  a  perfon  who  was  no  mathema- 
tician, though  his  father  and  brother  had  applied  * 
to  thofe  fciencesy.as  the  firft  conftrudor  of  a  tele* 
fcope;  and  fays,  that  as  he  was  amufing  himfelf 
with  making  miisiort  and  buming-glaffef,  he  ca^ 
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fuaHjr  thought  <of  looking  through  two  of  hit  lehfes 
at  a  time ;'  and  that  happeniog  to  take  one  that 
was  qonvex  and  another  that  was  concave,  and 
happening  alfo  to,  hit  upon  a  pretty  good  arijuft* 
ment  of  them,  he  found,  that,  by  looking  through 
thenit  diftant  objeda  appeared  very  large  and  dif- 
tindt.  In  fady  without  knowing  it^  he  had  made 
a  telefcope. 

1 66.  Others  fay,  th(it  this  great  difcovery  was 
firft  made  by  Joh^  LippsasHfiiM,  a  maker  of 
fpedtacles  at  Middleburg,  or  rather  by  his  child- 
ren ;  who,  like  Medus,  were  diverting  therofelves 
with  looking  through  two  glatfes  at  a  time,  and 
placing  them  at  different  diftances  from  one  ano« 
ther.  But  BoasLLUS,  the  author  of  a  book  en- 
titled, Devero  teUfcopu  iinient6re$  gives  this  ho- 
nour to  Zacharias  JoAnhides  or  Jansbn^ 
another  maker  of  fpedtades  at  the  fame  place, 
who  made  the  firft  teiefcope  in  1590;  and  it  feems 
now  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  this  account 
of  fioreilus  is  the  moft  probable.  Indeed,  his  ac- 
count of  the  difcovery  of  telefcopes  is  fo  circum- 
ftantial,  and  fo  weU  authenticated,  that  it  does 
not  feem  poflible  to  call  it  in  queftion.  It  is  not 
true,  he  lays,  that  Ibis  great  difcovery  was  made 
by  a  perfon  who  was  no  pbilofopher:  for  Zacha- 
tias  Janfen  was  a  diligent  inquirer  into  nature ; 
and  being  engaged  in  thefe  purAiits,  he  was  try> 
ing  what  ufes  could  be  made  of  lenfes  for  thofe 
purpofes,  when  he  fortunately  hit  upon  the  con- 
ftrudion. 

167.  This  ingenious  mechanio  and  philofopher 
had  no  fooner  found  the  arrangement  of  glalTes 
that  produced  the  effeA  he  deli  red,  than  he  in- 
clofed  them  in  a  tube,  and  ran  with  his  inflrument 
to  prince  Maurice  $  who,  immediately  conceiving 
that  it  might  be  of  ufe  to  him  in  his  wars,  defired 
the  author  to  keep  it  a  fecret.  But  this  was  im- 
polfible ;  and  feveral  perfons  in  that  city  imme- 
diately began  to  make  and  fell  telefcopes.  One  of 
the  moft  diftinguifhed  of  thefe  was  John  La  pre  y, 
called  LMerJheim  by  Sirturus.  By  him  fome  per- 
fon in  Holland  being  very  early  fupplied  with  a 
telefcope»  be  pafTed  with  many  for  the  inventor ; 
but  both  Metius  above-mentioned,  and  Cornelius 
Drebell  of  Alcmaer,  in  Holland,  applied  to  the  in- 
Tcntor  himfelf  in  i6ao ;  as  did  alfo  Galileo,  and 
many  others.  The  firft  teiefcope  made  byjanfsn 
did  not  exceed  15  or  x 6  inches  in  length ;  but  Sir- 
turusy  who  fays  that  he  had  feen  it  and  made  ufe- 
of  it»  thought  it  the  beft  that  he  had  ever  exa- 
mined. 

168.  Jan  SEN,  having  a  philofophical  turn,  ap- 
plied his  inftrument  to  fucn  purpofes  as  he  had  in 
view  when  he  hit  upon  the  conftrudtion.  Dired- 
ing  it  towards  celeftial  objeAs,  he  diftindtly  viewed 
the  foots  on  the  furface  of  the  moon ;  and  dii'co- 
vered  nuiny  new  ftars,  particularly  7  pretty  con- 
fiderable  ones  in  the  Great  Bear.  His  fon,  John 
Zacharias,  noted  the  lucid  circle  near  the  limb  of 
the  moon^  from -whence  feveral  bright,  rays  feem 
to  dart  in  different  diredions ;  and  he  fays,  that 
the  full  moon,  viewed  through  this  inftrument, 
did  not  appear  flat,  but  was  evidently  fpherical, 
the  middle  part  being  prominent.  Jupiter  alfo, 
he  iays,  appeared  round,  and  rather  fpherical ; 
and  fometimes  he  perceived  two,<fometimes  three 
er  four  fmall  ftars,  a  Uttie  above  or  below  him; 


and,  as  far  as  he  Could  obferve,  they  perfohned 
revolutions  round  him.  This  was  probably  the 
firft  obfervation  of  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter. 

169.  One  Francis  Font  an  a,  an  Italian,  alfo 
clain^s  the  invention ;  but  he  did  not  pretend  to 
have  made  it  before  1608,  and  it  ts  well  knowa 
that  the  inftruments  w^  made  and  fold  in  Hol- 
land fome  time  before' 

170.  Some  fay  that  Galileo  was  the  inventor 
of  telefcopes  *;  but  he  himfelf  acknowledges  that 
he  firft  heard  of  the  inftrument  from  a  German  ; 
but  he  (ays,  that  being  informed  of  nothing  more 
than  the  efied^i'of  it,  firft  by  common  report,  and 
a  few  days  after  by  a  French  nobleman,  J.  Ba- 
DOvaaE,  at  Paris,  he  himfelf  difcovered  tlie  con« 
ftruAion,  by  confidering  the  nature  of  refra^ion : 
and  thus  he  had  much  more  real  merit  than  the 
inventor  himfelf.  The  account  of  what  Galileo 
adtually  did  in  this  bufinefs  is  circumftantially  re- 
lated by  the  author  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  the  4to 
edition  of  his  works,  printed  at  Venice  in  1744. 
About  April  or  May  1609,  it  was  reported  at 
Venice,  where  Galileo  (who  was  profeifor  of  ma- 
thematics in  the  univerfity  of  Padua) then  happened 
to  be,  that  a  Dutchman  had  prefented  to  prince 
Maurice  of  Naifau  a  certain  optical  inftrument, 
by  means  of  which  diftant  obje^s  appeared  as  if 
they  ^ere  near ;  but  no  farther  account  of  the 
difcovery  had  reached  that  place,  though  this  was 
near'io  years  after  the  firft  difcovery.  Struck, 
however,  with  this  account,  Galileo  inftantly  re- 
turned to  Padua,  confidering  what  kind  of  an  in- 
ftrument this  muft  be.  The  night  following,  the 
conftnidion  occurred  to  him  ;  and  the  day  after, 
putting  the  parts  of  the  inftrument  toget^,  as 
he  had  previoufly  conceived  of  it,  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  imperfe<Sion  of  the  glaftes  that  he 
could  then  procure,  the  effed  an?wered  his  ex- 
pectation, as  he  acquainted  his  friends  at  Venice^ 
to  which  place  he  fix  days  afterwards  carried  ano- 
ther and  a  better  inftrument,  and  where,  from 
feveral  eminences,  he  (bowed  to  fome  of  tbe  prin- 
cipal fenators  of  that  republic  a  variety  of  diftant 
objeds,  to  their  very  great  aftonifhment.  When 
he  had  made  farther  improvements  in  the  inftru- 
ment, he  made  a  prefent  of  one  of  them  to  the 
Doge,  Leonard  Donati,  and  of  one  to  each  of  the 
fenators  of  Venice  y  giving  along  with  the  inftru- 
ment a  written  paper,  in  which  he  explained  the 
ftrudure  and  wonderfiil  ufes  that  might  be  made 
of  it  both  by  land  and  at  fea.  In  return,  the  re- 
public, on  the  25  th  of  Auguft,  the  fiime  year» 
more  than  tripled  his  falary  as  profeifor. 

171.  Galileo,  directing  his  tube  towards  the 
moon,  found  that  the  furface  of  it  was  diverfified 
with  bills  and  valleys,  like  the  earth.  He  alfo  dif-. 
covered  that  the  nna  laSea  and  nebula  confifted  of 
a  colledion  of  fixed  ftars,  which,  on  account  either 
of  their  vaft  diftance  or  extreme  fmallnefs,  were 
invifible  to  the  naked  eye.  He  likewife  obfervcd 
innumerable  fixed  ftars,  difperfed  over  the  face 
of  the  heavens,  which  had  been  unknown  to  all 
the  ancients ;  and  examining  Jupiter  with  a 
better  inftrument  than  any  he  had  made  before, 
he  found  that  he  was  accompanied  by  four  ftars, 
which  performed  periodical  revolutions  round  him, 
and  which,  in  honour  of  tlie  Medici,  he  called 
Medicean  planeU*  This  difcovery  he  niade  in  Jan. 
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i6io»  N.  S.  and  }ti  Marcb,  he  publifiied  an  accouDt 
of  all  his  difcoTcries,  in  his  Nmum  Suiemut  prin- 
ted at  Venice,  and  dedicated  to  Cofmo,  great  duke 
of  Tufcan'y,  who,  by  a  letter  dated  zotb  July  x6io» 
invited  him  to  quit  Padua»  and  alQgned  him  an 
ample  ftipend,  as  primate  and  extraordinary  pro- 
felTor  at  Pifa»  but  without  any  obligation  to  read 
ledures,  or  to  refide»  The  extraordinary  difcove- 
Ties  contained  in  the  Nunciu8Sidereu8»  which  was 
quickly  reprinted  in  Germany  and  France,  were 
tiie  caufe  of  much  debate  among  the  aftronomers; 
many  of  whom  could  not  credit  Galileo's  account, 
while  others  ridiculed  his  difcoveries  aa  fidions  or 
illufions.  Some  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  ev^n 
to  look  through  a  telefcope ;  ib  devoted  were  they 
to  the  fyftem  of  Ariftotle.  But  when  it  was  found 
vain  to  bppofe  the  evidence  of  fenfe,  fome  affirm- 
ed that  )he  invention  was  taken  from  Ariftotle ; 
and  ouotiiig  his  writings,  in  which  he  mentions 
ftars  tern  in  the  day-time  from  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  well,  faid,  that  the  well  correiponded  to  the 
tube  of  the  telefcope,  and  that  the  vapours  which 
arofe  from  it  gave  the  hint  of  putting  glafles  into 
it ;  and  that  in  both  cafes  the  fight  is  ftrengthened 
by  the  tranfmifiion  of  the  rays  through  a  thick  and 
dark  medium.  Galileo  bimfelf  tells  this  ftory  with 
humour;  comparing  fuch  men  to  alchymifts, who 
pretend  that  the  art  of  making  gold  w^s  known 
to  the  ^ncients,  but  lay  concealed  underthe  fables 
of  the  poets. 

173.  In.  July  i6io,  Galileo  being  ftill  at  Padua, 
and  getting  an  imperfed  view  of  Saturn's  ring, 
imaging  that  that  planet  confifted  of  three  parts; 
and  therefore,  in  th,e account  which  he  gaveof  this 
difcovery  to  his  friends,  he  calls  it  planetam  Urgi^ 
tninam.  He  alfo  obferved  fome  fpots  on  the  face  of 
the  fun :  but  did  not  then  publifh  his  difcovery ; 
partly  for  farther  irriuting  the  obftinate  Ariffcote^ 
lians,  and  partly  to  make  more  exa£t  obfervatioos 
on  this  remarkable  phenomenon.  He  therefore 
contented  himfelf  vrith  communicating  his  difco- 
very to  fome  of  his  friends  at  Padua  and  Venice^ 
among  whom  was  P.  Paul,  This  delay,.however» 
was  the  caufe  of  this  difcovery  being  contefted  with 
him  by  the  ^mous  Scheiiisr,  who  like  wife  madr 
the  fame  obfervation  in  0£t.  x6xx,  and  anticipated 
Galileo  in  the  publication  of  it.  About  the  end  of 
AugufI:,  Galileo  left  Padua  and  went  to  Fk)rence ; 
and  io  Nov.  following  be  was  iatisfied)  that  from 
Sept.  Venus  had  been  continually  inereafing  in 
buik^  and  that  fiie  changed  her  phafes  like  the 
moon.  About  the  end  of  March  161X9  Galileo 
went  to  Kome,  where  he  gratified  the  cardinals 
and  the  chief  nobility  with  a  view  of  the  new  won- 
ders he  had  diicoverai  in  the  heavens,  and  among 
others  the  folar  fpots.  From  thefe  difcoveries 
Galileo  obtained  the  name  of  Lyncb os,  after  one 
of  the  Argonauts,  who  was  famous  in  antiquity  for 
the  acutenefs  of  his  fight;  and  the  marqms  of 
Monticelli  inftituted  an  academy,  with  the  title  of 
iMcei  and  made  him  a  member  of  it.  Galileo  en* 
joyed  the  ttfe  of  his  telefcope  ao  Years,  continusdly 
enriching  aftronomy  with  his  obiervations:  but  by 
too  clofe  application  during  the  nodumal  air,  his 
eyes  grew  gradually  weaker,  till  in  2639  he  became 
totally  blind ;  a  calamity  which,  howeter,  neither 
broke  his  fpirits,  nor  interrupted  the  courfe  of  his 
todies.  The  firft  telefcope  that  Galileo  conftmc* 


ted  magnified  only  three  times;  but  foon  after  he 
made  another  which  magnified  18  times;  and  af- 
terwards, with  great  trouble  and  expenfe,  he  con- 
ftruAed  one  that  magnified  33  times ;  and  with 
this  he  di£:oveped  the  fatellites  of  Jupiter  and  the 
fpots  of  the  iiin. 

173,  Ahhough  Galileo  bad  great  merit  with  re* 
fped  to  te1elcopes»  yet  he  did  not  explain  the  ro- 
tknale  of  the  inftroment.  This  important  fervice 
to  fcience  was  performed  by  Jo  h  m  Kb  pl  er,  whole 
name  is  famous  in  the  annals  of  philnfophy,  efpe- 
^cially  by  his  difcovery  of  the  great  jaw  of  motion 
refpe^tng  the  heavenly  bodies ;  which  is,  that  the 
fouares  of  their  periodical  times  are  as  the-cube* 
of  their  difUnces  from  the  body  about  which  they 
revolve;  apropofition  which,  however,  was  not 
dem«nflrat^  before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton.  Kepler 
was  aflronomer  to  ieveral  emperors  of  Germany  ; 
be  wa»  the  aflbciate  of  the  celebrated  aftronomer 
Tycho  Brahe,  and  the  mafter  of  Defcartes.  He  made 
ieveral  difcoveries  relating  ^o  the  nature  of  vifion  ; 
and  not  only  explained  the  ratioaale  of  the  tele- 
fcope which  he  found  in  ufe,  but  alfo  pointed  out 
method!  of  conftruAing  others  of  fuperior  powers 
and  more  commodious  ufe.  Kepler  firft  gave  a 
clear  explication  of  the  effeds  of  lenfes  hi  making 
the  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  converge  or  diverge. 
He  ihowed  that  a  plano-convex  lens  makes  rays 
parallel  to  its  axis  to  meet  at  thediftanceof  the 
diameter  of  the  fphere  of  convexity ';  but  that  if 
both  fides  of  the  lens  be  equally  convex,  the  rays 
will  have  their  focus  at  the  diftance  of  the  radiut 
of  the  circle,  correfponding  to  that  degree  of  con- 
vexity. But  he  did  not  inveftigate  any  rule  for  the 
foci  of  lenfes  unequally  convex;  To  Catallibri 
we  owe  this  inveftigation.  He  laid  down  this  rules 
As  the  fum  of  both  the  diameters  is  to  one  of  them* 
fo  is  the  other  to  the  diftance  of  the  focus.  All 
thefe  rules  concerning  convex  lenfes  are  applicable 
to  thofe  that  are  qoncave;  with  this  difference* 
that  the  {qcus  .is  on  t!he  contrary  fide  of  the  • 
glafs. 

,174.  The  principal  effeds  of  telefcopes  depend 
upon  thele  plab  maxims,  vist.  That  objeds  ap- 
pear larger  m  proportion  to  the  angles  which  they 
fubtend  at  the  eye;  and  the  effed  is  the  fame 
whether  the  pencils  of  rays  by  which  oWeds  are 
▼ifible  to  us  come  diredly  from  the  objeos  them* 
felves,  or  from  any  place  nearer  to  the  eye,  whem 
they  may  have  been  united  fo  as  to  form  an  image 
of  the  objed ;  becauib  they  ifiTue  again  from  thm 
points  where  there  is  no  real  fubftance,  in  certaiir 
du-edions,  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  did  from  the 
correfponding  points  in  the  objeas  themfelves^ 
All  that  is  efieded  by  a  telefcc^  is,  firft  to  make 
fuch  ao  image  of  a  diftant  objed,  by  means  of  a 
lens  or  mirror ;  and  then  to  affift  the  eye  in  yiew- 
ing  that  image  as  near  as  pofiible;  io  that  the 
angled  which  it  (hall  fubtend  at  the  e)re,  may  be 
very  large  compared  with  the  angle  which  the  ob« 
Jed  itfelf  would  fubtend.  This  is  done  by  an  eye- 
glaf^  which  fo  refrads  the  pencils  of  rays,  as  that 
they  mav  afterwards  be  brought  to  their  feveral 
foci  by  the  natural  humonrs  of  the  eve.  If,  inft^id 
of  an  eye-glafs,  an  objed  be  looked  at  through  a 
fmall  hole  in  a  thin  plate  or  piece  of  paper,  hdd 
clofe  to  the  eye,  it  may  be  viewed  very  near  to  the 
«oye,  and^at  the  fame  diftance,  the  apparent  magni- 
tude 
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tude  of  the  objed  will  be  the  htae  in  both  cafes. 
But  as  very  few  rays  can  be  admitted  through  a 
fmail  bole,  there  is  fekiom  light  fuflBckot  to  Tievr 
an  objed  to  advantage  in  this  way. 

175.  Such  was  the  telefcope  firft  difcovei^  and 

.  ufed  by  aftronomers ;  and  it  is  of  a  ihuch  more 
difficult  conftrudion  than  fome/Other  kinds  that 
have  been  invented  flnce.  The  great  inconveni- 
ence attending  it  is,  that  the  field  of  view  is  ex- 
^:cedingly  fmall.  For  fince  the  pencils  of  rays  en- 
ter the  eye  very  much  diverging  from  one  another, 
but  few  of  them  can  be  intercepted  by  the  pupil ; 
this  inconvenience  increafes  with  the  magnifying 
power  of  the  telefcope,  fo  that  philofophers  at  this 
day  cannot  help  wondering  that  it  was  pofGble, 
with  fuch  an  initrument,  for  Galileo  and  others  to 
have  made  the  difcoveries  they  did.  It  muft  have 
required  incredible  patience  and  addrefs.  No  other 
telefcope,  however,  than  this,  was  fo  much  as 
thought  of,  for  many  years  after  the  difcovery. 
DefcarteSy  who  wrote  30  years  after,  mentions  nO 
others  as  actually  conftruded.  To  Rbpler  we  are 
indeed  for  the  invention  of  the  ajlronoinical  teie^ 

f€ope%  the  beft  adapted  for  viewing  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  rationnU  of  this  inftrument  is  ex- 
plained, and  the  advantages  of  it  are  clearly  point- 
ed out,  by  this  pbilofopher,  in  his  Caiiftricj  /  al- 
though he  never  adually  reduced  his  excellent 
theory  into  pr^dtice.  Montocla  coniedures  that 
he  was  not  aware  of  the  great  increaje  of  the  field 
of  view,  and  that  being  engaged  in  other  pnrfuits, 
he  might  think  it  of  no  importance  to  conflrudt  an 
inftrument,  which  could  do  little  more  than  anfwer 
the  fame  purpofe  with  thofe  of  which  he  was  al- 
ready poifeffed.  Kepler's  new  fcheme  of  a  tele- 
fcope was  however  foon  executed.  The  firft  who 
made  aw  Inftrument  of  this  conftrudion  was  F. 
Sckeiner,  who  defcribed  it  in  his  Ro/a  Vrjtna^  pu- 
biiflied  in  1630.  If»  fays  he,  you  infert  two  fimilar 
lenfes  (both  convex)  in  a  tube,  and  place  your  e^e 
at  a  convenient  diftance,  you  will  fee  aU  terreftrial 
ol:|jeds  inverted,'  indeed,  but  magnified  and  very 
diliind,  with  a  confiderable  extent  of  view*  He 
fobjoins  an  account  of  a  telefcope  of  a  difiTerent  con- 
ftmdioo,  with  two  convex  eye^glaflesy  which  re^ 
▼erfe  the  images,  and  make  them  appear  in  their 
natural  pofilion.  This  difpofition  of  the  lenfes  had 
wldki  been  pointed  out  by  Kepler.  F.  Rheita  foon 
after  hit  upon  a  better  conftru^tion,  ufing  3  eye- 
glafles  inftead  of  twok  This  was  named  X\\tterrejiri^ 
ai  fek/cope,  being  chiefly  ufed  for  terreftrial  objeds. 
t76«  The  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  conftruAions  are 
Ihefe  which  are  now  in  common  vfe.  The  pro* 
portton  in  which  the  firft  telefcope  magpifies^  Is 
as  the  focal  length  of  the  objed-glafs  to  that  of 
the  eye-glafs. — ^The  only  difference  between  the 
OaUkan  telefcope  and  the  other  is,  that  the  pencils 
by  which  the  extremities  of  any  obje^  are  feen  in 
this  cafe,  enter  the  eye  diverging ;  whereas,  in 
the  other,  «they  enter  it  converging ;  but  if  the 
fphere  of  concavity  in  the  eye-glafs  of  the  Galile- 
an telefcope  be  equal  to  the  fphere  of  cc^ivexity 
in  the  eye-glafs  of  another  telefcope,  their  mag- 
nifying power  will  be  the  fame.  The  concave 
eye-glafs,  however,  being  placed  between  the  ob- 
je^-glafs  and  its  focus,  the  Galilean  telefcope  will 
be  (horter  than  the  other  by  twice  the  focal  length 

'  of  the  eye-glafii.    Confequently,  if  the  length  of 
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the  tele(bopes  be  the  lame,  the  Galilean  will  have 
the  greater  magnifying  power.  The  invention  of 
the  telefcope  and  microfcope  having  incited  ma« 
thematicians  to  a  mor^careftil  ftudy  orifpior trigs; 
and  this  having  foon  become  almoft  a  perfeA  fci- 
ence,  by  the  difcovery  of  Smcllius,  many  dif- 
ferent conftruAtons  were  tiered  to  the  public. 
HuY<3BNS  was  particularly  eminent  for  his  fyfte- 
matic  knowledge  of  the  fubjed,  and  is  the  author 
of  the  chief  improvemetits  which  have  been  made 
on  all  the  dioptrical  inftruments  till  the  time  of 
Mr  Dolltfnd's  difcovery.  He  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  theory  of  aberration  arifing  from  the 
fpherical  figure  of  the  glafles,  and  haa  fliowed  fis 
veral  ingenious  methods  of  diminifliing  them  by 
proper  conftruCHons  of  the  eye-pieces.  He  firft 
fhowed  the  advantagesiof  two  eye*gla0e8  on  the 
aftronomical  telefcope  and  double  microfcope^ 
and  gave  rules  for  this  conftru£tion,  which  both 
enlarges  the  field  and  fhortens  the  inftnanent. 
Mr  Dollend  adapted  his  conftrudion  to  the  ter- 
reftrial telefcope  of  Khetta ;  and  his  five  eye-glafles 
are  nothing  but  the  Huygenian  eye-piece  doubled. 
This  conftrudion  has  been  too  haftily  grven  op 
by  the  artifts  of  the  prefent  day  for  another,  alfo 
of  Mr  Dollond's,  of  four  glaifes.  Ytfion  is  more 
dtftind  in  the  Galilean  telescope  than  in  the  other, 
owing  perhaps  in  part  to  there  being  no  inter- 
mediate image  between  the  eye  and  the  objed. 
Befides,  the  eye-glafs  being  very  thin  in  the  centre, 
the  rays  will  be  lefs  liable  to  be  dtftorted  by  irre- 
gularities in  the  fubftante  of  the  glafs.  Whatever 
be  the  caufe^  we  can  fometimes  fee  Jupiter's  fa- 
tellites  very  clearly  in  a  Galilean  telefcope  not 
more  than  %o  or  14  inches  long ;  wheir  one  of  4 
or  5  feet,  of  the«  common  fort,  will  hardly  make 
them  vifible, 

X77«  F.  Rff  EiTA  alfo  invented  a  htntfetdar  ttk* 
fcopef  which  F.  Cberubin  of  Orleans  endeavoor- 
ed  to  bring  into  ufe.  It  confifts  of  two  telefcopes 
fsftened  together,  and  made  to  point  to  the  fame 
objeA.  When  this  inftrument  is  well  fixed,  the 
objed  appeals  laiger  and  nearer  to  the  eye,  when 
it  is  feen  through  both  the  telefcopes,  than 
through  one  of  them"  only,  though  they  have  the 
very  fame  magnifying  power.  But  this  is  only  an 
illufion,  occafioned  by  the  ftronger  impreffioQ 
that  two  equal  images,  equally  illuminated,  make 
upon  the  eye.  This  advantage,  however,  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  inconvenieqce  attending  the 
ufe  of  it. 

178.  The  firft  who  diftinguifbed  themfdres  m 
grinding  telefcoplc  glafies  were  two  Italians, 
Eustace  Ditini  at  Rome,  and  Campani  at 
Bologna,  whofe  fame  was  much  fuperior  to  that 
of  Divini,  or  that  of  any  other  perfon  of  his  time; 
though  Divini  pretend^,  that,  in  all  the  triaii 
that  were  made  with  their  glafies,  his,  of  a  great 
focal  diftance,  performed  better  than  thofe  of 
Campaoi,  and  that  his  rival  was  not  willing  to 
try  them  fairly,  vi«.  with  equal  eyr-glafle*. 
Caropani,  however,  really  excelled  Divini,  both  in 
the  goodnefs  and  the  focal  length  of  bis  objeA- 
glaifes.  It  was  with  telefcopes  made  by  Campani 
that  CAssrNi  difcovered  the  neareft  fatdlites  of 
Saturn.  They  were  n\ade  by  the  exprefs  order 
of  Lewis  XIV.  and  were  of  86,  roo,  and  136 
Parifian  feet  focal  length.  Canvpant  iold  his  len- 
fes 
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fes  at  a  higb  price,  and  took  every  polSble  me- 
thod to  keep  his  art  a  fecret.  His  laboratory  wat 
inacceffible  till  after  his  death  ;  when  it  w;i8  por- 
-  chafed  by  Pope  Benedi^  XIV.  who  made  a  pre- 
fent  of  it  to  the  Infiiiuie  of  that  city ;  and  by  the 
account  which  M.  Fu'ugeroux  has  given  of  what 
he  could  difcov^r  from  it,  we  learn,  that  (except 
a  machine,  which  M.  Campani  dOnftrafted,  to 
work  the  bafona  on  whicti  he  5h)ttnd  his  glafieft) 
the  goodnefs  of  his  lenfes  dep^ended  lipon  the  clear- 
ncf«i  of  his  felafe,  his  Venetian  tripoli,  the  paper 
with  whfch  he  pollibed  hfs  gla^e^,  and  bis  great 
Ikill  and  addrefs  as  a  workman.  He  made  few 
lenfes  of  i  very  great  focal  dilhince  j  and  having 
the  misfortune  to  break  one  of  141  feet  ki  two 
pieces,  he  took  incredible  pains  to  join  the  two 
parts  tojgether,  whtch  he  did  at  length  effcdually, 
fo  that  it  was  iHed  as  if  it  had  bten. entire. 

179.  Sir  Paul  Neillc,  DrHooke  fays,  made 
tf  ieicopes  of  36  fret,  pretty  good,  add  one  of  ^6. 
Afterwards  Mr  Reive',  and  then  ilr  Cox,  wtito 
were  the  moft  celebrated  in  England  as  grinders 
of  optic  gla/lcsi  made  fome  soo'4-onc&  of  fO-aod 
60  feet  focal  diAance,  and  Mr  Cox  made  one  (^ 
100.  BoRt-LLi  alfo,  in  France*  made  ohjedt  glaf- 
fes  of  a"  jfreat  focal  length,  one  of  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  the  ftoyal  Societj'.  '  With  refpeA  to  tbe 
focal  length  of  telefcopes,  thefe  and  .afl  othefa 
were  far  exceCdt^d  by  M»  AuzouT,  who  made 
one  objea-glafs  of  600  feet  focus ;  but  he  ^Ai  Re- 
ver  able  to  make  any  ufe  of  it.  HARTS6'C.JttR  is 
even  fard  to  have  made  fome  of  a  ftill  greater  focal 
length ;  but  this  ingenions  mechanic,  finding  it 
impoflible  to  mnke  nfe  of  objed-glalK^s  the  focal 
dfftance  of  which  was  much  lefs  than  this,  tijhen 
tiiey  were  incfofed  Tn  a  lube,  contrived  amet'hod 
of  irfing  them  without  a  tube,  fcy  fi;tiog  thdm  at 
the  top  of  a  tree,  a  high  wall,  or  the  roof, of  a 
houfe." 

180.  Mr  HuYGENs  alfo  made  confiderabTe  ittir 
provemcirts  fn  the  method  of  ufing  an  objed  gUfa 
without  a  tube.  He  placed  it  at  the  top  of  a  ve- 
ry long  pole,  having  previoufly  inclofed  it  In  a 
fhort  tube,  which  was  made  to  turn  in  all  direc- 
tions, by  a  ball  and  fockct.  The  axis  of  this  tube; 
be  could  comriiand  with  a  fine  lilken  ftring,  fo  as 
to  bring  it  into  a  line  with  the  axis  of  anothltff 
feort  tube,  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which 
contained  the  eye-ghifs.  He  thus  could  ufe  ob- 
ject glaflfea  of  the  greatelt  magnifying  power,  at 
whatever  altitude  bis  object  was,  2ind  even  in  the 
2?tmh,  provided  his  pole  was  as  long  as  his  tele- 
ic'jpe ;  and,  to  adapt  it  to  the  view  of  objects  ot 
different  altitudes,  he  had  a  contrivance,  by  which 
he  could  raife  or  depreft  a  ftage  that  fupporttrf 
his  otjject-glafs  at  pleafure. 

rSr.  M.De  LA  HIRE  made  feme  improvement  in 
this  method  of  managing  the  object- glafs,  63flng  it 
in  the  centre  of  af  board,  and  not  in  a  tube ;  bat 
as  ft  is  not  probable  that  thii  method  will  ever  be' 
nsde  nfe  Of,  fince  the  difcovery  of  both  reffectinj 
and  achromatic  telefcopes,  which  are  now  brought 
to  great  perfection,  wc  n^ed  not  defrribc  this  ap-. 
paratus  minutely  j  but  ojily  give  a  figure  of  Mr 
Huygens*«  pole,  which,  with  a  very  Jhort  expla-- 
nation,  wiil^be  fuflficient.  Injlg.  i.  Pi.  CCLK  a 
reprefcnts  a  pulley,  by  the  help  of  Which  a  ftage' 
<*»  ^  ffff  (that  fupports  the  object-glafa  A*  and  the 
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apparatus  belonging  to  it),  mav  be  raifed  higher 
or  lower  at  pleafure,  the  whole  being  counter- 
jpoiied  by  tbe  weight  A,  faftened  to  a  ftring  gi;  » 
ft  a  weighty  by  means  bf  which  the  centre  of  gra- 
vity of  tbe  appeal  us  belonging  to  the  objcd-glafs 
'  fs  kept  in  the  ball  and  focket,  fo  that  it  may  be 
eafily*  managed  by  the  ftfring  /  »,  and  its  axis 
•  brought  into  a  line  with  the  eye-glaft  at  0,  When 
it  was  very  dark,  -M.  Huygens  was  obliged  to  . 
ma*ke  his  obje^t-glafs  vifible  by  a  lantern  j>,  to  con- 
ftrtidled  as  to  throW  the  rays  of  light  in  a  parallel 
direi^ion  up  to  it. 

i8a.  M.  At)26or,  in  apapi^  delivered  to  the 
Royal  Societyi  obferved,  that  the  apertures  which 
the  objeiftglailes  of  refraSing  tele/copes  can  bear 
With  diftinttnefs,  are  in  abotlt  a  fub-duplicate  pro- 
portion to  their  lengths ;  and  upon  this  fuppofi* 
tion  he  d^W  up  a  tabl^  of  the  apertures  proper 
for  objed-glafies  of  a  gMt  variety  of  focal  lengths, 
from  4  inches  ib  4c0rcet.  Upon  thifi  oecafton, 
:Pr.  Hooke  obferved,  that  the  ^oie  glaf^'will  bear 
R  greater  or  le&  aperture,  according  to  {he  lefs  or 
greater  light  -of  the  cbjeft;  If,  for  inftance,  he 
wRs  viewing  the  fun,  or  Ventis,  or  any  of  the  fix- 
ed ftar^  he  xlMl  fniailei'  apjchures:  but  if  he  want- 
ed to  view  the  tnoon  by  d^y-ligfat ;  or  Saturn,  Ju« 
pfter,  or  Afers,  by  nightj  h^  ufeda  lai^pr  aperture. 

l8j.  Bui  the  nierit  bf  all  thofe  improvements 
#a8  in  a  ifianner  cihtelled  by  the  difcovery  of 
the  much  thore  commodious  reflecting  Tele- 
scope. Por  a  refraftiVig  teiefc6pc,  tV^tj  of  looc 
feet  fociis,  fuppoftng ;  it  poffible  to  be  made 
ufe  of,  could  not '  be.  tiJ^fe  to'  magnify  with 
diftiiVdtnefs  more  thsld  looo  times ;  whereas  a  re- 
flecting telefcope,  dot  exceeding  9  or  10  feet,  will 
magnify  lioo  times.  '*  It  muft  be  acknowledged 
(feys  Dr  SwitH  \xii  hh  Compile  Syftem  •/  Optla)^ 
that  Mr  James  ORECOat  of  Aberdeen,  was  th^ 
Rrft  Inventor  or  the  r^fledting  telefcope."  But, 
according  to  torpRikcLE,  MERstKNtfs  was  thf 
tn^n  whOentcrtiiihed  the  firft'  thoughts  jOf  s^  reflc^r 
or.  A  telefcope  with  fpecula  he  dert^uly  propo^ 
fed  to  the  celebrated  befc'artes  many  years  before 
<3fregory's  invention,  thqngh  indeed  in  a  maftner 
fo'very  unfatlsfadfory,  Ihat  Defcartes,  who  ha4 
given  particular  ^tteption  to  the  improvement  of 
the  Itlefcope,  wa^  fo  far  from  approving  t^he  pro« 
pt)(al,  that  he  ende^Otkred  to  convince  Mfrfen- 
nns  of  jti  fallacy.  See  Telescope,.  Dr  Smith 
had  not  feert  tWo  lettef 8  of  Defcattes  to  Merfen- 
nuson  thatftibjedt,^   '      *  . 

1^4.  Grecort,  a  yptifife  ttiah  of  an  nncdmmoa 
genius,  was  led  to  ite'' invention,  in  feelcihg  to 
correct  two  irftpcrfed^iotis'  of  the  common  tele- 
fcope: the  firft  was  itstoogr^at  length,  \Vhich 
made  it  lefs  roaih'ageafife' ^  tHe  feconc^,  the'incor- 
reftnefdof  the' image.' ^-Mdihc^maticians  had  de- 
monftrated,  that  a  pencil*of,rays  ^uld  not  be  col- 
tedted  in  a  fingle  point  of  rfpherical  lens ;  aiid  alfo^ 
tjiat  the  image* tfahfttiitted  by  fuch  a  lens  would 
be  in  fome  degre<?  io'ttirVatcd.  TlVefe'inconvenicn-^ 
ces  be  believed  wduld'btf  Cb^tatetl  by  tvibftltrtting 
for  the  objedt-glafs  a  metallib  fpeculumt  of  a  pa- 
racolic figure,  to  recSeiv^  the  i(nage,  and  to  refiedt 
it  towards  a  fmall  fpecUlunti  of  Ae  thmc  metal  : 
this  again  waR  to  return  the  image  fo  an'^ye-glafs' 
placed  bAidd  the  great  fpecolum,  *\^'hich  tor  that 
purpofc  was  lb  be  perforate^  in  ita  centre.    This 
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»  condrudion  hc^  publilbed  in  16639  in  his  Optica 
Fromota,  But  as  Gregory  was  endowed  with  no 
mechanical  dexterity t  nor  could  find  any  work- 
man capable  of  realizing  his  invention,  after  fome 
fruitlefd  .ittempits  in  that  way,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  purfuit :  and  probably »  bad  .not  fooie 
new  difcoveries  been  made  iq  light  and  coloursy 
a  refrafting  telefcope  would  never  more  have  been 
thought  of,  confidering  the  difficulty  of  the  exe- 
cution, and  the  Anall  advantages  that  could  ac- 
crue from  it,  deducible  from  the  principle  of 
optics  then  known. 

185.  But  NxwTONy  whofe  genius  for  experi- 
mental knowledge  was  equal  to  that  for  geometry, 
happily  interpo&d,  and  faved  this  noble  invention 
from  well  nigh  perKhing  in  its  infant  ftate.  He 
likcwife  at  an  early  period  of  life  had  applied  him- 
fcif  to  the  improvement  of  the  telefcope ;  but  ima- 
gining that  Gregory's  fijecula  were  neither  very 
nccelTary,  nor  likely  tor.ht  executed,  he  be^an 
with  profecuting  the  views  of  DeDcartes,  who  aim- 
ed at  making  a. more  perfe^  image  of  an  objed^ 
by  grinding  lenifes,  noi  to  the  figure  of  a  fphere, 
but  to  that  of  a  conic  fedion.  While  he  was 
thus  employed,  three  years  after  Gregory's  pub- 
lication* he  happened  to  examine  t^e ;  colours 
formed  by  aprifm,  and  having  ty  that  fimple  in- 
ftrument  difcovered  the  different  refrangibUity  df 
the  rays  of  light,  he  perceived  thajt  the  errors  of 
telefcopcs» '  arifiug  from  tjiat  caufe  alone,  were 
fomehundi-ed  times  greater  than  thofe  pccafioned 
by  the  fplitirical  figure  of  lenfes.  This  circum- 
ftance  forced  Ne,wton.to  fall  into  Gregory's  track, 
and  to  turn.hi^  tl^oughts  to  reflectors.  ^*  The  dif- 
ferent ref rapgibility  of  the  rays  of  light  (iays  he,  in 
a  letter  to  Mi  Oldenburg,  fecretary  to  the  Roy^ 
Society,  dated  Feb.  167%)  made  me- take  ref)ec. 
tions  into  confideration ;  and  finding  them  regii- 
lar,  fo. that  the  angle  oT  refledibn  of  all  forts  of 
rays  was  eqpal  to  the  angle  of  incidence,  I  vnder- 
ftood  that,  by  their  mediation,  optic  inftruments 
might  be'  brought  to  any  degree  of  perfe^ion 
imaginable,  providing  a  refleding  fubftance  could 
be  found  which  would  poliih  as  finely  as  glafs^ 
and  reflect  as  much  light  as  glafs  tranfmits,  and 
tb>  art  of  communicating  to  it  a  parabolic  figure 
be  alfo  obtained.  Amidft  tbefe  thoughts  l.was 
fbrced  from  Cambridge  by  the  intervening  plague, 
and  it  was  more  than  two  years  before  I  proceed- 
ed .further."  If  Newton,  then,  was  not  the  firft 
inventor  of  the  refle(5ting  terefcope,  he  was  the 
main  and  effe3uai  inventor.  By  his  admirable  ge- 
nitts,  he  fell  upon  this  npw  property  of  light ;  and 
thereby  found,  that  all  lenfes,  of  whatever  figure* 
would  be  affeded  more  or  lels' with  fuch  prifma- 
tic  aberrations  of  the  rays  as  yyould  be  an  infu- 
perable  obftacle  to  the.perfedion  of  a  dioptric 
telefcope.  ,  .     .,    . 

186.  About  the*  end  of  X ^^8,  orbeginm'ng  of 
s6$9,  Newton,  not  .relying  on  any  artificer  for  ma* 
king  bis  fpecula,  fet  about  the  work  himfclf,  and 
early  in  i6}j,  completed  two- finaU  refledting  tele- 
fcopea.  Ih  thcfe  he  ground  the  great  fpeculum  into 
.1  rphcricAl  concave,  but  found  himfelf  unable  to 
accomplith  tjie  j^rabolic  form.  In  the  letter  that 
.Mccompanied  one  of^  lliefe  iaftrunjcnts,  which  he 
I^rclcnted  to  the  Society,  he  writes^  **  that  though 
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he  tben^  defpaired  of  performing  that  work,  (to 
wit,  the  paralx^ic  figiure  of  the  great  fpeculum) 
by  geometrical  rules,  yet  lie  doubted  not  but  that 
the  thing  might  in  Come  roeafnre  be  accomplilbed 
by  mechanical  devices." 

187.  Not  lefs  did  the  difiiculty  appear  to  find 
a  metallic  fubftanee  that  would  be  of  a  proper 
hardnefs,  have  the  feweft  pores,  and  receive  the 
fmootheft  poliih :  a  difficulty  which  he  deemed 
aim  oft  unfurmountablei  when  he  confidered,  that 
every  irregularity  in  a  refieding  furface  wouki 
'make  the  rays  of  light  ftray  5  or  6  times  more  out 
of  their  due  courfe,  than  the  like  irregularities  in 
a  refracting  one.  In  another  letter  written  foon 
after,  he  teUs  the  fecretary,  "  that  he,  was  very 
fenfible,  ,that  metal  reflects  lefs  light  than  glatt 
tranfmits. ;  but  as  he  bad  found  fome  metallic  fub- 
ftances  to  he  more  ftrongly  reflective  than  others, 
,lo.  polifli  better,  and  to  be  freer  from  tarnilhiog 
than  others,  fo  he  hoped  that  there  might  in  cime 
be  found  out  fome  fubllances  much  freer  from 
thefe  inconveniences  than  any  yet  known.**  New- 
•ton  therefore  laboured  till  he  found  acompofition 
that  anfwered  In.  fome  degree,  and  prelcnted  a 
reflecting  telefcope.  to  the  Royal  Society ;  from 
wjiom  he  received  fuch  thanks  as  were  due  to  fo 
^curlons  and  valuable  a  prefent.  And  Huygens* 
one  of  the  great elt  geniufes  of  the  age,  and  a  dif- 
tinguifhed  improver  of  the  refractor,  no  fooner 
was  informed  by  Mr  Oldenburg  of  the  difcove- 
ry,  than  he  wrote  an  anfwer,  *'  that  it  was  an  ad- 
mirable telefcope ;  and  that  Mr  Newton  had  well 
confidered  the  advantage  which  a  concave  fpecu- 
lum had  above  convex  glaiTes  in  collecting  the  pa- 
rallel rays,  which,  according  to  his  own  calcula- 
tion, was  very  great;  hen(:e  that  Mr  Newton 
could  give  a  far  greater  aperture  to  that  fpeculum, 
than  to  an  object-glafs  of  the  fame  diftance  of  fo- 
cus, and  eonfequently  much  more  magnify  in  his 
w:ay  than  by  an  ordinary  telefcope :  Befides,  that 
by  the  reflector  be  avoided  an  inconvenience  inle- 
parable.from  object-glafles  which  was  the  obli- 
quity of  both  their  furfaces,  which  vitiated  the 
refraction  of  the  rays  that  pafs  towards  the  fidea 
of  the  glafs,  and  did  more  hurt  than  men  were  a- 
ware  of:  Again,  that  by  the  mere  reflection  of 
the  metalline  fpeculum  there  were  not  fo  many 
rays  loft  as  in  glafles,  which  reflected  a  confidera- 
ble  quantity  by  each  of  their  furfaces,  and,  befides» 
intercepted  many  of  them  by  the  obfcurity  of  their 
matter :  That  the  main  bufincfs  would  be,  to  find 
a  matter  for  this  fpeculum  that  would  bear  aa 
good  a  poliih  as  glafs.^ 

z88.  M.  HcjYGSNS  wa.^  not  fatisfied  with  thut 
exprefling  to  the  Society  his  high  approbation  ^ 
Newton's  invention ;  but  drew  up  a  favourable 
account  of  the  new  telefcope,  which  be  caufedto 
be  publilhed  in  the'  Jaumai  deSgavant  {or  i6f^t 
by  which  it  was  foon  known  over  Europe.  But 
how  excellent  foever  the  contrivance  was :  how 
well  foever  fupported  and  announced  to  the  pub- 
lic ;  yet  whether  it  was  that  the  artifts  were  deter- 
red by  the  difficulty  and  Ubour  of  the  work,  or 
that  the  difcoveries  even  of  a  Newton  were  not 
to  be  exempted  from  XYSt  general  fatality  attend- 
ing great  and  ufeful  inventions,  tine  makmg  ajltm 
aid  vextttiQut  prr^re/s  t9»tk€  0uthors  ^  the  fact  is» 
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that,  excepting  an  tinfuccefeful  attempt  which 
thr  fociety  made,  by  employing  an  artificer  td 
imitate  the  Newtonian  conftrudion,  but  upon  a 
hrper  fcale*  and  a  difguifed  Gregorian  telefcope, 
fet  up  by  Cassegrain  abroad  as  a  rival  to  New- 
ton's, and  that  in  theory  only  (for  it  was  never 
put  in  execution  by  the  aathor),  no  refleftor  was 
heard  of  for  near  half  a  century  after.'  But  a 
refleAing  telefcope  was  at  laft  produced  to  the 
world,  of  the  Newtonian  conftrudtion,  by  Dr 
Hadley»  which  the  author  had  the  fatisfa^ion 
to  find  executed  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  left  no 
room  to  fiear  that  the  invention  would  any  longer 
continue  in  obfcurity.  ^ 

189.  This  memorable  event  was  owing  to  the 
genius,  dexterity,  and  application,  of  Dr  Hadley, 
the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  quadrant, 
another  moft  valuable  inftrument.  The  two  te- 
lefcopes  which  Newton  had  made  were  but  fix 
inches  long,  were  hc!d  in  the  hand  for  viewing 
objeds,  and  in  power  were  compared  to  a  fix-feet 
rcfirador;  whereas  Hadley's  was  above  five  feet 
long,  was  providecl  with  a  well -contrived  appara- 
tus for  managing  it,  and  equalled  in  performance 
the  famous  aerial  teUfcopc  of  Huygens  of  113  feet 
in  tengtb.  Excepting  as  to  the  manner  of  making 
the  fpecula,  we  have,  in  the  iranf^aions  of  1723, 
a  complete  defcription,  with  a  figure,  of  this  te. 
lefcope,  together  with  that  of  the  machine  for 
moving  it ;  but,  by  a  ftrange  omiflion,  Nnoton*s 
name  is  not  once  mentioned  in  that  paper,  fo  that 
any  perfon  not  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the 
iinrentiocand  reading  that  account  only,  might  be 
apt  to  conclude  that  Hadley  had  been  the  fole  in- 
ventor. The  fame  celebrated  artift,  after  finifhing 
two  telefcopes  of  the  Newtonian  conftfudtion,  ac-' 
complilhed  a  3d  in  the  Gregorian  way ;  but,  it 
would  fecm,  kfs  fuccefsfuHy,  by  Dr  Smith's  de- 
claring fo  ftrongly  in  favour  of  the  other.  Dr 
Hadley  inftruded  MrMoLVNEuz  and  the  Rev. 
Dr  Bradley;  and  when  thefe  gentlemen  had 
made  a  fafficient  proficiency  in  the  art,  being  de- 
firous  that  thefe  telefcopes  ihould  become  more 
public,  they  liberally  communicated  to  fome  of 
the  principal  inftrument-makers  of  London*  the 
knowledge  they  had  acquired  from  him.  Such 
fcholara  foon  advanced  beyond  their  mafters,  and 
completed  refleAors  by  other  and  belter  methods 
than  what  had  been  taught  them. 

190.  Mr  James  Short,  as  early  as  1734,  had 
fignaJifed  himfelf  at  Edinburgh  by  his  work  of 
this  kind.  Mr  Maclaurin  wrote  that  year  to 
Dr  Jttrin»  «*  that  Mr  Short,  who  had  begun  with 
making  glafs  fpecula,  was  then  applying  himfelf 
to  improve  the  ihetallic ;  and  that,  by  taking  care 
of  the  figure,  he  was  enabled  to  give  them  larger 
apertures  than  others  had  done ;  arid  that  upon 
the  whole  they  furpafled  in  perfection  alt  that  he 
had  feen  of  other  workmen."  He  added,  "that 
Mr  Short's  telefcopes  were  all  of  the  Gregorian 
conftruAion;  and  that  he  had  much  improved 
that  excellent  invention."  This  character  of  ex^ 
cellence  Mr  Short  maintained  to  the  laft ;  as  he 
bad  been  welf  grounded  both  in  the  geometrical 
and  pbilofophical  principles  of  optics,  and  upon 
i*^e  whole  was  a  moft  intelligent  perfon  in  what- 
^er  Tvfated  to  his  profcffion.  It  was  fuppofi?d  he 
kad  fallen  upon  a  method  of  giving  the  parabolic 
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figure  to  his  great  fpeculum :  a  .point  of  pcifec- 
tion  which  Hadley  had  never  attempted,  cither  in 
his  Newtonian  or  Gregorian  telefcope.  Mr  Short* 
indeed,  iaid  he  had  acquired  that  faculty,  but 
never  would  tell  by  what  means  be  effe^ed  it  4  {o 
that  the  fecret  of  working  that  configuration  died 
with  that  ingenious  artilt.  Mr  MudgEj  however,, 
hath  lately  realifed  the  expe^ation  or  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  who  above  100  years  ago,  prefagcd  that 
the  public  would  one  day  poflfefs  a  parabolic  fpe- 
culum,  not  accompliihed  by  mathematical  rule^ 
but  by  mechanical  device?. 

191.  This  dffiieratttm  was  not  the  only  want 
fupplied  by  this  gentleman  :  he  taught  us  likewife 
a  better  compofition  of  metals  for  the  fpecula, 
how  to  grind  them  better,  and  how  to  give  thcni 
a  finer  poHfh;  and  the  polifli,  he' remarks,  was 
the  moft  difficult  and  elfential  of  the  whole  ope- 
ration. **  In  a  word,  (fays  Sir  John  Pringle,) 
I  am  of  opinion,  there  is  no  optician  in  this 
great  city  (which  hath  been  fo  long  and  fo  jufily 
renowned  for  ingenious  and  dextrous  makers  of 
every  kmd  of  mathematical  inftruments)  fo  partial 
to  his  own  abilities  as  not  to  acknowledge,  that, 
however  fome  parts  of  the  mechanical  procefs  now 
difclofed  might  have  been  known  before  any  indi- 
viduals of  the  profefiSon,  yet  that  Mr  Mudch 
hath  opened  to  them  all  fome  new  and  impbrUnt 
lights,  and  upon  the  whole  hath  greatly  improved 
the  art  of  making  reflecting  telefcopes.^ 

191.  The  late  Rev.  and  ingenious  John  Ed- 
wards devoted  much  of  his  ti^e  to  the  improve- 
ment pf  reflecting  telefcopes,  and  brought  them 
to  fuch  perfection,  that  Dr  Maskelynr,  the  af- 
tronomer  royal,  found  telefcopes  conftruCted  l^ 
him  to  furpafs  in  brightnefs,  and  other  eflentials, 
thofe  of  the  fame  fize  made  by  the  beft  artifts  in 
London.  The  chief  excellence  of  his  telefcopes 
arifes  from  the  compofition^  which,  from  various 
trials  on  metals  and  femimetals,  he  difcovered  for 
the  fpecula,  and  from  the  true  parabolic  figirre,  * 
which,  by  long  practice,  he  had  found  a  method 
of  giving  them,  preferable  to  any  that  was  known 
before  him.  Hitf  directions  for  the  compontion 
of  fpecula,  and  for  cafting,  grinding,  and  polilh- 
ing  them,  were  publilhed,  by  order  of  theccm- 
miffioners  of  longitude,  at  the  end  of  the  Nautical 
Almanack  for  1787 :  To  which  is  alfo  annexed  his 
account  of  the  caufe  and  cure  of  the  tremors  which 
particubrly  afTeCt  reflecting  telefcopes  more  than 
refracting  ones,  together  with  remarks  on  the  laid 
tremors  by  Dr  Malkelyne.    See  TelcsCope. 

193.  But  in  conftrn^ing  reflecting  telefcopes  of 
extraordinary  magnifying  powers,  Dr  Hbrschel 
has  difplayed  (kill  and  ingenuity  furpaffing  all  his 
predeceflbrs.  He  has  made  them  from  7, 10,  9o« 
to  even  40  feet  in  length  |  and  with  the  inftru- 
raent  of  thefe  latter  di  mentions  be  i^  now  em- 
ployed in  making  difcoveries  in  aftronomy.  Of 
its  conftruCtion,  magnifying  powers,  and  the  cu- 
rious collection  of  machinery,  by  which  it  is  i\]p- 
ported  and  moved  from  one  part  of  the  heavens 
to  another,  accounts  will  be  found  under  Tele- 
scope. 

194.  The  greateft  improvement  in  refr.  8  ng  te- 
lefcopes hitherto  made  public  is  that  of  Mr  Dol- 
LOND,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  above. 
(See  §  31-40O    But  befides  the  obligation  we  are 
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under  tahnp  for  corrtdingtbe  aberration  of  th« 
rays  of  light  in  the  focus  of  objed-glaflefl,  ariGng 
from  their  different  refrangibility,  he  made  another 
coT^fiderable  in»provement,  viz.  hy  correding  both 
ibis  kind  of  aberration^  and  atfo  that  which  arifet 
from  the  fpherical  form  of  lenfes*  by  an  expedient 
of  a  very  difiereot  nature;  y\%,  increaling  the 
•umber  of  eye-gUfies,  If  any  perfon.,  fays  he* 
would  have  the~^vifuat  angle  of  a  telefcope  to 
contain  %q^  the  extreme  pencils  of  the  field  muft 
be  beiit  or  refraded  in  an  angle  of  la^ ;  which, 
if  it  be  performed  by  one  eye-glafs,  will  caufie  :ja 
aberration  fropi.tbe  figure,  in  proportion  to  the 
cube  of  that  angle ;  but  if  two  glaf^s  are  fo  pro- 
portioned and  Gtuated  at  that  the  refra^ion  may 
be  equally  divided  between  them,  they  will  each 
of  them  produce  a  refradion  equal  to  balf  tb^ei  le- 
^uired  angle;  and  therefore!  the  aberration  be* 
ing  in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  half  the  angle 
taken  twice  over^  will  be  but  a  4tb  part  of  that 
\rbich  is  in  proportion  to  the  cube  of  the  whole 
angle;  becaufe  twice  the  cube  of  z  is  but  ^  of 
-the  cube  of  « ;  fo  the  aberration  from  the  figures 
where  two  eye-gUfles  are  rightly  proportioned*  ia 
but  a  4th  of  what  it  mull  unavoidably  be,  where 
the  whole  is  performed  by  a  fingic  eye-glafs.  J^ 
the  fame  reafoning,  when  the  refradtion  is  divided 
between  three  glaffes,  the  aberration  will  be  found 
to  be  but  the  ninth  part  of  what  would  be  pro- 
■4uced  from  a  fingle  glafs;  btcaufc  three  times 
the  cube  of  I  rs  but  one  9th  of  the  cube  of  3. 
Whence  it  appears,  that  by  increafing  the  number 
-«of  the  eye-glaffes,  the  indiftiqAnefd  whipb  is  ob- 
ferved  near  the  1)orders  of  the  field  of  a  telefcope 
•may  be  very  much  diminilhe^j  though  not  en- 
^tireiy  taken  away.  . 

195.  The  method  of  corre^uig  the  errors  arif- 
ing  from  the  different  rcfrangibility  of  light  is  of 
.a  different  confideration.  For,  whereas  the  er- 
rors from  the  figqre  can  only  be  diminiflied  in  a 

•certain  proportion  according  to  the  number  of 
glafles,  m  this  they,  may  be  entirely  correded 
by  the  addition  of  only  one  glafs ;  as  we  find  in 
the  agronomical  telefcopcy  that  two  eye-glaHes, 
-lightly  proportioned,  will  caufe  the  edges  of  ob- 
jeds  to  appear  free  from  colours,  quite  to  the 
•border  of  the  field.  Alfo  in  the  -day  telefcope, 
'Where  no  more  then  two  eye-glaiTes  are  abfolute- 
ly  neceflary  for  erecting  the  objeA,  we  find,  that 
by  the  addition  of  a  3d  rightly  fituated,  the  co- 
lours, which  would  otherwife  make  the  imag^ 
confufed,  ai^e  entirely  removed.  This,  however, 
is  to  be  underftood  with  fome  limitation  ;  for  if 
the  glaffes  exceed  a  certain  length,  the  colours 
.may  be  fpread  too  wide  to  be  admitted  through 
(the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  which  is  the  caufe,  that  in 
•long  telefcopes. with  3  eyeglafles,  the  field  is al. 
'Ways  greatly. contra^ed. 

196.  Th«(e  confiderations  fir(t  fet  Mr  Dollond 
^©n  contriving  how  to  enlarge  the  field,  by  in- 
,creafing  the  number  of  eye-glaiTes  without  any 
'hindrance  to  the  diftin^neft  or  brightnefs  of  the 

image;  and  though  others  had  been  about  the 
v^me  work  before,  yet,  obferving  that  fome  five- 

glafs  telefcopes  then  made  would  admit  of  farther 
*  improvement,  he  endeavoured  to  confirud  one 
iwith  the  (^me  number  of  glafles  in  a  better  man- 
jnct,}  which  was  allowed  by  the  beft  judges  to  be 
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a  confiderable  Jmpror^ttest  on-  the  former. 
Thus  encouraged,  he  refolved  to  try  if  he  could 
make  fome  farther  enlargement  of  the  ^eld.  by 
the  addition  of  another  glaft^and  by  placing  and 
proportioning  the  glafles  in  fuch  a  m^^niier  aa  to 
correditbe;£erratioDS«  without  d<trimc«t  to  the 
diftindneifl.  At  laft  be  obtained  as  large  «  field 
as  is  oeceflfary,  even  io,  the  lopgeft  telefcopes  that 
can  be  made.  Thefe  telefcopes  with  fix  glaiTea 
having  been  well  received,  and  fon^e  of  them  be- 
ing gore  into  foreign  parts,  the  author  fixed  the 
date  of  his  invention^  io  a  letter,  aditefled  to 
Mr  %ort,  which  waa  «ead  to  tise  Rojnl  Sodetjt 
March  1. 1753. 

197,  Various  attem|»t8  were  mac^e  about  this 
time,  to  ftorten  acid  otherwife  improve  telefcopes. 
Among  thefe  ^e  muft  maitign^tbat  of  Mr  Caleb 
Smith,  who  thought  he  had  found  it  poi&ble  to 
refiify  the  errors  which  arife  from  the  different 
degrees  of  refrangibiiity,  on  the  principle  that  the 
fines  of  refraAion,  or  rays  differently  refrangible, 
are  to  one  another  in  a  given  proportion,  when 
their  fines  of  incidence  are  equal.;  aod  he  pro- 
pofed,for  this  purpofe  to  make  the  fpeculums  of 
glafs  inftead  of  metal,  the  two  furfaces  having 
different  degrees  of  concavity.  But  his  fchemc 
was  never  executed  ;  nor  is  it  prob<d>le,^  for  rea- 
fons  which  have  been  mentioned*  that  any  advan- 
tage could  be  made  of  it. 

i9'8.  To  Mr  Short  we  are  indebted  for  the 
excellent  contrivance  of  an  equatorial  Ui^cope^  or 
portable  obfirvateryi  whereby  pretty  accurate  ob- 
fervations  may  be  made  with  little  trouble,  by 
thofc  who  have  no  building  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pofe. This  iti  ft  rumen  t  con  fids  df  an  ingenious 
piece  of  machinery,  by  the  help  of  which  a  tele- 
fcope mounted  upon  it  may  be  directed  to  any 
degree  of  right  afcenfion  or  declination,  fo  that 
the  place  of  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  being 
known,  they  may  be  found  without  any  trouble, 
even  in  the  day-time.  Bein^  made  to  turn  paral- 
lel to  the  equator,  any  objed  is  eafily  kept  in 
view,  or  recovered,  without  moving^  the  eye 
from  its  fituation.  By  this  inftrument,  Mr  Short 
informs  us,  that  moft  of  the  ftars  of  tb^  firft  and 
fecond  magnitude  have  been  feen  even  at  mid<day» 
apd  the  fun  ihining  bright;  as  alfo  Mercury,  Venus, 
and  Jupiter.  Saturn  and  Mars  are  not  io  eafy  to 
be  fee?,  on  account  of  the  faintnefs  of  their  li^ht, 
except  when  the  fun  is  but  a  few  hours  above  the 
horizon.  This  particular  effed  depends  upon  the 
telefcope  excluding  almoft  all  the  light,  except 
what  comes  from  the  objedt  itfelf,  and  which 
might  otherwife  efface  the  impreffion  made  by  its 
weaker  light  upon  the  eye.  For  the  fame  reafon, 
ftars  are  vifible  in  the  day-time  from  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  pit.  Mr  Ramsdrn  has  alfo  invented  a 
portable  obfervatory  or  eqttatorial  telejct^*  See 
Astronomy,  Index* 

199.  To  enable  us  to  fee  the  fixed  ftars  in  the 
day-time,  it  is.neceffary  to  exclude  the  extraneous 
light  as  much  as  poffible.  For  this  reafon  the 
greater  magnifying  power  of  any  telefcope  is  ufed, 
the  more  eafily  a  fixed  ftar  will  be  diftinguifhed  in 
the  day-time;  the  light  of  the  ftar  remaining  the 
fame  in  all  magnifying  powers  of  the  fame  telew 
fcopc,.but  the  ground  upon  which, it  is-f<:en  be- 
coming darker  by  increafing  the  magnifying  pow- 
er; 
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er ;  and  the  vifibUity  of  a  ftar  depends  wry  modH 
upon  the  difference  beliveen  its  own  light  af)d  that 
of  theV<>»»<*  wpo**  «^ich  it  i»  fern,  A  li^ed  km 
wili  be  very  nearly  «f|iial>y  vifible  with  tddcapcs 
of  very  dHlSsfeiit  apertttres,  provided  the  magnify* 
iap  power  remaio^'the  faieer  If  a  comet*  or  any 
other  heavenly  body  be  viewed  through  this  eifiia* 
torial  t?(efie»|3«^,  property  redlfied*  it  ia  ften  Im- 
mediately  by  th«  h^lp  of  the  Came  nuMshinery  wbat 
is  \H  true  place  in  tHe  beavena*  Other  aftronomk 
cal  probtema  aaay  aKo  be  folvtd  by  it,  with  great 
cafe  aod  certainty.  M.  £p iw  v a  propofes  to  bend 
tbe  tubea  of  long  teleicopca  at  right  angles,  fixing 
a  plane  oainror  in  the  angk,  in  otrder  to  make  theaa 
more  conamodiQiia  for  viewing  obje^  near  tbe 
sfoitb  of  Um  obTerver  $  aod  he  givea  particular  in^ 
ftru^ioaa  bow  to  «iiake  them  in  this  form,  eipect- 
aUy  whefk  they  are  inrmfhed  with  mictometerff* 
A  little  plane  fpeculnm  is  fbvjetimea  placed  be- 
twixt tbe  tall  eye^lafo  aw)  the  eye  in  the  reflad- 
iog  telefeope^  at  an  angk  of  45S  ^^  the  iarne 
purpoie. 

aoo.  The  lnf«ntioD  of  MiCROSCOPBa  waa  nat 
much  later  thm  that  of  teieJEbOpet;  and,,  accord. 
iog  to  BorellUfl^  we  are  indebted  >4br  them  to  Z. 
Jamsbv,  and  his  fon*  Tbefe  two  iaftntmenta^ 
thobgb  differeot  io  their  appKcatton^aiseiKry  imi- 
lar ;  aa  boith  affift  ua  in  the  difeovcry  of  objedt. 
that  we  mnft  otberwife  hava  remaniad  unaoquaiot. 
cd  with,  by  eiihttgi0g  the  angki  wbich  tliey  ibb^ 
tend  at  the  eye. 

aoi.  Tbe  jAifSBn Sf  however^  baare  not  alwaya 
eijoyed  that  teputation  to  wbtcb  they  feem  to  be 
entitled^  willbrefpedt  either  to  the  telefcope  or  the 
mJcrofcope.  TSie  difcavery  of  the  latter  has  beea 
canfideredat  more  oacertain  than  that  of  the  for* 
mer.  Blaoy  fay>  thai  microfcopea  were  firft  ofed 
in  Germany  about  x6}i.  Others  affirm,  tli^at  this 
iaAraoieiit  waa  the  coofaivaooe  of  Cormslivs 
Das  acLL,  no  pbiibibpher»  but  a  man  o£  ivgenoi.' 
ty,,  who-  allio  ioyeated  feho- tharmometer.  Accords 
iag  to  Borellfoa,  Zacbadasjanfrd  and  his-fon  pre- 
fented  the  firft  microfcopes  they  bad  oonftrudted 
to  prince  MaQfice,  and  Albert  auchduke-ofAuftria. 
William  Borallt*  in  ft  letter  to  his  brother  Petetv 
iaysi  that  when  he  was  ambafllkior  in  Bngland,  in 
16199  ConieiliiieDrebell  (bowed  him  a  microfcope, 
which  he  £ud  waa  tbe  iame  the  archduke  had  gi- 
T«  him»  and  had  been  made  by  Janfan  himfelf. 
Thia  Inllruraent  was  fix  feet  long»  confifting  of  a 
tube  of  gilt  eopper*  an  inch  in  diameter^  fupport- 
ed  by  3  bfaft  pUlars  in  the  fhape  of  dolphins,  on 
a  bafe  of  ebony»  on  which  the  fmall  obyete  were 
plaised* 

aot.  Hua'QdcrDfeope  waa  evidently  a  compound 
one^  or  rather  ibmething  betwixt  a  telefcope  and 
a  microfcopey  what  we  ftiould  now,  perfaaps)  call 
a  ME6Ai.AscorB.  It  appears  from  Jamblicuaand 
Plutarch)  quoted  by  Or  Rogers,  that  the  ancients 
gave  foch  ioftruments  as  they  ufed  for  magnifying 
fmall  objeds  the  name  of  dUftra,  As  fpe^acles 
woe  certainly  in  ufe  long  before  the  invention  of 
tcleibopesy  one  can  hardly  help  concluding,  that 
lenfes  inott  have  been. taade  fmaller,  and  more  con- 
vex, for  the  pttrpofe  of  magnifying  minute  objedls. 
At  what  timetenfea  wefe  made  fo fmall  as  we  now 
wfc  them  for  magnifying  in  fingle  microfcopes,  we 
have  not  fooiid.  But  aa  tlua  muft  have  been  done 
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giiladoallyy  the  only  objed  of  inc]iiiry  ni  the  inven- 
tion of  the  doable  or  compound  microfcope*;  and 
thiaia  clearly  given,  by  Borellus  to  Zncharias  Jan- 
fcB^  the  inventor  of  the  telefcope,-  or  his  foo. 
'  903.  The  invention  of  compound  mici'ofcopes 
ia  alfo  claimed  by  >Fontana,  who  claimed  that 
of  telefcopea ;  though  he  did  not  pubK4h  any  ae? 
count  of  thia  invembn  till  1646,  ootwtthftandix>g 
he  pretended  to  have  made  the  diiborery  in  z6i8. 
Buftace  Divinr  made  microfcopes  with  two  com- 
mon objed'glaffes,  and  two  piano,  eorftex  eye- 
gtafifes  joined  together  on  their  convM  fides  fo  as 
to  .meet  m  2  point.  The  tube  in  which  they  were 
tncloled  waa  aa  big  as  a  man's Jeg,  and  the  eye- 
gfadfes  abnoft  as  broad  as  tbe  palm  of  a^  mai^s 
band.  Mr  Oldenburg,  fecretary  to  the  royal  fo- 
ciety,  received  an  account  of  thiB  inftrument  from 
Rome,  and  read  it  at  a  meeting,  Ang.  6»,  1668. 
About  this  period  Hartsocker  improved  fingle 
tnkrofcopea  by  ufing  fmall  globules  of  glais,  made 
by  ncielting  them  in  the  flame  oC  a  candle,  inftead 
of  the  lenfes  which  had  before  been  ufi^  foir  that 
porpofc.  By  thefe  he  firft  difcovered  the  anhnaU 
cuia  mjhttitte  ma/cuUfiOf  which  gave  rife  to  a  new 
fyftem  of  generation.  A  microfcope  bf  this  kind> 
confifting  of  a  globule  of  one  loth  of  an  nich  i»di' 
ameter,  M.  Huygens  demonftrated  to  magnify 
100  tivea;  and  ae  it  is  eafy  to  make  them  of  lefs 
than  half  a  line  in  diaQneter,  they  may  be  made  to 
magnify  jco  times.  Were  it  not  for  the  diflSculty 
of  applying  objeda  to  thefe  magnifiers,  the  want* 
of  U^t,  and  the  (nratt  field  of  diftindt  vifion,  they 
would  certainly  have  been  the  moft  perfcdt  of  all 
'Diicsofcopes*-  . 

ao4.  But  no  man  diftinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much 
by  microfcopical  difcoveries  as  the  fambus  M. 
Lb BUWBNHOEK,  though  he  ufed  only  fingle  lenfes 
with  (hort  foci,  preferring  diftindnefs  of  vifion  to 
a 'large  magnifying  power.  M,  Leouwenhoek's 
microfcopes  were  all  fingle  ones,  each  of  them 
confifting  of  a  fmall  double  convex  gla(^,  fet  in  a 
focket  between  two  filver  plates  rivetted  together, 
and  pierced  with  a  fmall  hole ;  and  the  objedt  was 
placed  on  the  point  of  a  needle,  fo  contrived  as  to ' 
be  placed  at  any  diftance  from  the  lens.  If  the 
objedawere  folid,  he  faftened  them  with  glue; 
and  if  they  were  fluid,  or  required  to  be  fpread 
upon  glafs»  he  placed  them  on  a  fmall  piece  of 
MufcoVy  talc,  or  glafs  blown  very  thin,  which  he 
afterwards  glued  to  his  needle.  He  had,  however, 
a  different  apparatus  for  viewing  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  which  he  could  fix  to  the  fame  micro- 
fcopes. The  greateft  part  of  his  microfcopes  M. 
Leeuwenhoek  bequeathed  to  the  Royal  Society.  . 
They  were  contained  in  a  fmall  Indian  cabinet,  m 
the  drawers  of  which  were  13  little  boxes,  in  each 
of  which  were  two  microicopes,  neatly  fitted  up 
in  Wver;  and  both  the  glafs  and  the  apparatus 
were  made  with  his  own  hands.  The  glafs  of  all 
thefe  lenfes  is  exceedingly  clear,  but  none  of  them 
magnifies  fo  much  as  thofe  globules  which  are 
often  i^fed  in  other  microfcopes  ;  but  MrFolkes, 
who  examined  them,  thought  that  they  fhowed 
objedta  with  much  greater  diftinAnefs,  which  M. 
Leeuwenhoek  principally  valued.  His  difcoveries, 
however,  are  to  be  afcribcd  not  fo  much  to  the 
goodnefs  of  bis  glalfes^  as  to  his  great  judgment, 
'  acquurcd  b]^  long  experience,  in  ufing  them.    He 

alfo 
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alfo  ezcdled  in  htt  manner  of  preparing  objeAa 
for  being  viewed  to  tbe  moft  advantage. 

ao5.  Mr  Barer*  who  alfo  examined  M.  Leen- 
wenhoek's  microfcopes,  and  made  a  report  coiii* 
cerning  them  to  the  Royal  Society*  found  that  the 
'  greateft  magnifier  among  them  enlarged  the  dia* 
meter  of  an  objed  about  x6o  times,  but  that  all 
the  reft  fell  much  il\ort  of  that  power ;  fo  he  con- 
cluded that  M.  Leeuwenhoek  mud  have  had  other 
microCcopes  of  a  RMich  greater  magnifying  power' 
for  many  of  hia  dtfcoveriea.  And  it  appears*  he 
fays,  by  many  circumftances,  that  he  had  Aich 
microfcopes.  It  appears  from  M.  Lceuwenhoek's 
writinga*  that  he  was  not  unacquainted  with  the 
method  of  viewing  opaque  obje^s  by  a  fmall  con- 
cave refle^ing  mirror*  which  was  afterwards  im- 
proved byM,  LiEBERKHUN.  For*  after defcribing 
bis  apparatus  for  viewing  eels  in  glafs  tubes*  he 
adds,  that  he  had  an  inflrument  to  which  he  fcrew- 
ed  a  microfcope  fet  in  brafs*  updn  which  micro- 
fcope  he  fiaftened  a  little  di(h  of  brafa*  probably  to 
aflSft  his  eye  to  fee  objeAs  better ;  for  he  fays*  he 
'  had  polifhed  the  brafs  round  his  microfcope  as 
bright  as  he  could*  that  the  li^ht*  while  he  was 
viewing  objedls*  might  be  refle^ed  from  it  as 
much  as  poffible.  This  microfcope,  with  its  difli* 
is  conftru^ed  upon  principles .  fimilar  to  thofe 
which  are  the  foundation  of  our  fingle  microfcope 
by  reflexion.    See  Microscope,  ^  a^  3. 

ao6.  In  lyoi,  Mr  Wilson  made  ^veralinge* 
Dious  improvements  in  the  method  of  ufine  fingle 
nagnifiersy  for  the  purpofeof  viewing  traniparent 
objeds;  and  his  miiirofcope,  which  it  alfo  a.  ne- 
ceflary  part  of  the  folar  microfcope»  it  in  very  ge*  < 
neral  ufe.    See  Microscope*  $  7. 

ao7.  In  1710,  Mr  Adams  gave  to  the  Royal 
Society  the  following  account  of  his  method  of  ^ 
making  fmall  globules  for  large  magnifiers.  He  ' 
took  a  piece  of  fine  window  glafs*  and  cut  it  with 
a  diamond  into  as  many  lengths  as  he  thought 
proper,  not  exceeding  {^  of  an  inch  in  breadth ; 
then*  holding  one  of  them  between  the  fore  finger 
and  thumb  of  each  hand  over  a  tery  fine  QaMe* 
till  the  glafs  began  to  foften,  he  drew  it  out  till  it 
was  as  fine  as  a  hair*  and  broke ;  then  putting 
each  of  tbe  ends  into  the  pureft  part  of  the  flame» 
he  had  two  globules,  which  he  could  make  larger 
or  lefs  at  pleafure.  If  they  were  held  long  in  the 
flame,  they  would  have  fpots  in  them,  fo  that  he 
drew  them  out  prefently  after  they  became  round. 
The  ftem  he  broke  off  as  near  to  the  globule  as  he 
couldy  and  lodging  the  remainder  between  the 
plates,  in  which  holes  were  drilled  exactly  round, 
the  microfcope  performed  to  admiration.  Through 
thefe  magnifiers  the  fame  thread  of  very  fine  muf- 
lin  appeared  3  or  4  times  bigger  than  it  did  in  the 
largeft  of  Mr  Wilfon's  magnifiers. 

208.  The  ingenious  MrGaBY  hit  upon  a  very 
cafy  expedient  to  make  very  good  temporary  mi- 
crofcopes, at  a  very  little  expencc.  They  confift 
of  nothing  but  very  fmall  drops  of  water,  taken 
up  with  a  point  of  a  pin,  and  put  into  a  fmall 
hole  made  in  a  piece  6f  metal.  Thefe  globules  of 
water  do  not  indeed  magnify  fo  much  as  thofe 
which  .  re  made  of  glafs  of  the  fame  fize*  becaufe 
the  refradlive  power  of  water  is  not  fo  great ;  but 
the  fame  purpofe  will  be  anfwered  nearly  as  well 
.    by  making  them  fomewhdt  fmaller.    Mr  Grey, 
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obferring  that  Analt  heterogeneous  particles,  inclo- 
ftd  In  the  glafs  of  which  microfcopes  are  made* 
were  much  magnified  when  thofe  glafies  were  look*  • 
ed  tbronghy  thought  of  making  his  microfcopes 
of  water  that  contmed  living  antmalcnia*  to  fee 
how  they  would  4ook  in  this  new  fituation ;  and 
he  found  his  fcheme  to  anfwer  beyond  bis  ut- 
moft  expe^tion*  fo  that  he  could  nqt  eren  ac- 
count for  their  being  magnified  fo  much  as  they 
were;  for  It  was  much  more  than  they  would 
have  been  magnified  if  they  had  been  placed  be- 
yond tbe  globule,  in  the  proper  place  for  Tiewing 
objed^s.  But  Montucla  obfervesi  that,  when 
any  objM  is  inolofed  within  this  fmall  tranfparent 
globule*  the  binder  part  of  it  ads  like  a  concave 
mirror*  provided  they  be  fitnated  between  that 
furface  and  the  focus;  and  that  they  are  thus 
magnified  above  %\  times  more  than  they  would 
have  been  in  the-ufual  way. 

^09.  After  the  happy  execution  of  the  refie^ng 
telefcope*  it  was  natural  to  exped  that  attempts 
would  alio  be  made  to  render  a  fimilar  fervice  to 
nucrofcopes.  Accordingly  we  find  two  plana  of 
this  kind.  The  firfk  was  that  of  Or  Robert  Bar- 
ker. His  infbiiment  differs  in  nothing  from  the 
refle6^tng  telefcope*  excepting  the  diftance  of  the 
two  fpeculnms,  to  adapt  it  to  thofe  pencils  of  rays 
which  enter 'the  microfbope  diverging;  whereas 
they  come  to  tbe  tdefcope  from  very  dtftant  ob- 
jeds  neariy  parallel  to  each  other.  This  micro- 
fcope is  not  fo  eafy  to'  manage  at  the  common 
fort.  For  vifion  by  refledtng,  as  it  is  much  more 
perfed*  fo  it  is  &rmore  difficult  than  that  by  re- 
fradion.  Nor  is  this  microfcope  fo  ufeful  for  any 
but  very  fmall  or  tranfparent  oljeds.  For  the 
objed*  being  between  the  fpecttlum  and  image* 
would,  if  it  were  large  and  opaque,  prevent  a  due 
refledion. 

axo.  Dr  Smith  invented  a  double  refleding 
microfcope*  of  which  a  theoretical  and  pradicai 
account  is  given  in  the  remarks  on  the  ad^volume 
of  his  Syftem  of  Optics.  As  It  is  conftmded  on 
principles  effentially  different  frrnn  all  others,  and, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  ableft  judges,  is  incomparably 
fuperior  to  them  all,  we  infert  the  following  prac- 
tfcal  defcription.  PU  CCLI*  fig.  a.  is  a  fedion  of 
this  microfeope,  where  ABC  and  ahc  are  two  fpe- 
cula*  the  former  concave,  and  the  latter  convex, 
inclofed  within  the  tube  DEFG.  The  fpecnlum 
ABC,  is  perforated  like  the  fpecnlum  of  a  Orego- 
rian  telefcope ;  and  the  objed  to  be  magnified  is 
fo  placed  between  the  centre  and  principal  focot 
of  that  fpecnlum,  that  tbe  rays  flowing  from  it  to 
ABC  are  refleded  towards  an  image  ^.  But  be- 
fore they  arc  united  in  that  image  thfpy  are  recei- 
ved by  the  convex  fpecnlum  ahc^  and  thence  re- 
fleded through  the  hole  BC  in  the  vertex  of  the 
concave  to  a  fecond  image  vxyto  be  viewed  through 
an  eye-glafs  /;  ^The  objed  may  either  be  fitnated 
between  the  two  fpecula*  or,  which  is  perhaps  bet- 
ter, between  the  principal  focus  and  vertex  r  of 
the  convex  fpeculnm  abc^  a  fmall  hole  being  made 
in  its  vertex  for  the  incident  rays  to  pafs  through. 
When  the  microfcope  is  ufed*  let  the  objed  be  in- 
cluded between  two  tittle  round  plates  of  Mufco- 
vy  glafs,  fixed  in  a  hole  of  an  oblong  bra fe  platr 
m»,  intended  to  Aide  clofe  to  the- back  fide  of  the 
convex  fpeculnm ;  which  mnft  therefore  be  ground 
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flat  on  that  fidct  nd  id  tbia  that  the  dbjeA  maly 
come  precifieiy  to  its  computed  diftanoe  from  the 
TCTtex  of  the  ^Kcolam.  The  flkter  muft  be  kept 
tight  to  the  back  of  the  metal  bf  a  gentle  fpring. 
The  diftanoe  f>f  the  objedbehig  thus  determined 
oDce  for  all)  dUtind  vifion  to  .dtfTerenl  eyes,  and 
through  diffeiviit  eye-glaflesi'mttll  be  procured, 
by  a  gentle  motion  of  the  little  <tttbes  in  -which 
theie  glafies  are  fixed*  Thefe  tubes  muft  be 
made  in  theofiiftl  form  of  thofe  that  beloifg  to 
Sir  Ifaae  Krwton^B  receding  tetefcope'(ft«  Te- 
le scop  b)^  havTog  a  fmall  hole*  in  the  middle  of 
each  plate»  at  the  ends  of  the  tube,  fltaated  exadly 
in  each  focus  of  the  glafs :  ?he  ufe  of  thefe  holes 
and  pUtevis  to  limit  the  vifible  area^  and  hinder 
any  ftraggiing  rAys  ftom  entering  the  eye.  To  the 
tabe  of  the  eye-glaCs  is  faftened  the  arm  g,  on 
which  the  adjsfting  ferew  turns*  A  fimilar  arm 
« is  attached,  to  the  fixed  tube  X,  in  which  the 
neck  ci  the  fcrew  turns ;  and  by  toming  the  but- 
ton^, the  eye  tube  is  moved  farther  ^om  Or  nearer 
to  the  obje&,  by  which  means  different  (brts  of 
eyes  obtain  diftind  vifioo.  The  rays  whidi  flow 
from  the  objed  direAly  through^  the  hole  In  the 
concave  fpeculum  and  through  theeye-^glafs^  by 
mixing  with  the  reflected  rays»  would,  dilute  tiM 
image  on  the  retina,  and  therefoie  muft  be'inteN 
cepted.  The  little  hole  in  the  ponvex  <|^colum 
is  ground  conical  as  in  the  figttie ;  and  a'coAlcSlI 
Ibltd  P,  of  which  the  bafe  is  larger*  than  the  ori- 
fice  in  the  back  of  the  concave  Qiecnlomfftip. 
ported  on  the  flender  pillar  PQ«  is  fo  placed  as 
to  intercept  all  the  MnS  rays  from  the  eye- glafs. 
All  the  tubes  are  ftrongly  blacked  on  their  infides, 
and  fo  is  the  conical,  folid,  to  hinder  All  reflexion 
of  rays  from  thei^  obfeds  upon  the  convex  4>€cu- 
Inra.  The  little  bale,  too»  of  the  folid  ihould  be 
made  ooncavet  that  whatever  light  It  may  ftill  re* 
fled,  may  be  thrown  back  upon  the  objed }  and 
its  back  fide  being  conical  and  bhicked  all  i»ver, 
will  either  abforb  or  laterally  difperfe  any  ftrag- 
giing rays  which  the  concave  qieculam  may  fcatter 
upon  itf  and  fo  prevent  their  coming  to  the  eye- 
gla(s.  Notwithftanding  the  tnterpofition  of  this 
conical  folid,  yet  when  the  eye-glals  Is  taken  out, 
diftant  otjeds  may.  be  diftinAly  feen  through  the 
microfeope,  by  rays  refledcd  from  the  metals,  and 
diverging  upon  the  eye  from  an  image  behind  the 
GODTcx  fpeculum.  But  this  mixture  of  foseign 
rays  with  thofe  of  the  objeAf ■  which  is  cmbbaoo 
to  all  kinds  of  microfcopes  in  viewing  tranipirent 
objeas,  is  ufoallypreveoted  by  placing  befors'the 
objea  a  thick  donbleconicex  lens  L,  to  colled  the 
Iky-tight  ezadly  «pon  the  objeA;  This  l«nS  lllould 
be  joft  lb  broad  as  to  fnbtend  the  oppofite  an|^e 
to  that  which  the  cq^icave  fpeculum  fubtends  at 
the  objed.  The  annular  frame  of  the  lens  muft 
be  very  narrow,  and  conneded  to  ihe  microlcope 
by  two  or  three  flender  wires  or-  blades,  wh<4e 
planes  produced  may  paft  through  the  obled,  and 
intercept  from  it  as  little  flLy^Ught  as  poffible.    • 

SIS.  In  173S  or  213^,  M.  Lubbrkmuh  ^ade 
two  capital  improvemeots  in  microfcopes,  by  the 
iaventioo  of  the  faiarmkro/topef  and  the  micrt/ceft 
fir  ^paqat  obj$34>  When  he  was  in  Bnghmd  m 
winter  1739*  he  fliowed  an  apparatus  of  bis  own 
making,  for  each  of  thefe  purpofes,  to  feveral 
lentiemen  of  the  Royal  Societyt  as  wall  as  to  feme 
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optidaos,  particularly  Mr  Cuff  in  Fleet-ftreet,  who 
took  great  pains  to  improve  them.  (See  MicaO- 
scoFEv  §  7  and  8.^  The  microfcope  for  opaque 
ofcjeds  remedies  the  inconvenience  of  having  the 
dark  fide  of  an  objed  next  the  eye.  For  by  means 
of  a  concave  fpeculum  of  filver,  highly  poliibed. 
In  the  centre  of  which  a  magnifying  lens  is  placed, 
the  objeft  is  fo  ftrongly  illuminated,  that  it  may 
be  examined  with  all  imaginable  eafe  and  pleafure. 
A  convenient  apparatus  of  this  kind,  with  4  difier- 
-'ent  IpccuUims-^nd  nsagnifiers  of  difj^rent  powers, 
was  brought'tO'perfedion-by  Mr  Cuff.  .  This  im- 
provement imhioed  M.  M^wvt  to  attend  to  the 
fttbjedt;  and  he  produced  a  very  valuable  im- 
provement in  this  tnftrument.  For  by  throwing 
tho  light  upontbefot^  fide  of  any  obji?dt'by  means 
of  a  mhror,  before  it  is  tranfinitted  through  the 
.obj<^4ens,  all  kinds  of  objeds  are  equally  well 
neprefented  by  it." 

;  ^i%»  M.  Eu t aa  propofed  a  fcheme  to  introduce 
vifioln  by  reeded  light  into  the  niajnc  lantern  and 
riblar'toicrofcopef  by  which  many  Inconveniences 
to  which  thof(9  inftruments  are  fubjed  might  be 
avoided*  But  more  perfed  inftruments  ^e*  de- 
Icribed  under  the. article  MicaoscopB.  Sevetal 
Improvements  were  made* in  the  apparatus  td  the 
ibkir  mtcroiiBiope,  by  M.  ZsiitBa,  as  well  as  by 
MefiW  MAtfTiN,  Adams,  fte.  See  MicaoscorB, 
J  4  and  5. 

*  «r3.  The  fmalleft  globules,  and' confequently 
the  greateft  magnifiers^  for  microfcopes,  that  have 
yet  been  executed,  were  made  by  Tw  Di  Toaas  of 
Naples,  who,  in  1765,  fent  4  o#  them  to  the  Royfd 
Society.  The  largeft  ^'as  only  two  Paris  points 
in  diameter,  and  it  was'iaid  to  magnify  the  diame- 
ter of  an  ob9e6t-64o  times.  The  ad  was  the  fize 
of  one  Paris  point,  and  the  3d  was  only  half  of  a 
Paris  point,  or  the  144th  part  of  an  inch,  in  dia- 
metcTt'  and  was  fiiid  to  magnify  the  diaofieter  of 
an  obfeac  3560  times.  One  of  thefe  globules  ^as 
wanting  when  they  came  into  the  bands  (^  Mr 
Bakbr,  to  whofe  examination  they  were  referred 
by  the  Royal  Society.  This  gentleman,  fo  ^mbus 
for  his  fltill  in  microfcopes,  and  hfs  extraordinary 
expertnefs  in  managing  them,  was  not  able  to 

make  any  ufe  of  thefe.  

'  ar4.  The  conftruAioii  of  a  telefcope  with  fix 
eye-glafles  led  M.  Buler  to  a  fimilar  conftru^lon 
Ofmicf^fcoper,  by  introducing  into  them  fix  lenfes, 
on6  of  Which  admits  of  fo  fmall  an  aperture,  as  to 
ferve,  JOftead  of  a  diaphragm^  to  exclude  all  fo* 
feignlight,  th6bgh,  as  he  fays,  it  neither  leflens 
tiie  fieldjpf  view,  nor  the  brightnefs  of  objeds.  ' 
915.  The  Imtw^etnent  of  all  dioptric  infthi- 
ments  is  greatly- 'Impeded  by  inequalities  in  Hie. 
fobftance  of  the  glafs  of  which  they  are  madet  l^t 
though  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  mak^ 
gUfS'Witbeut  that  imperfedion,  none  of  them  have 
been  hitherto  quite  efiedtual.  M.  A*  D.  Mbrk- 
LB  IN,  having  found  fome  glafs  which  had  h^ 
melted  when  a  building  was  on  fire,  and  which 
proved  to  make  excellent  objedt-glaflTes  for  tele- 
foopes,  concluded  that  its  peculiar  goodoefs  arofe 
from  its  not  having  been  disturbed  when  it  was  in 
a  fluid  ftate  \  and  therefore  he  propofed  to  take 
the  metal  out  of  the  furnace  in  iron  vefiels,  of  the 
flime  form  that  was  wanted  for  the  glafs ;  and 
afrer  it  had  been  perfcAly  fluid  in  thofe  vefiels,  to 
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let  i^ftaihi^o  coo1»  wMoDt  anf  diftuibaacr*  .Sut 
this  t»'iH>t  always  found  to  anfwer. 

PART   L  * 

THEOkY  OF  bPTlCS. 

BivisioNs  6f  the  Science'. 

si6.  THIS  pari  of  the  fcieooe  comprebeods  all 
that  hath  been  difcdvered  ^pnceffaipg  the  varioiis 
.  motions^f  the  ray frof  lighc«  either  through  difl^rebt 
mediums,  or  when  ivfleded  from  di&reot  lub- 
ftancet  in  .the  fiame  fnedium*  k  containa  alfo  the 
mpiifftaie  of  every  thing  whiob  hath  been  difcovered 
with  rftgard  to  vifion  t  the  optical  deception*  to 
whioh  we  are  Uable  (  and,  in  Ihort,  o^ght  lo  give 
the  reafoo  of  all  the  taown  optical  p)ieQomena.<*- 
The  fcicnce  if  commonlydivided  into  thueepartf, 
viz.  Moptries^  which  conUin  thC:  Uwa  of .rffl)i0- 
tio%  and  the  ph^ttomeoa depcodiag  «poD. them ; 
ratopirhsf  which  conuin  the  lavY  of  nefledittoy 
and-  the  pbeaomena  whi«h  depend  on  ihciii.; 
^sd  tbnmaiicji'WhKh  treat  of  the  pbenooieBA  oi 
colour.  But  thia  deSnitioo  is  of  no  ufe  in  a  trea*- 
tife  fii  Optics,  as  mofr.  of  the  phenofDcaa  depeiMi 
Mh>on  ncfra^ion  and.  refleaion*  colour Itie^^Bot 
e3(cf pted«  Fgr  .this. reafony. though  n/t  have  giTea 
det^ched.^rtjclMttiukr  t^erword^fitArTKicavG** 
TOPTRics,  and  Chromatics,  we  ha^^  fedcnrai 
to. this  plM(&thQ.e3g;>l4niltiQn  of.thie  la.wis.of.rcikc-' 
tion,  and  rf  feadion*  by  which'  all  optical  pbeao^ 
mena  may  be  accounted  for.  .... 

Sbct.  I. '  Of  the  TkG7ER^n3  of  LtGHT  it*  ^e- 
'neroL        '  '      **".."' 

«i?»  iUNY^EA  the  article. JL I GHT  W€  have  gjvieo 
(bm^  aciiiojuntof  the  contmverriea  cooocmbig^  ^s 
Da$vv«-  c'^  opiiMona  of  philofo^ens  AAgfjia  get- 
f^fif  b^  airaBfged  under  thcf«^jwo  »>  i.  TlialiUM 
pb^pmftcia  of;  vtfion  and  ijiumtBa^OB  anf;  pink* 
dtlFe*d  ^  tii^e.  uodulcitioneof  ^n  ttial^ic  A«id«  much 
in  the  ftjtme,  paanner  as  found  if  produeed  by^tbt 
unduls^ipn?  of  air.  This  opinion  was  firib  Q0ered 
to  the  public  by  Djis cartes,  ant^  aftcrwayds  by 
Mr>Huygens,  and  has  kitely  been-fcrived  by  Mv 
Euler,  who  has  endeavoured  to  explain  the  i^beoof 
mana  vpon-m^pbanical.  principks.— ad,  Tbal  the 
phABomena  of  vifion  are  ptoduciad  l^y  th^  mptiois 
and  adioa  oft  matter  emitted  fr&m  the  fhmki^ 
body  with*  immenfe  vetodtyi  moving  j«iiforiii)y  ka 
fif^ight  Atees»  and  aded  on  by  othf»-  bodk^  iot  9A 
%9-bs^e9eaed»  ttfuuat^it^  or  inaoAed,  in  iramua 
waysi'by^'Owatfsof.  forties  which.ad:ofv.  it; Jor*  th^ 
ime  manner  as  on.oiher(inftit<a»Mter. 
.  ai9v  Si«  Isaac  If  CrifQQii  has  iho.wnf.in  the  mod; 
iii«9i|titov«rtible'mannm-»;tl^  total  diifimilanybif  be<^ 
twuen  the  pbeaooieiia  i^vifion  and  the  legilimate 
coniequeacas  of  the  undulationa  of  an  elaAic  fljOid  • 
AU  It^  £<|LUi^S' ingenious  and  laborious  difdui^ 
fioaa  hayf  ^ot*  i-emoved,  Nevnon^s  obie^tions  in 
the  ffQaiieft  4«^gK^  Sir  I(aac  adopts-  the  vulgar 
opinion,  tbereibre^  makipg  lig4>t  of  th^diiieultie» 
objeded  to  i(,  beqaufe  none  of  them  are  inconiiftcnt 
with  the  eftablifhed  prrncip.l^a  of  mechaniesi  ai»d> 
are  merely  difficulties' of  conoQption  to  our  limited 
faculties.  .We  need  not  defpair  pf  b^ing  able  to 
decide,  by  experiment,  which  of  the^  opiotoas.iA 
Beared  to  the  truth ;  becaufe.  there  are  phenomena 
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where  the4«fuit  fliottid  b^'^&QBbHrdiierem  in 
thq  two  hypotbefesr  Here  we  iball  o&ty  give  Ibae 
.  aceount  ffl  the  lQilit9^te.cc8tfrauenctft  of  the  val* 
.  gar  opinion  as  «m>dilkd  by<Sir  Uaac  NewtoD»  tic 
.  that  ijght  conCifta  of  fmall  particles  emitted  with 
very  graat  v^kieilyt  and  attttadedorrepeUed  by 
f  other  bodies  at  very  ftnaii  diAaaeca.     • 

ai9.  Every  v»6b)e  body  emits  lor  refledts  incon- 
ceivably foiaU  particles  of  matter  from  each  point 
of  its  furface^  w4icb  iflue  from  it«ootinaaIly  (not 
vnlihe  fparks  from  a  coal)  in  ftrai§ht  lines,  and  in 
ail  dire^ions.  Tbefe  pattioiesr entering  the  ey^, 
Und  ftriking  upion  the  retina  (a  nerve  eapaoded  on 
the  back  part  of  the  eye  tore«aeive  their  iropsdfea), 
excite. io  our  minda  the  idea.of  hght.  And  as 
they  diflb*  in  fubftancef  dcvitty,  veiocityt  or  mag- 
nitude tiiey  product  in  us  ihe  ideaa4if  dificrcat 
colours;  as  will  be  explaiaed  in  its  proper  place. 

asioi  That  (he  particles  which  coBfikote  light 
are  exceedingly  fmaH,  appears  from  hence,  viz. 
that  if  a  hole  be  oiade  through  a  piece  of  paper 
wUh^a  needle»  rays  of  Jigbt  from  every  obje&  on 
ih^.factber  isde  of  it  ^re.cafubie  of  paffing  through 
it  at  once  without  the  leailiConfu&ari  9  ior  any  one 
of  thofirobftdt  may  as  clearly  be  fcen  tlirough  it, 
aarif  no^raya  pafied-through  it  tvensany  of  the  reft. 
Furthari  if  a-caadir  is  hghtadf  and  there  be  no  ob^ 
Aack  i^  thr/wair  to.obihrmfi  l^he  progrefs'  o#  iu 
inn^i  it  will  fijI-aU  the  fpaoa  within  two  miies  of 
it  evtfy  waf  with  luminous  particles,  befoi^  «i  haa 
J|»ft  tUf:kaA'ieii6ble|Tavt-of»il»rdbftance  thereby. 
That  thfir«.|>artjcitis  -prooeod  frnm- every  point  of 
.tht;  itiriaco.4i^ avMhle  body,  aBdimali.direAions 
is  clear  £ootn.helfeee,  .Hlht  wherownaipedator  is 
placed  wHIi  rtfgacdulo  the  bodyi^- every  point  of 
thai  (>art  jof .  Uar.furfice  cwtack  in  tilroad  towards 
hte  is  vifibife/to  bias.  That  tiief  prodecd  from 
the  body  ia  rigjb^  .lioss»*isaif  arr^GTmredy  becaule 
Juft  ^  many  atid:fl9:nN»PwiH  be  intercepted  in 
theia  pafiagc'toany  plane  by  ao  interpofed  ob)ed> 
as  that  objefl  QQght  to  intercept,  fiqspofing  them 
to  come  in.  fnch  lintlk 

aas.  The  VsaociTY  with  .which  they  proceed 
from  the  furface  of  the  tifihib  bodyia  nor  Jets  fur- 
priiing  than  Ibeiit  aunutaneia:  ihe  method  whereby 
philofophtrs  efttmalc  their  iwiftne&v  )^  by  obfet'^ 
vations  mada  onrabe  eclipfih  of  Japtter'afet^Uiteat 
which  edipiea  to  uscappeUr  about  7  nsiinites  focmer 
than.- theyvouglifc  to  do  by  GBlculation,  whan  tbe 
ear^ia^lacod  between  the  ftin  and  hmiy  that  iu, 
1»hAli.«re^ar^^Beareft  bo  hipi;  and  as  much  later 
wtieo  tbefun.  is  b«|tween  trim  js^d  us,  at  which 
tiAKJWiaarefailhaft  iroan.hnn*r  'fron*  whence  it  ia 
CtfoeHldedt:  ftttf  tifey  rtqnfra  abouD  7  minutes  t« 
Bai^PVfX.afpacacqual'to.thediaaiicebeOWeeo  tbe 
Hin  land  ua»  .which  is  about -95,000^600  of  cnUea. 

A%a^  A  ftnfamof  tiiefcpartscks  iffiiingrivoin  the 
Airfaoeof.a  aifiUo  body  .mime  and  tbe  lame  di- 
roiOatMit.iscallbd.AJtAY.  OF  LIGHT.  As-aayspro- 
<9»d  froti  a  vtiibAe  body  iu  aU.dirtaioaa».they  tie* 
ceffanly  .become  tfaianer't  and  dinner,  coottnudly 
iipaeadingiilhemielvea  iss  they  patfs  along  into  a 
lai^ef'fpaoo^  and  that  inc^oponiooao  the  ^uares 
Qls  their  diftasces  hrom  the*  body ;  that  is,  at  the 
diftanoa  oft  a  ifpaoes,  they  are  4  timea  thinner 
than*  they  are  at  oik  ;  at  the  dillance  of  3  fpaces, 
^  times  thinner,  and  To  on :  the  reafon  of  which 
1%  becaufe  they  fpread  themfi^ves  in  a  twcyft>)d 
^-^  J         manner 
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«i«BiiH'it^flb'«ti#aM<  tttid<lowBW.aTdBf  U  well  a3 
fideitife.' 

«ij.  Hie  ptittdM  of  light  are  filbjea  to  the 
b#ir  of  attnaion  of  cohefidn»  like  efther  fmall  bo- 
dies  $  ibr  if  A  my  bf  tight  be  madfe  to  ^a£i'  bf  the 
edge  of  a  ktiHe»  it  wilt  be  ditert^  frbih  it»  ftatb. 
n\  coaHe^  and  \fe  infleaed  tewardtf  the  edge  of 
the  knMbb  The  like  infledioti  happens  to  a  ray 
when  it  e&te^  obliquely  into  a  denfer  or  rarer  fub- 
ftance  than  that  in  which  it^was  before,  in  which 
eale  it  ti  laid  to  be  refraded ;  the  lawe  of  which 
refradioQ  arh  the  fubjea  of  the  followmg  fedioD. 

Sect.  II«    Qf  Re  fraction. 

%%4^  LisHTy  when  proceeding  from  a  hiitii- 
ikbuahbily»  without  bnng  relieved  from  any^o- 
paqae  fobftance,  or  iofledted  by  paffing  Very  near 
one,  U  fhvaHabry  fottnd  to  proceed  ih  ftnUght 
liaei,  Withortt  the  leaft  detiatioa.  But  if  it  hap- 
petta  ID  pafa  6b1k]t]^y  frbm  -one  medium  to  ano- 
tiier»  It  tilwaya  leavea  the  direaibu  it  had  heibte, 
and  afiiimes  a  new  one ;  and  ibis  change  of  courfe 
n  GttUed  its  refmSion.  After  having  taken  this 
sew  dnredioi},  it  then  proceeds  intariably  in  a 
traight  ifne  till  it  mc(<t8  withTa  different  medium, 
wbett  it  la  again  ttitned  out  of  ks  courfe.  It  muft 
he  obferyedi  however,  that  though. we  may  thus 
cauft  thfc  rays  of  light  make  any  number  of  angles 
in  their  eottHci  it  is  tmpoffible  for  us  to  make 
them  describe  a  ersnt^  except  in  one  fingle  cafe, 
namely,  where  they  pafs  through  a  medium,  the 
denfity  of  which  uniformly  either  incseaies  or  de- 
creaftt.  This  Is  the  cafe  with  the  light  of  the  ce- 
leftial  bodies,  which  pafles  downwards  through 
oar  atmofphere,  and  likevnfe  with  that  which  is 
refieded  upwards  through  it  by  terreftrial  objeds. 
In  both  thefe  cafes,  it  defcribes  a  curve  of  the  hy- 
perbolic kind ;  but  at  all  Other  tloaes  it  proceeds 
in  ftraight  lines,  or  m  what  may  be  taken  for 
ftraight  lines  without  any  fenfibie  error. 

i  I.  Oftke  CAUSE  ^Refraction,  and  M#  law 

^'WHICH  h  if  PEKFO&MED. 

ft»5.  Tfli  a  phenomena  of  refradion  are  expfain- 
ed  by  an  attradive  power  in  the  medium  throu^ 
which  light  pafles,  in  tfaefoliowhig  manner:  All 
bodies  being  endowed  with  an  attradtlve  force, 
which  is  extended  to  foroe  diftance  beyond  the?r 
rorfacea ;  when  a  ray  of  liyht  paifes  out. of  a  ra- 
rer into  a  denier  medium  (if  this  latter  has  a  great- 
er attradive  force  than  the  former,  as  is  oomnton- 
ly  the  cafe),  the  ray,  juft  before  its  entrance,  will 
begin  to  be  attraded  towards  the  denfer  medium  5 
and  thia  attradion  will  contimie  to  ad  upon  it, 
all  Tome  time  after  it  baa  entered  the  medium  4 
and  therefore,  if  a  ray  approaches  a  denfer  medt* 
urn  lA  a  direaion  perpendicular  to  its  furface,  its 
velocity  will  be  continually  accelerated  during  its 
paflage  through  thefpace  m  which  that  attradion 
exerts  itfelf ;  and  tberefbre,  after  it  has  pa(Tbd  that 
ipace,  it  will  move  on,  till  it  arrives  at  the  oppo- 
fite  fide  of  the  medium,  with  a  greater  degree  of 
velocity  than  it  had  before  ft  entered.  So  that  in 
this  cafe  its  velocity  only  will  be  altered.  Where- 
as, if  a  ray  enters  a  detifef  medium  obhquely,  it 
will  not  only  have  its  velocity  aiicmented  thereby, 
but  its  direaion  will  becoipe  lets  oblique  to  the 
fmface.  Jof^  as  when  g  ftonc  is  thrown  down* 
V^  XVI.  Part  U. 
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waMa  obliouety  from  a  piedpice,  Vfiiflsto  the 
furface  of  the  ground  in  a  diredion  Ueai^  to  », 
pert)endicular  one  than  thkt>with  which  it  wasr 
thrown  froin  the  hand.  Hcnoe  a  ray  of  light,  in 
palfitig  out  of  a  rjter  into  a>  denier  medium,  10 
refraaed  towards  the  perpendicular ;  /•  e:  ^fuppt>- 
flng  a  line  drawn  perpendicularly  to  the  furiilce 
of  the  medium,  through  the  i>oint  whei«  the  ray 
enters,  *and  extended  both  wiryst  the  cay,  in  pau 
fiog  thi^ottgh  the  fniface,  is  refraaed  or  bent  to« 
wards  the  perpendicular  line;  or,  which  is  the 
feme  thing,  the  line  which  it  defcribes  by  \H  mo- 
tion after  it  has  padlVd  through  the  fur^ce,  makea 
a  left  aAgle  with  the  perpendicular  than  the  line  it 
defcribed  before;  All  which  may  be  illufttated 
thiis: 

aa5;  Suppofe^  firft,  that  the  ray  pafles  out  of  m 
vacuum  into  th^  denfer  medium  ABCD  {jfg.  3. 
PI.  a5i.)  an|d  that  the  attraaive  force  of  each  par.- 
tide  in  the  medium  is  extended  from  its  refpec< 
tii^e  centie  to  a  diftance  equal  to  that  which  is  be- 

-  tween  the  lines  Afi  and  £F»  or  AB  and  QH ;  and 
let  EX  be  the  path  defcribed  by  a  ray  of  light  iu 
Its  pro^rtefs  towards  the  denier  •  medium  ;   this 

-  I'ay,  wheti  it  arrives  at  L»^  wilt  enter  the  attr^aii^e 
forces  itfthdfe  particles  which  lie  in  AB,  the  fur^ 
hcH  of  the  denfer  medium,  and  will  therefore  ceafe 
to  proeeed  any  longer  in  the  right  line  KLM,  but 
will  be' diverted  from  its  courfe  by  being  attraaed 
towardi  the  line  AB,  and  will  begin  to  defcrlbe 
the  curve  LN,  palTing  through  the  furface  AB  iw 
fome  new  direaion,  as  0Q1  thereby  making  » 
lefs  angle  with  a  line,  as  PR,  drawn  perpendica- 
larly  through  the  point  >l,  than  it  would  have 
^one  had  it  proceeded  m  its  firit  direaion  KLM. 

as;.  Whereat  we  have  fuppofed  the  attfaaive 
force  of  each  particle  to  be  extended  through  s 
Ipace  equal  to  the  diftance  between  AB  and  EF, 
It  is  evident  that  the  fay,  after  it  hat  entered  the 
furface,  will  ftill  be  altraaed  downwards^  till  it 
has  arrived  at  the  line  £F;  for,  till  tliat  time, 
there  wiH  not  be  fo  many  particles  above  it  which 
will  attraa  it  upwards,  as  below,  that  will  attraa 
it  downwards.  So  that  after  it  has  entered  the 
furfkce  at  N,  in  the  direaion  oQ,  it  Will  not  pro^ 
ceed  hi  that  direaion,  but  will  continue  to  de« 
fcribe  a  6nrve«  as  NS>  $  after  which  it  will  proceed 
tlraight  on  towards  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  tuedi* 
urn,  being  aftraaed  equally  efvery  w*y ;  and  there- 
fore will  at  laft  proceed  in  the  direaion  jrST,  ftill 
nearer  the  iWrr^ndicular  PR  than  before.  Now, 
if  we  fuppo^  ABZY  not  to  be  a  vacuum,  but  a 
rarer  medium  than  the  other,  the  cafe  will  ftill  be  • 
the  fafne ;  but  the  ray  will  not  be  fo  much  refrac- 
ted from  itsreailineaf  courfe,  becaufe  the  attrac- 
tion  of  the  particles  of  the  upper  medium  being 
in  a  contrary  direaion  to  that  of  the  attraaion  of 
thofe  in  the  lower  one,  the  attraaion  of  the  denfer 
medium  will  in  fome  meafinne  be  deftroyed  by  that, 
of  the  rarer;  On  the  contrary,  when  a  ray  pa0es 
out  of  a  dettfer  nVto  a  rarer  medium,  if  its  direc- 
tion be  perpendicular  to  the  furface^ of  the  medi- 
um. It  will  only  lofe  fomewhat  of  its  velocity,  in 
palling  through  the  fpaces  of  attraaion  of  that 
medium  (that  is,  the  fpace  wherein  it  is  attraaed  - 
more  one  way  than  it  is  another.)  If  its  direaion 
he  oblique,  it  will  continually  recede  from  the 
perpendicular  dnripg  its  paflage,  and  by  thell^ 
Z  2      "^  _  _  _ tmwi* 
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•  i]iet|a9[J^9v/Us  <^tqutCy  incra»rfd«  juft^aa  ftene 
tbrowp  uppbliquely  from  the  furface  ottbe earth 

^  i|fk:rtrajfe^  JU  obliquity  all  the  tin>e  it  rifes.  Thu8« 
fusVKi(ir|g  ^be  4'ay  TS  piiiBog  oiK  of  the  deoier 

^imediuna  ABCD  into  the  rarer  ABZY,  when  it  ar- 
nves-  at  S  it  will  begin  tp  be  attra^e^  downw^fisy 
and  fo- will' defcribe  the  curve  SNL,  and, then  pro- 

f  ceed  *ia  the  nsht  Jine  LK. ;  making  a  larger  angle 
with  the  perpendicular  PR  than  the  liqe  TSx«  in 
whick  it  proceed^  during  itepaflage  through  4itie 
other  .m^diupi.  ,      .^    .  .    .. 

%i9.  The  forces  which  produce,  this  deviation 
of  ijfi^  rays  of  Iigh(  from  their  original  path,  arife 
from  thejutnt  adtipn  of  all  the'pfiticles  of  the  bo- 
dy wl^Icb  are  Aifliciehtly  near  tl.e  particle  of  light ; 
that  18,  whofe  diftance  from  it  is  not  greater  than 
the  lioe^E  or  GA ;  and  Iherefpne  jthe  whole  force 
which  a(5is  on  a  pitrticle.  in  i(8  difTcrenjI;  fituaitiQiis 
between  the  plants  GH  and  S^,  follows  a  very 
dilfcicnt.Ifw  fp)pi  the  force  e^^eited  by  one  par- 
ticle of.  the^..9i^dium.  Thefpace  through  which 
the  attrj^ipn^qf  cohefion  of  the  particles  of.  star- 
ter is.extcnQied  is  fo  very  fmaU,  th^tf  in  conhckr- 
ing  the  progr$.'fs.of,a  ray  of  light  oi|tpf  one  medj- 
pxQ  into  anuthor,  t^e  ciirvature  it  deffrrtb^  in  paf- 
fing  through  the  fpace  of  attra^ioo  .is  generally 
ne^jleded ;  and  its  path  is  fuppofe^.to^f^.ljQntt 
or>  in  the  ufual  terms,  the  ray  is  fuppofed  to  be 
refradcd  only  in  the  point  where  ji  enters  the 
denfer  medium.  Now  the.  line  w^iich  a  ray  de- 
fcribes  before  it  enters  a  denfcr  or  ^i  rarer  medium, 
is  called  .the  hu'ulent  ray  s  that  which  it  defer  ibes 
after  it  has  entered,  is  the  refra&ed  ray..  The 
angle  comprehended  between  the  incident  ray  and 
the; perpendicular,  is  X)oa  angle  of mcldenct.}  and 
that,  between  the  retVa(Stfd  ray  and  the  perpendi- 
cular, is  the  «<v'' ^/'X/f*^^'^'*  / 

2i9r  There  iaa  oertain  pnd  immutable  law  or 
rule  by  which  refta4ftion  is  always  performed.; 
and  t(iat  is  this :  Whatever  inclination  a  ray  of 
light  ha9  to  the  furface  of  any  medium  before  it 
enters  it,  the  degree  of  rtfra^ion  will  always  be 
iucb,  that  the  proportion  between  the  fine  of  the 
angle  of  its  incidence*  and  that  of  the  angle  of  its 
iref ration,  will  always  be  the  fame  in  that  medi- 
um. To  illuarate  thia:  Let  us  fuppofeABCD 
{Jig.  4.  PL  251.)  to  reprefent  a  rarer,  and  ABEF 
a'denfer  medium  ;  let  GH  be  a  ray  of  light  pair- 
ing through  the  firft  and  entering  the  fecond  at 
H,  and  let  HI  be  the  refradted  ray :  then  fuppof. 
ing  the  perpendicular  PR  drawn  through  tbe  point. 
H,  on  the  centre  H*  and' with  any  radius,  defcribe 
tbe  circle  APBR  \  and  from  G  .,nd  I,  where  the 
incident  and  rcfra^ed  ray^  cut  the  circle,  let  fall 
the  li::es  GKand  IJL  perpendicularly  upon  the  line 
PR ;  the  former  of  thcie  wiH  be  the  fijie  of  the  an- 
gle of  iucideiu:e»  the  lattes  of  refraction.  Now,  if 
in  tiiis  cafe  the  lay  GH  is  C)  refr^a^ed  at  H  that 
GIC  i&double  or  triple,  &c.  of  LL,  then,  whatever 
other  inclination  th^  ray  GH  might  have  had,  the 
fine  of  its  angle  of  incidence  would  have  been  doa- 
ble or  triple,  &c.  to  that  of  its  angle  of  refradtion. 
For  mftance,  had  the  ray  pafled  in  the  line  MH 
betofe  refradion,  it  would  have  pafled  in  fome 
line  as  HN  after\^ards,  fu  fituaied-that  MO  (hould 
have  been  double  or  triple,  &c,  of  NQ. 

230.  When  a  ray  paHes  out  of  a  vacuum  into 
ahr,  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  ia  found  to 


be  to  lha(  of  r«ifra^ioB -44  1^00034  V^  looooo. 

When  it  pafles  out  of  air  into  water,  a>  about.4 
to  3*  Whon  oujt  of  air  into  flafsrasisbem  ^y  to  j  i, 

.  Whcoout^^  atr  into  a  diamond,  ay  ab^Mt  5. to s* 
»3i;».Tlv8  relatiqp  of  th€;./ip(*.of  j^^pngleof 
inqidenc^  to  that  of  refradiQP%,>yhich^  ift  a  propo- 
rtion of  the  moft  extenfive.  uie  in » explaining  tbe 
optical  phenomena,  on .^phyfical  pr  mechanical 
principles,  may  be  demonlUa^ed  ia  the  fiolJowiag 
eafy  and  fiimiliar  manner:  /  r. 
232.  Lemma  I.    The  augmootalionSrOi' dimi- 

.  nutions  of  the  fquareaof  the  .velocities,*^produced 
by  the  uniform  adkion  of  accelerating  or  retarding 
forces,  are  proportional  to  the  fordes^  and  to  the 

.  ipaces  along  which  they  a^<^inllyr  or  are  pro- 
portional to  the  produce  qf  (he  forces  multiplied 

.by  thp  fpacps.     ,  .     ..     :• 

.  233.  Leti  two  bodies  be  ^nifoniiJy  acc^erated 
from  a  (tate  qf  reft  in  tbe  poi/its  A,  ^i  aJpUR  the 

.ipaces  AB,.<i  ^,  {fig*  5.)  by  tlie  accelerating  forces 
^  ft  and  let  AC, «  r,  be  fpaces  defcribed  in  .eqqal 

'.times;  it  is  evident,  from  what. has  been iaid  un- 
der the  articles  Gravity  and  Acceleration, 

:  that  becaufe  thefe  Ipaces  are  defcribed  with  mo- 

.  tions  uniformly  accel(*rated«.AC  and  or  are  re- 
fpe^iyely  the  halvc^s  of  the  fpaces  which  would 

.  Ik*  .uniformly  dv(cr>t>^  during  the  lame  time  with 
the  velocities  acquired  at  C  and  r,  and  are  tliere- 
fore  meafifres  of  thefe  velocities.  And  as  thefe 
velocities  are  uniformly  acquired  in  e(|»ai  times, 
they  are  meafures  of  the  accelerating  forces. 
Therefore  AC :  Af=F  :/•  Alfo,  from  the  nature 
of  uniformly  accelerated  motion,  the  fpaces  are 
proportional  to  the  fqnares  of  the  acquired  velo- 
cities. Therefore,  Vu^ng  the  fymbols  v^  C,  V 
€%  8cc.  to  exprefs  the  fquares  of  the  velocities  at 
C  c,  &c.]  we  have 

V'*  B :  v^»  C=AB  :  AC 
y»  C  :  v^  czzAC* :  ac^ 
V^  c  :  y"  h=zac  :  a^ 
Therefore,  by  equality  of  compound  ratios, 

V^B:  V^^= AB  X  ACui*  X  ^f  1= AB  X  F:  i2^  X/- 
And  in  like  manner  ./•  D :  v^  ite  AD  X  F  ;a^  xf; 

and -/•  B— v'*  D  :  V*  A— V^  4/=BD  X  F :  Ad/x/ 
Q.E.D. 

334.  Corol.  If  the  forces  are  as  the  it>ace8  in- 
verfely,  the  augmentations  or  diminutions  of  the 
fquares  of  the  velocities  are  equal. 

%iS'  R^marA^  If  DB,  4/^  be  taken  extremelf 
fmail,  the  produdts  BJDxF  and  A^X/may  be 
called  the  momentary  anions  of  the  forces,  or  the 
momentary  increments  of  the  fquares  of  the  velo- 
cities. It  is  ufual ly  exprefled,  by  the  writers  on 
tbe  higher  mechanics,  by  the  fymbol  /j,  orfdj^ 
where /means  the  accelerating  force,  and  J  or  ds 
means  the  indefinitely  fmaU  fpace  along  which  it 
is  uniformly  exerted*  And  the  proportion  is  ex- 
preflfed  by  the  fluxionary  equation /j=:v  v,  be- 
caufe  %f  1;  is  half  the  increment  of  v%  as  is  well 
known. 

236.  Lemma  II.  (being  the  39th  propofition  of 
the  firft  book  of  Newton*s  Prindpia,)  If  a  par- 
ticle of  matter,  moving  with  any  velocity  along 
the  line  AC)  Fig.  6.  PI.  %$!.  impelled  by  aa  ac- 
celerating or  retarding  force,  ading  in  the  fame 
or  in  the  oppofite  direction,  and  if  the  intenfity  of 
the  force  in  the  different  points  B,  F,  H,  C,  &c. 

be 
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be  3^  the  ortfinates  BD,  tQi  &c.  to  the'line  DGEi 
the  ar<?afl  BFGD,  BHKDj  &c.  will  be  is  the 
changes  made  on  the  fquare  bf "  t!ie  veTbcity  at  B, 
when  the  particle  armes  at  the'  ppints  F,  H,  &c.^ 
For  Irt  Be  be'  divided"  into  mnumtrr^le".fm»ilP 
portions,  of  which  let  FHbe^fle,afnd  let  the  fOrCe' 
be  fuppofed  to  adt  uoifoWilf ,  onto  lie  of  In^afiable 
intenhty  during  the  motion  along  FH  ^  draw  Of 
perpendicular  to  HK;  tt  is  evident  t'hst  t|re  rect- 
angle FHIG  wfll  be  ns  the  prod*U(5^  of  the  accele- 
rating torce  by  the  fjpace  ?^ong  which  it  a  Art,  and* 
will  therefore  exprefs  the  moitientary  increment  of 
the  fquare  of  the  velocity.  {Lemyna  x.)  '  The  fiiiiie' 
may  be  faid  of  every  fdcbrefl  angle  And  if  the' 
number  of  the  portiotis,  fuch  as  FH,  be  increaleH/ 
and  their  magnitude  dimiriifhed  without  end,  the 
reAangles  will  ultimately  occupy  the  whole  curvili-* 
neaJ  area,  and  the  force  will  be  contfnually  varying' 
in  its  intenfity.  The  curvilinf  al  areas  will  therefore 
be  as  the  finite  changes  made  on  the  fqoares  of  the 
velocity,  and  the  proportion  is  demonftrated. 

3J7.  C9ro!.  The  whole  change  iriade  on  the 
fquare  of  the  velocity  is  equail  *<o  the  fquare  of 
thn  velocity  which  the  acceferating  fofce  would 
communicate  to  the  particle,  by  inipellitig  it  along 
BC  from  a  ttate  t)f  reft  in  B.  For  the  area  B€ED 
will  (till  exprefs  the  fquare  of  this  vdocity,-  and  it 
equally  expreffes  the  change  made  on  the  fquate 
of  any  velocity  wherewith  the  particle  'may  pafs 
through  the  point  B,  and  is  itidependeht  on  the 
magnitude  of  that  velocity.' '  * 

»3?.  Remark.  The  figure  is  adapted  to  the  cafe' 
where  the  forces  all  confpire  with  thetnitial  mo- 
tion of  the  particle*  or  all  oppofe  it ;  and  the  aVea ' 
exprefles  an  augmentation  or  a  dttninotion  of  the* 
fquare  of  the  initial  velocity.  But  the  reaforiinfe 
would  have  been  the  feme,  although,  in  fome 
parts  of  the  line  BC,  the  forces  had  qonfjJired  with' 
the  initial  motion,  and  in  other  parts  hid  oppbfcd 
it.  In  fuch  a  cafe,  the  ordinateis  which  exprefs  the' 
iutenfity  of  the  forces  muft  lie  on  different  fides  of 
thcabfcifla  BC,  and  that  part  of  the  area  which 
lies  on  one  fide  muft  be  confidered«  as  negative 
with  refpcd  to  the  other,  and  be  fubtra^ed  from 
it.  Thus,  if  the  forces  Jire  reprefented  by  the 
ordinates  of  the  dotted  curve-line  DH^,  which 
crofles  the  abfcilfa  in  H,  the  figure  will  correfpond 
to  the  motion  Of  a  particle,  which,  after  moving 
uniformly  along  AB,  is  fuhjeA^d  to  the  adion  of 
a  variable  accelerating  force  'during  Its  motion 
along  BH,  and  the  fquare  of  its  initial  velocity 
isincreafed  by 'the  quantity  BHD ;  after  which 
it  is  retarded  during  its  motion  along  HC,  and 
the  fquare  of  its  velocity  in  H  is  diminiftied  by  a' 
quantity  HCr.  Therefore  thS  fquare  of  the  initial 
Fclocif y  is  changed  by  a  quantity  BAD— HC  Cy  or " 

139.  This  propofition  is  perhaps  the  moft  im* 

;  portant  In  the  whole  fcience  of  mechanics,  l)eing 

I  t'^e  foundation  of  every  application  of  tnechauical 

I  tV^ory  to  the  explanation  of  natural  plhenomena. 

Nd  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 

pH'lofophers  before  the  publication  of  Newton's ' 

I  ^ncipia,  akhough  it  is  aflumcd  by  John  Ber- 

^^M  and  other  detra^ors  from  Newton's  great- 

wfti  as  an  elementarv  truth,  without  any  acknow- 

!«l?ment  of  their  obligations  to  its  author.    It  is 

jfually  e]ijpre0ed  by  the  equation  fizzif  v  and 
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ffizuv^i.u  e.  'tbe  fum  of  the  mort^ifta^Jr  4iftibha 
.IS  equal  tp  the  w.hoM  or',  finite  increment" of '  tlie 

fqudre  of  the  veld'city.  ^     \\    .  ',   ..-,,,.  .. 

;  146.' Pro pb SI tioN.  When  light  paiTesoDiiQuoly 
into'or  but  of  a  trap  (parent  fubft^ance,  if  i6.refict(tlt:'d 
fo  that  the  fine  of*  the*  angle  of  Incidence  is  to  the* 
finq  of  the.angle  of  refradti(»n  in  the  Cbnft4nt  ralio 
Of  the  vclopUy  of  the  refradied  fight  to  that  6f  tie 
incident  light.    ,      , 

"241:  Let  ST^'KR'(/F^.  7.),reprerent  two  planes 
(parallel  to,  and^cquiiiftapt  from,  the  refradir/g 
iurfjcc  X*Sf )  wtich  bound  the  fpace  jn  which  the; 
l?g^U  4ucW.A^.P''^fip^^.  is,a(5li^d  on  by  the  re- 
fra^ing  forces,  as  explained  in  §  42*5*.  'The'lrt--* 
tenfity  of  the.refraaing  forces;  being  fu pip ofecf 
equal  at  eVjual  diftances  from  the  bounding  planes^^' 
though  any  "hovy  jdi'ficrent  at  different  diftances 
from  them,  maybe  reprefented  by  the  Ordinates 
Tof,  ng,  ^r,  /U,  &c,  of  the  curve  abn'pct  of 
which  |he  form  muft  b^'determined  from 'obf(E*rr' 
vation,  or  may  remain  for  ever  unknown, '  1  he 
phenomena  of  inflefted  fifeht  rfiew  us  that  it  is 
attrafted  by  the  refra(Ring  fubftance  at'Ibmc 
diftances,  and  repelled  at  others.  , .     ' 

%4i.  Let  the '  UghtJ  moving  uniformly,  in  t^be 
diredtion  AB,  enter  the  refracting  ftratum  at  B. 
It  will  not  proceed  jn  that  dire^ion,  but  its  patl^ 
will  be  incurvated  upwards,  while  aded  ort'by  a 
repullive  force,  and. downward^,  while  impelled' 
by  an  attradive  force.  It  will  defcribe  fome  cur- 
viTineal  path  B</p  CI5E,  which  AB  touches  in  B» 
and  will  finally  emerge  from  the  refrafting  ftratum 
at  t,  and  move  uniformly  in  a  ftraight  line  EF| 
which  tou^rhes  the  curv^  in^E.  If,  through  6,  the 
interfedlion  of  the  cjurve  of  forces  with  its  abfcifl'a^ 
we  draw  6os  cutting  the  path  of  the  Hght  in©,  it 
is  evident  that  this  t>ath  will  be  concave  upwards 
between  B  and  0,  and  coh<fave  downwards  bi*twetfa 
0  and  E.  *  Alfo,  if  the  initial  velocity  of  the  Hght 
has  been  fufficiehtly  fmali;  its  path  may  be  fti' 
much  bent  upwards,  that  in  fome  pbititj^'iti* 
diredlion  may  be  parallel  to  the  bounding  planes. 
In  thi?  cafe  it  is  evident;  th^i  being  uflcief  the' 
influence  pf  a  reptiffive  fbrce,  it  will  be  more  berjt 
upwards,  and  it  will  deftribe  <//,  equal  andfifeilnr' 
to  4 B,  and  emerge  in  an  angle g/S  ^qual  to  ABO. 
In  this  cafe  it  is  rcflefted,  makmg  the  angle  of 
rtfleaion  equal  to  that  of  incidence.  By  which  it 
appears  how  reflection,  refridion,  and  m'fledion, 
are  produced  by  the  fame  forces,  and  performed 
by  the  fame  laws. 

24$.  But  let  the  velocity  %e  fuppofed  fuflTrcieritly 
great  to  enable  the  light  to  pencira;*  through 
the  refrafting  fti-atum,  and  emerge  from  it  in  the 
diredtion  EF;*let  AB  and  EF  be  iuppbftd    to 
be  defcrlbed  in  equal  times:  They  wift  be  pro- 
portional to  the  initial  and  final  vilocrties  of  the 
light.    Now,  bpcaufc  the  refrad^ing' forces  mujl' 
ad  in  a  diredlion  perpendicular  to  .the  i:bfi^ctifig*' 
fur.face  (fince  theyarlfe  frohn' the  Joim"^h"i)n  of  • 
all  the  particles  of  a  homogenecms  (ubftance  i^ich 
arj;  within  the  fphere  of  mutual    adion),   th£fy:' 
cannot  affed  the  motion  of  the  light  eftimated  in 
the  diredlon  of  the  l-efrafting  fiirta6e.    If,*  tfiere-  ' 
fore,  AG  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  ST>  anrt.FK 
to  KR,  the  lines  GB,  EK,  muft  be  equal,  lSe<*aufe 
thev  are  the  motions  AB,  EF,  eftimated  in  the 
dife'aioB  bf  thtf  jilanes.    Draw  now  EL  parallel  to 
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AB.  It  it  alfo  equal  to  it.  Therefore  EL,.  £F, 
^re  as  the  initial  and  finkl  velocities  of  the  light. 
But  £1^  18  to  EL  as  the  (ine  of  the  ^ngle  ELll  tt> 
the  (ine  of  the.aogle  £FK^  that  i6»  at  the  Hne  of 
4be  angle  ABH  to  the  fine  pf  the  angle  FEI ;  that 
-it,  as,  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  mctdence  to  the  fine 
^f  the  angle  of  refra^ton. 

344-  By  ttie  fande  reafoDing  it  will  appear  that 
ligbt»  moving  in  the  di  red  ion  and  with  the  velo- 
city FE,  will  defcribe  the  path  EDB,  and  will 
^inei;ge  in  the  dircdion  and  with  the  velocity  BA* 
Let  another'ray  enter  the  tefra^ing  ftratom  per- 
pendiciitarly  at  B»  and  emerge  at  Q.  t*a^e  two 
pointftKi  P,  in  the  line  BQ,  extremely  near  to 
ibacb  other,  lb  that  the  refraditig  forces  may  be 
AppoCed  to  a^  uniformly  alorrg  the  fpace  I^ ;. 
draw  NC,  PD,  parallel  to  ST,  CM*  <)erpendicular 
to  DPt  and  MO  perpendicular  to  CD,  which 
may  ^-e  taken  for  a  ftraight  line ;  then,  becauie 
the  forces  at  C  and  N  are  equal,  by  ftippoQtion 
they  may  be  reprefented  by  the  equal  lines  CM 
«Dd  NP.  The  force  NP  is  wholly  employed  in 
accelerating  the  light  along  NP;  but  the  force 
CM  being  tranfverfe  to  the  nK)tion  BD,  is  bat 
partly  fo  employed,  and  may  be  conceived  at 
«rifing'  from  the  joint  a^ion  of  the  forces  CO, 
OM»  of  which  CO  only  is  employed  in  accelerating 
the  motion  of  the  light,  while  OM  is  employed  in 
Incarvating  its  path.  Now,  rt  is  evident^  from  the , 
fimUarity  of  the  triangles  OCM,  MCO,  that  DC, 
CMssCM  :CO,  and  that  DC  X  CO=CM  X  CM= 
KPXNP.  ButDCxCOandlTPxNPareasthe 
produds  of  the  fpaces  by  the  accelerating  forces 
4nd  ezpreft  the  momentary  increments  of  the 
iquares  of  the  velocities  at  C.and  N.  {temma  t.) 
Xhefe  increments^  therefore,  are  equal*.  And  as, 
this  molt  be  faid  of  every,  portion  of  the  paths 
BC£  and  BNQ^  it  foHow^  that  the  whole  incre- 
ment of  the  fquare  of  the  initial  velocity  produced, 
in  the  motion  along  BC£,  is  equal  to  the  incre- 
ment  produced  in  the  ihotion  along  BNQ.  And^ 
becaufe  the  initial  velocities  were  £Qual  in  both 
paths,  their  fquares  were  e^uaT.  Therefore  the 
fquares  of  the  Epal  velocitiet  are  alfo  equal  in 
both  paths,  and  the  final  velocities  themfelvet  are 
«qual.  The  initial  and  6nal  velocities  are'there£ore 
10  a  conftant  ratio,  whatever  are  the  dirediotis ; 
and  the  ratio  of  the  fines  of  tbe  angles  of  incidence 
and  refira&ioD  being  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of 
the  refraded  and  incident  light,  by  the  fopner  cafe 
of  Prop.  X.  is  alfo  conftant. 

^45.  Remark.  The  augmentation  of  the  fquare 
4of  the  initvl  velocity  it  equal  to  the  Iquare  of  the 
"velocity,  which  a  particle  of  light  would  have  ac- 
4)ujred,  if  impelled  from  a  ftate  o{  reft  at  B  along 
the  Mne^  BQ  (Corai,  of  JUmtna  a.),  and  it  there- 
fore independent  on  the' initial  velocity.  As  this 
augmentation  is  expreifed  by  the  cufvilineal  area 
^Tb np'c R,  It  depends  bptb  on  the  intenfity  of 
tbe  refira^ing  ibrcet,  expreOed  by  the  ordinates, 
and  on  the  Q;}ace  through  wl^ich  they  ad,  viz. 
TR.  Thefe  circumftancet  arife  from  the  nature 
of  the  tranfparent  fubftancet  and  are  charaderiflic 
of  that  fubftance.  Therefore,  to,  abbreviate  lan- 
guage, we  {ball  call  this  Xht/petific  velocity.  This 
ijpecffic  velocity  is  eafily  determined  for  any  fub- 
ilanoe  in  which  the  refra^ion  ft  obferved,  by 
'drawii^  Li  perpendicular  to  £L,  meeting  in  i, 
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the  circle  ^efcribed  wifh  the  ndiva  £1.  For  £  i 
being  equal  to  EF,  will  repreTent  t^e  velpcity  of 
the  refrafted  light,  and  £L  reprefent  thci  velocity 
of  the  fncidcmtllgtit/ami  £i'=£L*xX'i',  and 
therefore  L  ?  it  the  ayigipentation  of  the  ^uare  of 
tbe  initial  velocity,  and  Li  it  the  fpecific  velocity. 

946.  Xx  it  now  proper  to  deduce  fome  coroUaries 
ffom  thefe  propofitiont,  tending  to  explain  the 
chief  phenomena  of  refradioo*       . 

.a47-  I.  When  light  it  refraftea  towards  the 
perpendicular  to  tbe  re^ca^iog  furface,  it  it  acce- 
lerated ;  and  it  it  retarded  whefr  it  it  re&aded  from 
the  perpendicular.  In  the  firft  cafe,  therefore,  it 
muft  be  confidered  at  haviag  been  a&ed  00  by 
fprcea  confpiring  (in  part  at  leaft)  with  its  motion* 
and  vice  verfa*  Therefore,  t:^cauie  we  fee  that  it 
it  always  refraded  towards  tbe  perpendicular, 
wheu  paiiing  from  a  void  into  any  tianfparent 
fubftance,  we  conclude  that  it  is,  on  the  whole, 
attra^ed  bv  that  fubftance.  We  draw  tbe  (ame 
conclttfioo  from  obferving,  that  it  it  refraded  from 
the  perpendicular  in  itt  paflage  out  of  any  tranf- 
parent fubftance  wtiatever  into  a  void.  It  has 
been  attraded  backwards  by  that  fubftance.  This 
acceleration  of  light  in  refraaion  it  contrary  to  the 
Opinion  of  thofe  who  maintain,  that  illumination  it 
produced  by  the  undulation  of  anelaftic  medium. 
EuLBft  attemptt  to  prove,  by  mechanical  laws, 
that  the  velocitiet  of  the  incident  and  refraded 
light  are  proportional  to  the  fti^et  of  incidence  and 
refiradtion,  while  bnr  principlet  make  them  in  this 
ratio  inverfelv.  Boscotich  piopofed  a  fine  ex* 
periment  for  decid^ig  thit  queftion..  The  aberration 
of  the  fixed  ftast  arifes  from  the  combination  of 
the  motion  of  Ught  with  the  motion  of  the  telefcope 
by  which  it  it  obferved;  therefore  itibould  be 
greater  or  left  when  obferved  by  a  teleficope  filled 
with  water,  according  at  light  moves  flower  or 
fwifter  through  water  than  through.  a?r*  The 
experiment  hat  not  yet  been  made  in  a  convincing 
manner ;  becaufe  no  fluid  hat  been  found  of  fufii- 
cient  tranfparency  to  admit  of  the  nece0ary  mag- 
nifying power.  It  it  an  experiment  of  the  greateft 
importance  to  optical  fcience* 

t48«  11-  If  the  light  be  moving  within  the  tranf- 
parent fubftance,  and  if  itt  velocity  (eftiooated  in 
a  diredlion  perpendicular  to  the  furface)  do  not 
exceed  the  4>^cific  velocity  of  that  fubftance,  it 
will  not  emerge  from  it,  but  will  be  refteded  back- 
wardt  in  an  angle  equal  to  that  of  itt  incidence. 
For.it  muft  be  obferved,  that  in  the  figure  of  laft 
propofition,  the  exceit  of  the  fquare  of  £F  above 
the  fquare  of  £L  it  the  fame  with  the  excefs  of 
the  fquare  of  KF  above  th^  fquare  of  KL-  There- 
fore the  Iquare  of  the  fpecific  velocity  it  equal  to 
tl^e  augmentation  or  dimioutiou  o{  the  fquare  of 
the  perpendicular  velocity.  If  therefore  tbe  initial 
perpendicular  velocity  FK  (%•  8.  PL  CCLL)  be 
precifely  equal  to  the  Ipedfic  velocity,  the  light 
v(\\\  juft  reach  the  farther  fide  of  the  attra4f^ing 
ftratum,  ai  at  B,  where  itt  perpendicular  velocity 
will  be  completely  extinguifhed,  and  itt  motion 
will  be  in  the  diredion  BT.  But  it  it  here  under 
the  influence  of  forcet  tending  towardt  theplane 
KR,  and  itt  motion  will  therefore  be  ft  ill  incur- 
vat^d  towards  it ;  and  it  will  defcribe  a  curve  BD 
•equal  and  fimilar  tp  £B,  and  finally  emerge  back 
from  tbe  refrading  ftratum  into  the  tranfparent 

iubftance 
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fabft^Rce  ia  4a  Mkgl^  RI>4  cqasil  toK£F*  Utb^ 
direaio9  of  the  light  be  ftill  more  oblige,  foibat. 
iu  perpjendicular  velocitT  U  tefs  ihaa  tbc  ipeciQc. 
velocity^  it  will  nof  ffis^  tbf  pUa^  ST,  out' be 
lefleded  as  fooo  aa  it  biis  peqiet^a^cf)  €9  (ar.  tjiai 
the  fpcctfic  velocity  ;g^  ibcup^t  pepetyaud  (fjfti-. 
mated  by  tbe  com|iotitt4iiif['^f^Ct  of  tbe  aji;i:a.of 
forces)^  it  equal  to  its  perpendicular  velocity.  Tbtta 
the.  ray,/£  wil)  describe  tbe  ^XhEdDa  penetra- 
ting t»  i^f^  fo'that  tb^cor^^rpobdin^  area  of  forcea 
a^ceis  eqvjal  to  t4e  fqjiave  of /4>  it<  ptrpendjU 
cuiar  velocity*        -;    ' 

949.  The  extreipe  briUmqL.Q^  OBW  D^p^s 
and  of  >EwaLt  had  iolteQ.eaiQite4  tbp  att/intiqn  pf 
phik>fopher9|  and  it  ali^aya  appealed  a  difiiculty, 
how  ligb^fw^ii  reflo^ed  at  all  from  the  pofterior 
fur£ace  of  traii^ajre^^f  ^i^dies*  It  afforded  Sijr* 
liaac  l^ewton  bia'ftronge^  argument  agaioft  the 
ufual  tbepry  ^f  ^V'^^etitioiv^*  ^is*  f  hat  it  was  produ-^ 
ced  by  unjp!a^' on  folid  elaftic  matt^.  He  was 
the  &A  who  took  notice  of  the  tota^  reflexion  ip 
great  obliqiutie^  \  and  veiy  properly  ai|;e4  bow  it 
can  be  laid  that  there  is  anj  impad  in  this  ca£b, 
or  that  the  refleAi^gimpad4)Q^ld'p^a(e  at  apar- 
ticular  obliquity  I  .    ,       , 

a^o.  I^  is  a^qrcuriQus  eircumiUoc^y.  tbat  a., 
body  wiiifih  is  penedly  tranTpareat  iboiild  ceafe 
to  be  fo  at  a  certain  obliquity;  that  a  gireat. 
obliquity  ibould  not  hinder  ligl^,  from  pa^ng 
frma  a  void  into  a  piece  of  glalii ;!  buV  tba^  the  • 
iaooe  obUquity  ibould  prevent  it  rro99  .  p^fiiBg , 
from  the  glafs  iiito  a  void*    The  fineft  experiment 
for  iUu^rattng  tbe.  fad  i^  to  take  two  pieces  of 
mirror  ^laisi  not  filvered,  and.  put  them  tcfetber 
with  a  piece  of  pap^  between  them,  forming  a 
nano^  ^nrgm  all  r9Vn4  ^9  ^^p  them  apart. 
PloDfe  tbis  apparatus  into  water.    Whea  held 
nearly  parallel  to  the  fur^e ,  ^f  tlyf  water*  every 
thijig  at  the.ly>Uom  of  tbe  veOel  m\\  ^  ^n 
clearly  U^qvjE;h  the  g l^es ;  but  ipbf^.^uroed  (b 
as  to  be  inclined  about  50%  th^y  wiu  intercept 
the  light  aa  mucb  as  if  tbey  were^^lates  of  iron. 
It  will  be  proper  to  loak  the  paper*  in  Yarntibt  tQ 
prevent  water  from  getting  b^weea^the  glaffes. 

&5t.  What  is  called  tb^  ifriUmnt  cut  in  .ma* 
KOMO^  is  iiich  a  difpoiition  of  tbjC  pofteriof  fv 
ceu  of  .Hie  diamond*  that  the  light  la  maide  to  ^1 . 
upon  tbem  ib  obliquely,  that  none  of  it  can  go 
throuqby  but  all  is  refleded*  T(^'  produce  this 
eftd  lii  ^he  gfea^eft  po0ible  degree,  is  a  matteif 
of  calculation,  ana  merits  the  attention  of  the  \^* 
pidary»  When  diamonds  ase  too,  thia  to  admit 
of  this  form,  they,  aiie  <^t  in  what  is  called  tbfi 
r9fe  for^a,  Jm%  baa  a  plaia  hack,  and  the  fa<?et8 
are  alloiitaje/^po^'aodfo d^fpofed aato  reiira^t 
tbe  raya  inftp  fuQcieptobUquitieSi  to  be  ftraiqgly 
refleded  from  the  poAeripr  plane; «  Dioublats  ate 
made  by  cutting  one  H^ia- diamond  ipqie-fa^ioBft/ 
and  another  fimilac  01^  is^  put  behf|i4  iU  "^.^^-^ 
their  phsefuifaoes  joined. '  Qr,  mor^  fcequ^ntly^ 
tbe  outfide  di^^o^  has  the  anteiior  isc^ts  of  tbe 
bnUiaaty  «K|-^ti^  umer  bJ^s  the  form  of  ^be  mner 
part  of  a  bnllian^/  I?  tjiey  be  joiiipd  with,  very 
pure  a^d  fkroDcly  refrs^^ig  varnifhi  little  light  is 
reflede^  fro^  tbe  fei^ir^f ting  plane*  and  their  bril- 
iiancy  is  very  coofi^erable,  though  inferior  to  that 
of  a  tme  a|»4:.dctp  Ifriltiant,  If  no  varnifti  be 
ttfed^  aitt^  of  tbe  ligbt  is  refiejied  from  the  flat 
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&le»  ^  ^l^eft^  Qf  tbe  pofterior  £iceta  is  much 
dimini(b^d«  Sfit  doublets  might  be  conftru^ed* 
Uy  making,  tbe  touching  furfacer  of  a  Iphericai 
focm  u^f .  V^i^b  tbe.  ourva^ure  ibould  have  a  due! 
proportjum  tQ.lbe  Ii%e  pf  the  ftone>(  th%t  i?a|ild 
iu:pduce  an  e9k^  uparlji  equal  to  Uia;  qI  the  uioS^ 
perfe<S^  briiiiant.  ... 

252,  IU.  Since  the  change  made  oa  the  fquare 
qf  tb?  velocity  of  tbe  incident  light  ia  a  conftaat 
quantit][y  It  f^IlMvs,  that  tbe  refra^gawill  di- 
xomw  a^.  the  v.elocity  of  the  incicient  light  >n. 
creaiea^  Fv;  »f  W  in  A*  7*  be  a  eoiiftant  quaQ|;i. 
ty,  aivA  5li  be.ingrf;afet|,  it  is  evident  that  Uie  ra* 
ti9,  pf  £f»  Of  its.^u^l  £JF^  to  ]gX,  vfill  be  diminiih. 
ec^,  and  ^he  angle  LEF,  which  cpnjftitwtcs  tbe  re- 
fr^^li^n^,  wijl  be  diminiflied^.  The  phyfical  caule 
of  tbi^  i.8  eafiiy  feen :  When  the  velocity  of  the 
incident  light  is  increaftrd,  it  employs  ^Is  time  ia 
pai&ipg..)tb;.QUgb  the  refra^^inz  ftratum  or  fpace 
betvw^nfi^Jbip  planes  ST  and  Kk,  and  i«  therefore 
lefs  induenced  by  the  tefra^ing  forces.  A  fimi- 
lar  eiTedt.  VQul4  Mow  if  the  tranfpaient  body 
arere  moving  with  great  velocity  towards  the  lu- 
niinoU^  body. 

%sz\  The  refra^ion  of  a  ftar  which  is  if.  our 
nqieridian'dt  0x  o'clock  P.M.  (hould  be  greater 
tbaQ  that  of  a  ftar  which  comes  .or  tbe  mendiaa 
at.  S3(,  4.«  M. ;  becaufe  we  are  mavinga^ay  h^ora 
the  l^cft*  aa4  approaching  to  tbe  laft.  But4« 
diflereqce  14  bu;  nW.Pf  the  .wboI^»  afod  cai^iofe 
be  .6f>ferved  wiXb  iimlqient  accuracjr  in  aqg  yray 
yet  pradifed.  A  form  of  obiei;vatiou  has  tveen 
propofed  by  Dr  Bi.aia*.  profeflbr.of  ailronpmyjn 
the  ,univerOty>  of  Edinburgh^  which  promlfes  a 
very,/enBbIe  difference  of  refradion.  .  jt  is  alio  to^ 
be  eap^dted*,that  a  difference  will  be  obferved  iu 
tbe  refra^onpC  tbe  light  fropi.the  £.  and  W. 
ends  of  Saturn's  ring. ,  Its  diameter  is  about  a6 
timeii  that  of  .the  eartlji*  and  it  revolyef  in  |oh. 
3a';  fo.lhat  tbe  velocity  of  its  edge  is  about 
iTFosv  si  tbe  velocity  or  the  fun's  light,  yi  there* 
fore  the  light  be  refleded  from  it  according  to 
tbe  laws  of  pei&d  elafticity*  or  in  tbe.  manner 
here  explained,  that  wbich  comes  to  us  iiom  tbe 
weQern  extremity  will  move  more  flowly  thaa 
tbat;  ,whiqh  coooes  from  the  eaftern  extrenuty  in 
the  prppp^ion  of  acoo  to  2501.  And  if  Safiirn 
can  be  fcen  diftinaly  after  a  refradion  of  jo^ 
through  a  prifn^  the  diameter  of  the  ring  will  be 
increased  one  half  in  one  portion  of  the  telefcope, 
and  will  be  as  mucb  diminiihed  by  turning  the 
telefcope  haJ£  sound  its  axis ;  and  an  intermediate 
ppfi^on  will  exmbit  the  ring  o£  a.diftorted  ibape. 
This  experiment  is  naoft  interefting  to  optical 
fcij^nc^t  as,  'its  reAilt  will  be  a^  icvere  touchftone 
of  tbe^ib^ori^^  jsvhich  have  been  attempted  for 
e^Iaining  tl^e  pb^qomena  on  mechanicai  princi- 
ples.  

%^  V,^h^  .V^^f  A  e^nut  be  impelled  by  the 
rays  of  the  fun*  as  is  with  great  probability  fup- 
pofcd'by  £qi*SR  and  others*  tbe  light  by  which 
itj^  extreme  parts  are  feen  by  us  m)ift  have  its  ve- 
locity greatly  dimioiihed,  l^eiipg  r^ileded  by  par- 
ticles, which  are  mo;ring.away  fron\  j^be  fuii  y(\Xti 
immenie  rapidity.  Tbis  may  perhaps  be  difco- 
vered  by.  iU  gnrater  aj^rratioo  and  refraagibi- 
iity. ^ 

a55«  As  commop  lu v.* light  is- nothing  but 

the 
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th*ran'«1tt:!itrpfi^^ed  ]Fr()m*tfefreftna1  toHies,'"?^  TheferphenomCTia  are  incompatible  with  the  no- 
is  reafonabfc  to  expcft*thrat  it  will  fufFer  the  fam^;  tfon  that  rdjeiftion  f^  occafioned  by  impa^  on  fo- 
rfrfraafoti.  But  nothing' but  pbfervation  could j  Hrf;nlAlfer;  wftfether  df' the  tranlpatcnt  body,  or  of 
afliirc  di  that  this  Woutd  be  the  cafe  ^iftb'tl^e  an^  xthtff  6V  6the^  fincied  fluid  behind  it;  and 
light  of  the  llafs ;  and  it  is  rather  furprifirtg  that^  th'eiV  plerfeA  coiniid^nce  with  the  legitimate  con- 
tht*  v*»lbcity  of  tbefr  lijght  ifc  the  fame  with  thi^  oP  fetjuences  of  the  aflbmed  pnnciples,  is  a^ftrong^ 
the  fun*s^  light.  It  is  a  cij-cumlla hce  of.tonnec-*  afgonrent  in  fevbtrroF  the  truth  of  ttofe  pfinci-^ 
tion  between  the folar  fyftem  jTnd'thfr  reft  of  the    pies.*  :    ,        '"'   .        '  •      '  ,' 

unrverfe.  -  It  was'iaiT -little  to  b*  Itibkedfor'on  the'  *2< J.  A  faA,  taken^notice  of  by  MrBtGp£urr\' 
light  of  terreftrial  luminaries.  If*  If^ht  be  'con-'^  has  been  dbjefted  a^  i  greaif  difficulty  in  the  New- 
ceived  as  fmall  tJ|Artieles  of  matter  emitted  iFrom.^  toml^rt  ilMorf  of  refra<5tioD.  To  get  the  grealeft* 
bodies  by  tbe  aflion  of  accelerathig  forces  of  any  poflible  refradtion,  and  the  fimpleft*  meafure  of 
kind,  thfe  vaft  diverfity  which  we  obfefte  fh  the'  the '  i-efrafting  power  at  '{he/^antcnbr  furface  of 
conftitution  of  fublunaf^  bocfies  Ihould  hiAke  us  an^  trarifparent  fubf^nce,  Sir  ifaac  l^Jewton  enr 
exped ' differences  in  thig'partic^u far..  Yet  it  is'  jornsusto  employ  aj' ray  6P*lighJ^  filing  on  the 
found,  that  the  fight  Of  a  c^ndk,  of  a  ^lotiv-zvormy'  fixrfiC^  queuH  obtiqtiifflfne^  But  Ml* -Beguelitr 'found; 
&c.  fuffers  the  fame  refVA<aion,  and  C9nfift8  of  the^  th^t  tt^en'tlTe  rtbiiqirfry  df  hicidence  in  glaft  was 
iime  colmirs.  *      ' .  '  about- 89°* jo^^  no  tight' Vas  fefrafted,  but  it  was 

156.  IV.  When  two  tranfpareht  bodies  are  con-*  wholly  rv»ftt*et«\i:  He  ^rtfo  dbfenred,  that  when  he 
tiguous,  the  light  in  its  paflTage  out  of  the  CjYfe  rtf- *  gthdually  in6f^jrfVd  the  obfi^ufty  of  incidence  on 
to  the  other  will  Be  refradled  towards  Of  ftam)  th^  pofterior  fufftce  of  the  glcifs/tlTe  fight  which 
the 'perpendicular,  according  astherf^-fraiaifi^'fof-*  emerged  lait'of  a!l'did'not  fkim  aloTrg*the  furface, 
cesof'tne  fecond  are  greater  or  lefs  th^ti' th'of^  of'  making  an  angle  of  i^o*  with  the,  perpendicular, 
the  firft,  or  rather  according  as  the'4t1*a.eypref-'  ar  if -mould  do  by  tfte- Newtonian .  theory,  but 
fine  tbe  fquare  of  the  fpeciflctfelotity  is  greater  m^de  an  angle,  of  more  than  ten  minutes  with  the 
oT'Tefs,  Antjas  the. difference  of  thefe  areas  is  a'J  pofterto|-'fart.tce  *'  AHb,  when  he  began  with  ve- 
dctermtned-  quantity,  the  diflfh-eViCe  'betwejjtl  the']  ryfer^aV'teblltjillties,  fo  th^tt  all  the  light  was  re- 
velocity  in  the  miedinm  of  incidence  and  the  ve^^'J  fl*Ct^d  bade  Info  the^iafe,'  and  gradually  dimi- 
lodty  in  the  medium  of  refradlion/  will  alfb't^e  a'  nHUed  the'dbliq^ity  of  incidence,  the  firft  ray  of 
detemiitf*d^<iuintify;.*  Therefore  fhe'  fine 'Of  the'!  li^t  ^ich'f^ibeTged  dili  not  ikim  along  t^e  fur- 
aUglfe  of  incidence  wifl  be  in  a  cgnftant:^fad6  to  faceV*bilt  t^as-raffet^  about  ro  or  15  ntinutes. 
the  fine  of  the  angle  of  reft-attiou';  Atfd';t{7s%t?6*  .^  i5'9.'But  all  thefe  pmenomctia  are  neceffflry  con- 
will  be  compounded  of  tfce'ratiot)Ptfie1ine  ofin-]  fequcnce^of  ^ur principles,' combined  with- what 
cidence  in  the  firft  medium  to  th^'fin^'ofrefrac-*  obfenratioqteachestisconcpmring  the'forces  Which" 
tion-in  a  void  ftind  the  ratio' of' !He' fine  of  \^:\  bodies  exert  tin  the  rays  of  Hght.  It  is  ovidetit," 
dence  in  a  void  to  the  fine  of  r^fraftioti'innhe-fei^  frotn'  the'  experiments  of  O'riMaldi  and  N^tf- 
cond  medrum.  If  therefore  a  Trfpf\\^\^  .itiqv- '  I'o**,  that  light  is*  bofh  dtffaHed  and  reptlki  by 
ing  thrdugh  a  void  in  any  "direi^Jan',  ftrall.  pafs*  fdlid  bodies.  Newton^s  anrflyfiV  of  tbeft  dbtpcri- 
throttgh  any 'mimBer  of  media  bofiiTded 'by' pi- *  ments  dflcbirered  fev^ral  alternations  of  aAtiai  in- 
rallel  planes,  its  dircftioA  ij  the  laiP  mediuttt  wjH^-  fleftlbn  iinddefledioh;  and  he  gives  us  the  pre- 
be  the  fame  at  if  it  had  come  into  U  frbm  a*  cHe'diftanci  fi-ofti' the  bbdj  When  fomeof  tbefe 
void.  "      '-  -^  -'*-'"  ""      '  '*  atltaiftibtisend, 'and  repulnon  commences;  and 

257.  V.  It  alfo  follows  frbm  tifi^,prti{)dfitlon8,  ^  the  in  oft  remote  afKon  to  be  obfenrcd  in  iis  ex- 
that  if  the  obliquity  of  incrdencetirl 'the' pbfterior'  perimeiifs  is'feptilflon.  Snppole  that  th^ferces 
furface  of  a  tranfparewt  bddy  bt^'illch,  that  the'  are  Wpftfented  bytlreordinates-of  acurvea*« 
light  Ihould  be  reflected'  bick'a|eain,'the  placing'  epXSe^fig,  T^fl.  »5i.)  which  cfofles  the  abfciifa 
amafs  of  the  fame  or  of  another. medium  in  Con- ^  in  h\  *  Draw  b  a  parallel  to  the'tefirafting'ft^rface. 
tad  with  this  furface,  will  caufe  it  to  be  tranf- ,  When  the  obliquity  of  incidence  df  the  ray  AB 
mittbd,  and  tbirf  the  more  completeljr,  as  the  ad- '  has  become  IbgHeht,  that  its  pAh  in  tbe  glafs,  or 
ded  medium  is  more  den fe  or  more  refraftive; '  in  the  rcfradting  ftratum,  does^not  cut,  but  only 
and  the  reflecftion  from  the^feparatinc^^fiitface  will  touches  the  line  o  *,  it  can  peneti-ate  no  further, 
be  the  more  vivid,  in  ^proportion-'i^ytl^t pofterior '  but  is  totally  refleded:  and  this  muft  happen  in 
fttbftance  is-  lefe'denfe,-  or  of  a  Analfef  refradtive  :  all  greater  obliquities.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
power.  It-  is  not  even  neceffify  that  the  other  the  ray  LE,  moring' within'^  the  |li[ft,  has  but  a 
bcfdy  be  irt  contaft ;'  itis  enough  if  it  bfe  fo  near  very  (maH  ptrpwrdicularyelocityv  it  will  penetrate 
that  thofe  p^rts  of  the  refrafting  iftraf  a  which  are'  tbe'refraaini;  ftratum  no -further  than  till  this 
beyond  the  bodies interfere'with  bi^coincide  with- perpendieulafi*  velocity  it  extinguffbedi  and  its 
each  other.  All  thefe  confequences  ar(^  a^eeable^  path'  bedomtt  pftrtllel  tD  the^urfic^j  and  U  witt 
to  experience.  The  brilfiant  refted.ion^rpnfa  be'tefleaed'biick:  A «  the  J^^pendicular  velocity 
dtvj-drop  ceafes  wKen  it  touches  the  ^eaf-OYi  xt^hlch^  increk'fes'  by  ditelnlftiing  the  obliqtiftty  of  inci-* 
it  refts:  The  brilHancTf  of  a  diamcWf' i^  >!-eatly ■'  denc^it  will  penetrate'  ferthfef'j  and  the'kft  re- 
damaged  by  moifture  gettmg  behind  rt*:  The  opa-*  rfeftion  ^ill  happen  when  h  penetftrtes'fo  fiair  that  • 
city^ofthe  combin6d  mirror  plates,  mentionert  in^;  its  patH^-touches  the  lincf'o^.  NdW  dlminifh  tbe 
the  II.  corollary;  13 'riinbved  by  kttitif -watfer  get*  obliquity  b)r  a  finglc 'fecond;  'th^  %M  will  feet  o- 
between  them :  A  piece  ofcLASS  16  diftin^ly  W^  ver  theline  17  hk  willdefcHbe  an  arch  oi%  concave 
clearly  fcen  in  air,  mwe  faititly-  when  immcrfed  in*  upu'ards,'  and  Will  emerge  in  a  drrediori'UA,  Hivhich 
water,  ftill  more  faintly  amidll  oil  of  olives,  am!  does  not  ffcim  the  furfece,  but' is'  Tenfibly'raifed 
it  i»  hardly  perceived  In  fpirits -of' turpentine,    above  It.  'Aiid'thusthc  farfrobfcrved  By  M.  Be- 
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goeUa,  inftead  of  beifig  an  ck^kfA  agaipft  ttiis 
theory^  afford  mi  argttmeot  n^tu.ia«6ur..:.:: 

a6o.  VI.  Thofe  pbilofophers  who  maintain  the  • 
theory'of  wuUdatufh  are^iinder !tb»:^ntt:efity  of 
cooneding  th^  difperfurc^  pow«CB.'o£.ba6iQp  with 
tbeir  m^an  reff^autitve  powers;   Bit  4^4;  lb  ft  liaa  at- 
temfned  -toi  dedaocaTwceflary  dBficreode*  in  the 
▼e»ocity*Df  thetaysof  different' colours- from  the 
different  f^qteney  of  the'UDdolatioaar  whifbr'he 
affigns  as'  the-'caofe  of  their  dpficneDtcoloiific  . 
powers.    His  reafoning  on  this  fd^iea^.is  bf  ^e 
ixioft  dedicate. natui«;Anft::uDiiiteliigihl«tl»fuch /as 
are  notcompdtel7.ifasifte<»l(W[ifaeiidtikit«£inalcal- 
f»iiki8.of, partial  diftkoaoBSf  .and  iin£ai«faAbry>io 
fudb as &re khie togo^thcougb  'its intribacieal  it 
is  contradi^ed.byfad:.  Cdnfldcntf  Howeverv  of 
his  analyfis,  he  gaveaidraf  «ar  to  afl  that  was 
toid  bim  of  Mr  DoLi^ND's  isnprovements  on  te- 
•  lefcopest  and  afferted,  that  they  couid  wt  be  ifnch 
as  were  related  ;  for  an  increafe  of  mean  refrac- 
tion maft  always  .be  accumpamied^tvithh  jiM-- 
ndntd  iocreafe  of  difpetfion.     NeWtDn  had'£lid 
the  fame- things  being  mi  fled  by  a  limited  View  of 
his  own  principlea;  but  the  difperfios  ailigneditty 
him  was  different  from  that  affignedbyi  £nl«r. 
The  difpute  between  £uler  and  Doliood- was  con- 
fined to  the  decifion  of  this  ^ueftton  only ;  and 
when  fome  glaffes  made  by  a  German  chemift  at 
St  Peteriburgh  convinced  Euler  that  his  determi- 
nation was  erroneous,  he  bad  not  the  candour  to 
give  op  the  principle  which  bad  forced  him. to 
this  determination  of  the  difperfion,  but  immedi- 
ateiy  introduced  a  new  theory  of  the  achromatic 
telefcopes  of  Dollond  :  a  theory  which  took  the 
artifts  out  of  the  trad  nlarked  out  by  mathema- 
ticians, ^d  in  which  they  had  made  confiderable 
advances,  and  led  them  into  another  path,  propo- 
fing  maxims  of  conftruAion  hitherto  untri(xl»  and 
mconfiftent  with  reai  improvements  which  they 
had  already  made.    The  leading  principle  in  this 
theory  is  to  arrange  the  different  ultimate  imagf  s 
of  a  point,  which  arife,  either  from  the  errors  of 
a  fpherical  figure  or  different  refrangibility,  in  a 
ftraight  line  paffing  through  the  centre  of  the  e^e. 
The  theory  itfeif  is  fpedous,  but  falfe ;  and  m- 
deed,  by  audmitting  any  difperfive  power,  what- 
ever may  be  the  mean  refradion,  all  the  phyfical 
dodrines  m  his  Nova  Tbeoria  Lucu  et  Coiorum  are 
overlooked,  and  therefore  never  once  mentioned, 
although  the  effeAs  of  Mr  Zeiher's  glafs  are  ta- 
ken notice  of  as  ioconfiftent  with  that  mechanical 
propofitioD  of  Newton's  which  occafioned  the 
whole  difpute  between  Euler  and  Dollond. 

i6i.  The  late  difcoveries  in  chemiftry  afford 
very  diftind  proofs,  that  light  is  not  exempted 
from  the  laws  of  chemical  adion,  and  that  it  is 
fufeeptible  of  chemical  combination.  The  chan- 
ges produced  by  the  fun's  light  on  vegetable  co 
lours  (how  the  neceflity  of  illumination  to  pro- 
duce the  green  fecula ;  and  the  aromatic  oils  of 
plants,  the'irritability  of  their  leaves  by  the  adlion 
of  light,  the  curious  effeds  of  it  on  the  mineral 
acidsy  on  manganefe,  and  the  calces  of  biCmuth 
and  lead,  and  the  imbibition  and  fubfequent  emif- 
&bn  of  it  by  phofphorefcent  bodies,  are  ftrong 
proofs  of  its  chemical  affinities,  quite  inexplicable 
00  the  theory  of  undulations.  All  thefe  confide^ 
lations,  bad  they  been  known  to  Sir  liaac  New- 
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ton,  Would  Have/ made  hittexped' diflR^rences 
quite  'amMnalput'ni'tbe^  dvfperfive  powei^s  of  dif- 
feventtimoipaKnt' bodies;  at  the  fame  time  (that 
they  would  have  afforded  to  his  fagacious  mind 
the  ftroRgeift'aigmffents€<V'the  aaiialemiffion  of 
light  from  the  lnih1nous'<body« 

%^6%.  HaVlng.thuleftabli(bed  the^ibferred  law 
of  refradhsn  ^oii  nnefchiiincal  principles,  ihowing  it 
to  be  a  nedefi^  coafecpeuce  of  the  known  ae- 
tion  of  bodies  oh  'light,  we  proceed  to  trkce  its 
mathematics  cdnieq^eiices  through  the'  v^rbds 
cafes  in  which  «it<may>be  exhibited  to  our  obfeir- 
i^tion.  Theie  conftitute  that  part  of  the  mathe- 
■inatical  bnunchofopticiri  fci^nce  ii^ich^is  called 

]>I<>7TRICS.'   '>     i     '    '  '  - 

«6j.  We^requite  uilacq'oaiiitcdr  with  the  law  . 

tyf  adfon  vf  ^  bbdiev  onr  h'^ht^  that*  is,  with  the 

variation  of  thetl/vtenlitf  of  the  attradions  and 

repulfions  exerted  ^  different  difCances.'  All  that 

.  we  can  fay  is,  thht'fronl'  the  vkperiments  and  ob- 

.  fervations  of  Orimaldi,>  Newton,  and  others,  light 

.  js/defleddd  t6«4ar4B  a  body,  or  is  attraded  by  it, 

at  fqme  diftancesv  and*  repelled  at  others,  and  this 

with  a  variable  tntenfity;     The  adion  may  be 

,  cKlremely  difierent,-^  bothdn.  extent  and  force,  in 

difierent  ix>dies,  and  ^change.  byavery  different 

law  with  the  fanie .  change  of  diftance.     But, 

amidft  all  this  variety,  thcfire  is  a  certain  finailarity 

ahiing  from  the  joint  a^ion  of  many  particle^, 

which  (hould  be  noticed,  becaufe  it  tends  both  to 

explain  the  fiaiilar£ty  oblbrved  in  the  refra^one 

of  light,  and  alfo  its  oonnedion  #ith  the  phen<i- 

mena  of  refledion.^ 

zSA"  The  law  cyf  .variation  hi  the  joint  sAlon  of 
many  particles  adjoining  to  the  furface  of  a  re- 
frading  medium,  is  extremely  different  from  that 
of  a  (tngle  partide ;  but  when  this  laft  is  kn6wn, 
the  other  may  be  found  out.  We  ihall  illnftrate 
this  by  a  veiy  fimple  cafe.  Lei  Dll  f/g  9.^/. 
CCLI.)  be  the  furface  of  a  medium,  and  i'un;>ofe 
that  the  adion  of  a  particle  of  the  medium .  on  a 
particle  of  light  extends  to  the  diftance  £A,  knd 
th^t  it  is  proportional  to  the  ordinates  £D,  F/; 
Ggf  Ubf  &c.  of  the  line  Ah  Cg/D ;  that  is,  that 
the  adion  of  the  particle  £  of  the  medium  on  a 
particle  of  light  in  F,  is  to  its  adion  on  a  particles 
in  i^  as  F/to  Hb,  and  that  it  is  attracted  at  F,  but 
repelled  at  H,  as  cxpreffed  by  the  (Ituat  jon  of  the 
brdinate^  with  refpJtt  to  the  abfciffa.  |n  the  line 
A£  produced  to  B,  make  £B>  E^x  £x,  £7*  £?> 
&c.  refpeaively  equal  to  EA,  EH,  EC,  £6,  £F, 
&c.  It  is  evident  that  a  particle  of  (hei  medium 
4t  B  will  exert  no  ai^ipn  on  the  particle  of  light 
in  E>  and  that  the  particles  of  the  medium  in 
xypit  will  exert  on  it  anions  proportional  ioHb^ 
Og,  F/,  ED.  Therefore,  fuppofing  the  matter  of 
the  medium  continuous,  the  whole  a<5tion  exerted 
by  the  row  of  particles  EB  will  be  reprefented  by 
the  area  AACDE ;  and  the  adioo  of  the  particles 
between  B  and  ?*  will  be  reprefented  by  the  area 
A^C/T,  and  that  of  the  particles  between  E  and 
P  by  the  area  ¥/DE.  Now  let  the  particle  of 
light  be  in  F,  and  take  F«=A£.  It  is  no  lefs  evi- 
dent that  the  particle  of  light  in  F  will  be  a^ed 
on  by  the  particles  in  Eo  alone,  and  that  it  will 
be  adted  on'ih*the  fame  manner  as  a  particle  in  E 
is  aded  on  by  the  particles  in  fB.  Therefore  the 
a&ion  of  the  wholn  row  of  particles  EB  on  a  par- 
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tide  in  JR  wiU  be  re^fedted  bf  the  »tva  AhCfV. 
And  tbuA  the  adios  on  a  paifticle  of  liglH  in  aa v 
point  of  AE  will  be  reprefented  by  the  area  which 
lies  beyond  iU  .  ♦ 

a62r.  But  Met  us.fi^ipofe  the^itkksef  U^ht 
to  be  within  the  ineditt2ii«.a8at  f,  and  make  fdtz 
'AS.t  it 'IB  again  evideot*  that  it  iaaAedk>n  by  the 
particlea-of  the  mediuBi  i>etwee»  ir  and  d  with  a 
force  reprefented  by  the  area  AK^£t  and  in  the 
Oppofite  dire^ioir  by  the  particles  in  £^  with  a 
force  reprefented  by  the  anea  ^D£.  This  ba- 
lances an  equal  quantity  of  adion«  aad  there  re^ 
mains  an  a^ton.  exprefied  by  the  area  AM^/F. 
Therefbu^lFan  equal  and  fimibir  line  to  AAC1>£ 
be  defcribed  on  the  abfcifla  £B,  the  adioQ  06  (he 
fnedium  oii;fapart«de  •i  light  in  r  wtU  be^repre- 
fented  by  the  atva  pfih  B»  lying  bfeyood  it.  If  we 
DOW  draw  a  line  AKLMH.NPB4  Whofe  ordinates 
CK,  FQ,  ^R,  &c«  areft  as  the  aseas  of  the  other 
Cttrre»  eftimated  lronl«A  aad  B|  thefe  ordinates 
will  reprefeat  the  whofe  forces  which  are.  exerted 
by  the  particles  in  £B;joi&  a  jpaiticla  bf  ISght  mo- 
ving ^om  A  to  B.*  This  (hirre  will  cut  the  axis 
in  points  X^  N«  fo,  that  the  otdinates  drawn 
through  them  intercept  areas  of  tbe  fit^  eiinre» 
whitih  are  equal  on  each  fide  t>f  the  alis;  and  in 
thefe  points  the  particle  of  light  fuftatns  no  a^on 
irom  tbe  medium..  Thefe  points  afeverydifie- 
rent  from  the  fimilar  points  of  the  curve  expref- 
iing  the-  aftioa  of.  a  6n^Ie  paitide.  Thefe  tall  are 
•in  tl^e  Tery  places  where  the  light  fnftains  the 
greateftftpnlfiTe  adion  of  the  whole  row  of  par. 
tides.  In  the  (ame  manner  may  a  curve  be  coa- 
ftrudedy  whofe  ordinates  «xplrefs  the  united  ac- 
tion of  the  whole  medium.  From  thefe  obferva- 
tions  we  learn»  in  general,  that  a  pirtide  of  light 
within  the  fpace  oJF  a^ion  is  aded  on  i^th  eq&al 
forces*  -and  in  the  fame  diredtion,  when  at  equsl 
diftaaces  oa  each  fide  of  tbe  furface  of  the  me- 
dium. 

§  IT.  Cfthe  FOCAL  DISTANCE  o/*  EAYS  kEFRlC-* 
TED)  by  pnjfing  out  of  one  MBDit7M  htto  another 
q/'oiFPERBNT  osN8ttY»  and  thnmgb  a  fla)«b 

SURFACE. 

a66.  Lemma.  The  indefinitely  fdlian  Tariafion 
•f  the  angle  of  incidence  is  to  the  fiiliultatwous 
variation  of  the  angle  of  refraAion  as  the  tangent  of 
incidence  is  to  the  tangent  of  refradion ;  or,  the 
cotempo'raneous  variations  ^  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence alid  refradion  are  proportiofial  to  the  tan- 
gents of  thefe  atjgles.  Let  RVF,  r\f[fL  CCLI. 
fig.  10.)  be  the  progrefs  of  the  rays  retradted  at' 
V  (the  angle  rXR  being  confidered  as  in  its  na- 
fcent  or  etanefcefit  Hate),  and  VC  perpendicutar 
to  the  refraaing  furface  VA.  From  C  draw  CD, 
CB,  perpendicular 'to  the  incident  and  refradted 
rays  RV,  VF,  cutting  rV,  V/in  /  and  ^,  and  let 
Cdt  Cb  be  perpendicular  to  rV,  V/.  Becaufe  the 
fines  of  incidence  and  refifadion  are  in  a  conftant 
ratio,  their  fimultaneous  variations  are  in  the  fame 
conftant  ratio.    Now  the  angle  RVr  is  to  the  an- 

gle  E V/in  the  ratio  o^  §7  *o  — ^ ;  that  is,  of  g^ 

*    ^^    .u  *•     ^fin.  incid.^   fin,  rpfr. 

to  =rTr;  that  IS,  of —7-: r^^^^c^  »  *°*t  '*• 

Dv  cuf.incid.     coUretr. 

of  tan,  incid  to  tarn  reft. 

367.  CoroHat^^    The  differeace  of  thefe  vacu- 
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\  tiodft  is  to  the  greAleft  oi^l^all  of  them  U  the  dif- 
ference .o£  tbe  tangents  to  tbe  gieateft  or  kafttaa- 
gent.  .. 

astt^PtoftLSM*  LettwonyajRV,  RPdivet^e 
fromt^or.  bbovai^e  to^a.poitit  R  (/Vavir  CCLil. 
Jig9*  fcy  a«  3y,4«.}r4nd  pa6.  through  tbe  plane  fur- 
face PV,  fephrating  twoTefrafting'  mediums  AB, 
of  which  iet  B  be  the  molt  reiradtiag,  and  let  R  V 
be  perpendicular  to  the  ftirfa€&  It  ia  required  to 
deteraloe  the  point  of  difpeifion  or  coDvei^getice 
F,  of  the  refraded  rays  VD^  P£.  ifake  VR  to 
VG  as  the  ikie  of  refira6te  totbe  fine  of  incidence, 
and  draw  OIK  parallel  to  the  fuiface,  cutting  the 
incident  ray  hs  L  About  the  cevtie  P,  with  the 
tadius  PI>  dflferibe  an  asah  of  a  circle  IF>  cutting 
VR  in  F I  df«w  9£  tendteg.  front  or  towards  F. 
We  fey  F£  is  the  refra^ed  mr,  and  F  tbe  point 
of  difperfion  or  convekgcoce.of  the  rays  RT»  RP, 
or  thecohjttgate  focus  to  R*  For  finceOI  aud 
PV  are  parallel,  and  PPeii|ual  to  PI,  we  have  PF : 
PRx=PI :  PR,3:VO  >  VR,=rfiB.  incidi  t  fiti.  refr. 
Bat  Pf  :  PRsfin.  PRV  :  fin.  PFV,  and  RRV  is 
.  equal  to  the  anglfc  of  iscidenee  at  P;  ti^crefate 
PFV  is  tbe  Cocrelpoiiding  angle  of  remdksn, 
FP£  IB  the  reftaded  ray,  and  F  the  conjugate 
focus  to  R. 

169.  C§rol.  t.  If  divei^iog  or  converging  rays 
£all  on  the  furface  of  a  mora  refea^og  modinm, 
they  will  diverge  or  converge  lefs  after  refradtion, 
F  being  fertber  from  the  furface  than  R.  The 
contrary  onift  happen  when  the  diverging  or  con- 
verging ravs  fell  on  the  iurfece  of  a  lefe  refradling 
•medium  ;  becaufe,  in  this  cafei  F  is  neai«r  to  the 
furfece  than  IC 

!»70.  CoroL  s.  Let  IU  be  anotber  ray,  more 
oblique  than  RP,  the  fcfra6Hng  point  p  being  fef- 
tber  from  V>  and  let  jjir  be  the  ref^aded  ray,  de- 
termined  by  the  feme  cmftrudion.  ^  Socasfe  the 
arches  FI,  /i,  ai«  peipvndicular  to  their  r^dii,  it 
^  is  evident  that  they  wiH  converge  to  fome  point 
within  the  angle  RIK,  and  therdore  will  tiot  crofs 
each  other  between  F  and  I :  therdFora  R/ wiil  be 
greater  than  RF»  aa  RF  is  greater  than  RO,  for 
fimilar  teafons.  Hence  it  fotiows,  that  all  tbe 
rayi  which  tended  from  or  towards  R*  and  v^ere 
rnddent  on  the  whole  of  Vl^  will  not  diverge 
firott  or  converge  to  F,  but  will  be  difivfed  orer 
the  line  GF^.  This  difiufioo  is  called  mherratim 
from  thefieiuf  and  is  fo  much  greater  aa  the  raya 
ne  more  oblique*  Ko  rays  ilowlng  from  or  to- 
wards R  wiH  hifve  porat  of  ooncourfe  with  RV 
nlsuer  to  R  than  F  is ;  but  if  the  obliquity  be  in- 
confiderabie>  lb  that  the  ratfo  of  RP  to  FP  does 
not  difier  feaiblv  Irotn  that  of  RV  to  FVr  the  point 
of  coDOourfe  will  not  be  fedfibly  remd^ed  from  Q. 
G  is  therefore  ufually  called  the  e^'ifgmte  Jbeus  to 
R.  It  is  the  conjugate  focus  Of  an  indefhittely 
flender  pencil  of  rays  falling  perpendicularly  on 
the  furfaoew  The  ooajugane  Mus  of  an  cWique 
pencil,  or  even  of  two  oblique  rays,  whofe  dif' 
perfionon-the  £arfaoe  is  confiderab)e,  iaof  more 
difficult  inveftigation.  See  Grmwfimd^i  Naiural 
PbiUfopb^  for  a  very  neat  and  elementary  deter- 
mination. 

a7X.  As  optical  ABSRRATroir  is  the  chief  cdiife 

of  the  imperfedtion  of  optical  ioAtumenta,  and  as 

the  only  method  of  removing  this  imperfedHon  is 

to  diminKh  this  aberration,  or  corre^,tt  by  a  fnb- 

-^  J  '      fequent 
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feqaeot 'aberration  in  tlie  oppofite  diredion,  we 
fubjoin  a  fuodamental  aod  Tery  fimple  propoQ* 
tiop,  which  will  apply  to  all  important  cafes. 
This  18  the  determination. of  the  focus  of  an  infi- 
nitely flender  pencil  of  oblique  rays  RP,'R/.  ••Re- 
taining the  former  conftru^ion  for  the  ray  PF, 
(fiS-  I-)  fuppofe  the  other  r^y  Rp  infinitely  near 
to  RP.  Draw  PS  perpendicular  to  PV,  and  Rr 
perpendicular  to  RP,  and  make  Pr  :  PSnVR  : 
VF.  On  Pr  defcribe  the  femicircle  rRP,  and  on 
PS  the  femicircle  S^P,  cutting  the  refraaed  ray  PF 
in  f^  drzwptffiS^pfJ'  h  follows  from  the  lemma 
that  if  f  be  the  focus  of  refr^^ed  rays,  the  varia- 
tion Pfp  of  the  angle  of  refradion  is  to  the  cor- 
refponding  variation  PR/  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  refraftion  VFP  to 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence  VRP.  Now 
Pp  may  be  confidered  as  coinciding  with  the  arch 
of  the  femicirclefl.  Therefore  the  angles  PI^, 
Vrp  are  equal,  aa  ahb  the  angles  P^p,  PS^.  But 
PS^  is  to  Frp  as  Pr  to  PS ;  that  is,  as  VR  to  VE ; 
that  isy  aft  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
to  the  cotangent  of  the  angle  of  refra^ion ;  tbat 
is,  as  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  refraaion  to  the 
tangent  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  Therefore  the 
^iot  f  is  the  focus. 

§  in.  0/KEFtiA,CTlOVl>y  SPHERICAL  SURFACES. 

270,  GfiHERAL  Problem.'  To  find  the  focus 
of  refra^ed  rays,  the  focus  of  incident^rays  being 
given  ?  Let  PV*  (pi.  CCLII,  from/^.  5,  to  14.) 
be  a  fphcrical  furface  whofe  centre  is  C,  and  let 
the  incident  light  diverge  from  or  converge  to  R. 

a73-  SoUuion*  Draw  the  ray  RC  through  the 
centre,  cutting  the  furface  in  the  point  V,  which 
we  denominate  the  wrUx^  while  RC  is  called  the 
axis.  This  ray  paifes  on  without  refraftion,  be- 
canfe  it  coincides  with  the  perpendicular  to  the 
fiirface.  Let  RP  be  another  incident  ray  which 
ia  refraaed  at  P,  draw  the  radius  PC.  In  RP 
make  RE  to  RP  as  the  fine  of  incidence  m  to  the 
fine  of  refradion  n ;  and  about  the  centre  R,  with 
the  diftance  RE,  defcribe  the  circle  EK,  cutting 
PC  in  K :  draw  RK  and  PF  parallel  to  it,  cutting 
tkeaxis  in  F,  PF  is  the  refra<fted  ray,  and  F  is 
the  focus ;  for  the  triangles  PCF,  KCR  are  fimi- 
far,  and  the  angles  at  P  and  K  are  equal.  Alfo 
RK  is  equal  to  RE,  and  RPD  is  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence. Now  w :  «=RK  :  RP,=fin.  DPR  :  fin. 
RKP,=fin.  DPR  :  fin.  CPF.  Therefore  CPF  is 
the  angle  of  refraction  correfponding  to  the  angle 
of  incidence  RPD,  and  PF  is  the  refradted  ray, 
and  F  the  focus.    Q.  E.  D. 

474-  Cor.  L    CK  :  CP=CR  :  CF,  and  CF= 
CPxCR 
■— ^ — .   Now  CP  X  CK  is  a  conftant  quantity ; 

and  therefore  CF  is  reciprocally  as  CK,  which 
evidently  varies  with  a  variation  of  the  arch  VP. 
HcDce  it  follows,  that  all  the  rays  flowing  from 
K  are  not  colle^ed  at  the  conjugate  focus  F. 
The  ultimate  fituation  of  the  point  F,  as  the  point 
P  gradually  approaches  to,  and  at  laft  coincides 
with,  V,  is  called  tbe  conjugatefQcm  t>f  central  rays  ; 
and  the  diftance  between  this  focus  and  the  focus 
of  a  lateral  ray  is  called  tbe  aberration  of  that  ray, 
arifing  from  the  ipherical  figiire.  There  are, 
however,  two  fituations  of  the  point  R  fuch,  that 
Vol.  XVI   Part  IJ. 
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all  the  rays  which  flow  from  it  are  made  to  di^* 
verge  from  one  point.  One  of  thofe  is  C  fjig»  5.) 
becaufe  they  all  pafs  through  without  refra^ion^ 

.  and  therefore  ftill  diverge  from  C ;  the  other  ia 
when  rays  ill  the  rare  medium  with  a  convex  fur- 
face flow  from  a  point  R,  fo  fitiKited  beyond  the" 

•  ceiitpo  thatCV  is  to  CR  as  the  fine  of  incidence' 
in  the  r;»re  medium  is  to  the*  fine  of  refradion  in 
tbe  denfeii  or  when  rays  in  tHe  rare  medium  fall 
on  the  convex  furface  of  the  denfer,  converging 
to  F,  fo  fituated  that  CF  :  CV=/«  :  «.  In  this- 
cafe  they  will  all  be  difperfed  from  F,  fo  fituated 
that  CV  :  CF=«  :  ;«,=CR  :  CV  for  fine  RPC  < 
fine  RKC=«  :  w,— CR  :  CP,=fine  RfC  :  fine 
PftC.  Therefore  the  angle  PRC  is  equal' to 
RKC,  or  to  FPC  (by  conftruition  of  the  problem  V 
and  the  angle  C  is  common  to  the  triangles  PRC, 
FPC ;  they  are  therefore  fimilar,  and  the  angles 
PRC,  FPC  are  equal,  and  n  :  w=CP  :  CF  =CK 
:  CR,3CR  :  CP;  therefore  CP  :  CK=CP»  aCR» 
:  but  CP  and  CR  are  conftant  quantities,  and 
therefore  CK  is  a  confiant  quantity,  and  (by  the 
corollary)  CF  is  a  conftant  quantity,  and  all  the 
rays  flowing  from  R  are  difperfed  from .  F  by  re- 
fradion.  In  like  manner  rays  verging  to  F  wi'> 
by  refradion  converge  to  R<  This  was  firft  ob- 
ferved  by  Hoygens. 

375.  II.  If  the  incident  ray  R'P  (fg,  5.)  is  pa* 
rallel  to  the  axis  RC,  we  have  PO  to,  CO  as  the 
fine  of  incidence  to  the  fme  of  refraAlon.  For 
the  triangles  R'PK'  PC O  are  fitailar,  and  PO  s 
CO=R'K' :  R'P,=«  im 

176.  III.  In  this  cafe,  too,  we  have  the.  focal 
diftance  of  central  parallel  rays  reckoned  from 

the  vertex=-^-xVC.    For  fince  PO  is  ulti- 
m—tt 

mately  VO,  we  have  m  :  «=:VO  t  CO,  and  w— « 

:  m=VO— CO  :  VO,=:VC  :  CO,   and   VO= 

^^XVC.     This  is  called  the  principal  focal 

m 
diftance  of  parallel  rays.    Alfo  CO,  the  principal 

focal  diftance  reckoned  from  the  centre,  = 

m — ih 

XVC. — N'  B.  When  fw  is  lefs  than  w,  m—n  is  a 

negative  quantity. — In  applyrtrg  fymbols  to  thi* 

computation  of  the  fogal,  diftances,  thofc  lines  arcr 

to  be,  accounted  pofiVive  which  lie  from  their' be- 

ginnings,  tb?t  is,  frqm  the  vertex*  or  the  centre,  oc 

the  radiant  point,  in  the  direction  of  the  incident 

rays.     Thus  when -rays  di?ei|:e,from  R  on  the 

convex  furface  of  a  mcdifcim,  VR  is  accounted 

negative  and  VC  pofitive.    If  the  light  paiTia  out 

of  ah-  into  glafs,  m^i  greater. *tlUn  ».;  ^ut  if  it 

pafles  out  of  glafs  into  air,  m  is  lefs  tban  ».    U^ 

therefore,' parallel  rays 'fall  on  the  convex  furface 

of  glafs  out  of  air,  in  which  cafe  th  :  «=3  : 1  very 

nearly,  we  have  for  the  principal  focal  diftance 

-^VC,  or  +  3VCi     But  if  it  pafs  6iit  of  gTaft 

3 — * 

into  the  convex  furface-  of  air,* we  have  \0=s 

— 2L.VC,  or  — aVC  j  that  is,  the  focus  O  will  be 

in  the  fame  lide  of  the  furface'with  the  incident 
light.     In  like  manner,  We  ftiall  have  ior  thefc 

tvvocafesCOrr  +  aVCahd^VC.    ' » 

A  a  a-  ^V 
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477.  IV.  By  conftrudion  we,  have 

RK  ;  RPzrw  :  « 
by  fimilarity  of  triangles    PF  :  RK=CF  :  CR 
therefore  PF  :  PR=otCF  :  «CR 

and  i»PRxCF=«CRxPF 

therefore     wiPR  :  /zCRrzPF ;  CF 
and  wPR— «CR  :  wPR=PF— CF  :  PF 

ultimately  otVR-— wCR :  wVRrzVC  :  VF. 
This  U  a  very  general  optical  theorem;  and.  af- 
fords an  eafy  method  for  computing  the  focal  dif- 
tance  of  refradled  rays.  For  this  purpofe  let  VR, 
the  diftance  of  the  radiant  point,  oe  expreffed  by 
the  fymbol  r,  the  diitance  of  the  focus  of  refrac- 
ted rays  by  the  fymbol/,  and  the  radius  of  the 
fpherical  furface  bya  ;  we  have 

mr'-itr—a  :  mfrza  i/,.  and 
mar  mar 

/= — .=t — — 


mr — nr'—a     m-^nrXnd 
In  its  application  dae  attention  muft  be  -paid  to 
the  qualities  of  r  and  a,  whether  they  be  pofitive 
or  negative*  according  to  the  conditions  of  laft 
corollary.  ^ 

178.  V.  If  Q  {Plate  ^s^fjig*  8.)  be  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays  coming  from  the  oppofite  fide*  we 
ihall  have  RQ :  QC=RV  :  VF.  For  draw  Co  pa- 
rallcl  to  PF,  cuttmg  RP  in  ^  s  the  R^s  jC=kP  : 
PF.  Now  q  is  the  focus  of  the  parallel  rays  FP, 
C^  And  when  the  point  P  ultimately  coincides 
with  the  point  V.  q  muft  coincide  with  Q,  and 
we  have  RQ  :  QC=RV  f  VF.  This  is  the  moft 
general  optical  theorem,  and  is  equally  applicable 
to  lenfes,  or  even  to  a  combination  of  them',  as  to 
iimple  furfaees.  It  is  alfo  applicable  to  refiedions* 
with  this  difference,  that  Q  ^^  to  be  aflumed  the 
focus  of  parallel  rays  coming  the/i#f^  way  with 
the  incident  rays.  It  affords  the  moft  compendi- 
ous method  of  computing  fymbolically  and  arith- 
metically the  focal  dtftances  in  all  cafes. 

a79.  VI.  We  have  alfo  R9 :  RP=RV :  RF,  and 

ultimately  for  central  rays  RQ :  RV=RV  :  RF, 

RV* 
and  RF  =  ^^r-.   This  proportion  is  true  in  len- 

£es  and  mirrors,  but  not  in  fiagle  refracting  fub- 
ftaoces.  - 
%%cu  VIL  AlfoR^:RC=:RP:RF,  and  ulti- 

mately  RQ :  RVirRC  :  RF,  and  RFss^i^— 

KQ 

M  B.  Thefe  four  points  Q,  V,  C,  F,  either  lie  all 

one  way  Arom  R,  or  two  ot  them  forward  andtwo 

backward. 

481.  VIIL  Alfo,  making  O  the  principal  focus 

of  rays  coming  the  fame  way,  we  have  VLq  :  qCzz 

Co  tdP,  and  ultimately  RQ  t  Qr=rO  :  OF,  ahd 

OCX  CO 
OF  =:  -^^-^^r — »  and  therefore  reciprocally  pro- 

KQ 

portional  to  RQ»  becauie  QCx^o  is  a  conftant 
quantity.  Thefe  corollaries  or  theorems  give  us 
a  variety  of  methods  for  finding  the  focus  of  re- 
framed  rays,  or  the  other  points  related  to  them  ; 
and  each  formula  contains  4  points*  of  which  any 
three  being  given,  the  4th  may  be  found.  Per- 
haps the  laft  is  the  molt  fimple,  as  the  quantity 
•c  X  f Q  is  aiways  negative,  bccaufe  0  and  Q  are 
•D  different  fides. 

281.  IX.  From  this  conftrudion  we  may  alfo 
dUt'vte  a  very  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of 
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drawing  many  refiraaed  rays.  Draw  throi^h  the 
centre  C  (/^.  15,  16.)  a  line  to  the  point  of  inci- 
dence P,  and  a  line  CA  parallel  to  the  incidcat 
ray  RP.  Take  VO  to  VC  as  the  fine  of  incidence 
to  the  fine  of  refradion,  and  about  A»  with  the 
radius  VO,  defcnbe  an  arch  of  a  circle  cutting 
PC  produced  in  B.  Join  AB ;  and  PF  parallel  to 
AB  is  the  refraded  ray.  When  the  incident  light 
is  parallel  to  RC,  the  point  A  coinddes  with  V, 
and  a  circle  defcribed  round  V  with  the  diOance 
VO  will  cut  the  lines  PC^  pC,  &c.  in  the  points 
B^.  The  demonftration  is  evidnnt.  Having  thus 
determined  the  focal  diftance  of^refrafted  rays,  it 
will  be  proper  to  point  6ut  a  Utlte  moue  patticn- 
larly  its  relation  to  its  conjugate  focus  of  incident 
rays.  We  fhall  confider  the  4  cafes  of  light  inci- 
dent on  the  convex  or  concave  furf^^ce  o€  a  denier 
or  a  rarer  medium. 

a83.  I.  Let  light  moving  in  air  fell  00  the  con- 
vex furfece  of  glafs.  {Plate  CCLIt  ^y.  5-  ^oJSg. 
T4.)  Let  us  fupp  jfe  it  tending  to  a  pomt  bey6nd 
the  glafs  infinitely  diftant.  It  will  be  colheded  to 
its  principal  fbcup  0  beyond  the  vertex  V.  Now 
let  the  incident  light  converge  a  little,  fp  that  R 
is  at  a  great  diftance  twyond  the  furfeoe.  The 
focus  of  refraifted  rays  F  will  be  a  little  within  O 
or  nearer  to  V.  As  the  incident  ray«  are  made  to 
converge  more  and  more,  the  point  R  comes  near- 
er to  V,  and  the  point  F  alfo  approaches  it,  but 
with  a  much  flower  motion,  being  always  fituAted 
betweeo  O  and  C  till  it  is  overtaken  by  R  at  the 
centre  C,  when  the  incident  light  is  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  furface  m  every  point,  aad  therefore 
fufFers  no  refraAion.  As  R  has  overtaken  F  at 
C,  it  now  pafTes  it,  ^nd  is  again  overtaken  by  it 
at  V.  Now  the  point  R  is  on  thefide  from  which 
the  light  comes,  that  is,  the  rays  diverge  from  R. 
After  refraftion  they  will  diverge  from  F  a  little 
without  R ;  and  as  R  recedes  farther  from  V,  F 
recedes  ftill  farther,  and  with  an  accelerated  mo- 
tion, till,  when  R  comes  to  Q,  F  has  gone  to  an 
infinite  diftance,  or  the  refrafted  rays  are  parallel. 
When  R  ftiH  recedes,  F  now  appears  on  the  (Hher 
fide,  or  beyond  V ;  and  as  R  recedes  liack  to  an 
infinite  diftance,  F  has  come  to  O :  and  this  com* 
pletes  the  feries  of  variations,  the  motion  of  F  du- 
ring  the  whole  changes  of  fituation  being  in  the 
lame. direction  with  the  motion  of  R. 

284*  IL  Let  the  light  moving  in  air  f^  on  the 
concave  furface  of  glafs ;  and  let  us  beghi  with 
parallel  incident  rays,  conceiving,  as  l)efore»  R  to 
lie  l>eyond  the  glafs  at  an  infinite  diftance.  The 
refracted  rays  will  move  as  if  they  came  from  the 
principal  focus  O,  lying  on  that  fide  of  the  ^lafs 
from  which  the  light  comes.  As  the  incident  rays 
are  made  gradually  more  converging,  and  the 
j)oint  of  convergfenoe  R  comes  towards  the  glafs, 
the  conjugrate  focus  F  moves  t>ackward  finom  O ; 
the  refradted  rays  growing  lefs  and  Irfs  diverging* 
till  the  point  R  comes  to  Q,  the  principal  focns 
on  the  other  fide.  The  refraded  rays  are  now 
parallel,  or  F  has  retreated  to  an  infinite  diftance. 
The  incident  light  converging  ftill  more,  or  R 
eoming  between  Q  and  V,  F  will  appear  on  the 
oth^r  fide,  or  beyond  the  furface,  or  within  the 
glafs,  and  will  approach  it  with  a  retarded  nno- 
tion,  and  finally  overtake  R  at  the  furface  of  the 
glafs.    Let  R  continue  its  motion  l>ackwards  (tor 
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it  bafailtne  while  been  moving  backwards,  or 
in  a  diredi«n  contrary  to  that  of  the  light);  that 
15,  let  R  now  be  a.  radiant  point,  moving  back* 
warda  from  the  fuiiace  of  the  glafs.  F  wil]  at 
firft  be  without  it».  but  will  be  overtakeo  by  it  at 
tbe  centre  C,  when  the  rays  will  fufifer  no  refrac- 
tloo.  R  ftill  receding,  will  get  without  F ;  and 
while  R  recedes  to  an  tnlinite  diftance,  F  wiU  je< 
cede  to  O,  and  the  leries  will  be  completed. 

tS$.  Ill«^  Let  tbe  light  moving  in  glafs  £all  qq 
the  convex  furface  of  air;  that  ia»-let  it  come  out 
of  the  concave  ftiiface  of  glafs,  and  let  the  ioci- 
deot  rays  be  paralleir  or  tending  to  R,  infinitely 
diftant ;  they  will  be  difperfed  by  refraction  from 
tbe  principal  focus  O  within  the  glafs,  As  they 
are  not  noore  conv^i^ing,  R  comes  neaf,  ^nd  F 
retreats  backwards^  till  R  comes  to  Q,  the  printi* 
pal  focfM  without  the  gUfs,  and  the  refr.i^e4  rays 
are  pAcaUel*  R  ftU|.  coming  nearelr,  F  now  ap^ 
pears  before  the  glafs,  overtakes  R  at  the  centre 
C,  duidis  agaio  overtasken  b^  it  at  V.  R  now  be- 
coming a  radiant  puint  withm  the  glafs,  F  follows 
it  backwards,  and  arrives  at  O,  when  R  has  re- 
ceded to  an  infinite  diftaace,  and  the  (eries  is 
completed, 

aS6.  IV.  Let  the  incident  light,  moving  in  glafs, 
hJA  on  the  concave  (urface  of  air,  or  coi&e  out  of 
the  convex  furface  of*  glafs.  Let  it  tend  to  a  point 
&  at  an  mfiaite  dilUoce  without  the  glafs..  The 
rcfra&ed  cays  will  coi)verge  to  0,  tbe  principal 
focus  without  the  glafs.  As  the  incident  lights 
Bsde  more  converging,  R  comes  towards  the 
glafi,  while  F,  fetting  out  froQ  «,  alfo  approaches 
the  gla6»  and  R  overtakes  it  ^  the  fud&iceV.  R 
now  becomes  a  radiant  point  within  the^  glafs,  re- 
ceding backwaids  from  tbe  furface.,  F  recedes 
flower  at  firft,  but  overtakes  R  at  the  centre  C, 
and  pafles  it  with  an  accelerated  motion  to  an  in- 
finite diftaacei  :while  R  retr/fats  to  Q,  the  princi- 
pal focns  within  the  glafs..  R  ftUl  retreating,  F 
appears  before  the  glafs ;  and  while  R  retreats  to 
ao  infinite  diftance,  Fxomea  to  V,  and  the  feries 
is  completed. 

^IV.    Of  Glasses. 

187.  Glafs  for  optical  purpofes  may  be  ground 
into  nine  different  flHq>es. .  GlaCTes  cut  into  five 
of  thofe  Qiapeg  are  called  /^yiv,  which,  together 
with  their  axes,  aredeicribed  under  Dioptrics, 
StS.  I,  §  is,  x4*    The  other  4  are, 

4S8. 1.  ApUmeglafi,  which  is  flat  on  both  fides, 
and  of  equal  thicknefs  in  alf  its  parts,  as  £F,  PL 
CCLUI,  fig.  1. 

1S9.  a.  AJIat  fUauhconvex^  whole  convex  fide  is 
ground  into  feveral  iittle  flat  furfaces,  as  K^fig.  a. 

290.  3.  A  frtfin^  which  has  three  dat  fides,  and 
vheo  viewed  endwifie  appears  like  an  equilateral 
triJQglek  M  fi.  > 

191. 4*  A  €onettvihC9mfex  glafs,  as  C,  which  has 
hitherto  received  no  name,  and  is  feldom,  if  ever, 
made  nib  of  in  optical  inftrgments. 

t9»  ArayoflightGA(/^.  i.)falUngperpeBdi. 
cuUrly  on  a  plane«glaffr  fiF,  will  pafs  through 
the  glais  in  the  iame  dirs^ion  hi  and  go  out  of  it 
into  the  air  in  the  fame  ftraight  line  xH.  A  ray  of 
ligbtAB  falliDg  obliquely  on- a  plane  glafs>  wil 
go  out  of  the  glafs  in  the  lame  diredion,  but  not 
in  the  fame  ftraight  tine :  for  in  t<^uchiiog  the  glafs, 
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it  vwll  be  refraifted  in  the  line  BC :  and  in  leaving 
the  glafs,  it  will  be  refradted  in  the  line  CD. 

a93.  Lemma.  There  is  a  certain  point  E  {Plate 
%$l'fig*  3>  to  6.)  within  every  double  convex  or 
double  concave  lens,  through  which  every  ray 
that  palTes  will  have  its  incident  and  emergent 
parts  QA,  aq  parallel  to  each  other:  but  in  a  pla- 
no-cor.vtx  or  plano-concave  lens,  that  point  £  is 
removed  to  tbe  vertex  of  the  concave  or  convex 
furface;  and  in  a  menifcus,  and  in  Uiat  other  con-, 
cavo-convex  lens,  it  is  removed  a  little  way  out 
of  them,  and  lies  next  to  the  furface  which  has 
the  greateft  curvature.    For  let  REr  be  the  axis 
of  the  lens  joining  the  centres  R  r  of  its  furfaces 
A  a*    Draw  any  two  of  their  femidiametcn»  RA, 
ra  parallel  to  each  other,  and  join  the.points  Ai 
at  and  the  line  A^i  will  cut  the  sixis  in  the  point 
£  above  defcribed.    F^r  the  triangles  REA,  rEo, 
being  equiangular,  RE  will  be  to  Er  m  the  given 
ratio  of  the  fe midiameters  RA,  ta ;  and  confer 
qaentiy  the  point  S  is  invariable  In  the  fame  lens» 
^ow  fuppoling  a  ray  to  pafs  both  ways  along  the 
une  Ao,  it,  being  equally  inclined  to  the  perpen- 
dicnlan  to  furfaces,  will  be  equally  bent,  and  con- 
trarywiie  in  going  out  of  the  lens;  fo  that  its 
emergent  parts  AQ,  aq  will  be  parallel.   Now  atiy 
of  thefe  lenfes  will  become  plano-convex  or  plana* 
concave,  l^y  conceiving  one  of  the  femidiameters 
RA,  ra  to  beeonie  infinite,  and  confequently  to  be- 
come parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  lens,  and  then  the 
pther  (emidiaroeter  will  coincide  with  the  axis ;  and  . 
/o  the  poinds  A  £  or  <i  £  will  coincide.   Q.  £.  D. 
\    494.  Carol.  Hence  wMen  a  pencil  of  rays  talis  al- 
'  mod  perpendicularly  upon  any  lens,  whpfe  thick* 
nefs  U  inconliderable,  the  couneof  the  ray,  which 
pai&s  through  £,  above  defcribed,  may  be  taken 
for  a  ftraight  line  paifingilhrougn  the  centre  of  thiie 
lens,  without  fenlible  error  in  fenfible  things.    For 
it  is  manifeft  from  the  length  of  ha  and  from  the 
quantity  of  the  refrat^ions  at  its  extremities,  that 
the  perpendicular  difl«ince  of  AQ,  aq  when  pro- 
duced, will  be  diminiftied  both  ab  the  thicknefs  of 
the  lens  and  the  obliquity  of  the  ray  is  diminifhed. 
295..   Proposition  1.    To  find  the  focus  of 
parallel  rays  falling  almoft  perpendicularly  upon 
any  given  len%.    Let  £  {Plau  %si.fig^  7)  to  la.) 
be  the  centre  of  the  lens,  R  and  r  the  centres  of 
its  furfaces,  Rr  its  axis,  ^£G,  a  line  parallel  to 
the  incident  rays  upon  the  furface  B,  whofe  centre 
is  R.    Parallel  to  gE  draw  a  feraidiameter  BR,  in 
which. prodnoed  let  V  be  the  focua  of  the  rays  af- 
ter their  firft  refraction  at  the  lurface  B,  and  join- 
ing Vr,  let  it  cut  gE  produced  in  G.  and  G  will 
be  the  focus  of  the  rays  that  emerge  trom  the  lens. 
For  fince  V->is  alfo  the  focus  of  tbe  rays  incident 
upon  tbe  fecond  furface  A,  the  emergent  rays 
muft  have  thar  focus  in  fome  point  of  ttiat  ray 
which  pafles  ftraight  through  this  furface;  that 
isi  in  the  line  Vr»  drawn  through  its  centre  r: 
and  fince  the  whole  courfe  of  another  ray  U  rec- 
koned a  ftraight  fine  ^£G,  its  interfe^ion  G  with 
Vr  determines  the  focus  of  them  all.    Q.  £.  D. 

196.  Cord*  I*  When  the  incident  r^ys  are  pa- 
rallel to  the  axis  rR,  the  focal  diftance  EF  is 
equal  to  £G.  For  kt  the  inddeat  rays  that 
were  parallel  to  ^E  be  gradually  more  incii-  ' 
tied  to  the  axis  till  they  become  pnnitlel  to  it; 
and  their  firft  and  fecond  focufes  V  and  G  wiU 
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defcribe  circular  arclics  VT  and  OF  whofe  cen- 
tres are  R  and  E.  For  the  line  RV  is  invai  l.ibie  ; 
being  in  proportion  .to  RB  in  a  given  ratio  of  the 
leller  of  the  fines  of  incidence  and  refra(ftion  to 
their  difrercnce  by  a  former  propofition;  qonfe- 
quentiy  th.e  line  EG  is  alfo  invariable,  being  in 
proportion  to  the  given  line  RV  in  the  giv^n  ratio 
of  r£  to  rli,  becaufe  the  triangles  EGr,  RVr  are 
.equiangular. 

297.  Corol,  2.  The  la  ft  proportion  gives  the  fol« 
lo\K-in^'  rule  for  nnding  the  focal  diftance  of  arjy" 
thii*  und.  As  Rr,  the  interval  between  the  ccn- 
trt  s  of  the  furfaces,  is  to  rE,  the  (emidiameter  of 
the.fecond  i^urface,  fo  is  RV  to  RT,  thecontinua- 
tion  of  the  firft  ft:midiameter  to  the  fifft  fo^us,  fo 
£G  or  EF»  the  focal  diftance  of  the  lens ;  which, 
according  as  the  lens  is  thicker  6r  thinner  in  the 
middle  than  at  its  edges,  rouft  He  on  the  faiiie  fide 
SA  the  emergent  rays,  or 'ort  'the  oppofite  fide; 

a^Zi  CoroL  j.  Hence  when  rayd  fa!!  parailld  ort 
toth  lidesoF  any  lens,  the  focal  diftances  liF  B/" 
are  equal.  For  let  rt  be'^the  continuation  of  tho 
femidiameter  Er  to  the  fifft  focu^  /  of  rays  Tailirtg 
parallel  upon  the  furface  A ;  and  the  fame  Tute 
that  gave  rR  to  rE  as  RT  to  EF,  gives  alfo  rR'  to 
RE  aa,  rt  to  E/.  Whence  F/  and  '  EF'  4re 
^qual,  Seciufe  the  reftangles  under  rE,  RT  and 
*Ub  under  RE,  rt  are  equal.  For  rE  is  to  rt  and 
.alfo  RE  to  RT  in  the  fame  gi?en  ratio. 

1^9/ Carol,  4>  Hence  in  particular  in  a  double- 
convex  or  double-concave  lens  made  of  glafs,  it  is 
as  the  ium  of  their  femidiameters  (or  in  a  mcnif- 
cuB  as  their  difierence)  to  either  of  them,  Co  is 
double  the  other,  to  the  focal  diftance  of  the  glifs. 
Tor  .the  continu.itlons  RT  rt  are  fevers  lly  douT^le 
.their  femi-diamrters ;  bcc.iufe  In  felaf/  ET  is  to 
J^P.  and  alfo  E/  to  tr  as  ^  to  3. 
.  300^  CoroL  5 .  Hence  U"  the  femidiameters  of  the 
furfaces  of  the  glafs  be, equal,  its  focal  diftance  is 
equil  to  one  of  them  ;  and  is  tqual  to  the  focal 
diftance  of  a  plano-convex  or  piano  concave  g*af8 
"whofe  femidiamctcr  is  as  Ihort  again.  For  confi- 
dering  tl)e  plane, fui face  as  having  an  infinite  femi- 
.diameter,  the  firft  ratio  of  the  laft  mentioned  pro- 
portion may  be  reckoned  a  ratio  o^  equality. 

jQi.  Pro?.  II.  The  focus  of  incident  rays. upon 
ja,  finale  furface,  fpiiere,  or  lens  being  given^  it  is 
required  to  find  the  focus  of  the  emergent  rays  ? 
.Let  any  point  Q  (/^.  i,  to  6,  PI:  CCLIV.)  be  the 
focus  of.  incident  rays  upon  a  fpherical  furface, 
lens,  or  fphere,  whofe  centre  Is  E  ;  and  let  other 
rays  come  parallel  to  the  line  QEq  the  co/^ti-ary 
•  way  to  the  given  rays,  and  aftefrefradion  lA  them 
belong  to  a  focus  F;  then  taking  E/ equal  fo  EF 
in  the  lens  or  fphere,  but  eqnal.tb  FC  in  the  fingle 
furface,  fay  as  QF  to  FE  fo  E/to'j^ ;  and  placing 
fq  the  contrary  way  from/to^th^t  of  FQ  tmm  F, 
the  point  q  will  be  the  focos  of  ^he'refra<^ted  rays, 
without  fenfible  error;  provided  the  point  Q  be 
npt  fo  remote  from  the  a\Is,*  nor  the  furfaces  fo 
broad,  as  to  caufeany  of  the  "ray©  to  fall  tooob- 
Jiquely'upon  them.  For  >v)th  the  centre  E  ;ind 
/emidiameter&  EF  and  P/d.efbribe  two  arches  FG, 
Jk  cutting  any  ray  QA  aq  in  G  and  A",  and  draw 
'  EG  and  E^.  Then  luppoling  G  to  be  a  focus  of 
incident^ rays  (as  GA),  the  emergent  rays  (as  ngig) 
will  be  parallel  to  GE;  and  on  the  other  hand 
Aippoling  g  aqoth-r  focus  of  incident  rays  (as  go) 
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the  emergent  rays  (as  AGQ)  will  be  parallel  to ;? E. 
Therefore  the  triangles  QGE,  Egq  arc  equiangu- 
lar, and  confttquentlv  QG  is  to  GE  as  E^  to  c?; 
that  is,  when  the  ray  Q^aq  is  the  neareft  to  <iE^, 
QF  is  to  FE  as  E/to^.  Now  when  Q  accedes 
^o  F  and  coinciries  wtth  it,  the  ettierg^nt  rays  be- 
come  parallel,  that  is  precedes  to  an  infinite  <fif. 
tance;  and  cnnfequently  wheii  Q  paiTes  to  the 
other  fide  of  F,  ihe  focus 7  will  alio  paft  through 
an  infinite  fpace  from  one  fide  of  /  to  the  other 
fide  0/ it.   ,Q.  £.  I>. 

30a.  CoroL  I.  In  a  fphere  or  3eiM  the  focus  q 
may  be  found  by  this  rule  ^  As  QF  to  QE  fo  QB 
to  Qy,  to  be  placed  the  fame  way  fironi  Q  as  QF 
lies  trom  Q.  *or  let  the  incident  and  emergent 
rays  QA  qa  be  produced  till  they  meet  in  « ;  and 
the  tnangles  QGE,  Q^q  being  equiangular,  we 
bRVe  QG  to  QE  as  Qe  to  Qq ;  and  whco  the  angles 
of  thefe  triangfes  are  vaniihing;  the  poiat  e  will 
cofncide  with  E  ;  becaufe  in  the  fphere  the  triangle 
Afa  is  equiangular  at  the  bafe  Atf ,  and  cotifequeot- 
ly  Ae  and  ae  will  at  laft  become  femidiameters  of 
the  fphere.  In  a  lens  the  thicknefs  Ao  is  ioconfi- 
derable.  The  focus  may  alfo  be  found  by  this 
rule;— QF :  FE  :  r  QE  :  Eg.  for  QG  i  G£  :  : 
QA  :  Ay.  And  then  the  rule  formerly  demon- 
ilrated  for  fingle  fuf&ces  holds  good  for  the  len- 
fes. 

303;  CoroL  3.  In  til  cafe^  the'  diftance >^  varies 
reciprocally  as  FQ  doe* ;  and  they  lie  contrary- 
wife  from  /«nd  F ;  becaufe  the  redangle  or  the 
fquare  under  EF  and  E/,  the  middle  terms  io  the 
forceoing  proportionsjis  invariable*    The  princi- 

fal'focal  diftance  of  a  lens  may  not  only  be  found 
y  colle<fting  the  raya  coming  firom  the  Cun,  con- 
fidered  as  parallel,  hut  alfo  < by  itaeans  of  this  pro- 
pvifition)  it  may  be  found  by  the  light  of  a  candle 
or  window.  For,  becaufe  Qq  :  qAz :  QE  :  EG, 
we  have  (when  A  coincides  with  £)  Qg;  qh= 
QE  :  EF;  thatis,  the  diftance  obferveo  between 
the  radiant  ohjed  and  its  pi<^ture  in  the  focus  is 
to  the  diftance  of  the-  lens  from  the  focus  as  the 
diftance  o^  the  lens  from  the  radiant  is  to  its  prin- 
cipal focal  diftance.  Multiply  iheretore  the  dif- 
tances  oi  the  lens  from  the  radiant  and  focus,  and 
divide  the  produdt  by  their  fum. 

304  CoroL  3.  Convex  Icnfes  of  diflferent  Ihapes 
that  have  equal  focal  diftances,  when  put  into 
each  others  places,  have  equal  powers  upon  any 
pencil  of  rays  to  refraA  them  to  the  lameTocus. 
Becaufe  the  rules  above-mentioned  depend  only 
up<7n  the  focal  diftance  of  the  lenb,  and  not  upon 
the  proportion  of  the  femidiameters  of  its  furfai.es. 
305.  Corot  4.  Th'e  rule  that  was  ghren  for  a 
fpherr  of  an  uniform  denfity,  will  fervc  alfo  for 
finding  the  focus  of  a  pencil  of  rays  refracted 
through  any  number  of  concentric  futiacesy  which 
intercede  uniform  mediums  of  any  diifereot  denfi- 
ties: '  For  when  rays  come  parallel  to  any  line 
drawn  through  the  common  centre  of  thefe  me- 
diums, and  are  refracted  through  them  all,  the  dif- 
tance of  4heir  focus  from  that  centre  is  invariable, 
as  in  an  uniform  fphere. 

•'•  J06.  OkroL  S'>  When  the  fbcufes  Q  9  Ue  on  the 
fame  fide  of  the  refracting  (\irface8,  if  the  incident 
rays  flow  from  Q,  therefra^ed  rays  will  alfo  flow 
from  q;  and  if  the  incident  rays  flow  towards  Q, 
the  retraced  will  alfo  flow  towards  ^  ;  and  the  con- 
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conves  glafs^  and  it  a  iittlef  more  conrex  on  the 
back  -than  'tbei>forepart.'. .  It  converges  the  ray% 
-whicb  pafs -through  it  from  every  vifible  objedt  to 
its  4bcot>  at  the  bQitom>  of  the  eye.  This  hamour 
ia  Inm^arenC  Tike  u^ftaly-i^  much  of  the  confift.' 
enee  «f  hardijdUy,  and  exceeds  the  fpecific  gravi- 
ty'ofr  water  in  the  proportion  of  it:  to  lo.  It  is 
inciof^  in  a  fine  tranfparent  roetobrane,  from 
-which- pfoacffd4ftd4a)  fibj'ite  o  «»  oaW&i^tXieligamen^ 
tum^iUreyfAi  .roliad  .its' .  edge«.  and  Join  to  .the 
^ciccumferefMzbof  the  iris*.  v     v 

-  SfOi  <M'the<&ack.d£the.<iryftalliae»  lies  the  vi- 
<f-aL60«8>  HUMOva  KKr  wbich.is  Irani^axient  like 
^ft».and  U1argeft.o£.aJi  in  /quantity,:  filling  the 
whoie  osb  of  ibe  eye*  and  fixing  it  a  globular 
4hape."kiis  i5uch  of  a  confifteocewith  the  white 
•of4ii  «gg»naQd  very  littlejcSic'eedv  thcipecific  gra« 
vity  ijndTciradbLye  povei  d  ^ten  .... 

311.  As  every  point  of  an  objeA  ABC,  (ibid,J 
fimdo  o«tf4ay«  io^all'diDitdio^.TQfl&e  r&ys»  irom 
'Htvery  point  do -the.  fide  Of  it.  tlmeye»;  will  fall  upon 
,tbe*co8n«t'  between . £  and: F;  antt  by  paifing  on 
-Ikrougbithehdmoiir&aod^fjtipildf  the  eye»  they 
iMriUvbe:  CQAvccgwi  toras mto^vpointfe.  on  .the  iretina 
::0CJ^^ttom  ofi:heeyh^aod!waU  tbseeon'form  a dif- 


trary  vHH  happen  when  Q  '^^^  ^  are. on  contrary 
fides  oF  therefiradlOg  fHVfacee ;  becaqfe  the  tays 
are  ebnffnifaltj  going  forwards..  From  t^isipro* 
pofitton  we  alio  derive  an  eafy  method  of  drawing 
the  progrefs  of  rays  thYOOUfharry  number  of 'len£» 
ranged  01V ^  common  axis.'  Let A^  Bi  C  (fig.  j^ 
>>/>54-)*«thtl«ftfe«raffd"4tA-atay"iqcident  on 
the  firft  of  them.  Let  «,  /^>  *  be  their  foci  for  pa- 
rallel ray s  comilig  jh^rtie  (^pofite  iMfeaMn  ^  df:aw 
the  perpMdicalair  ii^O;  eottfng  tl|?4Rddfnr't«7  in 
</,  ^nd  dy^w:  J  d^'CUmngh  the  co^Eeaf  thetenst 
Through  th^  focus.oPtbe^ fecond: l«oa  dr^^w  the 
perp^tidktilat-  $*  ^^'cimtqg.  AB  in  ^;  and- draw 
f^thfotfgh  the  e«mreiaoif!thrfdcind  lens.  •fi&pa>- 
ralMTo ^^  wiUbe  tk^ezttefraAedray.  Through 
th^tbcOsa  of  theCWrd  lens  draw  the  perpendicu^ 
lar«^  j^  cottlng  BDcin/»  and  drawyr-througkihe 
cetftre  of  the  thtttiien«.^  C£par^HehtQ/r  wiU  be 
therefiraftedray$oand  ibfon.  -'x'   r.' " 

SecV.  in. ,  Cy  Vision.' 

307.  HatiWg  ^cribed-^QW  th&rays  of  light, 
flowing  from  ofajeds^  asd  paffing^througb  copYCV 
glaflesy  a»e  coBedied.intoipohiti^  ai}d.f9Pm;  t}be 
ima^  of  the  objeasv  it  !wtU  bQfe^.:to^iin4«t> 

ftand  how  the  laysaregfibd^d  by  p4^ogthrOMgh  Jtn^  inverted  pi^uie  ch  a.of  the  ob>e<^t..  Thds, 
the  humours  of  the  eye,  and  are  ^hereby  coiUe^ed  .the  r^^.  qrs  thnt  iow  from  the  point  A  of  the 
into  innumerabte  points  on  the  bottom  pfi.the  3obie^i?WiiV/beiconverged4o  tko^nviion  there* 
eye^  and  thereon  form  the  images  of  rthejQ^j^s  .tiqa.$  tbqie.firom  the  point.B.will  be  Converged  to 
which  they  ilow^from.  For  the  di&rent  bu-  Ubepoint  ^';?llhofe^om  the.point  OiU  be  con- 
inodrsof  the  eye,:and  panicularly  the  cryftft^tine  ^  verged  to  tke; point  ^V*  and*^ '^  ^^^  theioterme- 
hamour,  are  to  be  confidered  as  a  convex  giafs ;  ^.diate  poipt«v  bywhigh  means  the  whole  image 
and  the  rays  in  pafiing  through  them  to  be  affec-  a  be  i%  formed^  and  the  object  made  vifible.  The 
ted  in  the  fame  manner  aa  in  paffing  through  a 
convex  glafs.  A  description  of  tlie  coata  and  hu- 
mours, &c.  has  been  given  at  large  under  Anato- 
my; and  therefore  we  fhall  repeat  in- this  place 
no  more  of  the  defcription '  than  is  neceflary  to 
render  our  fnbje^  hiteiligible. 

308.  The  EYE  ia  nearly  globular.  It  confifts  of 
three  coats  and  three  humours.  The  part  JQHHG  . 
[jig.  8.  PL  CCLIV.)  of  the  outer  coat,  is  called  the 
Sclerotica;  the  reft, JOEFG^tJberorn^a.  Next,  with- 
in  this  coat  is  the  ckatoUcs^  which  ferves  for  a  li- 
ning to  the  other,  and  joins  with  the  iris,  mn^  wm. 
The  ir'u  ia  compofed-  of  .1^0  fetsof  inufcular 
fibres ;  the  one  of  a  circular  form,'  which  contrads 
the  hole  in  the  middle  called  the  pi^l,  when  the 
light  would  otherwife  be- too  ftrong  for  the  eye: 
and  the  other  of  radical  fibres,  tending  every  where - 
from  the  circumference  of  the  iris- towards  the 
middle  of  the  pupil;  which  fibres,  by  their  con- 


method  by  which  this  feaiation  is  carried  from 
the  eye,  by  the  optic  nerve,,  to  the  common 
fei^ory  in-  the  brain,  and  there  diiicemed,  is  ar 
bove  the  reach  of  our  comprehenfion.  But  thac 
vifion  is  eSk&ed  in  this  manner  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  experimentally.  Take  a  bullock's  eye 
whilft  it  is  frefli ;  and  having  cut  off  the  three  coats 
tfrom.  the  back  part,  <}uite  to  the  vitreous  humour, 
put  a  piece  of  white  paper  over  that  part  and  hold 
the  eye  towards  any  bright  objedi,  and  you  will  Jee 
andn«er«ed  picture  of  the  objed  upon  the  paper. 
Sinoe>  the  image  it  inverted,  many  have,  won- 
dered, whj'  the-  objedt  appears  upright.  But 
..we  aue  to  confider,  i.  That  inverted  is  only  a  re- 
lativeterm:  and,  4.  That  there  i&  a  very-great 
difference  between  the  real,  objett  and  t^e  nweana 
:  or  image  by  whfch  we  perceive  it.  When  all  the 
parts  A^f^a  diftant  profped  are  painted  upon  the 
.retina,  tbey  are  all  right  with  refped  to  one  ano- 
traaion,  dilate  and  enlarge  the  pupil  when  <tiietrtbcr,  as  wellasthepaftsoftheprofpeditfelf;  and 
light  is  weak,  in  order  to  let  intbe  more  ef  it^rays..  ewe  can  onlf  judge  oif  an  objed  being  inverted* 
The  third  coat  is  only  a-fine  expanfion  of  the  op-.  >when  'it  il.tunled  reverfe  to  its  natural,  pofition 
tic  nerve  L,  which  fpreads  like  net  work,  all  over  .  with  refpedl^to.  qther  <«bjed6,  which  we  fee  and 
the  infide  of  the  choroides,  and  is  therefore^ called  .  compare  it  .with,  is^  a  dj^ufiion  of  this  atgu- 
iht retinas  upon  which  are  painted. (at  it  werc>   ment  undeif  Anatomy. 


the  images  ol  all  vifible  objeds,  by  the  rays  of 
light  which  either  flow  or  are  refleded  from  them. 
309.  Under  the  cornea,  is  a  one  'tranfparent 
fluid  like  water^.whidh  is  theret^e  called  the 
AQUEoos  liuMooa.  It  gives  a  protuberant  figure 
to  the  cornea,  fills  the  two  cavities  mm  and  nft, 
which  communicate  by  the  pupil  P ;  and .  has  the 
£une  limpidity,  fpecific  gravity,  and  refra^ive 
power,  as  water.  At  the  back  of  this  lies  the  cryf- 
talline  humour  I  J,  which  is  ihaped  like  a  double 


312.  In/^.9.  PI  CCLIV^is  exhibited  the  man- 
ner of  feeing  the.  fame  objedt  ABC,  by  both  eyes  D 
and  £  at  once.  When  any  part  of  the  image  c  ba 
falls  upon  the  optive  nerve  L,  the  corresponding 
part  of  the  objed  becomes  invifibie.  On  which  ac- 
count the  optic  nerve  of  each  eye  is  wifely  placed, 
not  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom  Qfthe.eye,  but  to- 
wards the  fide  next  the  nofej  fo  that  whatever 
part  of  the  image  falls  upon  the  optic  nerve  of  one 
eye,  may  not  fall  upon  the  optic.nerve  of  the  other. 

Thus 
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Thu8  thepointii  o£  the  imagie^^'tt  falls  upon  the 
optic  nerve  of  the  eye  D  ;  Init  obt^of  the  eye  £| 
and  the  point  c  falls  upon  the«|>tic  nerve  of  tbr  eye 
£y  but  nut  of  the  eye  D;  and  theKelam^  ti>  bothers 
taken  together,  the  -whole.obyrdt  JLBC  is  vifible^  * 

313.  The. bearer  that  an^Jobj^a  '^i  to  the  eye^ 
theiarger  is  the  aagle. under,  which  it  is* ten,' and 
the  magnitude  under  which  it  appears*  i  Thus  to 
the  eye  D,  CJig>^.  PL  CCLV.)  tie  ofajed  ABC  is 
feen  under,  the  angle  APC  $  and- its  imager ^«  is 
tery  Urge  upon  the  retina:  but  to  the  eye£,  at  a 
doublib  diftancevthe  fame  o6j«di  is  feen  tinder^the 
angle  A^C;.  which  Is  equal  only  toiialf  the  angle 
APC ,  as  i s  evident  by  t he  •  figurb  •  The  amagek  rAs 
is  iikewriie  twice  as  large  in  the  eyf  D,  as>choiither 
image  f  ^  «.  is  in  the  eye  £.  In  both  theTe  repre* 
fenladon««  a  pin  of  the,  imige  falls  on  the  opiic 
nerve,  and  the  objed  lo  the  corrdponding  part  is 

invitibW: '.:. . 

314.  As  tiiereiile/Q£.iieeing4s  allowed  to  be  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  tmpUlfe  of  the  rsfys  from  tb^  tiflble 
objedupoitfChe  retSna  of  the  ey^,  hnd  formiAg 
the  image^of  thegbjed  thersoD,  ^and  that  the  re- 
tina as  oh  lytife  eKpamfion  ot  tlie:optic  Defre<ill  ' 
bver  the  choronies  \  it  (hoald  feem  iurprifing,  that 
the  part  of  the  hnage  which  fa^is  on  the  optic 
nenre  ikould  render  the  like  pavt  of  th^  ol^ea  in- 

-▼i&ble;eipaoiftUfasibatn«rvetsaHowed't0be.tbe  ' 
iolbiifflent  by  which  the  impuMe  and  inuige  areco** 
veyed  to  the>cominooTenfory  in' ehe' brain*  .ThAt 
the  part  of  the  image  which  fails  upon  the  middle 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  loft,  and  confequently  the 
correfponding  part  of  th$  objea  is  rendered  rn^- 
fible,  is  plain^  by  experiment.  F^or  if  a  perfon  fiaes 
>tbrse  patchcSt  A,  B,  C.  fftg^'%.  PL  CCLV.)  upon 
a  white  wally  at  the  height  of  the  eye^iand  at  the 
'diftanee  of  ^about  a  foot  »irom  eacii'  other*  and 
places  himfelf.  before  thenif  (hutting  the  right  efe» 
and  diredittg  the  Uft  towards  the  patch  C,  he 
wiU  fee  the.  patches  A  and  C,  tot  the  middle 
patch  B  will  difappear*  Or*  if  beauts  bis  left 
eye,  and  dircds  the  right  towards  A,  he  wiU  fiee 
both  A  and  C,  but*  B  wiil  diiappesr)  an4  if  he 
dirsds  his  eye  towards  B,  he  will  fee* botli'B  and 
A9  but  not  C  for  whatever  patnh  is  diredly 
oppofite  to  the  optic  nerve  N*  vaniflies.  This 
tequires  a  little  pradice ;  after  which  he  will  find 
it  caiy  to  diFed;  his  eye  fo  as  to  lofc  the  fight  ^of 
whichever  patch  he  pleafes. 

315.  This  experknenty  flrft  tned  by  M.  M^a- 
&iOTTB>  occaftonsd  a  new  hypotbefis  concerning 
the  feat  of  ^fion^  which  he  fuppofed  not  to  be  in 
the  rtihuh  but  in  the  tkorMiS.  ^  An  imprevement 
was  afterwards  nrnde  upon  it  by  M.  Picaao ; 
which  was  farther  improved  by  M.  Marrioitet 
and  ftill  farther  by  M.  JLe  Cat }  but  as  all  of  them 
were  difficult  to  execttte,  we  need  only  defcrlbe 
the  lateft  and  beft.  The  manner  in  which  thi)i 
curious  experiment  Is  now  generally  matle»  and 
which  is  both  theeafteft  with  refped  to  the  eye, 
aad  the  dioft  tndifputsble  with  refpeft  to  the  faa» 
is  the  following.  Let  3  pieces  of  paper  be  foftened 
upon  the  fide  of  a  room,  about  two  fett  afnnder; 
and  let  a  perfon  place  htmielf  oppofite  to  the 
middle  paper*  and  beginning  near  to  it*  retire 
gradually  baokwards*  all  the  while  keeping  one 
of  his  eyes  ihut,  and  the  other  turned  obliquely 
•    towards  that  outfide  paper  which  is  towards  the 
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covered' eye*  and  he  will  find  a  fituation  (which 
is  geneiaily  at  about  4  times  thediftance  at  w)iich 
the -papers  are  placed  from  ope  another),  where 
the  middle  paper  will,  entwdy  di&ppear,  while 
the  two  outermoft  continue  ^tainly  viUhle;  be- 
cauie  the  rays  which  come  from  the  middle  paper 
will  fall  upon  the  retina  wtor  the  optic  nerve  is 
inlerted. 

3  rd.  M.  MtaaiOTTi  was  led  by  this  lemarka- 

bie'obftrfatimi  M  fiifped*  that  ithe  n^iiMi  U  not 

tfae^lace  at  which  the  pendli!oC  ca{s  are  termi- 

natedy  atod  of  courfc  not  the  proper  lisit  of  vifion. 

"A,  variety  of  other  acguments  in  favooc  of  the 

-chDrdides  octuned  to  himt  particularly  his  cb- 

dwvatfoot  that  the  retina,  is. €raa4>»nnit»  n  weU 

arthe  qrytt^Uhke  and«>tHa  fansMnirs  of  the  eye, 

•which  he  UidiQghteoiiid  0nly  enable  it  to  tranfmit 

thenrys^her;  and  he  could  notperfuade  bimfelf 

that  any  fubOance  could  .be  conndcred.  as  being 

the  terminatioijL  of  the  pencils,  and  the  proper 

feat  of  vifionV  at  which  th^^ylar*  t>ot  ftopped  in 

their  progrefs.    He  wSis  ooofiteed  in  hll  opinion 

of  the  iBiaindegieeof  fenibillty  iftjthe  retina,  and 

•of  thegtenttfr  fimfibyity  of  the  choroides^  by  ob- 

fervHfg  fhsfc  tbe^pnpil  dibttes  jdelf  is  the  flMde, 

«nd  ctfotradTs  itftlf  ih  algiwt  l«ht  j  whidi  invo- 

luntary  motion^  be  tbo«ight»  !was  a  dear  proof 

tllat  thefMres  of  the  hris  wwextrpmely  fiiuifible  to 

the  JJftwMi  of  llglR  t  aod  this  part  of  the  eye  is 

only  a  ceHtinMtioii  Jof  the  dioroides.  -  Be  alfo 

thought  thiat  thedartt  pdtoor  qf  the  auicoides 

was  irtt«Wie«J  talnaktnt  more  fufceptible  of  the 

imprsfiion  of  light.  ' 

.717;  M.  PtcftutT,  ioanfwer  to  M.  Maniottrs 
obferfatlon  concerning  the  trahfparency  of  the 
tetiiia,  iays,  that  it  is  very  imperfeaiy  lb,  refem- 
bllng  only  oiled  paper,  1  or  the  horn  thatisufed 
for  Untems^  and  befid^  that  its  whitencfs  dc- 
monftrates  it  to  be  fufficiently  opaque  for.ftop- 
pin^  the  nys  of  tight,  «s  much  as  id  neceOary  for 
ehe  i^rpofe  of  vifi^tir  whereas,  if  vifion  be  pex- 
foraied  by  means  of  thofe  r>ys  which  are  traaf. 
mitted  throogh  fuch  a  iobftance  as  the  retina,  it 
muft  be  rery  indiftina.  As  10  the  blacfcnefs  of 
the  choroldes,  which  M,  Marriotte  thought  ne- 
ceiTary  for  vifion,  M.  Becqnet  obfcrves,  that  it  is 
not  the  fame  in  all  eyes,  and  that  there  are  very 
difierent  fliades  of  it  among  the  individuals  of 
mankind,  Ss  alfo  among  birds,  andfome  other  ani- 
mals, whofe  choroides  is  generally  black;  and 
that  in  the  eyes  of  lions,  camels,  bears,  oxen, 
flags,  Iheep,  dogs,  cats,  and  many  other  animals, 
that  part' of  the  choroides  which  is  the  moft  ex- 
pofed  to  light,  very  often  exhibits  colours  as 
vivid  as  thdfe  of  mother-^-peari,  or  of  the  iris. 
M.  MossCHBMBaoiCK  iays,  that  In  xnMay  of 
thefe  animals  the  choroides  is  bine,  gteen»  or  yel- 
low,  &c.  M.  Pecquet  admits  that  there  isa  dded 
of  vifion  at  the  infertton  of  the  optic  wrve ;  but 
he  thought  that  it  was  owing  |o  the  blood-veflels 
of  the  retina,  the  trtroks  of  which  are  fo  lai^e  in 
that  place  as  to  obftrud:  all  Tifion. 

31S.  To  M .  Pecqnet's  objettion,  founded  00 
:the  opacity  of  the  retina,  M.  Mairiotte  ohferves, 
that  there  muft  be  a  gr«it  dilictence  betwixt  the 
lUteof  that  fubftance  in  hvmg  and  dead  fiidyjeas; 
and  to  his  remark  concerning  the  Mood  vrfiels  of 
the  retina,  M.  Matriotte  obfierves,  Chat  they  are 

not 
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not  brge  eaoogHto  pfwont  vifioo  in  ifevypM 
of  the  bafe  of.  the  nerve,  fioce  the  diameter  of 
each  of  tbe  two  vdrelt  occupies  no  mw^  than  fih 
part  <^  it. 

319.  The  GOfl^huNv  optnioa,,  bowevwy  wa»  fa- 
Toured  by  the  anatomical  ddbliptiaQ  -of  feveml 
aoimals  by  the  members  of  the  Freaoh  acadeay, 
and  particularly  their. account  of  the  tenaU  and- 
porcapine;  in  both  of  which  the  optic  nerve  ia 
inferted  In  tbe  very  axis  of  theey«»c99<£^ly  ofqMAte 
to  the  pupiU  whidi  waa  thought  to  l«ave  oonMsm 
to  doubt,  but  that  in  thefe  animals  the-  t^ina  is 
perfedly  fenlible  tq  the  inspreAon  of  light  at  the* 
infertion  of  the  nerre.  M«De  la  H«rb  took  part 
with  M.  Peccjuct,  ariguing'.io  falreu^a^<the  retina, 
from  the  analogy  of  the  fenfes,  'nt  all  of  which 
tbe  nerves  arft  th«.pvoper  tet  of  feniaCton.  "He 
however,  Aippofed  that  the  choroides  raceive* 
the  impreifions  of  4mages«  to  tranimit  them  to 
tbe  retina*  M.  PsaaAULT  alfo  took  the  part  of 
M.  Pecouety  and  in  his  works  we  hiKre  feveral 
letters  that  pa^Tcd  between  him  an^'Mairiotte 
upon  this  fabjeA*     > 

3fto.  This  dilpute  was  lievi^rad  upon  thtoocaM 
ficn  of  an  odd  experioMOt  of  M,  M«i^v»  nccoixikd 
in  the  ditmoirj  of  ikg  FniKh  Atademp  for  1^04, 
He  plunged  a  cat  in  water*  and  ezponng  her  eye 
to  tbe  ftrosg  light  of  the  .fan,  obferved  that  tbe 
pupil  was  not  at  all  cootvaAed  by  it;  from 
which  he  concladed^  that  the  contradion  ol  the 
tris  is  not  produced  by  the  aaion  of  the  light* 
bat  by  foiM other  daf  wnfUace;  for  he  contended, 
that  the  eye  receivet  flsoft  light  in  this  fitoation 
than  in  the  open  afr.  At  the  fame  time  he  ob- 
icrred  that  the  retina  of  t4ie  eacf a  eye  waa  tranf: 
parent,  and  that  he  could  fee  the  (^Huue  choroides 
beyond  it  |  from  which  he  conctades,  that  the 
dioraklea  is  the  fubftance  Intended  to  receive  the 
nys  of  light,  and  to  be  the  chief  inftrumest  of 
vifion.  Bat  ML  Oe  b  Hire  replies,  to  this  afgu- 
neat  of  M.  Mery,  ikta  memoir  for  1709,  p^  119; 
in  which  he  endeavpws  to  (hew,  that  fewer  rays 
enter  the  eye  under  water,  and  that  in  thofir 
drcnraftancesit  it  not  fo  liable  to  beaffededby 
them.  Befidei*  it  is  obvious*  that  the  cat  m«ft 
have  been  in  great  terror  b  thie  Iknation,;  and 
being  an  animal  that  has  a  very  great  vohmury 
power  over  tbe  mufdea  of  the  iria,  ^  might 
keep  her  eye  open  from  fisar,  notwithftMidmg 
the  sdiOD  or  light  upon  it,  and  though  it  might 
be  very  patiifnl  to  her.  / 

321.  M.  Lfi  Cat  took  part  with  M.  Manjotte 
m  this  controvecfy,  it  being  peculiartf  agmabte 
tohisgeilcnl  hypothefis,  wheieiu  he  dfitfrs  from 
Wmflow ;  viz.  that  the  pia  nsater,  of  which  the 
choroides  ia  a  produaioo,  and  not  the  nerves 
themfeivea,  ia  the  proper  mftrUment  of  feofetion. 
He  thought  that  the  change  which  takes  place  in 
the  eyes  of  oU  people  (the  choroides  growuig  left 
black  with -age)  favoured  his  hypotbefia,  a»  they 
doaot  fa  with  that  diainaaefs  with  which  young 
perions  do.  He  foppofed  that  tbe  retina  anfwers 
a  pnrpofe  Bmilar  to  that  of  the  fcarft.ikin;  coveiiag 
the  papillae  pyramklalesi  which  ave  the  Immediate 
orgaos  of  feeling,  or  that  of  f  the  porous  membrane 
which  covers  the  glandulous  papillsB  of  the  topgite. 
The  retina,  he  fays,  receives  the  iropreffion  of 
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light,  aodmit^s  it,  and  pitepaeea  it  for  jts  proper 
organ,  but;.iaLjioi  itielf  fen6hic  of  it«. 

$%%,  li<i  thefe; arguments  in  favour  of  the  cho« 
roides,  allecred- by  Jbl^(^i;eotlemen  among  ^srhoni 
the  fttbjea  was  firft  diicnfied,  Dr  PaitiTLBT, 
in  his  btfloryv  adds  the  following,  am<}ng  otbera 
that  had  efi^ped  their  notice,  but  which  weie. 
fuggeiM:to  bin)  by  his  friend  .Mr  Michilu 
That  vifion  be  diftin^,  the  pencils,  of  rays  whichr 
iflueflKim  the  feveral  points  of  any  objed  nuift;  bn 
coll^ed  eHl^er  accurately,  or  at  leaft,  veryuearly* 
tt»*correfponding  points  Id  the  eye*  which  can 
only  be  done  upon  fome  uniitirm  furface^  l|ut  th^ 
retina  hai^z  ^  ^  confiderahle  thicknefs,  and  the 
whole  of 'it  hphig^  uniformly  niccvous,  and  at  lealh 
nearly  tranfpanait,  pnfents  00:  particular  fucfaoe; 
ib  that,  in  whatever  part  of  it  the  pencils  be  fup* 
pofed  to  have  their  foci,  &e  raya  belonging  to 
them  v^ill  be  feparated  from  one  another,  eithec 
before  or  after  they  arrive  there,  and  conlequeotly 
vi&oh  will  becoofiiifed.  It  is  likew^  an  argument 
in  favour  of  the  choroides  bemg  thie  oi^gan  of 
vifion,  that  it  is  a  fUbftance  which  receives  a  more; 
diitin^  imprtfiion  from  the  rays  of  light  than  an)c 
other  utembnEUfie  in  any  pail  of  the  animal  fyften^ 
whereasrthe  retina  is  a  fiibibince  on  which  the  light 
nakee  an  exceedingly  faint  imprelfion.  Befidea> 
the  retina  IS  fo  fituatcd  as  to  be  expofed  to  numy 
rays  befides  thofr  which  terminate  in  it,  and 
which,  tneyiefore,  caiwot  be  iubfervient  to  vifion, 
if  it  be  pcHbnned  there.  Now*  this  ia  not  the 
cafe  with  tbe  choroides,  which  is  in  no  &ape 
tranfparont,  knd  has  no  refleding  fiibftanceibeyonil 
it.  It  is  favourable  to  the  feat  of  vifion  being  in 
the  choroides,  that  we  can  fee  a  reafon  for  the 
divcrfity  of  its  c6lour  in  different  animals.  In  ail 
tenreftrial  animals,  which  ufe  their  eyes  by  night* 
tbe  choroides  is  either  of  a  bright  white,  or  of 
fiome  very  vivid  colour,  which  reflets  the  h'ght 
very  ftrongly.  Befides,  the  choroides  in  brutes,  is 
not  in  general  perfedly  white*  but  a  little  inclined 
to  bhie;  and  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  fee  by 
the  fhiflter  coloured  light,  which  chiefly  pcevaiU 
u  the  night;  and  more  liable  to  he  ftrongly 
inipreficd  by  the  colours  to  which  they  are  chieftjr 
expofed.  On  the  other  hand,  the  choroides  of 
birds  in  general^  e^ecially  eagks*  hawks*  and 
other  birds  of  prey*  is  black ;  by  which  means  . 
they  a£e  aUe  to  fee  vrith  the  greateit  diftioteeflv 
but  only  in  bright  day-light.  The  owl*  however* 
ieeking  bet  food  by  nighty  has  the  choBoddra  wAite 
like  that  of  a  cat.  Lailly,  in  the  tyra  of.  asao^ 
which  ase  adapted  to  vurlous.  ufes*  tbe  ehoroidca 
is  neither  fo  black  as  that  of  birds,  nor  fo  whiie  as  * 
that  of  thofe  antmala'^hQ  make  the  greateit  ufie  of 
tarn  eyes  in  the  night. 

%%^^  As  to  a  third  hypothefis,  which  ia  that  of 
M.  ]>B  LA  Hire,  which  makes  both  the  retina 
and  the  dioroides  equally  necefiary  to  vi&on*aad 
fdppo&a  it  to  be  performed  by  the  imprefiion  of 
light  on  the  choroides  communicated  to  the  retin% 
Mr  Michdl  obferves,  that,  the.  perceptions  can 
hardJy  be  fuppofed  to  be  ib  acUte,  when  the 
nerves,  which  are  the  chief  inftruments  of  frnfatiotH 
do  not  receive  the  impieffions  immediately,  hutonly 
after  they  have  been  communicated  to  another 
fubftance.    Befides*  it  muft  be  more  natural  to 

^         fuppofe, 
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ftippofe»  that,  when^the  principal  nnpnffiQn'is* 
made  upon  thechoroidtSf  it  is  commuaicated  to 
the  brain  by  its  own  proper  nervtes;  which  are 
arbundaintiy  fbfficient  for  the  parpr-fb.       '     • 

314.  The'dimenfiotifr  and  pritoiiie.fonii- of'the 
l^iot  in  the  ^yc  jn  -which  HMre'is'viQ-.'viiioii,  were 
more  floctirately^  calcnUted  4>y  Daniel  Bfemtoallt,- 
id  the  foHovring  manner;  He  placed  a  piece !of 
money  O  (7?^'  $iPi^  CCLV.)  upon  the  floor ;  and 
th^A  il&atcing  one  of  his  eyejB,  and  mtUngra^n* 
dnhinvtp  iwingv  fo  that  the  extremity  x»f  it  migifct 
be  nearly  ia.t he  Hne  AO,  he ,  obfewed  -nt .  what' 
place  C  iti>egair'to  brinvifible;  and- where  itag^tn 
emerged  into  view  at  A.  Raihng  the  peodahiflk- 
higher  and  lower,  he  found  otl^  pomt$9  aa-H«- 
N,  P,  G,  B,  at  which  it  began  to  be  intifible;- 
and  others,  as  M,  L^  E,  A»  at  which  it  began  to* 
be  viGble  again;  and  drawing  a  curve  throi^* 
them,  he  found  that  it  was  ellipcical^'andt'  with* 
tefpe^  to  his  own  eye,  the  dimenfiont  of  it. were 
as  follows;  OC  was  1^,  AC  10,  BD  3*  DH  13, 
and  £G  14;  fo  that  the  centre,  being  at  B»  the 
greater  axis  was  to  the  left  as  8  to  7.  *From  thefe 
^ata,  the  plane  on  which  the  figure  wastSrawft 
being  obliquely^  fit^ated  with  refpeftto  the-eye» 
he  found,  that  the  place  in  the  eye  tha^com£> 
ponded  to  it  was  a  circle,  the  diameter  «rf  which 
was  a  (eveoth  part  of  the  diameter  of  theeye;  the 
centre  of  it  being  %j  parts  •^f'ibe!  diameter  from 
the  point  oppofite  to  the  pupil,  a-*ltttleabofethe 
middle.  He  concludes  that,  in  order  that  this 
ij^ce  in  which  there  is  no  vifion  ctfay  be  arfmaU 
as  pofifible^  it  is  aeceflary  thai  the  nerve  ihould 
enter  the  eye  perpendicutariy,  ahdithatiboth  this 
end»  and  alftr  its -entering- the  eye  at  a  diftance 
from  its  axis,  are  gained  by  the  particular  manner 
in  which  the  two  optic  nerves  unite  and  become 
feparate  again,  by  crotfTing  one  another.  In  favour 
of  one  of  the  obfenrations  of  Mr  Michell,  eonoero* 
ing  the  ufe  of  the  choroides  in  vifiony  Dr  PriefHey 
obferves,  that  Aquapendente  mentions  the  cafe  of 
a  perfon  at  Pifa,  who  could  fee  very  welt  ia  the 
night,  but  very  little  or  none  in  the  day  •time* 
This  is  aUb  Diid  to.  be  the  cafe  with.thQfe>ifthite 
people  among  the  blacks  of  Africa,  and  the  inha* 
bitants  of  the  ifthmus  of  America,  wha,  from. this 
circumftance,  are  called  tnoon-fyed'.  Our  authof 
thinks  it  probable  that  their  chorcides  is  liot  of  a 
dark  colour,  as  it  is  in  others  of  the  hum^n  fpecies; 
but  white  or  light  coloured,  as  in  ihofe.  animall 
which  have  nrnffc  occaQon  for  their'"  eytfs  in  tb^ 
sight.  'See-ALBiNO^. 

315.  But  the 'following  confiderations  are  ftill 
urged,  in  favour,  of  the  retina  bein|g  the  proper 
ftat  of  vifion.  Hai^lex  obferves,  that  the.  cho^ 
roides  cannot  be  the  univerfal  inftrumentof  jvifion, 
becaufe  that  fometimes  in  men  and  bh:da,:  but 
especially  in  fiihes,  it  is  covered  internally  #jth  & 
falacl^  mucus,  through  which  the  rays  cannot  :per 
netrate.  He  fpeaks  of  a  fibrous  membrane  iq  the 
inetina  diftinifl  from  its  pulpy  fubftancc.  On  thefe 
libres,  he.copjedtures,  that  the  images  of  objects 
aire  painted.  M.  De  la  Hire's  argumept  in  favour 
of  the  retina,  from  the  analogy  of  the  fenfes,  is 
innch  (Irengthened  by  confidering;  that  thernetina 
is  a  large  nervous  apparatus,  immediately  expoM 
to  the  impreiiion  of  light ;  .wheceas  the  choroideB 
ncelves  but  a  flender  fupply  of  nervesi  in  common 


withr  the  loierotiea;  fh^  cdnJiinSSta,  and  the  eye« 
lids ;  and  that  its  nerves  are  mucbr  lefs  ei^fed  to 
the  light  than  thenaked  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Indeed,  from  anatomical  coafiderations,  one  might 
imagine  that  any  other  part  of  the  body  was  asfeo- 
fibleof  the  imprdDen'of  light  as  the  choroides. 

346v  That  Ihfc  optic  Vtenre  is  of  principal  ufe  in 
vifioD^'isiarlher  probabte^from  feveral  phenomena 
attending  fbme  of  the  difea(es  In  which  the  fight 
is  alfe^ted;'  When  an  amaurofis  has  affected  one 
eye  only,  the  optic  nerve  of  that  eye  has  been 
found  raamfefHy  altered  lirbm  its-found  ftate.  Dr 
Prieftley  was  prefent  vAten  Mr  Hey  examined  the 
brain  of  a  yonng  girl,  who  had  been  blind  of  one 
eye,  and  fa w  that  the  optic  nerve  be(pnging  to  it 
was  confiderably  fmaller  than  the  other ;  and  he 
infbrmed'hftfl,  tb8t,f«iponxuttin|$"!ntoiti  be  found 
iT'to'  be  much  harder/  am)  cinerittoos.  ■  As  the 
optic  nerve  is  finely  fpent  in  forming-the  retina,  fo 
no  fon^ion  of  the  eye,  fVot-fmrnedrately  fabfervient 
to  vifion,'  is  aflbfted  by  an  amaorofiSi  '  On  the 
eontraryi^  thefe  netves-which*  go  to- the  choroides 
are  found  to  retain,  in  this  difeafe,  then;  natural 
infioencsi  The  HFtawHt  eontraA  in  accent  gutta 
fevena  of  one  eye  if  the  other  remains  fonnd,  and 
is  fuddenly  expofed  to  a  < Arong  light.  The  fclero. 
tis,  oofijundtiva,  and  eye-ltds,  which  receive  their 
nerves. iraim  the  fame 4>vanches  as  the  choroides, 
retain  theirienfiblli^y  ili'lhis  diforder^  The  roan> 
ner  in  which  perfbns'  'recover  from  an-^siaurofis 
favourath&iuppofition'of'thefeatef  vitas  being 
in  theveitea ;  fines  thofi^' parts -^hich^in  the  molt 
diftanl  horn  the  i Aferiidnif  the  neive  recover  their 
feafibility'the  ibbneft,  being  la  thofe  places  the 
moft  pulpy  and'lbfWft  f  «l^heseal(  there  is  no  rrafon 
to  tbink  that  4here>itf  any 'dUference  in  this  refpeA 
in' the  diffenht  parts  of  tbe'  choroides.  ^r  Hey 
has  been  repeatedly  informed;  by  perfons  labour- 
ing aader  an  iitoperfeft'am/iii^j,  or  gatia  fertna^ 
that  they  could  not,  when  looking  at^any  obje^ 
witlr  one  eye,  fee  iffo-'^diftib^ly  wUite  it  was 
placed  diTedtybppofittftottarpnipiKasirtienJt  «vas 
fituated  fomewhat  obttqnety.*?  '  And' t^ofe  perfons 
v(rh6m'iie.fa?d  knoDrUfto  r^O0vcr  from  a  perfed 
amauniifis,lirfbdilbovefedifae«bJe<^iHhofe  images 
fell,  upon' that  fKirt  of  the  i^tina  which  is  at  the 
greateA:  diftanqefrom  the  xifAilc  .nerve.  * 

317.  On  the  whtde,:  if  tberetina'beastranfpa* 
rent  as  itrrxageneraHy  leprefetHeO  to  bevfothat 
the  termiBatton'of  the 'pencils  mu(t  neceflarily  be 
either  upon  the  chofoides,  mrifome  other  opaque 
fnhftaace  interpofcd  between  itand  the  retina,  tbe 
adioo  aniHeaiftion  occafioned  by  the  rays  of  light 
being-attheisoamtwn  fuifaoeiofrtiiiB  body  and  the 
retina,  both  th^e  mediiiins  (fuppofing  them  to  be 
equally  fenfible  to  the'impreflio^  of  li^t)  may  be 
equally  affisaed ;  but  the  rettpa,  being-fUttuiaUy 
much  niore  fendble  to  this  kind  of  impreffion,  may 
be  tfie  tndy  infkruasent  by  vrfaieh  the  fenfation  is 
conveyed  to  tbe  brain,  though  the  choroidefe,  or 
the  black  fnbftance  with  which  it  is  fometinaes 
lined,  may  alfo  be  neosfinry;fbr  the  pnrpofe  of 
vi6an.  Indeed,  when  the  refledion  of  the  light  is 
made  at  nlie  icemmon  bpnndarjr  of  any  two  n.e- 
dimnsj  it^iswiHrno  propriety  that:  this  efifed  is 
aforibod  to  one  of  them  rather  than  the  other ;  and 
the  ftrongeft  refiedtions  are  often  ma^Je  back  inti> 
the  denfell  mcdiuniSy  when  they  hare  been  conti- 

,  *  gucus 
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goooa  to  the  mtdtf  or  evea  to  a  vacuum.  This 
ii  not  far  from  the  hypothefis  of  M.  de  la  Htre» 
aod  will  completely  account  for  the  entire  defedt 
of  vifion  at  the  infertion  of  the  optic  nerve. 

318.  VittON  18  diftinguifbed  into  krigbt  ando^- 
/curtf  M^imB  and  eonju/ed* — It  is  faid  to  be  bright, 
when  a  Alfficient  number  of  rays  enter  the  pupil 
at  the  fame  time ;  obfcure,  when  too  few.  It  is 
diftind  when  each  pencil  of  rays  is  colleAed  into 
a  focua  exaAly  upon  the  retina ;  eonfu/hd^  when 
they  meet  berarc  they  come  at  it,,  or  when  they 
would  pafs  it  before  they  meet ;  for,  in  either  of 
thefe  lall  cafes,  the  rays  flowing  from  different 
parts  of  the  objeA  will  fall  upon  the  fame  part  of 
the  retina,  which  muft  neceflarily  render  the 
image  confiifed  and  indiftind.  Now,  that  objeAs 
may  appear  with  a4ue  brightnefs,  whether  more 
or  fewer  rays  proceed  from  them,  we  have  a  power 
of  cootrading  or  dilating  the  pupil,  by  means  of 
the  mofcular  fibres  of  the  iris,  in  order  to  take  in 
more  or  fewer  ray's  as  occafion  requires.  But  this 
power  has  its  limits.  In  fome  animals  it  is  much 
greater  than  in  others ;  partfcnlarly  in  fuch  as  are 
obliged  to  leek  their  food  by  night  as  well  as  by 
day,  as  in  eats,  Bed 

339.  That  the  rays  may  be  celleded  into  points 
euAly  upon  the  retina,  that  is,  that  ofajefts  may 
appear  dlflin^  whether  they  be  nearer  or  farther 
oflPfi.  e,  whether  the  rays  proceeding  from  them 
dlf  erge  more  or  lefs,  we  have  a  power  of  contract* 
iog  or  relaxing  the  Hgamenta  eiliariay  and  thereby 
altering  the  form,  of  the  cryftalline  humour,  and 
with  it  Che  focal  diftance  of  the  rays.  Thus,  when 
the  otjed  we  view  is  far  off,  and  the  rays  fall 
upon  tKe  pupil  with  a  very  fm^ll  degree  of  diver- 
gency, we  contract  the  ligaTnenta  dliarta^  which, 
being  concave  towards  the  vitreous  humour,  do 
thereby  comprefs  it  more  than  otberwife  they 
would  do ;  by  which  means  it  is  made  to  prefs 
harder  upon  the  back  fide  of  the  cryflalline  hu- 
mour, which  is  thereby  rendered  flatter ;  and  thus 
the  rays  proceed  farther  before  they  meet  in  a  fo- 
cus, than  otherwife  they  would  have  done.  Add 
to  this,  that  we  dilate  the  pupils  of  our  eyes  (un- 
lefs  in  cafes  where  the  light  is  fo  firong  that  it  of- 
fends the  eye),  and  thereby  admit  rays  into  them 
that  are  more  diverging  than  thofe  which  would 
otberwife  enter.  And,  when  the  rays  come  from 
an  objed  that  is  very  near,  and  therefore  diverge 
too  much  to  be  collected  intotheii^refpedive  foci 
upon  the  retma,  by  relaxing  the  Hgamenta  ciHarki^ 
we  give  the  cryftalline  a  moire  convex  form,  by 
which  means  the  rays  are  made  to  fufTer  a  pro- 
portionably  greater  degree  of  refradion  in  pafling 
through  H.  Befides  this,  by  contracting  the  pu- 
pils of  our  eyes,  we  exclude  the  more  diverging 
rays,  and  admit  only  fuch  as  are  more  eafily  re- 
fnded  into  their  refpedtive  foci.  But  viflon  is  not 
diftind  at  all  dtftances,  for  our  power  of  contraft- 
ing  and  relaxing  the  iij^amenta  ciiiaria  is  alfo  cir- 
camfcribed  within  certain  limits. 

330.  In  thofe  eyes  where  (he  tunica  cornea  is 
wry  protuberant  and  convex,  the  rays  of  light 
fuffcr  a  very  conGderable  refraAion  at  their  en- 
trance into  the  aqueous  humour,  and  are  there- 
fore colleded  into  a  focus  before  they  fall  upon 
the  retina,  unlefs  the  objeft  be  placed  very  near, 
fothat  the  rays  which  enter  the  eye  may  have  a 
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confiderabie  degree  of  divergency.  People. that 
have  fuch  eyes  are  fajd  to  be  pttrUind.  Now,  the 
nearer  an  olijeA  is  to  the  eye,  the  greater  is  the 
iouge  of  it  therein,  as  explained  above :  thefe 
p^ple,  therefore,  can  fee  much  finaller  objeds 
than  others,  as  feeing  much  nearer  ones  with  the 
fame  diitinanefs ;  and  their  light  continues  good 
longer  than  th^t  of  other  people,  becaufe  the  tu- 
nica cornea  of  their  eyes,  as  they  grow  old,  be* 
comes  pl;iiner,  for  want  of  th  \t.  redundancy  of 
humours  with  which  they  w^re  filled  before.  Oq  ^ 
the  contrary,  old  men  having  the  cornea  of  their 
eyes  too  flat  for  want  of  a  fufficient  quantity  of ' 
the  aqueous  humour  to  fill  thep  out,  if  the  rays 
diverge  too  much  before  they  enter  the  eye,  they 
cannot  be  brought  to  a  focus  before  they  Veach 
the  retina;  on  which  account  thofe  people  cannot 
fee  diftinaiy,  unlefs  4he  objeA  be  fituated  at  a* 
greater  diftance  from  the  eye  than  is  required  for 
thofe  whofe  eyes  are  of  a  due  form.  The  latter  . 
require  the  affiftance  of  convex  glaffes  to  make 
them  fee  objeds  diftinaiy ;  the  former  of  concave 
ones.  For  if  either  the  cornea  ab  e  (J^^  4*  ^'« 
CCLV.)  or  cryftalline  humour  #,  or  both,  be  too 
flat,  as  in  the  eye  A,  their  focus  will  not  be  on 
the  retina  as  Jit  A,  where  it  ought  to  be,  in  order 
to  rei^r  vifion  diftind,  but  beyond  the  eye  as 
at/.  This  IS  remedied  by  placing  a  convex  glafh 
g  k  before  the  eye,  which  makes  the  rays  con- 
verge fooner,  and  imprints  the  image  duly  on  the 
retina  at  d.  Again,  if  either  the  cornea  or  cry- 
ftalline humours,  or  both,  be  toocpnvex»as  jn  the 
eye  B^  the  rays  that  enter  in  from  the  objed;  C 
will  be  converged  to  a'  focus  in  the  vitreous  bu* 
inoiir,  as  at/;  and  b^  diverging  from  thence  to 
the  retina,  will  form  a  very  confufed  image  there- 
on ;  and  fo,  of  courfe,  the  obferver  will  have  as 
confufed  a  view  of  the  objea  as  if  his  eye  had 
been  too  flat.  This  inconvenience  is  remedied  by 
placing  a  concave  glafs  g  h  before  the  eye;  which 
glafs,  by  caufing  the  rays  to  diverge  between  it 
and  the  eye^  lengthens  the  focal  diftance  fo,  that 
tf  the  glafs  be  properly  chofen,  the  rays  will  unite 
at  the  retina,  and  form  a  difttndt  image  of  theob- 
jeft  upon  it. 

331.  Such  eyes  as  are  of  a  due  convexity,  can- 
not fee  any  object  diftinfily  at  lefs  dift;ince  than 
T\x  inches ;  and  there  are  numb^rlefs  objeds  too 
fmall  to  be  feen  at  that  diftance,  becaufe  they 
cannot  appear  under  any  fenfible  angle. — Concern- 
ing the  leafl  angle  under  which  any  objedt  is  vifi- 
ble,  there  was  a  debate  between  Dr  Hookb  and 
HavELitTs.  The  f(M-roer  afTerted,  that  j\o  ob- 
jedt  could  well  be  feen  if  it  fubtended  an  angle 
lefs  than  one  minute;  and,  if  the  objeft  be  round, 
as  a  black  cnrcular  fpot  upon  a  white  ground,  or 
a  white  circle  upon  a  black  ground,  it  follows, 
from  an  experinaent  made  by  Dr  Smith,  that  this 
is  near  the  truth  ;  and  thence  he  calcolatee,  that 
the  diameter  of  the  pifture  of  fuch  leaft  vifible 
point  upon  the  retina  is  the  Spooth  part  of  an 
inch  ;  which  he  therefore  calls  i  fenfible  point  of 
the  rttirta.  On  the  6ther  hand,  Mr  Courti  vron 
concluded  fy-om  his  experiments,  that  the  fmalleft 
angle  of  vifion  was  40  feconds.  According  to  Dr 
Jurin,  there  are  cafes  in  which  a  mu6h  fmaller  an- 
gle than  one  minute  <;an  be  difcerned  by  the  eye ; 
and  in  order  to  our  perceiving  the  impreffion  made 
'  Sgfezfed  by  VJ KJ yj\l  iv^     ^Z 
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by  any  objeft  Upon  our  fenfesy  it  muft  either  be 
of  a  certain  degree  of  force,  or  of  a  certain  degree 
of  magnitude.  For  this  reafon,  a  ftar,  which  apr 
pears  only  as  a  lucid  point  through  a  telefcope, 
fubtending  not  fo  much  as  ar^  angle  of  one  fecood, 
is  viiible  to  the -eye ;  though  a  white  or  black  fpot, 
of  *5"  or  30",  is  not  to  be  perceived.'  Alfo  a  line 
of  the  fame  breath  with  the  circular  fpot  will  be 
▼ifible,  at  fuch  a  diftance  as  the  fpot  is  not  to  be 
perceiTed  at ;  becaufe  the  quafntity  of  impreifion 
from  the  line  istnuch  greater  than  from  the  fpot ; 
and  a  longer  line  is  vifible  at  a  greater  diftanpe 
than  fi  fhortei-  one  of  the  &me  breadth.  He  found 
by  experience,  i^^i  a  filver  wire  could  be  feen 
when  it  fubtended  an  angle  of  3^" ;  and  that  a 
filk  thread  could  be  feen  when  it  fubtended  an 
angle  of  2^'.  * 

332.  This  greater  viftbility  of  a  lice  than  of  a 
Ipot  feems  to  arife  only  from  the  greater  quan- 
tity of  the  impreflfion  ;  but  without  the  limits  of 
perfeA  vlfion,  our  author  obferves,  that  another 
caufe  concurs,  whereby  the  difference  of  vtfibility 
between  rhe  fpot  and  the  line  is  rendered  much 
more  confiderable.  For  the  impreffion  upon  the 
retina  made  by  the  line  is  then  not  only  much 
greater,  but  alfo  much  ftronger,  than  that  of  the 
fpot ;  becaufe  the  faint  image,  or  penumbra,  of 
any  one  point  of  the  line,  when  the  whole  is 
placed  beyond  the  limits  of  dillinA  vifion,  will 
fall  within  the  faint  image  of  the  next  poijtt,  aud 
thereby  much  increafe  the  light  that  comes  from 
it.  In  fome  cafes,  our  author  found  the  caufe  of 
indiftinA  vifion  to  be  the  unfteadinefs  of  the  eye ; 
as  our  being  able  to  fee  a  lingle  black  line  upon  a 

V  black  ground,  and  not  a  white  line  between  two 

black  ones  on  a  white  ground.  By  trying  an  ex- 
periment with  two  pins  of  known  diameters  fet  in 
a  window  againft  the  (ky  lieht,  with  a  fpac^  be- 
tween them  equal  in  breadth  to  one  of  the  pins, 
be  found  that  the  diftance  between  the  pins  could 
bardly  be  dtilinguiflied,  when  it  fubtended  an  angle 
of  lefs  than  40'',  (hough  one  of  the  pins  alone 
could  be  diftinguifhed  when  it  fubtended  a  much 
lels  angle.  But  though  a  fpace  between  two  pins 
cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  eye  when  it  fub- 
tends  an  angle  lefs  than  40",  it  would  be  a  mif- 
take  to  think  that  the  eye  muft^neceifarily  commit 
an  error  of  40"  in  eftimating  the  diftance  between 
two  pins  when  they  are  much  farther  from  one 
another.  For  if  the  fpace  between  them  fubtend 
an  angle  of  one  minute,  and  each  of  the  pins  fub- 
tend an  angle  of  4"*  which  is  greater,  than  the 
leaft  atigle  the  eye  can  diftij)gui(h,itis  manifeft  that 
the  eye  may  judge  of  the  place  of  each  pin  within 
two  ieconds  at  the  moft ;  and  coofequently  the 
error  committed  in  taking  the  angle  between 
them  cannot  at  the  moft  exceed  4",  ]>rovided  the 
inftrumept  be  fu^ciently  exad.  A  black  fpot 
upon  a  white  ground,  or  a  white  fpot  upon  a 
black  grou\id,  he  (ays,  «an  hardly  be  perceived 
by  the  generality  of  eyes  >l^hen  it  fubtends  a  lefs 
angle  than  one  minute.  And  if  two  black  fpots 
be  made  uppn  white  paper,  with  a  fpace  between 
them  equal  in  breadth  to  one  of  their  diameters, 
that  fpace  is  not  to  be  diftinguilhed,  even  within 
tbe  limits  of  perfeft  vifion,  under  fo  fmall  an 
^         angle  as  a  fingle  fpot  of  the  fame  (ize.can  be  dif- 

^.      Ungui&ed.      To  fee  the  two  fpots  diftinaiy> 


therefore,  the  breadth  of  the  fpace  between  riicm 
muft  fubtend  an  angle  of  more  than  a  minute.  So 
that  an  eye  which  cannot  perceive  a  fingle  objtd 
uflder  a  fmalier  angle  than  one  minute,  will  not 
perceive  the  interval  between  two  fucb  objeds 
under  a  lefs  angle  than  75  feconds. 

323'  Without  the  limits  of  perfeA  vifioo,  the 
diftance  at  which  a  fingle  objeA  ceafes  to  be  per- 
ceivable will  be  much  greater  in  proportion  than 
the  diftance  at  which  a  fpace  of  equal  breadth  be- 
tween two  fuch  obje^s  ceafes  to  be  perceivable. 
For,  without  thefe  limits,  the  image  of  each  of 
.the  objects  will  be  attended  with  a  penumbia, 
and  the  penumbra  of  the  two  near  objedls  will 
take  up  part  of  the  fpace  between  them,  and  there- 
by render  it  lefs  perceivable ;  but  the  penumbra 
will  add  to  the  breadth  of  tlie  fingle  objea,  and 
will  thereby  make  it  more  perceivable,  unlefs  its 
image  be  very  faint.  Upon  the  fame  principles  he 
likewife  accounts  for  the  radiation  of  the  ftars, 
whereby  the  light  feems  to  prqjed  from  them  dif- 
ferent ways  at  the  fame  time. 

334.  Mr  Mayer  made  many  experiments  to 
afcertain  the  fmalleft  angle  of  vifion  in  a  variety  of 
refpefts.  He  began  with  obferving  at  what  dif- 
tance a  black  fpot  was  vifible  on  white  paper ; 
and  found,  that  when  it  could  barely  be  diftin- 
gui(hed,  it  fubtended  an  angle  of  about  34  fe- 
conds.  When  black  lines  were  difpofed  with  in- 
tervals broader  -than  themfelves,  they,  were  dif- 
tinguiihed  at  a  greater  diftance  than  they  could 
b^  when  the  objeds  and  the  intervals  were  of  an 
equal  breadth.  'In  all  thefe  cafes  it  made  no  dif- 
ference whether  the  objeds  were  placed  in  the 
ihade  or  in  the  ftrong  light  of  the  fun  ;  but  when 
the  degrees  of  light  were  fmall,  their  difterencea 
had  a  confiderable  eflfedt,  though  by  no  mc?.us  in 
proportion  to  the  differences  of  the  light.  For  if 
an  obje<5t  was  illuminMed  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to 
be  juft  vifible  at  the  diftance  or  9  feet,  it  would 
be  vifible  at  the  diftance  of  4  feet,  though  the 
light  was  diminiihed  above  160  times.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  courfe  of  thefe  experiments,  that 
common  day-light  is,  at  a  medium»  equal  to  that 
of  twenty-five  candles  placed  one  foot  from  the 
objed* 

335.  As  an  image  of  every'  vifible  object  is 
painted  on  the  retina  of  each  of  our  eyes,  it 
thence  becomes  a  natural  aueftion.  Why  we  do 
not  fee  every  thing  double  i  It  was  the  opinion 
of  Sir  lisAAc  Newton  'and  others,  that  objeds 
appear  fingle  becaufe  the  two  optic  nerves  unite 
before  they  r^ch  the  brain.  But  Dr  Porter- 
field  fhows,  from,  the  obfervations  of  feveral 
anatomifts,  that  the  optic  nerves  do  not  mix  or 
contound  their  fubftance  being  only  united  by  a 
dole  cohefion  :  and  objedts  have  appeared  fingle 
where  the  optic  nerves  were  found  to  be  disjoin- 
ed. Dr  Briggs  fuppofed  that  fingle  vifion  was 
owing  to  the  equal  tenfion  of  the  correfponding 
parts  of  the  optic  nerves,  whereby  they  vibrated 
in  a  fynchronous  manner.  But  Dr  Porterfield 
(hows  that  fads  by  no  means  favour  this  hypo- 
thefis.  iTo  account  for  this  phenomenon,  be  fup- 
pofes,  that  by  an  original  law  in  our  nature,  we 

.imagine  objeds  to  be  fituatcd  fomewhere  in  a 
right  line  drawn  from  the  picture  of  it  upon  the 
retjinaji  through  the  centre  of  the  pupil :  confe- 
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qncntly,  the  fame  objcdl  appearing  to  both  eyes 
to  be  in  the  fame  places  the  mind  cannot  diftin- 
guiih  it  into  two.  In  anfwer  to  an  objection  to 
this  hypotheBs,  from  obje<fta  appearing  double 
when  one  eye  is  diftorted,  he  fays  the  mind  mif- 
takes  the  pofition  of  the  eye,  imagining  that  it  had 
moved  in  a  manner  correfponding  to  the  other, 
in  which  cafe  the  conclufion  would  hare  been  juft. 
The  power  of  habit  has  generally  been  thought 
to  be  fufficient  to  account  for  this  appearance. 
Originally,  every  objeA  making  two  pidturps,  one 
in  each  eye,  is  imagined  to  be  double ;  but  by  de- 
grees, we  find,  that  when  two  coi+efponding 
pans  of  the  retina  are  imprefTed,  the  objeft  is 
but  one ;  but  if  thofe  correfponding  parts  be 
changed,  by  the  diftortion  of  One  eye,  the  ob- 
jed  muft  again  appear  double  as  at  the  firft.  This 
fetrms  to  be  verified  by  Mr  Chefelden ;  who  in- 
forms us,  that  a  gentleman,  who  from  a  blow  on  ' 
his  head  had  one  eye  diftorted,  found  every  ob- 
jed  to  appear  double ;  but  by  degrees  the  moft 
familiar  ones  came  to  appear  fingle,  and  in  time 
all  objeds  did  fo,  without  any  amendment  of  tte 
diftorrion.  A  cafe  fimilar  to  this  is  mentioned  by 
Dr  Smith. 

336.  On  the  other  hand,  DtREiD  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  correfpondence  of  the  centres  of  the  two 
eyes,  on  which  fingle  vifion  depends,  does  not 
arife  from  cuftom,  but  from  fome  natural  confti- 
tution  of  the  eye  and  of  the  mind.  He  makes  fe- 
veral  juft  objedions  to  the  cafe  of  Mr  Fofter,  re- 
cited by  Dr  Smith  and  others ;  and  thihks  thkt 
the  cafe  of  the  young  man  couohed  by  Chefelden, 
who  faw  fingly  with  both  eyes  immediately  upon 
receiving  his  fight,  is  decifive  in  proof  of  his  fop- 
pofition.  He  alfo  found  that  three  young  gentle- 
men, whom  he  endeavourod  to  cure  of  fquihting, 
faw  objects  fingly,  as  foon  as  ever  they  were 
brought  to  dir^  the  centres  of  both  their  eyes 
to  the  fame  objed,  though  they  had  never  been 
ufed  to  do  ib;  and  he  obferves,  that  there  are 
cafes,  in  which,  notwithftanding  the  fulled  con- 
vidion  of  an  objed  being  fingle,  no  pradice  of 
looking  at  it  will  ever  make  it  appear  fo,  as  when 
it  is  feen  through  a  multiplying  glafs. 

337.  To  all  Ihefe  folutions  of  the  difliiculty  re- 
fpeding  fingle  Vifion  by  both  eyes,  objedions 
have  been  lately  made  which  feem  infurmount- 
able,  by  experiments  judicioufly  conceived  and 
accurately  conduced.  Dr  Wblls  has  ihown, 
that  it  is  neither  by  cuftom  alone,  nor  by  any  ori- 
ginal property  of  the  eyes  alone,  that  objedts  ap- 
pear fingle ;  and  having  demoliflied  the  theories* 
of  others,  be  thus  accounts  for  the  phenomenon 
in  his  Bffky  onjimpie  Kifion:  *'  Thevifible  part  of 
an  objed  being  compofed  of  its  vifible  diftance 
and  vifible  direction,  to  (how  how  it  may  appear 
the  fame  to  both  eyes,  it  will  b^  necefikry  %o  ex- 
plain in  what  manner  the  diftance  and  diredtion, 
which  are  perceived,  by  one  eye,  may  coincide 
with  thofe  which  are  perceived  by  the  other.'* 
With  refped  to  vifible  diftance,  the  author's  opi- 
nion feems  not  to  differ  from  that  which  we  have 
ftatcd  elfewhere,  (fee  Metaphysics,  Se8,  XII.); 
and  therefore  we  have  to  attend  only  to  what  he 
fays  of  vifible  direction.  When  a  fmall  object  is 
fo  placed  with  refpedt  to  either  eye,  as  to  be  feen 
n9re  diltindly  than  ia  any  other  fituation^  our 


author  fays  that  it  rs  then  in  thtf  optie  axis,  or  the 
axis  of  that  eye.  When  the  two  optic  axes  are 
direfted  to  a  fmall  ohjVdt  not  very  diftant,  they 
may  be  conceived  to  form  two  fides  of  a  triangle^ 
of  which  the  bafe  is  tjje  interval  between  the 
points  of  the  comers  where  the  axes  enter  the 
eyes.  This  bafe  is. called  the  vifual  ba/e ;  and  a 
line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  it  to  the  point  of 
interfeftion  of  the  optic  axes  he  calls  the  common 
axis.  He  then  proceeds  to  (how,  that  obje^s 
really  fftuaUd  in  the  optic  axis  do  not  appearlo  be 
in  that  line,  but  in  the  common  axis, 

338.  He  then  proves  by  experiments,  for  which, 
as  well  as  for  his  arguments,  we  muft  refer  to  his 
work,  that  the  objedls  fituated  in  the  common 
axis  do  not  appear'Xo  be  in  that  line,  but  in  the 
axis  of  the  eye  by  Which  they  are  not  feen ;  that; 
is,  an  objedl  fituated  in  the  common  axis  appears 
to  the  right  eye  ih  the  axis  of  the  left,  and  wee 
njerfa.  His  next  propofttion,  proved  likewife  by 
experiments,  is,  that  *'  objeds,  fituated  in  any 
line  drawn  through  the  mutual  interfedion  of  the 
optic  axes  to  the  vifual  bafe,  do  not  appear  to  be 
in  that  line,  but  in  another,  drawn  through  the 
fame  interfedion,  to  a  point  in  the  vifual  bafe,  dif- 
tant  half  this  bafe  from  the  fimilar  extremity  of 
the  former  line  towards  the  left,  if  the  objeAs  be 
feen  by  therigfit  eye,  but  towards  the  right  if  feea 
by  the  left  eye."  Frort  thefe  propofitions  he  thos 
accounts  for  fingle  vffion  by  both  eyes:  "  ff  the 
qneftion  be  concerning  an  objeA  at  the  concDbrfe 
of  the  optic  axes,  it  is  feen  fingle,  becaufe  its  two 
fimilar  appearances,  in  regard  te  file,  mape,  and 
coloun  are  feen  by  both  eyes  in  one  and  the  feme 
dit-e<ftion,  or»  if  you  will,  in  two  direftions,  which 
coincide  with  each  other  through  the  whole  of 
their  extent.  It  therefore  matters  not  whether 
the  diftance  be  truly  or  falfely  eftimated ;  whe- 
ther  the  objed  be  thought  to  touch  our  eyes,  or 
to  be  infinitely  remote.  And  hence  we  havje  a 
reafon,  which  no  other  theory  of  vifible  diredtion 
affords,  why  objects  appeared  fingle  to  the  young 
gentleman  mentioned  by  Chefelden,  immediately 
after  his  being  couched,  and  before  he  could  have 
learned  to  judge  of  diftance  by  fight.  When  tw4> 
fimilar  objedts  are  placed  in  the  optic  axes,  one 
in  each,  at  equal  diftartces  from  the  eyes,  they 
will  appear  in  the  fame  place,  and  therefore  one^ 
tor  the  fame  reafon  that  a  truly -fingle  objed,  in 
tbe  concourfe  of  the  optic  axes,  is  feen  fingle.  It 
feems  only  neceflary  to  determine,  whether  the 
dependence  of  the  vifible  diredion  upon  the  ac- 
tions of  the  raufcles  of  the  eyes  be  ekabliflied  by 
nature,  or  by  cuftom.  But  fads  are  here  want- 
ing. As  far  as  they  go,  however,  they  ferve  to 
prove,  that  it  arifes  from  an  original  principle  of 
our  conftitution.  For  Mr  Chefelden's  patient  faw 
obje<5t8  fingle,  and  confequently  in  the  fame  di- 
redlions  with  both  eyeA,  immediately  after  he  was 
couched;  and  perfons  <Affedted  with  fquinting 
from  their  earlieft  infancy  fee  objeds  In  the  lame 
diredlions  with  the  eye  they  have  never  been  ac 
cuftomed  to  employ,  as  they  do  with  the  other 
they  have  conftaotly  ufed." .  This  work  defcrves 
to  be  ftudied  by  every  optician. 

339.  Dr  JuRiN  made thefollowing  experiments, 
to  determine  whether  an  objedt  feen  by  both  eyes 
appears  brighter  than  when  feen  with  One  only. 
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He  laid  a  flip  t>f  cleat)  white  paper  diredly  before 
him  on  a  tabic,  and  applying  the  fide  of  a  l)bok 
•clofe  to  his  right  teinpie,  fo  as  that  the  book  was 
advanced  confiderably  more  forward  than  bis 
face,  he  held  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  hide  from 
bis  right  eye  that  half  of  the  paper  which  lay  to 
his  left  hand,  while  the  left  half  of  the  paper  was 
-feea  by  both  eyes  without  any  impediment.  Then 
looking  at  the  paper  with  both  eyes,  he  obferved 
it  to  be  divided,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  by 
Ji  dar|»  line,^nd  the  part  which  was  feen  with  one 
eye  only  was  manii^eftly  darker  than  that  which 
was  feen  with  both  eyes;  and,  applying  the  book 
to  his  left  temple^  he  found,  by  the  refult  of  the  ex- 
perimenty  that  both  his  eyes  were  of  equal  good- 
iiefs.  He  then  endeavoured  to  find  tp  what  de- 
gree this  e^cefs  of  brightnefs  amounted;  and 
comparing  it  with  the  appearance  of  an  object  il- 
luminated partly  by  one  candle  and  partly  by 
two^  be  was  fufprifed  to  find  that  an  objed  feen 
with  two  eyes  is  by  no  means  twice  as  luminous 
M  when  it  is  feen  with  one  only;  and  after  a 
number  of  trials,  by  which  be  made  the  propor- 
tipn  lefs  and  lefs  continually,  he  found  that  when 
4>Qe  paper  was  illuminated  by  a  candle  placed 
mt  the  diftance  of  three  feet,  and  another  paper 
by  the  fame  candle  at  the  fame  diftaoce»  and  by 
another  candle  at  the  diftance  of  ii  feet,  the  for- 
mer leen  by  both  eyes,  and  the  latter  with  one 
eye  only,  appeared  to  be  of  equal  whitenefs ;  fo 
that  an  obje6  feen  with  both  eyes  appears  bright- 
tier  than  when  it  is  feen  with  one  only,  by  about  a 
xjth  part.  He  then  procee<kd  to  inquire  whether 
an  o^edt  feen  with  both  eyes  appears  any  thing 
larger  than  when  feen  with  one  only ;  but  be  con- 
cluded that  it  did  not,  except  on  account  of  fome 
particular  drcumftances,  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  bi-. 
:BJcuiar  telefcope  and  the  concave  ipeculuou 

340.  M»  Du  Tour  maintains»  that  the  mind 
.attends  to  no  more  than  the  image  made  in  one 
eye  at  a  time;  and  produces  feveral  curious  ex- 
periments in  favour  of  this  hypotheGs,  which  had 

^Ifo  been  maintained  by  Kepler  and  almoft  all  the 
.firft  opticians.  But,  as  M.  Buffon  obferves,  it  is 
:a  fufficlent  anfwer  to  this  hypothefis,  how  ingeni- 
^ttfly  foever  it  may  be  fupported,  that  we  fee 
.mote  diftindtly  with  two  eyes  than  with  one;  and 
that  when  a  round  objed  is  near  us,  we  plainly 
ite  more  of  the  furface  in  one  cafe  than  in  the 
other.  There  are  alfo  other  fa^ts  which  clearly 
;prove  the  contrary  of  M.  du  Tour's  J^ypothefis. 

341.  With  refped  to  Angle  vifion  with  twoeyes» 
Dr  Hartley  ohfervee,  tiMt  the  optic  nerves  of 
>inen»  and  fiich  other  animals  as  look  the  fame 
^mxf  frith  both  eyes,  unite  in  the  €eiJa  turcuot  in  a 
4pnglion  pecidiar  to  themfelves ;  and  that  the  af- 
Jociatiiuis  between  the  fyncbronous  impreflions  on 
<tbe  two  retinas  muft  be  made  fooner  and  cement- 
#cd  ftronger  on  this  account ;  alfo  that  they  ought 
tto  have  a  much  greater  power  over  one  another's 
anuigeSy  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  And 
'thus  an  impreifion  made  on  the  right  eye  alone, 
iyy  a  fingle  objed,  may  propagate  itfelf  into  the 
•Im,  and  there  raife  up  an  image  almoft  equal  in 
•vividnefs  to  itfelf;  and  confequently  when  we  fee 
'With  ene  eye  only»  we  may>  however,  have  pic-' 
tures  in  both  eyes. 
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34  »•  A  curious  deception  tn  vifiOBt  arifing  from 
the  ufe  of  both  eyes,  was  obferved  and  accounted 
for  ^y  Dr  Smith.  It  is  a  common  obfervation, 
he  fays,  that  obje<5ts  feen  with  both  eyes  appear 
more  vivid  and  ftronger  than  they  do  to  a  fingle 
eye ;  efpecially  when  both  of  them  nre  equally 
good.  A  perfon'not  fhort^fightM  mayfoon  be 
convinced  of  this  fad,  by  looking  attentively  at 
objects  that  are  pretty  remote,  firft  with  one  eye» 
and  then  with  both.  This  obfervation  gave  occa- 
fion  to.  the  conftrudion  of  the  binoculai.  te- 
lescope, or  telefcope  for  both  eyes,  in  the^ufe 
of  which  the  phenomenon  is  ft  ill  more  ftriking. 
There  is  another  remarkable  phenomenon  obferv- 
able  with  this  inftrument.  In  the  foci  of  the 
two  telcfcopcs  there  are  two  equal  rings  as  ufttal, 
which  terminate  the  pictures  of  the  objeds  there 
formed,  and  confequently  the  vifible  area  of  the 
objeds  tbemfe^ves.  Thefe  equal  rings,  by  reafon 
of  the  equal  eye-glafl*es,  appear  equal,  and  equally 
diltant,  wlien  feen  feparately  6y  each  eye ;  but 
when  they  are  feen  with  both  eyes,  they  appear 
much  larger,  and  more  diftant  alfo ;  and  the  ob- 
jeds  feen  through  them  do  alfo  appear  much  lar- 
ger, though  circumfcribed  by  their  united  rings^ 
in  the  iame  places  as  when  they  were  feen  fepa- 
rately.  The  phenomenon  of  the  enlarged  circle 
of  the  vifible  area  in  the  binocular  telefcope^  may 
be  feen  very  plainly  in  looking  at  diftant  objeds 
though  a  pair  of  (pedacles,  removed  from  the 
eyes  about  4  br  5  inches,  and  held  tteady  at  that 
diftance.  The  two.  inoermoft  of  the  four  appa- 
rent rings,  which  hold  the  glafles,  will  then  appear 
in  one  larger  and  more  diftant  ring  than  the  two 
outermoft,  which  will  hardly  be  vifible  unlefs  the 
fpedacles  be  farther  removed. 

343.  A  curious  circiimftance,  relating  to  the  cf- 
fed  of  one  eye  upon  the  6ther,  was  noticed  by  M* 
JEpiNVS,^who  obferved,  that,  when  hewaa  look- 
ing through  a  hole  made  in  a  plate  of  metal,  about 
the  loth  part  of  a  line  in  diameter,  with  bis  left 
eye,  both  the  hole  itfelf  appeared  larger,  and  alfo 
the  field  of  view  feen  through  it  was  more  extend- 
ed, whenever  he  fhut  his  right  eye;  and  lK>th 
efTeds  were  more  remarkable  when  that  eye  was 
covered  with  his  hand.  He  found  confiderable 
difficulty  in  meafuring  this  augmentation  of  the 
apparent  diameter  of  the  hole»  and  of  the  field  of 
\\tw\  but  at  length  he  found,  that,  when  the  hole 
was  half  an  inch,  and  the  tablet  which  he  viewed 
through  it  was  three  feet  from  his  eye^  if  the  dia- 
meter of  the  field  when  both  his  eyes  were  open 
was  I,  it  became  i^  when  the  other  eye  was  fliut, 
and  nearly  a  when  his  hand  was  laid  upon  it. 
Upon  examining  this  phenomenon,  it  appeared  to 
depend  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  pc^il  of  csne 
eye  when  the  other  is  cksfed,  the  phyfical  or  ana- 
tomical caufe  of  which  he  did  not  pretend  to  af- 
fign ;  but  he  obferves,  that  it  is  wifely  appointed 
by  divine  Providence^  that  when  one  eye  fails,  the 
field  of  view  in  the  other  may  be  estended.  That 
this  effed  fhould  be  more  fenfible,  when  the  eye 
is  covered  with  the  hand,  is  owing,  be  obferves» 
to  the  eye-lids  not  being  impervious  to  the  light. , 
But  the  enlargement  of  the  pupil  does  not  enlarge 
the  field  of  view,  except  in  looking  through  a  hole, 
as  in  this  particular  caft ;  and  therefore  perfons 
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vbo  are  blind  of  one  eye  can  4erive  no  advantage 
from  this  circumftance. 

344.  A  great  deal  has  beep  written  by  Gaflendit 
Le  Clerc,  Muftchenbroeki  and  Du  Tour,  con* 
cemipg  the  place  to  which  we  refer  anfobje^ 
viewed  by  one  or  both  eyes.  But  the  nioft  fatis- 
hGtory  account  of  this  matter,  the  reader  will  find 
in  Dr  Wells's  Eflay  above  quoted. 

0/tAe  Afpbarancb  of  Objects  fien  tbroi^k 
Mbdia  o/'mPFfiBBNt  Forms. 

345.  For  the  more  eafy  apprehenfion  of  what 
lelates  to  this  fubjed*  we  Ihall  premife  the  five 
foUowin^  particulars>  which  either  have  been  aU 
ready  oientioned,  or  follow  from  what  has  been 
before  laid  down. 

346.  I,  That  as  each  point  of  an  object,  when 
viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  appears  in  its  proper 
place,  and  as  that  place  is  always  to  be  found  in 
the  Hoe  in  which  the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  rays  flow- 
ing fVom  it  enters  the  eye,  or  elfe  in  the  line 
which  Dr  Wells  calls  the  common  axis:  we 
hence  acquire  an  habit  of  judging  the  point  to  be 
fituated  in  that  line :  and,  becaufe  the  mind  is  un< 
acquainted  with  what  refra&ions  the  rays  fuffer 
betore  they  enter  the  eye,  therefore,  in  cafes 
where  they  are  diverted  from  their  natural  codrfe, 
by  paffing  through  any  medium,  it  judges  the 
point  to  be  in  that  line  produced  back,  in  which 
the  axia  of  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  firom  it  is  fitu- 
ated,  the  inlhint  they  enter  the  eye,  and  not  in 
that  it  vmt  in  before  refraAion.  We  fiiall  there^ 
fore,  in  what  follows,  fuppofe  the  apparent  place 
of  an  objeA,  when  feen  through  a  refrading  me- 
dium, to  be  fomewhere  in  that  line  produced 
backJHn  which  the  axis  of  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing 
from  it  proceeds  after  they  have  pafled  through 
the  medium. 

347.  II.  That  we  are  able  to  judge,  though  im- 
pei^^ly^  oi  the  diftance  of  an  objed  b^  the  de- 
gree of  divergency,  wherein  the  rays  flowing  from 
the  fame  point  of  the  objed  enter  the  pupil  of  the 
eye^  in  cafes  where  that  divergency  is  confider- 
able ;  but  becaufe,  in  what  follows,  it  will  be  he- 
ceflary  to  fuppofe  an  objed,  when  feen  through  a 
mediom  whereby  its  apparent  diftance  is  altered, 
to  appear  in  fbme  determinate  fituation,  in  thofe 
cafet  where  the  divei^ency  of  the  rays  at  their  en- 
trance into  the  eye  is  confiderable,  we  Will  fup- 
pofe the  objed  to  appear  where  thcke  lines  which 
they  defcribie  in  entering,  if  produced  b^ck,  would 
crofs  each  other:  though  it  muft  not  be  aflerted, 
that  this  is  the  precife  diftance ;  becaufe  the  bright- 
nefSt  diftindnefs,  and  apparent  magnitude  of  the 
objeft,  on  which  its  apparent  diftance  in  fome 
ToeaSute  depends,  wiil  alfo  fuffer  an  alteration  by 
the  refiradion  of  the  rays  in  paffing  through  that 
mediunu 

34g.  IlL  That  we  eftimate  the  magnitude  of 
an  dbit&  by  th^t  of  the  optica  angle. 

349.  IV.  That  vifion  is  the  brighter,  the  greater 
the  number  of  raysls  which  enter  the  pupil.  And, 

350.  V.  That,  in  fome  cafes^  the  apparent 
brightnefiB,  djftindnefs,  and  nugnitude  of  an  ob- 
ject, are  the  only  means  whereby  our  judgment  is 
determined  in  eftimating  the  diftance  of  it. 

35s.  Prof.  I.  An  c^jed  placed  within  a  me- 
dium terminated  by  a  plane  furface  on  that  fide 
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which  is  next  the  eye,  if  the  medium  be  denfer 
than  that  in  which  the  eye  is  (as  we  ihall  'always 
fuppofe4t  to  be  unlefs  where  the  contrary  is  ex« 
prefled),  appears  nearer  to  the  furface  of  the  me- 
dium than  it  is.  Thus,  if  A  be  a  point  of  an  ob-  ' 
jed  placed  vrithin  the  medium  BDCE  (jSg.  10. 
PL  ^54.)  and  A^  Ac  be- two  rays  proceeding  j^om 
thence,  thefe  rays  pafling  out  of  a  denfer  into  a 
rarer  medium,  will  be  refradteH  from  their  refpec- 
tive  perpendiculars  b  d,  cet  and  will  enter  the  eye 
at  H,  fuppofe  in  the  directions  6/,  rg:  let  then 
thefe  lines  be  produced  back  till  they  meet  in  Ft 
this  will  be  the  apparent  place  of  the  point  A : 
and  becaufe  .the  retraded  rays  bf,  eg  will  diverge 
more  than  the  incident  ones  kb%  Ac,  it  will  be 
nearer  to  the  points  b  and  e  than  the  point  A ; 
and  as  the  fame  is  true  of  each  point  in  the  ob- 
ject, the  whole  will  appear  to  an  eye  at  H,  near-  . 
er  to  the  fUrface  BC  than  it  is.  Hence  when  one 
end  of  a  ftraight  ftick  is  put  under  water,  and  the 
ftick  is  held  in  an  oblique  pofition,  it  appears 
bent  at  the  furface  of  the  water;  viz.  becaufe 
each  point  that  is  under  water  appears  nearer 
the  furface,  and  confequently  higher  than  it  is. 
Hence  alfo  ait  objed  at  the  bottom  of  a  veflel 
may  be  feen  when  the  VefTel  is  filled  with  water» 
though  it^be  fo  placed  with  refpedt  to  the  eye, 
that  It  cannot  be  feen  when  the  veflel  is  edipty. 
To  explain  this,  let  ABCD  {fig.  11.  PL  251.) 
reprefent  a  veflel,  and  let  E  be  an  objed  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  it.  This  objed,  when  the  veflel  is 
empty,  will  not  be  feen  by  an  eye  at  F,  becau& 
HB,  the  upper  part  of  the  veflel,  will  obftruA  the 
ray  £H ;  but  when  it  is  filled  with  water  to  the 
height  GH,'  the  ray  £K  being  refraded  at  the 
furface  of  the  water  into  the  line  KF,  the  eye  at 
F  fhall  fee  the  objed  by  means  of  that. 

^$%.  In  like  manner,  an  objed  fituated  in  the 
horizon  appears  above  its  true  plac&,  upon  ac- 
count of  the  refradion  of  the  rays  which  pro-     ' 
ceedfrom  it  in  their  paflage  through  the  atmo- 
fphere  of  the  earth.    For,  firft,  if  the  objedt  be 
fituated  beyond  the  limits  of  the  atmofphere,  its 
rays  in  entering  it  will  be  refradted  toward^  the 
po-pendicular;  that  is,  towards  a  line  drawn  iirom 
the  point  where  they  enter,  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  atmofphere:  and ' 
as  they  pafs  on,  they  wiH  be  continually  refradt-    • 
ed  the  fame  way,  becaufe  they  are  all  along  en- 
tering a  denfer  part,  the  centre  of  whofe  convexi-^ 
ty  is  ftill  the  fame  point)  upon  which  accounr 
the  line  they  defcribe  wUl  be  a  curve  bending    ^ 
'downwards ;  and  therefore  none  of  the  rays  that 
come  from  that  objed  can  enter  an  eye  upon  the 
furface  of  the  earth,  except  what  enter  theatmof- 
fphere  higher  than  they  need  to  do  if  they  could 
come  in  a  right  line  from  the  objed ;  confequent- 
ly the  objed  mull  appear  above  its  proper  place, 
adly,  if  the  objed  be  placed  within  the  atmofphere, 
the  cafe  is  ftill  the  fame;  for  the  rays  which  flow 
from  it  muft  continuatly  enter  a  denfer  medium 
whofe  centre  is  below  the  eye ;  and  therefore  be- 
ing refra^d  towards  the  centre,  that  is  down-     ' 
wards  as  before,  thofe  which  enter  the  eye  mufb 
neceflarily  proceed  as  irom  fome  point  above  the 
obje^;  wherefore  the  objed  will  appear  above 
its  proper  place.    Hence  the  fun,  moop,  and  ftars, 
appear  above  the  horizon,  when  they  ace  juft  be-     . 
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low  it;  and  higher  than  they  ought  to  do,  when 
they  are  above  it:  likewife  diftant  hills,  trees, 
&c.  feem  to  be  higher  than  they  are.  The  low- 
er thefe  objects  are  in  the  horizon,  the  greater  is 
the  obliquity  with  which  the  raya  which  flow* 
trom  thena  enter  the  atmofphere,  or  pafs  from 
the  rarer  into  the  denfer  parts  of  it ;  and  therefore 
they  appear  to  be  the  more  elevated  by  refradtion  ^ 
upon-whicb  account  the  lower  parts  of  them  are 
apparently  more  elevated  than  the  other.  This 
makes  their  upper  and  under  part^  feem  nearer 
than  they  are ;  as  is  evident  from  the  fun  and 
moon,  which  appear  of  an  oval  form  when  they 
are  in  the  horizon,  their  horitontal  diameters  ap» 
pearing  of  the  fame  length  they  would  do  if  the 
rays  fuffered  no  refraction,  while  their  vertical 
ones  are  ihortened  thereby. 

35S*  Prop.  II.  An  objed  feen  through  a  me* 
dium  terminated  by  plane  and  parallel  furfaces, 
appears  nearer,  brighter,  and  larger,  than  with 
the  naked  eye.  For  inftance,  let  AB  (Fig,  13.  PL 
CCLIII.)  be  the  objeft,  CDEF  the  medium,  and 
-GH  the  pupil  t>f  an  eye,  which  is  here  drawn  large 
to  preven£  confufion.  And,  ift,  Let  RK,  RL,  be 
two  rays  proceeding  from  the  point  R,  and  enter- 
ing the  denfer  medium  at  K  and  L;  thefe  rays 
will  here  by  refraction  be  made  to  diverge  lefs,  and 
to  proceed  afterwards,  fuppofe  in  the  lines  K/i, 
U.  At  a  and  ^,  vi^herc  they  pafs  out  of  the  deii- 
fer  medium,  they  will  be  as  much  refradted  the 
contrary  way,  proceeding  in  the  lines  ar,  bd^  pa- 
rallel to  their  firft  directions.  Produce  thefe  lines 
back  till  they  meet  in  e :  this  will  be  the  apparent 
place  of  the  point  R  ;  and  it  is  evident  from  the 
figure,  that  it  muft  be  nearer  the  eye  than  that 
point ;  and  becaufe  the  fame  is  true  of  all  other . 
pencils  flowing  from  the  objeCt  AB,  the  whole 
will  be  feen  in  the  (ituation  j^,  nearer  to  the  eye 
than  the  line  AB.  id,  As  the  rays  RK,  RL,  would 
not  have  entered  the  eye,  but  have  pafled  by  it  in 
the  diredions  Kr,  Lt,  had  they  not  been  refract- 
ed in  p'afling  through  the  medium,  the  objeCt'ap- 
pears  brighter.  3d,  The  rays  Ai>,  B/,  will  be  re- 
traded  at  h  and  i  into  the  lefs  converging  bk  and 
«7,  and  sX  the  other  furface  into  iM,  /M,  parallel 
to  AA  and  Bi  produced ;  fo  that  the  extremities 
of  the  objeCt  will  appear  in  the  lines  Mk  M/  pro- 
duced, viz.  in /and  ^,  and  under  as  large  an  angle 
/Mg,  as  the  angle  A^B  under  which  an  eye  at  q 
would  have  feen  it  had  there  been  no  medium  in- 
terpofed  to  refraCt  the  rays ;  and  therefore  it  ap- 
pears larger  to  the  eye  at  GH,  being  feen  through 
the  interpofed  medium,  than  otherwife  it  would 
have  done.  But  it  is  here  to  be  obferved,  that 
the  nearer  the  point  e  appears  to  the  eye  on  ac- 
count of  the  refraction  of  the  rays  RK,  RL,  the 
Shorter  is  the  image /^,  becaufe  it  is  terminated 
by  the  lines  M/  and  M^,  upon  which  account 
the  object  is  made  to  appear  lefs ;  and  therefore 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  an  objeCt  is  not  much 
augmented  by  being  feen  through  a  medium  of 
this  form.  It  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  the 
effect  of  a  medium  of  this  form  depends  wholly 
upon  its  thicknefs ;  for  the  diftance  between  the 
lines  Rr  and  ec^  and  confequently  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  points^  and  R,  depends  upon  the  length 
of  the  line  Ka.    Again,  the  diftance  between  the 
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lines  AM  and  /M  depends  on  the  length  of  the 
line  h  Jk ;  but  both  K  u  and  k  h  depend  on  the 
length  of  the  line  b  k;  but  both  K»  and  kb  de- 
pend on  the  diftance  between  the  furfacet  C£ 
and  I^,  and  therefore  the  effed  of  this  medium 
depends  upon  its  thicknefs. 

354.  Prop,  III.  An  objeCt  feen  through  a  con- 
vex lens,  appears  larger,  brighter,  and  more  dif- 
tant, than  with  the  naked  eye.  To  illuftrate  this, 
let  AB  {Jig,  Ut  pL  aj3.)  be  the  objea,  CD  the 
lens,  and  £F  the  eye.  i.  From  A  and  B»  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  object,  draw  the  lines  AYr,  BXr, 
eroding  each  other  in  the  pupil  of  the  eye ;  the 
angle  ArB  comprehended  between  thefe  lines  is 
the  angle  under  which  the  objeCt  would  be  feen 
with  the  naked  eye.  But  by  the  interpoiition  of 
a  lens  of  this  form,  whofe  property  it  is  to  render 
converging  rays  more  fo,  the  rays  AY  and  BX 
will  be  mauie  to  crofs  each  other  before  they  reach 
the  pupil.  There  the  eye  at  E  will  not  perceive 
the  extremities  of  the  objeCt  by  means  of  thefe 
rays,  for  they  will  pafs  it  without  entering,  but  by 
fome  others,  which  muft  fall  without  the  points 
Y  and  X,  or  between  them ;  but  if  they  fall  be- 
tween them,  they  will  Yy:  made  to  concur  foooer 
than  they  themfelves  would  have  done ;  and  there- 
fore, if  the  extremities  of  the  objed  could  not  be 
feen  by  them,  it  will  much  lefs  be  feen  by  thefe. 
It  remains  therefore,  that  the  rays  which  will  en- 
ter the  eye  from  the  points  A  and  B  after  refrac- 
tion, muft  fall  upon  the  lens  without  the  points 
Yand  X ;  let  the  rays,  then,  AO  and  BP  \x  foch. 
Thefe  after  refraction  entering  the  eye  at  r,  the 
extremities  of  the  objeCl  will  be  feen  in  the  linea 
rQ  rT  produced,  and  under  the  optic  angle 
Qr  V,  which  is  larger  than  ArB,  and  therefore 
the  apparent  magnitude  .of  the  objea  will  be  in- 
creafed.  ».  Let  GHI  be  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing 
from  the  point  G ;  as  it  is  the  property  of  this 
lens  to  render  diverging  rays  lefs  diverging,  pa- 
rallel, or  converging,  it  is  evident  that  fome  of 
thofe  rays,  which  would  proceed  on  to  F  and  £, 
and  mifs  the  eye,  were  they  to  fufler  no  refraction 
in  pafling  through  the  lens,  will  now  enter  it ;  by 
which  means  the  objed  will  appear  brighter.  3, 
As  to  the  apparent  diftance  of  the  objed,  that  will 
vary  according  to  the  fituation  of  it  with  refpeCt 
to  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  of  the  lens.  i.  Then, 
let  us  fuppofe  the  objed  placed  fo  much  nearer 
the  lens  than  its  focus  of  parallel  rays ;  that  the  re* 
fraded  rays  KB  and  LF,  though  rendered  lefs  di- 
verging by  pafling  through  it,  may  yet  have  a  con- 
fiderable  degree  of  divergency,  fo  that  we  may  ht 
able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  diftance  of  the  ob- 
jed thereby  J  in  this  cafe,  the  objed  ougl^  to 
appear  where  EK  FL  produced  back  concur; 
which,  becaufe  they  diverge  lefs  than  the  raysGH 
GI,  will  be  beyond  G,  that  is,  at  a  greater  dif- 
tance from  the  lens  than  the  objed  is.  But  be- 
caufe both  the  brightnefs  and  magnitude  of  the 
objed  will  at  the  fame  time  be  augmented,  pre- 
judice will  not  permit  us  to  judge  it  quite  fo  far 
off  as  the  point  where  thofe  lines  meet,  but  fome- 
where  between  that  point  and  its  proper  place,  a. 
Let  the  objed  be  placed  in  the  focus  of  parallel 
rays,  then  will  the  rays  KE  and  LF  become  pa- 
rallel ;  and  though  in  this  cafe  the  objed  would 
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appear  at  an  imxnenfe  diftaocC)  if  that  diftance 
were  to  be  judged  of  by  the  diredion  of  the  rays 
KB  and  LFy  yety  upon  account  of  the  brightnefs 
and  magnitude  of  it,  we  (ball  not  think  it  much 
farther  &om  us  than  if  it  were  feen  by  the  naked 
eye,  3.  If  the  objed  be  fituated  beyond  the 
focus  of  parallel  rays,  as  in  BA  {fig.  5.  pL  CCLV.) 
the  rays  flowing  from  thence  and  falling  npon  the 
lens  CD*  will  be  colle^ed  into  their  refpedive 
foci  at  a  and  bt  and  the  intermediate  points  my  »> 
&c.  and  will  there  form  an  image  of  the  objed 
AB ;  and  after  croffing  each  other  in  the  feveral 
points  of  it»  as  ezprefled  in  the  figure,  will 
pafs  on  diverging,  as  from  a  real  objed.  Now,  if 
an  e^e  be  fituated  at  e^  where  A  c» '  B  £9  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  the  extreme  points  of  the  objed, 
make  not  a  much  larger  angle  A  r  B  than  they 
would  do.  if  there  were  no  lens  interpofed,  and 
the  rays'  belonging  to  the  fame  pencil  do  not 
converge  fo  much  as  thofe  which  the  eye  would 
receive  if  it  were  placed  nearer  to  a  or  by  the  obje^» 
upon  thefe  accounts,  appearing  very  little  larger 
or  brighter  than  with  the  naked  eye,  is  feen  nearly 
in  its  proper  place;  but  if  the  eye  recedes  a  little 
way  towards  a  by  the  objed,  then  appearing  both 
brighter  and  hirger,  feems  to  approach  the  lens ; 
which  is  an  evident  proof  of  what  has  been  fo 
often  aifertedi  viz.  that  we  judge  of  the  diftance^ 
of  an  objed  in  fome  meafure  by  its  brightpefs 
and  inagnitude ;  for  the  rays  converge  the  more 
the  farther  the  eye  recedes  from  the  leni;  aqd 
therefore,  if  we  judge  of  the  diftance  of  the  objed 
by  the  dtredion  of  the  rays  which  flow  from  it, 
we  ought  in  this  cafe  to  conceive  it  at  a  greater 
diftance  than  when  the  rays  were  parallel,  or 
diverged  at  their  entrance  into  the  eye/ 

355.  That  the  objed  fhould  feem  to  approach 
the  lens  in  this  cafe,  waa  a  difiSculty  that  exceed- 
ingly puzzled  the  learned  Barrow,  and  which  he 
pronounces  infuperable,  and  not  to  be  accounted 
for  by  any  theory  we  have  of  vifion.  M.  Moli- 
MEux  alfo  leaves  it  to  the  folution  of  others,  as 
that  which  will^be  inexplicable,  till  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  vifive  faculty  be  obtained  by 
mortals.  They  imagined,  that  feeing  an  objea 
appears  farther  off,  the  lefs  the  rays  diverge  which 
fall  upon  the  eye,  if  they  ihonld  proceed  parallel  to 
each  other^  it  ought  to  appear  exceeding  remote  y 
and  if  they  ihonld  converge,  it  ihould  then  appear 
more  difbant  ftill ;  the  reafon  of  this  was,  becaufe 
they  looked  upon  the  apparent  place  of  an  objed, 
as  owing  only  to  the  direction  of  the  rays  wherever 
it  was,  and  not  at  all  to  its  apparent^  magnitude 
or  fplendour.  Perhaps  it  may  proceed  from  our 
judging  of  the  diftance  of  an  objed  in  fome  meafure 
by  its  magnitude,  that  that  deception  of  fight 
commonly  obferved  by  travellers  may  arife;  viz. 
that  upon  the  firft  appearance  of  a  building  larger 
than  ofaal,  as  a  cathedral  church  or  the  like,  it 
generally  feems  hearer  to  them  than  they  after- 
wards find  it  to  be.        * 

356.  PROB.  IV-  If  an  objed  be  placed  farther 
from  a  convex  lens  than  its  focus  of  parallel  rays, 
and  the  eye  be  fituated  farther  from  it  on  the 
other  fide  than  the  place  where  the  rays  of  the 
feveral  pencils  are  colleded  Into  their  refpedive 
foci,  the  obje^  appears  inverted,  and  pendulous 
ia  the  air,  between  the  eye  gnd  the  lens.    To 
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explain  this,  let  A3  (Fig.  5.  PL  CCtV.)  reprefent 
the  objedt,  CD  the  lens ;  and  let  the  rays  of  the 
pencil  ACJ)  be  colleded  in  dy  and  thofe  of  BCD 
in  by  forming  there  an  inverted  im^e  of  the 
obje^  AB,  and  let  the  eye  be  placed  in  F ;  it  is 
apparent  from  the  figure*  that  fome  of  the  refra^ed 
rays,  which  pafs  through  each  point  of  the  image, 
will  enter  the  eye  as  from  a  real  objed  in  that 
place;  and  therefore  the  objed  AB  will  appear 
there,  as  the  propofition  aflerts.  But  w^  are  fo 
little  accuftomed  to  fee  objeds  in  this  manner, 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  perceive  the  image  with 
one  eye ;  but  if  both  eyes  are  fituated  in  fbch  a 
manner,  that  rays  flowing  from  each  point  of  the 
image  may  enter  both,  as  at  G  and  H,  and  we 
dired  our  optic  axes  to  the  image,  it  is  eafy  to 
be  perceived.  If  the  eye  be  fituated  in  a  or  by  or 
very  near  them  on  either  fide,  the  object  appears 
exceedingly  confiifed ;  viz.  if  at  Jy  the  rays  which 
proceed  from  the  fame  point  of  the  objedt  con- 
verge fo  very  much,-  and  if  at  ty  they  diverge  |fo 
much,  that  they  cannot  be  collected  together  upon 
the  retina,  btit  fall  upon  it  as  if 'they  were  the 
axes  of  fo  many  diftind  pencils  coming  through 
every  point  of  the  lens;  wherefore  little  more 
than  one  fingle  point  of  the  objed  is  feen  at  a 
time,  and  that  appears  all  over  the  lens;  from 
whence  nothing  but  confufion  arifes.  If  the  lens 
be  fo  large  that  both  eyes  may  be  applied  to  it» 
as  in  h  and  i(,  the  objed  will  appear  double ;  for 
it  is  evident  from  the  figure,  that  the  rays  which 
enter  the  eye  at  h  from  either  extremity  of  the 
objed  A  or  B,  do  not  proceed  as  from  the  fame 
point  with  that  from  whence  thofe  which  enter 
the  other  at  t  feem  to  flow ;  the  mind  therefore 
is  here  deceived,  and  looks  upon  the  objed  as 
fituated  in  two  different  places,  and  therefore 
judges  it  to  be  doubtie. 

357.  Prop.  V.  An  objeft  feen  through  a  con- 
cave lens  appears  nearer,  fmaller,  and  lefs  bright* 
than  with  the  naked  eye.  Thus,  let  AB  (Jig,  17. 
fl.  CCLII.)  be  the  objea,  CD  the  pupil  of  an  eye, 
and  £F  the  lens.  Now,  as  it  is  the  property  of  a 
lens  of  this  form  to  render  diverging  rays  more 
fo,  and  converging  ones  lefs  fo,  the  diverging  rays 
GH,  GI,  proceeding  from  the  point  G,  will  be 
made  to  diverge  more,  and  fo  to  enter  the  eye  as 
from  fome  nearer  pdint  g;  and  the  rays  AH,  BI, 
which  converge,  will  be  made  to  converge  lefs, 
and  to  enter  the  eye  as  from  the  points  a  and  b  ; 
wherefore  the  objeds  will  appear  in  the  fituatioa 
agby  lefs  and  nearer  than  without  the  lens.  Farther, 
as  the  rays  which  proceed  from  G  are  rendered 
more  diverging,  fome  of  them  will  be  made  to  pafs 
by  the  pupi)  of  the  eye,  which  other  wife  would 
have  entered  it,  and  therefore  each  point  of  the 
objedt  will  appear  lefs  bright. 

358.  Prop.  VI.  An  objed  feen  through  a  po- 
lygonous  glafs,  that  is,  fuch  as  is  terminated  by 
feveral  plain  furfaces,  is  multiplied  thereby.  For 
inftance,  let  A  {fig.  1 1.  pL  CCLIV.Jbe  an  objed, 
and  BC  a  polygonous  glafs,  terminated  by  the 
plain  furfaces  BD,  D£,  &c.  and  let  the  fituation 
of  the  eye  F  be  fuch,  that  the  rays  AB,  being 
refraded  in  palling  through  the  glafs,  may  enter 
it  in  the  diredion  BF,  and  the  rays  AC  in  the 
direftion  CF.  Then  will  the  eye,  by  means  of  the 
former,  fee  the  objed  in  G|  and  by  the  latter  in  H ; 
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and  by  means  of  the  ray«  AJf  the  objed  will  ap» 
pear  aifo  in  its  proper  fididtion  A. 

Sect.  IVv  0/the  ReflectioH  o/Liqht^ 

359.  When  a  ray  of  light  fails  ppon  any  body, 
however  tranfparent,  the  whQle  of  it  never  palfes 
through  the  body,  but  ibme  part  is  always  driven 
bacl(  or  refiedc^l  from  it;  and  it  is  by  this  refleded 
light  that  all  bodies  which  have  no  light  of  their 
own  become  viiible  to  us.  .Of  that  part  of  the 
ray  which  enters,  another  part  is  alio  refieded 
from  the  fecond  furface,  or  that  which  is  fartheft 
from  the  luminous  body.  When  this  part  arrives 
again  at  the  firft  furface,  part  of  it  is  refleded 
back  from  that  furface ;  and  thoa  it  continues  to 
be  rcfl  «^t*d  between  the  Mo  furfaces,  and  to  pafs 
backwards  and  forwards  within  the  fubftance  of 
the  medium,  till  lome  part  is  totally  extinguiflied 
and  toft.  Befides  this  inconfiderable  quantity, 
howevt-r,  which  is  loft  in  this  manner,  the  fecond 
furface  often  reflects  much  more  than  the  firft ; 
infonuich,  that,  in  certain  pofitions,  fcarce  any 
ray^i  vrill  pafs  through  both  fides  of  'the  medium. 
A  very  confide:  able  quantity  is  alfo  unaccountably 
loft  or  extingui^ed  at  each  refledting  fur£u:e ;  in- 
fo nuch,  that  no  body,  however  tranfparent,  can 
tranfmit  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it ;  neither, 
though  it  be  ever  fo  weU  fitted  for  refiedioo,  wiU 
it  refled  them  all. 

^  X.  C^/^  Cause  ^Reflection.     . 

360.  The  reBedtion  of  hght  is  by  no  meant  lb 
eafily  accounted  for  as  the  refradion  of  the  fame 
fluid.  This  laft  n;iay  be  accounted  for  in  a  fatis- 
fadory  manner,  by  the  fuppofition  of  an  attractive 
power  diffufed  throughout  the  medium,  and  ex- 
tending a  very  little  way  beyond  it;  but  with 
regard  10  the  refledion  of  light,  there  feems  to  be 
no  fatisfadtory  hypothefis  hitherto  invented.  Of  the 
principal  opinions  on  this  fubjedt,  Mr  Rowning 
hath  given  the  following  account. 

361.  J.  It  was  the  opinion  of  phtlofophers, 
before  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  dtfcovered  the  contraiy, 
that  light  is  reflected  by  impinging  upon  the  fo^id 
parts  of  bodies.  But  that  it  is  not  fo,  is  clear  for 
the  following  reafons:  ift,  I«  is  not  refledked  at 
the  firft  furface  of  a  body  by  impmging  againft 
it ;  for,  in  order  to  the  due  and  regular  rcRedion 
of  light,  that  is,  that  the  reflefted  rays  (bould 
not  be  dtfperled  and  fcattered  one  from  another; 
there  ought  to  be  no  rafures  or  unevennefs  in  the 
reflecting  furfece  large  enough  to  bear  a  fenfible 

Sroportion  to  the  magnitude  of  a  ray  of  light; 
ccaufe,  if  the  furface  abounds  with  fuch,  the 
refleaed  rays  will  rather  be  fcattered  like  a  parcel 
of  pebbles  thrown  upon  a  rough  pavement,  than 
refleaed  with  that  regularity  with  which  light  is 
obferved  to  be  from  a  well-poliihed  furface.  rlow 
thofe  furfaces,  which  to  our  fcnfes  appear  pcr- 
fcdly  fmooth  aad  well  polifiied,  are  fa  from 
being  fo;  for  to  polifh  is  no  other Ihan  to  grind 
off  the  larger  eminences  and  protuberances  of  the 
metal  with  tjie  rough  and  fh^rp  particles  of  fandr 
emery,  or  putty,  whipb  muft  of  necefliiy  leavo 
behind  them  an  infinity  of  rafures  and  foatches, 
which,  though  inconfiderable  with  regard  to  the 
former  roughnefles,  and  loo  mimite  to  be  difcemed 
by  us,  muft  neverthelcfs  bear  a  large  proportion 
to,  if  not  vaftly  exceed,  the  magnitude  of  the 
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particles  of  light,  idly,  It  is  sot  refieded  at  the 
fecond  furface  by  impinging  againft  any  folid 
particles.  That  it  is  not  refleaed  by  immnging 
upon  the  folid  panicles  which  conftitute  thisfecood 
fu:£Bce,  is  fufBcientiy  clear  from  the  foregoing  ar- 
gument^ the  fecond  fnrfacet  of  bodies  being  as 
incapable  of  a  perfea  potifli  as  the  firft ;  and  it  is 
farther  confirmed  from  hence,  vis.  that  the 
quantity  of  light  refledted  dUkn  accoidiiig  to  the 
dtfterent  denfity  of  the  medhxm  behifld  the  body  ; 
and  that  it  is  not  refleded  by  impiDgmg  upon 
the  particles  which  conftitute  the  furface  of  the 
medium  behind  it,  is  evident,  becaufe  the  ftrongeft 
refleaion  of  all,  at  the  fecond  iuAcs  of  a  body,  ia 
when  there  is  a  vacuum  behhid  it.  , 

$6%.  II.  It  has  been  thought,  that  it  is  refleaed 
at  the  firft  furface  of  a  body,  by  a  repnlfive 
force  equally  diflbfed  over  it ;  alfd  at  the  fecond, 
by  an  attraaive  force,  x.  If  there  be  a  repnlfive 
force  diffufed  over  the  furface  of  bodies  that  re* 
pels  rays  of  light  at  all  times,  then,  fince.by  in- 
creating  the  obliquity  of  a  ray  we  dimiaiih  its 
perpendicular  force  (which  is  that  only  whereby 
it  muft  make  its  way  through  this  lepnlflve  force j^ 
however  weakly  ^hat  force  may  be  fuppofed  to 
aa,  rays  of  light  may  be  made  to  fall  with  fo  great 
a  degree  of  obliquity  on  the  refleaiog  fui%Kre, 
that  there  ftiall  be  a  total  refleaion  of  them  there, 
and  not  one  particle  of  light  be  able  to  make  its 
way  through,  whkh  is  contrary  to  obfanration ; 
the  refleaion  of  Kght  at  ttie  firft  furfiKx  of  a  tran- 
fparent body  being  never  total  to  any  bbliqatty 
whatever.  The  hypothefis  therefove  in  this  par- 
ticular muft  be  falfe.  ^  Asto  the  tefleaioQ  at 
the  ad  furface  by  the  attradive  force  of  the  body, 
this  may  be  confidered  in  two  refpeas :  xft.  When 
it  is  total ;  ad,  When  it  is  partial.  ift»  In  cafes 
where  the  refleaion  is  total,  the  caufe  is  undoubt- 
edly that  fame  attraaive  force  by  which  light 
would  be  refraaed  in  paflng  oat  of  tlie  feme 
body.  This  is  manifeft  from  that  analogy  wbich 
ia  obfervabte  between  the  refleaion  of  liglit  at 
this  fecond  forface,  and  its  refraakm  there.  For 
otherwife,  what  can  be  the  reafon  that  the  total 
refleaion  flkould  begro  jnft  vrken  the  obliquity  of 
the  incident  iny«  at  its  arrival  at  the  ad  ftirface,  is 
fuch  that  the  refraaed  angle  ought  to  be  a  nght 
one ;  or  when  the  ray,  were  it  not  to  sctnra  in 
refleaion,  ought  to  pafs  on  paraiid  ta  ttie  furface, 
without  going  from  it  ?  For  in  this  cafe  it  la 
evident;  that  it  ought  to  be  returned  by  this  very 
power,  and  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  angle  ex 
refleaion  fhaU  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
But,  adly,  as  to  the  refleaion  at  tbe  fecond  fnrfac^ 
when  it  ie  partial^  an  attradive  force,  nn^imlT 
fpread  over  it,  can  never  be  the  canfe  thereof. 
Becaufe  it  is  inconcetvvbte  that  the  fame  force, 
aaing  in  the  fame  circumftances  in  every  refpea, 
can  fometimes  reflea  the  violet  coloured  rays,  and 
tranfmit  the  red,  and  at  other  tifkes  reflea  the  red, 
and  tranfmit  the  violet.  But  this  objeaion  is  not 
valid ;  for  in  each  colour,  the  reffeaion  takes  place 
at  that  angle,  and  no  other,  where  the  rcffraaion 
of  tifat  TBy  would  make  it  parallel  to  the  pofterior 
furface. 

363.  This  partial  refleaion  and  r^fraaion  is  a 
great  dif&:Uity  in  all  the  attempts  whirb  have 
been  made  to  give  a  mechanical  expIanMion  of 

the 
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the  pheaomena  of  optics.    It  is  equally  a  defide- 
ratum  in  that  explanation  which  was  propofcd    y 
HuvGSNS,  andyfince  his  time  revived  by  Eulcr, 
by  meaos  of  the  undulations  of  a^n  elaftic  fluid, 
although  a  vague  confideration  of  undulatory  mo> 
tion««  feems  to  offer  a  very  fpecious  analogy.    But 
a  rigU  application  of  fuch  knowledge  as  we  have 
acquired  of  fuch  motions*  will  convince  any  un- 
.prejudiced  mathematician,  that  the  phenomena  of 
undulation  are  efl^tially  diflimilar  to  the  pheno- 
mena of  light.     The  infledtion  of  light»  and  its 
idraAion,  equally  demonftrate  that  light  is  aSed 
OB  hy  moving  forces  m  a  dircdion  perpendicular 
to  the  furface ;  and  it  is  equally  demonftrable  that 
fuch  forces  muft,  in  proper  circumftances,  pro- 
duce refledions  precifely  fuch  as  we  obferve.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  fhow  how  there  can  be  forces 
which  produce  both  reflection  and  refra^ion,  in 
ch-cumftances  which  are  fimiiac.  Thefadt  is,  that 
fuch  effeds  are  produced  ;  the  firft  logical  infer- 
ence, is*  that,  with  refpedt  to  the  light  which  is 
refle^cdy  and  that  wl\ich  is  refracted,  the  oircum- 
ftances  are  00/  fimilar ;  and  our  attention  fhould 
be  direded  to  the  difcovery  of  that  diflilmilarity. 
All  the  phenomena  of  combined  reflexion  and  re- 
fradion  ihould  be  examined  and  clafled  according 
to  thei^  gttoeralityt  not  doubting  but*that  thefe 
points  of  refemblance  will  lead  to  the  difcovery 
<»f  their  caufes.     Now  the  experiments  of  Mr 
Bouguer  (how,    that  bodies  difier  extrentely  in 
their  powers  of  thus  feparatingi light  by  reflexion 
and  rcfiradion,  fome  of  them  refle^ing  much  more 
at  a  given  angjle  than  others.    It  is  not  therefc^e 
•  gtfwrai  p^rty  of  light  to  be  partly  reflected 
and  partly  retraced,  but  a  dtJHndive  property  of 
differemi  bodies :  and  (ince  we  fee  that  they  pof- 
&!•>  it  in  different  degrees*  we  are  authorifed  to 
conclude  that  fome  bodies  may  want  it  altogether. 
We  may  therefore  expe^  fome  fuccefs  by  coufi- 
denn-^  bow  bodies  are  affeded  by  light,  as  wel| 
as  how  light  is  aife^ed  by  bodies.     Now,  in  ail 
the  pheiKMnena  of  the  material  world  we  find  bo- 
dies coDiteded  by  mutual  forces.     We  know  no 
cafe  where  a  body  A  tends  towards  a  body  B,  or« 
in  common  language,  is  attraded  by  it,  without, 
at  the  laaie  time,  ihe  body  B  tending  towards  A. 
Tnis  is  obierved  in  the;  pheaomena  of  magoetilm, 
eledrictty^  gravitation,  corpufcular  attraction,  im- 
pulfe,  8ccm    We  (hould  therefore  conclude  from 
^^It^Ky*  that   as  bodies  change  the  motion  of 
light,  light  alio  changes  the  motion  of  bodies; 
and  that  the  particles  near  the  furtace  are  put  in- 
to vibration  by  the  paflage  of  light  through^imong 
them. 

3^4.  It  is  clearly  underJftood»  that  in  all  motions 
of  vibrationi  fuch  as  the  ntotions  of  pendulums, 
there  is  a  moment  when  the  body  is  in  its  natural 
fituatioo,  as  when  the  pendulum  is  in  the  vertical 
line.  This  inaj  happen  in  the  fame  inftant  in  each 
atom  of  the  traofparcnt  body.  The  particles  uf 
li^'bt  which  then  come  within  the  fphere  of  action 
may  be  wholly  rei]<;^ted ;  in  the  next  moiuent, 
particles  of  light  in  the  very  fiiuation  of  the  firft 
may  be  relraded.  Then  will  arife  a  feparatron 
of  light ;  and  as  this  will  depend  on  the  manner 
in  which  the  particles  of  bodies  are  agitated  i)y  it 
during  its  paflage,  apd  as  this  again  will  depend 
on  the  nature  of  the  body*  that  is  on  the  law  of 
Y#L.  XVI.  Part  Ur 


a<5tion  of  thofe  forces  which  connect  the  particles 
With  each  other,  and  with  the  particles  of  light» 
it  will  be  different  in  different  bodies.  But  in  all 
bodies  there  will  be  this  geheral  refemblance,  that 
the  feparation  will  be  moft  copious  in  great  obli- 
quities of  incidence,  which  gives  the  repuifive 
forces  more  time  for  action,  while  it  diteimfhes 
the  perpendicular  force  of  the  light.  Such  a  re» 
femblance  between  the  phenomena  and  the  legiti- 
mate confequences  of  the  affumption,  (the  agiia- 
tion  of  the  parts  of  the  body),  gives  us  fome  au- 
thority for  afligning  this  as  the  caufe;  nor  can  the 
a/Tumption  be  called  gratuitous*  To  fuppufe  that 
the  particles  of  the  tranfp^irent  body  are  not  thiu 
agitated^  would  be  a  moil  gratuitous  cotitr.ulic- 
tion  of  a  law  of  nature  to  which  we  knovv  no 
other  exception.  Thus  the  objedtion  raifed  in 
§  255.  is  obviated,  becaufe  the  refied  on  and  re- 
fra^ion  are  not  here  conceived  as  iimultaneous» 
but  as  exceffive.  ' 

365.  III.  Sofhe,  being  apprehenfivr  of  the  in- 
fumciencf  of*  a  repuifive  and  attractive  force  dif- 
fiifcd  over  the  furtaccs  of  bodies,  and  A<5ling  uni- 
formly, have  fuppofcd,  that,  by  the  adtion  of  light 
upon  the  furface  of  bodies,  the  matter  of  xl)ere 
bodies  is  put  into  an  u^idulatory  motion ;  and  that 
where  the  furface  of  it  is  fnt)fiding,  light  is  tranf- 
mitted,  and  in  thofe  places  where  it  is  rifing,  light 
is  refleded.  But  to  overlouk.  the  ol^jedtions  w^ich 
we  have  juft  made  to  this  theory  of  undulaiion^ 
we  have  only  to  obferve,  that,  were  it  admnied, 
it  feems  not  to  advance  us  one  jot  farther  ;  for  in 

*thofe  cafes,  fuppofc  where  red  is  refledted,,  and 
violet  tranfmiited,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that  the 
red  impinges  only  on  thofe  p-irts  when  the  .waves 
are  rifing,  and  the  violet  when  they  are  fubfi- 
ding  ? 

366.  IV.  The  next  hypothefis  to  be  taken  no- 
tice of,  is  that  remarkable  one  of  Sir  Ifaac  New- 
ton's, fits  of  eofy  rffl  3 ion  and  tranfinifflont  whi.ch 
we  (bait  now  explain  and  examine  That  author 
is  of  opinion,  tha'  li^^ht,  in  its  paflTaj^e  from  the  lu- 
minous body,  is  difpof^d  to  be  alternately  refled- 
ed  by  and  tranfmitted  through  any  refracting 
furface  it  may  meet  with  ;  tftat  thefe  difpofitions 
(which  he  calls ;2^j  o/ea/jf  reJle3ion  and  eofy  tranf- 
mi/jfion)  return  fiicceffively  at  equal  intervals  ;  and 
that  they  arc  communicated  to  it  at  its  firft  emif- 
fion  out  of  the  lumin».'U8  body  it  proceeds  from, 
probably  by  fome  v^  ry  fubtile  and  elaftic  fubiuice 
diffufed  through  the  univtrfe,  in  the  following 
manner:  As  bodies  falling  into  water,  or  pafting 
through  the  air,  caufe  uiuiulations  in  each,  (o  the 
rays  of  light  may  excite  vibrations  in  this  elaftic 
fubftance ;  the  quicknefs  of  which  vibrations  de* 
pending  on  the  elafticity  of  the  medium,  (as  the 
quicknefs  of  the  vibrations  in  the  air,  which  pro- 
pagate found,  depend  folely  on  the  elafticity  of 
the  air,  and  not  upon  the  qaicknefs  of  thofe  In  the 
founding  body),  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  it- 
may  be  quicker  than  that  of  the  rays:  and  there- 
fore, when  a  ray,  at  the  inftant  it  impinges  upoa 
any  furface,  is  in  that  part  of  a  vibration  of  this 
elaftic  fubftance  which  confpires  with  its  motion, 
it  may  be  eafily  tranfmitted  ;  and  when  it  is  in 
that  part  of  a  vibration  which^s  contrary  to  its 
motion,  it  may  be  refleft'ed.  He  farther 'fuppoles^ 
that  wiicn  light  tails  upon  the  furface  of  a  body« 
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if  it  be  not  in  a  fit  of  eafy  tranfmUTion,  every  ray    fituated,  in  the  (ame  plane ;  confequentiy  the  rc- 
is  there  put  into  one,  fo  that  when  they  come  at    fleded  rays  will  have  the  lame  degree  of  itocUtja- 


the  other  fule,  (for  this  elaftic  fubflahce,  eafily 
pervading  the  pores  of  bodies,  is  capable  of  the 
famt   vibrations  within  the  body  as  without  it), 
the  rays  of  one  colour  (ball  be  in  a  fit  of  ea(y 
tranfmifflon^  and  thofe  of  another  in  a  fit  of  eafy 
reflection,  according  to  th?  thicknefs  of  the  body, 
>rhe  intervals  of  the  fits  being  tiifFerent  in  rays  of  a 
different  kind.     This  fcenns  to  account  for  the 
different  colours  of  the  bubble  and  thin  plate  of 
air  and  water,  as  is  obvious,  and  Ukewife  for  the 
refledlion  of  Hght  at  the  ft  cond  furface  of  a  thick- 
er body ;  for  the  light  reflected  from  thepce  is  al- 
fo  obferved  to  be  coluurM,  and  to  form  rings  ac- 
cording to  the  different  thicknefs  of  the   body, 
when  not  intermixed  and  confounded  with  other 
light,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  experi- 
ment.   If  a  piece  pf  glafs  be  ground  concave  on. 
one  fide,  and  convex  on  the  other,  both  its  con- 
cavity and  convexity  having  one  com moif  centre ; 
and  if  a  ray  of  light  be  made  to  pafs  through  a. 
fmall  hole  in  a  pit^ce  of  paper  held  in  that  com- 
mon centre,  and  be  permitted  to  fall  on  the  glafs ; 
belides  thofe  rays  which  are  regularly  refiedted 
back  to  the  hole  again,  there  will  be  others  refledt- 
ed  to  the  paper,  and  form  coloured  rings  fur- 
rounding  the  hoWt  not  unlike  thole  occafioned  by 
the  refledHon  of  light  from  thin  plates.  % 

^7.  It  is  with  reludtance,  that  we  venture  to 
call  in  queftion  any  dodtrine  of  Newton ;  but  to 
his  theory  of  reflexion  there  is  this  infuperable 
objedion,  that  it  explains  nothing,  unlefs  the  caufe 
of  the  fits  of  more  eafy  refiedtion  and  tranfmifiion^ 
be  held  as  legitimate ;  namely,  that  thet/  anprodi^ 
eed  by  the  undulationj  of  another  dafiicfltddy  incom* 
parahly  more  fubtiU  than  Hghty  ading  upon  it  in 
the  way  of  impulfe.  The  fits  themfelves  are  mat- 
ters offaSi  and  no  way  different  from  what  we 
have  endeavoured  to  account  for ;  but  to  admit 
this  theory  of  them,  would  be  to  tranfgrefs  every 
rule  of  philofophizing,  as  we  have  ihowa  them  to 
be  fufceptible  of  explanation  from  acknowledged 
•ptical  laws. 

§  1.  Of  the  Laws  of  Reflbctioh. 
568.  The  fundamental  law  of  the  refiedtion  of 
Bght,  is,  that  in  all  cafes  the  angle  of  refiedtion  is 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  This  is  found 
by  experiment  to  be  the  cafe,  and,  befides,  may  be 
demonitrated   mathematically  from  the  laws  of 


tion  to  each  other  that  their  incident  ones  have^ 
from  whatever  part  of  the  lurface  they  arc  re- 
fleded.      , 

370.  II.  Parallel  rays  refledled  from  a  concave 
furface  are  rendered  converging.— To  illaffrate 
this,  let  AF.  CD,  EB,  {fig.  6.  PL  CCLV.>  rcprefcnt 
3  parallel  raysfjilUng  upon  the  concave  lurface  FB, 
whofe  centre  is  C.  To  the  pomtbF  ai.d  B  draw 
the  lines  CF,  CBi  thefe,  being  drawn  fro!n  the 
centre,  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  lurfac^  at  thofe 
points.  The  incident  ray  C  D,  alfo  paifing  through 
the  centre,  will  be  peipe  jdicular  to  the  furface,  and 
therefore  will  return  after  refledion  in  the  lame 
line ;  but  the  oblique  rays  AF  and  EB  will  be  re- 
fledted  into  the  lines  FM  and  BM,  fituated  on  the 
contrary  fide  of  their  refpedrive  perpendiculars 
CF  and  CB.  They  will  therefore  proceed  con» 
verging,  after  refiedtion  towards  fome  points  as  M^ 
in  the  line  CD. 

571.  m.  Converging  rays,  falling  on  the  like 
furface,  are  made  to  converge  more- — For,  every 
thing  remaining  as  above,  let  GF,  HB,  be  the  in- 
cident rays.  Now,  becaufe  thefe  rays  have  lar- 
ger angles  of  incidence  than  the  parallel  ones  AP 
and  EB  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  their  angles,  of  re- 
fiedtion will  alfo  be  larger  than  thofe  of  the  others : 
they  will  therefore  couverge  after  rofleaion,  fup- 
pofe  in  the  lines  FN  and  BN,  having  their  point 
of  concourfe  N  farther  from  the  pomt  C  than  Mf 
that  to  which  the  parallel  rays  AF  and  EB  con- 
verged in  the  foregoing  cafe ;  and  their  precifc 
degree  of  convergency  will  be  greater  than  that 
wherein  they  converged  before  refiedtion. 

37a.  IV.  Diverging  rays  falling  upon  the  like 
furface,  are,  after  refiedtion,  parallel,  divencing, 
or  converging.  If  they  diverge  from  the  focus 
of  parallel  rays,  they  then  become  parallel ;  if 
from  a  point  nearer  to  the  furface  than  that, 
they  will  diverge*  but  iti  a  lefs  degree  than  before 
refiedtion;  if  from  a  point  between  that  and  the 
centre,  they  will  converge  after  refledion,  and 
that  to  fome  point  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the 
centre,  but  fituated  farther  from  it  than  the  point 
from  which  they  diverged.  If  the  incident  rays^ 
diverge  from  a  point  beyond  the  centre,  the  re^ 
fledted  ones  will  converge  to  one  on  the  other 
fide  of  it,  but  nearer  to  it  than  the  point  they  di- 
verged from ;  and  if  they  diverge  from  the  cen- 


percuffion  in  bodies perfedtly  elaftic.  The  axiom  tre,  they  will  be  refledted  thither  again^  i.  Let 
therefore  holds  good  in  every  cafe  of  refiedtion,  them  diverge  in  the  lines  MF,  MB,  proceeding 
whether  it  be  from  plane  lurfaces  or  fpherical    from  NJ,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays ;  then,  as  the 


vnes,  and  whether  they  arfe  convex  or  concave ; 
and  hence  tlie  7  following  propofitions,  relating  to 
the  refiedtion  of  light  from  plane  and  fpherical 
fhrfacea,  may  be  deduced  : 

369,  I.  Rays  of  light  refledted  from  a  plane  fur- 
face have  the  feme  degree  of  inclination  to  one 
another  that  their  refpedtiye  incident  ones  have.*- 
For  the  angle  of  rcfiedtioii  of  each  ray  l>eing  equal 
to  that  of  its  refpedtive  incident  one,  it  is  eiudent, 
that  each  -rcfledleir  ray  win  have  the  fame  degree 
of  inclination  to  that  portion  of  the  Airface  from 
whence  it  is  refledted^  tiiat  its  incident  one  has: 
but  it  is  here  foppofed,  that  all  thofe  portions  of 
^itiPacefroo^  whence  tlie  rays  are  refieded,  sur& 


parallel  rays  AF  and  EB  were  refleAed  into  the 
lines  FM  and  BM  (by  Prop.  II.),  thefe  rays  will 
now  on  the  contrary  be  refledted  into  them*  a. 
Let  them  diverge  from  N,  a  |>oint  nearer  to  the 
furface  than  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  they  will 
then  be  refledled  jnto  the  diverg'mg  lines  FG  and 
BH,  which  the  incident  rays  GF  and  HB  defcrib* 
ed,  that  were  flaewn  to  ht  refledted  into  them  in 
the  foregoing  propofition;  but  the  degree  where- 
in they  diverge  will  be  lefs  than  that  wherejn  they 
diverged  before  refiedtion.  y  Let  them  proceed 
diverging  f^om  X,  a  point  between  the  focus  of  pa- 
rallel rays  and  the  centre  \  they  then  make  lefs 
anglea  of  incidence  than  the  rays  MF  aod  MB» 

which 
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which  became  parallel  byt'efle^tion :  they  will  con- . 
fequently  have  lefs  angies  of  reflexion,  and  pro- 
ceed tberefiire  converging  towards  fome  point*  as 
Y;  whicb  point  will  always  fall  on  the  contrary  fide 
of  the  centre*  bec;iafe  a  refleAed  ray  always  falls 
on  the  contrary  fide  of  the^rpendicular*  withre* 
fpedt  to  that  on  Which  its  incident  one  falls ;  and 
of  confeqoence  it  will  be  farther  diftant  from  the 
centre  thn  X-  4.  If  the  incident  ones  diverge 
from  Y,  they  will,  a»ter  reflediion*  converge  to  X ; 
tbofe  which  were  the  incident  rays  in  the  former 
cafe  being  the  reflected  ones  in  this  And  laftly» 
5.  If  the  incident  rays  proceed  from  the  centre* 
they  fall  in  with  their  reipedtive  perpendiculars ; 
and  for  that  reafon  are  reflected  thither  again. 

373-  V.  P^iraliel  rays  reflected  from  a  convex 
fniface  are  rendered  diverging. -^For,  let  AB,  GD, , 
EF,  (^fg.  7.  PL  CCLV. )  be  three  parallel  raysfall- 
ing  upon  the  convex  furface  BF«  whofe  centre  of 
co:ivex*ty  is  C»  and  let  one  of  them,  viz.  GD,  be 
perpendicular  tothe  furface.  Through  B,  D, and 
F,  the  points  of  reflexion,  draw  the  lints  CV,  CG, 
and  CT ;  which,  becaufe  they  pafs  through  the 
centre,  will  be  perptrndicular  to  tl\^  ftrtace  at 
thefe  points.  The  incident  ray  GO,  being  per- 
I»en«^icular  to  the  furface,  will  return,  after  reflec- 
tion, in  the  lame  line,  but  the  oblique  ones  AB 
and  £F*  in  the  lines  BK  and  FL,  iituated  on  the 
contrary  nde  of  their  refpedtive  perpendiculars 
BV  and  FT.  They  will  thert-fore  diverge,  after 
tefle^ioD,  as  from  fome  p^^int  M  ,in  the  line  OY^ 
produced ;  and  this  point  will  be  in  the  middle 
between  D  and  C. 

374.  VI.  Diverging  rays  reflededfrom  th;:  like 
furface  are  rendered  more  diverging. — For,  every 
thing  remaining  as  above,  let  GB,  GF,  be  the  in- 
cident rays.  Thefe  haviQg  larger  angleb  of  inci- 
dence than  the  parallel  ones  AB  anii  £F  in  the 
preceding  cafe,  their  angles  of  refledtioii  will  alio 
be  farger  than  theirs ;  they  will  therefore  diverge 
after  refledion^  fuppofe  in  the  lines  BP  and  FQ, 
as  from  fome  point  N,  fart  her  from  C  than  the 
point  M ;  and  the  degree  wherein  they  will  di- 
verge will  be  greater  than  that  wherein  they  diver- 
ged  before  reflexion. 

'  375.  YII.  Converging  rays,  refleded  from  the 
like  furface*  are  parallel,  converging,  or  diverg- 
ing. If  they  tend  towards  the  focus  of  paralM 
rays*  they  then  become  parallel ;  if  to  a  point 
nearer  the  furface  than  that*  they  converge,  but 
in  a  lefs  degree  than  before  reflcdion ;  if  to  a 
point  between  that  and  the  centre,  they  will  di- 
verge after  refledion,  as  from  fome  point  on  the 
contrary  fide  of  the  centre,  but  fituated  farther 
from  it  than  the  point  they  converged  to.  If  the 
incideot  rays  converge  to  a  point  beyond  the  cen- 
tre, the  refieded  ones  will  diverge  as  from  one  on 
the  contrary  fide  v>f  it*  but  nearer  to  it  than  the 
point  to  which  the  incident  ones  converged  *  and 
if  the  incident  rays  convei^ge  towards  the  centre, 
the  reflcAed  ones  will  proceed  as  from  thence. 
I.  Let  them  converge  in  the  lines  KB  and  LF, 
tending  towards  M,  the  focus  of  parallel  rays ; 
then,  as  the  parallel  rays  AB,  £F  were  jrefleCted 
into  the  lines  BK  and  FL,  (by  Prop.  V.)  thofe 
rays  will  now  on  the  contrary  be  reflected  into 
tQem.    %.  Let  them  convetge  in  the  lines  PB*  QF, 
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tending  towards  N,  a  point  nearer  thefurface  than 
the  focus  of  pamltel  rays,  they  will  then  be  re- 
fl,e^ed  into  the  converging-  Jines  BG  and  FG|  in 
which  the  rays  GB,  GF  proceeded,  that  were 
(hown  to  be  reflected  into  them  by  the  laft  pro- 
potition  ;  but  the  degree  wherein  they  will  con- 
verge will  be  lefs  than  that  wherein  they  conver- 
ged before  .refiedion.  3.  Let  them  converge  in  ^ 
the  lines  RB  and  SF  proceeding  towards  X,  a  '  ' 
point  between  the  fttcus  of  par;iilel  rays  and  the 
centre ;  their  angles  of  incidence  will  then  be  lefs 
than  thofe  of  the  rays  KB  and  LF,  which  became 
parallel  afrer  refiediou :  their  angles  of  refledion 
will  therefore  l>e  lefs;  on  which  account  they 
mult  neceflariiy  diverge*  fuppofe  in  the  lines  BH  \ 
and  FI,  from  fome  point,  as  Y ;  which  point  ( by 
Prop.  IV.)  will  fall  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the 
centre  with  refped  to  X,'and  will  be  farther  from 
it  than  ^that.  4  If  the  incident  ray  tend  towarda 
Y,  theVefleded  ones  will  diverge  as  from  X; 
thofe  which  were  the  incident  ones  in  one  cafe 
being  the  refitted  ones  in  the  other.  5.  La(lly| 
if  tUe  mcidtiit  rays  converge  towarda  the  centre, 
they  fall  in  with  their  refpcdive  pcrfJendiCUiars; 
on  which  account  they  proceed  after  reBedion  as 
from  the  centre. 

376.  In  fome  'cafes  there  is  a  very  great  reflec* 
tion  trom  the  fecond  furface  of  a  tranfparent  bo- 
dy     The  degree  of  inclination  neceffary  to  caufe 
a  total  reflexion  of  a  ray  at  the  fecond  fnrface  of 
a  medium,  is  that  which  requires  that  the  retrac- 
ted angle  (fuppofing  the  ray  to  pafs  out  there) 
ihould  be  equal  to  or  greater  than  a  ri^ht  one ;    \ 
and   confequentiy  it   depends  on  the  refradive 
power  of  the  medium  through  which  the  ray 
pafies*  and  is  therefore  different  in  different  me- 
dia.    Wtien  a  ray  paffes  through  glalVfurrounded 
with  air*  and  is  inclined  to  its  fecond  furface  un- 
der an  angle  of  4»°  or  more,  it  will  be  A^holly  re* 
flefted  there.    For,  as  11  is  to  17  (the  ratio  ot  re- 
fradion  out  of  giafs  uito  air),  fo  is  the  luie  of  aa 
angle  of  41°  to  a  4th  number  that  will  exceed  the 
fine  of  a  right  angle.    Hence  it  follows,  that  when 
a  ray  of  light  arrives  at  the  ad  furface  of  a  tran- 
fparent  instance,  with  as  great  or  a  greater  de- 
gree of  obliquity  than  that  which  is  neceifary  to 
n»ake  a  total  reflexion,  it  will  there  be  all  rt  lurn- 
e,d  back  to  the  firlt:  and  if  it  proceeds  towards 
that  with  as  great  an  obUquity  as  it  did  to^^arda 
the  other,  (which  it  will  do  if  the  furfaces  otlthe 
medium  be  parallel  to  each  other),  it  will  there 
be  all  refle?aed  again,  &c.  and  will  theretbre  ne- 
ver get  out,  but  pafs  from  fi  le  to  fide,  till  it  be 
wholly    fuffocated    and  16ft  within  the  body. — 
Hence  arifes  an.  inquiry*  how  it  happens,  that 
light  faUing  very  obi.quely  upon  a  glrfla  window 
from  without,    (houid  be  traufmiited   into  Ibe 
room?    In  anfwer*  it  mult  be  confidered,  that 
however  obliquely  a  ray  falls  upon  the  furface  of 
any  medium  whofe  fides  are  parallel,  (as  thofe  of 
the  glafs  in  a  window  are),  it  will  fuller  luch  a 
degree  of  refrattion  in  entering'  there,  that  it  ihall 
fall  upon  the  fecond  with  a  lels  ob  iquity  than 
that  which  is  neceffary  to  caufe  a  total  reHcdion- 
For  inftance,  let  the  medium  be  glals,  a«  luppofed 
in  the  prefeur  cafe :  then,  as  17  is  to  xl,  (the  ra- 
tio of  refraction  out  of  air  into  glafs),  fo  is  the  fine 
Ccc  %  oi 
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Of  the  larg^ft  angle  of  incidence  with  which  a  ray 
can  fall  upon  any  furface,  to  the  fine  of  a  iefs 
angle  thaw  that  of  total  refleftion.  And  there^ 
fore,  if  the  fides  of  the  glafp  be  parallel,  the  obli- 
quity with  which  a  ray  fjvUs  upon  the  firft  fuf- 
fece  cannot  be  fo  great  but  that  it  (hall  pafs  the 
fecond  without  fuffering  a  total  reflexion  there^ 
When  light  pafles  out  of  a  derfer  into  a  rarer 
mediunri,  the  nearer  the  fecond  tnedium  approaches 
the  firft  in  denfity  (or,  more  properly,  in  its  re- 
fra^ive  power%  the  lefs  of  it  will  be  refrafted  in 
palling  from  one  to  the  other  f  and  when  their 
reflating  powers  are  equal,  all  of  it  wiU  p|fH  in- 
to the  fecoud  medium.  The  above  prop«^fition« 
nay  be  all  mathematically  demonftrated  in  the 
following  manner : 

377.  Prob,  I.  Of  th^  reflexion  of  rays  from  a 
plai.e  furface.  '*  When  rays  fall  upon  a  plane 
furface,  if  they  diverge,  the  focus  of  the  refli-dled 
rays  will  be  at  the  fame  diftance  behind  the  fur* 
face  that  the  radiant  point  is  before  it :  if  they 
.converge,  it  will  be  at  the  fame  diftM)ce  before 
the  furtace  that  the  imaginary  focus  of.  the  inci- 
dent rays  is  behind  it."  This  propofition  admits 
of  two  cafes. 

378  Case.  I.  Of  diverging  rayp,  Demonflration. 
Let  AB,  AC,  (fif(.  8.  PL  CCLV.)be  two  cfivergirg 
jays  incident  on  the  plane  furface  DB,  the  c»ne 
perpendicularly,  the  other  oMiqueh  :  the  per- 
pendicuar  one  AB  will  be  reflected  to  A  pro- 
Cee^^hng  as  from  fome  point  in  the  line  A  B  pro- 
duced;  the  oblique  ore  AC  will  be  receded  into 
fortie  line  as  CF,  fuch  thai  the  point  G,  wlhere 
the  line  FG  produced  interfedts  the  line  AB  pro. 
•duced  a^fo,  (hall  be  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the 
fu»-tace  DE  with  the  radfant  A.  For  the  perpen- 
dicular CH  being  drawn,  ACH  and  HCF  will  be 
the  angles  of  incidence  and  refl»  dtion ;  which  be- 
ing equal,  their  complement b  ACB  and  FCE  are 
fo  too ;  but  the  angle  BCG  is  equal  to  FCE,  as 
being  vertical  to  it:  therefore  in  the  triangles 
ABC  and  GBC  the  angles  at  C  are  equal,  the  fide 
BC  is  common,  and  the  angles  at  B  are  alfo  equal 
to  each  other,  as  being  right  ores ;  therefore  the 
lines  AB  and  BG.  which  refpedt  the  equal  angles 
at  C,  are  alfcf  equal ;  and  conlequently  the  point 
G,  the  locus  t>f  the  incident  rays  ABj  AC,  is  at 
the  fame   diftance  behind   the   lurface^  that   the 

^point  A  IS  before  it,  "  g.  E>  t>. 

379  Case  a.  Of  conveigingrays.  This  is  the 
.conveife  of  the  former  cafe.     For  fuppofing  FC 

and  AB'to  be  two  converging  incident  rays,  CA 
and  BA  will  be  the  relieved  ones  (the  angles  of 
incidence  in  thet former  caf?  being  now  the  an- 
gles of  reflexion,  and  ^Ue  'verfa'u  having  the 
point  A  for  their  focus :  but  this,  from  what  was 
,demonitrated  above,  is  at  an  equal  difiance  from 
the  reflecting  futf;ice  with  the  pt>irt  G,  which  in 
.this  cafe  is  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident 
irays  FC  and  AB.  Obs.  It  is  not  here,  as  in  the 
Tefiradion  of  rays  in  paffing  through  a  plant  fur 
face,  where  fome  of  the  retVaded  rays  proceed  as 
•firom  one  point,  and  fome  as  from  another :  but 
they  all  proceed  after  reflexion  as  from  one  and 
the  fame  point,  however  obliquely  they  may  fall 
upon  thet  furface ;  for  what  is  here  demonfVrated 
.of  the  ray  AC  holds  equally  of  any  olher,  as  AL, 
.AK|  &c.    The  cafe  of  parallel  rays  incident  on 
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a  plane  furface  is  Indtided  In  this  propofition ;  for 
in  that  cafe  we  are  to  fuppofe  the  radiant  to  be 
at  an  infinite  diftance  from  the  furface,  and  then 
by  the  propofition  the  focus  of  the  refleded  rays 
will  be  fo  too  \  that  is,  the  rays  will  be  parallel 
after  reflexion,  as  they  were  beff>re. 

380.  Prop.  II.  Of  the  'reflexion  of  parallel 
rays  from  a  fpherical  furface.  **  When  parallel 
rays  lare  incid«*nt  upon  a  fpherical  furface,  the 
focus  of  the  refleded  rays  will  be  the  middle  point 
between  the  centre  of  convexity  and  the  furface." 
Thi8  propofition  admits  of  two  caf(  s : 

381.  Casf  I.  Of  parallel  rays  falling  upon  a 
convtx  fuiface.  Dem.  Let  AB,  DH,  {)g,  9. 
PL%sS')  reprefent  two  parallel  rays  incidtrr  on 
the  convex  furface  BH,  the  one  perpcndicuUrly, 
the  other  obliquely ;  and  let  C  be  the  centre  of 
co-^'vcxity  ;  fuppote  HE  to  be  the  reflrded  vj  of 
the  oblique  incident  one  DH  proceeding  as  frnm 
£,  a  point  in  the  line  AB  produced.  Through 
the  poini  H  draw  the  line  CI,  «ihich  will  be  per- 
pendicular to  the  furnace  at  that  point;  and  the 
angles  DHI  apd  IHE,  being  the  angles  of  inci- 
dence and  rtfflodion,  will  he  equal.  To  the 
former  of  thefe,  the  angle  HCF  is  equal,  the  lines 
AC  and  DH  being  parallel ;  and  to  the  latter  the 
angle  CHF,  as  being  vertical ;  wherefore  the  tri- 
ai>):le  CFH  is  ifofceles.  and  confeqiiently  the  fides 
CF  a'd  FH  are  equal ;  but  fuppofing  BH  to  ya- 
nsih,  FH  ih  equal  t  r  FB ;  and  therefore,  upon  this 
fuppf^htion,  PC  and  FB  pe  equal,  that  is,  the  fo- 
cus of  the  reflected  rays  is  the  middle  ppint  be- 
twern  the  centre  of  convexity  and  the  fUrface. 

382.  Casb  a.  Of  parallel  rays  falling  vpon  a 
concave  furface.  Dem.  Let  AB,  DH,  {/^.  10. 
pi  CCLV.)  be  two  parallel  rays  incidt-iit,  the  one 
perpendicularly,  the  other  obliquely,  od  the  ci'U- 
cave  furface  BH,  whofe  centre  of  concavity  h  C. 
Let  BF  and  HF  be  the  reflcAed  rays  meeting 
each  other  in  F ;  this  will  be  the  middle  point 
between  B  and  C.  For  drawing  through  C  the 
perpendicular  CH,  the  angles  DHC  and  FHC, 
being  the  anglen  of  incidence  and  reflexion,  will 
be  equal,  to  the  former  of  which  the  angle  HCF 
is  equal,  as  alternate  ;  and  therefore  the  triangle 
CFH  is  ifofceles.  Wherefore  CF  and  FH  are  e^ 
qual :  buT  if  we  fuppofe  BH  to  vanMh,  FB  and 
FH  are  alfo  equal,  and  therefore  CF  isequaf  to  FB ; 
that  is.  the  focal  diftance  of  the  refleded  rays  is 
the  n.iddle  point  between  the  centre  and  the  fur- 
face. Q  £,Dw  Obs.  It  is  here  obiervable,  that 
the  farther  the  tine  DH,  either  in^.  9.  or  lo.  is  ta- 
ken-from  AB  the  nearrr  the  point  F  falls  to  the 
furface.  For  the  farther  the  point  H  recedes  from 
B,  the  larger  the  triangle  CFH  will  become ;  and 
confequently,  fine*  it  is  always  an  ifofceles  one, 
and  the  bafs  CH,  being  t-he  radius,  b  everywhere 
of  the  fame  length,  the  equal  legs  W  and  FH 
will  lengthen;  bat  CF  cannot  grow  longer  un- 
lefs  the  point  F  approach  towards  the  furface. 
And  the  farther  H  is  removed  from  B,  the  fafter 
F  approaches  to  it. .  This  is  the  r^ibn,  that 
whenever  parallel  rays  are  confidered  as  n  flc^dted 
from  a  fpherical  furface,  the  diftance  of  the  oblique 
one  from  the  perpendicular  one-  is  talien  fo  ftnail 
with  refpe^  to  the  focal  difVance  of  that  furface, 
that  without  any  pbyfical  ierror  it  may  be  fuppo* 
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fed  to  Yantlh.   Benceit  follows  that  if  a  number 
of  parallel  rays.  at»  AB,  CD.  EG,  &c.  fall  upon  a 
convex  furface,  (^s  fig>  I.  Pi  CCLVI.)  and  if  BA, 
DK.  the  reflfdedrayh  of  the  incident  poea  Afi» 
€D»  proceed  a«  from  the  point  F,  thofe  oi  the  in- 
ciaent  ones  CD,  £G*  viz.  DK,  GL,  will  pi  oceed 
as  from  N,  thoie  of  the  incident  ones  £D.  HI,  as 
from  0«  &c.  becaufe  the  farther  the  inciden:  ones 
CD*  £G,  &c.  are  from  AB,  the  nearer  to  the  fur- 
face  are  the  points  F,  />/,  in  the  line  BFy  from 
which  they  proceed  atter  rcfledion  ;  fo  that  pru- 
pcrly  the  foci  gf  the  refledted  rays  BA,  DK,  GL« 
&c.  are  not  in  the  line  AB  produced,  but  in  a 
curve  line  paffing  through  the  pomts  Ft  N9  O, 
&c«   The  fame  ib  applicable  to  the  cale  of  parallel 
rays  refleAed  from  the  concave  furfacey^atexpref- 
fed  by  the  pricked   lii  es  on  the  othe^  half  of  The 
figure,  where  PQ,  RS9  TV,  are  the  incident  rays; 
QF,  S/,  y/;  the  reflected  one»,  interteaing  each 
othtT  ID  the  points  X,  Y,  and  F  ;  fo  that  the  foci 
of  thofe  rays  are  not  111  the  line  FB,  bXtt  in  a  curve 
paffing  through  thofe  points.     Had  the  furface 
BK  in  J  J  9,  or  10,  PL  CCLV.  been  foroied  by 
the  revotiitKHiof  a  parabola  about  its  axis*  having 
its  focus  in  the  point  F,  all  the  rays  refleAed  from 
the  convex  furface  would  have  proceeded  as  from 
the  point  P«  and  thofe  refleded  from  the  concave 
would  have  fallen  upon  it,  however  diftant  their 
incident  ones  AB,  DUt  might  have  been  from 
each  other.    For  m  the  parabol«»  ail  lines»  draws 
parallel  to  the  axis*  makA  angles  with  the  tan- 
gents to  the  points  where  they  cut  the  parabola 
(that  is»  with  the  furface  of  the  parabola)  equal 
to  thofe  which  are  made  with  the  fame  tangents 
by  linc&  drawn  from  thence  to  the  focus;  ther^ 
fore,  if  the  incident  rays  defcribe  thofe  parallel 
iinesy  the  refledted  ones  will  neceflarily  defcribe 
thcfe  other,  and  fo  will  all  proceed  as  from,  or 
neet  in,  the  fame  point, 

383.  Prop.  111.  Of  the  refleaion  of  diverging 
and  converging  rays  from  a  fpberical  furtace. 
**  When  rays  fall  upon  any  fpherioal  furface,  if 
they  diverge,  the  diAance  of  the  focus  of  the  re- 
fleaed  rays  irons  the  fttrtiM:e  is  to  the  diftance  of 
the  radiant  point  firom  the  lame  (or,  if  they  con* 
verge,  to  that  of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  ind* 
dent  raysX  as  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  re- 
fleAed  rays  from  the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of 
the  radiant  point  (or  imaginary  fot  us  of  the  inci- 
dent rays)  from  the  feme/'  This  propofition  ad- 
mits of  ten  cafes. 

384.  Casi  I.  Of  diverging  rays  falliag  upon  a 
convex  furfi^ce.  DsM.  Let  HB,  RD  (/?/.  CCLVI.  . 
fg,  s.)  reprefeottwv  diveiging  rays  flowing  from 
the  point  R*  as  firom  anidiant,  and  failing,  the  one 
perpendiculariy,  the  other  oblic|uely,  on  the  con- 
vex fnrface  BD,  whofe  centre  is  C.  JaX  D£  be 
the  fefleaed  ray  of  the  Incident  one  RD,  produce 
£D  to  F,  and  through  R  diaw  the  line  KjH  para- 
lel  to  F£,  tilt  il.meets  CD  produced  in  H.  Then 
ihli  the  angle  RHD  be  equal  to  £DH  the  angle  of 
refledion,  as  being  altcn.ate  to  it,  and  therefore 
ci)uai  alfo  to  RDU  which  is  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence ;  wherehNie  the  triangle  DRH  is  ifofceles, 
ana  confequently  DR  is  equal  to  RH.    Nuw  the 

JiniK  FD  and  RH  being  parallel,  the  triangles  FDC 
and  RHCare  fimilar,  (or,  to  exprefs  it  in  £uclid's 
way,  the  fides  of  the  triangle  RHC  are  cut  pit- 
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portionabiy,  s'Eiem.  6.):  and  therefore  FD  is  to 
RH,  or  lU  equai  RD,  a-  CF  to  CR  ;  but  BD  va- 
nilhing,  FD  and  RD  differ  not  from  FB  and  RB : 
wiieretore  Bb  ib  to  RB  Alfo>  as  CF  to  CR  ;  that  is, 
the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  furface  is  to  the 
diftance  of  the  radiant  point  from  the  fame,  as  the 
diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre  is  to  the  di(^ 
tance  of  the  radiant  from  thence,    g.  E,  J), 

3S5.  Cas£  ».  Ot  converging  rays  falling  upon  a 
concave  iurrace.  D&m*  Let  KD  and.CB  be  the 
ccnverging  incident  rays,  having  their  imaginary 
focus  in  vhe  point  R,  which  was  the  radiaqt  m  the 
foiegoing  cak.  I'hen  as  RD  was  in  that  cafe  re- 
fltcted  mto  D£,  KD  will  in  this  be  refleaed  into 
DF ;  for,  ftnce  th^  angles  of  incidence  in  both 
cales  are  equ4l,  as  they  are  by  being  vertical,  the 
angles  of  refledtion  will  be  fo  too ;  fo  that  F  will 
be  the  focub  of  the  refteded  rays:  but  it  was  there 
demoitftrated»that  FB  is  to  RB  as  CF  to  CR;  that 
IS,  the  diftance  oi  the  focus  from  the  furracje  is  to 
the  diftance  vm  this  Cafe}  of  the  imaginary  focus 
of  the  inadent  rays,  as  the  diftance  ^  the  imagi- 
nary focus  of  the  incident  rays  from  the  fame.  O. 
£.D.  ^ 

386.  Casi  3.  Of  converging  rays  failing  upon 
a  convex  iurface,  and  tending  to  a  point  between 
the  tocus  of  paiallei  rays  and  the  centre.  Dem. 
Lri  BD  {Pi'  QCLlt/g.  1%/)  reprefent  a  convex 
I'unace  wuolie  centre  is  C,  and  whofe  focus  of  pa- 
rallel rayii  is  P;  and  let  AB,  KD,  be  two  con- 
verging rays  incident  upon  it»  and  having  their 
inoaginary  focus  at  R,  a  point  between  P  and  C. 
Now  becauft.  Kb  tends  to  a  pioint  between  the 
tocus  of  parallel  rays  and  the  centre,  the  refleded 
ray  D£  wdi  diverge  from  fome  point  on  the  other 
fide  of  the  centre,  fuppofe  F ;  as  explained  above 
a  375«)  under  Pjrop.  vii.  Through  D  draw  the 
pctptodicularCD,  and  produce  ittoH^  then  will 
KDH  and  HDt  be  the  angles  of  incidence  and  le- 
ikaion,  which  being  equal,  their  vertical  ones 
RDC  aud  CDF  will  be  fo  too,  and  therefore  the 
vertex  of  the  triangle  RDF  is  Wfeaed  by  the  line 
DC  :  wherefore  FD  and  DR,  or,  BD  vaniihing, 
FB  and  BR  are  to  each  other  as  FC  to  CR ;  that 
is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  refleded  rays 
is  to  that  of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident 
ones,  as  the  diftance  of  the  former  from  the  centre 
is  to  the  diftance  ot  the  latter  from  the  feme.   9, 

387.  CasB  4*  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upoa  a 
coticave  furface,  and  pioceeding  from  a  point  be- 
tween  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  and  the  centre. 
Dbm.  Let  RB,  RD,  {Pi.CCU,J^  is.)  be  the 
01  verging  lays  incident  upon  the  concave  fur- 
face BD,  having  their  radiant  point  in  the  point 
R,  the  imaginary  focus  ot  the  incident  rays  in 
the  foregoing  cale.  Then  as  KD  was  in  that 
cale  it  flexed  into  D£,  RD  will  now  be  refleded 
into  DF.  But  it  was  there  dtrmonArated,  that 
Fb  and  RB  are  to  each  other  as  CF  to  CR ;  that 
is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus  is  ^>  that  of  the  radi- 
ant as  the  diftance  oi  the  former  from  the  centre 
is  to  the  diftance  of  the  latter  fr-jrn  the  fame.  Q, 
£.  jD.  The  angles  of  incidence  and  rtfledion  be- 
ing tquaJ,  It  IS  evident,  that  if,  in  any  cafe,  the  reU 
fleded  ray  be  made  the  incident  or4c,the  incident 
will  become  the  refle^tco  one ;  and  thcrelore  the 
four  following  cafes  may  be  conquered  refpe^ive- 
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ty  as  the  lonverfe  oF  the  four  foregoing ;  for  in 
each  of  thei»  the  mcJdent  rays  arc  fuppofed  to 
coincide  with  the  rcHeded  ones  in  the  other.  Or 
they  may  be  ilemonftrated  independently  of  them 
as  follows. 

.3^8.  Case  5.  Of  converging  rays  falling  upon 
M  convex  furface>  and  tending  to  a  point  nearer 
the  furface  than  the  focus  of  parallel  rays.  D£m. 
Let  ED,  JIB  {PI.  CCLVI,  fy.  a.)  be  the  conver/ 
ging  rays  Incident  upon  the  convex  furface  fiD» 
wrhofe  centre  is  C,  and  focus  of  parallel  rays  is  P  $ 
and  let  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  be 
at  F,  a  point  between  P  and  fi ;  and  let  DK  be 
*  the  refledked  ray.  From  C  and  R  draw  the  lines 
CH,  RH,  the  one  paffing  through  D*  the  other 
parallel  to  F£.  Then  will  the  angle  RHD  be 
equal  to  HD£  the  angle  of  incidence,  as  alternate 
to  it ;  and  therefore  equal  to  HDR,  the  angle  of 
fefledtion ;  wherefore  the  triangle  HDR  is  ifofceles» 
and  confequently  DRis^ual  to  RH.  Now  the 
lines  Ft)  and  RH  being  parallel,  the  triangles  FDC 
and  RHC  are  firailar ;  and  therefore  RH,  or  RD, 
'  is  to  FD  as  CR  to  CP :  but  BD  vanilhing,  RD  and 
FD  coincide  with  RB  and  FB ;  wherefore  i(B  is  to 
FB  as  CR  to  CF ;  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the  focus 
fronr  the  furface  is  to  the  diftance  of  the  imaginary 
focus  of  the  incident  rays,  as  the  diftance  of  the 
focus  from  the  centre  is  to  the  diftance  of  the 
ima)!inary  focus  of  the  ir  cident  rays  from  the  fame. 
Q.  E,  D. 

3S9,  Case  6.  Of  diverging  rays  falling  upon  a 
concave  fuiface,  and  proceeding  from  a  point  be- 
tween  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  and  the  furface. 
Dem.  l.et  FD  and  FB  reprefent  two  diverging 
rays  flowing  from  the  point  F  as  a.  radiant,  which 
was  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays  in 
the  foregoing  cafe.  Then  as  ED  was  in  that  cafe 
'  refleded  into  DR,  FD  will  be  reflefted  into  DK 
(for  the  reafon  mentioned  in  CaTe  a.},  fo  that  the 
reflected  ray  Will  proceed  as  from  the  point  R  : 
but  it  was  demonftrdted  in  the  cafe  immediately 
foregoing,  that  RB  is  to  FB  as  CR  to  C^ ;  that  is, 
the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  furface  is  to  that 
of  the  radiant  from  the  fame,  ar  the  diftance  of 
the  former  from  the  centre  is  to  that  of  the  latter 
from  the  fame.    Q.  £*  D: 

390  Case  7.  Ofconvergieg  rays  falling  upon 
a  convex  furface*  and  tending  towards  a  point  be- 
yond  the  centre.  Dem.  Let  AB,  ED  {PL  CCLI, 
j^,  12.)  be  the  incident  rays  tending,  to  F,  a  point 
beyond  the  centre  C,  and  let  DK  be  the  refleded 
ray  of  the  incident  one  ED.  Then,  becaufe  the  in- 
cident ray  ED  tends  to  a  point  beyond  the  centrc* 
the  refleded  ray  DK  will  proceed  as  from  one  on 
the  contrary  fide,  fuppofe  R ;  as  explained  above 
under  Prop.  VII.  Through  D  draw  the  perpen- 
dicular CD,  and  produce  it  to  H.  Then  will 
£DH  and  HpK  he  the  angles  of  incidence  and  re- 
flexion ;  which  being  equal,  tbeif  vertical  ones 
CDF  and  CDR  will  be  fo  too :  confequently  the 
vertex  of  the  triangle  FI^R  is  bife^ted  by  the  line 
CD  :  Wherefore,  RD  is  to  DF,  or (3  Elem.  6.)  BD 
vaniftiing,  RB  is  to  BF  as  RC  to  CF;  that  U;  the 
diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  refleded  rays  is  to  that 
of  the  imaginary  focus  of  the  incident  rays^  as  the 
diftance  of  the  former  from  the  centre  is  to  the 
diftance  of  the  latter  from  the  fame.  Q.  B.  D, 
391.  CiSB  8*  Of  diverg:ing  rays  falling  upon-a 
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concave  furfacei  and  proceeding  (torn  a  point  be- 
yond the  centre.  Dem.  Let  FB,  FD,  be  the  in- 
cident rays  having  their  radiant  in  F,  the  imagi- 
nary focus  of  the  incideht  rays  in  the  foregoing 
cafe.  '  Then  as  ED  was  in  that  cafe  reflected  into 
DK,  FD  will  now  be  refleded  into  DR ;  fo  that 
R  will  be  the  focus  of  the  refleded  rays.  But  it 
was  demonftrated  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  that  RB 
is  to  FB  as  RC  to  CF ;  that  is,  the  diftance  of  the 
focus  of  the  refleded  rays  from  the  furface  is  to 
the  diftance  of  the  radiant  from  the  lame,  as  the 
diftance  of  the  fbcus  of  the  refleded  rays  frooL  the 
centre  is  to  Ifpe  diftance  of  the  radiant  from  thence. 

G*  S'  D. 

39  ».  The  two  remaining  cafes  may  be  confider- 
ed  as  the  converfe  of  thofe  under  Prop.  IL{$  3S0. 
— 381.)  becaufe  the  incident  rays  in  thefe  are  the 
refleded  ones  in  them ;  or  they  may  be  demon- 
ftrated  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  foregoiog,  as 
follows : 

393.  Case  9.  Converging  rays  falliug  upoa  a 
convex  furface,  and  tending  to  the  focus  of  paral- 
lel rays,  become  parallel  after  refiedion.  Dem. 
Let  ED,  RB  {Plate  CCLVt,  Jig.  «.)-reprefcnt  two 
converging  rays  incident  on  the  corivex  furf.'ce 
BD,  and  tending  towards  F,  which  we  will  now 
fuppofe  to  be  the  focus  of  parallel  ray^;  and  let 
DR  be  the  refleded  ray,  and  C)  the  centre  of  con- 
vexity of  the  refleding  furface.'  Through  C  draw 
the  line  CD,  and  produce  it  to  H,  drawing  RH 
parallel  to  ED  produced  to  F.  Now  it  has  been 
demonftrated  (Cafe  5.  where  the  incident  rays  are 
fuppofed  to  tend  to  the  point  F),  that  RB  is  to 
FB  as  RC  to  CF  ;  but  F  in  this  Cafe  being  luppo- 
fed  to  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  it  is  the  mid- 
dle point  between  C  and  B  (by  Prop.  II.),  and 
therefore  FB  and  FC  are  equal ;  and  confequently 
the  two  other  terms  in  the  proportion,  i^is.  RB 
and  RC,  muft  be  fo  too;  which  can  only  be  upon 
the  fuppofition  th^t  R  is  at  an  inflnite  diftance 
from  B;  that  is»  that  the  refleded  rays  BR  'an4 
DR  be  parallel.    Q.  E,  D. 

394.  Case  xo.  Diverging  rays  falling  upoo  a 
concave  furface,  and  proceeding  from  the  fbcus 
of  parallel  rays,  become  parallel  after  refiedion, 
Dem.  Let  RD,  RB  (PL  CCLhjfig.  11.)  be  two 
diverging  rays  incident  upon  the  concave  furface 
BD,  as  tuppofing  in  C^fe  4,  ti^here  it  was  demon- 
ftrated that  FB  is  to  RB  as  CF  to  CR.  But  in  the 
prefent  cafe  RB  and  CR  are  equal,  becaufe  R  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  focus  of  parallel  rays ;  there- 
tore  FB  and  FC  are  fo  too ;  which  cannot  be,  un- 
lefs  F  be  taken  at  an  infinite  diftance  from  B;  that 
is,  unlefs  the  refleded  rays  BF  and  DF  be  paral- 
lel. Q.E,D.  Obs.  In  thecafeof  diveig;ingrays 
failing  upon  a  convex  furface  {PL  CCLVI ,^.  d.) 
the  farther  the  point  D  is  taken  from  B,  the  nearer 
the  point  Ft  the  focus  of  the  refleded  jays,  ap- 
proaches to  B,  while  the  radiant  R  remains  the 
fame.  For  It  is  evident  from  the  curvature  of  a 
circle,  that  the  point  D  {fig.  3.)  may  be  ta^en  fo 
far  .from  B,  that  the  reflected  ray  D£  fliall  pro- 
ceed as  from  F,  O,  H,  or  even  firom  B,  or  fl-om 
any  point  between  B  and  R  i  and  the  farther  it  is 
taken  from  B,  the  fafter  the  point  from  which  it 
proceeds  approaches  towards  R,  as  will  eafily  ap< 
pear  if  we  draw  feveral  incident  rays  with  their 
re4>edive  refleded  ones,  in  (uch  manoer  that  the 
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aoglo  of  refl«dioa  may  be  all  e^ual  to  tfa^ir  n^ 
fpeiftive  angles  of  incidence^  as  is  done  to  the  fi- 
gure. The  like  is  applicable  to  any  of  the  other 
cafes  of  diver^ng  or  converging  rays  incident  up- 
on a  fpherica)  furface.  This  is  the  reafon|,  that 
when  rays  are  confidered  as  refle^ed  from' a  fphe 
rical  furface,  the  diftance  of  the  oblique  rays  from 
the  perpendicular  one  is  taken  fo  fmaUy  that  it  may 
be  fappofed  to  vantfh.  From  hence  it  follows,  that 
if  a  number  of  diverging  rays  are  incident  upon  the 
convex  furface  BD,  at  the  feveral  points  B»  D,  D» 
&c.  tbey  (hall  not  proceed  after  refledtioo  as  from 
any  point  in  the  line  RB  produced,  but  as  from  a 
curve  line  paifing  through  the  feveral  points  F»>S^ 
&c.  The  fame  is  applicable  in  all  the  other  Cafes. 
Had  the  curvature  BD  (^^.  a.  PL^s^-)  l>cen  hy- 
perbolicaly  having  its  foci  in  R  and  F;  then  R 
bring  the  radiant  (or  the  imaginary  focus  of  inci- 
dent rays)»  F  would  have  been  the  focus  of  the 
refleded  oues»  and  wee  ver/at  however  diftant  the 
points  B  and  D  might  be  taken  from  each  other. 
In  like  manner,  had  the  curve  BD  {fig.  i%.  PL 
S51.)  been  elliptical,  having  its  foci  in  P  and  R, 
the  one  of  thefe  being  made^  the  radiant  (or  ima* 
ginary  focus  of  incident  ray sX  the  other  would 
have  been  the  focus  of  relleaed  ones,  and  ^ia 
ver/a.  For  both  in  the  hyperbola  and  ellipfisi 
lioes  drawn  from  each  of  their  foci  through  any 
point  make  equal  angles  with  the.  tangent  to  that 
point.  Therefore,  if  the  incident  rays  proceed 
to  or  from  one  of  their  foci,  therefleded  ones  will 
all  proceed  as  from  or  to  the  other.  So  that,  in 
order  that  diverging  or  converging  rays  may  be 
accurately  refleded  to  or  frx>m  a  point,  the  reflec- 
ting furface  muft  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
Vihyperh^  about  its  longer  axis,  when  the  inci- 
dent rays  are  fuch,  that  their  radiant  or  imagina- 
ry focus  of  incident  rays  (hall  fall  on  on^  fide  the 
furface»  and  the  focus  of  the  refleded  ones  on  the 
other:  when  tbey  are  both  to -fall  on  the  iame 
fide,  it  muft  be  formed  by  the  revolution  of  an  </• 
%£r  about  its  longer  axis.  However,  upon  ac- 
count of  the  great  iadlity  with  which  ^herical 
furiaces  are  formed,  in  compariibn  of  that  with 
which  furfaces  forased  by  the  revolution  of  any 
of  thewconic  iedions  about  their  axes  are  made, 
the  latter  are  very  rardy  ufed.  Add  to  this  ano- 
ther ioconveniencey  v$%.  that  the  foci  of  thefe 
curves  being  mathematical  points,  it  is  but  one 
point  of  the  frufioe  of  an  objedt  that  can  be  placed 
in  any  of  them  at  a  time ;  fo  that  it  is  only  in  the- 
ory that  furfaces  formed  by  the  revolution  of  thefe 
cunres  about  their  axes  render  reflexion  perfed. 
How»  becaafe  the  focal  diftante  of-rays  refleAed 
from  a  fpherical  furface  cannot  be  found  by  the 
analogy  laid  down  in  the  third  propofition,  with- 
out making  ufie  of  the  quantity  fought;  we  ihall 
beregive  an  inftance  whereby  the  method  of  do- 
ing it  in  an  others  will  readily  appear.  ^ 
395.  PxoB.  Let  tt  be  r^uired  to  find  the  fo- 
cal diftance  of  diveiging  rayft  incident  upon  a  con« 
▼ex  furfiioe,  whofe  radius  of  convexity  is  s  parts, 
and  the  diftance  of  the  radiant  from  the  furface  is 
so.  Sol.  Call  the  focal  diftance  fought «;  then 
will  the  diftance  of  the  focus  from  the  centre  be. 
S—x^saad  that  of  the  radiant  from  the  fame  %s  z 
therefore  by  Prop.  3.  we  have  the  following  pro- 
portion, v/s. « :  10 ; :  i^-^x :  %s  i  ^d  multiplying 


extremes  together  and  means  together,  we  have  25 
W,:=ioo**sox';  which,  after  due  red uAion  gives^ 
jr=:'j^.  If  in  any  cafe  it  fliould  happen  that  the 
valye  of  x  (hould  be  a  negative  quantity,  the  fo- 
*cal  poipt  muft  then  be  taken  on  the  contrary  fide 
of  the  furface  to  that  on  which  it  was  fuppofed 
that  it  would  fall  in  ftating  the  problem.  If  let- 
ters inftead  of  figures  had  been  made  ufe  of  in  the 
foregoing  folution,  a  general  theorem  might  have 
been  raifed,  to  have  determined  the  focal  diftance 
of  refledted  rays  in  all  cafes  whatever.  (See  SuppL 
to  Gtegor^i  Ofiieks^  »d  edit.  p.  iia.)  Becaufe  it 
was,  in  the  preceding  feAion,  obferved,  that  dif- 
ferent incident  rays,  though  tending  to  or  from 
one  poi^t,  would,  after  refradtion,  proceed  to  or 
from  dilferent  points,  a  method  was  there  infert- 
ed  of  determining  the  diftind  point  which  each 
feparate  ray  entering  a  fpheriCal  furface  converges 
to,  or  diverges  from,  after  refradlipn:  the  fame 
has  been  observed  here  with  regard  to  rays  reflec- 
ted from  a  fpherical  furface.  (See  Obf.  in  Cafe  %^ 
and  Cafe  10.)  But  the  method  of  determining  the  . 
diftind  point,  to  or  from  which  any  given  incident 
ray  proceeds  after  refledtion,  is  much  more  fimple* 
It  is  only  neceflary  to  draw  the  refleded  ray  fuch». 
that  the  angle  of  reflection  may  he  equal  to  the 
angle  of  incidence,  which  will  determine  the  point 
it  proceeds  to  or  from,  in  any  cafe  whatever.. 

^  3«  Of  the  Appearance  of  Bodies,  Jeen  by 
Light  refleSed  from  plans  aud  sphe&icaIi 
Su&FACEs. 

396-  Whatever  has  been  faid  concerbmg  the 
appeatance  of  bodies  feen  by  refradted  lights 
through  lenlesy  refpedts  alio  the  appearance  of  bo- 
dies feen  by  refledtion. '  But  there  is  one  thing 
peculiar  to  images*  by  refledion,  viz.  that  each 
point  in  the  reprefentation  of  aa  objedt  made  by 
refledion  appears  fituated  fomewhere  in  an  inft* 
nit^right  line  that  pafles  through  its  correfjt'^'o* 
dent  point  in  the  objedfc,  and  is  perpendicular  to 
the  rdleding  furface.  The  truth  of  this  appears 
from  the  propofitions  formerly  laid  down :  in  each 
of  which,  rays,  flowing  from  any  radiant  point,  are 
fliown  to  proce<^  after  refledtion  to  or  from  fome 
point  in  a  line  that  pafles  through  the  &id  radiantf 
and  is  perpendicular  to  the  refleding  furface.  For 
inftance,  Cfig^  6.  pL  CCLV.),  rays^flowing  from  Y 
are  collect^  in  A,  a  point  in  the  perpendicular 
CD,  which,  being  produced,  pafles  through  Y& 
again,  (fig.  7.I  rays  lowing  from  G,  proceed,  after 
refledtion  as  n-om  N,  a  point  in  the  perpendicular 
CD,  which,  berag  produced,  pafles  through  G ; 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  This  obfervation,  however,  exVi 
cept  where  an  objedt  is  feen  by  refledtion  from  a 
plane  furface,  relates  only  to  thdfe  cafes  where  the 
reprefentation  is  made  by  fuch  rays  as  fall  upon 
the  refledting  furface  with  a  very  fmall  degree  of 
obliquity ;  becaufe  fuch  as  fall  from  a  confider- 
able  diftance  from  the.  perpeiidicular,  proceed  not 
>after  refledtion  as  from  any  point  in  that  perpen- 
dicular, but  as  from  other  points  fituated  in  a  cer- 
tain curve,  upon  which  account  thefe  rays  are  ne- 
gledted,  as  making  a  confufed  and  deformed  re- 
prefentatioB.  And  therefore,  .howev^  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  eye  with  refpedt  to  the  objedt  and  re-« 
fledHng  furface  may  be  reprefented  in  the  follow- 
log  figures,  4t  is  to  be  fuppofed  as  fituated  inifuch 
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a  manner  with  refpeft  to  the  ob{ed«  that  tuys  flow- 
ing thence  and  entering  it  after  reflexion,  may  be 
fuch  only  at  fall  with  a  very  fmall  degree  of  obli- 

Jiuity  upon  the  fiirface ;  that  18,  the  eye  moft  be 
uppofed  to  be  placed  almoft  dire^ly  behind  the 
objeA,  or  between  it  and  the  refledtin^  fuHHce. 

397.  I,  When  an  objea;  is  fecn  by  reflrdioo 
from  a  plane  furface,  the  image  pf  it  appears  at 
th^  fame  diftance  behind  the  furface  that  theob* 
jed  is  placed  before  it*  of  the  f«me .  m.ignitude 
therewith,  and  diredly  oppofi te  to  i  %  To  explain 
thisv  let  AB  (>^.  4.  pi  CCLVI.)  reprefent  an  objed 
feen  by  reflexion  from  the  plain  furface  SV;  and 
let  the  rays  AF,  AG,  be  fo  inclined  to  thf  furface, 
that  they  (hail  enter  an  eye  at  H  after  rifledion"; 
and  let  A£  be  perpendicui^r  to  the  furface:  then, 
by  the  obfervation  juft  menuonedt  the  point  A  will 
appear  in  fotne  part  ot  the  line  A£  produced,  fup- 
pofe  I  $  that  \%f  the  oblique  lays  AF  and  AG  will 
proce«i,  after  refledi\»n,  ap  from  thai  point ;  and 
further,  becaufe  the  reflffte-^  rays  FH,  GK,  will 
have  the  fame  degree  of  inclination  to  one  another 
that  their  incident  ones  have,  tba;  point  muft  ne- 
ceflartly  be  at  the  fame  diftance  from  the  furfaoe 
that  the  point  A  is;  the  reprefentation  there* 
fore  of  the  point  A  will  be  at  the  fame  diftance  be- 
hind the  furface  that  the  point  itielf  is  before  it, 
and  direAly  oppofite  to  it:  confequently,  fince 
the  like  roay^be  fhown  of  the  point  fi,  or  of  any 
other,  the  whole  image  lA^wiU  appear  at  the  fame 
diftance  behind  the  furface  th  it  the  objed  is  be- 
fore it,  and  diredly  oppoGte  to  it ;  and  becaufe 
the  lines  AI,  BM,  which  are  perpendicular  Cd  the 
plain  furface,  are  for  that  reafon  parallel  to  each 
other,  it  will  alfo  be  of  the  fame  m<^nitude  there* 
with. 

398.  II.  When  an  objed  is  feen  by  refiediofi 
from  a  cohvex  furface,  its  image  appears  nearer  to 
the  furface,  and  tefs  than  the  objed.  Let  AB  {fig. 
5.  pL  256.)  reprefent  the  objed,  SV  a  receding 
furface  whofe  centre  of  convexity  is  C :  and  let 
the  rays  AF,  AG,  be  io  inclined  to  the  furface, 
that»  after  refledion  therefrom,  they  (fcaU  enter  the 
eye  at  H :  and  let  A£  be  perpendicular  to  the  fun* 
nee;  thee  will  the  oblique  rays  AF  AG  pro- 
ceed  after  refledion  ai  from  fome  point  in  the  line 
A£  produced,  fuppofe  from  I ;  which  point  be* 
caufe  the  refleded  rajs  wilidivage  more  than  the 
incident  ones»  muft  be  nearer  to  the  furface  than 
the  point  A*  And  fince  the  fame  *is  alfo  true  of 
the  rays  which  flow  from  B,  or  any  other  point, 
the  reprefentation  IM  will  be  nearer  to  the  fur* 
face  than  the  objed  ;  and  becaufe  it  is  terminated 
by  the  perpendiculars  A£  and  BF,  which  incline 
to  each  other,  as  concurring  at  the  centre,  it  will 
aUb  appear  lefs. 

399.  III.  When  an  objed  is  feen  by  refledion 
mm  a  concave  furface^  the  reprefentation  of  it  is 
various,  both  with  regard  to  its  magnitjode  and 
iituation,  according  as  the  diftance  of  the  objed 
from  the  refleding  furface  is  greater  or  lefs. 

400.  i.  When  the  objed  is  nearer  to  the  fur- 
face than  its  focus  of  parallel  rays,  the  image  falls 
on  the  oppQfite  fide  of  the  furface,  is  more  diftant 
iram  it,  and  larger  than  the  o|]jed.  Thus,  let 
AB  (fig.  1 1,  p!.  CCLV.)  be  the  objed,  SV  the  re- 
fleding  furface,  F  the  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and 
C  it|  centre.    Through  A  and  By  the  extremitie$ 
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of  the  objed,  draw  the*  lines  CE,  CR,  which  win 
be  perpendicular  to  the  furfaoe;  and  let  the  raya 
AR  AG  be  incident  upon  fuch  points  of  it  that 
they  (hall  be  refleded  into  an  eye  at  H.  Now, 
becaufe  the  radiant  points  A  and  B  are  nearer  the 
ftuface  F  than  the  focus  of  paralle)  rays,  the  r?. 
fleded  rayfi  will  divei^ge,  and  wHl  therefore  pro- 
ceed as  from  fome  points  on  the  oppofite  6de  of 
the  furface;  which  points  by  the  obtervation  laid 
down  at  the  beginning  of  this  fedion,  will  be  in 
the  perpendiculars  AE,  BR«  produced,  fiippofe  in 
I  and  M:  but  they  will  diverge  in  a  lefs  degree 
than  their  incident  ones,  (fee  the  propofition  juft 
referred  to) ;  and  therefore  the  faid  points  win  be 
farther  from  the  furface  than  the  points  A  and  BL 
The  imatre  therefore  will  be  on  the  opoofite  fide 
of  the, furface  with  refped  to  the  objed:  it  will 
be  more  diftant  than  it ;  and  confequently  being 
terminated  by  the  perpendiculars  CI  and  CM,  it 
will  alfo  bf  I  rger. 

401 .  ii  Wnen  the  objed  is  placed  in  the  focat 
of  parallel  rays,  the  refleded  rays  enter  the  eye  pa- 
raUei :  in  wh  ch  cafe  the  image  ought  to  appear 
at  an  infinite  diftance  behind  the  refleding  furface: 
but  the  reprefentation  of  it,  for  the  like  reafr>na 
that  were  given  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  (§  -96  )  be- 
ing  large  and  diftind,  we  judge  it  not  niuch  far- 
ther from  the  furface  than  the  image. 

40a.  iii.  When  the  objed  is  placed  between  the 
focus  of  paril  lei  raysand  the  centre,  the  image  fallf 
on  the  opptiflte  fide  of  the  centre,  is  hurger  than 
the  objed,  and  in  an  inverted  pofitioo.  Thus  let 
AB(jfe.  h.fd.  156.)  rpprefcnt  the  objed,  SV  the 
refled.ng  furface,  P  its  focus  of  parallel  rays,  and 
C  its  centre.  Through  A  and  B,  tbe  extteinities 
of  tbe  object,  draw  the  lines  CE  and  CHf  which 
will  be  perpendicular  to  the  furiace ;  and  Ic^  AR* 
AG,  be  a  pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  A.  Tbefe 
rays,  proceeding  from  a  point  beyond  the  focus 
of  parallel  rays,  will,  after  reflation,  conveiige  to- 
wards fotne  point  on  the  oppofite  fide  the  ceo- 
tre,  which  will  fall  upon  the  perpendicular  EC 
produced,  but  at  a  greater  diftance  from  C  than 
the  radiant  A  from  whic^.  they  diverged.  For  the 
fame  reafon,  rays  flowing  fiom  B  wilt  cdnveri;^  to 
a  point  in  the  perpendicCilar  NC  produced,  iirhich 
(hall  be  farther  from  C  than  the  point  B ;  wht  nee 
it  is  evident,  that  the  image  IM  is  larger  than  the 
object  AB^  that  it  falls  on  the  contrary  fide  of  the 
centre,  and  that  their  pofitioiis  are  inverted  with 
reipect  to  each  other, 

'403.  iv*  If' the  object  be  placed  beyond  the 
centre  of  convexity,  the  imag^  is  then  fonned  be« 
tween  the  centre  and  the  focus  ot'  parallel  raya* 
is  lefs  than  the  object,  and  its  pofition  is  inverted* 
This  propofition  Is  the  converfe  of  the  foregoing  : 
for  as  in  that  cafe  rays  proceeding  (torn  A  were  re-  - 
fleeted  to  I,  and  from  B  to  M ;  fo  rays  flowing 
from  I  and  M  will  be  refltscted  to  A  and  E;  if 
therefore  an  object  be  fuppofed  to  be  fituated  be* 
yond  tbe  centre  in  IM,'  the  image  of  it  will  be  for* 
med.  in  AB  betweeii  that  and  the  focus  of  parallel 
rays,  ^11  be  lefs  than  the  object,  and  inverted. 

404*  v.  If  tbe  middle  of  the  object  be  placed  in 
the  centre  of  convexity  of  the  reflectiiig  furface^ 
the  object  and  its  imag^  will  be  ccHucident ;  but 
the  image  will  be  inverted  with  refpect  to  the  ob- 
ject.  That  the  place  of  the  image  and  the  object 
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Ihould  be  the  fame  in  this  cafe  needs  little  expH- 
cati(^n ;  for  the  middle  of  the  object  being  in  the 
centre,  rays  flowing  fironi  thence -will  fall  perpen- 
liicQlarly  upon  the  furiace,  and  therefore  necefla- 
rily  return  thither  again ;  fo  that  the  middle  of  the 
image  will  be  coincident  with  the  middle  of  the 
obje<ft.  But  that  the  image  fhould  be  inverted,  is 
perhaps  not  fo  clear.  To  explain  this,  let  AB  (fig. 
18.  pi,  CCLIIObe  the  objedt,  having  its  middle 
point  C  in  the  centre  of  the  refleding  furface  SV ; 
through  the  centre  and  the  point  R  draw  the  line 
CR,  which  will  be  perpendicular  to  the  refleding 
furface;  join  the  points  AR  and  BR,  and  let  AR 
reprefent  a  ray  flowing  from  A ;  this  will  be  re- 
fleded  into  RB;  for  C  being  the  middle  point 
between  A  and  B,  the  angles  ARC  and  CRQ  ire 
equal ;  and  a  ray  from  B  will  likewife  be  refleded 
to  A ;  and  therefore  the  pofition  of  the  image  will 
be  inverted  with  rclpect  to  that  of  the  object.  In 
this  propofitioni,  it  is  to  befuppofed  that  the  object 
ABis  fo  fituated  with  refpect  to  the  reflecting 
fur£ice»  that  the  angle  ACR  may  be  right ;  for 
otberwife  the  angles  ARC  and  3RC  will  not  be 
equal,  and  part  of  the  image  will  therefore  fall 
upon  the  object  and  part  off. 

405.  vi.  If  in  any  of  the  three  laft  cafes,  in  each  of 
which  the  Image  is  formed  onnthe  fame  (ide  of  the 
reflecting  furface  with  theobject,the  eye  be  fituated 
£irtber  from  the  furface  than  the  place  where  the 
imige  falls,  the  rays  of  each  pencil,  crofling  each 
other  in  the  feveral  points  of  the  image,  will  enter 
the  eye  as  from  a  real  object  fituated  there ;  fo 
that  the  image  will  appear  pendulous  in  the  air 
between  the  eye  and  the  reflecting  furface,  and  in 
the  pofition  wherein  it  is  formed,  viz.  inverted  with 
refpect  to  the  object,  in  the  fame  manner  that  an 
image  formed  by  refracted  light  appears  to  an  eye 
placed  beyond  it;  which  was  fully  explained  under 
Prop.  IV.  (§  356)  and  therefore  needs  not  be 
repeated.  But  as  what  relates  to  the  appearance 
of  the  object  when  the  eye  is  placed  nearer  to  the 
furface  than  the  image,  was  not  there  fully  inquired 
nnto,  that  point  ihall  now  be  more  ftrictly  examined 
under  the  following  cafe,  which  equally  relates  to 
refracted  and  reflected  light. 

406.  ?ii.  If  the  eye  be  fituated  between  the 
reflecting  furface  and  the  place  of  the  image,  the 
object  is  then  fcen  beyond  the  furface ;  and  the 
farther  the  eye  recedes  from  the  furface  towards 
the  place  of  the  image,  the  more  confufed,  larger, 
and  nearer  the  object  appears.  To  explain  this,  let 
AB(/^.  7.^/.  256  )  reprefent  the  object;  IM  its 
image,  one  of  whofe  points  M  is  formed  by  the 
concurrence  of  the  reflected  rays  DM,  EM,  &c. 
which  before  reflection  came  (*rom  B;  the  other,  I, 
by  the  concurrence  of  DI,  £1,  &c.  which  came 
from  A;  and  let  £i^  be  the  pupil  of  an  eye,  fituated 
between  the  furface  DP  and  the  image.  This  pupil 
will  admjt  the  rays  H^,  K^;  which,  becaufe 
they  are  tending  towards  I,  are  fuch  as  came  from 
A,  and  therefore  the  point  A  will  appear  diffufed 
over  the  fpace  RS.  In  like  manner  the  pupil  will 
alfo  receive  into  it  the  reflected  rays  K^  and  hht 
which,  becaufe  they  are  tending  towards  M,  by 
fuppofition  came  from  B ;  and  therefore  the  point 
B  will  be  fccn  fpread  as  it  were  over  the  fpace  TV, 
and  the  object  will  fcem  to  fill  the  fpace  RV ;  but 
tlie  rcprefefjtat.ion  of  it  will  btj  cor.fufcd,  becaufe 
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the  intermediate  points  of  the  objeA  being  equni:  J^ 
enlarged  in  appearance,  there  will  not  be  room  for 
them  between  the  points  S  and  T,  but  they  will 
coincide  in  part  one  with  another;  for  inftance» 
tlie  appearance  of  that  point  in  the  objedt  whcfe 
reprcfentatibn  faljs  upon  r  in  the  image,  will  fill  the 
fpace  mn  ;  and  fo  of  the  rfeft.  Now,  if  the  fame 
pupil  be  removed  into  the  fituation  ip/,  the  re- 
ftedled  rays  E  ^  and  G/ will  then  enter  the  eye,  and 
therefore  one  extremity  of  the  objedl.  will  appear  to 
cover  the  fpace  XY ;  and  becaufe  the  rays  O/and 
Lf  will  alfo  enter  it  in  their  progrefs  towards  M, 
the  point  B  front  whence  they  came  will  appear  to 
cover  ZV ;  the  object  therefore  will  appear  larger 
and  more  confufed  than  before.  And  when  the 
eye  recedes  quite  to  the  image,  it  fees  but  one 
fingle  point  of  the  objeA,  and  that  appears  diffufed 
all  over  the  reflecting  furface.  For  inflance,  if  the 
eye  recedes  to  the  point  M,  then  rays  flowing  from 
the  point  B  enter  it,  upon  whatever  part  of  the 
furface  they  fall  5  and  fo  lor  the  reft.  The  objedt 
alfo  appears  nearer  to  the  furface,  the  farther 
the  eye  recedes  from  it  towards  Ihe  place  of  the 
image;  probably  becaufe,  as  the  appearance  of 
the  obie^  becomes  more  and  more  coi^fufed,  its 
place  IS  not  fo  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  fhat  of  the  ^ 
reflecting  furface  itfelf,  till  at  laft,  when  it  is  quite  ' 
confufed  (as  it  is  when  the  eye  is  arrived  at  M)they 
both  appear  as  one,  the  furface  affuming^he  colour 
of  the  object.  As  to  the  precife  apparent  magni- 
tude of  an  objedt  feen  after  this  manner,  it  is  fuch 
that  the  angle  it  appears  under  ihall  be  equal  to 
that  which  the  image  of  the  fame  object  would 
appear  under,  were  Ve  to  fuppofe  it  feen  from  the 
feme  place ;  that  is,  the  apparent  object  (for  fuch  ^ 
we  muft  call  it,  to  diftftiguilh  it  from  the  image  of 
the  fame  object)  and  the  image  fuUeod  equal  angles 
at  the  eye. 

407.  Dbm.  Here  we  muft  fuppofe  the  pupil  of 
the  eye  to  be  a  point  only,  becaufe  the  magni-  . 
tude  of  that  caufes  fmall  alteration  in  the  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  the  object ;  as  we:  fl^all  fee  by 
and  by.  Let  then  the  point  a  reprefent  the 
pupil,  then  will  the  extreme  rays  that  can  enter  It 
he  Ha  and  Ka;  the  objopt  therefore  will  appear 
under  the  angle  H  a  K,  which  is  equal  to  its 
vertical  one  Mai,  under  whicTi  the  image  IM 
would  appear  were  it  to  be  feen  frcftn  a»  Again, 
if  the  eye  he  placed  in  ff  the  object  appears 
under  the  angle  G/O  equal  to  I/M,  which  the 
image  fubtends  at  the  fame  place  s  and  therefore 
the  apparent  object  and  image  of  it  fubtend  equ.*l 
aDglcs  at  the  eye.  Q.  E.  D.  Now  if  we  fuppofe 
the  pupil  to  have  any  fenfible  magnitude,  fuch| 
fuppofe,  that  its  diameter  may  be^^;  then  the 
object  feen  by  the  eye  in  that  fituation  will  appear 
under  the  angle  HXL,  which  is  larger  than  the 
angle  H  a  K,  under  which  it  appeared  before ; 
becaufe  the  angle  at  X  is  nearer  than  the  angle  at 
a  to  the  line  IM,  which  is  a  fubtenle  common  to 
them  both.  From  this  propofilion  it  follows,  that, 
were  the  eye  clofe  to  the  furface  at  K,  the  real 
and  apparent  object  would  be  feen  under  equal 
angles  (for  the  real  object  appears  from  that  place 
under  the  fame  angle  that  the  image  does,  as  will 
be  fhown  at  the  end  of- this  feclion);  theref<5re, 
when  the  eye  is  nearer  to  the  ih.pge  than  that  , 
point,  the  iirage  will  fnbtend  a  larger  angle  at  it 
Di|ilzd-jdy  vj^^^^v  iv^-tl...n 
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than  the  object  does ;  and  conrequently,  fince  the 
image  and  apparent  object  fubtend  equal  angles 
at  the  eye,  the  apparent  object  muft  neceflliiily 
be  feen  under  a  larger  angle  than  the  obi'ect  itfelf, 
wherever  the  eye  be  plr.ced,  between  the  furface 
and  the  imape.     As  each  point  in  the  reprefenta- 
tion  of  an  object  made  by  rt flection  is  iitiiated 
fomewhere  in  a  ri^ht  line  that  pafTcs  throiigh  its 
correfpondent  point  in  the  object,  and  is  perpen- 
dicul;!r  to  the  reflecting  furface,  as  was  fhown  in 
the  beginnin"  of  this  fection;  we  m^y  from  hence 
deduce  a  mod  eafy  and  expeditious  method  of 
determining  both  the  magnitude  and  firuation  of 
the  image  in  all*  cafes  -whatever.    Thus,  through 
the  extremities  of  the  object  AB  and  the  centre 
C(/^.  13.  pi-  CCXLIX;  T2,  or  13,  pL  CCLV.) 
draN^  the  lifips  AC.  BC,  and  pro-^uc/e  them  as  the 
Cetfe  requires :  th«  fe  lines  will  be  perpendicular  to 
the  rrflecling  furface,  and  therefore  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  image  will  fall  upon  them.    Through 
F,  ^h?  middle  point  of  the  object  and  the  centre, 
draw  the  line  FC,   and  produce  it  till  it  pafles 
through  the  reflecting  furface;  this  will  alfo  be 
perpendicular  to  the  furface.     Through  G,   the 
point  where  this  line  cuts  the  futface,  draw  the 
lines  AG  and  BG,  and  produce  them  this  way  or 
that, 'till  they  crofs  the  foririer  peifpendiculars; 
and  where  they  crofs,  there  I  and  M,  the  extre- 
mities of  the  image,  will  fall.    For  fuppofing  AG 
to  be  a  ray  proceeding  from  the  point  A,   and 
falling  upon  G,  it  will  be  reflected  to  B;  becaofe 
FA  is  equal  to  FB,  and  FG  is  perpendicular  to 
the  reflecting  furface ;  and  therefore  the  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  point  A  will  be  in  BC  produced,  as 
well  as  ih  AC ;  confequently  it  will  faH  on  the 
point  I,'  where  they  crofs  each  other.    Likewife 
the  ray  BG  will  for  the  fame  reafon  be  reflected 
to  A  ;   and    therefore  the  reprefentation  of  the 
point  B  will  be  in  AG  produced,  as  well  as  in 
fome  part  of  BC,  that  is  in  M,  where  they  crofs ; 
whence  the   proportion  is  clear.    If  it  happens 
that  the  lines  will  not  crofs,  which  way  foever 
they  are   produced,    (as  in/j-.  8.^/.  CCLVI.), 
then  is  the  object  in  the  focus  of  parallel  rays  of 
that  fu'face,  and   has  no  image  formed  in  any 
place  whatever.    Y^r  in  this  cafe  the  rays  AH, 
AG,  flowing  from  the  point  A,  become  parallel 
after  reflection  in  the  lines  HC,  GB,  and  therefore 
do  not  flow  as  to  or  from  any  point :  in  like 
manner  rays  flo»ving  from  B  are  reflected' into  the 
parallel  lines  KB  and  GA ;  fo  that  no  reprefenta- 
tion  c^n  be  formed  by  fuch  reflection.     Hence  we 
learn  another  circumftance  relating  to  the  magni- 
tude of  the  image  made  by  reflection ;  viz.  that  it 
fubtends  the  fame  angle  at  the  vertex  of  the  re- 
flecting furface  that  the  o^  jec«  does.  This  appears 
by  inspection  of  {fig.  13.  pi.  CCLIX.;  12  "or  13, 
pL  CCLV ),  in  each  of  which  the  angle  IGM, 
which  the  image  fubtends  at  G,  the  vertex  of 
the  reflecting  furface,  is  equal  to  the  angle  AGB, 
which  the  object  fubtends  at  the  fame  place ;  for 
in  the  two-firft  of  thofe  figures  they  are  vertical, 
in  the  third  they  are  the  fame.    And  the  angle 
ICM,  which  the  image  fubtends  at  the  centre,  is 
aifo  equal  to  the  angle  AC B,  which  the  object  fub- 
tends at  the  fame  place;  for  m  the  two  firft  fitrures 
they  are  the  f^me,  m  the  lafl  they  are  vertical  to 
each  other*    Whence  it  is  evident,  that  tbebbjcct 
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and  its  image  are  to  each  other  10  diameter«  either 
as  their  refpective  diftacces  from  the  vertex  of  the 
reflecting  furface,  or  as  their  dittances  from  the 
centre  of  the  fame. 

4o3.  IV.  As  objects  are  multiplied  by  being  ft-en 
through  tranfparent  media,  whofe  lurfaces  are 
properly  difpi>fcd,  fo  they  may  alfo  by- reflecting 
furfaces.  Thus,  i.  If  two  reflecting  furfaces  be 
difpofed  at  right  an^iles,  as  the  furfaces  AB,  BC, 
[fg  9.  phte  CCLVI.)  an  object  at  D  may  be  ic(^ 
by  an  eye  at  E,  after  one  reflectbn  at  F,  in  the 
line  EF  produced;  after  two  reflections,  the  fiift 
at  G,  the  fecond  at  H,  in  the  line  EH  produced ; 
;ind  alfo,  after  one  reflection  made  at  A,  in  the  line 
EA  produced,  a.  If  the  furfaces  be  parallel^  as 
/  C,  CD  (/fe.  10.  plate  CCLVL>  and  the  object  be 
placed  at  E  and  the  eye  at  F,  the  object  \>iJ 
appear  multiplied  an  infinite  number  of  time^; 
thus,  ft  may  be  feen  in  the  line  FG  produce  ?♦ 
after  one  reflection  at  G ;  in  the  line  FH  prrrfuc  '' 
after  two  reflections,  the  firft  at  I,  the  feccnd  at 
H  ;  and  alfo  in  FP  produced,  after  feveral  fucccfl'jve 
reflexions  of  the  ray  EL,  at  the  points  L,  M,  N, 
O,  and  P ;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum.  But  trie  greater 
the  number  of  reflections  are,  the  weaker  tbnr 
reprefentation  will  be. 

Sect.  V.   Of  the  different  Refrakgicility 
©/"Light. 

409.  As  this  property  of  light  folves  a  ?rcat 
number  of  the  phenomena  which  could  rot  be 
underftood  by  former  opticians,  vre  fhall  givc^  an 
account  of  it  in  the  words  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
who  firft  difcovered  It  %  efpecially  as  his  account 
is  much  more  ful)^  dear,  and  perfpicuous,  than 
thofe  Df  fucceeding  writers. 

410.  "  In  a  very  dark  chambci*,  at  a  round  hole 
F  ffif^.  II.  Plate  CCLVL)  about  one  3d  of  an  inch 
broad  made  in  the  fliut  of  a  window,  I  placed  a 
glafs  prifm  ABC,  whereby  the  beam  of  the  fua*s 
light,  SF,  which  came  in  at  that  hole,  might  be 
refracted  upwards,  toward  the  oppofite  wall  of 
the  chamber,  and  there  form  a  coloured  image  of 
the  fun,  reprefented  at  PT.  The  axis  of  the' 
prifm  (that  is,  the  line  palling  through  the  middle 
of  the  prifm,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other  end, 
parallel  to  the  ed^e  of  the  refracting  angle)  was 
in  this  and  the  following  experiments  perpendi- 
cular to  the  incident  rays.  About  this  axis  I 
turned  the  prifm  flowly,  and  faw  the  refra^ed 
light  on  the  wall,  of  coloured  image  of  the  fun, 
firft  to  defcend,  and  then  to  afcend.  Between 
the  defcent  and  afcent,  when  the  image  feemed 
ftationary,  I  ftopped  the  prrfm  and  fixed  it  in 
that  pofture.  Then  I  let  the'  refractcti  light  fall 
perpendicularly  upon  a  fheet  of  white  paper,  MN, 
placed  at  the  oppofite  wall  of  the  chamber,  and 
obferved  the  figure  and  dimenfions  of  the  f(»lar 
image,  PT,  formed  on  the.  paper  by  that  light. 
This  image  was  oblongs  and  not  oval,  but  termi^ 
nated  by  two  redilinear  and  parallel  fides*  and 
twofemicircular  ends.  On  its  fides  it  was  bounded 
pretty  diftinctly,  but  on  its  ends  very  eonfufedly 
and  indiftindly;  the  light  there  decaying  and 
Vanifhing  by  degrees.  At  the  diftance  of  x8^  feet 
from  the  prifm  the  breadth  of  the  image  was  about 
%\  inches,  but  its  length  was  about  10-^  inches, 
and  the  length  of  ita  rectilinear   fides   about 
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S  inches ;  and  ACB»  the  refrafling  angle  of  the 
prifm,  whereby  fo  great  a  leogth  was  made,  was 
64**-  With  a  lefs  angle  the  length  of  the  image 
Wis  lefs,  the  breadth  remaining  the  fame.  It  is 
farther  to  be  obferved,  that  the  rays  went  on  in 
ftraight  lines  from  the  prifm  to  the  image,  and 
therefore,  at  their  going  out  of  the  prifm,  had  all 
that  inclination  to  one  another  from  which  the 
length  of  the  image  proceeded.  This  image  PT 
was  coloured,  and  the  more  eminent  colours  lay  in 
this  order  from  the  bottom  at  T  to  the  top  at  P ; 
red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  violet ; 
together  with  all  their  intermediate  degrees,  in  a 
continual  fucccffion,  perpetually  varying." 

4II.  Sir  Ifaac  concludes  from  this  experiment, 
and  many  others,  "  that  the  light  of  the  fun  con- 
fift^  of  a  mixture  of  feveral  forts  of  coloured  rays, 
fome  of  which  at  equal  incidences  are  more  re- 
fraded  than  others,  and  therefore  are  called  more 
refrangible*  The  red  at  T,  being  neareft  to  the 
place  Y,  where  the  rays  of  the  fun  would  'go  di- 
redly  if  the  prifm  was  taken  away,  is  tfie  lead  re- 
fraded  of  all  the  raya;  and  the  orange,  yellow, 
green,  blue,  indigo,  and  violet,  are  continually 
more  and  more  refradcd,  as  they  are  more  and 
more  diverted  from  the  cjurfe  of  the  diredl  light. 
For  by  mathematical  reafoning  he  has  proved, 
that  when  the  prifm  is  fixed  in  the  pofture  above 
mentioned,  fo  that  the  place  of  the  image  fliall 
be  the  loweft  poffiblc,  or  at  the  limit  between  its 
defceut  and  afcent,  the  figure  of  the  image  ought 
then  to  be  round  like  the  fpot  at  Y,  if  all  the 
rays  that  tended  to  it  were  equally  rcfraded. 
Therefore,  feeing  by  experience  it  is  found  that 
thib  image  is  not  round,  bi  *  about  five  times 
longer  than  broad,  it  follovvo  that  all  the  rays 
are  not  equally  refradted.  And  this  conclufion  is- 
farther  confirmed  by  the  followin;?  experiments: 
•*  In  the  fun  beam  SF  (/if.  la.  VUiie  CCLVI.), 
which  was  propagated  inio  the  room  through  the 
1.  )le  in  the  window- fhut  EG,  at  the  diftance  of 
f  jme  teet  from  the  hole,  1  held  tl.c  prifm  ABC 
in  fuch  a  pofture,  that  its  axis  might  bo  perpendi- 
cular to  that  beam ;  then  I  looked  through  the 
prifrn  upon  the  hole  F,  and  lurnitig  the  prifm  to. 
and  fro  about  its  axis  to  make  the  iir.nge  p  t  oi 
the  hole  afccnd  and  defcend,  when  between  its 
two  contrary  motions  it  feemed  ftationary,  I  ftop- 
ped  the  prifm;  in  this " litu.ition  of  the  prifm, 
vi-jwi'ig  through  it  the  faidlioleF,  1  obferved  the 
length  of  its  refrafied  image  p  t  to  be  many  times 
Sn.-2ter  than  its  breadth ;  aniT  that  the  moft  re- 
fracted part  thereof  appeared  violet  nt  p ;  the  leaft 
rerratled  red,  at  /;  and  the  middte  pirts  indigo, 
blue,  green,  yellow,  and  9rangc',  in  order.  The 
fame  thing  happened  when  I  reinovcd  the  prifm 
out  of  the  fun's  light,  and  looked  through  '.t  upon 
the  liole  ihtning  b^  the  light  of  the  clouds  beyond 
it.  And  yet  if  the  refra&ons  of  all  the  rn^s  were 
etjual,  according  to  one  certain  proportion  ef  the 
fices  of  incidence  and  refraftion,  as  is  vulgarly 
fuppofed,  the  refradted  image  ought  to  have  ap- 
peared round,  by  the  mathematical  demonftration 
above  mentioned.  So  then,  by  thefe  two  expcii- 
raents  it  appears,  that  in  equal  incidences  there 
isa  confiderable  inequality  of  refractions." 

4ia.  For  thedifcovery  of  this  fitndamental  pro* 
perty  of  light,  which  has  opened  the  whole  royf- 
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tery  of  colours,  our  author  was  not  only  behold- 
en ^0  the  experiments  themfejves  which  many 
others  bad  made  before  him.  But  alfo  to  his  (kill 
in  geometry ;  which  was  abfolutely  neceflary  to 
determine  what  the  figure  of  the  ref rafted  image 
ought  to  be  upon  the  old  principle  of  an  equal  r^ 
fra&ion  of  all  the  rays  :  but  having  thus  made  the 
difcovery,  he  contrived  the  foltovving  experiment 
I  to  prove  it  s^i  fight. 

413.  "  In  the  middle  of  two  thin  boards,  DE, 
ie^  (fig.  13.  PL  CCLVI.)  Lmade  a  round  hole  in 
each  at  G  and  gt  a  third  part  of  an  inch  diameter ; 
and  in  the  window-fhut  a  much  larger  hole  being 
made  at.F,  to  let  into  my  darkened  chamber  a 
large  beam  of  the  fun's  light,  I  placed  a  prifm, 
ABC,  behind  the  Ihut  in  that  beam,  to  rtfraft  it 
towards  the  oppofite  wall ;  and  clofe  behind  this 
prifm  I  fixed  one  of  the  boards  D£,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  thtj  middle  of  the  refradled  light 
might' pafs  through  the  hole  made  in  it  at  G,  and 
the  reft  be  intercepted  by  the  board.  Then  at 
the  diftance  of  about  12  feet  from  the  firft  board,  I 
fixrd  the  other  board,  d  r,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
the  middle  of  the  refradled  light,  which  came 
through  the  hole  in  the  firft  board,  and  fell  upon 
the  oppofite  wall,  might  pafs  through  the  hole  g 
in  this  other  board  d  e,  and  the  reft,  being  inter- 
cepted by  the  board,  might  paint  upon  it  the  co- 
loured fpedtrum  of  the  fun.  And  clofe  behind 
this  board  T  fixed  another  prifm  a  6  c,  to  refra<a 
the  light  which  came  through  the  hole^f.  Then 
I  returned  fpvedily  to  the  firft  prifm  ABC,  and 
by  turning  it  ilowly  to  and  fro  about  its  axis,  I 
caufed  the  image  which  fell  upon  the  ad  board  det 
to  move  up  aui)  down  upon  that  board,  that  all 
its  parts  might  pafs  fiicceflively  through  the  bole 
in  that  l^oard,  and  fall  upon  the  prifm  behind  it. 
And  in  the  mean  time  I  noted  the  places,  M,  ^ 
oo  the  oppofite  wall,  to  which  that  light,  after 
its  refridion  in  the  ad  prifm,  did  pafs;  and  by 
the  difference  of  the  places  at  M  and  N,  I  found 
that  the  licrht,  which,  being  moft  refracted  in  the 
firft  prifm*  ABC,  did  go  to  the  blue  end  of  the 
image,  was  again  •more  refrafted  by  the  ad  prifm 
^  h  Ct  than  the  light  which  went  to  the  red  end 
of  that  image.  For  when  the  lower  part  of  the  light 
which  fell  upon  the  ad  board  de,  was  caft  through 
the  hole  g,  it  went  to  a  lower  place  M  on  the 
wall  J  and  when  the  higher,  part  of  that  light 
was  caft  through  thc»  fame  hole  g^  it  went  to  a 
higher  place  N  on  the  wall ;  and  when  any  inter- 
mediate part  of  the  light  was  cift  through  that 
hole,  it  went  to  fome  place  in  the  wall  between 
M  and  N,  The  unchanged  pofition  of  the  holes 
in  the  boards  made  tne  incidence  of  the  fays  up- 
on the  ad  prifm  to  be  the  fame  in  ail  cafes.  And 
yet  in  th-it  common  incidence  fome  of  the  rays 
were  more  refrafted  and,  others  lets;  and  thofe 
were  more  refraded  in  this  pnim,  which  by  a 
greater  refradion  in  the  firft  pnfin  were  more 
turned  out  of  their  way  ;  and  ttierefore,  for  their 
conftancy  of  being  more  refradtcd,  are  ueferveaiy 
called  more  refrangible/' 

414.  Our  author  Ihows  alfo  by  experiments 
made  with  convex  glafd,  that  lights  (reficded 
from  natural  bodies)  which  differ  in  colour,  differ 
alfo  in  degrees  of  refrangibility;  and  that  th^ 
differ  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  rays  of  the  fun 
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do.  The  fun's  light  confifts  of  rays  differing  in 
reflbxibility,  and  ihofe  rays  are  more  reflexible 
than  others  which  are  more  refrangible.  A  priffn, 
ABC,  (/^.  14.  PI.  CCLVI.)  whofe  two  angles,  at 
its  bafe  BC,  were  equal  to  one  another,  and  half 
right  ones,  and  the  third  at  A  a  right  one,  1  pla- 
ced in  a  beam  FM  of  the  fun's  light,  let  into  a  dark 
Chambjr  through  a  hole  F,  one  third  part  of  an 
inch  broad.  And  turning  the  prifm  flowly  about 
its  axis,  until  the  light,  which  went  throiigh  one 
of  its  angles  ACB,  and  was  refradlcd  by  it  to  G 
and  Hj,  brgan  to  be  r<*flcded  into  the  line  MN  hf 
its  bafe  BC,  at  which  till  then  it  went  out  of  the 

flafs  ;  I  obferved  that  thofe  rays,  as  MH,  wh'ch 
ad  fuffered  the  greateft  refradlion,  were  fooner 
refteAed  than  the  reft.  To  make  it  evident  that 
the  rays  which  vanilhed  at  H  were  refle^ed  into 
tlie  bcv.m  MN,  I  m<tde  this  beam  pafs  through 
ano'.h  r  priftu  VKY,-and  being  refra<Jled  by  it,  to 
fall  ailerwsrds  upon  a  flicet  of  whits'  paper  p  t 
placed  at  fome  diftance  behind  it,  and  thi  re  by 
thai-v?fra<aion  to  paint  the  ufual  colours  at  ^  t. 
Then  caufing  the  firft  prifm  to  In?  tun.ed  about 
jt«  axis,  ?ccording  to  the  order  of  the  letters  ABC, 
I  obfcrvcd,  that  when  thofe  rays  MH,  which  in 
this  prifm  had  fuffl-rcd  the  greateft  refraction,  and 
.Oppeared  blue  and  violet,  began  to  be  totally  re- 
fle«Sted,  the  blue  and  violet  light  on  the  paper 
which  was  moft  refradled  in  the  fecond  priim  re- 
ceived a  ienfiblc  ircreafe  at  ^,  above  that  of  the 
red  ajkl  yellow  at  /;  and  afterwards,  when  the 
^-eft  of  the  light,  which  was  green,  yellow,  and 
red,  began  to  be  totally  refleaed  and  vanifiied  at 
G,  th-j  light  of  thofe  colours  at  /,  on  the  paper 
-  /,  received  as  great  an  increafe  as  the  violet  and 
>liie  l^ad  received  before ;  whic>i  puts  it  paft 
difpule,  that  thofe  rays  became  firft  of  all  totally 
fefltded  at  the  bafe  BC,  which  before,  at  equal 
incidences  with  the  reft  upon  tW  bafe  BC,  had 
buffered  the  greateft  refraflion.  I  do  not  here 
Jake  potice  of  any  re'fradions  made  in  the  fides 
.AC,  AB,  of  the  firft  prifm,  becaufe  the  fight 
enters  alaioft  perpcmlicularly  at  the  firt  iidc,  and 
go-s  out  almoft  perpendiculariy  at  the  fecond ; 
;ind  therefore  fuflcrs  none,  orYo  little,  that  the 
pr.glts  of  incidence  at  the  bafe  BC  are  not  fenfihly 
altered  by  it ;  efpecially  if  tho  angles  of  ihc  prifm 
at  the  bafe  BC  be  each  about  40^  Vor  the  rays 
FM  begin  to  be  totally  rtflcacd  when  the  angle 
CMF  IS  afeout  50^  and  therefore  they  will  then 
make  a  right  angle  of  90°  with  AC.  It  appeals 
.allJ  from  experiments,  that  the  beam  of  light 
MN,  rcflciflvd  by  the  bafe  of  the  prifm,  being 
augmented,  firft  by  the  more  refrangible  rays,  and 
afterwards  by  the  lefs  refrangibie,  iscompofcd  of 
fays  diirc^renlly  refrangible. 

4i5."TheMght  whofe  rays  are  all  alike  refrangi- 
bjt*,  1  c<\\\/imph',  tomogfueul  Andjfmi/ar  ;  and  that 
^»l.ofe  rays  an.  ibme  more  n-frangibk-  than  others, 
1  Cill  torrf^bund^  btterogeneal  and  diffimihr.  The 
fprmerlu'ht  IchII  HOModKN^AL,  not  bccaufe  I 
woi!ld  afrirm  i;  !b  in  a]l  refpect.-,  but  became  the 
r^ys  which  agree  in  rcfrangibilily  ggrev  at  kaft  in 
all  their  otht  r  properties  which  i  confider  in  ;he 
following  difcourfe.  The  coloiiri  of  homogcncal 
lights  \C^y\ primary,  bo7nogeiu:al,  <inAjimpie  ;  aiul 
Iholeof  HETEROGKNEAL  lights,  hcterof^cneal ^.im\ 
f$mpound.    J^pr  thtfe  ^are  jailways  cumpounded  of 
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homogeneal  lights,  as  will  appear  in  the  following 
difcourfe.  The  homt)geneal  lights  and  rays 
which  appear  red,  or  rather  make  objeds  appear 
fo,  I  call  ruhrific  or  red- making ;  tbofe  which 
make  objedts  appear  yellow,  gretn,  bine,  and 
violet,  I  call  yellowmakingj  greert-makiKg*  blue- 
making.  vioUt-making ;  and  fo  of  the  reft.  And 
if  at  any  time  I  fpeak  of  light  and  rays  as  col-jured 
or  endowed  with  colours^  I  would  be  undcrftood 
.to  fpeak,  not  philnfophically  and  proptrly,  but 
grofsly,  and  according'  to  fuch  conceptions  as 
vulgar  people  in  fe.lng  all-  thefe  experiments 
would  be  apt  to  frame.  For  the  rays»to  fpeak  pfo- 
perly,  are  not  coloured.  In  them  there  is  nothing 
•Ife  than  a  certain  power  and  difpofition  to  ftir 
up  a  fenfation  of  this  or  that  colour.  For  as 
found,  in  a  bell  or  mufical  ftring,  or  oti.er  found- 
ing body,  is  nothing  but  a  trembling  motion,  and 
in  the  air  nothing  but  tlvit  motion  piopajiated 
from  the  objed,  a'.id  in  thr  fenforium  it  is  a  ferfc 
of  that  motion  under  the  iorm  of  found  ;  io  co- 
lours in  the  objc<5l  are  nothing  but  a  difpofition  to 
refteA  this  or  that  fort  of  rays  more  copioiifjy 
than  the  reft :  in  rays  the*  are  nothing  but  their 
difpofition^to  propagate  this  or  that  motion  into 
the  fenforium,  and  in  the  fenforium  they  are  fcn- 
fations  of  thofe  motions  under  the  forms  of  co- 
lours."   See  Chromatics. 

416.  "  By  the  mathematical  propofition  above 
mentioned,  it  is  certain  that  the  rays  w  hich  ar.- 1- 
qually  refrangible  do  fall  upon  a  csrcic  apfwcring 
to  the  fun's  apparent  diflc.which  willalfobr-  pi  -vcd 
by  experiment  by  and  by.  Now  let  AG  (/>.  i  r. 
PI.  CCLVI.) reprefent  the  circle  which  all  then^cit 
refrangible  rays,  propagated  from  the  whc:Ie  <i;ik 
of  the  fun,  would  Illuminate  and  paint  upon  ilij 
oppofite  wall  if  they  were  alone ;  EL  the  circle, 
which  all  the  leaft  refrangible  rays  would  ia  like 
manner  illuminate  if  they  were  alone:  BH,  CI, 
DK,  the  circles  which  fo  many  intermediate  forts 
would  paint  upon  the  wall,  if  they  wtre  fmgly 
propagated  from  the  fun  in  fucceflive  order,  the 
reft  being  intercepted ;  and  conceive  that  their 
are  other  circles  without  number,  w  bich  innume- 
rable other  intermediate  forts  of  mys  would  fuc- 
c^ively  paint  upon  the  wall,  if  the  fiin  flrould 
fucceffively  emit  every  fort  apart.  And  feeing  the 
fun  emits  all  thefe  forts  at  once,  they  muft  ail  to- 
gether illuminate  and  paint  innumerable  equal  cir- 
cles ;  of  all  which,  Jjjsing,  according  to  their  de- 
grees of  refrangibility,  placed  in  order  in  a  conti- 
Dual  fcries,  that  oblong  fpcctrum  FT  is  compofcd, 
which  was  defcribcd  in  the  firft  experiment. 

417.  **Now  if  thefe  circles,  whiHt  their  cen- 
tres keep  their  difiances  and  pofitions,  could  be 
made  leG  in  diameler,  their  interfering  one  wirh 
another,  and  confequently  the  mixture  of  the  he- 
terogeneous rays,  would  be  proportioiiably  dimi- 
ridied.  Let  the  circles  AG,  BH,  CI,  &c.  remain 
as  before;  and  let  «?,  bh,  ct,  &c.  be  fomany  lels 
circles  lying  in  a  like  continual  feriesi  between 
t\vo  parallel  right  lines  a  e^ndg  /,  wiih  the  (Ame 
difta::cos  between  their  centres,  and  iUuininatcd 
with  the  fame  forts  of  rays;  that  i^,  the  circle  «  ^ 
with  tlic  fame  fortx  by  which  the  corrcfpondmg 
circle  AG  was  illuminajed;  and  the  reft  of  the 
rirc  es  A//,fi,  d  k,  e  It  refpeclively,  with  the  fame 
forts  pf  rays  by  wjijch  the  conefpooding  circltw 
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BHt  CI,  DK,  £L»  were  illuminated.   In  the  figure 
V  r,  compolcd  of  the  great  circles,  tbree  of  thofe^ 
AG,  BH,  CI,  are  fo  expanded  into  each  other, 
that  three  forts  of  rays,  by  which  thofe  circles  are 
illaminated,  together  with  innumerable  other  forts 
of  ictermediale  niys,  are  mixed  at  QR  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  circle  BH :  and  the  like  mixture  hap- 
pens throughout  almoft  the  whole  length  of  the 
figure  PT.    But  in  the  figure  f  /,  compofed  of 
the  lefa  -circles,  the  three  lefs  circles  ag,  bhyc  /V 
which  anfwer  to  thofe  three  greater,  do  not  ex- 
tend into  one  another ;  nor  are  there  anywhere 
mingled  fo  much  as  any  two  of  the  three  forts  of 
rays  by  which  thofe  circles  are  illuminated,  and 
which  in  the  figure  PT  are  all  of  them  intermin- 
gled at  QK«    So  then,  if  we  would  dimiailh  the 
raxture  of  the  rays,  we  are  to  diminifh  the  dia- 
meters of  the  circles.    Now  thefe  "Would  be  di- 
miniftied  if  the  fun's  diameter,  to  which  they  an» 
fwer,  could  be  made  lefs  than  it  is,  or  (which 
coTti'js  to  the  fame  purpofe)  if  without  doors,  at 
a  great  diftance  from  the  prifm  towards  the  fun, 
fome  opaque  body  were  placed,  with  a  round  hole 
in  the  midxlle  of  it,  to  intercept  all  the  fun's  light, 
except  fo  much  a?,  tfoming  from  the  middle  of  his 
b-^iy,  could  pafs  through  that  hole  to  the  prifm. 
lor  fo  the  circles  AG  BH,  and  the  reft,  would 
n.t  any  longer  anfwer  to  the  whole  difk  of  the 
l.in,  but  only  to  that  part  of  it  which  could  be 
feen  from  the  prifm  through  that  hole ;  that  is,  to 
ihc  nppirent  magnitude  of  that  hole  viewed  from 
the  prif  a.     But  that  thefe  cirtles  may  anfwer 
morediftin<ftl/to  that  hole,  a  lens  is  to  be  placed 
by  the  prifm  to  caft  the  image  of  the  hole  (that  is, 
every  one  of  the  circles  AG,  BH,  Sec.)  diftindly 
upon  the  paper  at  PT;  after  fuch  a  manner,  as 
by  a  lens,  placed  at  a  window,  the  piftures  of  ob- 
jects abroad  are  caft  diftintftly  upon  a'  paper  with- 
i:i  the  room.    If  this  be  done,  it  will  not  be  nccef- 
fary  to  plade  that  hole  very  far  off,  no  not  beyond 
the  window.    And  therefore,  inftcad  of  that  hole, 
I  ufsd  the  hole  in  the  window-fhut  as  follows: 

418.  **  In  the  fun's  ligh^let  intp  my  darkened 
chamber  through  a  fmall  round  hole  in  my  win- 
ilow-ftiut,  at  about  10  or  la  feet  from  the  window, 
I  placed  a  lens  MN  (/?.  15.  PL  CCL.)  by  which 
•the  image  of  the  hole  F  might  be  diftindlly  caft 
upon  a  (heet  of  white  paper  placed  at  L  Then 
immediately  after  the  lens  I  placed  a  prifm  ABC, 
by  which  the  traje^fted  light  might  be  refrafted 
either  upwards  or  tideways,  and  thereby  the 
round  image,  which  the  lens  alone  did  caft  upon 
the  paper  at  I,  might  be  drawn  out  into  a  long 
one  with  parallel  fides,  as  reprefented  at  P  t. 
This  oblong  image  I  let  fall  upon  another  pa- 
per at  about  the  Dme  diftance  firom  the  prifm 
as  the  image  at  I,  moving  the  paper  either  to- 
v»ard5  the  prifm  or  from  it,-  until  I  found  the  juft 
diftance  where  the  redilinear  fides  of  the  image 
P  t  become  moft  diftind.  For  in  this  cafe  thecir^ 
cular  images  of  the  hole,  which  ccropofe  that 
image,  after  the  manner  that  the  circles  ag^bhf 
c  I,  &c.  do  the  figui-e  P  /,  were  terminated  moft 
ilillin^ly,  and  therefore  extended  into  one  another 
the  leaft  that  they  Could ;  and  by  confequence  the 
mixture  of  the  heterogeneous  rays  was  now  the 
>'ift  ^  all.    The  circles  a^,  bh^c  i,  &c." which 
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cle  at  I ;  and  thereforey  hf  diminifliing  the  bole 
F,  or  by  removing  the  lens  farther  from  it,  may 
be  diminiihed  at  pleafure,  whilft  their  centres 
keep  the  fame  diftancas  firom  each  other.  Thut» 
by  diminifliing  the  breadth  of  the  image  P  /,  the  cir- 
cles of  heterogeneal  rays  that  compofe  it  may  be 
feparated  from  each  other  as  much  as  you  pleafe. 
Tet  inftead  of  the  circular  bole  F,  it  is  better  to 
fubftitute  an  oblong  hofe  Ihaped  like  a  parallelo- 
gram, with  its  length  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 
prifm.  For  if  this  hole  be  an  inch  or  tw,o  long» 
and  but  a  loth  or  aoth  part  of  an  inch  broad,  or 
narrower,  the  light  of  the  image  P  /  will  be  as 
fimple  as  before,  or  fimpler^  and  the  image,  being 
much  broader,  is  therefore  titter  to  have  experi- 
ments tried  in  its  light  than  before. 

419.  *•  Homogeneal  light  is  refraded  regularly 
without  any  dilatation,  fplitting,  or  fhattering  o^ 
the  rays ;  and  the  confufed  vition  of  objects  feen 
through  refrading  bodies  by  heterogeneal  light 
arifes  from  the  different  refrangibility  of  feveral 
forts  of  rays.  This  will  appear  l)y  the  experiments 
which  follow.  In  the  middle  of  a  black  paper  I 
made  a  round  hole  about  a  5th  or  6th  pail  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Upon  this  paper  I  caufed  the 
fpedrum  of  homogeneal  light  dtfcribed  in  the 
former  article  fo  to  fall,  that  fome  part  of  the 
light  might  pafs  through  the  hole  in  the  paper. 
This  tranfmitted  part  of  the  light  I  refraded  with 
a  prifm  placed  behind  the  paper ;  and  letting  this 
refracted  light  fall  perpendicularly  upon  a  white 
paper,  a  or  3  feet  diftant  from  the  prii'mi  I  found 
that  the  fpedlrum  formed  on  the  paper  by  this 
light  was  not  oblong,  as  when  it  is  made  u\the 
firft  experiment,  by  refrading  the  fun's  compound 
light,  but  was,  fo  far  as  I  could  judge  by  my 
eye,  perfedly  circular,  the  length  being  nowhere 
greater  than  the  breadth ;  which  ftiows  th^t  this 
light  is  refradted  regularly  without  any  dila- 
tation of  the  rays,  and  is  an  ocular  demonftra- 
tion  of  the  mathematical  propotition  mentioned 
above. 

410.  *'  In  the  homogeneal  light  I  placed  a  pa- 
per circle  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter: 
and  in  the  fun's  unrcfrafted,  heterogeneal,  white 
light,  I  placed  anc^her  paper  circle  of  the  fame 
bignefs ;  and  going  from  thefe  papers  to  the  dif- 
tance of  fume  ii^Qit  I  viewed  both  circles  through 
a  prifm.  The  circle  illuminated  by  the  fun's  he- 
terogeneal light  appeared  very  oblong,  as  in  the 
ad  experiment,  the  length  being  many  times  great- 
er than  the  breadth.  But  the  other  circle,  illumi- 
nafed  with  homo.jeneal  light,  appeared  circular, 
and  diftindlly  defined,  as  when  it  is  viewed  by  the 
naked  eye;  which  proves  the  whole  propofitioQ 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  article.  In  the 
homogeneal  light  I  placed  flies  and  fuch  like  mi- 
nute objects,  and  viewing  them  through  a  prifm 
I  faw  their  parrs  as  diftinctly  defined  as  if  I  had 
viewed  them  with  the  naked  eye.  The  fame  ob- 
ject placed  in  the  fun's  unrefracted  heterogeneal 
light,  which  was  white,  I  viewed  alfo  through  a 
prifm,  and  faw  them  moft  confufedly  defined,  fo 
that  I  could  not  diftinguifti  their  fn>aller  parts 
from  one  another.r  I  placed  alfo  the  letters  of  a 
fmall  print  one  while  in  the  homogeneal  light, 
and  then  in  the  heterogeneal ;  and  viewing  them 


ompofe  the  image  P  /,  are  each  equal  to  the  cir-  *  through  a  pril'mi  they  appeared  in  the  latter  cafe 
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ib  confufed  and  indiftinct  that  I  could  not  rejid 
them  ;  but  in  the  former,  they  appeared  fo  diftinct 
that  I  could  read  readily,  and  thought  I  faw  them 
as  diftinct  as  when  I  viewed  them  with  mf  naked 
eye:  in  both  cafes  I  viewed  the  fame  objects 
through  the  fame  prifgn,  at  the  fame  diftance  from 
me,  and  in  the  fame  (ituation.  There  was  no  dif- 
ference but  in  the  lights  by  which  the  objects  were 
illuminated,  and  which  in  one  cafe  was  fimple,  in 

^  the  other  compound;  and  therefore  the  diftinct 
vifion  in  the  former  cafe,  and  confufed  in  the  lat- 
ter, could  arife  from  nothing  elfe  than  fi-om  that 
difference  in  the  lights.  Which  proves  the  whole 
propolition. 

421.  'Mn  thefe  three  experiments,  it  is  farther 
very  remarkably,  that  thi?  colour  of  homogeneal 
light  was  never  changed  by  the  refradion.  And 
as  thcfe  colours  w^re  not  changed  by  refraAions, 
fo  neither  were  they  by  reflections.  For  all  white, 
grey,  red,  yellow,  greeny  blue,  violet  bodies,  as 
paper,  a(hes,  red  lead,  orpiment,  indigo,  bice, 
gold,  filver,  copper,  grafs,  blue  flowers,  violets, 
bubbles  of  water  tinged  with  various  colours, 
peacock's  feathers,  the  tindur^  of  lignum  nephri- 
titfum,  and  fuch  like,  in  red  homogeneal  Tight 
.appeared'  totally  rd,  in  blue  light  totally  blue, 
'  in  green  light  totally  green,  and  fo  of  other  co- 
lours.  In  the  homogeneal  light  of  any  colour 
they  all  appeared  totally  of  that  fame  colour; 
with  this  only  difference,  that  fome  of  them  re- 
iledcv!  that  light  more  ftrongly,  others  more  faint- 
ly, I  never  yet  found  any  body  which,  by  refledt- 
ing  homogeneal  light  could  fenfibly  change  itb  co- 
lour. From  all  which  it  *is  manifeft,  that  if  the 
fun's  light  conlifted  of  but  one  fort  of  rays,  there 
would  be  but  one  colour  in  the  world,  nor  would 
it  be  poflible  to  produce  any  new  colour  by  reflec- 
tions« and  refra^ions;  and  by  confequence,  that 
the  variety  of  colours  depends  upon  the  compoli- 
tion  of  light. 
4>a-  **  The  folar  image  P/,  formed  by  the  fe- 

'  parated  rays  in  the  5th  experiment,  did  in  the 
progrefs  from  its  end  P,  on  which  the  moft  re- 
frangible rays  fell,  'unto  its  end  /,  oh  which  the 
leaft  refrangible  rays  fell,  appear  tinged  with  this 
feries  of  colours ;  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yel- 
low, orange,  red,  together  with  all  their  inter- 
mediate degrees  in  a  continual  fucceflion,  perpe- 
tually varying ;  lb  that  there  appeared  as  many 
degrees  of  colours  as  there  were  forts  of  rays  dif- 
fering in  refrangibility.  And  fince  thefe  colours 
could  not  be  changed  by  refradions  nor  by  re- 
fledlions,  it  follows,  that  all  homogeneal  light  has 
its  proper  colour  anfwering  to  its  degree  of  re- 
frangibility. 

423.  **  Every  homogeneal  ray  confidcred  apart 
it  rcfraded,  according  to  one  and  the  famtf  rule, 

^  fo  that  its  fine  of  incidence  is  to  its  fine  of  refrac- 
tion in  d  given  ratio ;  that  is,  every  different  co- 
loured ray  has  a  different  ratio  belonging  to  it. 
This  our  author  has  proved  by  experiment,  and 
by  other  experiments  has  determined  by   what 

•  -numbers  thole  given  ratios  are  cxprelTed.  For  in- 
ftance,  if  an  heterogeneal  white  ray  of  the  fun 
c-merges  out  of  glafs  into  air ;  or,  which  is  the 
Ame -thing,  if  rays  of  all  colnurt)  be  fuppofed  to 
Aiccccd  one  aaotbcr  in  the  fame  line  AC>  and  AD 
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{Plate  %st,fg>  15.)  their  commoD  Gne  of  ii<ci- 
c'ence  in  glaJs  be  divided  into  50  equal  parts,  then 
£F  and  GH,  the  fines  of  refradion  into  air,  of 
the  leaft  and  motf  refrangible  rays,  will  be  77  to 
78  fuch  parts  refpedively.  ,  And  fnce  every  co- 
lour has  feveral  degrees,  the  fines  of  retradHon 
of  all  the  degrees  of  red  will  have  all  intermediate 
degrees  of  magnitude  from  77  to  77^,  of  all  the 
degrees  of  orange  from  77^  to  77f,  of  yellow  from 
77^  to  77y,  of  green  from  77§-  to  77I,  of  blue 
from  77^  to  77},  of  indigo  from  77f  to  77^,  and 
of  violet  from  77^  to  78."  • 

PART    n. 

Skct.  I.    The  Application  of  ilu  Preceding 
Theory  to  feveral  Natural  Phenomena. 

J'x.    QfMtf  Rainbow. 

424.  THIS  beautiful  phenomenon  hath  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  ages.  By  fome  nations  it  hath 
been  deified;  though  the  more  fenfible  part  al- 
ways looked  upon  it  as  a  natural  appearance,  and 
endeavoured,  however  imperfedJy,  to  account 
fot  it.  The  obfervations  of  the  ancients  and  phi- 
lofophers  of  the  middle  ages,  concerning  the  rain- 
bow, were  fuch  as  could  not  have  efcaped  the  no- 
tice of  the  moft  illiterate  hufbandman  who  gazed 
at  the  (ky ;  and  their  various  hypothefeb  dcferve 
no  notice.  It  was  a  confiderable  time  even  after 
the  dawn  of  true  pbiloiiophy  in  this  weftem  part 
of  the  world,  before  we  find  any  difcovei  y  of  im- 
portance on  this  fubjed^.  Maurolycus  was  the 
firft  who  pretended  to  have  meafured  the  diame- 
ters of  two  rainbows  with  much  exadnefs ;  and 
he  fays,  that  he  found  that  of  the  inner  bov/  to 
.be  45°»  and  that  of  the  outer  bow  56^;  from 
which  Defcartes  takes  occalion  to  obferve,  how 
little  we  can  depend  upon  the  obfervations  of 
thofe  who  were  not  acquainted  wiih  the  caufe  of 
the  appearances. 

425.  One  Clichtov-«us  (who  diftinguilhcd 
himfelf  by  his  oppofition  to  Luther,  and  died  in 
1543)  held  maintained,  that  the  2d  bow  is  the 
image  of  the  firft,  as  he  thought  was  evident  from 
the  inverted  order  of  the  colours.  For,  faid  he, 
when  wc  look  into  the  water,  all  the  images  \  hat 
we  fee  refleiJlcd  by  it  are  inverted  with  refpcct  to 
the  objects  tbemfelves;  the  tops  of  the  trees,  for 
i^flance,  that  ftand  near  the  brink,  appearing  low- 
er than  the  roots.  That  the  rainbow  is  oppofite 
to  the  fun,  hdd  always  been  obfcrved.  It  was, 
therefore,  natural  to  imagine,  that  the  colours  of 
it  were  produced  by  fome  kind  of  rcfiv^ction  of  tiie 
rays  of  light  from  drops  of  ram,  or  \ttpour.  The 
regular  order  of  the  colours  was  another  circum- 
ftance  that  could  no^'cfcape  notice.  But^  lua- 
witfjftanding  mere  reflection  had  in  110  oti.jt  cafe 
been  obferved  to  produce  colours,  and  it  could 
not  but  have  bcl'ii  obUived  that  refraction  i»  fre- 
quently attended  with  thar  phenomenon,  yet  no 
perfon  leems  to  have  thought  of  having  ieci>urfe 
to  a  proper  refraction  in  thi*^'  cale,  b'.loie  i.»ne 
Fle  .  CHER  of  BrtflHU,  who,  in  a  ireaiile  ^uhiiih- 
cd  in  1571,  t  lideavourtvl  toact'-unt  tor  thccoiours 
of  ti.i  .  :i.b('W  hy  a  double  rcTractiou  ana  <<fit.'  ic- 
flection.    But  he  imagined  that  a  ray  of  light,  af- 
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tcr  eoterirtg  a  drop  of  raixi»  ^d  fuffering,a.  refrac- 
tion b-Mh  at  its  entrance  and  ^xity  was  afterwards 
refl  'iled  from  another  drop  before  it  reached^ the 
eye  nf  the  fj[>edator.  He  reems  to  have  overlook-, 
ed  the  refledioo  at  the  farther  fide  of  the  drop^ 
or  *  *  have  imagined  that  all  the  bendings  of  the 
li^ht  within  the  drop  would  not  mike  a  fufficient 
curvature  to  bring  the  ray  of  the  fun  to  the  eye 
of  the  fpea^tor.  That  he  (hould  think  of  two 
refr.idtioD8»  was  the  neceffary  confequence  of  his 
fuppofing  that  the  ray  entered  the, drop  at  all. 
This  fuppofition,  therefore,  was  all  the  light  he 
threw  upon  the  fubjedt.  B.  Porta  fuppofed  that 
the  rainbow  is  produced  by  the  refradtion  of  light 
in  the  whole  body  of  rain  or  vapour,  but  not  in 
the  feparate  drops. 

426.  After  all,  a  man  who  bad  no  pretenfion  to 
pbilofophyj  hit  upon  this  curious  difcovery.  This 
was  Anthony  De  Do  mix  is,  Bp.  of  Spalatro, 
whofe  trealife  De  Radiij  Fifiu  et  Lucis^  was  pub- 
liihed  by  J.  Bartolus  in  161  x.  He  firft  advanced, 
that  the  double  refraction  of  Fletcher,  with  an  in- 
tervening reflexion,  was  fufficient  to  produce  the 
Colours  of  the  bow,  and  alfo  to  bring  the  rays  that 
formed  them  to  the  eye  of  the  fpedtator,  without 
any  fubfequent  reflection.  He  diftinCtly  defcribes 
the  progrefs  of  a  ray  of  light  entering  the  upper 
part  of  the  drop,  where  it  fuflfers  one  refraction, 
and  after  being, thereby  thrown  upon  the  back 
part  of  the  inner  furface,  is  from  thence  reflected 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  drop;  at  which  place  un- 
dergoing a  fecond  refraCtion,  it  is  thereby  bent 
fo  as  to  come  direCtly  to  the  eye.  To  verify'this 
hypothecs,  the  bifhop  proceeded  in  a  very  fcnfi- 
ble  and  philofophical  manner.  For  he  procured 
a  fmall  globe  of  folid  glafs,  and  viewing  it  when 
it  was  expofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun,  in  the  fame 
manner  in  which  he  had  fuppofed  that  the  drops 
of  nin  were  fituated  with  refpeCt  to  them,  he 
adually  obfervcd  the  fame  (Colours  .which  he 
bad  feen  in  the  true  rainbow,  and  iik  the  fame 
order. 

417.  Thus  the  circumftances  in  which  the  co- 
lours of  the  rainbow  were  formed,  and  the  pro- 
grefs of  a  ray  of  light  through  a  drop  of  water, 
were  clearly  underftood ;  but  philofophers  were 
long  at  a  lofs  to  aflign  reafons  for  all  the  particu- 
lar colours  and  for  the.  order  of  them.  Indeed 
Dothinj!  but  the  do^rine  of  the  different  refrangi- 
biiity  of  the  rays  of  lijght,  a  difcovery  referved 
for  the  great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  could  fumifh  a 
complete  folution  of  t^is  difficulty.  ]^  Doroinis 
fuppofed  that  the  red  rays  were  thofe  which  had 
traverfed  the  lead  fpace  in  the  in  fide  of  a  drop  of 
water,  and  therefore  retained  more  of  their  native 
force,  and  confequently,  ftriking  the  eye  more 
br,(kly,  gave  h  a  (Ironger  fenfation ;  that  the 
gr«?en  a  id  blue  Colours  were  produced  by  thofe 
rays,  the  force  of  which  had  been,  in  fome  mea- 
fore,  obtnnded  in  paffing  through  a  greater  body 
of  water ;  and  that  all  the  intermediate  colours 
were  compofed  (according  to  the  hypothefia 
which  prevailed  at  th^it  time)  of  a  mixture  of 
thefe  three  primary  on -s.  That  the  different  co- 
lours were  caufed  by  fome  difference  in  the  im- 
pnlfe  of  light  upon  f  eye,  and  the  greater  or 
Icfs  impreffioo  that  vas  thereby  made  upon  if. 


was  an  opinion  which  had  been  adopted  by  many 
'perfons  who  had  ventured  to  depart  horn  the 
authority  of  Ariftotle. 

428.  Afterwards  De  Dominie  obferved,  that  all 
the  rays  of  the  fame  colour  rouft  leave  the  drop 
of  water  in  a  part  fimilarly  fituated  with  refpeCt 
to  the  eye,  in  order  that  each  of  the  colours  may 
appear  in  a  circle,  the  centre  of  which  is  a  point  of 
the  heavens,  in  a  line  drawn  from  the  fun  through 
the  eye  of  the  fpeCtator.  The  red  rays,  he  obfer- 
ved,  muft  iifue  from  the  drops  neareft  to  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  that  the  circle  of  red  may  be  the  out- 
ermoft,  and  therefore  the  moft,  elevated  in  the 
bow.  But  though  heconcei,ved  fojuftly  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  inner  rainbow  is  fiormed,  he 
was  far  from  having  as  juft  an  idea  of  the  caufe  of 
the  exterior  bow.  This  be  endeavoured 'to  ex« 
plain* in  ttte  fame  manner  in  which  he  had  done 
the  interior. 

429.  When  Sir  Ifaac  l^ewton  difcovered  the 
different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  he  im- 
mediately applied  his  new  theory  of  light  aiid  co« 
lours  to  the  phenomena  of  the  rainbow,  taking 
this  remarkable  objeCt  of  philofophical  inquiry, 
where  De  Dominis  and  Defcartes  were  obliged  to 
leave  their  inveftigations  imperfeCt.  For  they 
could  give  no  good  reafon  why  the  "bow  ihould 
l>e  coloured,  and  muqh  lefs  could  they  give  any 
CitisfaCtory  account  of  the  order  in  which  the  co» 
lours  appear.  If  different  particles  of  tight  had 
not  different  degrees  of  refrangibility,  on  whicb 
the  colours  depend,  the  rainbow,  befides  being 
much  narrower  than  it  is,  would  be  colourlefs  ; 
both  the  different  refrangibility  of  differently  co- 
loured rays  b^g  admitted,  the  realbn  is  obvious, 
both  why  the  bow  ihould  be  coloured,  and  alfo 
why  the  colours  ihould  appear  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  obferved.  Let  a  (Pi,  CCLVLJSg^ 
17.}  be  a  drop  of  water,  and  S  a  ray  of  light; 
which,  on  its  leaving  the  drop  of  water,  reaches 
the  eye  of  the  fpeCtatpr ;  this  ray,  at  its  entrance 
into  the  drop,  begins  to  be  decompofed  into  ita 
proper  colours;  and  upon  leaving  the  drop,  after 
one  reflection  and  a  fecond  refraCtton,  it  is  farther 
decqppofed  into  as  many  fmall  differently  coloured 
pencils  as  there  are  primitive  colours  in  the  light. 
Three  of  thena  only  are  drawn  in  this  figure,  of 
which  the  blue  is  the  moit,  and  the  red  the  leaft 
refracted. 

430.  The  dodrine  of  the  different  refrangibility 
of  light  enables  us  to  give  a  reafon  for,  the  (la^  of 
a  bow  of  each  particular  colour.  Newton,  liavin^ 
found  that  the  fines  of  refraCtion  of  the  moit  re^ 
frangible  and  leait  refrangible  rays,  hi  paffing  from 
rain-water  into  air,  are  in  the  proportion  of  185 
to  X82,  when  the  fine  of  incidence  is  138,  calcu- 

'  lated  the  fize  of  the  bow  ;  and  he  found,  that  if 
the  fun  was  otily  a  phyfical  point,  without  fenfi* 
ble  magnitude,  the  breadth  of  the  inner  bow 
would  be  %  degrees ;  and  if  to  this  30^  was  added,^ 
for  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun,  the  whole 

<  breadth  would  l>e  %\  degrees.  Butras  the  outer- 
moit  colours,  efpecially  the  violet,  are  extremely 
faint,  the  breadth  of  the  bow  will  not  in  reality 
appear  to  exceed  two  degrees,  l^e  finds,  by  the 
fame  principles,  that  the  breadth  of  the  exterior 
bow,  if  it  was  everywhere  equally  vivid,  would 
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be  V  tef*  But  in  this  cafe  there  is  a  greater  de- 
duct ioQ  to' be  mftde  on  account  of  the  faintnefs 
of  the  light  of  (he  exterior  bow ;  fo  that,  in  fadt, 
h  will  not  appear  to  be  more  than  3°  broad. 

43X.  The  principal  pnenomena  of  the  rainbow 
are  all  explained^  on  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  principIeSf 
m  the  following  propofitions: 

43ft.  t.  "  When  the  rays  of  the  fun  h\\  upon  a 
drop  of  rain  and  enter  into  it,  fome  of  thenrii  af- 
ter one  refledion  and  two  refra^ions,  may  come 
to  the  eye  of  a  fpedator  who  has  his  back  to- 
wards the  fun,  and  his  iacs  towards  the  drop." 

433.  If  XY{^/.CCLVII,^^.  I.)  is  adrop  of  rain, 
and  the  fun  (bines  uj^on  it  in  any^lines  sf,  jd,*j  a.  Sec, 
moft  of  the  rays  will  enter  into  the  drops;  Ibme 
few  of  them  only  will  be  refleAed  from  the  firft 
fitfrface ;  thofe  rays  which  are  reflefted  from  thence 
do  not  come  under  our  prefent  cdnfideration,  be- 
caufe  they  are  never  refradted  a*^  all.  The  greatefk 
part  of  the  rays  then  enter  the  drop,  and  thofe 
mffing  on  to  the  fecond  furf^ce,  will  moft  of  them 
be  tranfmitted  through  the  drop ;  but  neither  do 
thofe  rays  which  are  thus  tranfmitted  fall  under 
our  prefent  confideration»  fince  they  are  not  're- 
flected. For  the  rays,  which  are  dcfcribed  in  the 
propoHtion,  are  fuch  as  are  twice  refracted  and  once 
refleded.  However,  at  the  ad  furfacc,or  hinder  part 
of  the  drop  at  ^  ^,  fome  few  rays  will  be  refleded, 
while  the  reft  are  tranfmitted :  thofe  rays  proceed 
in  fome  fuch  Tines  Mnr^nq;  and  coming  out  of 
the  drop  in  the  lines  r  v,  q  U  may  fall  upon  the 
eye  of  a  fpe^ator,  whois  placed  anywhere  in  thofe 
Mnes,  with  his  face  towards  the  drop,  and  confe- 
oaently  with  his  back  towards  the  fqn,  which  is 
nippofed  to  ftiine  upon  the  drop-^nhe  lines  j/, 
ji/y  J  a,  8cc.  Thefe  rays  are  twice  refraded  and 
oncf  refledted  ;  they  are  refradted  when  they  pafs 
out  of  the  air  into  the  drop;  they  are  reflefted 
ftotn  the  fecond  furface,  and  are  refradted  again 
when  they  pafs  out  of  the  drbp  into  the  air. 

434  H.  **  When  rays  of  light  reflefted  from  a 
^rop  of  rain  come  to  the  eye,  thofe  are  called 
IFFECTUAL  which  are  able  to  excite  a  fenfation.'' 

435.  III.  "  When  rays  of  light  come  out  of  a 
drop  of  rain,  they  will  not  be  efiedtual,  unlefs 
they  are  parallel  and  contiguous" 

436.  Thcpe  are  but  few  rays  that  can  come  to  the 
eye  at.all;  for  fince  the  greateftfpart  of  thofe  rays 
which  enter  the  drop  XY,  (Jg.  i.  PL  CCLVII.) 
between  X  and  ai  pafs  out  of  the  drop  through 
the  hinder  furface  ^^;  only  few  are  refledted  from 
thence,  and  come  out  through  the  nearer  furface 
between  a  and  y.  Now,  fuch  rays  as  emerge  or 
come  out  of  the  drop,  between  a  and  Y»  will  be 
ineffedlual,  unlefs  they  are  parallel  to  one  another,- 
as  r  V  aofl  9  /  are ;  becaufe  fuch  rays  as  come  out, 
diverging  from  one  another,  will  be  fofarafunder 
when  they  come  to  the  eye,  that  all  of  them  can- 
not enter  the  pupil ;  and  the  very  few  that  can 
enter  it.  will  not  be  fufficient  to  excite  any  fenfa- 
tion.  But  even  rays  which  are  parallel,  as  rv, 
ft,  will  not  be  effc^ual,  unlefs  there  are  feveral 
of  them  contiguous  or  very  near  to  one  another. 
The  two  rays  rv,  gt  alone  will  not  be  percei- 
ved,  though  bf  th  of  them  enter  the  eye;  for  fo  very 
few  rays  are  not  fufficient  to  excite  a  fenfatron. 

417.  IV.  **  When  the  rays  of  light  com$  out  of  a 


drop  of  ram  after  ofte,refledtOn,  thofe  will  be  ef- 
fednal. which  are  refledted  from  the  fame  point, 
and  which  entered  the  drop  near  to  one  another." 
438.  Any  rays;  asi^  ahd  eJ(J!g,  ^.)  when  they 
have  paflfed  out  of  the  air  into  a  drop  of  water, 
will  be  refradled  towards  the  perpendiculars  h  i, 
dl ;  and  as  the  ray  j  b  falls  farther  from  the  axis 
a  V  than  the  ray  cd,  sh  will  be  more  refradted 
than  cd;  fo  that  thefe  rays,  though  parallel  to 
one  another  ix  their  incidence,  may  defcribe  the 
lines  3 «  and  de  after  refradtion,  and  be  both  of 
them  refledted  from  one  and  the  lame  point  r. 
Now  all  rays  which  are  thus  refledted  from  one 
and  the  fame  point,  when  they  have  defcribed 
the  lines  ^y;  eg^  and  after  refledtion  emerge  at/ 
and  ^,  will  be  fo  refraded,  when  they  pais  out 
of  the  drop  into  the  air,  as  to  defcribe  the  lines 
/A»  gh  parallel  to  one  another.     If  thefe  rays 
were  to  return  from  e  in  the  lines  eb^  ed,  and 
were  to  emeree  at  b  and  /,  they  would  be  refrac- 
ted into  ttie  Imes  of  their  incidence  budc*    But 
if  thefe  rays,  inftead  of  being  returned  in  the  lines 
eby  edy  are  refledted  from  the  fame  point  e  in  the 
lines  egi  ef^  the  lines  of  refledtion  eg  and  ^/will  t)e 
inclined  both  to  one  another,  and  to  the  furface 
of  the  drop  ;  juft  as  much  as  the  lines  «/(  and  ed. 
are.    Firft  e  b  and  eg  make  juft  the  fame  angle 
with  the  furface  of  the  drop  ;  for  the  angle  bemt 
which  eb  makes  with  the  furface  of  the  drop,  is 
the  complement  of  incidence,  and  the  angle  ^r'Vt 
which  eg  makes  with  the  furface,  is  the  complex 
roent  of  refledion ;  and  thefe  two  are  equal  to 
one  another.     In  the  fame  manner  we  mig^t 
•  prove,  that  e  d  and  ef  make  equal  angles  with  the 
furface  of  the  drop,      adiy,  The  angle  bed\% 
equal  to  the  angle /f^;  or  the  refledted  rays  eg^ 
efy  and  the  incident  rays  be^  de^  are  equally  in. 
clined  to  each  other.    For  the  angle  of  incidence 
ber\%  equal  to  the  angle  of  refledtion  gelt  and 
the  angle  of  incidence  del  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  refloftion/^  /;  confequently  the  difference  be- 
tween the  angles  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  angles  of  reflexion ;  or  be  I — 
d e lz=:g H^fe /,  ox  be d^g ef.    Since  therefore 
either  the  lines  eg^efi  or  the  lines  ebf  ed^  are 
equally  inclined  both  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
furface  of  the  drop,  the  rays  will  be  refradted  in 
the  fame  manner,  whether  they  were  to  return  in 
the  lines  ebted^  or  are  refledted  in  the  lines  e.u 
ef.    But  if  they  were  to  return  in  the  lines  c  b% 
e  d,  the  refradtion,  when  they  emerge  at  b  and  d, 
would  make  them  parallel.     Therefore,  if  they 
are  refleded  from  one  and  the  fame  point  e  in  the 
lines  egi  ef  the  refradtion,  when  they  emerge  at 
g  and/,  will  Iikew;(e  make  them  parallel. 

439.  But  though  fuch  rays  as  are  refledted  From 
the  fame  point,  in  the  hinder  part  of  a  drop  of 
I'ain,  are  paiailel  to  one  another  when  they  emerge, 
and  fo  h«iveone  condition  that  is  requtfite  towards 
making  them  cffedtual,  yet  there  is  another  con- 
dition neceflary  ;  for  rays  that  are  elFedtu^^^uit 
be  contiguous  as  well  as  parallel.  And  though 
rays,  which  enter  the  drop  in  different  places, 
^ay  be  parallel  when  they  emerge,  thofe  cnly 
will  be  contiguous  which  enter  it  nearly  at  the 
fame  place. 

440.  Let  XY  (J^.  I,  PI,  CCLVIf.)  be  a  drop  of 
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rain,  ag  the  axis  or  diameter  of  the  drop,  and 
J  a  a  niy  of  Jight  that  comes  from  the  fun  and  en- 
ters the  drop  at  the  point «.  This  rav  /  a^  be- 
caufe  it  10  perpendicular  to  both  the  furfaces,  will 
pafs  ftraight  through  the  drop  in  the  line  agb 
without  being  refracted ;  but  any  collateral  rays, 
fuch  as  thofe  that  fall  about  /^y  as  they  pafs 
through  the  drop*  will  be  made  to  converge  to  their 
asisy  and  paifing  out  at  n  will  meet  the  axis  at  ^z 
rays  which  fall  farther  from  the  axis  then  j^,  fuch 
as  thofe  which  fall  about  t  Cf  will  likewife  be  made 
to  convefge;  but  then  their  focus  will  be  nearer 
to  the  drop  than  ^.  Suppofe  therefore  $  to  be 
the  focus  to  which  the  rays  that  fall  about  je  will 
converge,  any  ray  j  c,  when  it  has  defcribed  the 
line  f  0  witbm  the  drop  and  fs  tending  to  the  focus 
f ,  will  pais  out  of  the  drop  at  the  point  e.  The  rays 
that  fall  upoo  the  drop  about  j  df  more  remote 
ftill  from  the  axis,  will  convenre  to  a  focus  ftill 
fieaxvr  than  i,  as  fuppofe  at  i.  Thefe  rays,  there- 
fore, go  out  of  the  drop  at  p.  The  rays,  thn  fall 
ftill  more  remote  from  the  axis,  as  j^f  will  con- 
verge to  a  focus  nearer  than )(,  as  fuppofe  at  /; 
and  the  ray  i^  when  it  has  defcribed  the  line  ^o 
within  the  drop,  and  ia  tending  to  /,  will  pafs 
oat  at  the  point  o.  The  rays  that  fall  ftill  mol« 
remote  from  the  axis  will  converge  to  a  focus  ftill 
nearer.  Thus  the  ray  //will  after  refradion  con- 
verge to  a  focus  at  m,  which  is  nearer  then  /;  and 
having  <lefcribed  the  line  /».  within  the  drop,  it 
will  pafs  out  to  the  point «.  Now  het%  we  may 
obferre,  that  as  any  rays  jb  or  j  f,  fall  farther 
above  the  axis  j  a,  the  points  n  or  o,  where  they 
paft  out  behind  the  drop,  will  be  farther  abovd 
^;  or  that,  as  the  incident  ray  rifes  from  the  axis 
J  0,  the  arc  gna.  incrrafes  till  we  come  to  fome 
ray  j  d^  which  paifes  out  of  the  drop  at  /  ;  and 
ii  the  bigheft  point  where  any  ray  that  fails  upon 
the  quadrant  or  quarter  a  x  .can  pafs  out :  for 
any  rays  J/,  or  sf,  that  fall  higher  than  i^/ will 
not  pafs  out  in  any  point  above  pt  but  at  the 
points  0  or  n,  which  are  below  it.  Confequently, 
though  the  arc  ^ji  0/  increafes,  whilft  the  diftance 
of  the  incident  ray  from  the  axis  j  a  increafes, 
till  we  come  to  the  ray  jj;  yet*  afterwards  the 
higher  the  fay  fall»  above  the  axis  j  a  this  axe  pong 
will  decreafe. 

441-  We  have  hitherto  fpoken  of  the  points  on 
the  hinder  part  of  the  drop,  where  the  rays  pafii 
out  of  it;  but  this  was  for  the  fake  of  determi- 
ning the  points  from  whence  thofe  rays  are  refled- 
ed,  whicb  do  not  pafs  out  behind  the  drop.  For, 
in  explaining  the  rain-bow,  we  have  no  farther 
reafon  to  confider  thofe  rays  which  go  through 
the  drop ;  ftnce  they  can  never  come  to  the  eye 
of  a  fpedator  placed  any  where  in  the  Hnesr  v  or 
9  /  with  bis  face  towards  the  drop.  Now,  as  there 
are  many  rays  which  pafs  out  of  the  drop  be- 
tween g  and  pf  fo  foxne  few  rays  will  be  refleded 
from  thence ;  and  confequently  the  feveral  points 
between  g  and  pf  which  are  the  points  where 
fome  of  the  rays  pafs  out  of  the  drop,  are  like- 
wife  the  points  of  reflexion  of  the  reft  which  do 
Dot  pafs  out.  Therefore,  in  refped  of  thole  rays 
which  are  refleded,  we  may  call  ^^  the  arc  of  re- 
fledion ;  and  may  fay,  that  this  arc  of  refledion 
increafes,  a^  the  diftance  of  the  incident  ray  from 
the  ixis  /  a'  increafes,  till  we  come  to  the  ray  #  J/ 
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the  arc  of  refledioo  is  gn  for  Che  fay  jbf  it  is  ^  ^ 
for  the  ray  jc;  and  gp  for  the  ray  j^/.  But  after 
this,  as  the  diftance  of  the  incident  ray  from  the 
axis  i  a  increafes,  the  arc  of  refledion  decreafes  ^ 
for  0  J  lefs  than^^  is  the  arc  of  refiedion  for  the 
ray  j  o,  and  «^  is  the  arc  of  refledioo  fat  the 
rayj/ 

44««  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  fome  onre  ray^ 
which  falls  above  j  d,  may  be  refleded  from  thef 
fame  point  with  fome  other  ray  which  falls  beloW 
J  d.  Thus,  for  inftance,  the  ray  j  ^  will  be  iefled> 
ed  from  the  point  ^and  the  ray  j/will  be  reHed^ . 
ed  from  the  fame  point ;  and  confequently^  when 
the  refleded  rays  « r,  a  9,  are  refraded,  as  thef 
pafs  out  of  the  drop  at  r  and  9,  they  will  be  p^* 
rallel,  by  wha^  has  been  fhown  in  the  former  part 
of  this  propofition.  But  fioce  the  intermediatcf 
rays,  which  enter  the  drop  between  //  and  j  bf' 
are  i^ot  refleded  from  the  fame  point  «,  thefe 
two  rays  alone  will  be  parallel  to  one  another 
when  they  come  out  of  the  drop,  and  the  intv« 
mediate  rays  will  not  be  parallel  to  them*  And 
confequently  thefe  rays  rv^qif  though  they  are 
parallel  after  they  emerge  at  r  and,  ^»  will  not  be 
contiguous,  and  for  that  1«afou  will  not  be  e£« 
fedual ;  the  ray  jdin  refleded  from  pt  which  haa  ^ 
been  fhown  to  be  the  limit  of  the  arc  of  reflect 
tion  ;  fuch  rays  as  fall  juft  above  sd^  and  juft  be- 
low J  df  will  be  refleded  from  nearly  the  fame  point 
p9  as  appears  from  what  has  been  already  fhown« 
T^eie  rays  therefore  will  be  parallel,  becaufe  they 
are  refleded  from  the  fame  point /,**'  and  they 
will  likewife  be  contiguous,  becaufe  they  all  t( 
them  enter  the  drop  at  one  and  the  fame  place, 
very  near  to  d,  Confequently,  fuch  rays  as  enter 
the  drop  at  df  and  are  refleded  from  p  the  limit 
of  the  arc  qf  refledion,  will  be^efiedual ;  fince, 
wheo  they  Anerge  at  the  fore  part  of  the  drop 
between  a  and  Vt  they  will  be  bpth  parallel  and 
contiguous.  If  we  can  make  out  that  the  raia« 
bow  is  produced  by  the  rays  of  the  fun  which  are 
thus  refleded  from  drops  of  rain  as  they  fall 
whilft  the  fun  fhines  upon  them,  this  pi^opofition 
may  ferve  to  fbow  us,  that  this  appearance  is  not 
produced  by  aiif  rays  that  fall  upon  qnypartf  and 
are  refleded  from  any  p.\.t  of  thofe  drops:  fine* 
this  appearance  caiinot  be  produced  by  anv  raya 
J>ut  thofe  which  are  effedual ;  and  effedual  raya 
muft  always  enter  each  drop  at  one  certain  place 
ii>  the  fore  part  of  it,  and  muft  likewife  be  re- 
fleded from  one  certain  place  in  the  hinder  im* 
face. 

443.  V.  "  When  rays  that  are  efledual  emerge 
from  a  drop  of  rain  after  one  refledion  and  two 
refradions,  thofe  which  are  moft  refrangible  will* 
a(  their  emerfion,  make  a  lefs  angle  with  the  in- 
cident rays  than  thofe  do  which  are  leaft  refran-  • 
gible ;  and  by  thefe  means  the  rays  of  different 
colours  will  be  feparated  from  one  another." 

444.  Let//i  and  g  i  {Jig.  a,  PlaU  CCLVII.)  be 
efledual  violet  rays  emerging  from  the  drop  at 
fg  ;  and/i7,  gp,  effedual  red  rays  emerging  from 
the  fame  drop  at  the  fame  place.  Now,  though 
all  the  violet  rays  are  parallel  to  one  another,  be- 
caufe they  are  fuppofed  effedual,  and  though  all 
the  red  ray^  are  likewife  parallel  to  one  another 
for  the  famt  reafon ;  yet  the  violet  rays  will  not 
be  parallel  to  the  led^rays.     Thefe  rays,  ^s  they 
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^We  ^dilferant  colours,  and  different  degree^  of 
refrangibility,  will  diverge  from  orte  another  5  any 
violet  ray  gr^  which  emerges  at  g,  will  diverge 
from  any  red  ray  gpy  which  emerges  at  th^  fame 
p)ace.  Now,  both  the  violet  ray  gi,  and  the  red 
ray  gp,  as  they  pafs  ou/  of  the  drop  of  water  into 
the  air;  will  be  refra^ed  from  the  perpendicular 
Jo.  But  the  violet  ray  is' more  refrangible  than 
the  retl  one;  and  for  that  reafon  ^i,  or  the  re- 
fradted  violet  rity,  will  make  a  greater  angle  with 
the  perpendicular  than  ^^  the  refra<5ted  red  ray; 
or  the  angle  igo  will  be  greater  than  the  angle 
pgo»  Suppofe  the  incident  ray  sb  to  be  conti- 
nued in  the  diredlion  ji^  and  the  violet  ray -ij?  to 
be  continued  -backward  in  the  direction  ii,  till  it 
meets  the  incident  ray  at  k;  (uppofe  likewife 
the  red  ray  pg  to  be  continued  backwards  in  the 
(ame  manner,  till  it  meets  the  incident  ray.  at  iv  : 
the  angle  iks  is  that  which  the  violet  ray, ,  or 
zftoft  refrangible  ray  at  its  emerfion,  makes  with 
the  incident  my;  and  the  angle  pwj  is  that 
which  the  red  ray,  or  leaft  refrangible  ray  at  its 
cmerfion^ makes  with  the  incident  ray.  The' angle 
iksh  lefs  than  the  angle /wj^  For,  in  the  tri- 
angle, gwi,g<ivJiOTp<wJt  is  the  external  angle 
at  the  bafe,  and^i«;»  or  ikj  is  one  of  the  in- 
ternal oppofite  angles ;  and  either  internal  oppo- 
ii.te  an£le  is  lefs  than  the  external  angle  at  the 
bftfe.  (Euc.  b.  I.  prop.  16.)  What  has  been  fhown 
to  be  true  of  the  rays  ^1  and  gp  might  be  fhown, 
in  the  fame  manner  of  the  rays  fh  and/ii,  or  of 
any  other  rays  that  emer^  refpeftively  parallel  to 
^1  and  gp*  But  all  the  eflfeAual  violet  rays  are 
parallel  tog  if  and  all  the  effe^ual  red  rays  are 
parallel  to  gp.  Therefore  the  effectual  violet  rays 
at  their  cmerfion-  make  a  lefs  angle  with  the  inci- 
dent ones- than  the  efFeAoal  red  ones.  And  for 
the  famereafon,  in  ril  the  other  forts  of  rays,  thofe 
which  are  roofl  refrangible,  at  their  emerfion  from 
a  drop  of  rain  after  one  reflection,  will  make  a 
lefs  angle  with  the  incident  rays  thaw  thofe  do 
which  are  lefs  refrangible. 

445-  Orotherwife:  When  the  rays  ^  1  and  ^/^ 
emerge  at  the  fame  point  ^,  as  they  both  come 
o^t  of  water  into  air,  and  confequently  are  re« 
fradted  from  the  perpendicular,  jinftead  of  going 
itraigbt  forwards  in  the  line  eg  continued,  they 
will  both  be  turned  round  upon  the  point  g  fron* 
Uie  perpendicular  ^  0.  Now,  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, that  either  of  thefe  lines  might  be  turned  in 
this  manner  upon  the  point  g  as  upon  a  centre, 
till  they  became  parallel  to  j A  the  incident. ray. 
But  if  either  of  thefe  lines  or  rays  were  refraded 
fo  much  froiii  ^0  as  to  become  parallel  to  jb,  the 
ray  fo  much  refracted  wpuld,  after  emerfion,'' 
make  no  angle  with  skt  becaufe  it  would  be  pa- 
rallel to  it.  And  confequently  that  ray  which  is 
iDoft  turned  round  upon  the  pointy;,  or  that  ray 
.  which  is  moft  refi'angible,  will  after  emerfion  be 
neareft  parallel  to  the  incident  ray,  or  will  make 
tiiie  lead  angle  with  it.  The  fame  may  be  proved 
of  all  other  rays  emerging. parallel  to 5- »  and  ^/ 
Krfj>ea!vely,  or  of  all  e«fi?aual  rays;  thofe  whicIT 
are  moft  refrangible  will  after  emerfion  make  a 
lefs  angle  with  the  incident  rays  than  thofe  do 
which  are  lea  ft  refrangible.  1 

446.  But  fince  the  efTedtUal  rays  of  different 
coloura  make  differuit  anglta  with  ik  at  their 
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emerfiofi,  tbt7  wilfbe  feparated  from  one  anot»  r? 
fo  that  if  the  eye  Wds  placed  in  the  beam  fghif 
it  would  receive  only  TayB  of  one  colour  from  i-^e 
drop  xagv;  and  if  it  was  placedfn.the  beam' 
fgnp,  it  would  receive  oAly  rays  of  feme  otJer 
colour.  The  angle  j  w/.  Which  the  leafl  rrfr*»n- 
gible  or  red  rays  make  with  the  incident  ojus, 
when  they  emerge  fo  as  Xb  be  effedual,  is  found 
by  calculation  to  be  42''"*'.  And  the  angfe  j  *  1, 
which  the  molt .  refrangible  rays  make  with  ;he 
incident  ones,  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  be  etiec- 
tual,  is  found  to  be  40®  17'.  The  rays,  which 
have  the  intermediate  degrees  of  refrangibiHry, 
makeVvith  the  incident  oAes  intermediate  angies 
between  4a®  2'  and  40®  17'. 

447.  VI.  *•  If -a  line  is  fuppofed  lo  be  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the 
fpcftator,  the  angle  which. any  effectual  ray,  after 
two  refradions  and  one  reflection,  makes  with  tnc 
incfdent  ray,  will  be  equal  to  the  angl^  wbich*it 
makes-with  that  line.** 

.44».  **  Let  the  eye  of  the  fpedtator  be  at  i  fjlg, 
%.pL  CCLVII.)  and  let  ^/  be'^he  line  fuppoicd 
to  be  drawn  from  the  centre  of*  the  fun  thrc«jph 
the  eye  of  the  fpeftator;  the  angle  gif,  which 
•any  effe^ual  ray  makes  with  this  line,  will  be 
equal  to  the  angle  //fj/which  the  fame  ray  makes 
with  the  incident  ray  j  If  or  j  A.  If  /  ^  is  a  ray 
coming  from  the  centre  of  the  ftin,  then,  fince  f/ 
is  fuppof^^  to  be  drawn  from  the  fame  point, 
thefe  two  lines,  upon  account  of  the  remotenefs  of 
the  point  from  whence  they  are  drawn,  may  be 
looked  upon  as  parallel  to  one  another.  But  the 
right  line  ki  croflfing  thefe  two  parallel  lines  will 
make  the  alternate  angles  equal.  (£uc,  b.  I.  pn^. 
29.)    Therefoi^e  i&  i  /  or  grt  is  equal  to  j  k  «. 

449.  Vli.  **  When  the  fun  fhines  upon  the  drops 
of  rain  as  they  are  falling,  the  rays  that  come 
from  thofe  drbps  to  the  eye  of  a  fpedator,  after 
one  refle^on  and  two  refradtions,  produce  the 
primary  rainbow.*' 

450.  If  the  fun*  (liioes  upon  the  rain  as  it  falls, 
there  are  commonly  feen  two  bows,  as  ^FB, 
CHD  (fig,  3,  plate  CCLVII.)  or  if  the  cloud  and 
rain  do  not  reach  over  that  whole  fide  of  the 
Iky  where  tHe  bows  appear,  (hen  only  a  part  of 

.  one  or  both  hows  is  fcen  in  that  place  where  the 
rain  falls.  Of  thefe  two  bows,  the  innermoft 
AFB  is  the  more  vivid  of  the  t\^o,  and  this  is 
called  the  prlmtiry  bo<uf.  The  outer  part  TFY  of 
the  primary  bow  is  red,  the  inner  part  V£X  is 
violet;  thfe  intermediate  parts,  reckoning  from 
the  red  to  the  violet,  are  orange,  yellow,  green, 
blue,  and  indigo.  Suppofe  the  ij^edtator's  eye  to 
be  at  O,  and  let  LOP  be  an  imaginary  Ifoe  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the 
fpedator ;  if  a  l>eam  of  light  S  coming  from  the 
fun  falls  upon  any  drop  F,  and  ^the  rays  that 
emerge  at  F  in  the  line  FO,  fo  as  to  be  effe^ual, 
make  an  angle  FOP  of  4%"^  a'  with  the  line  LP; 
then  thefe  effectual  rays  make  an  angle  42^  V  with 
the  incident  rays,  by  the  preceding  propofition, 
and  confequently  th^fe  rays  will  be  red,  fb  thu 
the  drop  F  will  appear  red.  All  the  Other  rayS, 
which  emerge  at  F^  and  would  be  efPedtual  if  they 
fell  upon  the  eye,  are  refraded  more  than  the  red 
ones,  and  confequently  will  pafs  above  the  eye. 
If  a  beam  of  light  S  falls  upon  the  drop  £ ;  and 
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the  rays  that  oaerge  at  £4n  the- line  £0»  fo  a$  to 
be  effe^ualy  make  an  aogle  HOP  of  40°  17'  with 
the  line  LP ;  then  thefe  effe^ual  rays  make  like- 
wife  aa  aogle  of  40^  17'  with  'the  incident  rajrs, 
and  the  drop  £  will  appear  of  a  violet  ^olour. 
All  the  other  rays  which  emerge  at  -£»  and  would 
be  effedual  if  they  came  to  the  eye,  are^^fradted 
lefs  than  the  violet  ones,  and  therefore  pafs  below 
the  eye.  The  intermediate  drops  between  F  and 
£  will  for  the  fame  reafons  be  of  the  intermediate 
colours.  ,  ' 

451.  Thus  we  have  ihown  why  a  fet  of  drops 
'  firom  F  to  £,  aa  they  are  falling,  Ihould  appear  of 
the  primary  colours,  red,  orange,  yellow,  green^ 
blue*  indigo,  and  violet.  It  is  not  necelTary  that 
the  feveral  drops  which  produce  thefe  colours 
ihould  all  of  them  fall  at  exadly  the  fame  diftancc 
from  the  eye.  l*he  angle  FOP,  for  inftance,  is 
the  faine  whether  the  diftance  of  the  drop  from  . 
the  eye  is^OF,  or  whether  it  is  in  any  othej  part  of 
the  line  OF  fomething  nearer  to  the  eye.  Arid  . 
whilft  the  angle  FOP  is  the- fame,  the  angle 'made 
by  the  emerging  and  incident  rays,  and  confc- 
quently  the  colour  of  .the  djrop  will  be  the  fame. 
This  is  equally  true  of  any  other  drop ;  fo  that, 
although  in  the  figure  the  drops  F  and  £  are  re- 
prefented  as  falling  perpendicularly  one  undei*  the 
other,  yet  this  n  not  necelTary  in  order  to  produce 
tbd  bow.  But  the  coloured  line  FE,  which  we 
have  already  accounted  for^  is  only  the  breadth 
of  the'  bow.  It  ftill  remains  to  be  (hown,  why  not 
only  the  dro|%F  Ihould  appear  red,  but  Avhy  all 
the  other  drops,  quite  from  A  to  B  ki  the  arc 
ATFYB,  ihould  appear  of  the  fame  colour.  Now 
it  is  evident,  that  wherever  a  drop  of  rain  is  pbced, 
if  the  angle  which  the  efTedtual  rays  make  with 
the  line  LP  is  equal  to  the  angle  F#P,  that  is,  if 
the  angle  which  the  effectual  rays  mak^  with  the 
incident  rays  is  42^  i^  any  of  thofe  drops  will  be 
red,  for  the  lame  reafon  that  the  drop  F  is  of  c]iis 
colour. 

451.  If  FOP  was  to  turn  round  upon  the  line 
OP,  fo  that  one  end  of  this  line  fhould  always  be 
at  the  eye,  and  tl.»  other  be  at  P  oppofitc  to  the 
fun;  fuch  amotion  of  this  figure  would  be  like 
that  of  a  pair  of  compaffcs  turning  round  upon 
one  of  the  legs  OP  with  the  opening  FOP.  |n 
this  revolution  the  drop  F  would  defcr4be  a  circle ; 
P  would  be  the  centra,  and  ATFYB  would  be  an 
arc  in  this  circle.  Now,  fince,  in  this  motion  of 
the  line  and  drop  OF,  the  angle  made  by  FO  with 
OP^  that  is,  the  ai^le  FOP,  continues  the  fame; 
if  the  fun  was  to  ihine  upon  this  drop  as  it  re- 
volves, the  effedtual  rays  would  m:4ke  the  fame 
angle  with  the  incident  rays,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  arc  ATFYB  the  drop  was  to  bt- .  Therefore, 
whether  the  drop  is  at  A,  or  at  T,  or  at  Y,  or  at 
B,  or  wherever  eUe  it  is  in  this  whole  arc,  it 
would  appear  red  as  it  does  at  F.  The  drops  of 
rain,  as  ihey  fall,  are  not  indeed  t(:rri  *  1  round  in 
this  manner  \  but  then,  as  valt  numbers  of  them 
are  tailing  at  once  in  right  lines  from  the  cloud, 
#hilft  one  drop  is  at  F,  there  will  be  others  at  Y, 
2t  T,'  at  B.  at^  A,  and  in  every  other  part  of  the 
arc  ATFYB;  and  all  thefe  drops  will  be  red  for 
tfa:  fame  reafon  tha^  the  drop  F  would  have  been 
reJ,  if  it  had  been  io  the  fame  place.    Therefore; 
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when  the  fun  Ihinei  dpon  the  rain  as  it  falls,  there 
will  be  a  red  arc  ATFYB  oppofite  to  the  fun.  In  ' 
the  lame  manner,  becaufe  the  drop  £  is  violet, 
we  might  prove  that  any  other  drop,  which  whilft 
it  is  falling  is  in  any  part  of  the  arc  AV£XB» 
will  be  violet;  and  confequently,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  red  arc  ATFYB  appears,  there  will 
likewife  be  a  violet  arc  AV£XB  below  or  within 
it.  F£  is  the  diftance  between  thefe  two  cdloured 
arcs ;  and  froth  what  has  been  Ciid,  it  follows^ 
that  the  intermediate  fpace  between  thefe  two  arcs 
will  be  filled  up  with  arcs  of  the  intermediate 
colours,  orange,  yellow,  blue,  green,  and  indigo.  / 
All  thefe  coloured  arcs  together  make  op  the 
primary  rainbow. 

453.  Vin.  <*  The  PRIMARY  RAINBOW  is  never 
a  greater  arc  than  a  femicircle." 

454.  Since  the  line  LOP  is  drawn  from  the 
fun  rhrcfugh  the  eye  of  the  fpedator,  and  fioce  P 
ffy'  i'PL  CCLVn.)  is  the  centre  of  the  rainbow, 

it  follows,  that  the  centre  of  the  rainbow  is  always  ^  ^ 
oppofite  to  the  fun.  The  angle  FOP  is  an  angle 
of  A^^  i»  as  was  obferved,  or  F,  the  higheft  pait^ 
6f  the  bow,  is  4^^  %*  from  P  the  centre  of  it.  m 
the  fun  is  more  than  41°  %'  high,  P  the  centre  of 
the  rainbow,  .which  is  oppofite  to  the  fun,  wilT 
be  more  than  41^  %*  below  the  horizon;  flnd  con- 
fequently  F,  the  top  o^  the  bow,  which  is  only 
41"  %*  from  P,  will  be  belo^  the  horizon;  that  is, 
When  the  fun  is  more  than  42°  %'  high,  no  primary 
rainbow  will  be  feen.  If  the  fun  is  fomething 
lefs  than  42^  a'  high,  then  P  will  be  fomething 
lefs  th^n  42^  V  below  the  horizon ;  and  confe^ 
quently  F,  which  is  only  41®  %'  frpm  P,  will  be 
juft  above  the  horizon ;  that  is,  a  fmall  part  of 
the  bow^at  this  height  of  the  fun  wilf  appear  dole 
to  the  ground  op[K)fite  to  the  fun.  It  the  fun  ia 
20^  high,  then  P  will  be  10^  below  the  horizon ; 
and  F,  Ihe  top  of  the  bow,  being  44^  %'  fh)m  P> 
will  be  aa®  a'  above  the  horizon ;  therefore,  at 
this  height  of  the  fun,  the  bow  will  be  an  arc  of  a  1 
circle  whofe  centre  is  below  the  horizon;  and 
confequently  that  arc  of  the  circle  which  is  above 
the  horizon  or  t*he  bow,  will  be  lefs  than  a  femi- 
circle.  If  the  fun  is  in  the  horizon,  then  P,  the 
centre  of  the  bow,  will  be  in  the  oppofite  part  of 
the  horizon;  F,  the  top  of  the  bow,  will  be  42°  %' 
above  the  horizon ;  and  the  bow  itfelf,  beoa\ife 
the  horizon  paifetf^  through  the  centre  of  it,  wiK 
be  a  femicircle.  More  than  a  femicircle  caa 
never  appear ;  becaufe,  if  the  bow  was  more'than  i 
a  femicircle,  P  the  centre  of  it  muft  be  above  the 
horizon;  butP  is  always  oppofite  to  the  fun, 
therefore  P  cannot  be  above  the  horizon,  unlefe 
the  fun  is  below  it ';  and  when  the  fun  is  fet,  or 
is  below  the  horizon,  it  cannot,  ftiine  uponlhe 
drops  of  rain  as  they  ^11;  and  confequently,  when 
the  fiin  is  below  the  horizon,  no  bow  at  all  can  be 
feen. 

455.  IXf  «*  When  the  rays  of  the  fun  fall  upon 
a  drop  of  rain,  fome  of  them,  after  two  refledtiona 
and  two  refi-adions,  may  come  tp  the  ey^  of  a 
fpedator,  who  has  his  back  towards  the  fuo,  and 
his  face  towards  the  drop." 

456.  If  HGW  (fig.  A.pL  CCLVII.)  is  a  drop  of 
raili,  and  parallel  rays  coming  from  the  foa,  as 
zvtffWy  fall  upon  the  lower  part^f  it,  they. will 
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be  refraded  towii^ds  the  perpendiculars  vU  wh 
fts  they  enter  into  it»  and  witl  defcribe'fome  fuch 
lines  as  V  A,  «;  i.  At  h  and  i  great  part  of  thefe 
rays  vill  pafs  out  of  the  drop ;  but  fome  of  them 
r  will  be  refleded  from  thence  in  the  lines  bf,  ig>. 
Alfsind  g  again,  great  part  of  the  rays  that  were 
relleded  thither,  will  pafs  out  of  the  drop:  but 
ihefe  ravs  will  not  come  to  the  eye  of  a  fpectator 
At  Cp  However,  here  again  all  the  rays  will  not 
pafs  out;  but  fome  few  will  be  refleaed  from  / 
arid  gt  in  fame  fuch  lines  as/^/, ghi  and  thefe, 
w^hen  they,  emerge  out  of  the  drop  of  water  into 
ithe  air  at  ^  and  d^  will  be  refraded  from  the  per- 
pendiculars, aad»  defcribing  the  lines  dt^bo^  majf 
pome  to  the  eye  of  the  fpedator»  who  has  his 
t>ack  towards  the  fun,  and  his  hot  towards  the 
4rop. 

457.  X.  <*  Thofe  ravs»  which  are  parallel  to 
ione  another  after  they  have  been  once  refracted, 
iind  ooce  refleded  in  a  drop  of  raiui  wili  be  effec- 
tual when  they  emergei  after  two  refradtions  and 
|wo  refleaions.'^ 

I  4'5$*  No  rays  can  be  effedual  unleft  they  are 
contiguous  and  parallel.  From  what  was  faid»  it 
;^>pears»  that  when  rays  come  out  of  a  drop  of 
rain  contiguous  to  one  another*  either  after  one 
or  after  two  refledions,  they  muft  enter  the  drop 
Dearly  at  one  and  the  fame  place.  And  if  fuch 
f  a^'s  as  ^e  contiguous  are  parallel  after  the  firft 
renedioDy  thev  ^iH  emerge  parallel,  and  there- 
fore will  be^effedual.  Let  x  v  and  ^  w  be  conti- 
^ji9iis  rays  which  come  from  the  fun,  and  are 
parallel  to  one  another  when  they  fall  upon  the 
lower  part  of  the  drop ;  fuppofc  tiiefe  rays  to  be 
refraaed  at  v  and  qv,  and  to  be  refleded  at  h  and 
/  ;  if  they  are  paraHel  to  one  another,  as  ^/,  g  i, 
htter  this  firft  reflexion,  then,  after  they  are  re- 
jQedleda  fecond  time  from /and  ^,  and  refraded 
H  fecpnd  time  as  tfiey  emerge  at  d  and  h,  they  will 
go  out  of  the  drop  parallel  to  one  another  in  the 
fines  df  and  ho^  and  will  therefore  beefifeaual. 
The  rays  %  v,  y  w,  are  refraded  towards  the  per* 
pendiculars  vlf  w/,  when  they,  enter  the  drop 
jind  will  be  made  to  converge.  As  thefe  rays  are 
▼ery  oblique,  their  focus  will  not  be  far  f^om  the 
furwe  ^w.  If  this  focus  is  at  k^  the  rays,  after 
^hey  have  pa0ed  the  fodus,  will  diverge  from 
thence  in  the  diredions  ihyA  i;  and  if  J^iis  the 
principal  focal  diftance  of  the  CQncave  refleding 
(urfacchh  the  rtfleded  rays  /i/ i^  will  be  pa- 
rallel, Xhefe  rays  <•/.  sg  are^refl^ded  again  from 
the  concave  furface/^,  and  will  fneet  in  a  focus 
fX  r»  fo'that  fi'^  will  be  the  principal  focal  diftance 
of  this  refieding  furface/^.  And  becaufe  h  i  and 
/g  Al%  P^'^ts  of  the  &me  fphere,  the  principal 
focal  diftances  ge  and  Ai  will  be  equal  to  one 
jinother.  When  the  rays  have  palTed  the  focus  e^ 
they  will  diverge  from  thence  in  thejines  ed^eb; 
and  we  are  to  0iow,  that  when  they  emerge  at  d 
and  bi  and  are  refraded  there,  they  will  become 
parallel* 

459.  l!j'ow',  if  the  raya  vj6^w4,  when  they  have 
met  At  k^  wtire  to  be  turned  back  again  in  the  di- 
redjoos  i  ?;,  i  «;,  and  were  to  emerge  at  «  and 
tfxff  they  would  be  refraded  Into  the  linea  of  their 
Incidence,  vXiVify  ^^^  therefore  would  be  pa- 
I  allel.  But  fince  ge\s  equal  to  sM,  att  has  already 
txren  Aowo^  the  rap  fdf  <^i  that  diverge  from  o 
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fall  in  the  fame  manner  upon  the  drop  at  d  and  bt 
as  the  rays  ivtbtw,  would  ial!  upon  it  at  v  and 
w  ;  and  ed^ebf  are  juft  as  much  inclined  to  the 
refriding  furfacc  dbSL^k^.kw  would  be  to  the 
furfacfc  V  v).  From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  rays 
td,eb9  emerging  at  d  and  bt  will  be  refraded  m 
the  fame  manner,  and  will  have  the  iame  diredion 
in  refped  of  one  another,  as  kv,  kw  would  have. 
But  kv2indkw  would  be  parallel  after  refradion. 
Therefore  ed  and  eb  will  emerge  in  lines  dp^  bo,  fo 
as  to  be  parallel  to  one  another,  and  confequently 
fo  as  to  be  effedual. 

460.  XI.  •*  When  rays  that  are  efR^ual 
en^erge  from  a  drop  of  rain  after  two  refledioos 
and  two  refradions,  thofe  ^hich  are  mod  re^ 
frangible  will  at  their  emerfion  nuke  a  greats 
angle  with  the  incident  rays  than  thofe  do  which 
are  leaft  refrangible ;  and  by  this  means  the  rays 
-of  different  colours  willbe  feparated  from  one 
another." 

461.  If  the  rays  of  different  colours,  which  are 
differently  refrangible,  emerge  at  any  point  b  ([fig» 
4.M'CCLVII.)  thefe  rays  will  not  be  all  of  them 
equally  refraded  ifrom  the  perpendicular.  Thus, 
if  ^  p  is  a  red  ray,  which  is  of  all  others  the  leaft 
refrangible,  and  *  «  is  a  violet  ray,  which  is  of  all 
others  the  mpft  reft-angible ;  when  thefe  two  rays 
emerge  at  ^,  the  violet  ray  will  be  refraded  more 
from  the  perpendicular  **  than  the  red  ray,  and 
the  refraded  angle  * ^ ;«  will  be  greater  than  the 
refraded  angle  xb  0.  Hence  it  follows,  that  thefe 
two  rays,  after  emcrlion,  will  diverge  from  one 
another.  In  like  manner,  the  rays  that  emerge  at 
d  will  diverge  from  one  another ;  a  red  ray  will 
emerge  in  the  line  dpi  a  violet  ray  in  the  line  dt. 
So  that,  though  all  the  effedual  red  rays  of  the 
beam  bdmt^xt  parallel  to  one  another,  ,and  all 
the  effedual  red  rays  of  the  beam  bdop  are  like- 
wife  parallel  to  one  another,  yet  the  violet  rays 
will  not  be  parallel  to  the  red  ones,  but  the  vioiet 
beam  will  diverge  from  the  red  beant.  Thus  the 
rays  of  the  different  colours  will  be  feparated  from 
one  another. 

461.  This  will  appear  farther,  if  we  confider 
what  the  propofition  affirms.  That  any  violet  or 
moft  refrangible  ray  will  make  a  greater  angle  with 
the  iiicident  rays  than  any  red  or  leaft  r^aogible 
ray  makes  with  the  iame  incident  rays.  Thus,  if 
^  <ii;  is  an  incident  ray,  bm^  violet  ray  emerging 
from  the  point  b^  and  ^  0  a  red  ray  emerging  from 
the  fame  point,  the  angle  which  the  violet  ray 
makes  with  theWident  one  is^rw,  and  that 
which  the  red  ray  makes  with  it  is  ^  /  o.  Now 
^  r  Iff  is  a  greater  angle  than  yso;  for  in  the  tri- 
angle brs,  the  internal  angle  *  r  /  is  lefs  than  bsf 
the  external  angle  at  the  bafe.  (Eucl.  B.  I,  prop. 
16.)  But  y  r  w  is  the  complement  bf  A  r  /  or  of 
bryXo  two  right  ones,  and  yjoU  the  comple- 
ment of  bty  to  two  right  ones.  Therefore,  fince 
brj\s  lefs  than  bj^r  the  complement  of  ^  r  y  to 
two  right  angles  will  be  greater  then  the  comple- 
ment of  bjy  to  two  right  angles^  or^  r  m  will  be 
greater  than/ /o.  Orotherwife:  Both  the  rays 
b  o  and  bm,  when  they  are  refraded  in  palfing  out 
of  the  drop  at  bt  are  turned  round  u(>on  the  point 
b  from  the  perpendicular  bx.  Now  either  of  thefe 
lines  3  0  or  bm  might  be  turned  round  in  this 
maoncr,  tiU  it  m^^^Ajy^^^URS'^^Vy '^•^^^^^^^ 
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qaently  tbat  ray  i^h}«ti  ie  moft  turded  round 
iipoo  h^  xjsi  which  i8  moft  refraded,  wiU  ro^ke  an 
angle  witb  ^qtr  that  will  be  nearer  to  a  right  one, 
than  that  ray  ffiakes  wkh  it  which  is  ieaft  turned 
round  upcm  b^  or  which  is  leaft  refra^ed.  There* 
fore  tbat  ray  which  is  moft  refraAed  will  make  a 
greater  angle  with  the  incident  ray  than  that  which 
18  leaft  refraded. 

463*  But  fince  the  emerging  rays,  as  they  are 
differently  refrahgible,  make  different  angles  with 
the  fame  incident  ray  y  «^)  the  refraAion  which 
they  fufTer  at  emeriion  win  feparate  them  from 
one  another.  The  angle  y  r  My  wbidh  the  moft 
refrangible  or  violet  rays  make  with  the  incident 
ones,  is  found  by  calculation  X6  be  54^*7';  and 
the  angle  if  s  o^  whiph  the  leaft  refrangible  or  red 
rays  make  with  the  incident  ones*  is  fbund  to  be 
50°  57^:  the  angles  which  the  rays  or  the  interme- 
diate coloiirs,  iodigOy  blue  green,  yellow,  and 
orange,  make  with  the  incident  raysy  are  interme- 
diate angles  betWien'54°  7'  and  50°  57'. 

464*  Xll.  **  If  a  line  is  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  from  ^ 
the  centre  of  the  fun  through  the  eye  of  the  fpec- 
tator ;  the  angle  which,  after  two  refradions  and 
two  reflexions,  any  effedual  ray  makes  with  the 
incident  ray,  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  which  it 
tnakes  with  that  line." 

465.  If  7  w  (PA  CCLVII.  fig.  4.)  is  an  incident 
ray,  b  o/  an  effeXnal  ray,  and  9  n  a  line  drawn 
fron^  the  centre  of  the  fun  through  0  the  eye  of 
the  fpeftator ;  the  angle  yso^  which  the  effedtusl 
ray  makes  with  the  incident  ray,  is  equal  to  ^  o  », 
the  angle  which  the  fame  effedtual  ray  makes  with 
the  line  q\n.  For  jr  <iv  and  q  »,  confidered  as  drawn 
from  the  centre  of  the  fun,  are  parallel ;  b  0  crdffes 
them,  and  confequently  makes  the  aiteinate  angles 
y  s  Of  jorif  equal  to  one  another.  Eucl.  B.  I.  Pr.  29. 

466.  XIII,  «*  When  the  fun  fliines  upon  the 
drops,  of  rain  as  they  are  falling,  the  rays  that  come 
from  thefe  drops  to  the  eye  of  a  fpetSlator,  after 
two  refieftions  and  two  refradlions,  produce  the 
fecoodary  rainbow." 

467.  The  fecondary  rainbow  is  the  outermoft ; 
CHD,  fig,  3.  When  the  fun  ftiines  upon  a  drop 
of  rain  H;  and  the  ray ^  HO,  which  emerge  at  H 
fo  as  to  be  effectual,  make  an  angle  HOP  of  54*^ 
7'  with  LOP  a  line  drawn  from  the  fun  through 
the  eye  of  the  fpc^ator ;  the  feme  effeftoal  rays 
will  make  likewife  an  angle  of  54*.  7'  with  the  in- 
cident rays  S,  and  the  rays  which  emerge  at  this 
angle  are  violet  ones,  by  w^at  was  obferved 
above*  Therefore,  if  the  fpedator's  eye  is  at  O, 
none  bat  violet  rays  will  enter  it :  for  as  all  the 
other  rays  make  a  lefs  angle  with  OP,  they  v^ill  fall 
above  the  fpc^ator*s  eye.  In  like  manner^  if  the 
effedual  rays  that  emerge  from  the  drop  G  make 
an  angle  of  54"  57'  with  the  line  OP,  they  will 
likewife  make  the  fame  angle  with  the  incident 
rays  S ;  and  cot^fequenUy,  from  the  drop  G  to  the 
fpcdator's  eye  at  O,  no  rays  will  come  but  red 
ones;  fdr  ail  the  Other  rays,  making  a  greater  an- 
gle with  the  line  OP,  wiil  fall  btlow  the  eye  at  O. 
For  the  feme  reafon,  the  rays  emerging  from  the 
intermediate  drops  between  H  and  G,  and  coming 
to  the  fpedator's  eye  at  O,  vi^ill  emerge  at  inter- 
mediate angles,  and  therefore  will  have  the  inter- 
mediate colours.    Thus,  if  there  are  fcren  drops 
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fT»m  H  tota^  ii^diifivefy,  their  teoknfi«wH)  be  mo* 
let,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow^  orange,  aa^d  red. 
This  coloutred  \itKh  the  bttackbof  the  fecondary 
ratnbow« 

468.  Now,  if  HOP  was  to  turn  round  upoa 
the  line  OP,  like  a  pair  ofootepafles  upon  one  of 
the  tegsOPwhh  the  openil^  HOP,  it  is  plain 
fr&m  the  fuppoBtion,  that,  in  fnch  a  revolution  of 
the  drop  iITthe^angle  HOB  would  be  the  fame, 
and  conieqisenfly  the  emerging  rays -would  make 
the  fame  angle  with  the  hiciMit  ones^  But  in 
fech  a  revolution  the  dfop  wouM  defcrrbe  a  circle  , 
of  wbkhP  would. be  the  centre^ and  CNHRD  an 
arc.  Consequently,  flnce,  when  the  drop  is  at  N, 
or  at  R,  or  anywhere  elfe  io  that  sne,  the  emerging 
raya  make  the  fame  angte  with  f hef  ineident  ones, 
as  when  the  drop  is  at  H,  the  cohmrt>f  the  drpp 
win  bd  the  fame  to  an  eye  placed  at  0§  whether 
the  dro^  is  at  K,  or  at  H,  or  at  R,  oir  anywhere 
elfe  m  that  are.  Now,  though  the  drop  does  not 
thus  turnaround  as  it  falls,  and  does  not  pafs 
through  the  feveral  parts  of  this  arc»  yet,  fince 
there  are  drops  of  rain  falling  everywhere  at  the 
feme  time,  when  one  drop  is  at  H,  there  will  &e 
another  at  R,  another  at  N,  and  others  in  all  parts 
of  the  arc ;  and  thefe  drops  will  all  of  them  be 
violet-coloured,  for  the  fame  reafon  that  this  dr<^ 
H  would  have  been  of  this  colour  if  it  had  been 
in  ^ny  of  thofe  places.  In  like  dtanner,  as  the 
drop  G  is  red  whea  it  is  at  G,  it  would  likewife' 
be  red  in  any  part  of  the  arc  C  WGQJD ;  and  fo 
will  any  oth^  drop,  when,  as  it  is  falling,  it  comes 
f  o  any  part  of  that  arc.  Thus,  as  the  fun  fliines 
upon  the  rain  whilft  it  falls,  there  will  be  two 
arcs  produced,  a  violet  coloured  one  CNHRD, 
and  a  red  one  CWGQD ;  and  for  the  fao(^e  rea- 
fons  the  intermediate  fpace  between  thefe  two  arcs 
will  be  filled  up  with*  arcs  of  the  intermediate 
colours.  All  thefe  arcs  together  make  up  the  fe- 
condary rainbow. 

•4 69.  XIV.  **  The  colours  of  the  fecondary  rain- 
bow  are  fainter  than  thofe  of  the  primary  rain* 
bow ;  and -are  ranged  in  the  contrary  order." 

470.  The  primary  rainbow  isprodtieed  by  fuch 
rays  as  have  been  only  once  refleded ;  the  fecond- 
ary rainbow  is  produced  by  fuch  rays  as  have  , 
been  twice  refleifled.  But  at  every  reflexion  fome 
rays  paf^'out  6f  the  drop  of  rain  without  being  re«  ^ 
fleeted  ;  fo  that  the  oftener  the  rays  are  reflected 
the  fewer  of  them  are  left.  Therefore  the  colours 
of  the  fecondary  bow  are  produced  by  fewer  rays^ 
and  confequently  will  be  fainter,  tiian  the  colours  - 
of  the  primary  bow.  In  the  primary  bow,  reck- 
oning from  the  outfide  of  it,  the  colours  are  rao^ 
ged  in  this  order ;  red,  orange,  yellow,'  green, 
blue,  indigo,  violet.  In  the  fecondary  bow,  reck-* 
ontng  from  the  outfide,  the  colours  are  violet, 
indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange,  ted.  So  that 
the  red,  which  is  the  outermoft  or  higbeft  colour 
in  the  primary  bow,  is  the  innermoft  or  loweft  co» 
lour  in  the  fecondary  one. 

47  !•  Now  the  violeU*ays,  when  they  emerge  fo 
as  to  be  effcdual  after  one  reflexion,  make  a  left 
angle  with  the  incident  rays  than  the  red  ones} 
confequently  the  violet  rays  make  a  leis  angle  with 
the  lines  OP  {Pi.  CCLVII,/^.  3.)  than  me  red 
ones.    But|  in  the  primary  raubow,^  the  rays  are 
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only  once  reflededf  and  the  asglc  whkh  the  ef* 
fedtual  rays  make  with  OP.  is  the  diftance  of  the 
coloured  drop  from  P  the  centre  pf  the  bow. 
Therefore  the  violet  drops»  or  violet  arc»  in  the 
primary  bow^  will  be  nearer  tatbe  centre  of  the 
bow  than  the  red  drops  or  red  arc ;  that  is^  the 
innermoft  colonr  in  the  primary  bow  will  be  vio- 
lety  and  the  outermoft  colour  will  be  red.  Andt 
for  the  fame  reafon>  through  the  whole  primaiy 
bow,  every  co^pnr  will.tw  nearer  to  the  centre  P* 
as  the  ra^s  of  that  colour  are  more  refrangible. 
But  the  Ttolet  rays,  when  they  emerge  fo  as  to  he 
effednal  after  two  refledions»  make  a  greater  an« 
gle  with  the  incident  rays  than  the  igpd  ones;  con- 
fequenitly  the  vtdet  rays  will  make  a  greater  angle 
with  the  line  OP.than  the  red  ones./.  But  in  the 
Cecondary  rainbow  the  rays  ace  twice  refledted, 
and  the  angle  which  effedual  rays  make  with  OP 
is  ^he  diftsmce  of  the  coloured  drop  from  P  the 
centre  of  the  bow.  Therefore  the  violet  drops  or 
violet  arc  in  the  fecondary  bow  will  be  farther  from 
the  centre  of  the  bow  than  the  red  drops  or  red 
ate  s  that  is,  the  outermoft  colour  in  the  fecondary 
bow  will  be  tiolet,  and  the  innermoft  colour  will 
be  red.  Andy  for  the  fame  reafon*  through  the 
'whole  (econdary  bow,  every  colour  will  be  further 
from  the  centre  P,  as  the  rays  of  that  colour  are 
more  refrangible. 

§  2.     O/HalOBSi   PA&H£Liay  &C. 

47a.  Under  the  articles  HALaand  PAauELiON 
will  be  found  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  different 
hypothefes  concerning  thefe  phenomena,  and  like- 
wile  of  the  method  by  which  thefe  hypothefes  are 
fupportedy.  from  the  known  laws  of  refradion  and 
refledion ;  to  which  therefore  we  refer,  to  avoid 
repetition. 

$  3.    0/tbe  APPARENT  PLACE,  DISTAMCB,  HAG- 
NITUDC,  and  MOTION  ^OBJBCTS. 

473.  Philosophers  in  general  had  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  place  to  whicb^the  eye  refers 
any  vifible  objedt  feen  by  reflection  or .  refradlion, 
is  that  in  which  the  vifual  ray  meets  a  perpendi- 
cular from  the  objedt  upon  the  reAedking  or  re- 
fracting phioe.  But  this  method  of  judging  of  the 
place  of  jobjedts  ^as  called  in  queftion  by  Dr 
Barrow,  who  contended  that  the  arguments 
brought  in  favour  of  the  opinion  were  not  conclu- 
five.  Theie  arguments  are,  that  the  images  of* 
objects  appear  ftraight  in  a  plane  mirror,  but  cur- 
ved in  a  convex  or  concave  one :  t^at  a  ftraight 
thread,  when  partly  immerfed  perpendicularly  in 
watery  does  not  appear  crooked  as  when  it  is  ob- 
liquely plunged,  into  the  fluid ;  but  that  which  is 
within  the  water  feems  to  be  a  continuation  of 
that  which  is  without.  With  refpeCt  to  the  re- 
flected image,  however,  of  a  perpendicular  right 
line  from  a  convex  or  concave  mirror,  he  (ays,  that 
it  is  not  eafy  tor  the  eye  to  ^iftinguilh  the  curve 
that  it  really  makes ;  and  that,  if  the  appearance  of 
a  perpendicular  thread,  part  of  which  is  plunged 
in  water,  bv  clofely  attended  to,  it  will  not  favour 
the  common  hypothefis.  If  the  thread  is  of  any 
fliining  metal,  as  lilver^  and  viewed  obliquely,  the 
image  of  the  part  immerfed. will  appear  to  detach 
itfelf  fenfibly  from  that  part  which  is  without  the 
water,  fo  that  it  cannot  be  true  that  every  V>bjeCt 
appears  to  be  in  the  fame  place  where  the  refraCI- 
ed  ray  meets  the  perpendicular ;  and  the  fame 


obfervatioo,  he  thinks,  may  be  extended  to  the 
'  cafe  of  reflection.  The  Dr  faySf  we  refer  every 
point  of  an  objed  to  the  place  from  which  trie 
pencils  of  light»  that  give  us  the  image  of  it,  iifiiej 
or  from!  which  they  would  have  ifltied  if  no  ce- 
fleeting  or  refraCting  fubftance  intervened.  Pur- 
fuing  this  principle,  he  proceeds  to  inveftigate  the 
place  in.  which  the  rays  ifluing  from  each  of  the 
points  of  an  dbjeCt,  and  which  reach  the  eye  aiter 
one  reflection  or  rcfradion,  meet ;  and  he  found, 
that  if  the  refrading  fur&oe  was  plane,  and  the 
refiraCtion  was  made  from  a  denfer  medium  into  a 
rarer,  thofe  rays  would  always  meet  in  n  place 
between  the  eye  and  a  perpendicular  to  the  point  of 
.  incidence.  If  a  convex  mirror  t>e  ufed,  the  cafe  will 
be  the  fame ;  but  if  the  mirror  be  plane,  the  rays 
will  meet  in  the  perpendicular,  and  beyond  it  if 
it  be  concave.  He  alfo  determined,  according  to 
thefe  principles,  what  form  the  image  of  a  nght 
line  will  take,  when  it  is  preiented  in  different 
manners  to  a  fpherical  mirror,  <%r  when  it  is  feen 
through  a  refrading  medium. 

474*  Probable  as  Or  Barrow  thought  the  max- 
im which  he  endeavoured  to  eftablilh  concern- 
ing  the  fuppofed  place  of  vifible  objects,  he  men- 
tions an  objection  to  it,  and  acknowledges  that 
he  was  not  ablfto  give  a  fatisfiadory  folutiou  of 
it.  It  is  this :  Let  an  objeCt  be  placed  beyond 
the  focus  of  a  convex  lens ;  and  if  the  eye  l>e  clofe 
to  the  lens,  it  will  appear  confufed,  but  very  near 
td  its  true  place.  If  the  eye  be  a  little  withdrawn, 
the  confufion  win  increafe,  and  the  objed  will 
feem  to  come  nearer ;  and  ^hen  the  eye  is  very 
near  the  focus,  the  confufion  will  be  exceedingly 
great,  and  the  objed  will  feem  to  be  clofe  to  the 
eye.  But  in  this  experiment  the  eye  receives  no 
rays  but  thofe  that  are  converging}  and  the  point 
from  which  they  iflue  is  fo  far  from  being  nearer 
than  the  qbjed,  that  it  is  beyond  it;  notwith- 
ftandiog  which,  the  objed  is  conceited  to  l>e  much 
.nearer  than  it  is,  though  no  very  diftind  idea  eaa 
be  formed  of  its  precife  diftance. '  It  may  be  ob- 
fer^ed,  tbat  in  reality,  the  rays  falling  upon  the 
eye  in  this  cafe  in  a  manner  quite  different  from 
that  in  which  they  fall  upon  it  in  other  circum- 
ftances,  we  can  form  no  judgment  about  the  place 
from  which  they  iffue.  This  fubjed  was  after- 
wards taken  up  by  Berkeley,  Smith,  MontucU| 
and  others. 

475.  M.  Dfi  LA  Hire  made  feveral  valuable  ob- 
fervations  concerning  the  diftance  df  vlflble  ob- 
jeds,  and  various  other  phenomena  of  viflon, 
which  are  well  worth  notice.  He  alfo  took  par- 
ticular pains  to  afcertain  the  manner  in  which  the 
eye  conforms  itfclf  to  the  view  of  objeds  placed 
at  different  diftances.  He  enumerates  five  circum- 
ftances,  which  affift  us  in  judging  of  the  diftance 
of  objtfds,  namely,  their  apparent  magnitude,  the 
ftrength  of  the  colouring,  the  diredion  of  the  two 
eyes,  the  parallax  of  the  objeds,  and  the  diftind- 
nefs  of  tbi.'ir  fmall'  parts.  Painters^  he  fays,  can 
only  take  advantage  of  the  two  firft  mentioned 
circumftances,  and  therefore  pidutes  can  never 
perfedly  deceive  the  eye ;  but  in^ihe  decorations 
of  theatres,  they  make  ufe  of  them  all.  The  6ze 
of  objeds,  and  the  ftrength  of  their  colouring, 
are  diminiOied  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  at 
which  they  are  intended  to  appear.    Parts  of  the 
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laine.  objed  which  are  to  appear  at  different  dif- 
tances,  as  columns  in  an  order  of  archite^nrey 
are  drawn  upon  different  planes,  a  little  removed 
from  one  another,  that  the  two  eyes  may  be 
obliged  to  change  their  diredipn,  to  diftinguiih 
the  parts  of  the  nearer  plane  from  thofe  of.  the 
more  remote.  The  finall  diftance  of  the  planes 
ferves  to  make  a  fmall  parallax,  by  changing  the 
pofition  of  the  eye ;  and  as  we  do  not  preferve  a 
diftin^  idea  of  the  qnantity  of  parallax,  corref- 
pondiDg  to  the  different  diftances  of  objeds*  it  i| 
fufficient  that  we  perceive  tbete  is  a  paraliax,  to 
be  convinced  thdt  thefe  planes  are  dtftant  from 
one  another,  without  determining  what  that  dif- 
tance is ;  and  as  to  the  laft  circumftance,  viz.  the 
diftindnefs  of  the  fmall  parts  of  objects,  it  is  of 
no  ufe  in  difcovering  the  deception,  on  account 
of  the  falie  light  that  is  thrown  upon  thefe  deco^ 
rations. 

476.  To  thefe  obfervations  concerning  decep- 
tions of  fight,  wo  fliaU  add  a  fimilar  one  of  M. 
Le  Cat,  who  took  notice  that  the  reafon  why 
we  imagine  objcds  to  be  larger  when  they  are  feen 
through  a  mift,  is  the  dimnefs  or  obfcurity  with 
which  they  are  then  feeo ;  this  circumftance  being 
ailociated  with  the  idea  of  great  diltance.  This 
he  (ays  is  confirmed  by  our  being  furprifed  to 
find  upon  approaching  fuch  objeds,  that  they  are 
fo  much  nearer  to  us»  as-^ell  as  fo  much  fmaller* 
than  we  had  imagined. 

477.M.D£tA  HiRB  men tions  one  caie  which  is 
of  diificult  folution.  It  is  when  a  candle,  in  a 
dark  place,  and  fituated  beyond  the  limits  of  dif- 
tiad  vifion,  is  viewed  through  a  very  narrow  chink 
in  a  caid ;  in  virhich  cafe  a  confiderable  number  of 
candles,  fometimes  fo  many  as  fix,  will  be  feen 
along  the  chink.  This  appearance  he  afcribes  to 
fmall  irregularities  in  the  furfiice  of  the  humours 
of  the  eye,  the  effect  of  which  is  not  fenfible  when 
rays  are  admitted  into  the  eye  through  the  whole 
extent  of  the  puj^l,  and  confequently  one  princi- 
pal image  effaces  a  number  of  fmall  ones ;  where- 
as, in  this  cafe,  each  of  them  is  formed  feparately, 
and  no  one  of  them  is  fo  confiderable  as  to  pre- 
vent the  others  from  being  perceived  at  the  £ime 
time. 

478.  There  are  few  perfons,  M.  De  la  Hire  ob- 
ferves,  who  have  both  their  eyes  perfectly  equal, 
not  only  with  refpect  to  the  limits  of  diftinot  vi- 
fion, but  alfo  with  refpect  to  the  colour  with 
which  objects  appear  tinged  when  they  are  viewed 
by  them,  efpec^ly  if  one  of  the  eyes  has  been  ex- 
pofed  to  the  impreifion  of  a  ftrong  light.  To 
compare  them  together  in  this  refpect,  he  directs 
us  to  take  tw^  thin  cards,  and  to  make  in  each  of 
them  a  round  hole  of  3-  or  ;J^  of  a  line  in  diameter, 
and,  applymg  one  of  Ihem  to  each  of  the  eyes,  to 
look  through  the  holes  on  a  white  paper,  equally 
illuminated ;  when  a  circle  of  the. paper  will  ap- 
pear to  each  of  the  eyes,  and,  placing  the  cards 
properly„thrfe  two  circles  may  be  made  to  touch 
one  another,  and  thereby  the  appearance  of  the 
fame  object  to  each  of  the  eyes  may  be  compared 
to  the  greateft  advantage.  To  nfake  this  experi- 
ment with  the  greateft  exactnefs,  it  is  neceffary, 
he  fays,  that  the  eyes  be  kept  (but  fome  time  be- 
fore the.  cards  be  applied  to  them. 

479*  M.  De  la  Hire  firft  endeaiyured  to  ex- 


plain the  caufe  of  tfaofb  dark  fpots  wbich  feem  to 
float  before  the  eyes,  elpeciaUy  thofe  of  old  p^« 
pie*  They  are  moft  vifible  ^hen  the  eyes  are 
tuoied  towards  an  uniformly  white  object,  as  the 
fnow  in  the  open  fields.  If  they  be  fixed  when 
the  eye  is  fo,  this  philofopher  foppofed  that  they 
were  occafioned  by  extravafated  Wood  upon  the 
retina.  But  he  thought  that-the  moveable  Ipots 
were  ocpafioned  by  opaque  matter  floating  in  the 
aqueous  humour  of  the  eye.  He  thought  the  vi- 
treous humour  was  not  fufficiently  limpid  for  this 
purpofe. 

480.  By  the  following  calculation,  M.  De  la 
Hire  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  extreme  fenfibility  o€ 
the  optic  nerves.  One  may  fee  very  eafily,  at  the 
diftance  of  4000  toifes,  the  fail  of  a  wind-mill,  6 
feet  in  diameter;  and  the  eye  being  fuppofed  to 
be  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  picture  of  this  fall,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye,  will  be  one  eight  thou- 
iandth  of  an  inch,  which  is  lefs  than  the  66^th  part 
of  a  line,  and  is  about  the  66tfa  part  of  a  common 
hair,  on  the  8th  part  of  a  fingle  thread  of  filk.  So 
fmall,  therefore,  muft  one  of  the  fibres  of  the  op- 
tic nenre  be,  which  he  fays  is  almoft  inconceivable, 
fince  each  of  thefe  fibres  is  a  tube  that  contains 
fpirits.  If  birds  perceive  diftant  objects  as  well 
as  men,  which  he  thinks  very  probable,  he  ob- 
ferves  that  the  fibres  of  their  optic  nerves  muft  be 
much  finer  than  ours. 

481.  Dr  BiRKBLEY,  biihop  of  Cloyoe,  in  hiS' 
Effhy  ttjfufards  a  New  Theory  of  Vjfiwty  obferves, 
that  the  circle  formed  upon  the  retina,  by  the 
rays  which  do  not  come  to  a  focus,  produce  the 
fame  confbfion  in  the  eye,  whether  they  crofi^  one 
another  before  they  reach  the  retina,  or  tend  to 
do  it  afterwards ;  and  therefore  that  the  judgment 
concerning  diftance  will  be  the  fame  in  both  cafes, 
without  any  regard  to  the  place  from  which  the 
rays  originally  iffued ;  fo  that  in  this  cafe,  as,  by 
receding  from  the  lens,  the  confufion  which  al- 
ways accompanies  the  neamefs  of  an  object  iri- 
creafes,  the  mind  will  judge  that  the  object  comes 
nearer.  BuJ,  lays  Dr  Smith,  If  this  be  true,  the 
objed  ought  always  to  appear  at  a  lefs  diftance 
from  the  eye  than  that  at  which  objects  are  feen 
diftindly,  which  is  not  the  cafe ;  and  to  explain 
this  appearance,  as  weU  as  every  other  in  which 
a  judgment  (s  formed  concerning  diftance,'  he 
maintains,  that  we  judge  of 'it  by  the  apparent 
magnitude  of  objeds  only,  or  chiefly;  fo  th£(t, 
fince  the  image  grows  larger  as  we  recede  from 
the  lens  through  which  nt  is  viewed,  we  conceive 
the  objeds  to  come  nearer.  He  alfo  endeavours 
to  ihow,  that  io  all  cafes  in  which  glaffes  are  ufed, 
we  judge  of  diftance  by  the  (ame  fimple  rule ; 
from  which  he  concludes  univerially,  that  the  ap- 
parent diftance  of  an  objed  iee«  4n  a  glafs  is  to 
its  apparent  diftance  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  as 
the  apparent  magnitude  to  the  naked  eye  is  to  its 
apparent  magnitude  in  the  glals. 

48ft.  But  that  we  do  uot  judge  of  diftance 
merely  bv  the  angle  under  '.vhich  objeds  are  feen, 
is  an  obiervation  as  old  as  Alhaxbn,  who  men- 
tions feveral  inftances,  .in  which,  though  the  an- 
gles under  which  objeds  appeat*  to  be  different, 
the  magnitudes  are  univerfally  and  iiiftantaneoufly 
deemed  not  to  be  fo.  And  Mr  I^bins  clearly 
Jhows  the  bypothefis  of  Dr  Smith  Ld  be  contrary 
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to  faA  in  the  moft  eoflmoii  uid  fimple  csTcs.  In 
microfcopesj'he  fey8»  it  is  impofiiWe  that  the  eye 
ftiouM  judge  theobjea  to  be  nearer  than  the  dif-  , 
tance  at  which  H  haa  riewed  the  objed  itfelff.  in 
tjroportion  to  -tlie  degree  of  anagnifving.  For 
when  the  microTcope  magnifies  muck  this  rule 
would  pliKje  the  image  at  a  diftance,  of  which 
the  fight  cannot  pdiflibly  fohn  any  opinion,  as  be- 
ing  an  interval  from  the  eye  at  which  no  objed 
can  be  feen.  In  general,  he  believes,  that  who- 
ever  looks  at  an  objeft  through  a  convex  glafst 
and  then  at  the  objed  itfelf  without  the  gU(s,  wiU 
find  it  to  appear  nearer  in  the  latter  cafe,  though 
It  be  magnified  m  the  glafs  \  and  in  the  fiune  trial 
with  the  concave  glafs,  though  by  the  glaft  the 
oWed  be  dhniniflied,  it  will  appear  nearer  through 
the  glais  (han  without  it.  But  the  moft  convin- 
cing  proof,  that  the  apparent  diftance«f  the  image 
is  not  determined  br  its  apparent  magnitude,  is 
the  following  experlmeot<  If  a  double  convex 
fflais  be  held  upright  before  Ibmt  tomtnous  objed, 
as  a  candle,  there  will  be  feen  two  images,  one 
ered,  and  the  other  inverted.  The  fiift  is  made 
fimply  by  refledion  froto  the  neareft  furfaoe,  the 
fecond  by  refledion  from  the  farther  furface,  ^he 
rays  undergoing  a  refradion  from  the  firft  fnrface 
both  before  and  after  the  refledion.  If  this  glafs 
has  not  too  ihort  a  focal  diftance  when  it  is  held 
near  the  objed,  the  inverted  image  wiU  appear 
larger  than  the  other,  and  aHb  nearer  5  but  if  the 
glafs  be  carried  oiF  from  the  objed,  though  the 
eye  remain  as  near  to  it  as  before,  Uie  inverted 
image  will  diminilh  Co  much  fiiftcr  than  the  other, 
that,  at  length,  it  will  appear  very  much  left  than 
it,  but  ftill  nearer.  Here,  ftys  Mr  Robins,  two 
images  of  the  fame  objed  are  feen  under  one  view, 
and  their  apparent  dlftanoes  immediately  compa- 
red ;  and  here,  it  is  evident,  that  thofe  difkances 
have  no  neceffary  connedion  with  the  apparent 
magnitude.  He  atfo  ihows  how  this  expemnent 
may  be  made  ftill  more  convincing,  by'  ftickiog  a 
piece  of  paper  on  the  middle  of  the  lens  and  view- 
Sig  it  through  a  ftiort  tube. 

483.  I^.  BouGuaa  adopts  the'general  maxim  of 
Dr  Barrow,  ip  fuppofing  that  we  refer  objeds 
to  the  place  from  which  the  pencils  of  rays  feem- 
ingly  converge  at  their  entrance  into  the  pupil. 
But  when  rays  iffuefrom  below  the  furface  of  a 
Teffel  of  water  or  any  other  refrading  medium, 
he  finds  that  there  are  always  two  different  pla- 
ces of  this  fceming  convergence;  one  of  them  of 
the  rays  that  iffue  from  it  in  the  fame  vertical  cir- 
cle,  ind  therefore  fall  with  different  degrees,  of 
obliquity  upon  the  furface  of  the  refrading  me- 
dium ;  and  another,  of  thofe  that  fall  upon  the  fur- 
face with  the  famedeprec  of  obliquity,  entering  tte 
eye  laterally  with  fciped  to  ohe  another.  Some- 
times, he  fays,  one  of  thefeimagcs  isatteoded  to  by 
the  mind,  and  fometimes  the  other,  and  diffcredt 
images  may  be  obferved  by  different  perfons.  An 
objed  plunged  in  wateiv  affords  an  example,  he 
iiys,  of  this  duplicity  of  images.  If  BA3  {Plate 
CCLVH, /F^.  5.)  be  part  of  the  fnifece  of  water, 
and  the  objed  be  at  O,  there  will  be  two  images 
of  it  in  two  diflferent  places ;  one  at  G,  on  the 
caiiftic  by  refradion,  and  the  other  at  £,  in  the 
perpcndiciflar-AO,  which  is  as  much  a  cauftic  as 
the  other  line.   The  former  image  is  vifiblc  by  th^ 
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rays  ODM,  O  J«f,  which  are  one  higher  than  the 
other,  in  their  progrefs  to  the  eye;  whereas  the 
image  at  £  is  made  by  the  tays  ODM,  O  eft 
which  enter  the  eye  laterally.  This,  fays  he, 
may  f^rve  to  explain  the  difficulty  of  F.  Tacquet, 
Barrow,  Smith,  and  many  other  authors,  and 
which  Newton  himfelf  coofidered  2B  a  very  diflfi- 
cult  problem,  though  it  might  not  be  abfolutely 
infoluble. 

484'  G.  W.  Kraft  has  ably  fupported  the 
opinion  of  Dr  Barrow,  that  the  place  of  any  point, 
feen  by  refledion  from  the  furface  of  any  medium, 
is  that  in  which  rays  ifluiog  from  it,  infinitely  near 
to  one  another,  would  meet ;  and  confidering  the 
cafe  of  a  diftant  objed  viewed  in  a  concave  mir- 
ror, by  an  eye  very  near  to  it*  when  the  image, 
according  to  Euclid  and  other  writers,  would  be 
between  the  eye  and  the  objed#  and  the  rule  of 
Dr  Barrow  cannot  be  applied;  he  (ays  that  in  this 
cafe  the  fjpecutum  may  be  confidered  as  a  plane, 
the  effed  being  the  fkme,  only  the  image  is  more 
obfcure.  1 

485.  Dr  PoRTBRFiELD  givesadtftind  and  com- 
prehenfive  view  of  the  natural  methods  of  judging 
concerning  the  diftance  of  objeds.  The  confor- 
mation of  the  eye,  he  fays,  can  be  of  no  ufe  to 
us  with  refped  to  objeds  that  are  placed  without 
the  limits  of  diftind  vifioo.  As  the  objed,  how- 
ever, does  then  appear  more  or  lefs  confufed,  ac- 
cording as  it  is  more  or  le&  removed  firom  thofe 
limits,  this  confufion  affifts  the  mind  in  judging 
of  the  diftance  of  the  objed ;  it  being  always  ef- 
teemed  fo  much  the  nearer,  or  the  farther  on,  by 
how  much  the  confufion  is  lefs  or  greater.  But 
this  confufion  bath  its  limits  alfo,*  beyond  which 
it  can  never  extend ;  lor  when  an  objed  is  placed 
at  a  certain  diftance  froip  the  eye,  to  which  the 
breadth  of  the  pupil  bears  no  fenfible  proportion, 
the  rays  of  light  that  come  from  a  point  id  the  ob- 
jed, and  paft  the  pupil,  are  fo  little  diveri^ing,  that 
they  may  be  confidered  as  parallel.  For  a  pidure 
on  the  retina  will  not  be  fenfibly  more  confiifed, 
though  the  objed  be  removed  to  a  much  greater 
diftance.  The  moft  univerfal,  and  the  moft  fure 
fl^ans  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of  objeds  is,  he 
fays,  the  angle  made  by  the  optic  axis.  For  our 
two  eyes  are  like  two  d^erent  ftations,  by  the 
affiftance  of  which  diftances  kK  taken :  and  this  is 
the  reafon  why  thofe  perfons  who  are  blind  of  one 
eye  fo  frequently  mift  their  mark  in  pouring 
liquor  into  a  glafs,  fnuffing  a  candle,  and  fucb 
other  adions,  as  require  that  the  diftance  be  ex- 
adiy  diftinguiflied.  To  prove  the  ufefuloefs  of 
this  method  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of  objeds, 
he  direds  to  fnfpend  a  ring  in  a  thread,  fo  that  its 
fide  may  be  towards  us;  and  the  hole  in  it  to  the 
right  and  left  hand;  xnd  taking  a  fmall  rod,  crook- 
ed at  the  end,  retire  fixMn  the  ring  a  or  3  paces, 
and  having,  with  one  hand  covered  one  of  our  eyes, 
to  endeavour  with  the  oth^  to  pafs  the  crooked 
end  of  the  rod  through  the  ring. '  This,  fays  he, 
appears  very  eafy ;  and  yet,  upon  trial,  perhaps 
we  fliall  not  fucbeed  once  In  100  times,  efpecially 
if  we  move  the  rod  a  little  quickly.  The  ufe  <^ 
.this  fecond  method  of  judging  cf  diftances  De 
Chales  limited  to  im  feet ;  bey^id  which,  he  fays, 
we  are  not  fenfible  of  any  diflertnee  in  the  angle 
of  the  optic  axis. 
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4S6.  A  3d  mcttiod  of  judging  of  the  diftance  of 
obje^V  confifts  in  their  apparent  mfignitiidn,  op 
which  fo  moch  ftrefa  wa«  laid  by  Dr  Smith. 
From  this  change  in  the  magnitude  6f  the  image 
upon  the  retina^  we  eadly  judge  of  the  diftance 
of  objedst  as  often  as  we  are  otherwife  acquaint- 
ed with  the  magnitude  of  the  objeds  themfelves ; 
but  as  often  as  we  ^  ignorant  of  the  real  magni* 
tude  of  bodiesi  we  can  never,  froQ«  their  appa- 
rent  magnitude,  form  any  judgment  of  their  dif- 
tance.  From  this  we  may  fee  why  we  are  fo  fre- 
quently deceived  in  our  eftimates  of  diftance,  by 
any  extraordinary  magnitudes  of  ohjeds  feeit  at 
the  end  of  it ;  as,  in  travelling  towards  a  large  ci- 
ty;  or  a  caftle,  or  a  cathedral  church',  or  a  moun- 
tain larger  than  ordinary,  we  fancy  them  to  be 
nearer  than  we  find  them  to  be.  This  alfo  is  the 
reafon  why  animals,  and  all  fmall  objeds,  feen  in 
valleys,  contiguous  to  large  mountains,  appear 
exceedingly  fmall,  becaufe  both  appear  nearer  to 
US  than  they  really  are. 

487.  Dr  JuRiif  clearly  accounts  for  our  ima- 
gining objeds,  when  feen  frbm  a  high  buil^iing.to 
be  fmallcr  than  they  are,  and  fmaller  than  we  fan- 
cy them  to  be  when  We  view  them  at  the  fame 
diftance  on  level  ground.  It  is,  fays  he,  becaufe 
we  have  no  diftind  idea  of  diftance  in  that  direc* 
tion,  and  therefore  judge  of  things  by  their  pidures 
upon  tbe  eye  only :  but  cuftom  will  enable  us  to 
judge  rightly  even  in  this  cafe.  Let  a  boy,  fays 
he,  who  has  nevef  been  upon  any  high  building, 
go  to  the  top  of  the  monument,  ^n^  look  down 
nito  the  ftreeti  the  objedsfeen  there,  as  men  and 
horfea,  will  appear  fo  fmall  as  greatly  to  furprile 
him.  For  this  reafon,  ftatues  placed  upon  very 
high  buildings  ought  to  be  made  of  a  larger  fize 
than  tbofe  which  are  feen  at  a  nearer  diftance ; 
becaufe  all  perfons,  except  architeds,  are  apt  to 
imagine  the  height  of  fucb  buildings  to  be  much 
kfs  tbaa  it  really  is. 

488.  The  4th  method  by  which  Dr  Porter- 
field  fays  that  we  judge  of  the  diftance  of  pbjeds, 
is  the  force  with  which  their  colour  ftrikes  our 
eyes.  -  For  if  we  be  aflured  that  two  objeds  are 
of  a  fimilar  and  like  colour,  and  that  one  appears 
more  bright  and  lively  than  the  other,  we  ^dge 
that  the  brighter  objed  is  the  nearer  of  the  two. 

489.  .The  5th  method  con Gfts  in  the  different 
appearance  of  the  fmall  parts  of  objeds.  When 
thcfe  parts  appear  diftind,  we  judge  that  the  ob- 
jed is  near ;  but  when  they  appear  confufed,  or 
when  they  do  not  appear  at  all»  we  judge  that  it  is 
at  a  greater  diftance.  For  the  image  of  any  object, 
or  part  of  an  object,  diminiflies  as  the  diftance  of 
it  increafes. 

490.  The  6th  and  laft  method  by  which  we 
judge  of  th^  diftance  of  objects  is,  that  the  eye 
docs  not  reprefent  to  our  miad  one  object  alone, 
but  at  the  fame  time  all  thofe  that  are  placed  be- 
twixt us  and  the  principal  object,  wfaofe  diftance 
we  are  confidering ;  and  the  more  this  diftance  is 
divided  into  I^fate  and  diftinct  parts,  the  great- 
er it  appears  to  be.  For  this  reafon,  dtftaoces  upon 
uneven  furfaces  appear  lefs  than  upon  a  plane : 
for  the  inequalities  of  the  furfaces,  fuch  as  hills, 
and  holes,  and  rivers,  that  lie  low  and  out  of  fight, 
either  do  not  appear,  or  hinder  the  parts  that  tie 
behind  them  from  appearing  i  and  fo  the  whole 
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apparent  diftance  is  diminijhed  by  the  parts  that 
do  not  appear  in  it.  This  is^  the  reafon  that  thd 
banks  of^a  river  appear  contiguous  to  a  diftan6 
eye,  when  -tlie  river  is  low  and  not  feen.  For  the 
fame  reafon  a  large  lake,  or  an  arm  of  the  fejif 
(uch  as  the  Frith  of  Forth,  appears  to  be  mucb 
narrower,  than  an  equal  extent  of  level  ground/ 
drverfifii-d  with  houfes,  fields,  plantations,  &c« 

491.  Dr  PoiLTERFiELDwery  we41  explains  (tvt* 
ral.fallacies  in  vifion  depending  upon  our  mifta^ 
king  the  diftances  of  objects.  Of  this  kind,  h<f 
fa'ys,  is  the  appearance  of  parallel  lines,  and  long 
viftas  confifting  of  parallel  rows  of  trees ;  for  they 
feem  to  converge  more  and  more  as  they  are  far^ 
ther  extended  from  the  eye*  The  reafon  of  this^ 
be  fays,  is  becaufe  the  apparent  magnitudes  o^ 
their  perpendicular  intervals  are  perpetually  dimi- 
nifliing,  while,  at  the  fame  time,  we  miftake  tbeix' 
diftance.  Hehce  we  may  ice  why,  when  4wo>  pa« 
rallel  rows  oif  trees  ftand  upon  an  afcent,  whereby^ 
the  more  remote  parts  appear  fanhef  off  than  they 
really  are ;  becaufe  the  line  that  oseafures  the 
length  of  the  viftas  now  appears  ufider  a  greater 
angle  than  when  it  was  horizontal ;  the  trees,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  will  ieem  to  converge  lefs,  and  Come- 
times,  inftead  of  converging,  they  will  be  though: 
to  diverge.  For  the  fame  reafon  that  a  long  vifta 
appears  to  converge  more  and  more  the  farther  it 
is  extended  from  the  eye,  the  remoter  parts  of  a 
horizontal  walk  or  a  long  Boor  will  appear  to  af- 
cend  gradually ;  and  objects  placed  upon  it,  tbo 
more  remote  they  are  the  higher  they  wilt  appear^ 
till  the  laft  be  feen  on  a  level  with  the  eye ;  where- 
as the  ceiling  of  a  long  gallery  appears  to  delcend 
towards  a  horizontal  line,  drawn. from  the  eye  d 
the  fpectatot.  For  this  reafon,  alfo,  the  furfacor 
of  the  (ea,  feen  from  an  eminence,  ieems  to  rife 
higher  and  higher  the  farther  we  look  ;  and  the 
upper  parts  of  high  buildings  feem  to  .ftoop,  of 
incline  forwards  over  the  eye  below,  becaufe  thqf 
feem  to  approach  towards  a  vertical  line  proceed- 
ing from  the  fpectator's  eye. 

49a.  Our  author  alfo  fihows  the  reafon  why  a 
windmill,  feen  fro^i  a  great  diftance,  isibmctiroetr 
imagined  to  move  the  contrary  way  from  what  it 
.  really  does,  by  our  taking  the  near  end  of  tb« 
fail  for  the  more  remote.  The  uncertainty  we 
fometimes  find  iuthe  coorfe  of  the  motion  of  a 
branch  of  lighted  candles,,  turned  round  at  a  dif- 
tancei  is  owing,  he  fays,  to  the  fame  caufe ;  a» 
alfo  our  fometimes  miftaking  a  convex  for  a  con- 
cave furface,  more  ^fpcciafly  in  viewing  feals  and 
impreffions  with  a  convex  glafsor  a  double  micro- 
fcope ;  and  laftly,  that,  upon  coming  ia  a  dark 
night  into  a  ftreet,  in  which  there  is  but  one  row 
of  lamps,  we  often  naiftake  the  fide  of  the  ftieet 
they  are  on« 

493.  Moch  more  light  was.  thrown  upon  thi9 
curious  fufcject  by  M.  Bouguer.  The  proper 
method  of  drawing  the  appearance  of  two  rowa 
of  trees,  that  ftiail  appear  i^i^Uel  to  the  eye,  ia.a 
problem  which  has  exerciiied  the  i9geniiity  dS  Se- 
veral philofophers  and  mathemi^icia&s.  That  the 
apparent  magnitudes,  of  objectt  decreafe^  with  the 
angle  under  which  they  aie  feen,  has  bceaftckntow- 
kdged ;  as  well  as,  that  it  ia  only  by  cuftom  and 
experience,  that  we  learn  t  *  form -a  judgmejlt 
both  of  magnitudes  and  dinancti.  But  m  tbei^ 
y  f*f  plicatigD 
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plication  of  thefe  ifaaxims  to  the abovr -mentioned 
problem,  all  perfons,  before  M.  Houguer,  made 
uCs  of  the  real  diftance  inftead  of  the  apparent 
one :  by  which  only  the  mind  can  form  its  judg- 
ment. It  is  manifei>9  that,  if  any  circumftances 
contribute  to  make  the  diltance  appear  bthtrvvif^ 
than  it  is  in  reality,  the  apparent  magnitude  of 
the  opje<ft  wi!l  be  afte^fd  by  it ;  for  the  famerea-* 
fon,  tliat,  if  the  magnitude  be  mifipprehendcd, 
the  idea  of  the  di fiance  will  vary. 

494.  M.  BouGUER  obftTves,  that  Very  great 
dhlancc'S,  and  ihofe  that  are  confidrrably  lefs 
than  they,  make  nearly  the  fame  impreHion  upon 
the  eye.  We,  therefore,  always- imagine  greiJt 
diftances  to  he  lefs  than  they  are ;  and  for  this 
teafon  the  ground  plan  of  a  long  vida  always  ap- 
pears to  rife.  The  vifiial  rays  come  in  a  determi- 
nate diredtion  ;  but  as  we  imagine  them  to  termi- 
nate fooner  than  they  do,  we  neccfTarily  conceive 
that  the  place  from  which  they  illue  i«  elevated. 
Every  large  plane, therefore,  at»AH,(/^/  25  r*./^;'.  6.) 
viewed  by  an  eye  at  O,  will  fcem  to  lie  in  iuvU  a  di- 
rection as  A^;  and  confequcntly  lines,  in  order  to 
appear  truly  parallel  on  the  planeA^,mufl:  be  drawn 
fo  as  that  they  would  appear  parallel  on  the  plane 
Alf,  and  be  from  thence  proje(5ted  to  the  plane  AB- 

495.  M.  BouGUER  {hows  feveral  geometrical 
methods  oFdetermining  this  inclination ;  and  fays, 
that  by  thefe  means  he  has  of\en  fSund  it  to  be 
4*^  or  s^f  though  fomctimes  only  *®  or  1^°.  The 
determination  of  this  angle,  he  obferves,  is  varia- 
ble; depending  Upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
ground  is  illuminated  andthe  intenfity  of  the  light. 
The  colour  of  the  foil  is  alfo  not  without  its  influ- 
ence. But  wh^t  is  very  remarkable,  yet  may  be 
depended  npdn,  is,  that  if  we  look  towards  a  ri- 
fmg  ground,  the  difference  between  the  apparent 
ground  plan  and  the  true  one  will  be  much  more 
confiderable,  fo  that  they  will  fometimes  make 
an  angle  of  25°  or  30°.  Of  this  he  had  made  fre- 
quent obfervations.^  Mountains,  be  fays,  begin 
to  be  inacceflibte  when  their  fides  make  an  angle 
from  35°  to  37°  wUh  the  horizon,  as  then  it  is 
not  pofiible  to  climb  them  but  by  means  of  (lone» 
or  ihrubs,  to  ferve  as  fteps  to  fix  the  feet  on.  In 
theie  cafes,  both  he  and  bis  companions  always 
agreed,  that  the  apparent  inclination  of  the  fide  of 
the  mountain  was  60**  or  70**. 

496.  Thefe  deceptions  are  reprefented  in  Plate 
CCLVlf/jf.  18,  in  which,  when  the  ground  plan 
AM,  or  AN,  is  much  inclined,  the  apparent 
ground-:plan*Ai7i,  or  A«,  makes  a  very  large  angle 
with  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  ground  dips  be- 
lo^  the  level,  the  inclination  of  the  apparent  to 
the  true  ground-plan  diminilhes,  till,  at  a  certain 
degree  of  the  Hope,  it  becomes  nothing  at  ajl ;  the 
t>vo  plans  AP  and  Ap  being  the  fame,  fo  that  pa- 
rallel lines  drawn  upon  them  would  always  appear 
fo.  Jf  ihc  'inclination  below  the  horizon  is  carried 
beyond  the  fituation  AP,  the  error  will  increafe ; 
smd  what  is  very  remarkable,  it  will  be  on  the  con- 
4iranty  fide;  the  apparent  plan  Ar  being  always  be- 
hw  tliie  true  plan  AR,  fo  that  if  a  perfon  would 

■  draw  upon  the  pkin  AR  iines  that  ihali  appear  pa- 
r^h\M>  the  eye,,  they  muft  be  drawn  converging, 
and'  not  diverging,  as  is  ufual  on  the  level  ground ; 
becaufe  .they  mnft  be  the  proje^ions  of  two  lines 
Sro^inedtQ  bcparalH  on  tiic  plan  Ar,  whichit 
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more  ir»ciiru*d  to  thehorizoQ  than  AR.  Thtfc  re- 
marks are  applipabie  to  different  planes  expofed  to 
the  eye  at  tlv  fame  time.  For  if  BH,(P/.  CCLVII, 
^g*  7')  be  the  front  of  a  building,  a^  the  diilance 
of  AB  from  the  eye,  it  will  be  reduced  in  appear- 
ance to  the  diftance  A  ^;  and  the  front  of  the 
building  will  he  hhf  rather  inclined  towajds  the 
fpoctator,  linlcfs  ttie  diftar^ce  be  iaconBderable. 

497.  After  many  more  obfervations  upon  thia 
fubjp^t,  M.  Bonguer  adds,  that  when  a  man 
ftands  upon  a  level  plane,  it  does  not  feem  to  rife 
feniibly  but  at  fome  diftance  from  him.  The  ap- 
parent plane,  therefore,  has  a  curvature  in  it,  at 
that  diftance,  the  form  of  which  is  not  Very  cafy 
to  determine;  fo  that  a  man  ftanding  upon  a  level 
plane,  of  vafl.  extent,  'WtU.  imagine  that  be  ftands 
in  the  centre  of  a.bafon.  This  is  alfo,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  cafe  with  a  perfon  ftanding  upon  the 
level  of  the-  fea. 

4981  He  obferves,  that  Ihere  is  no  difficulty  in 
dravTing  lines  according  to  thefe  rules,  fo  as  to  have 
any  j:iven  effedl  upon  the  eye,  except  when  fome 
parts  of  the  profpeft  are  very  near  the  fpedator, 
•  and  others  very  diftant  from  btm  (  becaufe,  in  this 
cafe,  regard  muft  he  had  to  the  oonical  or  coooida) 
figure  of  a  furface.  A  right  line  paffingat  a  (mall 
diftance  from  the  obferver,  and  below  the  level  of 
his  eye,  in  that  cafealmoft  always  appears  fenfibly 
curved  at  a  certain  diftance  from  the  eye ;  and  al- 
moft  all  figures  in  this  cafe  are  fubjed  to  fome 
complicated  optical  alteration  to  which  the  rules 
of  perfpedtiye  have  not  as  yet  been  extended.  If 
a  circle  be  drawn  near  our  feet,  and  within  that 
part  of  the  ground  which  spears  level  to  us,  it 
wlil  always  appear  to  be  a  circle,  and  at  a  very 
conQdcrahie  diftance  it  will  appear  an  ellipfe ;  but 
bvtween  thefe  two  fituations,  it  will  not  appear 
to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  will  be  like 
one  of  tbofe  ovals  of  Defcartes  which  is  more 
curved  on  one  ot  its  fides  than  the  other.  On 
the(e  principles  a  parterre,  whkh  appears  jdiftort- 
ed  when  it  is  fecn  in  a  low  fttuatic4i,  appears  per- 
fectly regular  when  it  is  viewed  from  a  balcony  or 
any  other  eminence.  Still,  however,  the  apparent 
irregularity  takes  place  at  a  greater  diftance,  while 
the  part  that  is  near  the  fpeCtator  is  exempt  from 
it.  If  AB,  (PL  CCUV.  jfig.  I  a.)  be  the  ^ground 
plane,  and  Aa  be  a  perpendicular,  under  the  eye, 
the  higher  it  is  fituated,  af  O,  to  the  greater  dif- 
tance will  T,  the  place  at  which  the  plane  begins 
to  have  an  apparent  afcent  along  T^,  be  removed. 

499.  All  the  varieties  that  cat)  occur  with  refpe<^ 
to  the  VISIBLE  MOTION  of  objedts,  are  thus  fuc- 
cindly  fummed  up  by  Dr  Porterfield,  under  ii 
heads :— i.  An  object  moving  very  fwiftly  is  not 
ftfcn,  unlefs  it  be  very  Itiminous.  Thus  a  cannon- 
/  ball  is  not  feen  if  it  is  viewed  tranfverfely :  but  if 
it  be  viewed  according  to  the  line  it  defcribe^  it 
may  be  feen,  becaufe  its  pi^ure  continues  long  on 
the  fame  place  of  the  retina;  which,  therefore, 
receives  a  more  fenfible  imprefi^on  firom  the  objed. 
a.  A  live  coal  fwung  briikly  round  id  a  circle  ap- 
pears a  continued  circle  of  fire,  becaufe  the  im- 
prdfions  made  on  the  retina  by  light,  being  of  a 
vibrating,  and  confequently  of  a  lafting  nature,  do 
not  prefently  perifh,  but  continue  till  the  coal  per- 
forms its  whole  circuit,  and  returns  again  to  its 
former  place.    3.  If  two  o)>jc^s,  unequally  diftant 
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from  the  eye,  move  with  equal  velocity,  the  more  afcribc.  the  whole  motion  to  the  eye,  though  it  be- 
remote  one  will  appear  the  flower;  or,  if  their  ce-  Tongs  entirely*  to  the  obje^Jl ;  and  when  the  eye  15 
Urin^o  w»^.»^^.»:      w^  *!.>•- j-.n .l m    j^  niotioH,  though  wc  are  fcnftble  of  its  motion. 


lerities  be  proportional  to  their  diflances,  they  will 
appear  equally  fwift.  4.  If  two  objeag,  unt- qmlly 
diitant  from  the  eye,  move  with  unequal  veloci- 
ties in  the  fame  diredion,  their  apparent  velocities 
are  in  a  ratio  compounded  of  the  direft  ratio  of 
tbejr  true  velocities,  and  the  reciprocal  one  of 
their  diftances  from  the  eye.    5.  A  vifibte  objeft 


yet,  if  we  do  not  imagine  that  it  moves  fo  fwiftly 
as  it  really  does,  we  afcribe  only  a  part'  rf  the ' 
motion  to  the  eye,  and  the  reft  of  it  we  afcribt; 
to  the  object,  though  it  be  truly  at  reft,  nh  laft> 
he  fays,  happens  in  the  prefent  cafe,  when  the  eye' 
turns  round  ;  for  though  we  are  fenfible  t>f  the 


movmg  with  any  velocity  ajipears  to  be  at  reft,  if  motion  of  t;Jie  eye,  yet  we  do  not  apprehend  that 

^^/P^«jdefcribed  in  the  interval  of  one  fecond  it' moves  fo  faft  as  it  really  docs;  and  therefore 

be  imperceptible  at  the  diftance  of  the  eye.  Hence  the  bodies  about  appear  to  move  the  cohtrary 

a  near  pbjedt  moving  very  flowly,  as  the  index  of  way,  as  is  agreeable  to  experience.    But  the  great 

a  clock,  ora  remote  one  very  fwiftly,  as  a  planet,  difficulty  ftill  remains,' viz.    Why,  after  the  eye 

feems  to  be  at  reft.    6.  An  object  moving  with  ccafes  to  move,  obje<5l^  ihould,for  feme,  time,  ftill 


any  degree  of  velocity  will  appear  at  reft,  if  the 
fpace  it  runs  over  in  a  fecond  of  time  be  to  its  dif- 
tance from  the  eye  as  x  to  1400.  7.  The  eye  pro- 
ceeding ftraight  from  one  place  to  another,  a  late- 
ral objed,  not  too  far  off,  whether  on  the  right  or 
left,  will  feem  to  move  the  contrary  way.  8.  The 
tye  proceeding  ftraight  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  being  fenfible  of  its  motion,  diftant  objc<5ls 
will  feem  to  move  the  fame  way,  and  with  the 
fame  velocity.  Thus,  to  a  pcrfon  running  eaft- 
wards,  the  moon  on  his  right  hand  appears  to 


appear  to  continue  in  motion,  though  their  pic- 
tures on  the  retina  be  truly  at  reft,  and  do  not  at 
all  chan^'c  their  place.  This,  he  imagined,  pro- 
ceeds froiTi  a  niiftake  we  are  in  with  rclpedt  to  the 
eye,  wliich,  though  it  be  abfolutely  at  reft,  n^-e 
nevtTtheleis  conceive  as  moving  the  Contrary  way 
to  that  in  which  it  moved  before;  from  which 
mift.^ke,  with  refpedt  to  the  motion  of  the  eye,  the 
objeds  at  reft  w^ll  appear  to  move  the  fame  way 
which  the  eye  is  imagined  to  move;  and,  con- 
fcqncnily,  will  fceTi  to  cnntinue  their  motion  for 


move  the  fame  way,  and  with  equr.l  fwiflncfs  5  fome  time  aftenlhe  eye  is  at  reft, 
for,  by  reafon  of  its  diftance,  its  image  continues  jci.  This  is  ingenioiis,  but  perhaps  not  juft. 
fixed  upon  the  fame  place  of  the  retina  ;  from  An  account  of  this  matter,  which  feems  more  fa^ 
whence  we  imagine  that  the  objc(5t  moves  along  tisfadtory,  has  been  ):iven  to  the  public  by  Dr 
wrth  the  eye.  9*  If  the  eye  and  the  objcft  move  Wells.  **  Some  of  the  older  writers  upon  optics 
both  the  fame  way,  only  the  eye  much  fwifter  (fays  he)  imagined  the  ff/fTJ^rTJ^/V/'/j  to  be  contained 
than  the  objeft,  the  laft  will  appear  to  go  back-  in  the  head,  as  water  is  in  a  vcflel ;  which,  there- 
wards.  10.  If  two  or  more  objects  move  with  the  fore,  when  once  put  in  motion  by  the  rotation  of 
ume  velocity,  and  a  third  remain  at  reft,'thcmf5vc-  our  bodies,  muft  continue  in  it  for  fome  time  af- 


able  ones  will  appear  fixed,  and  the  qnicfccnt  in 
motion  the  contrary  way.  Thus  clouds  moving 
very  fwiftly,  their  parts  feem  to  prefcrve  their  fi- 
tuation,  and  the  moon  to  move  the  contrary  way. 
II.  If  the  eye  be  m'ned  with  great  velocity,  lateral 
ODjefts  at  reft  appear  \o  move  the  contrary  way. 
Thus  to  a  perfon  fitting  in  a  coach,  and  riding 
hr:l*cly  through  a  wood,  the  trees  feem  to  retire 
the  contrary  way;  and  to  people  in  a  lliio,  <S(c. 
toe  fhores  feem  to  recede. 


ter  this  has  ceafed ;  and  to  this  realcircular  move- 
ment of  the  vifive  fpirits,  while  the  body  ia  at  reft, 
they  attributed  the  apparent  motions  ot  objeftsiii 
giddincfs.    Dechales  faw  the  weakncfs  of  this 
hypothefis ;  and  conjeAured,  that  the  phenome- 
non might  be  owing  to  a  real  movement  of  the 
eyes ;  ^)ut  produced  no  faft  in  proof  of  his  opinion. 
Dr  PoRTERFiELD,  00  the  contrary,  fiippofed  the 
difficulty  of  explaining  it  to  confift  m  Ihowing, 
why  objefts  at  reft  apuear  in  motion  to  an  eye 
500.  At  the  conclafion  of  thcfe  obftTvations,    which  is  a!fo  at  reft.    iThe  folutiOn'  he  offered  of 
Ir.c  Do^lop  cntkavours  to  explain  another,  pheno-    this  reprefentation  of  the  phenomenon,  is  not  only 
rncn-DTi  of  motion,  which,  though  very  Common    extremely  ingenious,  but  is,  1  believe,  the  only 

probable  one  which  can  be  given.  It  does  not  ap- 
ply, however,  to  the  faifl  which  truly  cxifts;  for 
the  eye  is  not  at  reft,  as  he  imagined.  The  laft 
aulh*c(  I  knor  of  who  haS^  touched  upon  this  fub- 
je^  h  Dr  Darwi??.  His  words  are,  **  When  any 
one  turns  round  vapidly  on  one  foot  till  he  bes-' 
cbracs  dizzy,  and  falls  upon  the  ground,  the  fpeic- 
th  of  the  ambient  objefts  continue  to  prefent 
themfelves  in  rotation,  or  appear  to  librate,  and 
he  feems  to  behold  them  for  lome  time  inmotion." 
I  do  not  pretend  to  underftand  his  opinion  fully; 


S'lJ  well  known,  had  not  ht*en  t^xplained  in  a  fatis- 
>i:tory  manner.  If  a  pe'Ton  turns  fwiftly  round, 
•»  i  objefts  about  will  feem  to  move  round  in  a  cir- 
c':*  the  contrary  way  ;  and  this  deception  conti- 
nues, not  only  while  the  perfon  himft-^f  moves 
r^'Jnd,  but  for  fome  time  after  he  ce.ifes  ro  move, 
when  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  6bje(fto,  is  at  abfolnte 
reft.  The  reafon  why  obj'  (^ts  'appear  to  move 
round  theco-'trary  way,  when  the  cjc  turns  round, 
u  not  fo  difficult  to  explain  ;  for  though,  proper- 
7  fpeaking,  raotio;i  is  not  fccn,  aa  not  beine  in 


rtfelf  the  immediate  objeft  of  fight;  yet  by  the  fight  but  if  fuch  ar^apparent  motion  of  the  furrounding  * 

^^e  eafily  know  when  the  image  changes  its  place  objects  depends  in  any  way  upon  their  fpefira,  or 

TO  the  retma,  and  thence  conclude  that  either  the  illufive  reprefen  tat  ions,  occafioncd  by  their  former  - 

ohjcft,  t^e  eye,  or  both,  are  moved.    But  by  the  impreflions  upon  the  retma,  no  fimilar  motion 

agnt  alone  we  can  never  determine  how  far  this  would  be  oblerved,  were  we  to  turn  ourfelyes 

motioo  belongs  to  the  objed,  to  the  eye,  or  to  round  with  our  eyes  ftitit,  and  not  to  open  tliem 

wth     If  we  imagine  the  eye  at  reft,  we  afcribe  till  we  became  giddy.  '  But  whoever  will  make 

J!a ^'^  nfotion  to  the  o.bjeft,'  though  it  be  truly  the  experiment,  will  flhd,  that  objeas  about  him 

«  reft.     If  we  imagine  the  objcft  .at  reft,  wc  -  appear  t^'  be  equalfy  In  'nWtiotH-  when  he-ha*t  b». 
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4:ome  giddf  bf  tiirniog  bimfelf  round,  whether 
ihfs  has  been  done  with  his  eyes  open  or  (but.  I 
Ihall  DOW  propcfe  my  own  opinion  upon  ibh  fub- 

sou  **  If  the  eye  be  at  reft,  we  judge  an  objeft 
to  bem'mdtiot),  when  ita  pi^ure  falls  in  fucceeding 
^imes  upon  different  parts  of  the  retina;  and  if  the 
^c  be  ID  motion^  we  judge  an  object  to  be  at  reft, 
gLB  long  as  the  change  in  the  place  of  its  pi^ure 
upon  the  rettn^  holds  a  certain  correfpondence 
with  th^  change  of  the  eye'ft  pofition.  Let  us 
now  fuppofe  the  eye  to  be  in  motion,  whik^tVom 
ibmt  diforder  in  the  fyftem  of  fen&rtiOB,  we  are 
either  without  thofe  feelings  which  indicate  the 
various  politioDs  of  the  eye,  or  are  not  able  to  at- 
tend to  them.  In  fach  a  Rate  of  things  an  objed 
4t  reft  muft  appear  to  be  in  motion,  Ance  it  fends 
jn  fiicceeding  times  its  pidturc  to  different  parts  of 
$hr:  retina.  And  this  feems  to  be  what  happens  in 
fiiddinefs."  Dr  Wflls  then  relates  the  particu- 
lars .of  a  cafe  of  gtddinefs,  which  happened  to 
^imfelf,  and  produced  feveral. optical  deceptions; 
•Irom  which  be  infers,  that  ''all  thefe  phenomena 
^emooftrate,  that  there  was  a  real  motion  in  my 
^yes  at  the  (ime  1  imagined  them  to  be  at  reft ; 
for  tlvB  apparent  iituatioo  of  the  fpot,  with  refped 
tO'thc  paper,  c6«ld  not  poffibly  have  been  altered, 
Withopt  a  real  change  of  the  pofition  of;  thefe  or- 
;gai)jB.  To  have  this  proved,  I  dedred  a  perfon  to 
4t)irn  x|uickly  round,  till  he  became  very  giddy  ^ 
-^heo  to  ftop  himft'lf,  and  look  ftedfaftiy  at  me. 
^e  did  fo,  and  1  could  plainly  fee,  that  although 
Jie  thought  his  eyes  were  fixed,  they  were  in  reality 
isioving  in  their  fockcts,  firft  toward  one  fide  and 
Iben  toward  the  other/* 

503*  M«  !*£  Cat  well  explains  a  remarkable  de-' 
^cept^on,  by  which  a  perfon  Ihall  imagine  an  objcift 
<to  be  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  a  board,  when  it  is 
i;totib«  and  alfo  inverted  and  magnified.  It  is  illuf- 
jtrated  by  fig-  8.  pi.  CCLVII.  in  which  D  reprefents 
f  he  eye,  and  CB  a  large  black  board,  pierced  with 
^  (t^nM  hole.  E  is  a  large  white  bo9fa>  placed  be^ 
^pnjd  it,  and  firongly  illuminated ;  and^  a  pin,  or 
pther  Anall  oljeA,  held  betwixt  the  eye  and  th^ 
£rft  boards  In  thefe  circumdances,  the  pin  Hiall 
be  imagined  to  be  at  F,  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
lirpajrd,  where  it  will  appear  inverted  and  raagni- 
fled;  becaufewhat  is  in  fk&.  perceived,  is  the  iha- 
4^^  of  the  pin  upon  the  retina;  and  the  light  that 
jft  ftopped  by  the  upper  part  of  the  pin  coming 
frpm  the  tower  part  of  the  enlightened  board,  and 
that  which  is  ftopped  by  the  lower  part  coniiqg 
/r</m  the  upper  part  d  the  board,  the  fliadovs^muft 
pppefTarily  be  inverted  with  refpcdt  to  the  objcift.. 

50jj.  There  is  a  curjous.'plieDomenon  relating  to 
yifioDr  which  (ome  have  afcribed  to  the  inflexion 
^f  light,  bttt  which  Mr  Melvijlle  explains  in'a 
«f'ery  different  and  very  fin:iple  manner.  When  any 
i^paqne  body  is  held  at  the  diftance  of  3  or  4  inches 
froji  tlie  eye,  fo  that  a  part  of  fome  more  diftant 
Ju.-^'.n  418  objedl,fuch  as  the  window,  or  the  flame 
fif  U'canole,  nia^  be  feen  by  rays  paJSng  near  its 
iPd^e,  if  anoth^jr  opatjue  body,  nearer  to  the  eye,  be 
hrojuigbt  acrofs  from  tlie  op'pyijte  li-.lti,  the  edge  of 
Jtbe^rft^ody  yuiii  fcem  to  f well  outwards  and  meet 
ihe^tter;  and  in  doing  io  will  intercept  a  portion 
^  thje  UinFiin.)US  t)hjedth.C  wA»  IVen  be/ore.  This 
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Le^t  AB(/^.  9.^/.  CCLVII.)repref<nt  the  luminous 
objed:  to  which  the  pght  i^  difeAed,fcD  the  more 
diftant  opaque  body,  GHthe  nearer,  and  EF  the 
diameter  of  the  pupil.  Join  ED>  FD,  EG,  FG, 
and  produce  them  till  they  meet  AB  ic  K,  N«  M, 
and,L.  It  is  plain  that  the  parts  AN,  MB»  of  the 
luminous  object  cannot  be  feen.  Bat  taking  any 
point  a  between  N  and  K,  and  drawing  a  D  J, 
fince  the  portion  ^F  of  the|)upil  is  filled  with 
light  flowing  from  that  point,  it  muft  be  vifible. 
Any  pointy  between  a  and  K,  muft  ifiir/F,  a 
greater  portion  of  the  pupil,  and  therefore  muft 
appear  brighter.  Again,  any  point  c,  between  6 
and  K,  muft  appear  brighter  than  ^,  becaufe  it  fills 
a  greater  portion  *•  F  with  light.  ^  The  pl)int  K  it- 
felf,  and  every  other 'poiqt  in  thie.lpace  KL,  muft 
appear  very  luminous,  fince  they  fend  estire  pen- 
cils of  rays  £KF,  £LF,  to  the  eye ;  and  the  vifi- 
ble brightnefs  of  everv  point  from  L  towards  M, 
muft  deaexfe  gradually,  as  from  K  to  N  ;  that  is, 
tlie  fpacesrKN,  LM,  wilt  appear  as  dim  fhadowy 
borders,  or  fringes,  adjacent  to  the  edges  of  the 
opaque  bodies.  '  WheD  the  ed^e  G  is  brought  to 
touch  the  right  line  jCF^  the  penumbraa  uiiite; 
and  as  foon  as  it  reaches  NDF,  the  above  pbiwic- 
menon  begins ;  for  it  cannot  pafs  that  right  iinc 
without  meeting  fome  line  a  D  J,  drawn  frr}ro  a 
point  between  N  and  K,  and,  by  intercepting  a'i 
the  rays  that  fall  upon  the  pupit,  render  it  invifi- 
ble.  In  advancing  gradually.to  the  line  KD£,  it 
will  meet  other  lines  h  Df,  cD^t  &c.  and  there- 
fore render  the  points  A,  r,  &c.  trom  N  to  K  juc- 
ceflivcly  invifible  ;  and  therefore  the  edge  of  the 
fixed  opaque  body  CD  muft  feem  to  fwell  out- 
wards, artH  cover  the  whole  fp/ce  NK;  while  GH, 
by  its  motion,  covers  MK.  When  GIJ  j«  places 
at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  eye,  CD  conlinni-^j; 
fixed,  the  fpace  OP  to  {>e  pa  fled  x>ver  in  order  tt> 
intercept  NK  is  lefs;  and  therefore,  with  an  equal 
motion  of  GH,  the  apparent  fwelUng  of  CD  muft 
be  quicker;  which  is  found  true  by  experience.  If 
ML  reprefent  a  luminous  objeA,  and  REFO  any 
plane  expofed  to  its  light,  tne  fpace  FQ  will  hf 
entirely  ftiaded  from  the  rays,  and  the.  fpace  FE 
will  be  occupied  by  a  penumbra,  gradually  d.irker, 
from  E  tQ,F.  Let  now  GH  continue  fixed,  and 
CD  move  parallel  to  the  plane  £F;  and  as  foon  a^ 
it  palleB  the  line  LF,  it  is  evident  that  the  (hadow 
QF  will  feem  to  fwell  outwards ;  and  when  CD 
reaches  ME,  fo  as  to  cover  with  its  ftiadow  the 
fpace  RE,  QF,  by  its  extenfion,  will  cover  Fk. 
This  holds  true  likewife  by  experiment. 

§  IV.  0/tJbfCoscAVt  Figure  c/the  Sky. 

505.  This  apparent  concavity  is  only  an  opti- 
cal deception  founded  on  the  incapacity  of  our  or- 
gans of  vifion  to  take  in  very  large  diftances.  Dr 
Smith  in  hi3  Complete  Syji em  of  Optics^  hath  de- 
monftrated,  that,  if  the  iurface  of  the  earth  was 
perfedtly  plane,  the  diftance  of  the  vifible  horizou 
from  the  eye  wouM  fcarce  exceed  the  diftance  of 
5000  times  the  height  of  the  eye  above  the  ground, 
luppoling  the  height  of  the  eye  between  5  and  6 
feet :  beyond  this  diftance  all  objeds  would  ap- 
pear in  the  vifible  horizon.  For,  let  OP(/5?*  i?» 
fu  CCLIV.)  be  the  height  pf  %he  eye  above  the  line 
PA  drawn  upon  the  ground  ;  and  if  an  obje^  AB, 
equal  in  height  to  ]PO,  be  remov^  to  a  diftance 
PA  ecjaal  to  ^opp  Umea  that  height,  it  wjH  hardly 
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be  vTible  by  reiA|i,«f  the  finallaorfli  pf  the  aivgie 
AOB.  Confeqiiwijlly^y  diftance  AC,  how  great 
fbevef,  beyQiid,Ai  wiU.be  iovilib)e«  for  iiiK^  AC 
and  CQai«|>jttra)lelii  itb^  ray  CO  will  alwj^ya  cut 
AB  in  Iboe  ^foini.  I>t  ^«pr^en  A  and  B ;  and  there- 
fore the  afH|je^OP»  pr,  AODf  wit]  always  be  lefe 
than  AOQ^  fMid.  ib^fore  AO  «Qf  AC  wiU  be  int i- 
fibk;.  Of.  ^Df f«?  s^l.  oi^ A^  and  elou^fb  aft  C£  and 
FO«  pla^^ed  at  gUdiftatM^^o.beypnd  A,  if  they  be 
high  eoiHigh  ^q  be.  virible«  or  to  fubtesd  a  bigger 
ai^e  j(t  tbe.^y^  Xkinji  OB9  wiU  appear  at  the  bo- 
rizoa  AB,;  beeapie.the.diftaiicr  AC  is  invifible*  . 

50$.  Hepte»  ii  we.iupfKorea  vaft  4of)g  row  of 
obj^As,  or  ;i  t^  ipi^  waU  ABZY  (.>^.  i.  Pkt^ 
CCLVIU.)  builr.upw.tMB  pldBf*  and  itapeirpen- 
dicaiar  diftaoce  OAlrQin  the  eye  al O I0  ba.eoual 
to  or  greater  than  (hetdiftaDce  Op.^i  iihe  Tiable 
horizon/  it  wUl  not  appear  ftraighii  biH<  circular, 
as  if  it  wrre  built  upon  thecircuttfenefice^if  Ibe 
horizpo  isr^^y.-'andtf  the  wall  be,c0rKif^]ed  to 
aD  immeo^  S^ancet  its  extreme  parte  Y7t  will  ap*. 
pear  ID  the  honzooat^,  where  it  h  cut  by. a  line 
Oy  parallel  to  the  wall.  F<H'^  fuppoftng  a  ray  YO, 
ihc  angle  YO^  will  become  infeofitbly  fnafH.  Imor 
ginc  tbia  iufimte  plane; OAYjr,  withtbewall  upon 
it,  to  be  turned  aboof  tbe.horizoota)  line  O  Kke 
the  lid  oi  a  box»  till  k  becomes  perpendicular  to 
the  other  half,  of  the  borizofital  p\9s\e  LM/,  and 
the  wall  parallel  to  it,  lihe  a  vaft  ceBin^  overhead ; 
and  then  the  wall  wiH  appear  like  the  .^oeave  fi- 
gure of  the  clouds  overhead.  Butthough  the  wall 
in  the  horizon  appear  in  the  figure  of  a  femicirclei 
yet  the  ceiling  wiH  not^.but  nuich  fktter.  Be-. 
cRufe  tbe  horizontal  plane  wa$  a  viable  furface« 
which  faggefted  the  idea  of  Uie  fame  diftances 
quite  round  the  eye ;  but  in  tbe  vertical  place  ex- 
tended between  the  eye  and  t\ie  ceiling,  there  i» 
i^othing  that  a0e(^s  the  fenfe  with  an  idea  of  its 
parts  but  the  common  line  Ov ;  confequently  the 
apparent  diftances  of  the  higher  parts  of  the  ceil- 
ing will  be  gradually  diminiihed  in  afcendtngfrom 
that  line.  When  the  iky  is  ouite  overcaft  with 
the  clouds  of  equal  gravities,  they  will  all  float  in 
the  air  at  equal  heights  above  the  earth,  and  con- 
fequently  will  compofe:  a  furface.refembling  a 
Urge  ceiliogy  as  Hat  as  the  vifible  iufface  of  the 
earth.  Its  eonca/vity  therefore  is  not  real,  but  ap- 
parent: and  when  the.  heights  of  the.  clouds  are 
unequal,  fince  their  real  ihapes  and  magnitudes  are 
all  unkoown,  tbe  eye  can  feldom  diftinguiih  the 
unequal  diftances  of  tbofe  clouds  that  appear  in 
the  fame  dirediottSy  unlefs  when  they  are  very  near 
us,  or  are  driven  by  contrary  currents  of  the  air. 
^o  that  the  vifible  ibape  of  tbe  whole  forfece  re- 
nt^ins  alike  in  both  cafes^  And  when  the  iky  is 
trither  partly  overcafti  or  partly- free  from  cloudst 
;t  16  matter  of  fad,  that  wc  retain  much  tbe  iame 
idea  of  ita  concavityp  as  when  it  was  quite  over- 
caft.  .^  . 

507.  The  coBcavity  of  the.  l^eavons  appear^  to 
tbe  eye^  to  be  ^  iefaportioB  of  the  fpherical  fiir«> 
face  thao  a  bemifphere.  £>r  Smith  fays*  that  th& 
centre  of  the  concavity  is  mueh  below  the  eye ; 
and  by  taking  a  medium. asRoUg  %verai  obferva- 
tkms,  he  fouQfl  t^c  apparent  diftance  of  its  parts 
at  tbe  horizon  |q(  be  gcneivHfJ^ween  3  and  4 
^>mes  gnestter  than  .tbe  apparent  diftaoce, of  its 
I>9rit  overhead.    For  let  the  aiQli  ABCD  [fy*  xo, 
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pl^  a57>\repi«fe«t  the  tppfteat^edBmiky^of  fbe 
iky,  O  the  plaice  of  the  eye,  OAand  OC  the  hori- 
zontal  and  vertical  appar^^diftanceSf  wbo^'pro* 
portioet  is  required :  Fiift  1obiiBT#e  wkeA  the  Im 
or  the, moon,  or  any  cloud. or. ftav,  is  in  fttch«|i  p<i« 
fitton  that  theaftpivent  arehes  BA^BC^exteiideil 
on  each,  fide  of  this  objeft^  towards  ifae  hori«oa 
.and.  senitby  feeia  eqnaf  to  the  eye;  then  taking 
tbe  altkifedet)f  the  ot^ed  B witha qua^tAntr  or 
finding  it  by  aitronomy  from  the  given  time  of  ob- 
ienratioB^.  the.  angle  AOB.  is. known.  Drawing 
therefore  the  ImeOBtn  tbe^iofitian  th«ls  deter* 
mine4»  and  taking  in  it  any  point  B  at  pltfafure^ 
in  the  iiertical  Hne  CO^prodtpctd downwards,  feek 
the  centre  E  of  a  ctrdi;.  ABC,  * whofe  arches. BA^ 
BC,  tntiefceiMed.  between.  B  and  tbe  legs.,  k^  the 
jrighl  angle  AOCr  ^haU  .beeqrial  to  each  Other; 
then  will  this  arcb  ABCD  sepiefewi  the'apparent 
fi^Hre  of  the  iky.  The  centue  E  «nay  be  foUnd 
geometrically. by  Goi.lhrBAiag.a  c«bic  eiiuatkyn,  or 
as  quickly^  and  fufficientiy  texad,  ^by  trying  whe- 
ther the  Ahords  fiA*  Be,<if  thearcb  /vBC  dntwn  by> 
conjeduf  e  are. equal,  and  blattering  its  radios  Bp 
till  they  are  fo.  .  In  making  .feveral  obferiation^ 
upon  ti^e  CuKumonBtcaidftars^' they  deemed  totiie 
Df  Co  biiedt  tbe  vertioii  arehABC  at  B/wiieA 
their  apparent  altttudea»  or  the^-il^ht  angle  AOB 
was  abotn  13  degrcea;  wkidiglvestht-proportiofi 
of  .OC  -to  OA  as  3  to.iccy  cr^as  i  to  3^  nearly* 
IVben  the  fun.  was  but  30P.  hljghr  the  upper  arch 
feemed.alwaya.lefs.^au  the4ind«ronei  and,  I'n. 
Dr  Smith'a  opinion,  alwatya^rsaiter  When  the  fuu 
waa  about  18°  or  40^  high. 
§  V.  Of  the  Bnu«  .COLOOR  of  theSKriandef 
Blub  and  GRtfiH-8HAi>(>ws< 

506.  The  opinions  of  ancieRt  writers  concern- 
ing the  colour  of  the  iky  merit  no  notice.  The 
fir  ft  who- gave  any  rational  explanation  .was  Fr6« 
MON^us.  By  him  it  was  f«ippo(bdr  that  tbe  blue* 
■eiii'of  the  iky  proceeded  from  a  mixture- of  the 
white  light  of  the  fun  with  the  black  fpace  beyond 
the  atmofphere,  where  tbei^e  la  neither  refradion 
nor  reile^on.  This  opinion  prevailedhrery  gene* 
rally  even  in  modem- times,  amfwas  maintained  by 
Otto  Guerick  and  all  his> contemporaries,  who 
aflbrted  that  white  and  bkick  may  be  mixed  m  focit 
a  manner  as  to  make  a  blue.  Mr  BovotJER  had 
recourfc  to  the  vapoutsdiffaM  through  the  atmo* 
fpbere,  to  account  for  the  refleAion  of  the  bhic 
rays  rather  than  any  other.  Hefeems,  however, 
to  foppofe,  that  it  ariles  from  the  conitittttion  of 
the  air  iifelf,  whereby  the  fainter  coloured  rays  are 
incapable  of  making  their  way  through  any  con§- 
derable  trad  of  it.  Uenoe  be  4s  of  opinion,  that 
the  colour  of  the  air  is  properly -blue;  to  whicb 
opinion  Dr  Smith  feems  alfo  to  have^  inclined* 

509.  To  this  blue  colom  of  the  flty  is  owing  the 
appearance 4>f  blue  and  gpeenihadows  in  the  noom« 
ings  and  eveniifgs.«^Thefe  were  lirft  taken  mitice 
of  by  Count  Buffoh,  in  July  174*,  when  he  ob- 
fervpd,  that  the  (hadows  of  trees  which  fell  upon  a 
whi^  wall  were  green.  He  was  then  upon  an 
eminmce,  and  tbe  fon  was  (etting  on  the  cleft  of 
a  monntainr  fo  that  he  appeared  confiderablytiow* 
.  er'than  tbe  horieon.  The  ifey  was  dear,  except- 
ing in  the  W  which,  thooah  free  (tot^  cloudsi  was 
lightly  ihaded.with  vapours  of  a  yellow  colour, 
inclining  to  red*    Then  the  fun  ttielf  was  exceed- 
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ingly  redy  and  wil8»  CeemiogTjr  at  lesft,  4  dines  as 
.  large  as  lie  appears  to  be  at  mid-day.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumfiadoea  be  (kw  very  diftinAly  the  fhadows  of 
the  treesy  which  were  50  or  40  feet  from  the  white 
wall,  coloured  with  a  light  green  inclining  to  bliie. 
The  (hadow  of  an  arboar,  which  was  3  feet  from 
the  walli  was  exaAly  drawn  upon  it,  and  looked 
as  if  it  had  been  newly  painted  with  ▼erdigrife. 
This  appearance  lafted  near'5  minutes ;  after  which 
It  grew  fainter,  and  Taaiihed  with  the  light  of  the 
lira.  The  next  morning,  at  fi|n^riie^  he  went  to 
obfenre  other  (hadows,  upon  another  white  wall ; 
but  inftead  of  finding  them  green,  as  he  expeded, 
he  obferved  that  they  were  bhie,  or  rather  lively 
indigo.  ThcLiky  was &rene, except  a  flight  cover- 
ing of  vdlowUh  vapom-s  in  the£.,  and  the  fun  arofe 
b^indahill,  fo  that  it  was  elevated  above  his  ho- 
rizon. The  blue  (hadows  were  only  vifible  three 
jninutes;  alter  which  they  appeared  black,  and  in 
the  evening  of  the  iamedayhe  obferved  the  green 
ihadows  exadlv  at  before*  Six  days  pafled  with- 
out his  being  able  to  repeat  his  obfervations,  oft 
account  of  the  clouds;  but  the  7th,  at  fenfet,  the 
ihadows  were  not  green,  but  of  a  beautiful  iky- 
blue.  The  iky  was  in  a  great  meafure  free  from 
vapours  at  th«t  tioBei  and  the  fun  let  behihd  a 
fock,  lb  that  it  tl&Gippeared'  beibre  it  came  to  his 
horizon.  Afterwards  he  often  obferved  the  fha- 
dows both  at  fun-rife  and  fua*fet ;  but  always  ob* 
ferved  them  blue,  though  with  a  great  variety  of 
ihades  of  that  colour.  He  ifaowed  this  pbenome* 
Aon  to  many. <^  his  friends,  who  were  furprifed  at 
it ;  but  he  fays  that  any  perfon  may  fee  a  blue  fha- 
^ow,  if  he  ^iJl  only  hold  his  finger  before  a  piece 
of  white  paper,  at  fttn-»rife  or  fun-fet. 

510.  The  ficft  who  attempted  to  explain  this 
phenomenon  was  Abbe  Maze  as,  in  a  memoir  of 
the  .fbciety  in  Berlin,  for  1 75  %.  He  obferved,  that 
when  an  opaque  body  was  illuminated  by  the 
moon  and  a  candle  at  the  fame  time,  and  the*  two' 
ihadowa  were  cad  upon  the  fame  white  wall,  that 
which  was  eoligj^eoed  by  the  candle  was  reddifh,' 
and  that  w^ich  was  enlightened  by  the  moon  was 
blue.  But,  without  attending  to  any  other  circum- 
ilances,  he  fuppofed  the  change  of  colour  to  be  o<;- 
cafioned  by  the  diminution  <^  the  light  $  but  M. 
^fil^yiLLS,  and  M.  BouGUER,both  unknown  to 
one  another,  feem  to  have  hit  upon  the  true  caufe 
of  this  furious  appearance.  The  former,  m  his  at** 
tempts  to  explain  the  blue  colour  of  the  fky/ob- 
ferves,  tjiat  (ince  it  is> certain  that  no  body  aflumes 
any  particular  colour,  but  becaufe  it  refled^  one 
fort  of  rays  more  abundantly  than  the  reft  |  and  as 
the  conftituent  parts  of  pure  air  are  not  grofs 
e/^QUgh  to  fepai^tie  any  colours  of  themfelves;  we 
muft  conclude  w>ith  Sir  Ifaac  Kewton,  that  the  vio- 
let,and  blue-making  rays,  are  refleded  more  copi- 
Qufly  than  the  reft,  by  the  finer  vapouradifiu&d 
through  the  atmofphere,  whoie  parts  are  not  big 
enou^  to  give  them  the  appearance  of  vifible 
opaque  clouds.  Aod  he  fhows,  that  in  proper 
circumfLances,  the  bluifh  colour  of  the  fky-ltght 
may  be  adually  feen  on  bodies  ilhin^inated  by  it. 
For  if,  on  a  clear  cloudlefs  day,  a  iheet  of  white 
paper  be  expofed  to  ^e  fun's  beams,  when  any 
ofyque  body  is  placed  upon  it,  the  fhadow  which 
b  uhiminated  by  the  fky  only  will  appear  trmark* 
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ably  bliiifh  compared  tvitti  the  refl  of  the  paper, 
which  receives  the  fun's  dired  rays. 

511.  M.  BotTGuaabbierves,  that  as  Count  BuF- 
FON  mentions  the  ihadows  appearing  green  only 
twice,  and  that  at  all  other  times  they  were  blue, 
this  is  the  colour  which  they  regularly  have,  and 
that  the  Wue  was  changed  into  green  by  fomc  ac- 
cidental circumftance.  Green  is  only  a  compofi- 
tion  of  blue  and  yellow,  fo  that  thu  ncddental 
change  may  have  arifen  horn  the  mixture  of  fome 
yellow  rays  in  the  blue  fhadow ;  and  perhaps  the 
wall  might  have  had  that  thige,  fo  that  the  bhie 
is  the  only  colour  for  which  a  general  reafon  is  re- 
quiredt  And  this,  he  fays,  muft  be  dttived  from 
the  colour  of  pure  air,  which  always  appears  blue, 
and  refleas  that  colour  upon  alt  objefts  without 
difHndHon ;  but  which  is  too  faint  to  be  perceived 
when  oureyes  are  ftrongly  affWted  by  the  light  of 
the  funi  nefleded  from  other  objeas.  To  confirm 
this  hypotheOs,  he  adds  fome  curioos  obfervation^ 
of  his  own,  in  which  this  appearance  is  agreeably 
diverfifibd.  Bdng  at  Boucholtz  in  July  1764,  he 
obferved  the  fhadows  projedted  on  the  white  pa- 
per of  his  pocket-book,  when  the  fky  was  clenr. . 
At  half  paft  6  PM.  when  the  fun  was  about  four 
degrees  high,  he  obferved  that  the  fhadow  of  his 
finger  was  of  a  dirk  grey,  while  he  held  the  paper 
oppofite  the  fun ;  but  when  he  inclined  it  almofl 
horizontally,  the  paper  had  a  bluifh  caft,  and  the 
fhadow  upon  it  was  of  a  beautiful  bright  blue. 
When  his  eye  was  placed  between  the  fun  and  the 
paper  laid  horizontally)  it  always  appeared  of  a 
bluilh  cafl;  but  when  he  held  the  paper  thus  in- 
clined between  his  eye  and  the  fun,  he  could  dif- 
tinguifli,  upon  every  little  eminence  occafioned  by 
the  inequality  of  the  furface  of  the  paper,  the  prin- 
cipal of' the  prifmatic  colours.  He  aJfo  perceived 
them  upon  his  nails  and  Upon  the  fkin  of  his  hand. 
This  multitude  of  coloured  points,  red,  yeltow, 
green  and  blue,  almoft  effaced  the  natural  colour 
of  the.'CTbJea's.  At  three  quarters  paft  fix,  the  fha- 
dows  began  to  be  blue,  even  wliAi  the  rays  of  th- 
fun  fell  perpendicularly.  The  colour  was  the 
moft  lively  when  the  rays  fell  upon  it  at  an  angle 
of  45°;  hut,  with  a  lefs  inclination  of  the  paper, 
he  could  difHndly  perceive,  that  the  blue  fhadow 
.had  a  border  of  a  ftronger  blue  on  that  fide  which 
looked  towards  the  fky,  and  a  red  border  on  that 
fide  which  was  turned  towards  the  e^rth.  To  fee 
thefe  borders,  the  body  that  made  the  fhadow  was 
obliged,  to  be  placed  very  near  the  paper,  and  the 
nearer  it  was  the  more  fenfible  was  the  red  border. 
At  the  diftance  of  3  inches,  the  whole  Ihadow  was 
bine.  It  was  brighteft  when  the  paper  was  inclin- 
ed  to  an  angle  of  45^.  In  a  fituatton  prccifely  ho- 
rizontal, there  was  no  fhadow.  Thus  too  much, 
or  too  little  of  the  fun's  light  produced  the  fame 
effcd ;  for  they  both  made  the  blue  light  refle^ed 
from  the  fky  to  become  infenfible.  He  never  faw 
any  green  fhadows,  but  when  he  made  them  fall 
on  yellow  paper.  The  J>hic  fhadows  Were  not  tcn- 
fined  to  fun-rifing  and  fun-fetting  $  on  the^  19th  of 
July,  when  the  fun  has  the  greateft  force,  be  ob- 
ferved  them  at  t  PM.  but  the  fun  fhone  through  a 
mifk  at  that  tnonie.  If  the  fky  is  clear,  the  fhadows 
begin  to  be  blue  ;;when,  if  they  be  projected  hori- 
zontally,  they  are  eight  times  as  lo^  as  the  height 
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of  the  body  tlttt>{>roduces  theiii»  that  is/wheo  the 
centreof  the  fiiD  i8  7^  8'  above  the  horixon.  This 
obfenratioD  he  nuuie  m  the  b^nmng  of  duguft. 

5 1  A.  Befides  thefe  coloured  ihadowSy  which  are. 
produced  by  the  interception  of  the  direA  rays  of 
the  fun,  our  author  obferved  others  fimilar  to  then^; 
at  every  hour  of  the  day*  ih  rooros.into  wbiph  tbq. 
light  of  the  fun  was  lefleded  from  fome.  white, 
body,  if  any  part  of  the  clear  iky  could  be  feen 
from  the  place,  and  all  unneceflary  light  was  ez-i 
eluded  as  much  as  poflible.    OWerving  thefe  {myt 
cautions,  he  4ays  that  the  blue  ihadows  may  hp 
feen  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  even  wi^h  the  dlred. 
light  of  the  fun ;  and  that  this  colour  will  difap-^ 
pear  jn  all  thofe  places  of  the  ihadow  from  which 
the  blue  Iky  cannot  be  feen.    All  the  obfervations 
he  made  upon  the  yellow  or  reddifh  borders  of 
ihadows  above«mentioned,  led  him  to  conclude, 
that  they  were  occaGoned  biy  the  interception  of 
the  (ky-Hght,  whereby  part  of  the  ihadow  was  iU 
laminated  either  bv  the  red  rays  reflected  from  the 
clouds,  when  the  iun  is  near  the  horizon,  or  from 
fome  terreftrial  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood.    He 
mentions  alio  another  Und  of  ibadows  which  have 
theiame<»rigin.  Theie  he  often  iaw  early  in  4>ring, 
when  he  was  reading  by  the  light  of  acandiP  in 
the  morning,  and  the  twilight  mixed  with  that  of 
his  candle.    In  thefe  circumltances,  the  ihadow 
made  by  intercepting  the  light  of  his  candle,  at 
the  diftance  of  about  fix  feet,  was  of  a  beautiful 
and  clear  blue,  which  .became  deeper  as  the  p» 
paque  body  which  made  the.ihadow  was,  brought 
nearer  to  the  wall,  and  was  exceedingly  deep  at 
the  didance  of  a  few  indues  only.    But  wherever 
the  day-light  did  not  come,  the  ibadows  were  all 
black  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  blue. 
§  VI.  0/thc  IrradiationsV^^  Sun's  Light 
ttfpearn^ttrougbtheinr^KST\CE$o/tJbeQLOVDS. 
513.  This  is  an  appearance  which  every  one  mu(i 
have  obferved,  when  the  iky  Was  pretty  much  overw 
caft  with  clouds  at  ibmediilance  from  each  other. 
At  that  time  ieveral  large  beams  of  light,  fome^ 
thing  like  the  appearance  of  the  light  of  the  fun  ad- 
mitted into  a  fmoky  room,  will  be  feen  generally 
with  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  divergence,  as 
if  the  radiant  point  was  (ituated  at  no  gr^t  dif- 
tance above  the  clouds.    Dr  Smith  obferves,  that 
this  appearance  is  one  of  thofe  which  ferve  to  de- 
monib^c,  that  very  high  ^nd  remote  objc^s  in 
the  heavens  do  not  appear  to  us  in  their  real  (liapefs 
and  poiitions,  but  according  to  their  p^rfpe^ive 
projedions  on  the  apparent  concavity  of  the  iky. 
He  fays  that  though  thefe  beams' are  generally  feep 
diverging,  as  reprefented  ip/{^«  zi.  i'/.  ^57.  it  is 
not  ^ways  the  cafe.    He  himlelf  once  iaw  them 
converging  towards  a  pointdiametrically  oppoiite 
to  the  Tun ;  for,  as  near  as  he  could  conjecture,  the 
point  to  which  they  converged  was  ^tuatra  as 
much  below  the  horizon,  as  the  fun  was  then  el^« 
vated  above  the  oppofite  part  of  it*  This  part  is  re- 
prefented by  the  line  ^D/,  fig>  is.  atid  the  point  be- 
low it  in  oppofition  to  the  fun  is  £ ;  towards  which 
all  the  beams  v/,  vt,  2cc.  appeared  ^o.^9nverge. 

514. "  Obferving  (fays  he)  that,  the  point  of  con- 
vergence was  oppofite  to  the  fun,  I  beg^n  to  fuf- 
peA,  that  this  unufual  phenomeuoA  was.  but  a 
cafe  of  the  ufual  apparent  divergence  of  the  beams 
af  the  fui^  frcu^^hU  apBW^^  Jl^^^  k^998j^. 
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doiid^af^  reprefented  itfy*  ts  1 1  by.an  offomm^ 
divergence;  for  though  nothing  is  moncominoii 
than  for  rays  to  diverge  from  a  Imnmoits  body, 
yet.  the  divergence  of.  theie  beams, in  ihith  teige: 
angles  is  not  real,  but  apparent:'  BccaHfe.lt  i« 
inaipoffible  for.  the  direa  rayj  of  the  fun  taerD(# 
one  another  at  any  point  ofthe.apparent  concavi^ 
ty  :of  the  iky,  in  a:gi^ter  angle  t&an  about  half  » 
degree...  For. the  diameter  of  the  frarth  being  (6 
extremely  fmall,  in  comparifon^^o  the  diftanee  of 
the  fuB,  as  to  fttbtend  an  angle  at  any  point  of 
his  body  (^  but  ag^^  or  a%^  at  moil  |  and  the  dia- 
meter of  ourvifible  horizon  being  extremely  fmall* 
er  than  that  of  the  earth ;  it  is  plain,  that  all  the 
rajTs  whkh.fallupon  the  horizon,  from  any  given 
point  Qf  tbe  fun,  muft  be  inclined  ^o  each  other  in 
the  fmallQift  angles  imaginable :  the  greateft  of  them 
being  as  much  fnudlet  than  that  angle  of  aa  fe-* 
conds,  as  the  diameter  of  the  vifible  horizon  ift 
fmaller  than  that  of  the  earth.  AH  tbefflys  that 
com^  to  us  from  any  given  pmnt  of  the  fun  may 
therefore  be  confidered  as  parallel  to  each  others 
as  the  rays  eBgi^,  13.  PL  257.)  from  the  point 
#,  or  /Bb  from  the  oppofite  point//  and  conie- 
quently  the  rays  of  theie  two  pencils  ;that  come 
from  oppofite  points  pf  the  fun's,  italdiametetf 
and  crofs  each  other  in  the  fun's  apparent  place  B 
among  the  cloudy  can  conftitute  no  giseater  an 
angle  with  .each  oUier  than  about  half  aidegreei 
this  angle  of  their  interiedion  nB/  being  the  iamo 
as  the  fun  would  appear  under  to  an  .eye  pUce4 
among  the  clouds  at  B,  or  (which  is  much  the 
fame)  to  an  eye  at  O  upon  the  ground:  Becai^ 
the  fun's  real  diftanoe  OS  is  inconoeivably  greater 
than  his  apparent  diilance  OB.  Thetmre  the 
rays  of  the  fun^  as.  9gf  B^  do  really  divefge^rom 
his  apparent  place  B  in  no  greater  angles ^B^tban 
about  h^f  a  degree.  Nevertheleft  they  appear  to 
diverge  from  the  place  fi  fig.  sxAn  all  poffiue  an? 
gles,  and  ev^n  in  oppofite  diredions.  Let  us  pro* 
ceed  \hfin  to  an  explanation  of  this  apparent  di* 
vergence^  which  is  not  felf-evideat  by  any  meant  $ 
though  at  firft  fight  we  are  apt  to  think  ft  i%  by 
^ot  diitinguiibing  the  vaft  difference  between  the 
true  and  apparent  diilances  of  the  fun* 

515.  ^  Suppofing,  all  the  rays  of  the  fun  to  £sU 
accurately  parallel  to  each  other'  upon  the  nfible 
horizon,  as  they  do  v^ry  nearly,  yet  in  both  cafes 
they  muft  appear  jto  diverge  in  all  pbifible  ai^lM. 
Let  us  imagine  the  heavens  to  be  partly  overcaft 
with  a  ipacious  bed  of  .broken  douds  v,  v%  vy  &Ck 
PL  %6t .jfg,  4*  lying  parallel  to  the^plaoeof  thevi- 
fible  horizon,  here  reprefented  by  the  line  AOD| 
and  when  the  fun's  rays  fall  upon  thefe  clouds  m 
the  parallel  lines  jti,  jv,  &:c.  let  fome  of  them  pa6 
through  their  interval^  in  the  lines  vt$  v/,  &c. 
and  fall  upon  the  plane  of  the  horizoq  at  the  pU- 
ces  /,  /,  &c.  ^nd  fince  the  reft  of  the  incident 
rays  iv,  jv,  are  fuppoled  to  be  intercepted  firoiA 
the  place  of  the  fpeaator  at  O  by  the  cloud  «^ 
and  frona'the  intervals  between  the  traafinittol 
rays  vh  v/,.  8^q.  by  the  cloud  vt  <v,  &c»  a  fmatt 
part,  of  thefe. latter  rays  41^,  i>/,  when  refleded 
every  way  from  fome  certain  kind  of  thin  ▼apoun 
floating  in  the  air,  may  undoubtedly  be  fumdent 
to  affe^  the  eye  with  an  appearance  of  lights  and 
ihiides,  in  the  form  of  bright  beams  in  the  placet 
*^».%^i  ^<h  and  qf  dark  ones  in  th«  iateF¥als  be- 
tween 
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twcalhigm ;  jfti  at  the  litebcaAi  ^f  Itgl^  and 
Ihadeappeir  in  anpoA  by  refledtionft  of  the  ftu^u 
taif^om  8  fnoloky  tut  doftjr  air  within  it }  tlie 
ligM  and'  ihadea  .being  here  occafioncd  by  the 
tnofarifioD  of  tfaexaya  through  foise  parts  of  tfa« 
ivImfcMP,  and-iiy  their  hitehtiptioB  at  other  pattt. 
Novvv  tf  the  apparent,  concavity  of  this  bed  of 
damU  Iff  v>  to  fhcf  eyeafeiO»  be  veprefeMed  by 
tbe  fnich  ABCD,  and  be  cot  in  the  '^dint  B  by  the 
line  OBjv  drav»»paraUe(  to  the  baama'r «>  it  will 
be  evident  by  the  nries  of  ^erfpedive^  thtt  thefe 
long  beadiff  will' not  appear  in  their  real  plaeesr  but 
upon  the  concave  AQCD-^divergtiig  every  way 
from  the  phice'B/  where  the  fun  himfelf  anpeairs, 
or  tile  doud4p  that -covers  tiii  body»'as  repreftnted 
ifpafatfllV  in  fan  mw,  iii^.  rt .  pi.  CCLYII.  A^nd 
tor  the  lame  ieafi)n»  if  the  line  BO^  jUg.  4.  phte 
CCJsXJ.bi^prodaced  towards  B,b6low'the  plane  of 
theltornBon  AOI>»  and  die  eye  be  direded  towards 
ttut  regtott  of  the  iky  diredlly  ^bbve  £»  the  lower 
epds  (S^thtf  finise  real  beams  «  #•  i^r,  virtll  now  ap- 
weaf^bpbn  ShepartDP  of  this  ooncave;  and  will 
hvm  to  converge  ijoinratds  tb^  point  £,  fltusted  juft 
as  mochlielow'theborfKooras  the  dppofit«  point  B 
iaabov^  tb;  %Welt  is  feparaltly  itprefented  in  full 
Tiew»tejl^n.y/.'CCCVlIw  IW  if  the  beams 'trfi 
w/,  bei)]|ipotettGrbe  viftble  thft>ugh6iit(beii'  whole 
lMigtfas»tuid  the ^rebe direaed  in'  a  plane  perpen* 
ditoUM^to  tbem,  bttnc  «eprelien«6d'by  the  line  OF» 
jfg.  4^  flQCLXt. ;  tfetty  and  theif  intervals  will  ap- 
^of  li-oadeftin  ind  about  this^plafie^becanfetliefe 
pditt  of  theth  apt  the  fWareft  to  tbe  eye ;  and  there* 
Ibi^tblftir-ilemoDer  part-s  and'  liiletysis  wiH  appear 
gndoidly'wanmiwer  towards  the-  oppofite  ends  of 
tlitf  litorBB.  As  afiitrtber  illbf^ratiofrof  thteikiartter, 
tueibav^mncetvethe fy^atxrt  a(  Oto  befituated 
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top  of-^  targe  a  defeent  GHI  towards  a 
Mmote  tttliey^lKr  aild  theYun  to  b^  fo  very  low, 
that^he  point  B  oppofite  to  him  niaf  be  iben  above 
the  ht^ton  of  thts  ftady  vaHey.  In  this  cafe  it  is 
madiM,  that  the  ipeftator  arc  would  now  iee 
tk«firbtams  converging  fo  fa#  is  to  meet  each  other 
n  the  tk>itit  B  m  the  iky  itfdf. 

jfM*  ^  I'dOnot  remenlber  to  have  c^rer  feen 
any  phenomenoD  of  this  kind  by  moon-lq^t.. 
fffebbablif^heff  light  to  too  weak,  to  caufe  a  i^ible 
•(fpsaraattf  of' lights  and  Ibades,  fo  as  to  form 
tbei^  lieamsb  In  the  umifual  phenomendOy  the 
^Obvorgiog  fan-beams  towards  the' point  below 
the  horfton  virere not  qoitefo  bright  and  ftrdng  as' 
thOie  oftlany  are  that  diverge  frdm  him ;.  and  the 
Ay  beyond  thein  appeared 'very  black  (feveral 
ihowers  having  pafTed  that  way),  which  certainly 
Cuntrlbttted  to  the  evidence-.of  this  appearance. 
Hence  it  is  prdbable,,  that  thethinnefs  and  weak- 
fleft  of  the  refledied  raysi  from  the  vapours  oppo- 
iltif  to  the  ibfl,  is  the  chief  cauf<^  that  this  appear- 
htice  Is  liar  very  uncommon  in  comparilbn  to  that 
tKher' Of  .divt^ing  beams  f  for,  as  the  rsgion  of 
Ae  iky  round  abOQt  the  fun  is  SHwayS  bri^ter 
%hihi  the  oj^pbfiti!  one.  fo  the  light  of  the  dU 
>ei^ng  beamr ought  affo  to  be  brightef  ttarthat 
«f  the  Converging  ;ones.  For>  fhough  rAys  are  re* 
'iMcdfrom  I'ijiugh  onpoliih^  bodies  in  all  poffible 
1flfatid)bnSf  yet  ittS-i^-generalobietvation;  that  more 
Wthto'krr  reflMM.forwards  oblkjueHr,  than  are 
ftfleaed  more 'direAlfliaekwai^s.  Mfides,  hi 
the  prdMtt  ci(c»  the  tocldtnt  nyt  opon^o^ 


pofitetegionliotbelbiii  are  moi^  dtaUffihed  by 
continual  reffedioosfrom  a  lotiger  trift  of  the 
atotfc^here^  than  the  ittddint  rays  upon  the  region 
next  the  fun* 

Sty.  **  Th<f  common  pbenoAeflou  of  diverging 
btems  ife  morefreqilent  in  fummef  than  inwinter^ 
and  alio  when  the  fun  is  lower  than  when  higher 
1&PI  probably  becauib  the  lower  Vapoars  are  denfer^ 
and  therefore  more  ftreogly  rell6dive  than  the 
higher;  becaiii^  the  lower  fcy4ight  is  not  fo  bright 
as  the  upper)  becaufe  the  air  is  genesally  quieter 
in  the  mornings  and  eifeOikigs  thaii  about  noon, 
day ;  and;  laftly,  becauib  many  forts  of  vapours  are 
ei^aled  in  grt^ater  pletity  in  fummer  than  in  winter, 
from  thany*  khkls  of  volatile  vegetables  s  which 
vapours,  when  the  air- is  cooled  and  condenfed  in 
the  mominfgs  and.eyenin^Si  mar  becofiae  denfe 
enoogh  to  rcfflcfd  a  ieniible  light.** 
§  m\.  qr/ihe  ItLt/MmiirtOif  qf/^^  Shadow 

of^betktTH  hyibc  kE^RACTioif  of  tire  Ar- 

MOSPHBR^. 

518.  Trb  ancient  phllofopbera,  wbo  knew  no- 
thhig  of  the  refraaive  power  of  the  atmofphere^ 
vrere  very  mueh  perplexed  taaccattaf  ^  the  body 
of  the  moon  being  vifible  when  totally  eclipfed. 
At  fuch  times  Aie  generally  appears  of  a  dull  red 
colour  like  tarrtiihed  (^per»  or  of  JTop  almoft 
red-hot.  Tills,  they  thb«ight»  was  the  moon's 
native  l^t;  bv  which  ibeb^tenae  viAUe  when 
hid  from  the  brighter  light  of  •tbe  (ho.  Plo- 
TAkCH  indeed)  in '  his  diicouHe  Upon  the  face 
of  .the  moon,  attributes  this  appearSnce  to  the 
light  of  tbe  fixed  ftars  reflefted  to  us  by  the  moon ; 
but  this'muft  be  by  for  too  weak  to  produce 
that  eifed.  The  thse  caufe  of  it  n  the  fcattercd 
beams  of  the  fun  bent  into  the  earth^s  Ihadow  by 
refraatons  through  tbt  atmO(t>here  in  tbe  following 
manner. 

519. «  Let  the  body  of  the  ibn,  fays  Dr  Sssitr, 
be  reprefented  by  the  greater  drde  ab^  £g.  %, 
fi:  CCLVni.  and  that  of  the  earth  by  the  leifer  one 
ed;  and  let  the  lines  ace  and  bdc  touch  them 
both  on  their  oppoiite  fides,  and  meet  in  ^beyond 
the  earth;  then  the  angular  fpace  ced  will  repre- 
fent  the  conic  figure  of  the  earth's  ihadow^ 
which  would  be  totally  deprived  of  the  fun's 
rays,  were  none  of  them  bent  into  it  by  tbe 
rerradive  power  of  tbe  atmofphere.  Let  this 
power  juft  vaniih  at  the  circle  bn  conceatric 
to  the  earth,  fo  that  the  rays  a  h  and  b  /,  which 
tou^  its  oppofite  fides,  may  proceed  uorefrac- 
ted,  and  meet  each  other  at  k.  Then  the  two 
neareft  rays  to  thefe  that  flow  within  them,  from 
the  fame  points  a  and  b  being  refiraded  inwards, 
through  the  otargin  of  tbe  atmofphere»  will 
crofs  each  other  at  a  point  /,  fomewhat  nearer  to 
the  earth  than  hi  and,  in  like  manner,  two  op- 
pofite* rays  next  within  the  two  iaft  will  crc^s 
each  other  at  a  point  w,  iqmewhat  nearer  to  the 
earth  than;/}  V^»g  fuffered  greater  refradions,  by 
pafltffgithrt^ttgfa  longer  and  denfer  tvads  of  air, 
lying  fomewhat  nearer  to  the  earth.  The  like 
approach  6f  the  fucceflive  interiMtons  k^  /,  m,  la 
to  be  underwood  of  innumerable  couples  df  rays, 
ttH  ybu  oometo  the  hiteriedion  n  of  tbe  two  in- 
nermoilr^>wfiieb  vre  may  fuppofe  juft;  to  touch  the 
earth  at  the  points  •  and  /.  It  is  plain  then, 
that  the  fpaet  Sounded  ty  ihcie^?ys^»| «/,  will 
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be  the  only  part  of  (he  earth's  ihadow  wholly  de- 
prived of  the  fun's  rays.  Let  fmg  reprcfent  part 
of  the  moon's  orbit  when  it  is  neareft  to  the  earth, 
at  a  time  when  the  earth's  dark  ihadow  o  np  is  the 
longeft ;  in  this  ^fe  I  will  (how  that  the  ratio  of 
/III  to  /«  is  about  4  to  3 ;  and  confeque^tly  that 
the  moon,  though  centrally  edipfed  at  m^  may 
yet  be  vifible  by  means  or  thofe  fcattered  rays 
above-mentioned,  firft  tranCnitted  to  the  moon 
by  refradion  through  the  atmofp^ere,  and  from 
thence  refleded  to  the  earth.  For,  let  the  Inci- 
dent and  emergent  parts  a ff,  rir,  of  the  ray  ajgorn 
(fis^  3  •  pi*  CCLVIIL),  that  juft  touches  the  earth  at 
0,  be  produced  till  they  meet  at  s,  and  let  aqu 
produced  meet  the  axisj/  produced  in  jr/  and 
joining  us  and  um^  fince  the  refractions  of  an 
horizontal  ray  paffing  from  0  to  r,  or  from  o  to 
q%  would  be  alike  and  equal,  the  external  angle 
nux\%  double  the  quantitv  of  the  ufual  refradion 
of  an  horizontal  ray,  and  the  angle  a«i  is  the 
apparent  meafure  of  the  fun's  femidiameter  feen 
from  the  earth ;  and  the  angle  0  j  /  is  that  of  the 
rarth's  femidiameter  /  u  feen  from  the  fun^  (called 
ki? horizontal paraUax)\  and,  laftly,  the angltf  umt 
IS  that  of  the  earth's  femidiameter  feen  mm  the 
moon,  (called  her  Jborizoatal  parallax):  becaufe 
the  eievatioD  of  the  point  u  above  the  earth  is  ^o 
fmali  to  make  a  ienfibl^  error  in  the  quantity  of 
thefe  angles;  whofe  meafures  by  aftronomical 
tables  arc  as  follow :  ' 


Sun's  leafk  app.  iemidiam. 
His  horizontal  parallax 

Their  difference 

Double  the  horiz.  TefiraA. 


=r4ag»  a  u  j=ij.— 50 
=ang.  ust  =00—10 

=;ang.  /  m  uszts — ^40 
=ang.  jf  tf4rrr67 — 30 


=aDg. /Aff=:83— zo 
=ang./jwttr:6a — 10 


Their  funa  is 

Moon's  greateft  hor.  par, 

510.  **  Therefore  (by  a  preceding  prop.)  we  have 
tmitn  ::(ang.f»»:ang.  ttmtii^s — 10'' :6a'—* 
^^" :  0  4  :  3  in  round  numbers ;  which  was  to  be 
proved.  It  is  eafy  to  colled  from  the  moon's 
gr^atcfl  horizontal  parallax  of  6ft'-Tio",  that  her 
leaft  diftaoce  tm  is  about  sSj  femidiameters  of 
the  earth  ;  and  therefore  the  greateft  length  tnoi 
the  dark  fhadow,  being  three  quarters  of  /  m,  is 
about  41^  femidiameters. 

531."  The  difference  of  the  laf^  mentioned  angles 
/«»,  /jMir,  is  munzsii'f  that  is,  about  tWo  thirds 
of  3t' — 4o"»  the  angle  which  the  whole  dianteter 
of  the  fun  fubtends  at  a.  WTicnce  it  follows,  that 
the  middle  point  m  of  the  mooni  centrally  eclipfed, 
ifi  illuminated  by  rays  which  come  from  two  thirds 
of  every  diameter  of  the  fun's  diik,  and  pais  by 
one  fide  of  the  earth ;  and  alfo  by  rays  tjiat  come 
from  the  oppoGte  two  thirds  of  every  one  of  the 
raid  diameters,  and  pafs  by  the  other  fide  of  the 
canh.  This  will  appear  by  conceiving  the  ray 
oqorn  to  he  be  inflexible,  and  its  middle  point  o 
to  Aide  upon  the  earth,  while"  the  part  r  «  is  ap- 
proaching to  touch  the  point  m;  for  then  the 
cppofite  part  qa  will  trace  over  two.  thirds  of  the 
Jinn's  diameter.  The  true  proportion  of  the  angles 
"ium^  aui,  could  not  be  prefervcd  in,  the  figure, 
by  rc;ifon  of  the  fun's  immcnfe  diftance  and  mag. 
nitudc  ui:h  refped  to  the  earth: 

Sii.  ••  llpv'mfi  drawn  the  Tjie  at  *  Y/z-'a-  i^lote 
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CCLVin.),it  i^obfervable,thatall  the  incident  rays^ 
SLsaq^a  «,  flowing  from  any  one  pomt  of  the  fun  10 
the  circumference  of  the  earth,  will  be  colleaed  to 
a  focus  a^  whofe  diftance  /  «  is  lefs  than  /;»  io  the 
ratio  of  6z  to  67  nearly ;  and  thus  an  image  of  thp 
fun  will  be  formed  at  « /S,  whofe  rays  wiB  ^verge 
upon  the  moon.  For  the  angle  /  «  « is  the  dfifereooir 
of  the  angles  ;rfi«,  »«  /  found  above^  and  ta: . 
tm::  ang.  tmu:  ang.  taut:  6%''^io"  i 67' — 30". 
The  rays  that  flow  next  above  a  q  and  a  x,  by 
pafling  through  a  thinner  part  of  the  atmofphere^ 
will  be  united  ait  a  point  in  the  axis  a  /  ae,  fome- 
what  farther  from  the  earth  than  the  laft  focus  a  ; 
and  the  fame  may  t>e  faid  of  the  rays  that  pafs  next 
above  thefe,  and  to  on ;  Whereby  an  infinite  feries  of 
images  of  the  fun  will  be  formed,  whofe  diameters 
and  degreed  of  brightnefs  will  increafe  with  thcijr 
'  diftances  from  the  earth. 

513.  **  Hence  it  is  ntanifeft  why  the  moom 
eclipfed  in  her  perigee  is  obferved  to  appear 
always  duller  and  darker  than  in  her  apogee.  The! 
reafon  why  her  colour  is  always  of  the  copper  kind 
between  a  dull  red  and  orange,  t  take  to  be  this. 
The  blue  colour  of  a  clear  flty  ifaows  manifeftly^ 
that  the  blue-making  rays  are  more  copioufly  re« 
fleeted  from  pure  air  than  thofe  of  any  other  colour; 
confequently  they  are  lefs  copiouOy  tranffaiitted 
through  it  amone  the  reft  that  come  from  the 
fun,  and  fo  much  the  l^fs  as  the  traft  of  air  through 
which  they  pafs  is  the  longer.  Hence  the  common 
colour  of  the  fun  aad  moon  is  whiteft  in  thd 
meridian,  and  grows  gradually  more  ioclrned  to 
diluted  yellow,  orange,  and  red^  as  they  defcend 
lower,  that  is,  as  the  rays  are  tranfmitted  through 
a  longer  tradt  of  air;  which  trad,  being^  ftili 
lengthened  in  pafling  to  the  moon  and  back  again, 
caufes  a  ftill  greater  lofii  of  the  bluewmaking  rays 
in  proportion  to  the  reft;  and  fo  the  refulting 
colour  of  the  tranfmitted  rays  muit.  lie  between 
a  dark  orange  and  red,  according  to  9ir  Ifaac 
Kewton's  rule  for  finding  the  refult  of  a  mixture^ 
of  colours.  We  have  an  inftance  of  the  reyerfe  of 
this  cafe  in  leaf  ^oiJ,  which  appears  yellow  by 
refle^ed,  and  blue  by  tranfmitted,  rays.  The 
circular  edge  of  the  fhadow  in  a  partial  eclipfe 
appears  red ;  becaufe  the  red-malung  rays  are  the 
leaft  refracted  of  all  others,  and  confeauentlyvare 
left  alone  in  the  conical  furface  of  the  fhadow,  aM 
the  reft  being  refradcd  into  it." 

§  VIII.  0/the  MEASuaas  ^Lioht. 

524-  That  fome  luminous  bodies  give  a  ftronger 
and  others  a  weaker  lights  and  that  fume  refleA 
more  light  than  others,  was  always  obvious  to  . 
mankind  ;  but  no  perfon  before  M.  Bovgubr  hit 
upon  a  tolerable  method  of  afcertaioing  the  pro* 
portion  that  two  or  more  lights  bear  to  one  another. 
The  methods  he  ufed  were  the  following  a 

525.  He  took  two  pieces  of  wood  or  pafteboard 
EC  and  CD  fjfg.  14*  plate  CCLVIL),  in  which  he 
made  two  equal  holes  P  and  Q,  over  which  he 
drew  pieces  of  oiled  or  white  paper*  Upon  thefe 
holes  he  oohtrived  that  the  light  of  the  different 
bodies  he  was  con(;tf>aring  ihould  ^11 ;.  while  be 
placed  a  third  piece  of  pafteboard  FC,  fo  atto  pre^ 
"vpiit  the  two  lights  from  mixitrg  with  one  another. 
Then  placing  himf(?lf  fometimes  oir  one  fidet  and 
fomctirocs  on  the  other,  but  generally  on  .the  op- 
polite  £dc  of  this  inftrument,  with  rrfpe^  to  *hr 


e^i, 


igltlzed  by  ^^jvjkj\^ 
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^ight,  he  altered  their  pofition  till  the  papers  in  the 
two  holes  appeared  to  be  ec^iially  enlightened.  This 
being  donc>  be  computed  the  proportion  of  their 
light  by  the  fcjuarcs  of  the  diftances  at  which  the 
luminous  bodies  were  placed  from  the  objcOs. 
If,  foi:  inftance,  the  diitanccs  were  as  3  and  9, 
he  concluded  that  the  light  they  gave  were  as  9 
and  81.  Where  any  light  was  very  faint,  he 
fometimes  made  ufe  pf  lenfes  to  condenfe  if ;  and 
he  inclofed  them  in  tubes  or  not  as  his  particular 
application  of  them  required. 

5 if.  To  meafure  the  iiitenBty  of  lijjht  proceed- 
ing from  thp  heavenly  bc^ie?,  or  rs'fli'iled  from  any 
part  of  the  iky,  he  cpnlrivcd  an  ipflrum<.'nt  which 
refembles  a  kind  of  porta '^ocamera  obfcura.  He  had 
two  tubes,  of  which  the  ioDcr  was  black,  faflened 
at  their  lower  extremities  by  a  hinge  C,  (fy*  i^pl* 
CCLVin.)  At  \he  bottom  of  thefe  lubes  were  two 
holes,  R  and  S,  3  or  4  lines  in  diameter,  covered 
with  two  pieces  of  fine  white  paper.  The  two 
ofher  extremities  had  each  of  them  a  circular 
aperture,  an  inch  in  diameter;  one  of  ihe  tubes 
confifted  of  two,  one  of  them  Aiding  into  the 
other,  which  produced  the  fame  effect  as  varyieg 
the  aperture  at  the  end.  When  this  inftrument  is 
ufcd,  the  obfervtr  has  his  head  and  the  end  of 
the  inftrumeut  C  fo  covered,  that  bo  li>jht  can 
fall  upon  his  eye  befidcs  that  which  comes 
through  the  two  holes  5  and  R,  while  an  afliftant 
manages  the  inftrument,  and  draws  out  or  fliortens 
the  tube  DE,  as  the  obferver  directs.  When  the 
two  holes  appear  equally  ilhiminated,  the  inienfity 
of  the  lights  is  judged  to  be  inverfely  as  the  fquares 
of  the  tubes.  In  ufing  this  inttrument,  the  objedl 
(hould  ft^btend  an  angle  larger  than  the  aperture 
A  or  D,  feen-from  the  other  end  of  the  tube;  for, 
otherwife,  the  lengthening  of  the  tube  has  no 
cffea.  To  avoid,  hi  this  cafe,  making  the  inftnr- 
ment  of  an  inconvenient  length,  or  making  the 
aperture  D  tdo  narrow,  he  has  recourfe  to  another 
expedient.  He  conftnifts  an.  inarument,  (fee  >??. 
6.),  confirming  of  two  objedt-glafTes,  AE  and  DF, 
exaaiy  e<jual,  fixed  in  the  ends  of  two  tubes  fix 
ior  fcven  feet,  or,  in  fome  cafes,  lo  or  n  feet 
long,  and  having  their  foci  at  the  other  endg. 
At  the  bottom  of  tl^efe  tubes  i  are  two  holes,  3 
or  4  lines  io  diameter,  covered  with  a  piece  of 
whike  paper;  and  this  inltruracnt  is  ufed  exa^ly 
like  the  former. 

'  517.  If  the  two  objeas  to  be  obferved  by  this 
mflrutnent  be  not  equally  luminons,  the  light  that 
ifiiies from  tbem  muft  bereduced  to  an  equality, 
by  diminifhing  the  aperture  of  one  of  the  objeft- 
glaffes;  and  then  the  remaining  furfaceof  the  two 
irlaflcs  wW  give  the  proportion  of  their  lights. 
But  for  this  pnrpofe,  the  central  parts  of  the  glafs 
muft  be  covered  in  the  fame  proportion  with  the 
parts  near  the  ch-cumference,  leaving  the  aperture 
fUch  as  lareprefented,  (^,  GCLVII./^.  xy\  be- 
cnufe  the  middle  part  of  the  glafs  is  thicker  anil 
lefh  tranfparent  than  the  reft.  If  all  the  objeas  to 
be  obferved  lie  nearly  in  the  fame  direaion,  he 
obierves,  tHat  thefe  two  long  tubes  may  be  reduced 
into  one,  the  two  objed-glafles  being  placed  doft 
together,  and  tfhe  eye-claft  fuflicing  for  both. 
The  inftrument  will  then  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
wtuoh  he  pQtiKlhed  an  account  in  1748,  and  which 
keciUed  a  MBUOMEtSK,  or  4st&pmetbk. 
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5»8.  He  obfervcs,  that  it  it  tipt  the  abfolute 
quantity,  but  only  the  intenfity  of  the  light  that  is 
meafurcd  by  thefe  two  inftruments,  or  the  nnmbcr 
of  rays,  in  proportion  to  the  furface  of  the  lurai- 
nous  body;  and  it  is  of  grea^  imporuncethat  thefe 
two  things  be  diftinguifhed.  The  interSty  of  IieM 
may  be  very  great,  when  the  quantity  and  its  power 
of  illuminating  other  bodies  may  be  very  fmill, 
on  account  of  the  fmallnefs  of  its  furf;!9e;  or  the 
contrary  may  be  the  cafe,  when  the  furface  is  Irr^^e. 
To  thefe  methods  which  he  look  to  meafure  tlie 
proportions  of  \\^^^i  we  fubjoin  a  few  examplci 
of  Hi  application  of  them. 

519.  When  a  prrfon  ftands  io  a  place  where 
there  is  a  flrong  tight,  he  cannot  diftingiiifh  ob- 
jeas that  are  placed  in  the  fliade;  nor  car*  \w  foe 
any  thing  upon  going  immediately  into  a  place 
where  thecc  is  very  little  Ug^it.  "  It  is  plain,  ihere- 
fore,  that  the  aaion  of  a  flrong  light  iipt  n  the 
eye,  Rnd  a'fo  the  imDrcflicn  which  it  le3\t*s  opon 
it,  makes  M  hifenfible  to  the  t^^  of  a  ueaker 
light,  M  Bouguer  endeavoured  to  afcf  itam  the 
proportion  between  the  intenfitiesof  the  two  lights 
in  tWs  cafe ;  and  by  throwing  the  light  of  two  ccual 
candles  upon  a  board,  he  found  that  the  jhadow 
made  by  inrxTpepting  the  light  of  one  of  them, 
C9uW  not  be  perceived  by  his  eye,  upon  the  pbce 
eqUghtcned  by  the  other,  at  liWlc  more  than  eight 
times  the  diflance;  whence  he  concluded,  that 
when  one  light  is  8  times  8,  or  64  times  lefs  than 
another,  its  prefence  or  abfcnce  will  rot  be  per- 
ceived.  He  allows,  however,  that  the  eff-<l  may 
be  dlflferent  on  diflVrpnt  eyes;  and  fttpp< »fes  ihit  the 
boundaries  In  this  cafe,  with  refpea  to  different 
pcrfpns,  may  lie  between  60  and  80. 

539.  Applying  the  two  tubes  of  his  inflrument, 
to  meafure  the  intenfity  of  the  light  refleaed  from 
different  parts  of  the  Iky,  he  found,  that  when 
the  fun  was  15°  high,  the  light  was  four  times 
ftronger  at  the  diftance  of  8°  or  9^  from  his  body, 
than  it  was  at  31°  or  51^  But  what  ftruck  him  the 
moft  was  lo  find,  thai  when  the  fun  is  15*  or  :c° 
high,  the  li;:ht  decrcafes  on  the  fame  parallel  to 
the  horizon  to  ixo*  or  ito^  and*  then  incrfsfei 
again  to  the  place  exaaiy  oppofite  to  the  fun. 
The  U'eht  of  the  fun,  he  oWervea,  is  too  ftronp, 
and  tbat  of  the  ftars  too  weak,  to  detenr.ine  the 
variation  of  their  light  at  different  altitudes ;  but 
as,  in  both  cafes,  it  n^uft  be  in  the  Cune  proportion 
with  the  diminutfon  of  the  light  of  the  moon  m 
the  fi»me  circumftaoces.  he  inade  his  obfenrations 
on  that  luminary,  and  found,  that  its  light  at  19* 
16',  is  to  its  light  at  66"^  ii',  as  1681  to  2500; 
that  is,  the  one  is  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  otbtr. 
He  chofe  thofe  particular  altitudes,  becaufe  they 
arc  thofe  of  the  fup  at  the  two  folftices  at  Croific, 
where  he  then  refided.  When  one  limb  of  the 
ropon  touched  the  horizon  pf  the  fea,  its  light  was 
»ooo  times  lefs  than  at  the  altitude  of  66''  n. 
But  this  proportion  he  acknowledges  muft  be 
fubjea  to  many  variations,  the  atmofphere  ce-y 
the  earth  varying  fo  much-io  its  denfity.  From  this  ^ 
obfervation  he  concludes,  that,. at  a  medium,  light 
ia  dIminiOied  in  the  proportion  of  about  2500  to 
x68i,  in  traverfing  7469  toifes  of  denfe  air.  Lately. 
he  applied  his  inftrument  to  the  different  parts  ot 
the  fun^s  di&,  and  found  that  the  centre  is  coc^ 
derably  mgrt  lumiaoas  tkaa  the  extremities  of  ir. 

A* 
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As  netr  as  he  couki  mAke  tBe  0MDrvation»  it  was 
more  lumtaoiip  than  a  part  of  the  dilk  ^ths  of  the 
(emidtameter  fron  it,  .in  the,  proj^rtion  of  35  to 
%% ;  which  is  more  than  ia  the  proportion  of  the 
fines  of  the  angits  of  obfi^ty.  On  the  othor 
band  both  th«  primai^  and  fecondarjr  plants  ara 
moreluminoiuat  thetredgcs  than  ncartbcir  Gcotrets 

53i«  Theomnparlfoooftheiigbtof  tfaefunand 
moon  is  a  fubjea  that  has  often  exercifed  the 
thoughts  Of  phi1ofiopbers(  b«t  we  find  notbinig 
but  random  conjeftures^  before  ow  atstbor  appKed 
bis  acconte  meafates.  In  gMenl,  tbehgkt  dl  the 
moon  is  imagined  to  bear  a  much,  greater  propof*' ' 
tkin  tothatof  the  futtthanit  nallydoca;  aadikbt* 
only  are  the  imaginattiMs  of  the  vulgar,  but  ihaSti 
of  phiioibphcfi  atfoy  impofcd  upon  vlltb  rd^iea 
to  it.    M«  De  U  Hve  eould  not,  by  the  hdip  oT. 
any  bamingmtfror,  colled  fcbe  beams  of  ihetmotm:^ 
ia  a  fuffident  qnantky  to^prodttce  the  leaftiHfi. 
bleheat.  Other  phyofo|)hers  hai«  finoe  nnde  the 
like  attempts  with  mhrors  of  gfeater  power,  with* 
oaf  greater  fiicc^.* 

Sit-  To  fohe  this  curioua  problem,  M.  Bou- 
Gusa  compared  the  light  of  each  luminary  to  ttt<it 
of  a  candle  in  a  dark  room,  one  in  the  day-timcy 
and  the  other  in  the  night  following,  when  the 
moon  was  at  her  mean  di'ftance  from  the  eattb; 
aod,  after  mauy  trials*  he  concluded  that  the  light 
of  the  fun  is  about  306,000  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  mocin ;  which  is  fuch  a  difproportion,  that, 
it  can  be  no  Wondo",  that  philofophers  have  had  fo 
Httte  fuccufs  in  their  attempts  to  coUcft  the  light 
of  the  moon  with  bumlng-glaffes.  For  the  largeft 
of  them  will  not  increafe  the  light  1000  vimes ; 
which  will  RiU  leaTe  the  light  of  the  moon,  in  the 
focus  of  the  mirror,  300  tinaes  iefs  than  the  inten- 
fitf  of  the  common  light  of  (he  fun. 

533*  Dr  Smith  made  an  eftimate  of  the  quan- 
tity which  qjffMiiJhRvt  been  tranfmittcd  to  us  from 
the  opaque  body,  if  it  refleaed  a// the  light  it  re- 
ce  ves;  and  thought  thnt  he  had  proved,  that  the 
light  of  the  fall  moon  would  be  to  our  day-tight 
ai  1  to  about  90*900,  if  no^rays  ¥&erc  loft  at  the 
noon.  For  his  calculation  oa  this  cotijei^lure, 
we  refer  the  reader  to  hW  uork»  as  it  ia  tedious^ 
aod  on  the  whole  uncerrain. 

534«  Mr  MtcHELL  made  a  limilar  computet  ion 
in  a  more  fimplc  and  cafy  manner.  Confidering 
thediftance  of  the  moon  from  the  fun,  and  that 
the  djnlity  of  tho)i(;bt  mult  dccrcafe  in  the  pro* 
poition  of  the  fquarc  ot  that  diftancc,  be  calcula- 
ted the  denlity  ut  the  fun's  liglU,  at  that di (lame, 
in  proportion  to  its  dcnfit^  at  the  furface  of  t^ie 
fun ;  and  thus  found,  that  if  Ihe  mooo  reflt-<flcd 
ail  the  light  it  receives  from  the  fun,  it  wouKl  only 
he  the  45,000th  part  of  the  light  we  receive  from 
the  luminary.  Admkitiiig,  therefore,  tliat  mgou- 
light  is. only  a  300,000th  part  of  the  light  of  the 
fan,  Mr  Michcll  concludes,  that  it  reflects  no  more 
thaa  between  the  6tb  and  7th  p^rt  of  what  fails 
upon  it. 

SacT.  II.    O/'ABiaaATiON. 

535*  Thi  great  praAIcal  ufe  of  the  foience  of 
aptics  is  to  aid  human  figbt ;  but  in  cpndrudting 
dioptrical  inftraments  for  this  purpufe,  great  diffi- 
culties ariCe  fjropi  the  aberration  of  light.  It  has 
been  (howny  §  ^73,  2741  Sec,  how  to  determine 
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the  concourfe  of  any  refrafted  ray  PP  with  tnc 
ray  RVCF  iJSgi.  5,  6,  Sec.  Plate  CCLII.)  which 
paffes  through  the  cfentre  C,  and  therefore  falls 
perpendicularly  on  the  fpherical  furiace  at  tlie 
vertex  V,  and  fulfers  no  refrd^on.  This  is  the 
cdnjugate  focus  to  R  for  the  two  rays  RP,  RV, 
and  for  another  ray  flowing  from  R  and  falling  oA 
the  furface  at  an  equal  dtfVancc  oil  the  oppbiite 
fide  to  P.  In  fhort.  U  is  the  conjugate  focus  for 
all  the  rays  flowing  n-om  R,  and  faUing  (^  the  fphe* 
rical  furface  in  the  circamference  of  a  cirde,  de» 
fcribed  by  the  revolution  of  the  point  P  rotWid  the 
axis  RVCP  y  that  is,  of  all  the  rays  which  occupy 
the  conical  furfoce  defcribed  by  the  revolution  bf 
RP,  an(l  the  refrafted  rays  occupy  the  conical  fur- 
face  produced  by  the  revolution  of  PF.  But  no 
other  rays  flowing  from  R  are  coUfetted  at  F ;  for 
it  appeared  in  the  demonflration  of  that  propofi- 
tlon,  that  rays  incident  at  a  greater  diftance  from 
the  axis  RC  were  cdleAed  at  a  point  between  C 
and  F ;  and  then  the  rays  which  are  incident  on 
the  whole  arch  PC,  or  »he  fpherical  furface  gene- 
rated bv  its  reVoliition  round  RC,  although  they 
all  crois  the  axis  RC,  are  diffufed  oter  a  eertaia 
portion  of  H,  by  what  has  been  called  the' aberra- 
tion of  figure.  It  is  called  alfo  (but  improperly) 
the  aberration  from  the  geometrical Jhcusy  by  whic% 
is  meant  the  focus  of  an  infinitely  fleilder  pelldl 
of  rays,  of  wKich  the  middle  ray  (or  azfs  of  the 
pencil)  occupies  the  lens  RC,  and  fuffers  no  refrac* 
tion.  But  there  is  no  fuch  focus.  But  if  we  make 
m  RV— »  RC  :  m  RV=  VC  :  VF,  the  piint  F  is 
called  the  geometrical  focus,  and  is  the  remoteft 
limit  from  C  of  all. the  foci  (equally  geometrical) 
of  rays  flowing  from  R.  The  other  limit  is  eafily 
determined  by  conftraaing  the  problem  for  the 
extreme  point  of  the  given  arch. 

536.  It  is  evident  from  the  conftrudion,  that 
while  the  point  of  "incidence  P  is  netr  to  V,:  the 
line  CK  incrcafes  but  very  little,  and  therefore  CF 
t!|iminilhi  •.  little,  and  the  refraded  rays  arc  but  lit- 
tle diffttled  from  F ;  and  therefore  they  are  much 
denfer  in  its  vicinity  than  any  other  point  of  the 
axis.  It  will  foon  be  evident  that  they  are  incom* 
parably  denfer.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
point  F  has  been  called  the  conjugate ficut  *ar*  1X9x^^9 
to  R,  and  the  geometrical  focus  and  the  diffoiton 
has  been- ca' led  aberration.  A  geometrical  point 
R  is  thus  reprefented  by  a  very  fmall  circle  (or 
phyftcal  point,  as  it  is  improperly  called)at  F,  and 
F  has  drawn  tLe  chief  attention.  And  as,  in  the 
performance  of  optical  inftnimeols,  It  is  neceflfary 
that  this  extended  reprcfentationof  a  mathemati- 
cal point  R  be  very  fmaTl,  that  it  mavnOt  fenfibly 
interfere  with  the  reprefeotations  of  the  points  ad- 
jacent to  R,  and  thus  canfe  indiftinft  vifion,  a  li- 
mit  is  thus  ict  to  the  extent  of  the  refraaing  fur- 
face,  which  muft  be  employed  to  produce  this  re-  ^ 
prefentation.  But  this  evidently  diminiChes  the 
quantity  of  light,  and  renders  the  vifion  obfeure^ 
though  diftioa.  Artifts  have  therefore  endeavour- 
cd  to  execute  refraftinj?  furfaces  of  forms  not  fphe- 
rical, which  collea  accurately  to  one  point  the 
light  ifluing  from  another,  and  the  matliematiciaas 
have  fumiflied  them  with  forms  having  this  pro- 
perty ;  but  their  attempts  have  been  ihiitlefs. 
Spherical  fur&ccs  are  the  only  ones  which  can  be 
executed  with  accuracv.   All  are  done  by  grinding 
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the  refra^in^;  fubftance  in  a  mould  of  proper  mate* 
I  iaU.  When  this  is  fpherical,  the  two  work  them- 
felvea,  with  moderate  attention »  into  an  exad 
fphere ;  becaufe  if  any  part  is  more  prominent  than 
another,  it  is  ground  away,  and  the  whole  gets  of 
necefiity  one  curvature.  And  it  is  allontfhing  to 
what  degree  of  accuracy  this  is  done.  An  error 
/)f  the  millionth  part  of  an  inch  would  totally  de- 
Uroy  the  figure  of  a  mirror  of  an  inch  focal  dif- 
tance,  fo  as  to  make  it  ufelefs  for  the  coarfeft  tn- 
ftrument.  Therefore,  all  attempts  to  make  other 
ligures  are  given  up.  Indeed  other .reafons  nfeke 
them  worie  thjin  fphericai»  even  when  accurately 


I :  T,  I,=difr. :  T,  1 J  bat  Vff 
=  ^:|§.=:PR:P/.=:DR; 


Fart  IL 

DB  (becaufe  DP 


is  parallel  to  B/by  conftruftion)  =:  tan.  CPR— 
tan.  CPI :  un.  CPl.  Now  CPI  is  the  angle  of  in- 
cidence; and  therefore  CPRis  the  angle  properly 
corrcfponding  to  it  as  an  angle  of  refradion,  and 
the  point /is  properly  determined. 

540.  Hence  the  following  rule :  As  the  dlffe* 
rence'of  the  tangents  of  incidence  and  rcfradtion 
is-totbeta^ngent  of  incidence*  fo  is  the  radius  of 
theibrfiice  multiplied  by  th<  cofine  of  refradion 


executed.    They  would  not  coled  tq  accurate .  to  the  diftaf»ce  of  the  focua  of  an  infinitely  Qcnder 
focufes  the  rays  of  oblique  pencils.  pencil  of  parallel  incident  rays. 

537.  It  IS  evident  from  thefc  obfervations,  that .  -^^^  j^^  j|.  We  here  confida*  the  €^m  of  re^ 
the  theory  of  aberrations  is  abfolutely  neccffary ,  fiaSitm^^  ^numb^^  This  wa^  firft  doue  by  the 
for  the  fuccefsful  conftrudion  of  optical  mftru.-  ''celebfated  Euler,  and  i»  one  of  the  greateft  im 
ments.  liere  we  (hall  (how  the ^<xirra/ nature  and  — 

eflfeds.of  it  in  optical  inftrumenta*  and  in  fome  of 
the  more  curious  phenomena  of  nature.  Under 
the  article  Telescope  the  fubjeQ  y^ill  be  refumed* 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  r/eader,  with  a 
mixlerate  ihar^  of  mathematical  knowledge,  not 
jOQJy  to  un(Jerftand  how  aberrations  are  increafed 
And  ((iminiihed,  but  alfo  bow,  by  a  proper  em* 
oloymeot  of  contrary  aberrations,  their  hurtful  ef- 
.  fe^«  u^ay  bQ^moft  entireli/  removed  in  all  impor- 
fLant  G^tfes.,  In  the  pR*fent  general  iketch,  will  be 
pointed  out  jthe  maxims  of  conflru^ion  of  the 
l^reateft  p.irt  of  optical  inflruments,  which  gene- 
rally produce  their  cf^e^i  by  means  of  pencils  of 
rays  which, are  either  out  of  thfe  axis  altogether,  or 
^ife  oblique  to  it ;  ^afes  which  are  feidom  confi- 
rfjer^d  in  elementary  trctfttifes  of  optics. 

13?.  Let  PVr  (P/.  CCLIXA-  I.)  be  a  fphcri- 
jcal  furface  of  a  refrading  fubftance  (glafs  for  in- 
Aance),  of  wbfch.  C  is  the  centre,  and  let  an  inde* 
(iiiitt  y  flender  pencil  of  rays  AP  ap  be  incident 
on  ii,  in  a  dire^ion  parallel  to  a  ray  CV  pailing 
through  the  centre^.  It  is  required  to  determine 
fthe  fopv^/of  tills  pencil.  Let  AP  be  refra^ed 
^nto  BP.  Draw  CI,  CR  the  fines  of  incidence 
and  rerraaion, .  and  CP  the  radjus.  Draw  RB 
perpendicular  toCP»  and  B/ parallel  to  AP  or 
ip^  ;/iiXh^  focus  of  the  indefinitely  flender  pen- 
cil, or,  more  accurately  freaking, y*  it  the  rcm«i- 
teft  limit  from  JP  of  thecpncourfe  of  rays  with  PF, 
4-efradted  by  points  lying  without  the  arch  VP,  or 
the  neareft  limit  for  rays  incident  between  V  and 
f.  Draw  the  radius  C/*/,  the  line;>/;  and  draw 
pg  parallel  to  P/,  and  P  o  perpeifdicular  to  P/. 
It  is  evident,  that  if  /  be  ihe  focus,  c*p/  is  the 
angle  of  r?fra<aioa  corrcfponding  to  the  angle  of 
incidenpe  a/.C,  as  CP/is  the  angle  corrcfpond- 
ing to  APC.  Alfo  PC;^  is  the  increment  of  the 
;^ngle  of  incidence,  and  th<?  angle  cpg  is  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  an^lc  jp'Pf  and  CTf,  and  the 
angle  gp/i§  eoiial  to  (he.angle//P.  Therefore 
r/>/=zCT/4.P,C/),+P//.  Therefore  PC/>+ 
r/p  is  the  cocrcfpooding  iipcrement  of  the  angle 
of  refraiftioii.  Alio,  becAufc  RP«=CP/>  (being 
right  arxglcs)  the  angle  ^  ^©^RPCj  and  Po  :  P/> 
i=;PR  ;  PC. 

539'  Tivinefore,  by  a  pre^peding  JUmma{§  23a, 
§cc.\  we  have  ^Op+Vfp  :  PC/r=ztan.  rcf. :  tan. 
f,gci!j.=:Ti  lif7»l\  and  V/p  :  PC^=T,  R-«T, 


prov«ments  sn  mathematics  which  the  x8th  cen- 
tury can  boaft  ofi  The  fines,  tangents,  fecants, 
&c.  ar^  coofidored  a9  fra^iosal  numbers,  of  which 
the  radius  is  unity.    Thus,  CP  X  Bq*  3oS  >•  the 

f  CP 

fanwi  thing  with --CP,  or  •—.    And  in  like  tnan- 

2  a 

nery  CB»  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  axis  x  fin. 

19^  a8'  16"  3»"'  is  the  fame  thing  with  iof  CB. 

CB  ^ 

Aifo  ;  -     qis  the  fame  thing  with  twice  CB,  &c. 

In  this  manner,  BEsBCxfio.  BC£,  a«d  alfo 
B£=C£  X  tan.  BCE^  and  CB=:C£  X  fea.  &C£, 
&c.  &c.  This  manner  of  confidering  the  lines 
which  occur  in  geometrical  conftrudions  is  of  im- 
menfe  ufe  in  all  parts  of  mixed  mathematics ;  and 
nowhere  more  remarkably  than  in  optics*  the 
moft  beautiful  example  of  them, 

54a.  Carol.  I.  Thediftanceof/Gof  this  lateral 
focus  from  the  axis  CV  (that  is,  from  the  line 
drawn  through  the  centre  parallel  to  the  incident 
light)  is  proportional  to  the  cube  of  the  femi^aper- 
ture  PH  of  the  fpherical  furface.  For/Ci=BE, 
Now  B£=;CB  X  fm.  BCE,  =5  CB  X  fi*  CPA  ; 
and  CB=  RC  X  cof.  RCB,  5=  RC  X  fin.  CPR. 
and  RC  :5;  CP  X  fi»».  CPR :  Therefore  BE  =  PC 
Xfin.  H:PRx  fin.  PCA,  =:PCxfin.*refr.  X  fin, 

incid.  but  fin.^  refr.  =:  ~  fin.*  incid.    Therefor^ 


finally,  BE,  or/Gz=PC  X  ~  X  fin.Mncid: 


But 


PC.  fin.  incid.  is  evidently  PH  the  femi-aperture  5 
therefore  the  propofition  is  manifeft. 

543.  CoroL  >,  Now  let  this  flender  pencil  of 
rays  be  incident  at  the  vertex  V.  The  locus  will 
now  be  a  point  F  in  the  axis,  determined  by  ma- 
king C V :  CFnw?— II :  m.  Let  the  incident  pencil 
gradually  recede  from  the  axis  CF,  ftitl,  however, 
keeping  parallel  to  it.  The  focus/will  always  be 
found  in  a  curve  line  DC'F,  fo  coofiituted  that 
the  ordinate  G  will  be  as  the  cube  of  the  line  PH, 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  intercepted  between  the 
axis  and  that  point  of  the  fur£ace  which  is  cut  by 
a  tangent  to  U)e  curve  in^  All  the  refraded  rays 
will  be  tangents  to  this  curve,  and  the  adjacent 
rays  will  crofs  each  other  in  thefe  lateral  foci  /,*  * 
and  will  therefore  be  Incomparably  more  dtrnfe  , 
along  the  curve  than  anywhere  within  its  area. 
T.h^  is  finely  ylluHraced  \>y  recsiviiig^oa  white  pa- 
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per,,  the  b'ght  of  the  (on  i«firaded  lbrou^A{globi^ 
or  cylinder  of  g]a&  filled  with  water.'  li^ie  pa<» 
per  is  held  parallel  to  .the  axis  of  the  cvUader«  and 
clofe  to  it*  ^»e  jlluoimated  par^  will  be  Abounded 
by  two  very  brigHt,  pmllel  lines,  wb^cre  h  is  i;\xi 
by  the  CMrre;^  and, tbele. lines  will.4^ra<iua!iy  4pr 
preach  each  other  as  the  paper  is  withdrawn  Irom. 
the  Yeifelf  till  they  coalefce  into  one  very  bright 
line  at  F,  or  neaf  u.  •  If  the  paper  be  held  with 
ks  end  touching  ithc  ve(!el»  aqd  its  plane  nearly 
perpendicular  to  the  axis»  the  whole  progrefs  at 
the  curve  will  l>q  diftindtly  feen. 

544^  As  fuch  globes  vvere  ufed  for. burning- 
glaHes,  the  point  of  greateft  condenlation  (which 
is  very  near  but  not  exactly  in  F)  was  called  the 
f/Ktu.  When  thefe  curves  were  obfervcd  by  Mr 
TcHiRNKAU^s,  he  called  them  irotr^ir/;  andthofe. 
formed  by  refradtion  he  called  diaeaufiicsy  to  diC- 
tinguiOi  xhem  from  the  eatacauftics  formed  by  re» 
fiedion.  It  is  fomewhat  furprifihg,  that  thefe 
curves  have  t)een  fo  little  ftudied  finqe  the  time  of 
Tchimh^ufs.  fh^  dodlrine  of  aberrations  has  in- 
detxi  been  confidered  in  a  manner  independent  on 
their  properties.  But  whoever  confiders  the  pro-, 
grefs  of  rays  in  the  eye-piece  of  optical  inftru* 
mcnts,  will  fee  that  the  knowledge  of  the  proper- 
ties of  diacauftic  curves  determines  diredtly,  and 
almoft  accurately,  the  foci  and  images  that  are 
formed  there.  For  let  the  objeA-glafs  of  a  tele- 
/cope  or  microfcope  be  of  any  dimenfions,  the 
pencils  incident  on  the  eye-glafles  are  almoft  all  of 
this  cvanefcent  bulk.  Thefe  advantages  will  be 
ihuwn  in  their  proper  places :  we  proceed  at  pre- 
fentto  confider  the.  aberrations  of  parallel  incident 
rays. 

544.  From  the  inftance  reprefented  by  the  fi- 
gure, it  is  evident  that  the  cauftic  williouch  the 
furface  in  a  point  f ,  fo  (ituated  that  e9\f  %=m :  vi. 
The  refraded  ray  f  «^  wijl  touch  the  furface,  and 
will  crofs  the  axis  in  t»i  the  neareft  limit  of  diffu- 
£on  along  the  axis.  If  the  furface  is  of  fmaller  ex- 
tent, as  PV,  the  cauftic  begins  at/,  wh«n  the  ex- 
treme refraded  ray  P /touches  the  cauftic  and 
croifes  the  axis  in  F%  and  the  oppolite  branch  of 
the  cauftic  in  K.  If  there  be  drawn  an  ordinate 
KO  k  to  the  cauftic^  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
light  incideot  on  the  furface  PV  n  paftes  through 
the  circle  whofe  diameter  is  K  k^  and  that  the  cir- 
cle is  the  fmalleft  fpace  which  receives  all  the  reV 
framed  light. 

546.  It  is  of  great  importance  to  confider  the 
manner  in  which  the  light  is  diftributed  over  the 
furface  of  this  circle  of  fmalleft  dift'ufton ;  fo^  this 
is  the  reprefentation  of  ope  p^ir.t  of  the  infinitely 
diftant  radiant  objed.  Each  point  of  a  planet^  for 
inftance,  is  reprefented  by  this  little  circle ;  and  as 
the  circles  reprefenting  the  different  adjacent 
points  muft  ioterfere  with  each  other,  an  indiftin(5t- 
nefa  aiuft  arife,  fimilar  to  what  is  obfervcd  when 
we  view  ao  objed  through  a  pair  of  fpedaclea 
which  do  not  fit  the  eye.  The  indiftindnefs  muft 
be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  points  whofe 
circles  of  diifuGon  interfere ;  that  is,  to  the  area 
of  thefe  circles,  provided  that  the  light  is  uniform- 
ly difTufTed  over  them :  but  if  it  be  very  rare  at 
the  circumference,  the  impreflion  made  by*  the 
circles  belonging  to  the  adjacent  points  muft  be 
>e^8  fcnfiblc^    Accordingly  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 


%\pppfi9g..Ufi900iRmrab!y  rjfer  tt  the  drcumfe** 
rence.lhan  ^oward^'tbe  centre,  affirmsi  that.the 
iqdiftkjdo^  of  •teleic9pea,acifiot^in  the  fpberi* 
cal  tigiira  ^ ,^9[,9^t&%\:kU>  was  Come  tboufand 
t^mef^Jeis  ij;^;t))|||;jriiing  fnotn  the  .unequal  re* 
firangitiiility  x)f  Ugkc  ;^  and  therefore,  'that  t^e  at«» 
tfmpts.to  improve  them>bf  ittminiiliing  or  reaio- 
vmg  Uiia-aberralioa^ were  needlefs,  while ijbe  indif' 
tinSnefSr  ^rom.  unequal  pefrangibility  remained.  It 
ik  fui^rifingi  that  a  philofopher  fo  eminent  for  ia«; 
gaclty  and  foiy mathematical  baiowledgle  iboiiki^ 
l^ve  made  (iicb  a  miftake,  and  .tiofottwaate  tfmt 
thge  aa^l^orjly  ,of  his  great  name  htodereil  oihera 
f{om  ex^jmining  the  matter»  Jtruftiiig.toi)hira0or*^ 
tion,  that  'the  light,  was  fo  rare  at'  the:.bocder  .of 
this  ci^Ie.  ^is^i^il^ake  is  farprifing»  brtaufe  Uk 
very  nature  pj^.  a  cauftic  Ihould  ha'Ve  (bowed  hiv^ 
that  the  light  was  infinitely  denier  at  the.  border* 
of  the  circle  of  fmalleft  diftufion.  The-firft  perfoa 
who  det^aed  this  overfight  of  tbe^Britifh  pbik>f6« 
plier  was  i&e  Abbe  Boscovich,  who,  in  a  difier- 
tation  pubMihed.at  yienr^i  in  t^6^t  fliowed,  by  a 
very  beautiful  aqalyfis,  tha£  the  diftribution  was 
extremely  ^iiferent  from  what  Newton  bad  aflert- 
ed,  and  that  the  fupe^ior  indiftind^nefs  arifing 
fjfom  unequal  refrangibility  was  iocomparably  lef» 
than  he  had  faid.  We  (hall  attempt  to  make  thit 
delicate  and  interefting  matter  conceivable  by 
thofe  who  have  but  fmall  mathematical  prepara- 
tion. '  •  ' 

547.  Let  the  curve  DVZCI  cx'o  d{J^.  %.  PL 
CCUX.)  be  the  cauftic  (magnified),  £1  its  axis,  I 
the  focus  of  central  rays,  B  the  focus  of  extreme 
rays,  and  IB  the  line  containing  the  foci  of  all  tbe 
intermediate  rays,  and  CO  c  the  diameter  of  tbe 
circle  of  fmalleft  diffufion.  It  is  plain,  that  from 
the  centre  O  there  can  be  drawn  two  rays  OV, 
O  V,  touching  the  cauftic  in  ^V,  v.  Therefore  the 
point  O  will  receive  the  rav  £0,  which  pafies 
through  the  vertex  of  the  refrading  furface,  and 
all  the  rays  which  are  incident  on  the  circumfe« 
rence  of  a  circle  defcribed  on  the  reftadtog  fur* 
face  by  the  extremity  of  the  ray  OV,  or  O  v.  The 
denfity  of  the  light  at  O  will  therefore  be  indefi- 
nitely great.  From  the  point  C  there  can  be  drawn 
two  rays;  one  of  them  CX  touching  the  cauftic 
in  C»  and  the  other  C,  touching  it  at  d  on  the 
oppofite  fide.  The  rays  which  touch  the  cauftic 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  C^,  both  in  the  arch 
CV  and  the  arch  CI  will  cut  OC  in  points  indefi- 
nitely  near  to  each  otherj  becaufe  thefr  diftance 
from  each  other  in  the  Ime  OC  will  be  to  their 
uniform  diftapce  on  the  refraining  fur^ce,  as  the 
diftance  between  their  points  of  contad  with  the 
cauftic  to  the  diftance  of  thefe  points  froiA  the  re- 
frading furface.  Here  therefore  at  C  the  denfity 
of  the  light  will  alfo  be  indefinitely  great.  From 
any  point  H»  lying  between  O  and  C9  may  be 
drawn  three  rays.  One  of  them,  LHT,  P,  touch- 
ing tbe  arch  CO  of  the  caufHc  in  T,  cutting  the 
xe&adting  furface  in  P,  and  the  axis  in  L :  ano- 
ther /  H  /,  touching  the  arch  CI  of  the  cauftic  in 
/.  The  thff^  is  H  r  «r,  touching^lhe  arch  r  4/  of  the 
oppofite  branch  of  the  cauftic  in  r. 

548.  It  will  greatly  aflift  bur  conceptions  of  this 
fubjed,  if  we  confider  a  ra/of  light  from  the  re- 
frading furface  as  a  thread  attached  at  1  of  this 
figure,  or  at  F  of /y.  i,  />//€CLIX.  and  gradually 

unlappcd 
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unUppodirom  the  ciufHc  IXMPCI  <»fr  o«e  fide,  aad 
thai  lapped  on  the  oppofittf  branch  ievdi  and 
attend  to  the  pdait  bf  iu  intwfeafi««  vHth  the  di- 
MDctcr  ^  OG  of  the  ^tral^  «f  fniflfHeit  dlfTaflon. 
Theodon,  h^iet  ttol-ay  befirfl  Tut^poTed  txipafr 
tbrongh  the  refr  aftiog  liirtect  at  F,  the  rt^t  band 
estoremity  of  the  apcflui-e*  The  thread  is  then 
folded  <dp  on  the  whole  light  hand  branch  fC¥D 
of  the^caniftic ;  and  if  the  ftraight  part  of  it  FjD  be 
produced,  It  ^11  cmt  the  diameter  of  the  chxle  tip 
iUatkft  diiofimiiii  the  oppo(tteei^tt<^ai?tir  c  Or 
ibppofe  a  raler,  in  place  of  the  thread,  abpt!ed  to 
ttecaaOic  at  l>  and  to  the  refraaing  ibmce  at  f, 
tbo  part' of  it  t)cr  which  i§  detached  from  the 
oauliic>  chta  CO  r  in  the  point  c.  3.' Mow  fup- 
pilfethenrter:torc«eAfej0raduaIly,  its  extrenrfty 
niD^^  aorofsJiht  anch  FAfi^the  refrat^thtg  ftir- 
fcce,  qMiiiethe  edge  k  appiied  tethe-cauftlc;  the 
pinotof  cdntaft  whh  the  canfttc  will  (hift'^du* 
aWy  down  the  branch  DV  of  thetaufHc,  while  its 
edge  pflrfTes  acrofs  the  line  r  € )  and  whtn  the  point 
of  oontaA  anrives  at  V>  the  extremftf  •#!«  be  at  Y 
on  the.rcfnaifig  fUrihce,  and'tH^  interfbdtbn  of 
the  edge  will  be  at  O.  3,  Continuing  the  tnotioti, 
tiie  point  of -contaA  Ihifta  from  V  to  ^,  the  ex- 
tranity  froaa  Y  to  QS  and  tht  interfeaioii  from 

OP* 

0  to  <2,  fo  that  OQ^ssii-,  ab  wfll  prcfently  ap- 

a 

gear.  4*  After  this,  the  point  of  contad  will  ihift 
om  Z  to  C,  the  extremity  frtMk  Q'  to  X,  half- 
way from  F  to  A,  as  will  (bon  be  fhown,  and  the 
interferon  from  Q  to  C.  5.  The  potot  of  con- 
tMtt  will  now  fiiift  from  C  down  to  I»  the  extre. 
ority  will  pafs  from  X  tb  A,  and  the  interfeAion 
will  go  back  fmn  C  to  O.  6.  The  ruler  muft 
now  be  applied  to  the  other  branch  of  the  caoftic 
J  ezvJf  and  the  point  of  contaA  will afcend  from 

1  to  d  the  extremity  wiH  pafs  from  A  to  ^,  half 
way  to /from  A,  aud  the  interfc6tion  from  O  to 
/.  7. 1'he  point  of  contad  will  afcend  from  C  to 
%i  the  extremity  pafles  from  x  to  q\  and  the  inter- 

feaion  from  C  to  g,  Oq^  being  z=:£fl*    8.  While 

% 

the  contad  of  the  ruler  and  cauftic  flnfts  from  « 
to  •z;<  the  tjitremity  ibifts  from  q*  to  jr,  and  the  in- 
terfedtioD  from  q  to  O.  9.  The  contaA  rifes  from 
•x;.to  d$  the  extremity  pailes  from  yiof^  and  the 
interfedion  from  O  to  C  ;  and  then  the  motion 
acrofs  the  refrndting  furface  is  completed,  the  point 
of  contad  (hifting  down  from  D  to  I,  along  the 
branch  DVZCI,  and  then  afcending  along  the 
other  branch  Icxvdf  while  the  interfedion  pafl'es 
from  c  to  C,  back  again  from  C  to  r,  and  then  back 
again  from  c  to  C,  where  it  ends,  having  thrice  pafl^ 
ed  through  every  intermediate  point  of  c  C. 

549.  We  may  form  a  notion  of  the  density- of 
the  LIGHT  in  any  point  i^  by  fnpp^  hv-^^  the  inci- 
■der.t  light  of  uniform ^t^nfity  h\  iht-  r^  rV.iCting  fur- 
faev,  and  attending  to  1  he  ootiftipuiioM  nF  the  rays 
4n  tb* circle  of  ffMllef^  (iiiitjfitjr*  lui,!  vicinity 
may  be  eflima*ed  v)oth  in  l  .1  iV.v(^M&^  ol  the  ra- 
dii OH,  and  in  ihe'  direttu  .^  q^  ti,c  i.;.  joference 
deicribcd  by  iujextitrnJi^  If,  diuring  its  revolution 
round  the  axis  ;  and  %eLdei^ty  mufl  be  conceived 
as  proportiqfal  to  the  numher  of  originally  ecjui- 
diftant  raysy  which  ai^olle^ed  into  a  fjfiot  of  gi« 
vcn  area.    Thefe  lg|fi{etn  colk(fted  from  a  cor- 
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re()>onditig  f^  or  area  of  the  refradmg  furface ; 
and  a)i  the  numbet  of  rays  is  the  fame  in  both, 
fhe  denaty  at  H  will  be  to  the  deafity  of  the  re- 
fract ng  furfice,  as  tlie  area  bccupted  of  the  re- 
fraAing  furfKe  to  the  coiiTlpondmg  area  at  H. 
The  v^dmty  df  the  rtiya  in  the  diredion  of  the  ra- 
(fitra  depends  on  the  proportion  between  FT  and 
TH.  For  the  ray  adjacent  to  PTH  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  croft  it  at  the  point  of  contad  T  t  and 
therefore  the  uniform  diftance  between  them  at 
the  furfece  of  that  medium  is  to  the  diftance  be- 
tween the  fame  rays  atH  as  the  diftance  of  T 
from  the  refrading  fur&ce  to  its  diftance  from  U. 
Therefore  the  number  of  rays  which  occopr  a 
tenth  of  an  inch,  for  exampte,  of  thrradius  AP, 
is  to  the  numbet  which  woukl  occupy  a  teeth  of 
an  inch  at  H  as  "ni  to  TP;  and  the  radical  dcnfity 
at  P,  18  to  the  radical  denfity  at  ft  aifo,  aa  TH  to 
TP.— In  the  next  p!ao6,  the  drcumferential  dcn- 
fity  at  P  is  to  that  at  H,  as  the  radius  AP  to  the 
radius  OH.  For  fuppofing  the  iigure  to  turn 
found  its  axis  AI,  the  point  P  of  the  j^rfiradhng 
fuiface  will  defcribe  a  circumference  whole  radius 
is  AP,  and  H  will  defcribe  a  circumference  whofe 
radius  is  OH  |  and  the  whole  rays,  which  pafs 
through  the  firft  circumference,  pafs  alfb  through 
the  laft ;  and  therefore  their  circumfiwential  dcn- 
fities  will  be  the  inverfe  proportion  of  the  fpaoea 
into  which  they  are  collected.  Kow"  the  radius 
AP  is  to  the  radius"  OH  as  AL  to  OL ;  and  cir- 
cumferences have  the  fame  proportion  with  their 
radii.  Therefote  the  circumferential  denfitjr  at  P 
is  to  that  in  H  as  AL  to  OL  invcrlely ;  and  it  was 
found,  that  the  radical  denfity  was  as  AN  to  ON 
inverfely,  being  as  TH  to  TP,  which  are  very 
nearly  in  this  ratio.  Therefore  the  abfcdnte  den- 
fity (or  number  of  rays  colleAcd  in  a  given  fpacej 
at  P  will  be  to  that  at  H,  in  the  ratio  compounded 
of  thefe  ratios ;  that  is,  in  the  ratio  of  ONx  OL 
to  AN  X  AL.  But  as  NL  bears  but  a  very  fmall 
ratio  to  AN  or  AL,  ANx  AL  may  be  taken  as 
equal  to  AO*  without  any  fenfible  error.  It  never 
diflfers  from  it  in  telefcopes  looth  part,  and  is  ge- 
nerally incomparably  fmaller.  Therefore  the  den- 
fity at  H  may  be  confidercd  as  proportional  to 
ON  X  OL  inverfely.  And  it  will  afterwards  ap- 
pear that  NS  ifirrj  L.  Therefore  the  denfity  at 
H  is  inverfe!y  as  ON  X  NS. 

550.  Now  defcribe  a  cfrde  on  the  diameter  OS, 
and  draw  NTf  cutting  the  circumference  Nf^zz 
ON  X  NS.and  the  denfity  at  H  is  as  N#*  inverfdy. 
This  gives  us  a  very  cafy  eftimation  of  the  denfi- 
ty, viz.  draw  a  line  from  the  point  of  cotita^  of 
the  ray  which  touches  the  part  VC  of  the  cauftic, 
and  the  denfitv  Is  the  inverfe  fubduplicatc  ratio 
of  the  part  ot  this  line  intercepted  between  the 
axis  and  the  circumference  Sf  O.  It  will  after- 
wards appear  that  the  denfity  corrcijponding  to 
this  ray  is  one  half  of  the  denfity  correlpoodaig  te 
all  the  three:  or  a  belter  exprefiion  will  l>e  had 
for  the  denfity  at  H  by  drawmg  R^  perpendicular 
to  Kf ,  and  /)  0  perpendicular  to  f  /a,  making  f  R 

in  o\  then  ^ «  is  as  -irrt  ^  "  prc^>ortional  to  the 

fN* 

dcoffty,  as  is  evident.  When  H  is  at  O,  N  is  at 
S,  and  f  0  is  infinite.  As  H  moves  from  O,  N 
deicends,  and  <?  e  diminifljes,  till  H  comes  to  ^ 
and  T  to  «,  and  f  to  ?,  and  0  to  R.    When  H 

^  mores 
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moves  from  Q  towavdt  €»  T  dcicends  bdow  %%fo 
again  iDcreafes*  tUl  it  is  again  in^nitCi  when  H  is  at 
C,  T  at  C»  and  N  at  O.  Thus  It  appearsi  without 
any  minute  conlideratioOf  that  the  light  hasa  deA? 
fity  indefinite* jt  great  in  the  centre  O;  that  theden- 
fity  decreaies  ta  a  minimunk  in  fortie  intermediate 
point  (X  and  then,  increafes  ag;tin  to  infinity  at  the 
mArginC.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  indiil^ndtneie 
arifing  from  the  fj?herical  figure  of  the  refraflin^ 
furf  ices  is  incomparabty  greav^r  than  Newton  (up- 
pofcd ;  and  thai  the  valuable  difcovery  of  M)^D9U 
lend  of  fichromatic  lenibs,  mUft  have  f<iited  of  su)- 
Iwering  his  fond  expedaitiiOU8»  U  hi^  .very  n)Hhfl|d 
of  producing  (hem  had  nbt,  at  the  fyvc\c  time,  en.- 
abled  him  to  remove  that  other  indiftin^nelV,  by 
employing  contrary  aberrations.  And  now,  fince 
the  difcoveries  by  Dr  ^Ait,  of  fubllances  which 
difperfe  tb^different  colours  in  the  (an^e  propor- 
tions, but  very  different  decrees,  has  enabled  as  to 
employ  much  lar^r  portions  of  the  (phere  than  Mr 
Dollond  could*  introduce  Into  his  objed  gbfl^9»  it 
becomes  abfolutely  necefl^ry  to  ftudy  tbU  matter 
completefyi  in  otoer  to  difcoTcr  and  ascertain  the 
amount  of  the  errors  Wt^ich  perhaps  unavoidably 
remain. 

551.  Tliit  (light  lk|(tch  of  the  moft  fimple  caft 

of  aberratlofi,  namely,  when  tlie  incident  rays  ave 

parallel,  wUI  ftrve  to.g^ive  a.  general  notipn  of  ti^ 

fubjedi  and  the  reader  Can  now  fee. how  CQntrary 

aberrations  may  be  employed  in  orjerilo  fora^  ao 

ultimate  image  which  mall  be  as  didin^  as  polBr 

ble.    For  let  it  be  propofed  to  converge  parallel 

rays  accurately  to  the  focus  F»(jji^.  j.  J^/TCCLIX.) 

by  the  refradion  of  fpherical  furfaces  of  which  y 

is  the  vertex.    Let  FY  be  a  convex  Jens  of  fuch  4 

form  that  rays  Sowlngfiroro  jP,.and  palHng  throggljf 

it  immediately  round  the  vertex  V,  J^re  colle^edto 

the  conjugate  focus  R,  while  t1^  extren^e  ray  FF« 

incident  on  the  margin  of  the  lens  F,  is  conyCrgfB^ 

to  r,  nearer  to  V,  having  the  longitudinal  abetrai 

tion  Rr.   Let  ^V  be'a  plaqo  concave  lens,  of  Cuch 

fphericity  that  a  ray  A^,  parallel  to,the  axis  CV, 

a£d  incident  dxi  the  point  ^,  as  far  from  Tts  ^xerte'x 

V  as  P  in  th^  Other  tns  is  from  i^s  .veftexi  is^  dlG 

perjed  from  r^  the  diftance  ^  Y  heing  cqua\  tp  t  V, 

while  the  central  rajrs  are  difpt;rfedrrom  F»  as  far 

from  V  as  R  is  from  V.   It  is  evident,  that  if  thef« 

knfcs  be  joined  as  \]n^,  4.  a  ray  AV»,par^ncl  ti> 

the  common  axis  CV,  will  becoHe^ed  at  the.dif? 

lance  VF  equal  to  VF  iojig'  4-  ^"^  l^**  ^^J^  P^-j 

fiDg  through  both  lenfes  in  th«  neighbourhood  of 

tlvc  axis  will  be  colle^ed  at  the  fame  p^int  F. 

55a,  This  cofttpound  lens  Is  faid  to  be  without 
f];Aeric^l  aberrat(on^;  and  it  is  true  that  the  ceiv- 
tral  Tvod  the  extreme  rays  are  coUe^ed  in  the  fame 
point  F;  b.ul  the  rays  which  fall  op  thelens  be-, 
twecQ  the  centte  a^d  margin  are  a  little  diffufed 
from  F,  and  it  is  not  poffible  to  cQlfe.q  th<;m  all 
to  one  point,  For  in  thct'rules  four  CQmpvUi^.tbA 
aberration^  <;iuahtities  are  n^le^ed  whjcih.  dQ  AQt 
preferve  (in  different  apertures)  th.e  fapnft  r9;ift  to 
the  quahtitics  retained.  The  di/Fyliqa  ii  j^aft 
v-hcr.  the  aberration  is..cprrededf  opt  fpr  l|ie- veryr. 
Pzt'.tfmity,  biit  for  a  certain .  intermediate  ppioi 
(varying  with  the  aperture*  j^nd  having,  oalcnown 
mioto  it);  and  when. this  is  done  the  compound 
)cD8  ia  in  its  (i^tf  of  ere^teft  pecfeAion^  and  the 
remaiaiog  aberr^ioo  is  quite  infenfibrc. 
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3,.  FoK  theconftrodtion  of  optical  infti;vmQi|ts. 

r £^&scoPE,*^OF.tbe  mechaniim  of  tbefeii^ 
Qrum^iat  p^^r^icular  accounts '  are  j^ijrei;^  in  thie 
work  ttndec  tMr  refpe^tve  denfkimh^iqbs.  But  as 
it  beloi^  to  t^  fcienee  d:  q()tiicU^r^iptoiq>  by  the 
laws  of  r4;ftadiQii  a«d  refle^iQii|r,the  ijeyeral  piheno^ 
mena  whte&  the(e.iQftrumentsex;^ii)it,.we  muft  in 
this  pUc^  enumerate.  theinHrumeotfl  tt^emfehre^ 
omitting  entu-efyV  or  gating  yery  briefly;*  tuch  fei^s 
4s  are  ft^tedat  l^Vge  In bt&r  pVu:^^  [p,this  ei^v 
roeration,  jvjf,.b^u;^  with  the;  Wtj^V'^i  ir&A«  Ofsit 
becaule  it  jU9  ni^4n  impartance»  b«t  t^t:  it  mav 
riot  intmen^betvi^fien  iaftnw^ents.ipipne.  uii^tul» 
and  which  have  4  rn^^u^'  nclatlop  tdppf^  another. 
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§  ^xpf^  Mui.TiPLyiV.G  GuAss.: 
Xhe  muttiplyingglafs U made  by  orij 
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down  the  rdund  iide  b  i  l  [fi^.  j.  PL  CqLVllI.)  oSf 
a  piano-convex  glafs  AB>  into  tevemt  flat  furfaces^ 
^9hbt  bldy  dk.  An  ci>jed.C  wilt  ept  appear 
magnified  when  feen  through  this  glais  by  the  eye 
at  H  •,>^t  it  will  aps^ear;  multiplied  into  as  nuoy 
dififerent  alue<^  a«  the  |;la(s.cppt^ina  plane  fuvf«- 
cea.  For*  fiace  rATSwUl  flow  frpm  ^  P^^  C 
tp  all  parts  of  the  fl^M«»aQd.each  pUneXuribce  wiU 
n^fra^  theie  ra^  io  the  oyv  tbe.iame  dlje^  wiU 
appear  to  the  eye  jo  jthe  diosdtsoii  o£  tne  1^^ 
iSfliich  fiPtfr  it  through  each  :fi|r£aoe..  Thua»  aray 
It  9i  ^iog  fveqiendlpvlarly  on  the  inid^le'  ftir- 
raceji  will  gp  tVough  the  glais  to  the  ey/e^  withQi^t 
fuffering  ao^  r/cfraaioQ  \  afi4  vUl  therefoi^e  il^w 
the  objc{^<  in  its  true  p^ce  4t  C :  lifdulft  a  raj  a  t 
iBfbwing  from  the  lame  oUe^,  and  fallipg,  oblimie- 
ly  gn  th,e  plane  fur&ce  A/p,  will  be  nH^aded.i^ 
(he.  ()jr^(9[ioo  ^<,  by  pgiBng  throu^^  thi^  (m^ 
and,  upoa  leaving  it,  will  go  on  to  the  eye  m  thf 
dtfc^lQir  ^H  i  which  yfAl  cauie  tlie  funpte  objeiS^  C 
to  appeaif^lif)  at.E^  in  the  ^iredio^  pf  the  xtif  tl 
ftJ>T0dw:.?4  in.the  right. line  He;?,  And  thie  nijf 
fJt  flwmg  f«Mn  the  fM^O,  Cj  and  ftHing,  qbli^ 
ouely  o9,tlv^,plan?  (Utft^e  diit^.if'^^  J;>e  re&ade4 
fby  paffing  thrcwigfr  the  ^}fii&»M  l^^^fffm.j^H/) 
to  the-eye  at  H^  which  will  oanfq  thp  f^9K  (^ 
je^  to,  appear  at  D>.  io  tliQ  dtfedioa  ^/l9^-7fIf 
the  glaft  be  turned  round  the  line ^ 4 89  a^an 
axiSr  the  objed  C  will  keep  iu  fi^lace,  becauf(p  the 
fiirfaoe  hldU  not  removed ;.but  all  the  other  gJ>- 
je€ts  will  fetm  to  go  rouipdC,  beca^ife  the  oblique 
plaae$,.on  wb^:h  the  rays  abed  fall*  wi|l  gQ  rouxid 
by  thje.turmog  of  the  glaA, 

§lh  Of  MuLOxs. 
SSS'  Thbrb  are  3  mirrors  prtnf;ipanf  ufed  iq 
opUcal  expetiments,(See  Catoptrics^  ^M^^thc^ 
p^ane  mirror^XheJ^ertcal  convex  mirror,. ai\d. the 
fpherical  conoave  mirror.  Of  thefe  Ikhe.  pUoe  mir* 
ror  firft  cfaimR  oiic  attention,  as  it  is  wore  C0m«« 
mbn»  aoi  undquhbtedlj  more  J^cieoi,  tHa^x  thi^ 
Otl^r  ^wb^  'It  hksbfxn  (kid  that  theTmagd  re'fiec. 
ted  by^  this  mirroMPpears  as  far  l^jnd  the;  (ur« 
Ouse  as  the  pbleMLbdfore  it ;  tha^  the.igvag^^iU 
appear,  of  thj|Hpi2e,  and  in  t|ie  fime  .po^tloa 
w^th  the,oh^^Kt^at  everg  fuch  mirror,  will  iqi- 
flea  3,0  iiiHSiMnvice  its  own  length  and  bi;eadthi 
and  that  moextain  circumfta^es  itwUlrefled  ib» 
veral  images  of  tl^  fame  obje^.  For  thefe  pho- 
DomenaweihalleadfaTOuy.toaccouhAiy  the^vx 
ofreHtdJoh'.     *   '* ' 
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S56,  hetiAB  Qfe.  9,  */.  CCL:Vin,')l)c^ii  Object 
before  the  refleftingfurface^/6i  of  the  plane  mirror 
CD. ;  and  lef  the  eye  be  at  o.    Let  A^  be  a  ray 
^  tif  light  flowing  from  the  top  A  of  the  objeft,  dnd 
falling  npoD  the  mirror  at  A,  and  ^m  be  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  flirfkce  of  (he  mirror  at  hj  the  ray 
A*  will  bereflefled  from  the  mirrbf  to  the  eye  w 
c,  mflking  an'angle'm  h  o  /equal  to  the  angle  Khm: 
then  will  tlw  top;  of  tfc  image  E  appear  to  theeyp 
in  the  d!re<9^ion  of  the  reflefted  TKrh1>  pi^bduced 
to  E,  when?  the  right  lin^  A  ^E,  from  the  top  of 
the  objed;  ctits  the' rigtit  line  oi6Ei  ktE.    Let 
Bi  be  a  ttf  of  light  proceeding  from  the  foot  of 
the  object  at  B  to  the  mirror  at  V  /  apd^»  l  a  per- 
pen.^Tcular  to  the  mirror  from  the  point  /,  where 
the  ray  B  i  f?Ife  upon^t :  ^hi$ j^y  wtH  be  r^flefted 
in.  the  rmc^Of  makmg  an  atigle  »/o  equal  the 
angle  B/ffy  with  that  perpendicular,  and  enter- 
ing the  eye  at  o;  then  wilt  the  foot  F  of  the  image 
appear  in  thediredibn  of  the  refledted  ray  oi,  pro- 
duced to  F,  wheit  the  right  line  BF  cuts  the  re- 
fledted ray  produced  to  F.  All  thid  other  rays  that 
flow  frohi  the  intermediate  points  of  the  obje^  • 
AB»  and  fall  upon  the  mirror  between  j6and  i, 
will  be  refleded  tothc  cy«  at^;  and  all  the  inter- 
mediate points  of  thelmage  EF  will  appear  tosthe 
eye  in*the  diredtion  of  thde  remedied  rays  produ. 
ced.    But  all  the  rajrs  that  flo^  from  the  objedt, 
and  fall  upon  the  mirroi'  above  h^  will  be  reflee- 
ted  badk  above  the  eye  at  o;  and  afl  the  rays  that 
flow  from  the  objedt,  and  fall  upon  the  mirror  be- 
low i,  will  be  refledted  beck  below  the  eye  at  o  ; 
fo  th^t  none  of  the  rays  that  fall 'aboveA,  or  below 
/,  ican  be  refle,dted  to  the  eye  at  6  ;  ^and  the  dif- 
tance  between  h  and  i  b  equal  tolialf  tlie  lengtjh 
of  the  objedt  AB.  Hence  it  appears,  that  if  a  man 
fees  his  whole  image  in  a  plane  looking-glafu,  the 
part  of  the  gflals  that  refledts  his  image  muli  be 
Jtifl!  half  as  long  and  half^'as  broad  as  hfrnfclf,  let 
him  ftand  at  any  diftance  from  it  whatever ;  and 
thHt  his  irdage  muft  appear  juft  as  far  behind  tft^ 
ghfs  as  he  is  before  it.  Thus,  the  man  AB.(;^.  '9. 
pU  CCLVin,)  viewing  himfelf  in  the  plane  mu-rpr 
CD,  wbtch  is  jiift  Half  a«  long  as  himfelf,  fees  his 
whole  jmag«  as  at;  EP,  bebmd  the  glafs,  exadtly 
equal  to  his  own  <i2e.    For  a  rayf  AC  proceediiig 
from  his  eye  at  A^  and  falling  perpendicularly  up- 
on the  furface  of  the  glafs  at  C,  is  refledted  bacb^ 
to  his  eye,  in  the  iame  line  CA ;  and  the  eye  pf 
his  image  will  appear  at  £,  in  the  fame  line  pro- 
duced to  E,  beyond  the  slafs.    Atrd'a*  ray  ^D, 
flowing  from  his  foot,  and  falling  obliquely  on  the 
glafs  at  D,  will  be  refledted  as  obliquely  on  the 
otjber  fide  of  the  perpendicular  abjy^  in  the  dire^.' 
tion'DA  ;  and  the  foot  bf  h\s  image  will  app^^ 
at  F,  in  the  diredtion  of  the  refleded  ray  AD,  pro- 
duced to  F,  where  it  is  cut  by  the  right  Ifne  BGF, 
drawn  parallel  to  the  right  line  ACE.  Ju^'the  fame 
aaf  if  the  glafs  were  taken  away,  and  a!rcal  man 
ftood  at  F,  equal  in  fize  to  tlie^  nlan  (t'anding  at 
B :  for  to  his  eye  at  A,  the  eye  of  the  other  man 
at  E  wotild  be  feen  in  the  direj)i|^of  tbi^'line 
ACE;  and'  the  foot  of  the  mairflW  would  be 
ftjpn  by  the  eye  A,  in  the  dh-edtOn'of  the  Une 
ADF.     If  the  giafii  be  brought  nearer*  the  man 
AB,  as  fuoaofe  to V^,  he  will  fee.  his  itna)^  as  at 
CDC  i  forlhe  reflected  ray  CA  (being  j^erpendi- 


culir  to  the  glafs)  will  fhbw  thfe  eye  of  the  imigcr 
as  at  C;  and  the  incident  ray  B^,  l)eing  refledted 
in  the  line  b  A,  witj  ihow  t*he  foot  of  his  image  as 
at  G ;  the  angle  of.  refledtion abh  being  alurays 
equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence  hba:  and  (b  of 
all  the  intermediate  t-aysfrom  AtoB.  Hence, 
if  the  man  AB  advances  towards  the  glafs  CD,  hU 
image  will  approach  toTyards  it;  and  if  he  recedes 
ft'om  the  glafs,  his  image  will  alfo  recede  from  il. 

557*  ^f  the  objedt  be  prlaced  .^fore  a  common 
lopking-glaft,  and  viewed  obliquely,  three,  four, 
pr  qpiore  images  of  it,  will  appear  behind  the  glafs. 
T6  eacpliiri  this,  let  ABCD  {fig.  ro.  pi.  CCLVIIJ.) 
rq)refent  the  glafs;  and  let  EF  be  the  axis  of  a 
pencil  of  rays  flowing  from  £,  a  point  in  an  ob- 
jedt fituated  there.  The  rays  of  this  pencil  will 
in  part  be  refled(ed  at  P,  fuppofeioto  the  line  FG. 
What  remains  will  (after  refradion  atC,  which  we 
do  kiot  coniider  here)  pafs  on  to  H ;  from  whence 
(on  account  of  the  quickfilver  which  is  fpread  over 
the  fecond  furlace  of  glaifes  of  this  kind,  to  pre- 
vent any  of  the  rays  from  l>eing  tranfmitted  thcr^ 
they  will  be  (trongly  refledted  to  K,  where  part  of 
them  will  emerge  aikd  enter  ah  eve  at  L.  By  thefc 
means  one  reprefentadon  of  the  (aid  poiot  will  be 
formed  in  the  line  LK  produced,  fuppofe  in  M  ; 
Again,  another  pencHi  whofe  axis  is  EK,  flrft  re^ 
fledted  at  N.  then  at  O,  and  afterwards  at  P,  will 
form  a  fecdnd  reprefentation  of  the  (ame  point  at 
Q :  And  thirdly,  another  pencil,  whofe  axis  it 
£R,  after  refleaioaa;t  the  feveral  points  R,  S,  H; 
Tf  V,  fucceilively,  will  exhibit  a  third  reprefenta- 
tion of  the  fame  point  at  X;  and  fo  on  in  infinitum. 
The  fame  being  true  of  each, point  in  the  objed^ 
the  whole  will.^be  repreletjted  m  the  like  manner; 
but  the  repi^fentatibns  will  be  faint,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  jefledions  the  rays  fuffer, 
and  the  length  of  th^ir  progrefs  within  the  glafs. 
We  may  add  to  thefe  another  reprefentation  of 
the  fame  objedt  in  the  line  LO  produced,  made 
by  fuch  of  the  rays  as  fall  upon  O,  and  are  from 
thetice  refledted  to  the  eye  at  L.  This  ex{>eriTheDt 
hoay  be  tried  by  placing  a  candle  t)efore  the  glafs 
as  at  E,  and  viewing  it  obliquely  as  frons  L. 

158.  ()/"CoNCAVEa«^CoNV£xMi.RaoRS.  The 
efledts  of  theiie  in  magnifying  and  dinynifl^ng  ob- 
jedts  bave  l)een  already  in  general  explained ;  but 
for  the  better  underftanding  the  nature  of  reflec- 
ting telefcopes,  it  will  ftill  be  ,proper  to  fubjoin 
the  fbllowing  particular  defcription  «f  the  effedts 
of  concave  ones. 

559.  When  parallel  rays  {fg.  ii,  pi.  CCLVIII.) 
as  dfa^  Qmbt  ^I'c,  fall  upon  a  concave  mirror 
AB  (which  is  not  tranfparent,  but  hat  only  the 
furfice  A^B  of  a  clear  poliih),  they  will  be  reflec- 
ted back  from  that  mirror,  and  meet  to  a  point 
«r,  at  half  the  diftance  of  the  furface<jf  the  mirror 
from  C,  thp.ccntre  of  its  concavity;  for  they  will 
l>e  refjefteii  at  as  great  aa  angle  from  a  perpendi^ 
cular  to  tiie  furface  of  the.mirro^j  as  they  fell  up* 
on  it  with  regard  to  that  perpendicular,  but  on 
the  othcffifl^  thereof.  Thus,  let  C  be  the  ccn 
tre  of.cpnciivity  of  the  mirror  A^^^;  and  let  the 
paraliet  raysV/tf^  Cmbt  .and  eicl  fall  upon  i: 
at  the  points  <7,  b,^t\d  c.,  Drgw  the  lines  C/V. 
Cmbi  a^d  C<6f,  from  the  centre  C  to  tbele 
points;  and  ail  thcfc  liaes  will  te.peipcndicuTar 
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to  the  forfaoe  of  ^he  mirror,  becaufe  they  pro- 
ceed thereto  like  fo  many  radii  or  fpokes  mm  its 
centre.  Make  the  angle  Cah  equal  to  the  aagle 
daC^  and  draw  the  line  amb^  which  will  be 
the  dtredion  of  the>ay  dfa^  after  it  is  refleAed 
fix>m  the  point  a  of  the  mirror ;  fo  that  the  angle 
of  incidence  da  C  is  §qual  to  the  angle  of  refledtion 
Qabi  the  rays  making  e^al  angles  with  the 
perpendicular  Cf  a  on  its  oppofite  fides.  Dnw 
Alfo  the  perpendicular  Cheio  the  point  f,  where 
the  ray  ^  /  r  touches  the  mirror ;  and  hamg  made 
the  angle  Cci  equal  to  the  angle  Cee^  draw  the 
Kne  c  m  j,  which  will  he  the  courfe  of  the  ray  eie, 
after  it  is  refleded  from  the  mirror.,  The  ray 
CmS  paifing  through  the  centre  of  concavity  of 
the  mirror,  and  falling  upon  tt  at  ^,  is  perpendicular 
to  it ;  and  is  therefore  reflefted  back  from  it  in  the 
lame  Kne  bmC.  All  thcfe  refleaed  rays  meet 
hi  the  point  m;  and  (n  that  point  the  image  of 
the  body  which  emits  the  parallel  rays  da,  Ci, 
and  e  r,  will  "be  formed-;  which  point  Is  dtftant 
from  the  mirror  eqa^l  to  half  the  radhis  ^m  C  of 
h$  concavity.  -    ' 

j6o.  The  rays  which  proceed  from  any  celefttal 
obfcd  may  be;  efteemed  par^lllel  at  the  earth ;  and 
therefore  the  image  of  that  oWed  will  be  formed 
at  jw,  when  the  refleding  ftirfece  of  the  concave 
muTor  is  turned  direftly  tov^^rds  the  objed. 
Hence  the  focus  m  of  parallel  rays  is  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  mirror's  concavity,  but  half  way 
between  the  mirror  and  that  centre.  The  rays 
which  proceed  from  any  remote  terreftnal*objc« 
art  nearly  parallel  at  the  mirror;  not  ftriftly  fo, 
but  come  diverging  to  it,  in  feparate  pencils^  or 
as  it  were  bundles  of  rays,  from  each -point  of  the 
fide  of  the  objcd  next  the  mirror ;  and  thertjfore 
they  will  not  be  converged  to  a  point  at  the 
diftance  of  half  the  radios  of  the  mirror's  concavity 
f^om  its  refie^ing  forfiure,  but  into  feparate  points 
at  a  littl^  grwiter  diftance  from  the  riiirror.  And 
the  nearer  the  olned  is  to  the  mirror,  thelfarthei- 
theUe  points  will  be  from  it;  and  an  inverted 
image  of  the  objeft  will  be  formed  in  them; 
which  will  feem  to  hang  pendant  in  the  air;  and 
will  be  feen  by  an  ere  placed  beyond  it  (with 
regard  to  the  mirror)  in  all  refpeds  like  the  ob* 
jea,  and  as  diftinft  as  the  object  itfelf.  ' 

361.  hetAcBO^f.  j%.  pi.  CCLVra.)  be  the 
refleding  furface  of  a  mirrt>r,  whofe  centre  of 
concavity  is  at  C ;  and  let  the  upright  objedt 
D£  be  pbced  beyond  the  centre  C,  and  fend  out 
a  conical  pencil  of  diverging  rays  from  its  upper 
extremity  D,  to  every  point  of  the  concave  furface 
of  tke  mirror  A  c  B.  But,  to  avoid  confrifion,  we 
only  draw  three  rays  of  that  pencil,  as  DA,  D  r, 
DB.  From  the  centre  of  concavity  C  draw  the 
three  right  Knes  CA,  Cr,  CB,  touchfag  the 
mirror  in  the  fame  points  where  the  forefaid  rays 
touch  it ;  and  all  thefe  lines  will  be  perpendicular 
to  the  forface  of  the  mirror.  Make  ibe  angle 
CA  d  equal  t«ithe  angle  DAC,  and  draw  the  right 
Kne  A 1/ for  the  cotrrfe  of  the  rcfleAed  ray  DA ; 
make  the  angle  Ced  equal  to  the  angle  DrC, 
and  draw  the  right  line  e  d  for  the  courfe  of  the 
refleded  ray  l>d:  make  alio  the  angle  CBi/  equal 
to  the  angle  DBC,  and  draw  the  right  Ime  B  d  for 
the  courfe  of  the  reftedted  ray  DB.    All  thefc  re- 

Tot.  XVI.  ?A«,T  II.  '       ^ 


fleAed  rays  wiU  meet  in  the  point  /,  where  they 
will  form  the  extremity  d  of  the  invertetl  inMve 
edt  iimilar  to  the  extremity  D  of  the  upright 
objed  0£.  If  the  pencil  of  rays  E/,  E^  £  hr 
be  alfo  continued  to  the  mirror,  and  their  angles 
of  refledion  from  it  be  made  eoual  to  their  angle* 
of  incfddKe  upon  itf  as  in  the  rormer  pencit  from 
0,  they  wilV  all  meet  ^t  the  point  e  by  refledioOr 
and  form  the  extremity  e  of  the  image  «  J  flmilar 
to  the  extremity  £  of  the  objed  D£.  And  a» 
eanh  intermediate  point  of  the  objedb,  between  D 
aod  £,  fends  out  a  pencil  of  rays  in  like  manner 
to  every  part  of  the  mirror,  the  rays  of  each 
peacH  will  be  refleded  back  from  k,  and  meet  i(v 
all  the  intermediate  points  between  the  cxtrcmi' 
tie*  #  and  d  of  the  image ;  and  fo  the  whole  image 
will  be  formed,  not  at  f,  half  the  diftance  of  tho 
mirror  from  its  centre  of  concavity  C,  but  at » 
greater  diftance,  between  i  and  the  objed  D£; 
and  th^mage  will  be  inverted  with  refped  ta 
the  objed. 

56*.  When  the  objed  is  more  remote  from  tfie 
^  mirror  than  its  <;entre  of  concavity  C,  the  image 
will  be  lefuL  than  the  objed,  and  between  the 
objed  and  mirror;  when  the  objed  is  nearer 
than  the  centre  of  concavity,  the  image  will  be 
more  remote  and  bigger  than  the  objed.  Thus,  if . 
BD  be  the  objed,  J^will  be  its  ima^^e:  for,  as 
the  ob)ed  recedes  frokn  the  mirror,  the  image  ap- 
proacbes  nearer  to  it;  and  as  the  objed  approaches 
nearer  to  tie  mirror,  the  image  recedes  farther 
from  %  oil  account  of  the  lefler  or  greater  diver> 
gency  of  the  pencils  of  rays  which  proceed  froixi 
the  objed ;  for  the  left  they  diverge  the  fooner 
they  are'  converged  to  points  by  refledion ;  and 
4he  dXOre  they  diverge,  they  farther  they  mull  be 
refleded  befbre  they  meet.  Yf  the  radius  of  the 
mirror's  coftcavfty,  and  the  diftance  of  the  objed 
from  ft,  be  knovfn,  the  diftance  of  the  imagf?  from 
The  mirror  is  found  by  this  rule:  Divide  the 
produd  of  the  diftance  and  radius  by  double  the 
diftance  made  tefs.by  the  radius,  and  the  quotient 
iff  th^ 'diftance  required.  If  the  objed  be  in  the 
centre  of  the  mirror's  concavity,  the  image  and 
objed  will  be  coincident,  and  equal  in  bulk.  If 
a  man  places  himfelf  diredly  before  a  large  con- 
cave mirror,  but  farther  from  it  than  its  centre  of 
concavity,  he  will  fee  an  inverted  image  of  himfelf 
in  the  air  between  him  and  the  mirror,  of  a  lefs 
fize  than  himfelf.  And  if  he  holds  out  his  hand 
tovi^ards  the  mirror,  the  hand  of  the  image  will 
ComeMit  towards  his  fiand,  and  coincide  with  it, 
of  an  equal  bulk,  when  his  hand  is  in  the  centre 
of  concavity;  and  he  will  imagine  he  may  ihake 
bands  with'  his  image.  If  he  reaches  his  hand 
farther,  the  band  of  the  image  will  pafs  by  his 
hand,  and  come  between  his  hand  and  his  body ; 
and  if  he  moves  his  hand  towards  either  fide,  the 
hand  of  the  image  will  move  towards  the  other ;  fo 
that  whatever  way  the  objed  moves^  the  image  will 
move  the  contrary.  All  the  while  a  hyftander  will 
fee  nothing  of  the  image,  becaufe  none  of  the  re- 
fleded rays  that  form  it  enter  his  eye^ 

$  in.    Q^MlCROSCOPES. 

563.  Under  the  article  MicaoscopB  a  copious 

detail  has  been  given  of  the  conftrudion  of  thofe 

inftrumcDts,  as  they  are  now  made  by  the  moft 
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eminent  artifta.  In  that  article  it  fell  not  within 
our  plan  to  treat  fcjcntifically  of  their  magnifying 
powers ;  thefe  can  be  explained  only  by  the  laws 
of  refradion  and  refleaion,  which  we  (hall  there- 
fore apply  to  a  few  microfcopes,  leaving  our 
readers  to  make  the  application  themieives  to 
fuc^  other*  as  they  may  chufc  to  .analyze  by 
optical  principles.  . 

564-  The  firft  and  fimpleft  of  all  microfcopea  is 
nothing  more  than  a  very  fmall  globule  of  glafs, 
or  a  convex  lens  whofe  focal  diftance  is  extremely 
fhort.    The  magnifying  power  of  this  microfcope 
is  thus  afcertained  by  Dr  Smith:  «  A  minute 
objca  p  q,   feen  diftinaiy  through  a  fmall  glafs 
AE/A-  5-  and  6.  pL  CCUX.)  by  the  eye  put 
clorc  to  It,  appears  fo  much  greater  than  it  would 
to  the  naked  eye,  placed  at  the  leaft  diftance  qh 
from  whence   it  appears  fufficieotly  diftina,   as 
this  latter  diftance  jL  is  greater  than  the  former 
5  E ;  for,  having  put  your  eye  clofe  to  the  glafs 
EA,  m  order  to  fee  as  much  of  the  obje^  »s 
poffible  at  one  view,  remove  the  oh\c&  pq  to  and 
fro  till  it  appear  moft  diftinaiy,  fiippofe  at  the 
diftance  E  q.    Then  conceiving  the  glafs  AE  to 
he  removed,  and  a  thin  plate  with  a  pin>ho1e  in  it 
to'  be  put  in  its  place,   the  objea  will  appear 
diftina  and  as  large  as  before,  when  feen  through 
the  glafs,  only  not  fo  bright.    And  in  this  latt^ 
cafe  It  appears  fo  much  greater  than  it  does  to 
the. naked  eye  at  the  diftance  ^L,  either  with  the 
pinrhole  or  without  it»  as  the  angle  ^  £  ^  is  greater 
than  the  angle  pLq,   or  as  the  Utter  diftance 
g  L  IS  greater  than  the  former  q  E.    Since  the  in- 
tcrjpofitiQo  of  the  glafs  has  no  other  effea  than  to 
render. the  appearance  diftina,   by  helping  the 
eye  to  incrtaie  the  refraaion  of  the  i>iyt  in  each 
pencil.  It  is  plain  that  the  greater  apparent  mag- 
nitude  IS  entirely  owing  to  a  n^wr  view  than 
could  be  taken  by  the  naked  eye.    As  the  human 
eye  is  fo  fconftruacd,  as,  for  reafons  already 
affigned,  to  have  diftina  vifion  only  when  the 
rays  which  fall  upon  it  are  parallel  or  nearly  fo; 
It  follows,  that  if  the  eye  be  16  perfca  as  to  fee 
diftmaiy  by  pencils  of  parallel  rays  falling  upon 
It,  the  diftance  E  q,  of  the  objea  from  the  glafs,  is 
then  the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs.    No^,  if  the 
glafs  be  a  fmall  round  globule,  of  about  one  15th 
of  an  inch  diameter,  its  focal  diftance  Eg,  being 
three  quarters  of  its  diameter,  is  one  aotb  of  an 
inch ;  and  if  ^  L  be  eight  inches,  the  diftance  at 
which  we  ttfually  view  minute  olgeas,  this  glo- 
bule will  magnify  in  the  proportion  of  eight  to 
one  aoth,  or  of  160  to  li 

5(»5*  y-^^f  Double  tfrCoKPouMO  Micro^coue 
6fe-  13.  piotc  CCLVIII.)  confifts  of  an  objea- 
glafs  cd,  and  an  eye-glaf8</  .  The  fmall  objea 
sb  18  placed  at  a  little  greater  diftance  fwm  the 
glals  f  J  than  its  principal  focus  jfo  that  the 
pencils  of  rays  flowing  from  the  different  points 
of  the  objea,  and  paffing  through  the  glaft,  may 
be  made  to  converge,  and  unite  in  as  many  points 
between  ^  and  A,  where  the  image  of  the  objed 
will  l)e  formed;  which  image  is  viewed  by  the 
eye  througlj  the  eye-glafs  r/  For  the  eye-gUft 
being  fo  placed,  that  the  imagej;  j^  may  be  in  its 
focus,  and  the  eye  much  about  the  fame  diftance 
on  the  other  ftde,  the  rays  of  each  pencil  wUl  be 
paraUal- after  going  out  o£  the  eyeglaft,  as  at« 
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and/,  till  they  come  to  the  eye  at  >(,  where  they 
will  begin  to  converge  by  the  refraaive  power  of 
the  humours ;  and  after  having  crofted  each  other 
in  the  pupil,  and  pafted  through  the  cryftallioe 
and  vitreous  humours,  they  will  be  colleaed  into 
points  on  the  retina,  anil  form  the  large  inverted 
image  AB  thereon. 

566.  By  this  con:bination  of  lenies»  the  aberra- 
tion of  the  light  from  the  ftgtrre  of  the  glafs, 
which  in  a  globule  of  the  kind  above-mentioD- 
ed  is  very  confiderable,  is  in  fome  meafure  cor- 
.  reaed.  This  appeared  fo  fenfrbly  to  be  the  cafe, 
■even  to  former  opticians,  that  they  foon  bc^an  to 
add  another  lens.  The  inftrument»  however,  re- 
ceives a  cooftderable.imjprovement  by  the  addition 
of  a  third  lens;  for,  fays  Mr  Mart  in,  it  is  not 
only  evident,  from  the  theory  of  this  aberration, 
that  the  image  of  any  point  is  rendered  lefa  con- 
fufed  by  refraaiop  through  two  Irpfes  tt^an  by  an 
equal  refraaion  thVough  one ;  but  it  alfo  follows, 
from  the  fame  principle,  that  the  fame  point  has 
its  image  ftill  lefs  confufed,  wKen  foraoed  by  rays 
refraaed  through  three  lenfed  than  by  an  equal 
refraaion  through  two ;,  and  therefore  a  third 
lens  added  to  the  other  two  will  contribute  to 
make  the  image  more  diftina,  apd  coniequeotly 
the  inftrument  more  complete.  At  the  fame  time 
the  field  of  view  is  amplified,  and  the  ufe  of  the 
.microfcope  rendered  more  ngreeable  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  other  lens.  .  Thus  alio  we  may  allows 
k  fbmewhat  larger  aperture  to  the  objea  lens,  and 
thereby,  increafe  the  brightnefs  of  objeas,  and 
greatly  heighten  the.pleafure  of  viewing  them. 
For  the  lime  reafbn»  Mr  Martin  made  a  four- 
glafs  microfcope,  which  anfwers  the  purpofes  of 
magnifying  and  of  diftina  vifion  ftill  more  peN 
feaiy*  .  :     M  ,. 

567.  The  magnifying  power  of  double  micro- 
fcopes is  eafily  underftood,  thus:.  The  glafs  L 
next  the  objea  PQ  {J^:  14,  phte  CCLVIII.)  is 
▼ery  finall,  and  very  much  convex,  and  confe- 
ouently  its  focal  diftance  LF  is  very  (bort ;  the 
diftance  LQ  of  the  fmall. objea  PQ  is  but  a  little 
greater  than  LF:  Greater  it  muft  be,  that  the 
rays  flowing  from  the  objea  may  converge  after 
paifing  through  the  glafbrand,  croifing  one  another, 
form  an  image  of  the  objea ;  and  it  muft  be  but 
a  little  greater,  that  the  image  ^^  may  be  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  glafs,  and  confequently 
much  larger  than  the  objea  itfelf.  This  pidure 
pq^  being  viewed  through  a  convex  glafs  A£, 
whoile  focal  diftance  i^  q'E,  appears  diftina  as  in  a 
telefcope.  Now  the  objea  appears  magnified 
upon  two  accounts ;  firft,  becau%  if  we  viewed 
its  piaure^^  with  the  naked  eye,  it  would  appear 
as  much  greater  than  the  objea,  at  the  fame  dif- 
tance, as  it  really  is  greater  than  the  objea,  or  as 
much  as  L^  is  greater  than  LQ»  ^nd,  adly,  be- 
caufe  this  piaure  appears  magnified  through  the 
eye>-gla(s,^  as  much  as  the  leaft  diftance^  at  which 
it  can  be  feen  diftinaiy  with  the  naked  eye,  is 
greater  than  fE,  the  focal  diftance  of  iheeye-glafs. 
For  example,  if  this  latter  ratio  be  five  to  one, 
and  the  former  ratio  of  L  9  to  LQ  be  40  to  ooe^ 
then,  upon  both  accounts,  the  objea  wiU  appear 
S  times  ao»  or  too  times  greater  than  to  the 
naked  eye.  Fig.  i,  P/ate  CCLX.  reprefenU  the 
feaion  of  at  compound  microfcope  whbj  lenfes. 
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angle  equal  to  vh,  which  is  at— =  '""^  i  and 


87  the  middle  one  GR  the  pencils  of  rays  coming 
from  the  o^ed-glafs  are  refraded  fo  as  to  tend  to 
a  focus 
per  eye-  _ 

which  is  nearer  to  that  lens  than  its  proper  focus 
at  L ;  fo  that  the  angle  DIF»  under  which  the  ob- 
jed  now  appears,  is  larger  than  OLF9  under  which 
it  would  have  appeared  without  this  additional 
glafs:  and  confequently  the  objed  is  more  mag- 
nified in  the  fame  proportion.  Dr  Hookb  tells  us, 
that,  in  moft  of  his  obfervations,  he  made  ufe  of 
a  double  microfcope,  with  this  broad  middle  glafs, 
when  he  wanted  to  fee  much  of  an  objed  at  one 
Tiew,  taking  it  out  when  he  would  examine  the 
fmall  parts  of  an  objed  more  accurately;  for 
the  fewer  refradions  there  are,  the  more  bright 
and  clear  the  objed  appears. 

568.  Havii^  given  a  pradical  account  of  the 
conftrudion  of  Dr  Smith's  double  refledling  mi- 
aofcope  in  §  220,  it  is  proper  in  this  place  to  af- 
certatn  its  magnifying  power.  This  we  ihall  do 
from  the  author  himielf,  hecaufe  his  fymbois,  be- 
ing general*  are  applicable  to  fuch  microfcopea  of 
all  dimenfions ;  and  though  the  mere  pradical 
reader  may  perhaps  be  at  firft  fight  puzzled  by 
them,  yet«  if  he  will  fubftitute  any  particular 
numbers  for  m  and  «,  &Gi  he  may  afcertain  with 
eafe  the  magnifying  power  of  fuch  a  mlcrofcope 
of  thofe  particular  dimenfions. 

569.  Between  the  centre  £  and  principal  focus 
T  of  a  concave  fpeculum  ABC,  C/g»  i.  Plate 
CCLX.)  whofe  axis  is  EQTC,  place  an  objed 
PQ ;  t'/g-  7.  P^ote  CCLIX.)  and  let  the  rays  flow- 
ing from  it  be  refleAed  from  the  fpeculum  AB 
towards  an  image  pq;  (Jig.  %.  Plate  CCLX.}; 
but  before  they  unite  in  it,  let  them  be  received 
by  a  convex  fpeculum  abct  and  thence  be  reficd- 
ed,  through  a  hole  BC  in  the  vertex  of  the  con« 
cave,  to  a  %d  image  tar  x,  to  be  viewed  through  an 
eye-glafs  /,  ^  The  objed  may  be  filuated  bef^veen 
the  fpccula  C,  (/  or,  which  is  better,  between 
the  principal  focus  /  and  vertex  c  of  the  convex 
one,  a  fmall  hole  being  made  in  its  vertex  for  the 
incident  rays  to  pafs  through.  In  both  cafes  we 
have  TQ,  T£,  T9,  continual  proportionals  in 
fome  given  ratio,  foppofe  of  i  to  19 ;  and  alfo  tq, 
Uj  /x,  continual  proportionals  in  fome  other  given, 
ratio,  fuppofe  of  i  to  m.  Then  if  ^  be  the  ufual 
distance  at  which  we  view  minute  olneds  diilind- 
ly  with  the  naked  eve,  and  %t  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  leaft  eye-glafs,  through  which  the  objeA 
appears  fufficiently  bright  and  drflind,  it  will  be 
magnified  in  the  ratio  of  mnd  to  x/.  For  the  ob- 
jed  PQ,  and  its  firft  image  ^,  are  terminated  on 
one  fide  by  the  common  axis  of  the  fpecula,  and 


d  from  PQ,  it 

appears  under  an  angle  PoQ  which  is  as-&,  and 

d 

therefore  is  magnified  in  the  ratio  of  thefe  angles, 
that  is,  of  mnd  to  *I. 

569.  Coroi>  Having  the  numbers  m,  n,  1/,  to  find 
an  eye*glafs  which  fliall  cauie  the  microtbope  to 


magnify  M  tunes  in  diameter,  take  %J=:'S!!£ 


For 


the  apparent  magnitude  is  to  the  true  as  M :  t : : 
mnd :  *L 

570.  We  (hall  conclude  with  thejfollowingeafy 
method  of  afcertaining  the  magnifying  power  of 
fuch  microicopes  as  are  moft  in  u(e.  The  appa- 
rent magnitude  of  any  object  is  meafured  by  the  , 
angle  under  which  it  is  feen ;  and  this,  angle  is 
greater  or  fmaller  according  as  the  objt  A  is  near 
to  or  far  from  the  eye;  and  of  confequence  the 
lefs  the  diftaoce  at  which  it  can  be  viewed  the 
latter  it  will  appear.  The  naked  eye  is  unable  to 
diftinguifh  any  objed' brought  exceedingly  near 
it :  but  looking  through  a  convex  lens,  howcrver 
near  the  focus  of  that  lens  be,  there  an  objed  may 
be  diftindly  feen  $  and  the  fmaller  the  lens  is,  the 
nearer  will  be  its  focus,  and  in  the  lame  propor- 
tion the  greater  will  be  its  magnifying  power. 
From  thefe  principles,  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  rea- 
fon  why  the  firft  or  greateft  magnifiers  are  fo 
extremely  minute;  and  alfo  to  calculate  the 
magnifying  power  of  any  convex  lens  employ- 
ed in  a  fingfe  microfcope:  For  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  natural  fight  is  to  the  focus,  fuch 
will  be  Its  power  of  magnifying.  If  the  focus  of 
a  convex  lens,  for  inftance,  be  at  one  inch,  and 
the  natural  fight  at  8  inches,  Which  is  the  cem- 
mon  ftandardi  an  objed  may  be  feen  through 
that  lens  at  one  inch  diftance  from  the  eye,  and 
will  appear  in  its  diameter  8  -times  larger  than 
It  does  CO  the  naked  eye:  but  as  the  objed  is 
magnified  eveij  way,  in  length  as  well  as  in 
breadth,  we  muft  fquare  this  diameter  to  know  how 
much  it  really  is  enlarged ;  and  we  then  find  that 
its  fup^ficies  is  magnified  64  times. 

5 71.  Again,  fuppofe  a  convex  lens  whofe  focira 
is  only  one  tenth  of  an  inch  diftant  from  its  centre ; 
as  in  8  inches,  the  common  diftance  of  diltind  vi- 
fion  with  the  naked  eye,  there  are  80  fuch  tenths, 
an  objed  may  be  feen  through  this  glafa  So  times 
nearer  than  with  the  naked  eye.  It  will,  of  con- 
fequence, appear  80  times  longer,  'and  as  much 
broader,  than  it  does  to  common  fight ;  and  th'^re- 


on  the  other  by  a  line  P£/>,  drawn  through  the    fore  is  6400  times  magnified.  If  a  convex  glals  be 
centre  E  of  the  concave  ABC.     Ltkewife  the    fo  fmall  that  its  focus  is  only  -^^  of  an  inch  dif^ 


images/^  and  crx  are  terminated  by  the  common 
axis  and  by  the  line  ept^t  drawn  through  the  cen- 
tre e  of  the  convex  a6c  f  Euclid,  v.  la.).  Hence,  by 
the  fimilar  triangles  orxr,  pqe^  and  alfo^  £,  PQE, 
we  have  ^m  ;  pq  z  ixeiqe  ::  m  \  if  and  pq :  PQ : : 
f  £  :  QE  : :  0  :  z  ;  and  confequently  wx  :  PQ. :  : 
mjt :  I,  whence  ^gxz=,mn  X  PQ  Now  if  U  be 
the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs  /,  the  points  P, 
Q,  of  the  objed,  are  feen  through  it  by  the  rays 
of  two  pencils  emerging  parallel  to  the  lines  9  /, 
1/  refpcdivdy;  that  is»  PQ  appears  under  an 


tant,wefind  that  8  incber  contains  160  of  thefe  acth 
parts;  and  of  confequence  the  length  and  breadth 
of  any  objed  feen  through  fuch  a  lens  will  be  tn^  > 
nified  160  times,  and  the  whole  furface  7.^^c.o 
times.  As  it  is  an  eafy  matter  to  melt  a  di<  u  or 
globule  of  a  much  fmaller  diameter  than  a  lei^s  t-  m 
be  ground,  and  as  the  focus  of  a  globule  i^  nu  i.u- 
ther  off  than  a  quarter  of  its  own  diameter,  it  \\\\.?^. 
of  confequence  magnify  to  a  prodigious  dc  rce. 
But  this  exceffive  magnifying  power  is  much  m  le 
than  counterbalanced  by  its  admitting  lo  lit.lc 
Hhha        -^  iii^i^t 
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tUgbtf  want  of  diftinAneTs  and  (bowing  fuch  a  mi- 
ante  part  of  the  object  to  be  examined ;  for 
•which  reafon,'  thefe  globules,  though  greatly  in 
«ogae  fom^  time  ago,  are  now  almoft  entirely 
reeded.     Mr  Lieuwenhoek  made  ufe  only 
of  fiogle  mrcrofcopes  confifting  of  convex  len- 
fes,  and  left  to  the.  Royal  Society  a  legacy  of 
^6  of  thofe  glalfee.    According  to  Mr  Folkes's' 
4eforiptton  of  thefe,  they  were  all  exceedingly 
<c1ear,  and  fliowed  the  objeA  very  brig)it  and 
/^iftindt ;  *'  which  (iayk  he)  muft  be  owing  to  the 
j^reat  care  thii  gentleman  took  in  the  choice  of 
-fais  glafs,  his  exaftnefs  in  giving  it  the  true  fi- 
^urei  and  afterwards,  amoOg  many,referving  only 
iuch  for  his  ufe  as  upon  trial  he  found  'to  be 
moft  excellent.     Their  powers  of  magnifying 
are  different,  as  different  objeds  may  reciuire: 
and  as,  on  the  one  hand,  being  all  eround  giafles, 
-none  of  them  are  fo  fmall,  vor  conieauently  mag- 
Dify  to  fo  great  a  degree,  as  fome  ot  thofe  drops 
-frequently  ufed  in  other  microfcopes;  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  diftindnefs  of  tbefe  very 
much  exceeds  what  I  have  met  with  in  glafles  of 
^hat  fort.    And  this  was  what  Mr  Leeuwenhoek 
^ver  propofed ;  rcjeding  all  thofe  degrees  of  mag^ 
nifying,  in  which  he  could  not  fo  well  obtain  that 
end.    For  be  informs  us  in  one  of  his  letters,  that 
though  he  had  above  40  years  by  him  glafles  of 
an  extraordinary  fmallnelfs,  be  had  made  but  veir 
tttle  ufe  of  them ;  as  having  found  in  a  long  courie 
of  experience,  that  the  moft  conBderable  difcove- 
fies  were  to  be  made  with  fuch  glafles  as,  magni- 
fvii^  but  moderately,  exhibited  the  obfed  with 
4he  greateft  brightnefs  and  diftbdnefs.'* 

572.  In  a  fiugle  microfcOpct  to  learn  the  mag- 
-nifying  power  of  any  glafs,  no  more  is  neceflary 
4han  to  bring  it  to  its  true  focus,  the  exaft  placp 
^h^reof  will  be  known  by  an  objed  appearing 
perfedly  diftind  and  (kaxp  when  placed  there. 
Then,  with  a  pair  of  finall  compafles,  meaiiire,  as 
nearly  as  poflible,  the  diftance  from  the  centre  of 
the  glafs  to  the  objedy  and  afterwards  applying 
the  compafles  to  any  ruler,  with  a  diagonal  fcale 
«f  the  parts  of  an  inch  marked  on  it,  you  will  eali- 
ly  find  how  many  parts  of  an  inch  the  (kid  diftance 
is*  When  that  is  known,  compute  how  many 
.times  thofe  parts  of  an  inch  are  contained  in 
Sjncbes,  and  that  will  give  the  number  of  times 
the  diameter  is  magnified;  fquaring  the  diameter 
will  give  the  fuperficies;  and  the  folid  contents 
will  be  fliown  by  multiplying  the  fuperficies  by 

>   the  diameter.  « 

573.  The  fuperficies  of  one  fide  of  au  objed 
only  can  be  feen  at  one  view ;  and  to  compute 
iiQw  much  that  is  ougnified,  is  moft  commonly 
Sufficient :  but  fometimes  it  is  (atisfadorr  to  know 
-bow  many  minute  objeda  are  contained  in  a  lar- 
ger ;  as  fuppofe  we  defire  to  know  how  many  ani- 
malcules are  contained  in  the  bulk  of  a  grain  of 
Sand :  and  te  anfwer  this,  the  cube,  as  well  as  the 
Surface,  mttft  be  taken  into  the  account  For  the 
Tatisfadion  of  thofe  who  are  not  much  verfed  in 
thefe  matters,  we  Tubioin  the  following 

574.  TABLE  of  the  magnifying  POVEas  of 
CONVEX  GLASSES,  employed  in  Single  Mkrofiopei, 
according  to  the  diftance  of  their  focus ;  calcula- 
ted bv  the  fcale  of  an  inch  divided  into  100  parts: 
iflaowing  how  many  timestheoiAMETEyi,  the  su«. 
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PEXFiciBs,  and  the  cubX  oIaQ  object,  is  mag* 
ntfied,  when  view(?d  through  fuch  glafles,  to  an 
eye  whofe  natural  fight  is  at  eight  inches,  or  800 
of  the  xootb  parts  of  an  ioch. 
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575.  The  greateft  magnifier  in  MrLeeuven- 
hoek's  cabinet  of  microfcopes,  prefented  to  the 
Royal  Society,  has  its  focus,  as  nearly  as  can  weQ 
be  meafured,  atoneaotb  of  an  inch  diftance  from 
its  centre ;  and  confequently  magnifies  the  diame- 
th"  pf  an  objed  x6o  times,  and  the  fuperficies 
as ,600.  But  the  greateft  magnifier  in  Mr  Wil- 
son's fingle  microfcopes,  as  they  are  now  made, 
has  ufually  its  focus  at  no  farther  diftance  than 
about  the  ^oth  part  of  ai>  inch ;  whereby  it  has  x 
power  of  enlarging  the  diameter  of  an  objed  40o» 
and  it^  fuperficies  160,000  times. 

576.  The  magnifying  power  of  the  folar  microf- 
cope  muft  be  calculated  in  a  diflerent  manner;  for 
here  the  difference  between  the  ibcua  of  the  mag- 

.  nifier  and  the  difhmce  of  the  fcreen  or  (beet  where- 
on the  image  of  the  objed  is  caft,  is  the  propor- 
tion of  its  being  magnified.  Suppofe  the  lens  made 
ufe  of  has  its  focus  at  half  an  inch,  and  the  fcreea 
is  pUced  at  the  diftance  of  five  feet,  the  objed  will 
then  appear  magnified  in  the  proportioo  of  five 
feet  to  half  an  inch :  and  as  iu  five  leet  there  are 
ISO  half  inches,  the  diameter  will  be  magnified 
lao  times,  and  the  faperficies  14,400  times;  and} 
by  putting  the  fcreen  at  farther  diftaoces,  you  may 
'  magnify  the  objed  almoft  as  tnuch  as  you  i^eafe^ 
but  Mr  Baker  advLfcs  to  regard  diftindnefs  mors 
than  bignefs,  and  to  olace  the  fcreen  juft  at  that 
diftance  where  the  objed  is  feen  moft  dlftindaad 
clear. 

597.  With  regard  to  the  double  refl^mg  mi- 
crofcope,  Mr  Baker  obferves,  that  the  power  of 
the  objed  lens  is  indeed  greatly  increafed  by  the 
addition  of  two  eye-glafles ;  but  4s'  no  objed 
lens  can  be  ufed  with  them  of  fo  minute  a  diame- 
ter, or  which  magnifies  of  itfelf  near  fo  much  as 
thofe  that  can  be  ufed  alone,  the  glafles  of  this  mi- 
crofcQpe,  upon  the  whole,  magnify  little  or  doi- 
thing  more  than  thofe  of  Mr  Wiifon's  fingle  one; 
the  chief  advantage  arifing  from  a  combinatioo  of 

leofes 
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knies  being  the  fight  of  a  larger  field  or  portion  of 
an  ob)ed  magnified  in  the  fame  degree. 

I  JV.  CyXKLESCOPES. 

578. 1.  TheREFRACTUiG  Telescope.  After 
^bat  has  been  faid  concerning  the  ftrudture  of  the 
compound  microfcopey  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  rays  pafs  through  it  to  .the  eye,  the  nature  of 
the  common  altronomical  telefcope  will  eafily  be 
nnderftood:  for  it  differs  from  the  microfcope 
only  ID  that  the  objed  is  placed  at  fo  great  a  dif- 
tance  from  it)  that  the  ravs  of  the  fame  pencil^ 
.flowing  from  thence,  may  be  conHdered  as  falling 
parallel  to  one  another  upon  the  objeQ-glafs ;  and 
therefore  the  image  made  by  that  glafs  is  looked 
upon  as  coincident  with  its  focus  of  parallel 
rays. 

5  79.  This  will  appear  very  plain  from^.  3.  pL 
CCLXt  in  which  AB  is  the  objed  emitting  the  le- 
▼eral  pencils  of  ray9  Acd^Bcd^  Sec.  but  (uppofed 
to  be  at  fo  great  a  diftance  from  the  objed-glafs 
td^  that  the  rays  of  the  fame  pencil  may  be  confi' 
dered  as  parallel  to  each  other ;  they  are  therefore 
fuppo£ed  to  be  collected  into  their  refpe£tive  foci 
at  the  points  m  and  f,  fituated  at  the  focal  dif- 
tance of  the  objed-glafs  cd.  Here  they  form  an 
image  £»  and  croffing  each  other  proceed  diver- 
ging to  the  eye-glafs  hg;  which  being  plactrd  at 
its  own  focal  diftance  from  the  points^M  and/,  the 
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glafs  condBces  only  to  the  renderin|;  each  point 
of  the  image  more  luminous,  by  receiving  a  larger 
pencil  of  rays  from  each  point  of  the  objed. 

^8x.  It  is  in  this  telefcope  as  in  the  compound 
microfcope,  where  we  fee,  when  we  look  through 
it,  not  the  objed  itfelf,  but  only  an  image  of  it  at 
CEO :  now  that  image  being  inverted  with  refpe^t 
tQ  the  objed,  as  it  is,  becaufe  the  axis  of  the  pen- 
cils that  flow  from  the  objeA  crofs  each  other  at 
i,  objeds  feen  through  a  telefcope  of  this  kind  ne- 
ceflarily  appear  inverte:d.  This  is  a  circumftance 
not  at  all  regarded  by  aftronomers ;  but  for  view« 
ing  objeAs  lipon  the  earth,  it  is  convenient  that 
the  teiefcope  Ihould  represent  them  in  their  na- 
tural pofture ;  to  which  ufe  the  telefcope  with 
three  eye-glalTes,  as  reprefented^.  4.//.  CCLX.* 
is  peculiarly  adapted,  and  the  progrefs  of  the  rays 
through  it  from  the  objeA  to  the  eye  is  as  fol- 
lows: ABJs  the  objeA  fending  out  the  feveral 
pencils  A^cd^Bedt  &c.  which  paffing  through  the 
objedt-glafs  c  df  are  colledted  into  their  refpedive 
foci  in  CD,  where  they  form  an  inverted  image* 
From  hence  they  proceed  to  the  firft  eye-glafs  ef^ 
whofe  focus  being  at  /« the  rays  of  each  pencil  are  ^ 
rendered  parallel  among  themfelves,  and  their  axes, 
which  were  nearly  parallel  before^  are  itiade  to 
converge  and  crou  each  other :  the  fecond  eye- 
glafs  sh  being  fo  placed  that  its  focus  (ball  rati 

rays  of  each  pencil  after  p;^fling'through  tbatglafs*    upon  m,  renders  the  axes  of  the  pencils  which  di 

will  become  parallel  among  themfelves ;  but  the    verge  from 


pencils  themfelves  will  converge  confiderably  with 
rcfpeift  to  one  another,  even  fo  as  to  crofs  at  ^ 
very  little  farther  from  the  glafs  g  h  th^n  its  focus ; 
becaufe,  when  they  entered  the  glafs,  their  axes 
were  aUnoft  parallel,  as  coming  through  the  ob- 
jed-glafs  at  the  pohnt  i,  tp  whofe  diftance  the 
breadth  of  the  eye-glafs  in  a  long  telefcope  bears 
very  fmall  proportion.  So  that  the  place  of  the 
eye  will  be  nearly  at  the  focal  diftance  of  the  eye^ 
glafs,  and  the  rays  of  each  refpedive  pencil  being 
parallel  among  themfelves,  and  their  axes  croffing 
eack  oth^  in  a  larger  angle  than  they  would  do  u 
the  objed  were  to  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye,  vifion 
will  be  diftiod,  and  the  oBjed  will  appear  magni- 
fied. The  power  of  imi^ifying  in  this  telefcope 
is  aa  the  focal  length  x>f  the  objed-glafs  to  the  fo-  ' 
cal  length  of  the  eye-gtus. 

580.  DsM.  To  prove  this,  we  may  confider 
the  angle  AiB  a9  that  under  which  Uie  objed 
woold  be  feen  by  the  naked  eye ;  for  in  confider- 
iDg  the  diftance  of  the  objed,  the  length  of  the 
telefcope  maybe  omitted,  as  bearing  no  proportion 
to  it.  Now  the  angle  under  which  the  bbjed  is 
feen  by  means  of  the  telefcope  \%gtb^  which  is 
to  the  other  AiB,  or  its  eqjual  ^i  ^,  as  the  diftance 
from  the  centre  of  the  ob|ed-glafs  to  that  of  the 
eye-glafs.  The  angle,  therefore,  under  which  an 
ol^ed  appears  to  an  eye  aflifted  by  a  telefcope  of 
this  kind,  is  to  that  under  which  it  would  be  feen 
withont  it,  as  the  focal  length  of  the  objed-  glafs. 
to  the  focal  length  of  the  eye-glafs.  It  i&-evident 
from  the  figure,  that  the  vifible  area,  or  fpace 
which  ^'can  be  feen  at  one  view  when  we  look 
through  this  tdeicope,  depends  on  the  bre<^dtii  of 
the  eye-glals,  and  not  of  the  objed-g1af»;  for  if 
the  eye-glaia  be  too  imall  to  receive  the  rays  g  m, 
f  b%  the  cxtreinities  of  the  objed  could  not  have 
been  feen  at  all:  a  larger  broulth  of  the  ^jed-, 


thence  parallel,  and  caufes  the  rays  of 
each,  which  were  parallel  among  themfelves,  to 
meet  again  at  its  focus  £F  on  the  other  fide,  where 
they  form  a  fecond  image  inverted  with  refped  to 
the  former,  but  ered  with  refped  to  the  objed* 
Now  this  image  being  feen  by  the  eye  at  ah  through 
the  eye-glafs  i  i,  affords  a  dired  reprefentatioo  of 
the  oojed,  and  under  the  fame  angle  that  the  firft: 
image  CD  would  have  appeared,  had  the  eye  been 
placed  at  /,  fuppofing  the  eye-glaftes  to  be  of 
equal  convexity ;  and  therefore  the  objed  is  ieen 
equally  magnified  in  this  as  in  the  former  telefcope, 
that  is,  as  the  focal  diftance  of  the  objed-glafs  to 
that  A  any  one  of  the  eye-glalTes,  and  appears 
ered. 

5tft.  If  a  telefcope  exceeds  ao  feet,  it  is  of  no 
ufe  in  viewing  objeds  upOn  the  furface  of  the 
earth;  for  if  it  magnifies  above  90  or  xoo  times,  aa 
thofe  of  that  length  ufually  do,  the  vapours  which 
continually  float  near  the' earth  in  great  plenty, 
will  be  fo  magnified  as  to  render  vifion  obfcure. 

583.  Tibf  GaLiLXAN  Telescope  with  the  con- 
cave eye-glafs  is  conftruded  as  follows:  K^{fig,  5^ 
pi.  CCLX.)  is  an  objed  fending  forth  the  pencils 
of  rvi%fb'H  klm^  &c.  which,  after  pafling  through 
the  objed-elafs  ed^  tend  towaids  *E/( where  we 
vrill  fuppoie  the  focus  of  it  to  be),  in  order  to 
form  an  inverted  image  there  as  before ;  but  in 
their  way  to  it  are  made  to  pafs  through  the  con- 
cave  glais  n  0,  fo  placed  that  its  focus  may  fall  up* 
on  E,  and  confequently  the  rays  of  the  feveral  pen- 
cils which  were  converging  towards  thofe  refpec- 
tive  focal  points  e^  £,^  will  be  rendered  parallel 
among  themfelves :  but  the  axes  of  thofe  pencilt 
crofling  each  other  at  F,  and  diverging  from 
thence,  will  be  rendered  more  diverging,  as  repre« 
fented  in  the  figure.  Now  thefe  rays  entering  the 
pupil  of  an  eye,  will  form  a  large  and  diftifid 
image  ab  upon  the  retioai  which  will  be  inverted 

with 
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t7ith  refped  to  the  objedt>  becaufe  the  axis  of  the 
pencils  crofs  in  F.  The  objed  of  coiirfe  will  be 
feen  ereA,  and  the  angle  under  which  it  will  ap- 
pear will  be  equal  to  that  which  the  lines  aF,  3F, 
produced  back  through  the  eye-glafs,  form  at  F. 

5^4.  It  is  cTidenty  that  the  lefs  the  pupil  of  the 
eye  is,  the  lefs  is  the  v^fible  area  feen  through  a  te- 
lefcope  of  this  kind ;  for  a  lefs  pupil  would  ex- 
clude fuch  pencils  as  proceed  from  the  extremities 
of  the  objeA  AB,  as  is  evident  from  the  figure. 
This  is  an  inconvenience  that  renders  this  tele- 
fcope  unfit  for  many  ufes ;  and  is  only  to  be  re- 
medied by  the  telefcope  with  the  convex  eye-glafs- 
esy  where  the  rays  which  form  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  image  are  brought  together  in  order  to  en- 
ter the  pupil  of  the  eye,  as  etpUined  above.  It 
is  apparent  alfo,  that  the  nearer  the  eye  is  placed 
to  the  eye-glafs  of  this  telefcope,  the  larger  is  the 
area  feen  through  it ;  for,  being  placed  clofe  to 
the  gtafs,  as  in  the  figure,  it  admits  rays  that 
come  from  A  and  B,  the  extremities  of  the  ob- 
jed,  which  it  could  not  if  it  was  placed  farther 
off.  The  degree  of  magnifying  in  this  telefcope  is 
ID  the  &me  proportion  with  that  in  the  other,  vit. 
as  the  focal  diflance  of  the  objed-glafs  is  to  the 
fbcal  diftance  of  the  eye-glafs.  For  there  is  no 
other  difference  but  this,  viz.  that  as  the  extreme 
pencils  in  that  telefcope  were  made  to  converge 
and  form  the  angle^^A  Cfig-  3-  ^/«  CCLX.)or  Mil 
{fig,  4.),  thefe  are  now  maifef  to  diverge  and  form 
the  angle  aYb^fig,  5.)  which  angles,  if  the  con- 
cave glafs  in  one  has  an  equal  refradtive  power 
with  the  convex  one  in  the  other,  will  be  equal, 
and  therefore  each  kind  will  exhibit  the  objed 
magnified  in  the  fame  degree. 

585.  There  is  a  defea  In  all  thefe  kinds  of  tele- 
fcopes,  not  to  be  remedied  in  a  (ingle  lens  by  any 
means  whatever,  which  was  thou£^  only  to  arife 
from  hence,  viz.  that  fpherical  glaUes  do  not  col- 
left  rays  to  one  and  the  fame  point.    But  it  was 
happily  difCovered  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  that. the 
impetMtion  of  this  fort  of  telefcope,  fo  far  as  it 
arifes  frbm  the  fpherical  form  of  the  glaffes,  bears 
almoft  no  proportion  to  that  which  is  owing  to 
the  different  refrangibility  of  light.  This  diverfity 
in  the  refradtion  of  rays  U  aibout  a  aSth  part  of 
the  whole ;  fo  that  the  objed-glafs  of  a  telefcope 
cannot  coHed  the  rays,  which  flow  from  any  one 
point  in  the  objed  into  a  lefs  room  than  the  cir- 
cular ^ace,  whofe  diameter  is  about  the  56th  part 
of  the  breadth  of  the^lafs.  To  ihowthis,  let  AB 
(fig.  is>pi>  CCLVIII.^  reprefent  a  convex  lens,  and 
let  CDF  be  a  pencil  or  rays  flowing  from  the  point 
1) ;  let  H  be  the  point  at  which  the  leafl  refran- 
gible  rays  are  colledted  to  a  focus;  and  I,  that 
where  the  moft  refrangible  concur.    Then,  if  IH 
be  the  18th  part,  of  EH,  IK  will  be  a  proportion- 
able part  of  EC  (the  triangles  HIK  and  HEC  be- 
ing fimilar) :  confeqnently  LK  will  be  the  aSth 
part  of  FC.    But  MN  will  be  the  leaft  fpace  into 
which  the  rays  will  be  collected,  as  appears  by 
their  progrefs  reprefented  in  the  (ieure.     Now 
MN  is  but  about  half  of  KL ;  and  therefore  it  is 
abotkt  the  56th  part  of  CF :  fo  that  the  diameter 
of  the  fpace  into  which  the  rays  are  colledted  wHl 
be  about  the  56th  part  of  the  breadth  of  ihat  part 
of  the  glafs  through  which  the  rays  pafs ;  which.' 
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the  objed  will  be  reprefented  in  fo  large  a  fpace* 
and  the  centres  of  thofe  fpacesxvill  be  contiguous, 
becaufe  the  points  in  the  objedt  the  rays  flow  from 
are  fo ;  it  is  evident,  that  the  image  of  an  objed 
made  by  fuch  a  glafs  muft  be  a  moft  confufed  re- 
prefentation,  though  it  does  not  appear  fo  when 
viewed  through  an  eye-glafs  that  magnifies  in  a 
moderate  degree;  confequently  the  degree  of  mag- 
nifying in  the  eye-glafs  muft  not  be  too  great  with 
refpedt  to  that  of  the  objedt-glafs,  left  the  confri- 
fion-  become  ienfible. 

586.  Not  with  (landing  this  imperfeftioo,  a  di- 
optrical telefcope  may  be  made  to  magnify  in  any 
given  degree,  provided  it  be  of  fufHcient  length  ; 
for  the  greater  the  focal  diftance  of  the  objed- 
glafs  is,  the  lefs  may  be  the  proportion  which  the 
focal  diftance  of  the  eye-glais  may  bear  to  that  of 
the  objed-glafs,  without  rendering  the  image  ob- 
fcure.  Thus,  an  objedt-glafs,  who&  focal  diftance 
is  about  4  feet,  will  admit  of  an  eye-glafs  whofe 
focal  diftance  fhall  be  little  more  than  an  inch, 
and  confequently  will  magnify  almoft  48  times  ; 
but  an  objedt-glafs  of  40  feet  focus,  will  admit  of 
an  eye-glafs  of  only  4  inches  focus,  and  will  there- 
fore magnify  xao  times;  and  an  objedt-glafs  of 
100  feet  focus  will  admit  of  an  eye-glafs  of  little 
more  than  fix  inches  focus,  and  will  therefore 
magnify  almoft  200  tiipes. 

587.  The  reafon  of^this  difproportion  in  their 
feveral  degrees  of  magnifying  is  thus  explained : 
Since  the  diameter  of  tne  fpaces,  into  which  rays 
flowing  from  the  feveral  points  of  an  objed  are 
colledted,  are  as  the  breadth  of  the  objedt-glafs, 
it  is  evident  that  the  degree  of  confufedne&in  the 
image  is  as  the  breadth  of  that  gbfe ;  for  the  de- 
gree of  confufednefs  will  only  be  as  the  diameters 
or  breadths  of  thofe  fpaces,  and  not  as  the  fpaces 
themfelves.     Now  the  focal  length  of  the  eye- 
glafs,  that  is,  its  power  of  magnifying,  muft  be  as 
that  degree;  for,  if  it  exceeds  it,  it  will  render  the 
confufednefs  fenfible ;  and  therefore  it  muft  be  as 
the  breadth  ov  diameter  of  the  objed-glaCs.    The 
diameter  of  the  objed-glafs*  which  is  as  the  fquare 
root  of  its  aperture  or  magnitude,  muft  be  as  the 
fquare  root  of  the  power  of  magnifying  in  the  te- 
lefcope ;  for  unlefs  the  1n>^°>^  itifelf  be  as  the 
power  of  magnifying,  the  image  will  want  light: 
the  fquare  root  of  the  power  of  magnifying  will 
be  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  focal  diftance  of  the 
objedt-glafs ;  and  therefore  the  focal  diftance  of 
the  eye-glafs  muft  be  only  as  the  fquare  root  of 
that  of  the  objedt-glafs.   So  that  in  making  ufe  of 
an  objedt-glafs  of  a  longer  focus,  foppofe,  than 
one  that  is  given,  you  are  not  obliged  to  apply  an 
eye-glafs  of  a  proportionabty  longer  focus  than 
what  would  fuit  the  given  objed-glafs,  but  fuch 
an  one  only  whofe  focal  diftance  ftall  be  to  the 
focal  diftance  of  that  which  will  fuit  the  given 
objed-glafs,  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  focal  length 
of  the  objedt-glafs,  you  make  ufe  of,  isto  the  fquare 
root  of  the  focal  length  of  the  ^iven  one.    And 
this  is  the  reafon,  that  longer  telefcopes  are  capa- 
ble of  magnifying  in  a  greater  degree  than  ihoiter 
ones,  without  rendermg  the  objedt  coi^fufed  or 
coloured. 

588.  But  the  inconveniency  of  very  long  tele- 
fcopes is  fo  great,  that  different  attempts  have 
been  made  to  remove  it.   Of  thefe,  the  mbft  fuc- 
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cefsful  bavQ  been  by  Dollohd  and  Blair;  and 
the  general  principles  upon  which  thefe  eminent 
opticians  proceeded  have  been  .mentioned  above. 
(See  ^  31,  35— 4C,  55>.56f  196.)  The  objed- 
g'afles  of  I^.  Doilond*»  t^lefcopes  arc  compofed 
of  3  diftin^  Icnfes,  two  convex,  and  one  concave ; 
of  which  tb^.concave  one  is  placed  in  the  middle, 
as  is  reprefented  in  fig.  16.  ^/.  CCLVIII.  where  a 
and  c  Ibow  the  two  convex  lenfes,  and  bh  the  con- 
cave one»  which  is  by  the  Britiffi  artiilt  placed  in 
the  middle.  The  two  convex  ones  are;  made  of 
London  crown  glaf?,  and  the  middle  one  of  xdiite 
fiint  glafs ;  and  they  are  all  ground  to  fpheres  of 
different  radii,  according  to  the  refra^ive  powers 
of  the  different  kinds  of  glafs  and  the  intended 
focal  diftance  of  the  objed-glafs  of  the  tetefcope. 
According  to  Bofcovich,  the  focal  dillance  of  the 
parallel  rays  for  the  coacave  lens  is  one  half,  and 
for  the  convex  glafs  one  third  of  the  combined  fo- 
cus.  When  put  together,  they  refrad  the  rays 
Jn  the  following  manner.  Let  n^,  ab  (Jig,  \*fU 
CCLXI.)  be  two  red  rays  of  the  fun's  light  falling 
parallel  on  the  ^ft  convex  lens  u  SuppoHng 
there  was  no  other  lens  prefent  but  that  one,  they 
would  then  be  converged  into  the  lines  be^be. 


and  at  laft  meet  in  the  focus  q.  Let  the  lines  g  b^ 
gbt  reprefent  two  violet  rays  falling  on  the  lur- 
nee  of  the  lena.  .Thefe  are  alfo  refradted,  and 


will  meet  in  a  focus ;  but  as  they  have  a  greater 
degree  of  refrangibiiity.  than  the  red  rays,  they 
muft  o£  ccnfequence  converge  more  by  the  fame 
power  of  refra^ion.in  the^l^fs«  and  meet  fooner 
in  a  focus,  fuppofe  at  r^ — I^et  now  the  concave 
lens  ddbe  placed  in.fuch  a  manper  as  to  intercept 
all  the  rays  l^efore  they  come  to  their  focus. 
Were  this  lens  niade  oi  the  fame  materials,  and 
ground  to  the  fan:ie  radius  with  the  convex  one, 
it  woold  have  the  lame  power  to  caufe  the  rays 
diverge,  that  the  former  had  to  make  them  con- 
verge, 'in  this  cafe,  the  red  rays  would  become 
parallel,  and  move' on  in  vbe  line  oOf  60:  But 
the  concave  lens,  being  made  of  flint  glafr,  and 
upon  a  (horter  radius,  has  a  greater  rtfradlive 
power,  and  therefore  they  diverge  a  little  after 
they  come  out  of  it  j  and  if  no  3d  lens  was  inter- 
pofed,  they  would  proceed  diverging  in  the  lines 
optt  opt;  but,  by  the  interpofition  of  the  3d  lens 
ovof  they  are  again  made  to  converge,  and  meet 
in  a  focus  fomewhat  more  diftant  than  the  for- 
mer, a8..at  jr.  py  the  concave  lens,  the  violet 
rays  are'atfo  reiPraaed,  and  made  to  diverge :  but 
having  a  gttater  degree  of  refrangibility,  the  fame 
power  of  refradion  makes  them  diverge  fome- 
what more  than  the  red  ones ;  and  thus,  if  no  3d 
lens  was  interpofed,  they  would  proceed  in  fuch 
lines  as  Im  n,  Im  «.  Now,  as  the  differently  co- 
loured rayi  fall  upon  the  ^d  lens  with  dLQferent 
degrees  of  dhrergence,  it  is  plain,  that  the  fame 
power  of  refradtion  in  that  lens  will  operate  upon 
them,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  bring  them  all  toge- 
ther to  a  focQS  very  nearly  at  the  fame  point. 
The  red  rays,  ic  is  true,  require  the  greateft 
power  of  refradion  to  bring  them  to  a  focus ; 
out  they  fall  upon  the  lens  with  the  leaft  degree 
of  divergence.  The  violet  rays,  though  they 
require  the  leaft  power  of  refradiion,  yet  have 
^^  grcRteft  degree  di  divergence;   and  thus 


all  meet  together  at  the  point  ar,  or  Tery  oearlf 
fo. 

5S9.  But,  though  we  have  hitherto  fuppofed 
the  refraction  of  the  concave  lens  to  be  greater 
than  t^t  of  the  conrex  one,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  ho«r 
the  errors  occalioned  by  the  firft  lens  nay  be  cor* 
reaed  by  it,  though  it  ihould  have  even  a  lefs 
power  or  refraction  than  the  convex  one.  Thus, 
let  ab.abi  {fig,  6*.  pi.  CCLX.)  be  two  rays  of  red 
light  falling  upon  the  convex  lensc,  and  refraded 
into  the  focus  j;  let  alfo^ifr,  gb,  be  two  violet 
rays  converging  into  a  focus  at  r;  it  is  not  necef- 
fary,  in  order  to  their  convergence  into  a  com- 
mon focus  at  X,  that  the  concave  lens  fhould 
make  them  Jivgrge  :  it  is  fufiicient  if  the  glafs  has 
a  power  of  difperfing  the  violet  rays  fomewhat 
more  than  the  red.ones  |  and  many  kinds  of  glafs 
have  this  power  of  difperfing  fome  kinds  of  rays, 
without  a  very  great  power  of  refradion.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  have  the  objeCt-glafs  compo- 
fed  of  3  lenfes ;  becaufe  there  is  then  another  cor- 
rection of  the  abberration  by  means  of  the  3d  lens; 
and  it  might  be  impoffible  to  find  two  lenfes,  the 
errors  of  which  would  exaCtly  corred  each  other. 
The  effect  may  be  the  fame,  whether  the  concave 
glafs  is  a  portion  of  the  fame  fphcrc  with  the 
others  or  not  i  the  effeCt  depending  upon  a  com- 
bination of  certain  circumltances,  of  which  there 
is  an  infinite  variety. 

590.  By  this  correction  of  the  errors  ariOng 
from  the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of 
light,  it  is  poifible  to  fborten  dioptric  telefcopea 
confiderably,  and  yet  leave  them  equal  magnify- 
ing powers.  The  reafon  is,  Jhat  the  errors  arifing 
from  the  objeCt-glafs  being  removed,  thofe  vrhkh 
areoccafioned  by  the  eye-glafs  are  inconfiderable: 
for  the  error  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  length 
of  the  focus  in  any  glafs ;  and  in  very  long  tele- 
fcopea it  becoines  exceedingly  grea^  being  no 
lefs  than  yV^h  of  the  whole,;  but  in  glaffcs  of  a 
few  inches  focus,  it  becones  trifling.  Oollond's 
refitiCttng  teleft;opes  are  therefore  now  conftruCl* 
ed  in  the  following  manner.  Let  ABifig.  7.  pL 
CCLX.}rcprefent  an  objeCt-glafs  compofed  of  three 
lenfes,  as  above  defcribed,  and  converging  the  rays 
x>  2f  3f  4»  &c.  to  a  very  diftant  focus  as  at  x.  By 
means  of  the  interpofed  lena  CD,  however,  they 
are  converged  to  one  much  nearer,  as  at  y,  where 
an  image  of  the  objeCt  is  formed.  The  rays  di- 
verging thence  fall  upon  another  lens  £F,  wherq 
the  pencils  are  rendered  parallel,  and  an  eye  pla- 
ced  near  that  lena  would  fee  that  objeCt  magnified 
and  very  diftind.  To  enlarge  the  niagnifying 
power  flill  more,  however,  the  pencils  thus  be- 
come parallel  are  made  to  fall  upon  another  at 
GH ;  by  which  they  are  again  made  to  converge 
to  a  diftant  focus:  but,  being  intercepted  by  the 
lens  IK,  they  are  made  to  meet  at  the  nearer  one 
z  :  whence  diverging  to  LM,  they  are  again  ren- 
dered parallel,  and  the  eye  at  N  fees  the  objed 
very  diftinCtly. 

591.  From  an  infpeCtion  of  the  figure  it  is  evi* 
dent,  that  DoKond's  telefcope  thus  conftniaed  is 
in  faCt  two  telefcopea  combined  together;  the 
firft  ending  with  the  lens  £F,  and  the  ad  with 
LM. '  In  the  firft  we  do  not  perceive  the  objeCt 
itfelf,  but  th?  image  of  it  formed  at  y  i,and  in  the 
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fed  we  pereetw  tmly  the  image  of  that  image 
.formed  at  s. ,  NeverthelefBy  fuch  telefcopea  are 
exceedingfy  diftind>  and  reprefent  objeds  fo 
clearly  as  to  be  prefefredy  in  viewing  terreftrial 
thing««  even  to  retiedors  themfelves.  The  latter 
ind(«d  have  greatljr  the  advantage  in  their  powers 
of  magnifying, '  but  they  are  very  deficient  in 
point  of  light.  Mgch  more  light  is  \d(t  by  reflec- 
tion than  by  refraction :  and  as  in  thefe  telefcopea 
the  light  muft  unavoidably  fufier  two  refledionsi 
a  great  deal  of  it  is  loft ;  nor  is  this  lofs  counter- 
Inianced  by  the  greater  aperture  which  thefe  tele^ 
Icopes  will  bear,  which  enables  them  to  receive  a 
greater  quantity  of  light  than  the  refrading  ones. 
The  metals  of  refleding  telefcbpes  alfo  are  very 
much  fubjed  to  tamifht  and  require  much  more 
dexterity  to  clean  them  than  the  glafles  of  refrac- 
tors; which  makes  them  more  croublefome  and 
expenlivet  though  for  making  difcoveries  in  the 
celeftial  regions  they  are  undoubtedly  the  only 
proper  inftruments  which  have  been  hitherto  con- 
ftrudled.  If  Dr  Blair  indeed  (hall  difcover  a  vi- 
treous fubftance  of  the  fame  powers  with  the  fluid 
in  the  compound  objedb-glafs  of  his  telefcope» 
(and  from  his  abilities  and  perfeverance  we  have 
every  thing  to  hope,)  a  refrading  telefcope  n\ay 
be  conftruded  fuperior  for  every  purpofe  to  the 
beft  refledor. 

59s.  IL  The  Rbflbctikg  Tblescopb.  The 
inconveoiencies  arifing  from  the  great  length  of 
refrading  telefcopes,  oefore  Dollqnd's  dlfcoveryi 
arfc  d>vious;  and  thefe,  together  with  the  diffi- 
cnlties  occafioned  by  the  different  refrangibility  of 
light,  induced  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fubjed  of  refledion^  and  endeavour  to 
realize  the  ideas  of  himfelf  and  others,  concerning 
the  poffibility  of  conftruding  tclefcopes  upon  that 
principle. — ^The  inftrument  which  he  contrived  is 
rcprcfented,  {J!g.  %.  pL  461.)  where  ABCD  is  a 
large  tube,  open  at  AD  and  clofed  at  BC,  and  of 
a  length  at  leaft  eoual  to  the  diffcance  of  the  focus 
from  the  metallic  ipherical  concave  fpecolum  GH 
placed  at  the  end  EC.  The  rays  EG,  FH,  &c. 
proceeding  from  a.  remote  objed  PR,  interfed 
one  another  fomewhere  before  they  enter  the 
tube,  fo  that  EG,  $  gt  are  thofe  that  come  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  objed,  and /A,  FH  from  its 
vpper  part ;  thefe  rays,  after  faUing  on  the  fpecu- 
lum  GH,  will  be  refleded,  fo  as  to  converge  and 
meet  in  m  tit  where  they  will  form  a  perfed  image 
of  the  objed.— But  as  this  image  cannot  be  feen 
bv  the  fpedator,  they  are  intercepted  by  a  fpnall 
plane  metallic  fpeculum  KK,  interfeding  the  axis 
at  an  angle  of  ijj^,  by  which  the  rays  tending  to 
m  n  will  be  refleded  towards  a  hole  LL  in  the 
fide  of  the  tube,  and  the  image  of  the  objed  will 
thus  be  formed  in  g  8 ;  which  image  will  be  lefs 
diftind,  becaufe  (bme  of  the  rays  which  would 
otherwife  fall  on  the  concave  fpeculum  GH,  are 
intercepted  by  the  plane  fpeculum :  neverthelefs 
it  will  appear  in  a  confiderable  degree  diftind, 
becaufe  the  aperture  AD  of  the  tube,  and  the 
fpeculum  GH  are  large.  In  the  lateral  hole  LL 
is  fixed  a  convex  lens,  whofe  focus  is  at  S  jf ;  and 
therefore  this  lens  will  refrad  the  rays  that  pro- 
ceed from  any  point  of  the  image,  10  as  at  their 
exit  they  will  be  parallel,  and  thofe  that  proceed 
from  the  extreme  points  S  q  will  converge  after 


refradion,  and  form  an  angle  at  O,  where  the  eye 
is  placed ;  which  will  fee  the  image  S  9,  as  if  it 
were  an  objed,  through  the  lens  LL;  confequent- 
ly  the  objed  will  appear  enlarged,  inverted,  bright, 
and  diftind.  In  LL  lenfes  of  difFerent  convexitiea 
may  be  placed,  which  by  lieing  moved  nearer  to 
the  image»  or  farther  from  it,  vrould  repreieot  the 
objed  more  or  le(s  magnified,  provided  that  the 
furface  of  the  fpeculum  GH  be  of  a  perfedly 
fpherical  figure.  If,  in  the  room  of  one  lens  LL» 
3  lenfes  be  difpofed  in  the  fame  manner  with  the 
three  eye-glalfes  of  the  refirading  telefcope,  the 
objed  will  appear  ered,  but  lefis  diftind  than 
when  it  is  obferved  with  one  lens.  On  account 
of  the  pafition  of  the  eye  in  this  telefcope,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  dired  the  inftrument  to- 
wards any  ol^ed.  Huygbns,  therefore,  firft 
thought  of  adding  to  it  a  fmall  refrading  telefcope, 
the  axis  of  which  is  parallel  to  thai  of  the  reflec- 
tor. This  is  called  a  Jind$r,  or  SreSor*  The 
Newtonian  telefcope  is  affo  furniibed  with  a  fuit- 
able  apparatus  for  the  commodious  uie  of  \t. 

S93'  To  determine  the  magnifying  power  of 
this  telefcope,  it  is  to  be  confidered  that  the  plane 
fpeculum  KK  is  of  no  ufe  in  this  refped.  Let  us 
tnen  fuppofe,  that  one  ray  proceeding  from  the 
objed  coincides  with  the  axis  GLIA  (/%•  8.  PI, 
159.)  of  the  lena  and  fpeculum ;  let  ii  be  ano- 
ther ray  proceeding  from  the  lower  extreme  of 
the  objedi  and  pafling  through  the  focus  I  of  the 
fpeculum  KB :  this  will  be  refleded  in  the  direc- 
tion hi dt  parallel  to  the  axis  GLA,  and  falling 
on  the  lens  dLdf  will  be  refraded  to  G ;  fo  that 
GL  will  be  equal  to  LI,  and  dGziidh  To  the 
naked  eye  the  objed  would  appear  under  the  an- 
gle I  b  izzh  lA ;  but  by  means  of  the  telefcope  it 
appears  under  the  angle  dOL^d  IL  =  I^»; 
and  the  angle  IJ  /  is  to  the  angle  1 3i : :  ^  1 : 1  ^; 
confequently  the  apparent  magnitude  by  the  te- 
lefcope is  to  that  by  the  naked  eye,  as  the  diftancc 
of  the  focus  of  the  fpeculum  from  the  fpeculum, 
to  the  diftance  of  the  focus  of  the  lens  from  the 
lena. 

5^4.  The  Newtonian  telefcope  was  ftill  incon- 
venient.  Notwithftanding  the  contrivance  of 
HuYQENS,  objeds  were  By  it  found  with  diffi- 
culty. The  Grbgorian  telescope,  therefore, 
foon  obtained  the  preference,  to  which  for  moft 
purpofes  it  is  juftly  entitled,  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  conftrudion:  Let  TYYT  (;ff.  3.  Pi. 
a6i.)  be  a  brafs  tube,  in  which  UttD  is' a  metal- 
lic concave  fpeculum,  perforated  in  the  middle  at 
X ;  and  £F  a  lefs  concave  mifror,  fo  fixed  by  the 
arm  or  ftrong  wire  RT,  which  is  moveable  by 
means  of  a  fcrew  on  the  outfide  of  the  tube,  as  to 
be  moved  nearer  to,  or  farther  from,  the  larger 
fpeculum  UdD,  its  axis  being  kept  in  the  fame 
line  with  that  of  the  great  one.  Let  AB  repre- 
fent a  very  remote  objed,  from  each  part  of 
which  iflue  pencila  of  rays,  fuch  as  £  ^,  C  D,  from 
A  the  upper  extreme  of  the  objed,  and  1 L,  il, 
from  the  lower  part  B ;  the  rays  1 L,  C  D  from 
the  extremes  croiBug  one  another  befbre  they  en- 
ter the  tube.  Thefe  rays,  falling  upon  the  larger 
mirror  LD,  are  rt-fleded  from  it  into  the  focus 
KH,  where  they  form  an  inverted  image  of  the 
objed  AB,  as  in  the  Newtonian  telefcope.  From 
this  image  the  rays,  ifluing  as  from  an  objed*  fall 
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upon  tlie  finall  minrov  EF,  the  centre  of  which  !$ 
at  r ;  fo  that  after  reflexion  tjiey  would  meet  id 
their  fod  at  QQ,  and  there  forofi  an  ereA  image. 
But  Alice  an  eye  at  that  place  could  fee  but  a 
fmall  part  of  au  objedt^  in  order  to  bring  ray| 
from  more  djftant  parts  of  it  into  the  pupH>  they 
are  intert^epted  by  the  plsino-convex  lens  MN,  by 
which  means  a  fmaller.  ered  image  is  formed  at 
PV,  which  is  viewed  through  the  menifcus  SS  hj 
an  eye  aJt  O.  This  menifcus  both  makes  the 
rays  of  each  pencil  parallel,  and  magnifies  the 
image  PV.  At  this  place  of  the  image  all  the  fo- 
reign rays  are  intercepted  by  |he  perforated  parti- 
tioa  ZZ*  For  the  fame  reafon  the  hole  near  the 
eye  O  is  very  narrow..  When  nearer  obje^s 
are  viewed  by  this  telefcope,  the  fmall  fpecuhim 
£F  is  removed  to  a  greater  diftance  from  the  lar- 
ger L  D^  fo  that  the  ad  image  may  be  always 
formed  ia  FV ;  and  this  diftance  is  to  be  adjufted 
(by  the  icrew  oo  the  outfide  of  the  great  tube)  ad^ 
cording  to  the  form  of  the  eye  of  the  fpedator. 
It  isalfo  oeoefT^y  that  the  axis  of  the  telefcope 
ihottld  pafs  through  the  niiddle  of  the  fpeculum 
LL»  and  the  midifle  pf  the  hole  X*  the  centres  of 
the  lenfes  MN,  SS,  aod  the  hole  near  O.  As  the 
hole  X  in  the  ipecolum  LL  can  reflect  none  of 
^  v»yt  ifTuiog  from  the  obje^,  that  part  of.  the 
image  which  coiveljpOBds  to  the  nuddle  of  the  ob- 
jed  muft  appear  to  th^qbferver  more  dark  and 
con&iled  than  the  extreme  parts  of  it.  Befide% 
the  4>eeal«m  fiF  will  alfo  intercept  many  rays 
proccediilg  from  the  objed ;  and  therefore,  un- 
htb  the  aperture  TT  be  iaigCj  the  objea  muft  ap- 
pear i^  fame  degree  obfcure. 

S9S'  In  the  beft  refl«aing  telefcopes,  the  foots 
of  the  fmall  mirror  is  never  Coinadent  with  the 
focus  of  the  great  one»  where  the  firft  image  KH 
is  formed,  but  a  tittle  beyond  it  (with  refpedt  to 
the  eye),  as  at  «|  the  confequence  of  which  i«, 
thai  the  rays  of  the  pencils  will  not  be  pai^Uel  af- 
ter rei^dlon  from  the  fm^U  muror,  but  converge 
£6  as  to  ineet  in  poii^s  about  Q^  where  they 
would  form  a  larger  upright  ioaage.than  PV,  if  the 
glafs  R  was  not  in  their  way  i*  and  this  image 
might  be  viewed  by  a  fingle  eyeglafs  properly 
placed' between  the  mage  and  the  eye;  but  then 
the  fieU  of  view  wguld  be  lefs,  and  confequently 
not  fo  pleaianti  for  which  reafon,  the  gUfs  R  is 
.ftill  ret«itted».to  enlarge  the  (cope  or  area  of  the 
field.  To  find  the  magnifying  power  of  this  te- 
lefcope, muUipljr  the  local  diftance  of  the  gre^t 
mirror  by  the  diftance  of  the  fmall  mirror  from 
the  imdge  next  the  eye,  and  multiply  the  focal 
diftance  of  the  iinall  mirror  by  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  eye-glafs:  then  divi.de  the  prxxlua  of  the 
former  n^whiplicatioo  by  the  prodad  of  the  lat- 
ter* and  ^quotient  will  exprefs  the  magnifying 
power. 

59^  One  great  advantage  of  the  rcfleding  tc- 
lefeope  IS,  that  it  will  admit  of  an  eye-glafs  of  a 
asuch  flmter  focal  diftance  than  sl  refrading  tele- 
ibope  will ;  and  confequently  It  will  magnify  fo 
much  the  rnorc^  for  the  rays  are  not  coloured  by 
reSedion  from  a  concave  mirror,  if  it  be  ground 
to  a  true  fieure.  as  they  are  by  pafling  threugh  a 
•Oliver  gl,/  ,  let  it  be  ground  ever  fo  Uue...  The 
nearer  an<ib)ea  is  to  the  telefcope,  the  more  its 
pencils  of  rays  wiU  diverge  before  they  faU  upon 
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the  great  mirror,  and  therefore  they  will  be  the 
longer,  of  incetuig  in  points  after  reflexion ;  for 
that  the  firft  fma^e  KH  will  be  formed  at  a  gre^t^ 
er  diftance  from  the  large  mirror,  when  the  ob- 
je^  is  near  the  telefcope,  than  when  it  is  very  re-  ' 
mote.  •  But  as  this  image  mnft  be  formed  farther 
from  the  fmall  i^irror  than  ,its  principal  focus  nw 
this  mirror  muft  be  always  ftt  at  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  large  one,  in  viewing  near  objeds,  than 
in' viewing  remote  ones;  And  this  is  done  hf 
fuming  the  fcrew  on  the  oiitlide  of  the  tube,  un* 
til  the  fmall  mirror  be  fo  adjufted,  that  the  objeft 
(or  rather  its  image)  appears  perfedt. 

597.  In  looking  through  any  telefcope  towards 
an  objed,  we  never  fee  theobjeft  itfelf,  but  only 
that  image  of  it  which  is  formed  next  the  eye  itt 
the  telefcope.  For  if  a  man  holds  his  finger  or  z 
ftick  between  his  bare  eye  and  an  objed,  it  wiH 
hide  part  (if  not  the  whole)  of  the  objed  firom  hi* 
view :  But  if  he  ties  a  fttck  acrofs  the  mouth  of  a 
telefcope  before  the  objedt-glafs,  it  will  hide  no 
pfirt  of  the  imaginary  objed  he  faw  through  the 
telefcope  before,  unlels'Jt  covers  the  whole  mouth 
of  the  tube :  for  all  the  effed  will  be,  to  make  the 
bbjed:  appear  dimmer,  becaUfe  it  intercepts  part 
of  therays.  Whereas,  if  he  puts  only  a  piece  of 
wire  acrofs  the  infide  of  the  tube,  between  the 
eye-glafs  and  his  eycy  it  will  hide  part  of  the  ob- 
ject which  he  thinks  Jie  fees ;  which  proves,  that 
he  fees  not  the  real  qbjed,  but  its  image.  This  is 
alfo  confirmed  by  means  of  the  fmall,  mirror  EFt 
(;^i  5*  Pi,  a6i0  in  the  refieding  telefcope,  which 
is  made  of  opaque  metal,'  and  ftands  diredly  be« 
tweea  the  eye^and  the  objed  towards  which  the 
teleCcope  Is  turned ;  and  will  hide  the  whole  6b- 
jed  from,  the  eye  at  O,  if  the  two  gla0es  ZZ  and 
SS  are  taken  ouf  pfthe  tube. 

^  9S.  Great  imijprovements  have  been  lately  madie 
in  the  conftrudtion  of  both  refleding'and  fefirad- 
ing  telefcopes,  as  welt  as  in  the  method  of  apply- 
ing thofe  inftrumehts  to  the  purpofes  for  which 
they  are  intended.  Thefe,  however,  fall  not  pro- 
perly under  the  ficience  of  optics,  as  fitter  oppor- 
tunities occur  of  giving  a  full  account  of  them,  at 
well  as  of  the  magic  lantern,  camera  obfcura,  i^c. 
under  the  other,  articles  of  our  multifarious  woVk. 
See  Catoptricsi  Dioptrics,  Speculum,  and 
Telescope. 
{V.  OftbediJrrcniMuKiTSo/MiClLOiCOVtsand 

Telescopes  ;  the  Discoveries  ma4ie  ly  them^ 

ami  ^ further  iHfKOYEhiEsr  8. 

599,  The  advantages  arifing  from  the  u(e  of 
mtcrofcopes  and  telefcopes  depend,  in  the  fir  ft 
place,  upon  their  property  of  nyignifying  the  mi- 
nute parts  of  obje^s,  fo  that  they  can  be  thus 
more  diftindlly  viewed  by  the  eye;  and  adly, 
•upon  their  throwing  more  light  into  the  pupil  of. 
the  eye  than  what  is  done  without  them.  The  ad- 
vantages arifing  from  the  magnlfyipg  power  would 
be  extremely  limited,  if  they  were  not  alfo  ac- 
companied by  the  latter:  for  if  the  fanie  quanti- 
ty of  light  is  fpread  over  a  large  portion  of  furface, 
it  becomes  proportiqnably  diminilbed  in  force; 
and  therefore  the  objeds,  though  magnified,  ap- 
pear proportionably  dim.  Thus,  though  any 
magnifying  glafs  ihould  enlarge  the  .diameter  of 
the  obje4^  10  tinies,  and  confequently  magnify 
the  furface  ioq  time^  yet  if  the  focal  diftance  of 
Hi  the 
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the  gUft  wai  above  I  iocbes  (provided  this  was 
poflible^  and  iu  diameter  ooly  about  the  fite  of 
the  pupil  of  the  eye«  the  pbje^t  would  appear 
loo  timet  more  dim  when  we  looked  through  the 
glafif  than  when  we  beheld  it  with  our  naked 
eyes ;  and  this*  even  on  a  fu(moritioii  that  the 
glafs  tranfmitted  all  the  light  which  fell  upon  it,  ' 
which  no  glafs  can  do.  But  if  the  focal  diftance 
of  the  glafa  was  only  4  inches,  though  ita  diameter 
remained  as  before,  the  inconvenience  would  be 
vaftly  dimint(|iedt  becaufe  the  glafs  could  then 
be  placed  twice  as  near  the  obje^  as  before,  and 
confeauently  would  receive  4  times  as  many  rays 
as  in  tne  former  cafe,  and  therefore  we  would  fee 
}t  much  brighter  than  before,  poing  on  thus,  dill 
diminiihing  the  focal  diftance  of  the  glafs,  and 
keeping  its  divneter  as  large  as  poflihle,  ^e  will 
perceive  the  object  more  and  more  magn}lied« 
aud  at  the  fame  time  very  diHii^  and  brighr. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  with  regard  to  optf- 
cal  ibftrumentsof  the  microfcop  c  kind,  we  muft 
fooner  or  later  arrive  at  a  limit  which  cannot  be 
pafled*  This  limit  is  formed  by  the  following 
particulars :  i.  The  qqantity  of  light  loft  in  pafs- 
.  ing  through  the  glafs.  %.  The  diminution  of  the 
glafs  itfelf,  by  which  it  receives  only  a  fmall 
Quantity  of  rays.  3.  The  extreme  fliortnefs  of 
the  focal  diftance  <^  great  magnifiers,  whereby 
the  free  accefs  of  the  light  to  the  dbjed  which  we 
wifli  to  view  is  impeded,  and  conle^uestly  the  re- 
flection of  the  light.from  it  is  weakened.  4.  The 
aberrations  of  the  rays,  occafioned  by  their  diffe* 
rent  refrangibility. 

600.  To  underftand  this  more  fiilly,  as  well  as 
io  fee  how  far  thefe  obftacles  can  be  removed,  let 
us  Aippofe  the  lens  made  of  iuch  a  dull  kind  of 
glafs,  that  it  tcanfmits  only  oAe  half  of  the  light 
which  falls  upon  it.  It  is  evident  that  fuch  a 
glafs,  of  4  inches  focal  diftance,  and  which  mag- 
nifies the  diameter  of  an  objed  twice,  ftill  fup- 
pofiog  its  own  breadth  equal  to  that  of  the  pupil 
of  the  eye,  will  (bow  it  4  times  magnified  in  the 
furface,  but  only  half  as  bright  as  if  it  was  feen 
by  the  naked  eye  at  the  ufual  diftance ;  for  the 
light  which  falls  upon  the  eye  from  the  objed 
at  8  inches  diftance,  and  likewife  the  furlace 
of  the  objeA  Ui  its  natural  fize,  being  both 
reprefcnted  by  i,  the  fur&ce  of  the  magnified 
objed  will  be  4,  and  the  light  which  inakes  that 
magnified  obje^  viGble  only  a ;  becaufe  though 
the  glafs  receives  4  timet  as  much  light  as  the  na- 
ked eye  does  at  the^  ufual  diftance  of  diftindt 
vifion,  yet  one  half  is  loft  in  pailing  through  the 
glafs.  The  inconvenience  in  this  refpe^  can  there- 
fore be  removed  only  as  far  as  it  is  poi&ble  to  in- 
creafe  the  clearnela  of  the  elafs,  fo  that  it  (hall 
tnmfmit  nearly  all  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it ;  and 
how  hf  this  can  be  done^  hath  not  yet  been  af- 
certained. . 

4oi.  The  %d  obftacle  ta  the  peHedion  of  m!- 
crofcopic  glaffei  is  the  fmall  fize  of  great  mag- 
,  nifiert,.  by  which,  notwilhftanding  their  near  ap- 
proach to  the  objedk  they  receive  a  finaller  quan- 
tity of  rays  than  mightby  ezpeded.  Thus,  fup- 
pole  JUglaft  of  only  one  loth  of  an  inch  focal  dif- 
tance^ filch  a  glau  would  increafe  the  vifible  di- 
ameter to  times,  and  the  furface  6400  timet.  If 
the  bseadth  of  the  glalli  could  at  Che  fiuae  time  be 
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preferved  as  great  as  that  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye, 
which  we  ftiall  fuppofe  two  xoths  of  an  inch,  the 
objed  would  appear  magnified  6400  times,  at  the 
laine  time  that  every  part  of  it  would  be  as  bright 
9S  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye.  But  if  we  fup- 
pofe that  this  magnifying  glafs  is  only  one  a6th 
'  of  an  incl^  in  diameter,  it  wi!l  then  only  receive 
Jth  of  the  light  which  otherwife  would  have  faiU 
kn  upon  it ;  and  therefore,  inftead  of  communi- 
cating to  the  magnified  objcA  a  quantity  of  illu- 
mination equal  to  6400,  it  would  communicate 
only  one  equal  to  1600,  and  the  magnified  ob< 
jc<ft  wQuld  appear  4  times  as  dim  as  it  does  to 
the  naked  eye.  This  inconvenience,  however,  it 
ftill  capable  of  being  Tcnroved,  not  indeed  by  in- 
creafing  the  diameter  of  the  lens,  becaufe  this 
muft  be  in  proportion  to,  its  focal  diftance,  but  by 
throwing  a  greater  <)[Qantity  of  light  00  the  oU 
Je^.  .  Thus,  in  the  abbve-mentioned  example,  if 
'4' times  thequantity  of  light  which  naturally  falls 
upon  it  could  be  thrown  Upon  the  objeft,  it  is 
plain  that  the  reffedion  from  it  ^outd  be  4  timet 
as  great  as  in  the  natural  way  t  and  confibquently 
the  magnified  image,  at  the  fame  tip:ie  that  it  wat 
as  many  times  magnified  as  before,  would  be  at 
bright  at  when  feen  by  the  naked  eye.  In  tranf- 
parent  object  this  can  be  done  v^  efWhially 
by  a  concave  ipeeulum,  as  in  the  refledtng  mi- 
Crofcope  already  defcribed :  f:^t  inopat^oe  objedt 
Hke  cafe  is  fomewhat  doubtfuV;  neither  do  the 
contrivances  for  viewing  thefe  objWts  feem  en. 
tirely  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  4ight 
from  the  fmaltnefs  of  thel6ntf  ahd  fhortneft  of  the 
focus.— When  a  microfcbtfic  lens  raagntfles  the 
diameter  of  an  objeA  40  tiroes,  H  hath  \b^n  the 
Ulmoft  polBble  magnifVing  power,  without  dimi^ 
niftiing  thenaturalbrignthels  of  the  ofcjed* 

603.  The  3d  obftacle  arifes  from  the  Ihovtnefk 
of  the  focal  diftance  in  large  tagnifiert;  but  in 
tranfparetit  objedts,  where  a  folBcieiit  quantity  of 
light  is  thrown  on  the  objcfd  from  below,  the  in- 
convenience arifes  at  laft  from  ftrainhig  the  eye, 
which  muft  be  placed  nearer  the  glafs  than  it  cao 
well  bear ;  and  this  entirely  fuperfedes  the  uie  of 
magnifiers  beyond  a  certain  degree. 

603.  The  4th  obftacle  atifet  from  the  diffmrot 
refrangibiliiy  of  the  rays  of  light,  and  which  f^« 
quently  cauies  fuch  a  deviation  from  troth  in  the 
appearance  of  things,  that  many  people  have  ima« 
gmed  themfelvet  to  ha^.made  furprifing  diicove- 
riet  and  have  even  publifbed  them  to  the  world ; 
when  in  fad  they  have  been  only  at'maoy  optical 
deceptions,  owing  to  the  unequal  refra^iont  of  the 
rays.  For  this  there  ieemt  to  be  no  remedy,  ex- 
cept the  IntroduAion  of  achromatic  -glafles  into 
microfcopet  at  well  as  telefcopes.  Row  -far  this 
is  praAicable,  hath  not  yet  been  tried  1  but  when 
thefe  glaifes  ftiall  be  introduced  (if  praaicid^le),mi. 
crofcopet  will  then  undoubtedly  have  received 
their  ultinute  degree  of  perfeaion. 

604.  With  regard  to  telefcopet,  thofe  of  the 
refraaing  kfaid  have  evidently  the  advantage  of  all 
othert,  where  the  aperture  is  equal,  and  the  aher* 
ratioot^  of  the  rayt  are  corrected  according  to  Mr 
Dollond't  method ;  becaufe  the  ima^^**  it  not  only 
more  perfed,bat  a  much  greater  quantity  of  Hght 
it  tranfmitted  than  can  be  itfTeAed  from  the  beft 
materials  hitherto  known.   Uoluckily,  however, 

the 
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eal  form.  Hence  anfetTome  iodiftifldnefa  of  the 
image  formed  by  the  great  fpeculum,  which  fi  fre- 
quently correded  by  the  little  one,  provided  they 
are  properly  matched.  But  if  this  is  not  done  the 
.  error  will  be  made  much  worfe ;  and  hence  many 
of  the  Gregorian  telefcopei  are  far  inferior  to  th< 
Newtoniaa  ones ;  namely  when  the  fpecula  have 
pot  beeo  DToperlf  adapted  to  each  other.  There 
is  no  method  by  which  the  workman  can  knOw 
thie  fpecula  which  will  fit  one  another  without  a 


the  ii^Cfffeaiooi  ol  thcflab  fet  >  Hmit  to  thefe. 

tcjefcopeij  fo  that  they.camioC  be  aude  above  3I 

feet  loQg.     On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  reflec- 

tiag  tdefcopet  are  preferable  m  this  refpeA»  that 

they  mav  be  made  of  di^dfiona  greatly  fuperior  1 

by  which  meant  they  can  both  magnify  to  a  great- 
er de;^^reet  and  at  the  iame  time  throw  mnch  more 

light  mto  the  eye. 
605*  With  regard  to  the  powers  of  telefcopea, 

however,  they  are  all  of  them  exceedingly  left 

than  y^  woald  be  apt  to  imagine,  from  the  jum*  ,  trial }  and  therefore  there  is  a  neceffity  for  having 

many  fpecula  ready  made  of  each  forty  that  in  fit- 
ting up  a  telefcope  thofe  may  be  chofen  which 
beft  fuit  each  other. 

6o8.  The  brightnefs  of  any  objed  feen  through 
a  telj&fcope,  in  comparifon  with  its  brightnefl 
when  feen  by  the  naked  e^e,  may  in  all  cafes  be 
eafily  found  by  the  followmg  formula:  Let  n  re* 
prefent  the  natural  diftance  of  a  vifible  objed»  at 
which  it  can  be  diftindly  feeni  and  let  i/ reprefeot 
its  diftance  from  the  objed^glafs  of  the  inftrument* 
het  m  be  the  magnifying  power  of  the  inftrument  $ 
that  is,  let  the  vifual  angle  fubtendcd  at  the  eye 
hj  the  objeA  when  at  the  diftance  «,  and  viewed 
without  the  inftrument,  be  to  the  vifual  anffle 
produced  by  the  inftrument  as  i  to  m.  Let  n  be 
the  diameter  of  the  objed-glafSf  and  p  be  that  of 
the  pupil.  Let  the  inftrument  be  io  conftrudtedf 
that  no  parts  of  the  pencils  are  intercepted  for 
want  of  fuflicient  apertures  of  the  intermediate 
Z\sLt^t^.  Laftly,  let  the  light  loft  in  refledion  or 
refradion  be  negleded. 

609.  The  brightnefs  of  vifion  through  the  !n- 

ftrument  will  be  exprelTed  by  the  fradton-^r 

mpdi 
the  brightnefs  of  natural  vifion  bdn^  x.  But  aU 
though  this  fradion  may  exceed  unity,  the  vifioo 
through  the  inftrument  will  not  be  brighter  thaa 
natural  vifion.  For,  when  pis  is  the  cafe,  the 
pupil  does  not  receive  all  the  light  tranimitted 
through  the  inftrument. 

610.  In  microfcopes,  is  is  [the  neareft  limit  of 
diftind  vifion,  nearly  8  inches.  But  a  difference 
in  this  circvmftance,  arifing  from  a  difference  in 
the  eye,  makes  no  change  in  the  formula,  becaufe 
m  changes  in  theCime  proportion  with  ». 

6x1.  In  telefcopes,  n  and  d  may  be  accounted 


ber  of  times  which  they  magnify  the  objed.  Thjus, 
when  we  hear  of  a  telelcope  which  magnifies  soo 
timet,  we  are  apt  to  imagme»  that,  on  looking  at 
any  diftent  objed  through  it,  we  fliould  perceive 
it  at  diftindly  at  we  would  with  our  naked  eye  at 
the  aooth  part  of  the  diftance.  But  this  is  by  no 
meant  the  cafe  ;  neither  it  there  any  theory  capa- 
ble  of  direding  ut  in  this  matter :  we  muft  there- 
fore depend  entirely  on  experience. 

606.  The  beft  method  of  trying  the  goodneft  of 
amr  tdelcope  it  by  obiervin^,  how  much  £irther 
off  yoe  ave  able  to  read  whh  it  than'you  can  with 
the  naked  eye.  But  that  all  deception  may  be 
avoided,  it  it  proper  to  cboofe  fomething  to  be 

.  lead  where  the  imagination  cannot  give  any  aflif. 
tance,  foch  at  a  uble  of  logarithms,  or  fomething 
which  confiftt  entirely  of  figures ;  and  hence  the 
truly  ttfeJFul  power  of  the  telefcope  is  eafily 
known.  In  this  way  Mr  3hort's  large  telefcope, 
which  OMg&ifiet  the  diameter  of  objeds  imo 
limes,  it  yet  unable  (o  afford  fufficient  light  for 
leading  at  more  than  too  time^  the  diftance  at 
which  we  can  read  with  our  naked  eye. 

607.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  refieding  te- 
kfcopet,  it  it  now^pretty  generally  agreed,  that 
when  the  Gregorian  ones  are  well  conftruded,. 
they  have  the  advantage  of  thofe  of  the  Newto- 
nian form.  One  evident  advantage  is,  that  with 
the  Gregorian  telefcope  an  objed  is  perceived  by 
looking  diredly  through  it,  and  confequently  is 
found  with  much  greater  eaie  than  in  the  New. 
tooiao  telefcope^  where  we  muft  look  into  the 
iide.  The  unavoidable  imperfedion  of  the  fpecu* 
\h  common  to  both,  alfo  gives  the  Gregorian  an 
advantage  over  the  Newtonian  form.  '  Notwith- 
ftandiog  the  utmoft  care  and  labour  of  the  work* 
men,  i:  it  found  iropofiible  to  give  the  metalt 
either  a perfedly  i|pherical  or aperfedly  paraboli-    equal,  and  the  formula  beoomes-A. 
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'  proved  ^nteMiMH  J^  Obfti- 
natcly  adhered  to,  ^ato.  be 
nttkift^  dapHaltefidfoiiiiigfct 

J41*     •       • 


JSyipf'MbrqptioD  «f  tht^  306** 

310.  , 
fiyest  fffldosuboita  oiifiialty  goofl, 

Fhllaiibies,'  optical,  caufei^df^  491 

'— 503-  .  :  '  •• 

Bermaft,  M.  hi8liyp«tbe<iailf  re- 

fini£tio%  17« 
Fits  of  eafy  refl^&idn  and  ti^nf. 

mifliont   bypcdiefia' iof,  j^y. 

UDtenabley  ib. 
Fietcherv  M.  bis  hypotMla  df 

tix  ooUmts  of  the  vunkm^ty 
.    AH^         -  '    •  ■   ' 

FloidSf  Invifibtey  ttot  oapeMe  of 

eiQibitfMg.  natttitid  fPheliotae* 

iia,i54«' 
Vocal  difhttoe  of  mf%  redded, 
'  «64-»»7f. 

Fooos  of  bomiog  glafies,  $44. 
FocttS)  conjttgaitei  of  ceotnU  rays, 
■"'»74»  5S4.  '      ' 

Folkes,  Mr,  his  delbription  of 

Leeiiwenhoeck'a  raicrofcopes, 

Fohkaaa,  F.  daioas  the  difoove* 
ries  of  others,  169,  ^03. 

Fofcei^  repttlfive  and  attraftive, 
bypotheiea  foiioded  00,  363, 
364* 

9vomohdtts  accounts  for  the  co- 
lour of  tine  iky,  508* 

JPitnk,  baton,  bis  remarks  on  the 
light  leeo  to  a  pit,  tx8. 

Galilean  Telefcope,  176,  583— 
587. 

Galileo,  his  difcoveries,  ^xyo— > 
i7»«  made  a  teleiS;:ope  without 
bavihg  feen  one,  170.  accoupt 
of  it,  176,  583-^587.  he  lofes 
his  fight,  17a. 

Giddtoeft,  Dr  Wells's  c^e  of, 
50a. 

Glafs,  experiments  on  the  re- 
fraiftive  power  of,-  «f .  on  the 
eomppfitioQ  of,  49~54*  co- 
loured b^  the  air,  8^.  degrees 
'  of  ill  vifibility,  in  air,  water, 
5cc.  957.  (hapee  into  which  it 
may  be  ground,  %%$• 

Olafll^  tnagntfying  power  of, 
fim  difcovered,  6,  9,  it.  their 
diffin^t  refraa^ve  powers,  37, 

«  4it «  and  various  forms,  187— 
a9X.  effeds  of  rays  faiitbg  on 
them,   i9a-r-3o6.     T^le  of 

^  their' magnify  iAg'poweril,  &c. 

574- 
Ok>beS|  experiments  wfii,  t4%f 

147- 
Gtobtllesy  finiitl,  magiHty /great- 

ly,  ao7,  ao8,  ais.' 
Olow-#ormy  light  of  a,  exhftiU 
^  the  teae  cotours,  refraAlon, 

6cc.  with  that  of  the  fun^^hsj. 


4«7 

refpeAIng^  513. 
OpegWian*  tHefoopfr,  5y4**"5^ 
•Oitfguiiy,  Jaoie%  i^veiita  the  re- 

fleding  telefcope,  183,  ^tg4. 
Grey,  Mr,  hi^  atrial  fpecohiros, 
'    1x8.  hit  cheap  lakrofebpnt 

-GrmaUi^  H*  bit  difcoieriec, 
ay,  fff  9«  ras,  a59.  bis  taperi- 

.  ments  00  rayt  of  lights  ta3— 
«a6* 

Gueriek,  OttOj  bis  caBplanatien 

'  of  an  optical  dlfficnltyi  86.  his 
bypo^idii  Of  the  bllie  colour 
of  the  fcy",  508. 

-Qtttta  ieraaa,  tiie  kit  ooBtraAa 

*   In,  3a6« 

H. 

Hadley,  Dr,  complete*,  the  tele- 
fcope, t88.  inventB  the  refied- 
ing  quadrant,  189; 

Haii«i  experiments  with,  33,  ia4* 
pheoomeoa  of  their  fliadowsy 
129, 138,  X39, 14a.  146. 

MiUer,  Dr,hi«  argument,  that 
the  retina  is  the  feat  of  vifion, 

315- 
Haliey,  Dr,  al&fts  in^MMllniA* 

ing  a  prifm,  aa. 
if  aloes,  Anftotle's  opinion  of, -6^ 

47a- 

Hartley,  Dr,  his  theory  of  ftngle 
vifioD,  341. 

Hartfocker,  M.  improves  micro- 
fcopes,  ao3. 

Hankfbee,  Mr,  bis  prifm,  aa^ 
experiments  with  it,  23,  a4« 

Heat  of  bodies,  by  light,  carafe  of 
the,  iia--xx4* 

Helioroeter,  M.  Bouguer's,  537. 

Herfchd,  Dr,  improves  the  tele- 
fcope, 193. 

Heterogeneal  X'tght,  415. 

Hevelius,  his-  debate  with  Dr 
Hooke,  331. 

H^,  Mr,  lingular  cafe  reported 
by,  3a6. 

Hire,  M.  De  La,  his  difcoveries, 
19,  ao,  ia8,  i^i.  his  theory  of 
vifloft,  319,  3a3,  395,  3a7.of 
the  apparent  place,  diftance, 
and  fiumber  ik  objeds,  475, 
477.  of  colours,  apparent 
fpots,  &c.  478—480. 

Homogeneal  Light,  415,  419— 
433* 

Hooke,  Dr,  his  difcoveries,  ig, 
ao,  a  I,  46,  1x9.  and  experi- 
mentf,  xao^i^a.  hia  theory 
of  vition,  331.' 

Horizon,  an  objed  fituated  in 
the,  appears  above  its  true 
P'aceV  35i*  extent  of  the  vifi- 
ble,  on  a  plane  furface,  505. 

Honxontal  Moon,  hypotheiis  re- 
ipeMigtbe,.  10,  it. 

HortenHus, 
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llortnifittl»  ft6L  cspUdttS  tte 
law  of  refradtoDiy  i6* 

Buygeotf  M.  hie  improveoieott 
of  tdefcopcft  1769  i79«-iSi» 

I.  J. 

Janfeot  Zaclu  invenu  the  tele- 
icope,  1669 167;  aDdobfenrea 

^  JiifpitaeU  mooosy  i6S*  diibo- 
^rfri  th^  mierofe^pei  «oo*  - 

loCf  caufe  of  the  ligbtnefs  ofy  aor 
refrads  lefs  than  water»  ib. ' 

jewels*  jbrUliaficy  of»  049* 

lUmmqatioa  of  the  earth's  iba- 
Jowi^lhf  the  nfradion  of  the 
atmofphere,  ilS^^ij. 

laugeq»auial,  f  o*^75rio«*  form- 
ed by  concave  mirrors,  56^* 
56).  experiment  producing 
two  iuMges  of  objdts,  loi. 

Impadtt  hypotbeis  of»  refuted, 

«49»  »57» 
Impuilb,  motioQ'byi  not  perfeA- 

ly  underltoody  i^4»  155. 
Incident  ray  defined,  a  a  8. 
Infiaounable   liquid  iubftaoces, 

fhiitiefs  attempts  to  fire,  115, 

zx6. 
lofiedion  of  light,  difcoveries 

concerning  the,  zX9-<-Z57. 
i^verfion,  fiogular  inftance  of, 

118;  of  images  on  the  retina, 

3ZZ. 
Iris  of  the  eye  defcribed,  308* 
Irradiations  of  the  fu^'s  light, 

through  the  clouds,  5x3— 517, 
Jupiter's  fatellites  firft  obfenred, 

168,  174. 
Jurin,  Dr,  his  opinion  of  the  leaft 

apgle  of  vifion,  331-^333'  his 

expepments,  339.  his  theory 

of  apparent  dUtances  of  ob- 

jeas,  487- 

K. 
Kepler,  John,  hisdifcoverie8,x6, 

74»  I73»  175- 
Kircher,  M*  his  difcoveries,  15, 

x6,  77.  his  optical  exhibition 

of  the  aicentiott,  71.  and  of 

letters,  Sec.  73. 
Klingcnftierna,  M.  his  difcote- 

lies,  34.. 
Knives,  experiQients  with,  131 

--X38. 
Kraft,  G.  W.  defends  Dr  Bar- 

row's  theory,  484* 

Lakes,  heat  of  water  id,  de^ 

creafes  downwards,  X14. 
Lambert,  M.  (onftruds  ublet 

of  refradion,  37,  , 

Laprey,  John,  makes  telefcopesf 

167. 
Lead,  efieds  of,  on  the  c,ompofi- 

.  tion  of  glafs,  49—5  x. 
Lieeuwenhoeck,  his  micpoijpopif 

0»1  difcoveries,  4049  ft05*  Jt» 
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.  count  of  Ua  micrafcope^  57ff, 

575* 

Leibnits,  M.  bit  hypetl^fis  oCie* 
fradion,  17.     • 

Lenles,  their  eflMs,  f  )|$.  rule 
for  their  foci,  ib.  Lenlesde- 
fcribed,  ft85--a89.  varkms  ef- 

'*  Ikds  of  mys  MUog  upou  them* 
ft9o-^304«  See  Con?ex,  Con* 
c«!ve,  and  Olaifes.  ^ 

liebefkhnn,  M.  improved  ini- 
crolcopes,  105. 

LtgOMstttm  ciliare,  309* 

Light,  difcoveries  concemoig^  3, 
4.  of  iU  refraaioQ,  5— 64*  aa4 
— a84».  refleaSbd,  65— xs8« 
-and  mfledion,.  xx9-<-i57..its 
properties,  217— aa3k  aodve* 
locihr«  MI.  is  attraded  aod 
repelled  by  fi>lid  bodies,  159, 
a63— «^*  is  (u&eptible  of  che- 
n^icai  ooftfbination,  %6tm  dif- 
tindions  of  light,  4i5«  eiqwri* 
meats  on  it,  416*— 4»J»  on  the 
meafures  of  it,  5H^34*  >• 


Metfiira  of  lights  IM'-534« 

Media,  various  appearancei  of 
objeds  throngh  different,  34^ 

— 35«.     . 

Medicean  plaaelSt  I7x.  . 

Megalafcope  iuveotcd,  aos« 

MelvlUe,  Mr,  hiaiemarksoathe 
hefttinq^of  bodies  by  light,  iit 
-^ZX4.  OB  bodice  not,  perGed- 
ly  in  ooatad,  117.  h^  cg^^laiflt 
an  optical  pheooiftenon,  cos : 
«id  di£covcn  Ibe  caufe  of  the 
blue  and  AtcB  Aadosss,  510^ 

Mercury*  ■  See  Quick-£lvcr. 

Msrfimus,  hia  iuppoled  dilbo- 
wryf  zg3. 

Merr,  M.  his  eu>eiiaBe8t,  310. 

MeUtts,  J«  hiateleibapc^  x65. 

JCkheU,  M.  bia  theory  of  the 
ftwiukliag  of  the  ftars,  6ob  6x, 
6t.  hiaimiarka  00  their  cbaaae 
of  oolour,  64*  hia  bypotbefis 
of  vifioo,  aaa,  ja4.hiseftimate 
of  the  light  d  the  fan  and 
moon,  534* 


diftributed  over  the  ImaUeft   Microlcopeaiaveoted»»oo— ao3i 
^.__.._  _.?  j..«  «__  .    .    •* ^        ^j^^    improfed,     ao4— sij* 

tcmporarr,  ao8.  refleding, 
•09.  double  refleding,  aio. 
folar,  ice  axx.  their  mognif)* 
ing  pollers  and  other  pheno- 
iliCBa,|i6i— 573*  tableot  them, 
574.  their  meriu  compared 
wkh  thofe  tf  teleficopes,  399 
— 6ri. 

Mines,  dark  in  clonr  weather, 
but  the  xeverfe  in  cloudy  wea- 
ther, ix8. 

Mittium,  efifedso^  10  tbecom* 
pofitioo  of  glaft,  49— J'' 

Mirrors,  the  principal  described, 
S5$*  phenomena  of  plane  one% 
556, 557*  of  concave  and  con* 
vex  ones,  ss^^S^** 

Mifik,  rea(bn  ol  the  large  appear- 
ance of  objeds  ieeu  through, 
476* 

Molyi^ienx,  M.  his  optical  di£5- 
culty,  355. 

Monticelli,  Marq.  of,  infiitotet 
an  aftrpooQucal  academy,  X  7.1* 

Montncla*  M«  his  remarks,  408. 

Mood,  Vitellio's  hypothefis  of 
the  horizontal,  ia»eftimateof 
her  light,  xxo,539*  compared 
with  that  of  the  fun,  331— 
534*  phenomena  of  tbe^  iUuf- 

.  mted,  s^'  afibcda  ap  heat, 

Moon-eyed  perfiMM,  394, 
Motion  ,not  prodjuoed  bv  im» 

gulfc,  X34— li^*  ^aw  or,  X73, 
ypottif 6s  jre^tfdii^  the  ap« 
.  pareqi  mp(so9  of.  objeda  473 

Mou^Hains,  dificfeut  reporU  of 


circles  of  difiufion,  546* 

fityofit,  549- 
Lignum  Nephriticnm,  proper^ 

ties  of  its  infofioo,  77«*»8i* 
Lincei,  academy  of,  X7s. 
LipperiheimI,  John,  iaid  to  have 

diicovered  the  telefcope,  166. 
Liquid  inflanunable  luoftanGCS, 

experiments  on  firing,  1x5. 
Long  fightednels,  caufe  o4  14 

330. 
Lowthorp,  M.  his  eftimate  of  the 

refradive  power  of  air,  &c 

ax. 
Lyoceus,  a  title  of  Galileo,  17a. 

M. 
Maeftlin,  M.  bis  difcoveries,  9. 
Magic  Lantern  difcovered,  ij. 
Magnifiers,  powerful,  575,  376. 
Magnifying  glafies.  See  Glafleai 
M<tgnitude,  apparent,  of  objeds, 
.  hypothecs  refpeding  the^  473 

—504. 
Mairan,  M«  his  hypothefis*  I48« 
Maraldi,   M*  his  ej^periments, 

X40— 147* 
Marble,  bUck,  lefleda  lights  37. 
M<tnriatte,  M«  his  hypothefis  of 

vilion,  3x5, 316.  objedions  to 
.  it,  anfwers,  and  experiments, 

317—3*7- 
Martin,  Benj.  imprpyes  micro- 
..  /eop^s,  ax  a.  his  fomirgjaia  one^ 

566. 
^urolycvs,  his  difcoveries,  14, 

'X58,  4M.  '     ' 

Mayer,  M.  hia  especinents  on 

vifion,  334* 
H^peut  Abbe,  his  hypothefis  of 
.  thn.biue  and  green  ibadovs^ 

3IQ. 
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tf  of  the  ufcal  cilettbtioMi 
lfudge»  Blr,  bit  khmtiOD,  t^ot 


I9I*     . 
Multiplyiog  gtaft  defcribed,  siA* 
Murdoch,  Mr,  ol^jea«  to  DoU 
•  food's  difcoverr^xi*^  '       ' 
Bfikfcovv  gUtftyColourt  exhibited 

by  tbin  platet  of,i4^ 
Mufchenbroek,  M'bit hypothe- 

fis  of  the  twiaUfaig  of  the  ftari, 

*'•  N.' 

Needles,  experiments  wieh»  t4$,  * 
146. 

Nnllie,  Sir  P^Ulf  improfss  te- 
lefcope^f79.  :   ' 

Kettieton»  Vrt  his  remarks  00 
the  refrsdiye  power  of  the 
atmcd^here,  x'.  ^  ^  ^^^ 
ufaal  odcnlattons  •  of  the 
heights  of  toonntaifls^  ib. 

Newtoo,  Sir  JCwc,-  his«fcove- 
rics,  tS— io»^o3^4S9*  "<^ 
cxperimecR^  is^^— iJ9*  he 
improves  the  tieleicope,  185— 
187.  hisrekfimfidrfiagletiribo 
with  two  eye#,  335;  his  theory 
of  the  colonn  of  the  Mlnbow, 

430— 47»* 
Kbltet,  Abbe,  his  ex|)erimSeiits 

with  bomiiig  minfic%  115, 

1x6. 
KoadiisSiderenspabliihed,  ijt. 

O. 
Ofajed-0a£R»,    improved^    93, 

99. 
Oljeds  appear  inverted  on  the 

retina  of  the  eye,  309.  yrtare 

Seen  upright,  3 10.  appearances 

of,  through  difieieot  media, 

345— 358- 
Obliquity  of  incidence,  phenp- 

mena  of,  105,  ft50,  S57---*sy9. 
OMenrator^,  portable,  198. 
Oil,  refradive  power  of,  18,  19. 
Oldenbnrgh,  Mr  Boyle's  letters 

to,  18,  i%Sf  xS7f  *o$. 
Opaque  bodies,  experiments  on 

the  relledioo  of  light  from, 

105-^109.  a  phenomenon  it- 

ii»e6Hng  one,  404. 
Optical  deceptions,  491—503 ; 

505. 
Optical  inftniments,  dilboveries 

of,  f63^^i5.defcribed,553^ 

6ti. 
Optic  Axis,  337* 
Optic  Nenre,  delciibed,  3xs*  it$ 

ufe,  3s6. 
Optics  defined,  x— 3.  Hiftory  of 

the  Sdencbi  4—4x5.  Theory, 

ai6^-^S3.  api^tted  td  natural 

pheooneua,  414— 5S3« 
•  '      .p.         *i  . 
Paper,  eftimake  of  lights  reflcAed 

ftiOIBi  f66|  lOii 
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PSifabolto   ^[Meulttm^  iflMnte4» 
•  190,  X9X. 

Ptirallel  tays^  focus  of,  <if  3« 
Farlietta,  Ariftotle^a  opinion  bf, 


66,  41fV 
Pecquet,  M.  hisanfwer  toM* 

Marriotte,  3x7. 
Penanitf  M«  his  opinion'  uf  ttut 

feat  of  vifion,  3x0.        "*  ^ 
Place,  apparent,  of  objeds,  hy- 
*  podketisit»^^c!diog,473'*-*504* 
Plane  glaCi,  defined,  488.  Laws 
'  df  refradion  in  plane  fiirfiMxs, 

a66-^7i.ob}easleeiilhr6ugh 
'  aplaoemadium,  3>5i»    . 
Planetir  mMe.lominoiisattheic 
hedges  thau  in  the  miAdle  of 
'*thefrdift8,'5304  > 

PlanO-GonvcKv  flat  ^  defined,  a89. 
Rafter,  quaatityof  light  fefledied 

from,  m6^  X06,  <xo^    ' 
PIsttes,  experiaKBts  with,  8af 

•"l«3-'«45-      '• 

PhAaich^' 'his  opinion  of  the 

moon's  ;iqfibifity^  dnring  an 

eelipfe,  518. 

Porta,  JmB;  his^coveria^  15, 

:*i%n  histhttorjr^thcisianbow; 

4»5-  •  ^ 

Portable  QUcr¥atory,>J98»  ^  *' 
Fbrterfield,  Dr,  his  theory  of 
'^•tflion,  ^ssi.   of  Uhe.  apparent 

diftanoe  of  objeds,  485,488^ 
* -494^  of  their  ▼ifible!flBotioir, 
500. 


phenoneoa  of,  154, 

•'   X554.  .--..      r.  -..    '     . 

ftieftley,  Dr,  his  hypothefis  of 
fifion,  3s»,  316. 

Primary  rainbow.  .-See  Rainbow. 

Pringle,  Sir  J.  qubted,  191.  • 

PriMeM  defcfibed,Aa,  190.  expe- 
riments>with,  93,  14,  a8,ii9, 
35»4I>103.  ; 

Ptolomy,  CL  wrote  a  treatiie  on 
Optics^  7*  and  aftronomiaQ 
refradions,  ib.  his  hypothefis 
of  ?ifion,8«  his  aeooont  of  tKe 
horizontal  moon,  xo» 

Pupil  of  the  eye,  deicribed,'3o8. 

Pur^blbidneis,  canfb  cip  330.   . 

Q- 

Quadrant, -refledingf  inTeoted, 
189. 

Quantity  of  light  refleded  from 
diff^rest  bodies,  99,  xoo,  xo6, 
ro8..  •^-   . 

Quick- fiver,  quantity  of  light  re- 
fleded from,  98,  xox,  xoa. 
R. 

Rainbow,  Vrtelnd'stheory  of  it, 
xa.  Ariftotle's  opinion  of  it, 
66.  phenomena  of  the,  4S4. 
hypothefes  refpeding  it,  tb. 

'  4S5*   fiff'diicoTery   of  the< 
cauier4a6i'  further  explained^ 
-  4«;-M^9* 


4S9 

Raiirfileo,  H  UeiiMPinliont  t  o8w 
Rationale  of  the  tcleicope,  m- 

oovefed,  X73* 
-Ray  of  light  defiotdi  aaa.    See 

Light  and  VifioD. 
Refleding  Telefoope,  S83, 57a— 

598. 
ReflediOQ  of  Ught^  diftovislea 

of  the,  65-^txt.  pbeaiomena. 

of  thie,  359*   ht(>otheles.re- 

Q>eaing  thte  eauft,'  36o-«^36f» 

Lawiof  lt^^6«'^395.  appear. 

antes  of  bodies  fiecn  by  it  from 
)  pbue-  fufiaces,  396,  397  (  and 

from  fpherical  dittos  .  S9t^ 

408/  •  ^  . 

Refradcd  Ray,  defined,  aaS. . 
Refradiog  TtMBopCfiM^'  57^ 

— 5^^  .. 
RefradioD  of  Ligh9,.-difooseriea 
/  ofthe,5— 64)cauiesandhiwa 

of  ity' as5^a7X.  by-fpheifeal 

furfiioe^  aya— a86.'  expert* 

meats  aaid  phoiatteaa,  409^ 

•  '4«3-  •        '*   '-• 

Refrangibiiity,  ra^  of  Ught  hare 

'  •  difiSsrent  degrees^  vi^,  S9, 3o> 

Reldv  llhryhiadifiBOvtiaes,  i6a.. 

-his  theory  of  fiHgle  fifieo  with 

two  eyes,  338.  ^ 

IUiye,llp,  Juyrwret'teltiBope^ 
•*^t79*  '     V-*  ••  -•    . 
Repulfife  Force.    See  Forces. 
RethuKif  theeyc^  deisrifaed^  3ofi 
^  seoeraUy  fuppoied  to  'lie  the 
'  leatof  vifioB,  ibr^3t4.  neir 

hypothefis,  experiments,  and 

arguments^  9x5— ^y. 
Rheita,  F«*Ms  difoowiss»  syy. 
Robios,*  M.  vsfutes  Dr  Smithra 
'    hypothefis,  48a.      ^    <  • 
Robaulli  M.  quoted,  xsS. . 
Rowuitag,  Mr,  hisaccQuat  of  the 

chief  theories  of  lefledlQi^ 

36x. 
Royal   Academy;   eo^wimeota 

taadehj  the;*%%r»5rBM$* 
'Royal  Society,expertmentamade 

•    by  the^  x8^^o,  aa<^4* 
.  .1$.  ,   . 

-Sjftum^s  ring  firft  obfened,  xya. 
■his  fatellites  dilcoTered,<  X78« 
his  diametce^  953.'  ao  expe* 
'  riment  propofed-  and  dilco* 
very  expeded,.  seceding  hia 
ring,  lb.  .  :  .      . 

cSchdoei^  M.  hls^cspsriments  and 
difcoreries,  159,  X7a.  . 

Sclerotica,  defcribed,  308. 

Secondary  Rainbow.   See  Rain- 
bow. 

Seneca,  his  ophiion  of  Ught,  and 
its  coloifT^  5. 

Shadows,  bordered  with  cdkmrs, 
"  "  130.  blue  and  gieen,  obienrcd, 

>  '^09.    hypothefes  refpeding 
themt  5f o^p^ts, .  ■ 

^ort. 
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Sbort-fightedne(s»  caufe  and  ve- 

'  Stiver,  quantity  oC  Uglit  r^fleOed 

Simple  light  defined,  4x5. 
9i^.lf\toih'^tk.  tw0  cy«% 

bypQiheiipt  tl>;«GC011Dt  fOTt  335 

Sky,  QQftqBLvi^ci  Unb,  aoipptical 
:d«cepti6oi  jcr^^  ^earplaimlb  tb. 
'^sor*  ic*lb»0f  the  blue  co- 
loorof  tbcb  5o§«  pbenoafQia 

^k,  ^fl0r«T5t^i    '      .    ..     4. 

Smith,  C&b,  attempts  to  Un- 
provc  tbe.tltUfciqpdi  IfTb  .. 

iRitlw  <Dr»  «nrMa  f  4tii«MeMh 

fleding  microfcope,  M]D».iut 

.<€9p«riKteQl/<l|i  f  iftcWjilfc  lOtti 

jca»  40  BpriBQr]Eftl*)»>ktoW7« 

V  481;  hitAietfapdof  jiidgi%of 

•  -^loioik.of.tiMlfpAtec.ol.iMie 

iy,  50S.   big  theory  .9€  ir- 

'.vm!^mj4  ^^^  <ifaroiigti 

.  ck>u4a»*|Eir-^5a9;o{tbe;iJlu- 
niiutioMflhceaitK'fdluuAMI 

'  .5i8irn5t3«:,.hii'  eftiaaie  oC  the 
light  of  the  moon>533»    .''  t  ' 

JBdihit;,  BrcMEftf.  W0lebf«}i« 
difcovert  the  law  of  refra^ion 
a4.        \  ..  ,.-     ."■  :t 

ftu^ww  praieA  tO'liaffe  ao.aative 
light^75Lf»i  <! 

Smp  .aid'-water* .  ^okinca .  efthi- 

vbit^b9DMU>le9lrf,8^,    T 

Solar  mifN>fe€f«9|  axi.  ita  mag- 

mtyuigP^var^Jf^*-  ^  f  ' 
Specific  ttlodty  drfificd,i«4j«  ; 
Speaacles,  firil^qt  €^  1^3.  the 

invesfei^Q  af«  mfcribed.td  4i(l- 

faent  peribM|}  |64-^6v.  ;l 
Spiaif  ilkfexudcr^.  kia  invention, 

x64. 
dpintcfi'Wincf  acihadlve  pofwttp 

o&  S9m  n0tjQa6ly;firfld,  tx6. 
^oaaon  fche  fim^  ^rtt  c^iervcd, 
.     z7ftAvifibiAitj»ofrpotaiaDdlaie8 

compared,  jj^i,  33a,  334. 
Sim,  birfttthtfctfrefpeaiafftbe 

twiokliag  Ad.  \tuBf  ^  tj..  ac- 
^  coiMiled  far,  ^  6or<^3.  ftfme 
/    of  them  chatigfl  cx>l6«r|  644  vi- 

fible  iodi^light  at  tfae  Wtom 

of  a  pit,  86.  velocity  of  their 
^   lifht^iiulaotfiiatc^  thtfottp 


a   F/  t    5    C,   UD 

Reafon  of  his  apparei»tlyr  g^s^t- 

er  fixe  wHeiv.  near  {ki^^Q^fpftf^ 
>  ;8..0iorKlUx]BiaouBg,t^thQpajQ[ti:ej 

of  his  diik,  than  in  it9'«xtreqii- 
.  ties^  550*  eAimate  oi  Uhi  Ught>. 

ib.— 534. 
Siiriaifits,  iifihancal,  refadioB  bf^ 

a7a— 184* . « 
,  .    ='     -T. 
XcWmh^fs*  M.  hi^-diftuiaioa 

fiitheciinieaofray«»544,  -. 
TetaTtoiiei  inrented*  .i65*  the 

difcoaaary  ateribed.  to  .ditfetent 

perfoii%  .ibc<-i69» .  i«ipa(»vad, 

'  a^*  #»»  «'-^40  J  .44Tr-^9  »  Sii 

.056.  afov-^t^;  iStf'-**'!^  598. 

chief  efieasof-it^.i^a^^ba  lcr>- 
.'.aeftriaN;  i>5  9  CMtaw,  19^1 
i^^bioflewlaurf  1771  *  34a*!  >rtfi«6tt' 

ingj  i83»578— 58ai^t»e(kaitg, 

ri8|^59a— 5^5  aerial,  i«t< 

equatorial,  198.  ^'Bolloiid's 

•^  |S8^5ffj  Ncwtiinjaihf' ffai 

1 :593.;..Greggriao,  594$  ^««its 

of  telefcopea  and  nictoCbopea 

TbMtDiatBS,  apcriflluniU  .vtth, 

8a«  .?Ai^ 

Tlapatatlit   €iipaibactetfo,wiiH 

'•   W-    •       -i   ••-     •■•'' i 

Torres  -T.  D^>  his  mw>^«nt 
-  •<!»  !■      •«  I  uit 

fToMDctllsaft'iVanitxnip  evyfri- 

ment  with  a,  ar.     ^ «-.  ,r.  • , 
Tour,  M*  B^-^^hi^  hypotkaA 

and  experiments,  X49^]5a» 
'..  S40»  .  .  •  =  -i  -••  .'  ..i 
Toomteres,  M.  I>e,t.  aSifts 
.v.davait  In  hia  experimeoni, 

43--  ; '  V 
IVanfpa^sftfr Bodiea  aliwaya.n- 
<,il^  (im^  light,  559» 
Twinkling.    See  Stara. 
.  -  .    U,V.       ♦    .     -I 

.Varisti«iia  of  the  light  of  the  ftin, 

aaoom  and  planets  5301 
.¥efaxity  of  light,  .saa.  .Specific, 

a45«  that  of  the  W  aod  ftars, 
.'  the  ftflne,  «55. 
VencQ!^  Senate  of,rewarda  GaA- 

leo,  X70.  • 
.  VeMce  GW^  rt&aAM  powtr 

of,  37. 
Veous,'  fometimta  obierved  to 
.  .twinkle,    6x.    clmv^    ^^ 

phaies  like  the  moon^  173^ 


VerufamTKid.*  "^ee  Bacon. 
yiable^iPbfe^   ho^l^  to  judfse 
if  they  be  in  motion  or  at  x^, 

YiW>t  jdifiowea  concerning, 
X5S— i6t.d^iory  of,3p7,  311. 
moaei;'^.  ,^a-'3r4*  hypo- 
thefaa  aa>oihe  feat  of»  3x5— 
JX9*  .aipenaienta  and  arga- 
menta  re^peAiog  iu  320—317.' 
oiftindion)  of  Tinbn,  318— 
330.  experimtats  and  theories 
*  <«*?*iW  it.*  .3^—344*.  de- 
oeptionSf  3429  343*  various 
app^niays  .through  di£ferea| 
media,  345— SS^canfea  of  in- 

,  diftina  and  fsJlaaiqua  ¥16091 
473.r-|«4f      •%;-.., 

Vifiialba(ai337;^  ^ 

Vilellio»  hia^  dilccrvcriea,  ot  xa. 
bisaccoMDtoC  iaiiges  leea  ia 
the  air,  H3.. 

ViCreoiif  hu^moar  deicribed»  3x0* 

Uodidatmi '  ^  lElaftir. 
W* 

Walther*  ||,,bi^  <K(coWriea,  9. 

Water,  cefr^^pD  o^  meaToned, 

.  I8».I0».3(^  .qwmlity.af  light 
refieded  from,  9,8,  99,  expe- 

Mmtm..<m.:  itt  aoo^  xqi, 

.  iV>3ii:.tiNl.Jieat  of»  10  deep 
-  lakes,  decreafes  downwards 

^ells,  Dr,  hi^^  theory  of  lingle 

villf^vtor  two  eyei^^^y,  32^. 

344*  of  the  appeal^c|ea  of 

..io^^  ftmithroB^h  variona 

.  .media,  34^  ^tfteu:  appasedt 

lilo(i<oi4iQA»|Of^  oC.g;iuidiiiefs, 

.  50*.   •  •  .;**-.  .  • . 

Wbitenefs,  Mr  Boyle's  «zperi« 
meat^-oAy  ^ix  ?6^ 

WilloB, .  Mcir  improves  micro- 
rcapeSftao4»  gAajteft  magaifigr 
io  hia  Qn^STS* 

Woodward,  Dr,  pre&ots  ao  an- 
cient .burning  glafr  to  the  Uni- 

«..  verfiAy  of  C(^mdge,  6. 

YellowHnaUl^  raysy  &c.  4x5- 
.     Z. 

Zeiher^  M«  bi>  experimtats  od 
refradion,  48.  on  the  compo- 
fitioo  of  ^)aftr  4^*-5S* 

Zenith,  |he.9|0Qii  a|meara  near«k 
eft»  ID  the,  ta. 


OPT 


OPT 


*  QPTUI4€Y.s./[^aM/^/*Lat.l  NobiKtyf  font  mixture  betwixt  jnomucbyf  ^^i^mmjfg  ^od 
body  of  noMcfc.  "^ip  thiabtgh  cdort  of  pariiaaMut   dwaoctacy^  JkmA 
theniaa  ra» oo-otdtualioo  of  power*  awbok^       QFTIHATES^ODeof  thedMfiooaoClboRo* 
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I  people,  oppofed  to  fopvlams. 
m  fuppofters  of  the  dignity  of  the  chief  iiugif- 
tnte»  and  pronoters  of  the  grandear  of  the  ftate, 
who  cared  not  if  the  inferior  memfaert  foffmd» 
ptotided  the  commanding  powers  were  advanced  3 
whereat  the  popnlares  boldly  ftood  up  for  the 
rights  of  the  people,  pleaded  for  Urgcr  privileges, 
and  laboured  to  bring  matters  nearer  to^  a  level. 
In  lbort»  they  refembled  the  court  and  country 
partiee  of  Britain.  TuUy  fays,  that  the  optiniates 
were  the  beft  citizens,  who  wiihed  to  deferve  the 
approbation  of  the  better  fort;  and  that  the  po- 
puUrea  courted  the  favour  of  the  populate,  not 
ib  much  confidering  what  was  rieht,  as  what 
would  pleafe  the  people,  and  grati^  their  own 
thirft  or  vain  glory  and  empty  applaufe. 

OPTIMISM.  «./  [t^timtuf  beft,Lat.]  the  doc- 
trime  of  the  Optimists,  that  ^  Whatever  x/,  is 
rigkt'^  and  that  «•  Allthat  happens  is /or  the  hefi^ 
^^ro!imr^sCamdidiu. 

OPTIMIST, «./  Onewho  believes  in  Opti- 
mism. 

Theftate 


♦  OPTIMrry.  »/  [from  iftimm,'] 
ofb^rbei. 

OPTI6,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  an  af- 
fiftam  or  lieutenant  to  every  centurion ;  fo  called 
becaofe  he  was  the  choice  or  optkm  of  the  centu- 
rfcm  hi  later  times :  at  firft,  however,  he  had  been 
cbofim  by  the  tribune,  or  chief  commander  of  the 
legion.  Theie  optionee  are  alfo  fometimes  called 
svccEKTuaJOMBs  and  TBRGiDuCToaas ;  the  iaft 
name  was  given  them  becaufe  tbeff  poft  was  in  the 
rear  of  the  company.  Some  anthors  mentionyif^- 
optionejf  or  fubiieuteoants.  Optiones  were  not 
peculiar  to  the  camp,  but  were  alfo  ufed  in  a  va- 
riety of  other  offices  of  life. 

(i.)  *  OPTION.  II. /.  loj^iof  Lat.l  Choice  j 
eledioOi— He  decrees  to  puniih  their  contumacy 
finally,  by  affigning  them  their  own  opHanj.  Ham" 
M0W,r— Traufplantation  muft  proceed  from  the  op- 
iiw  of  th^  people,  elfe  it  founds  like  an  eulei  Jla< 
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They  were  ^,  and  in wafd  nmrmur  that  it  was  no<  greafef ,  l# 
dttd  untemented*  Qavendm.^1^  had  bceq  a  per-' 
foD,  not  only  of  great  9fuUruy^  bnt  authority^  A$* 

There  in  full  opidenti  a  bankef  dweK, 
Who  all  the  joys  and  pangs  of  riches  felt,  tvi^^ 

*  OPULENT.  tf^\  \opde»U  Pr.  tfvkmtm^  Lat.> 
Rich;  wealthy;  affluent.— He  made  him  hit  ally^ 
and  provoked  a  mighty  and  opukm  king  by  an  of<* 
fenfive  war  ia  his  quarrel.  &£««•— To  begittwittt 
the  fuppofed  policy  of  gratifying  only  the  rich  awl 
opyUtttn  Sowth. 

•  OPULENTLY,  adv.  {from  opuimk^l  McU^p 
with  fplendour. 

OPUNTI A,  the  prickly  pear  tree,  a  4)ecie*  of 
cadus ;  fee  Cactus,  The  fhiit  of  the  opuntia  it 
remarkable  for  colouring  the  juices  of  living  ani- 
mals, though  it  appears  not  to  be  poifonous  or 
even  hurtful  to  the  bodv.  In  a  letter  mmrGharki^ 
town  in  S.  Caiolina,  inserted  in  the  50th  voUof  the 
Pkiio/:  TranJ.  the  autiior  writes  thus:— ^  As  you 
defired,  I  have  tried  the  efleas  of  the  prickly  pear 
in  clearing  the  urine.  I  went  down  to  one  os  thtt 
tflands,  and  gathered  fome  of  the  fruit,  and  gave 
4  pears  to  a  child  of  3  years  of  age,  and  fix  to  one 
of  5.  The  next  moraing  I  examined  the  urine  of 
both,  and  it  appesued  of  a  very  lively  red  colour^ 
as  if  tart  wine  had  been  mixed  with  water.  I  gave 
likewife  fix  pears  to  a  negfo  wench,  whb  i^aa 
fuckHng  an  iniant,  and  ftridly  forbade  her  to  put 
the  child  to  her  breafl  for  6  or  gliours ;  and  then 
taking  fome  of  her  milk  in  a  tc««ci^  and  fetting 
it  by  for  fome  hours,  the  cteam  had  a  raddiih 
luftre,  though  it  was  very  foint."  He  adds.  Chat* 
the  prickly  pear  grows  in  great  abundance  abour* 
Carolina ;  and  that  the  cochineal  iofedtaie  fonn^ 
upon  it,  though  no  attempt  has  yet  been.made  to 
cure  them  for  ufe  as  the  Spaniards  do. 

OQUENDO,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  prosincor 
of  Alava ;  5  miles  SB.  of  Orduna. 

(I,  I.)  *  OR.  cwnjimB.  [others  Saxon.]  ,  i.  A  dlf* 


<v«.^ Which  of  thefe  two  rewards  we  will  receive,  jundive  particle,  naarkinc  diftributioo,  and  fome* 


he  hath  left  to  our  ^ofi.  Smallridge. 

(»•)  OpTioif,  in  ecclefiaftical  polity.  When  a 
new  fuffiragan  bifliop  is  confecrated,  the  archbi- 
Jhop  of  the  province,  by  a  cuftomary  prero«atf  ve, 
clainu  the  collation  of  the  firft  vacant  benefice,  or 
dignity,  in  that  fee,  according  as  he  ihall  cfaoofe ; 
which  choice  is  called  the  archbiihop's  9ption. 
But  if  the  btihop  dies,  or  is  tranflated,  before  the 
incumbent  of  the  promotion  cholen  by  the  arch- 
bifiipp  die  or  be  removed,  it  is  generally  fuppofed 
that  the  option  is  void ;  as  the  gra»iter,  finglv  and 
by  himfelf,  could  not  convey  any  right  or  title  be- 
yond the  term  of  his  continuance  in  that  fee.  And- 
if  the  ai«fabtfhcn>  dies  before  the'  voidance  halp- 
pen,  the  right  of  filling  up  the  vacancy  (hall  go  to 
his  executors  or  adminiftrators. 

OPTIONAL,  adj.  in  one's  option ;  free  to  be 
chofen,  orrefufed. 

OPTO*KtLTBKA4,  a  town  of  Chtnefe Tartary. 
Loo.  110.  40.  £.  Ferro.    Lat.  44.  8.  N. 

•OP0LENCE.>  n.  /  [opulence,  "Pr.  opuienthf' 

•  OPOLENCy.  5  Latin.]  Weahh ;  ri(ihes ;  af- 
floence. — It  muft  be  a  difcovery  of  the  infinite 
flatteries  that  follow  youth  and  ofitlency.  Shak. 
rimov.^— After  eight  years  fpcnt  in  outward  opvlerh 

Tot.  XVL  PafcT  II. 


timet  oppofitiou.— inquire '  what  the  aacienti 
thought  conoeraingthis  worid,  whether  it  was  to. 
pMifh^rno^  whetfaertobedeftrojrcdortoftaod. 
eternally?  Jl«rw#**-  ,'•.'• 

He  my  mufe^s  homlige  Aoukl  receive^ 
If  I'cottld  write,  0^  Hoiks  cotfM  forgfvc  Ganh. 
-^By  hitenfeftttdy,  ^r  application  tobofinefr  that 
feq«^s  mtle  aaion,  the  digtftlOQ  of  foods  will 
foofi^  proceed  moiv  flowly;  BAi#lMf0r«r^Ev«ry. 
thing  that  can  b«  divided  bf  the  mind  into  two 
or  moi«  ideas,  is  cidled  complex.  VTatu^  Lt^c, 
a; 'It  cotrefponds  to  <M«r/  lie  muft  ettker  fall  dr 
fly.— At  Venice  f ou  may  go  to  any  boufe  either' 
by  land  0r  water.^^ii^.  3.  It  fometimes,  but 
rather  inelegantly,  ftands  for  W/A^i** 

For  thy  vaft  bounties  am  fo  numberiefs. 

That  them  or  to  conceal,  or  elfe  to  tell, 

Is  equally  impolBble.  •  Cowieyp 

4.  Or  is  fometimes  redundant,  but  is  then  more 

properly  omitted.    How  great  foever  the  fins  of 

any  Unreformted  perfon  are,  Chrift  died  for  him  be» 

caufe  he  died  for  alt ;  only  he  muft  reform  or  fof-^ 

fiike  his  fins,  or  elfe  he  ftiaA  never  receive'  benefit 

of  his  death.    Hammemi,    5.  [Or»  or  ^rr/,  Sai.} 

Before;  or  evert  «•  befiite  ' e-Oer.    Obfolett.    Or 

Kkk      _^         .  we 
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tr«  .gn  to  the  declaration  of  this  pfalm,  it  (hall 
be  couvenient  tb  ihew  who  did  write  thi&  pfi^m. 

Good  men's  lives  .      . . 

Expire  before  the  flowers  in  tbeir  ciips»    / 

Dying  or  erethtf  iicken.  Shak,  MacheVu 

■r-J-earn  before  IhoUvfpealc,  and^ufe'phyfifck  or 
<Tyr-thou  be  {ick»    Eccius.  \v\i\,  ig,     • 

(lO-  Or.  See  remarks  on  ^he  abulv*  of  tbi«  word, 
under  LiiNGUAGe#  &»?.  VIIIi^NsiYHER,  J.  »; 
;fad>NoR)  J  a. 

(Tt.  i.)  ♦  Or.  »./.  [French.]  Gold.  A  term 
of'beraldry^—  -     > 

The  fliow'ry  arch 

With  lifted  colours  gny, 'or,  azure,  guler, 
«  Delights  andpuz£{e8  the  bt^ioiders  cye$.  Philips* 
'(•ii.)  OR^.the  French  vord  for  goldi,  by  which 
this  metaLisrxprefled  in  heraldry.  In  engraving 
it  ii. denoted  by  fm<ill  points  all  over  the  held  or 
beicringi  Jt  may  .be  Cuppofed  to  figpify  of  itfelf, 
f^efHfr^Jt^'i  fplmdor,  dr  folidlty ;  according  to  G. 
J^ei^h,  if  it  is  kronnpounded  with  Gules^  it  ligoi«, 
fiesi  iSotwa^e ;  .j^fcttrr,  Truft  ;  ^«r^  Joy.;  PHr^^ 
^arvr' Ohacity  ;tand  Sd^i^,  Conftancy. 

(\\\s  il)  OR,,in  geography,  a  river  of  Englandy 
in  Suffolk,  wbich'jru»«  into  the. German  Ocean,  a 
littlel>elow  Orfdrd. 

^<'».)iOjR>  a  lake  ofi.NOflrway,'in  Aggerhuus,  36 
miles  N.vf  Chriftiimta. 

(^.)  Or,  Ca^e^  a  cape  of  Nova  Scotia  N.  -of 
Mtnas.  ..    :  lo  .v  • 

(f.)  ORA,  in  antiquity;  wa»aterm  equiralent  to 
an  ounce  f  but  it  haabeeo  much  debated  among  an- 
tk^uarieBywbether  theona.was  ax:oin,  or  only  mo*. 
nvfjtbi  acaoattl«i.  Dr^HiGkes'iaye,  that  the  mode. 
afredtoQing  money. by  marka  and  oras  was  never 
ktfoWA.in. England  tiU  after  the  Danifli  inv^Cona  ; 
and  from  the  oJd  numro.uJai:y  eftimatesamodg  the 
prindpaLOothic  ftaterupon  the  Baltic,  it  appears, 
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Sangiacat^  72  mika  SE.  of  Serajo,  and  97  S6W« 
of  &l|rrade. 

.  ((U}  *  Orach. a./  [atriplex]  A  plant.  There 
are  13  fpccies ;' garden.  ararA  wag  cultivated  as  a 
culinary  herb,  and  ufed  as  fpinach>  though  it  ia 
not  generally  liked  by  theEnglifhybutfttlleileem- 
ed  by  the  French.  Miller. 

(v)  Orach..  See  Atriplex. 

(.4.)  Orach,  Bf?RRY.BEAaiNC3.    See  Blitum. 

(5.) Orach, Creeping  shrubby.   SccAtra* 

PffAXIS. 

(6.)  Orach,  Wji^d.  .  SeeCHEuoPOluuM. 

ORACHAU,a  lake  of  Silefia,  in  Glogau. 

(i.)  ORACLE.  »./.  [ortfr/r,  Fr.©rflr«/a»r,Lat.] 
I.  Something  delivered  by  fup<*rnatuxai  wilaom. 
— The  main  principle,  wbereuppn  our  belief  of  all 
things  therein  contamed  dependetb,  is,  that  the 
fcripturrs  arc  the  oracles  of  God  himfelf,  HooMfr. 
a.  The  place  where,  or  perfon  of  whom  the  de- 
terminations of  heaven  are  enquired. — 

,  Why,  by  iht  verities  on  thee  made  good. 

May  they  not  be  n?.y  oracles  as  well, 

And  fet  me  «p  inbiope  ?  SkaJt^  M^cketb, 

God  hath  now  fent  his  living  oracle 

Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will,/  .;  : 

And  ferds  his  fpirit  of  truth  henceforth  to  dwells 

In  pious  hearts,  an  inward  oracle.  Milton. 

3*  Any  perfon  or  place  where  certain  dectfione  are 
obtained.*^ 

There  mighty  nations  fhall  enquire  their 
doom. 

The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come*  Pope* 
4.  One  famed  for  wifdom  ;  one  w^hofe  determina- 
tions are  not-to  be  difputed- 
-  (ft.)  Oracle,  in  facred  hiftory,  is  fometimea 
ufed  for  the  mercy- feat,  or  the  cover  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant ;  and  by  others  It  is  taken  for  the 
fan^uapy,  or  for  the  rpoft.holy  place*  wherein  the 
ark  was  depofited.     Among  the  Jews._wc   may 


that  the  ora  and  foltdus  were.fynonymous  terjnSfy  diilinguiih  feveral  forts  of  tm/ ofacles.    They  had 


add  that  the  xaz  was  the  Sth  part  of  the  m^» 
Foam  feveral  Danifli:  laws,  it  likewife  appears^ 
that  the  DaJaiAi  ora^  derived  by  corruption  frqvti 
atO-iuSf  was  thefame  as  the  Prank  folidus  of  ixA,, 
Ara-^Mighttheora-wa^  jr^fi^i'ded  asjhe  vkcia 


firft  oracles  that  were  delivered  'vt'va  voces  as 
wh^n  God  fpake  to  Mfjfes  face  to  face,  as  one 
friend  fpeaks  to  anol;her,  (Numb.xii.  g.)  2.  Fro- 
ph^ical  dreams  ix^nt  by  God:  a^the  dreams 
which  God  Tent  .to  Jofeph,  and  which  foretold 


or  unit,  by  which  the  Danifh  mark  Wfts  diyidfyis^  his  future  gr^a(f?4}fs,  (Cen.  xxxvii.  5,  6.)    3.  Vi« 


and  in  DoomiiJ&y  -bC^ok  ibe  ora  is  vf«d  fqi:  the 
aiince,j  QiMh«  itth  pan'ofthe^  nummulary  Saxon 
nodnd,'  and  ttierijthof  th((tcom;w6rcial :  as  a(G<rin, 
if  was  an  aureus^or  the  Frank  (olidus  of  »d.  Th«re: 
was  another  oTa  mcntic^ed  m  Uierollf^of  th^  ^7th. 
(^  Henry. ni.  the  v^ltie  of  *whicl|  wa«  i6,pence; 
and  ttli^ was'proba^yid^riveii'  from  febe  half  man^ 
cus  ofthe  Saxdns.  -j^^bk^all  appearaace,  jwaa 
tbeoiiginalof  thefe  (waovfiSf;  .^  thfzfrc  were  np 
darJi  of: that  period,- to  which  thj^  two  denomi- 
nations of  money  of  16  and  i%  pence  can  poiiibly. 
be  afcribed^  The  same  ora  diftinguifbes  the  gold 
coins  in  feverak  parts^f  Europe  to  thi^  day.  The 
Fortuffoefe  moidore  is  nothing  elfe  but  moeda  d^orof 
from  the  Latin,  moneta  deeturo;  the  French  Lotas,, 
d^ores  come  from  the.  f^me  ufe  of  the  word,  and 
owe  their  appellation  t»  the  ora*     See  ClarJU  on 

.(s.)  Ora,  an  ancient  towar  of  India,  which  was 
taken  by  Alexander  the  Qt^U 

ORABY,  a  town  of  ^Sweden,  in  Schonen. 
Ci.)  ORACH)  a  towQ  of  Bofuia^  capital  of  a 


iions ;  as  when  a:prophct  in  an  ecftafy,  being  nei* 
ther  properly  aHeep  nor  awake,  bad  fupernatural 
revelations.  (Gen.  xv.z.  xlvi.  i.)  4.  The  oracle 
of  Urim  and  Thvm mi m,  which  was  accompa* 
nied  with  the  ephpd  or  )he  peroral  worn  by  the 
bigh-pricA,  an4  which  God  had  endued  with  the 
giftof.foretelling  |hinga  to  come,  (Numb.xii.  6. 
Jo^l  ii.  %S.)  fhu  i^an^er  of  enquirii\g  ,of  the 
Lorfi  was  often^m^euf^  oO  from  Jolhua's  time 
tothe  eredtioi\  of  the,  temple  at  Jerufalea^  Fifth- 
ly, After  the  building  of  the  temple„4hey  gene- 
rally confulted  the  prophets,  who  were  frequent 
ia*Judah  and  Ifrael.  From  Haggai,  Zocharnh, 
and  Malachi,  who  are  the  laft  of  the  prophets  that 
have  any  of  their  writings  remaining,  the  Jews 
pretend  that  God  gave  them  what  they  call  Bath- 
KOXy  the  daughter  olf  the  voice,  which  was  a  fuper.> 
natural  manifeftation  of  the  will  of  God,  perform- 
ed either  by  a  ftrong  infpiration  or  internal  voice, 
or  elfe  by  a  fenfible  and  external  volce^  :which  was 
heard  by  a  number  of  perfoas  fufiicient  to  bear 
teftimony  of  it.    For  examplci  fuch  was  the  voice 

thai 
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that  was  beard  at  the  baptifm  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
(Mattb.  ill.  17.J  The  fcripture  affords  us  exam- 
ples likewife  of  profane  oracles.  Balaam i  at  the 
inftigation  of  his  own  fpirit,  and  urged  on  by  his 
avarice,  fearing  to  lofe  the  rec6n\penfe  that  he 
was  promifed  by  Balak  king  of  the  Moabites, 
fuggefts  a  diabolical  expedient  to  this  prince,  of 
making  the  Ifraeiites  fall  into  idolatry  and  fortfi- 
cation  (Numb.  xxiv.  14.  xxxi.  i6.%  by  which  he 
affures  him  of  a  certain  viftory,  or  at  leaft  erf  con- 
fiderable  advantage  againft  the  people- of  (5od. 
See  alfo  i  Kings  xxii.  31,  &c.  The  dialogue  there 
recorded  proves  two  things ;  firfiy  that  the  devil 
could  do  nothing  by  his  own  pjower;-and,  ^dly^ 
that  with  the  permiilion  of  God,  he  could  infpire 
the  falfe  prophets,  forcerers,  and  magicians,  and 
make  them  deliver  falfe  oracles. 

(3.}  Okacle,  among  the  heathens,  was  the  an- 
fwer,  which  the  gods  were  fuppofed  to  give  to 
thofe  who  confulted  them  upon  any  affair  of  \m^ 
portance.  The  credit  of  oracles  was  fo  great, 
that  in  all  doubts  and  dirputes  their  determina- 
tions were  held  facred  and  inviolable:  whence 
vafl  numbers  flocked  to  them  for  advice ;  and  nO 
bufinefs  of  importance  was  undertaken,  fcard^  any 
peace  concluded,  any  war  waged,  or  any  new 
form  of  government  inftituted,  without  the  advice 
and  approbation  of  fome  oracle.  The  anfwere 
were  given  by  the  priefl  or  prieftefs  of  the  god 
who  was  confulted ;  and  generally  expreffed  in 
fucb  dark  and  ambiguous  phrafes  as  might  be 
eafily  wrefted  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  oracle 
whatever  was  the  event.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to 
be  woddered  at,  that  the  priefts  who  delivered 
them  were  in  the  higheft  credit  and  eftecm,  and 
that  they  managed  this  reputation  fo  as  greatly  to 
promote  their  own  advantage:  They  accordingly 
allowed  no  man  to  confuit  the  gods,  before  he 
had  offered*  coftly  facrifices,  and  made  rich  pre- 
fcnts  to  them.  And  to  keep  up  the  veneration 
for  their  oracles^  and  to  prevent  their  being  taken 
unprepared,  they  admitted  perfons  to  confuit  the 
gcds  only  at  certain  dated  times ;  and  fometimes 
tht7  were  fo  cautious,  that  tlicgreatefl  perfonages 
could  obtain  noanfwer  at  all. 

(4.^  Oracles,  famous  ahcient.  The  moft 
ancient  oracle  wasthat  of  Dodona  (fee  Dodona); 
but  the  Ihoft  famous  was  that  of  Delphi,  to  which 
article  we  alfo  refer  for  further  particulars  on  this 
fubjed,  fo  famous  in  Pagan  antiquity.  Another 
celebrated  one  was  Jhe  oracle  of  Trophoniup,  in 
the  netghl>Gurhood  of  Lcbadra,  a  city  of  Bcco- 
tia,  which  was  held  in  high  eflimation.  It  re* 
cei*ed-its  name  from  Trophonius,  brother  of  A- 
gamedeSf'who  lived  ioa  fubtcrraneous  dweJIing 
near  Lcbadia,  and  pretended  to  the  faculty  of 
foretelling  fntu/fe  events.  •  He  died  in  his  cave, 
and  was  deified  as  an  oracular  god.  This  oracle 
owed  its  reputation  to  one  fiaon*.  Thofe  who  re- 
paired to  this  cave  for -information,  were  required 
to  offer  oertatA^facngces,  to  aiioiot  themfelves 
with  OB,  and  to- bathe  iti  a  certain  river :  They 
were  then  clothed  in  a  Knen  robe,  took  a  honey- 
ed cake  in  their  hands,' and  deArended  into  the 
fabterraneous  cliamber 4>y  «  narroW  pafTage.  Here 
it  was  that  /uturity  was  unfolded  to  them,  either 
by  w[ioD8  '€ir  VKtraordinary  founds.    The  retnra 
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from  the  cave  was  by  the  fame  paiTage,  i>ut  tlye 
perfons  confulting  were  obliged  to  walk  back- 
wards. They  generally  came  out  aftoniihed,  me- 
lancholy, and  dejected;  hence  the  proverb,  Bif 
T>f0fim;/cijKflrv7ivt«r.  The  pHefts  on  their  rctum 
placed  them  on  an  elevated  feat,  called. MryS^ 
of  Mnemofyne^  where  an  account  was  taken  of 
what  they  had  feen  and  heard.  They  were  then 
conduaed  to  the  chapel  of  good  Genius  by  their 
companions,  where,  by  degrees,  they  recovered 
their  ufual  compofure  and  cheerfulnefs.  Befides 
thefe  three  principal  oracles  of  Greece,  that  of 
Amphiaraus,  at  Oropius  in  Attica,  was  famous. . 
It  was  fo  called  from  Amphiaraus,  the  fon  of  Oi- 
cleus,  a  man  ikilled  in  magic,  the  interpretation 
of  dreams,  &c.  and  who  after  his  death  was  dei* 
fied  and  delivered  oracles  in  a  temple  ereded  to 
hisdivinity.  (See Amphiaraus.)  Theywhoap. 
plied  to  him  for  information^were'to  purify  them- 
felves, ofter  facrifice,  faft  94  hours,  abilam  from 
wine  two  days,  and  xaSMk  an  offering  of  a  rani 
to  Amphiaraus ;  on  the  fkin  of  which  they  were 
to  fleep,  and  fee  their  dcfliny  in  a  dream.  Near 
the  temple  was  Amphiarkus's  fountain,  which  was 
facred,  and  the  waters  (rf  it  forbidden  to  be  ufed 
for  ordinary  purpofes.  At  Dfelds  atfo  there  was 
an  oracle  of  the  Delian  Apollo:  in  Milefia  was 
that  of  the  Braridhidac,  with  others  of  lefs  note, 
fuch  as  that  of  the  Camps  kt  Lacedxmon,  that  of 
Nabarcha,  and  thofe  of  Chryfopolis,  Claros  in 
lonia,  Mallos,  Patarea,  Pelta,  Phafellides,  Sinope, 
Orpheus's  head,  &c.  Though  the  Romans  con- 
fulted the  Grecian  oracles  upon  many  occafions, 
and  had  few  oracles  in  their  own  country ;  yet 
we  muft  not  omit  mentioning  the  Cumaean  ora- 
cles, which,  were  delivered  by  the  Sibyl  of  Cumsc. 
For  an  account  of  the  Sibyls,  fee  the  article  Si- 
byl. See  alfo  DAEMON  and  DEMONIAC.  Of  the 
oracles  of  falfe  gods,  there  was  a  far  greater  num- 
ber than  our  limits  permit  OS  to  enumerate. 

(5.)  Oracles,  Traditiohs,aiidA»guiieiit8 
AS  TO  THE  .Cessatiom  OF.  It  bas.  been  gene^ 
rally  held  by  the  early  writers  in  the  Chriltian 
chtirch,  that  oracles  ceafed  at  the  bjrth  of  Jefus 
Chrift :  Yet  fome  have  endeavoured  to  maintain 
the  contrary,  by  (bowing  that  they  wipup  in  being 
in  the  days  of  Jalian,  commonly  called  the  Apof- 
taUy  and  that  this  emperor  bimfelf  confulted  them; 
nay,  farther,  fay  they,  hiftory  makes  mention  of 
feveral  laws  publiihed  by  the  Cbriftian  emperors, 
Theodofius,  Gratian,  and  Valentinian,  to  puniih 
perfons  who  interrogated  them,  even  in  their 
day^  and  that  the  £picureans  were  the  firft  who 
madeajeft  of  this  fupcrftition,  and  expofed  the 
rog  uery  of  its  priefts  to  the  people.  As  we  fufped 
moft  of  the  fafts  here  afferted,fhould,beunder- 
ftood  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  we  Aiall  difcofs  this' 
point  in  as  few  words  as  poflible,  although  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  matter  of  ibme  confequence.  ij^  The 
queftioo,  properly  ftated,  is  not,  whether  oracles 
became  extind  immediateiy  on  the  hirth  of  Chrifi, 
or  from  the  very  moment  he  was  born  f  but,  If 
they  fell  gradually  into  difefteem,  and  ceafed,  at 
Chrift  and  hie  goipel  became  known  to  mankind  ? 
And  that  they  did  fo,  is  moft  certain,  from  the 
concun^t  teftimoniespf  the  fathers,  which,,  who- 
erer  wonkl  endeavour  to  invalidate,  may  equally 
K  k  k  »  give 
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0^  mp  tht  iQoft  rd^e^Uf  traditioos  aod  biftiv 
*y  of  every  kind.  2i%,  But  did  not  Julian  the 
ApoftatecooAilt  tfacfe  oracksl  We  anfwer  in  ^he 
negative :  he  bad  indeed  recourfe  to  jnagkal  ope- 
#ation9»  but  it  was  becaufe  oiycieg  had  already 
ceaied ;  for  he  bewailed  the  loft  of  Xlitn^  and  a^ 
figoed  pitiful  reafons  fqr  it;  which  St  Cyrill  re^ 
luted,  addingt  that  hf  nfivet  ^wdd  haw  offered 
/meh,  kutfrwm  unw'M'mgne/s  tp  ackwuwledge  tha$ 
SPben  the  worJd  bad  neehfcd  the  UgAt  qfCArifi,  tAg 
0hminwn  of  the-  dtvil  mu  at  an  ettd,  3^,  The 
Chriftian  emperora  do  indeed  feem  to  condema 
the  i|»pepftstiQiD  aod  idolatry  of  Ihofe  who  were 
AJll  for  coofiiking  orack^^  but  the  edidaof  thoTe 
pnpGea4o  «ot  prove  that  oraclea  aAiully  exifted 
an  their  times,  any  more  thao  thai,  they  ceafed  lo 
f  oafeauence  of  their  lawa.  It  is  certain,  that  they 
men  for  the  moft  part  extind  before  the  convcr- 
^ooofConftaDtioe.  4/^/y,  Some  Epicoreaoa  might 
pMify  aM  qf  tbhMf^UUmi  however  the  jjjpi. 
£urean  pbilofoDber  Celjue^  10  the  ad  century,  waa 
for  cryioft  up  the  excellency  of  feveral  oraclei,  aa 
appears  from  Origen'a  7th  book  agatoft  him, 

*  To  O&ACLB*  V.  «•  [from  the  noun.]    To  ut*. 
U^  oracles,    A  Word  not  lyeceived^-i- 

No  more  flialt  thou  by  itracting  abufe 
The  Gentilea,  mitm. 

*  OaACULAR.   X  aij.  £fjpm  orack.]    2.  Ut- 
*0ftAC{J1.0US.3teri|ig  oracles;  refemUing 

^acles^-r 

Prim  and  Tbummim»  thofe  ^roi^Um  gems 
On  Aacvo's  breatt.  MUtom, 

Wbat  nation  iball  have  peaces  where  war  be 
made, 
Betermiii'd  is  in  this  orae%iu  (bade,      mtlltr. 
/n-Tbey  have  fomething  venerable  kndfiraeuiar^  in 
#faat  unadofaed  gravity  and  fliortnefs  in  the  ex- 
preAon.  Fopg.-^ 

Th'«r/iir7(flcu:feerfivquent8  the  Pharian  coaft, 
Froteju,  a  name  tremendops  o'er  the  main.  Pope. 
f«  Pafitiyei  aiithoritatj>ve ;  magiaerial ;  dogmati- 
i»i«— The  particular  ezpreflions  of  their  fenti* 
ments  are  aa  oramlov  as  if  they  were  omnifcient* 
ChuttdlU^  |.  Obfcurej  ambiguous;  Uketbeaoo 
jmrs  of  aucicDt  oracles.— 
He  fpoke  or^euiom  and 'fly, 
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o<ver  the  feafoos,  who  attended  upon  tbe  tan^  aod 
who  received  divine  worffiip  at  Athena. 

(9.)  Oa^a,  a  diftrid  of  PeloponocfuSp 

ORAHOVITZA,  a  town  of  Sclavonia. 

(i.)  *  ORAISON.  «./  [oraijou^  Vr.oratiophA^l 
.Prfiyer ;  fuppiicatioo ;  or  oral  worOiip ;  more  fre- 
quently written  ju-i/on*  This  word  ia  pronounced 
mort  both  by  ShakeAoare  and  Dry4^  ;  on/on  is 
ibmetimes  long  and  lometiraes  ihort.-^ 

Stay,  let  us  hear  the  oraifons  he  inakes.  Sbak, 
.  An  aaive  life  long  ormfinj  forbids* 

Yet  ftill  (he  prayM,  for  ftill  ihe  pray*d  by  deeds. 

(a.)  O&aiaoH,  in  geography,  a  town  of  France, 
in  th«  dep.  qf  the  Lower  Alps,  and  dii^rid  of 
Digne,  on  the  Durance,  18  miles  SW.  of  Digne. 

(i.)*  ORAL.  adj.  [oraU  Ft.  m,  oris^  Lat.]  Deliver, 
ed  by  OKmth ;  not  written.—  Oral  d  ifcouiie,  wfaofe 
tmnfient  faults  dying  with  the  found  that  gives 
them  lile,  and  fo  not  fubjcd  to  a  ftrid  review, 
more  eafily  «fcapes  obio^ation.  Lsci^.— St  John 
was  appealed  to  as  the  living  oracle  of  the  chuxch  ; 
and  as  his  ^/vi/teftimony  lalled  the  firft  century; 
inany  have  obferved,  that  by  a  particular  provi* 
dence  {everal  of  our  Saviour's  difcipks,  and  of 
the  early  converts,  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  that 
they  might  perfooally  convef  the  tn^  of  the 
gofpel  to  thofe  times  which  were  remote.  MsUf. 

(2.)  Oral  TaADiTioif .    See  Traoitiov. 

*  ORALLY,  adv,  [from  oral.]  By  mouth :  with, 
out  writing.— Oral  traditions  were  iBCompetent* 
without  written  monuments,  to  derive  to  us  the 
original  laws  of  a  kingdom,  becaufe  they  are  com* 
plex,  not  oraUy  troublefome  to  fo  great  adifUnce 
of  ages.  Hale. 

ORAMANE,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Lou.  61''.  W. 
Lat.  50.  7-  N. 

ORAMAZ,  the  great  god  of  the  ancient  Per- 
fians.    See  MrsTEmiBt,  §  14*  i6« 

ORAMTCHI  HoTUH,  a  town  of  Thibet. 

ORAN,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  Barbary,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Trcmeoen,  with  feveral  frMrta,  and  an 
excellent  harbour.  It  is  feated  partly  00  the  fide 
of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain,  about  a  fton»>caft 
from  the  fea,  aim  oft  oppofite  to  Carthagena  in 


?^«°.^l^,?T^"^  thequeftion,  nor  deny.  Kinji.    Spain.    It  is  about  a  mile  and  an  half  in  circum- 


ORA^ULOUSLY.  adv.  [from  oraeulotu,]  In 
ipxanner  of  an  oracle.— The  teftimonies  of  aotiqui* 
lyy  and  inch  as  pafs  oraeidoufly  aoionKft  us,  were 
po^  always  fo  exaa  as  to  examine  the  dodrine 
^fiisy  delivered.  Brown.-^ 

fhuce  rife  (he  branching  beech  and  vocal 
'x>afc, 

Where  Jove  of  old  oraculou/lt/  fpoke.     Drfdem 

*  ORACULOUSNJESS.  »./.  [from  oraadar.] 
Th«  JJ^te  of  being  oracular. 

(i,  ^.)0DAP0UR,  3  towns  of  France;  i.  in 
^he  dep.  of  Cantal,  ip  miles  SSW.  of  St  Flour, 
#nd  ai  £.of  Ax^triliac:  $.  in  that  of  Upper  Vi- 
iUUie,  1%  miles  SW.9f  Limoges:  and, 

(i.)  Oi^A^oua  Fahois,  in  thafi^f  Cbarcnte;  6 
^iles  N.  of  Confolent, 

/i.^ipRuBi:A,  CiSriaiQ  (blemn  (a(cdfices  of  fruits 
mm^  Jnere  offered  in  ^he  four  feafoos  of  ^  y^ar^ 
in  cadir  ^o  dbtain  mild  ju^  tempera^f  waaiher. 


ference,  and  well  fortified*  but  commanded  by 
the  adjacent  hiiis.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards, 
in  1509*  and  retaken  by  the  Algerinea  in  170S; 
but  in  173a  the  Spaniards  became  naaftera  of  it« 
and  have  continued  fo  ever  fince.  XiOQ»  o.  8.  £. 
Lat.  36.  *.  N.  '  • 

ORANAI,  one  of  the  Sanpwich  iflaodsi  9 
miles  from  Mowee  and  Morotoi*  Lon.  156.31. 
W.  Lat.  ao.  46.  N. 

(i.)  ORANG£,  in  geography,  a  d-devant  prin« 
cipahty  of  France,  which  was  united  to  Daiiphine^ 
and  is  now  included  in  the  dep«  of  the  Mouths  of 
the  Rhone.  It  was  a  very  fmall  diftriA,  being 
only  II  miles  long  and  9  broad*  tbt  wvenuc 
amounted  to  about  jpool,  a  y^r.  The  country 
is  pleaiant,  and  abounds  with  com  and  limitf  but 
is  expofed  to  videot  winds, 
(a.)  OaAiiax*  •  Huaouscity  of  Franc^k  i«  the 

_,  _.  -^  r-— dep.  of  the  Moutba  of  the  Rhone,  and  late  capi- 

ri^wmmm^%9i^il9iA^S^m\^9imt<^   tal of ihp above ptiBcipiJit^^wiltbMmiycrfity*  it 
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»  feared  in  a  fiae  lavfe  phiny  vat«re4  by  a  vaft 
Dumber  of  little  ^vuletson  the  £•  fide  of  the  Rhone* 
It  U  a  ^ery  largi^  ancievt  place^  and  wat  confider- 
able  in  the  time  of  the  Romans*  who  adorned  i| 
with  icvcral  bwldin^t,  of  whick  tbene  are  ftill 
ibme  ruins  iafty  particular^  of  an  ainpibitheatre» 
and  a  triumphal  apnch,  which  is  aloMkH  entirely  de^ 
dicated  to  M«riu».  Tbis  city  w«8  fo«rmerly  amcb 
larger,  as  appears  Iron  the  (races  of  the  aocienc 
walla.  The  wall  wis  in  t68»  entirely  demoliflied 
by  Older  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  the  inbabitanu  were 
expofed  to  (he  toy  of  the  foldtenu  The  city  was 
reftored  to  Ejd^  WilliaAi  lU.  by  the  treaty  of 
Ryfwlck ;  but  after  his  deatb  the  French  took  it 
again^  and  escpeUed  the  proteftant  inhabitants. 
Py  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  it  was  confimnd  to 
France^  though  the  titk  is  ftill  retained  by  the 
houfe  of  Naflau.  ft  was  £rft  introduced  into  the 
faauJy  of  Na£Eau  by  the  maniige  of  Ciaude  de 
Chalons,  the  prince  of  Oraqge's  fifter,  with  the 
count  of  Na&u,  <550«  Lod«  4. 49«  £•  l^*  44* 
9-N. 

(3»  4«)  OaaiiGCy  or  OaANcs  BAYf.  two  bays 
of  Jamaica,  the  one  on  the  N£.  coaft,  near  Craw- 
ford's Town;  the  other  on  the  KW.coaily  be- 
tween Gre^  liland  and  N.  Negril  harbour. 

(5.)  Oa^GE«a  dbwnftip  of  Maifachpfetts,  on 
the  £.  line  of  HampAiiie  cojuuQty,  94  miles  NW. 
of  Boftoik    It  contained  7^4  citiaeus  in  1795* 

(6.)  Orange,  a  townfhip  of  New  Hamptbijr^,  in 
Grafton  county,  to  miles  f,,  of  Dartmoutb  Col- 
lege. 

(7.)  OftAXG^,  or  0&ANGEDai*E»  a  town  of 
New  Jerfey>  in  Etk%  county,  with  a  preCbyterian 
churchy  and  a  fiourifiiiog  academy  ^  70  viiles  N£. 
of  Philadelphia. 

(8.)  Orange,  a  mountainous  county  of  New 
York,  bounded  N.  by  Ulfter,  £.  by  the  Hudfon, 
S.  aad  SW.  by  New  Jcrfcy,  and  W.  by  P^nnfyl- 
vania  and  the  Delaware.  It  is  6S  miles  long,  and 
a7  broad,  and  comprehends  S  townfliipa,  faciides 
the  extenfive  trad  called  Drowned  Lands,  (See 
that  aitkde.)  In  1795,  it  contained  I7,5s6  citi- 
zens, of  whom  ao^  were  eledors,  and  966  flaves* 
Gofiien  is  the  capital.    3ce  Gos h  en,  N^  5. 

(9.)  Oa  ANGE,  a  county  of  N.  Carolina,  in  Hillf. 
borough  diftrid,  bounded  N.  by  Cafwell,  £.  by 
Granville^  S.  by  Chatham,  and  W.  by  Guildford 
counties.  It  contained  10,156  citizens,  and  ao66 
flaves  in  1 795 .  The  foil  h  fertileand  well  watered. 
Hilllboroogh  is  the  capital. 

(le.)  Orange,  a  county  of  S*  Carolina,  in  the 
diitrid^  Orangeburg. 

(ii.}JDftANGB,  a  county  of  Vennont,  bounded 
on  the  N«  by  Canada^  £•  by  the  Connedicut  and 
New  Hampihire;  $.  by  Windfor,  and  W.  by 
Chittenden  and  Addifon  counties.  It  is  81  miles 
longf  and  44  ^road  1  and  contains  43  iownihips. 
It  had  io»5»9  citifl^eBs  in  1795,,  but  not  oske  Have. 
Newbury  is  the  cai>ital. 

(ja.)  OaANGB,'atownihip4m  the  N.  line  of 
tiie  above  county. 

(xj.)  Oraiicb,  a  county  of  Virginia,  bounded 
on  the  N,  by  Cuipei^)er  }•  £^  by  iSfwtfylvaaia, 
S£.  by  Looifa,  3.  l3y  Albemarie^  and  NW.  by 
Rockingham,  counties.  It  is  4o  miles  long,  10 
broad,  and  e%iicained  5500  ettizens,  apd  44Si 
flares  in  1795, 


(14O  OiiANOit  Prioc*  of. 
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See  AUvf^ica,  M* 


(15.)  OaAMGB,  ia  botany.  See  Ciraua  and 
OaANGB-TaaB. 

(s4.}  *Oa4'OB,  »•/.  [anrngt^  Fr*  ai^aniia^ 
Lat.]  Th^  lea,Yes  have  two  lobes  or  appendages 
at  their  bajfe,  like  (tars,  and  cut  in  form  of  a  heart  | 
Ike  fruit  is  round  apd  deprefled,  4nd  of  a  yelkwr 
colour  when  ripe,  in  wbich  it  differs  from  the 
citron  aad  lamoB.  The  ipeciesar^  right.  JMii/ib-.*- 
I  will  diicharge  it  w  your  firaw*poloiir'd  beard, 
your  ^tfflj^tf^Uwney  beard*  £M.  Mi4f.  Nights 
fktam^r^The  potary  came  aboard,  holding  in  hit 
hand  a  fruit  like  an  or^gf,  hut  of  colour  between 
•rjniS^tawny  and  icariet,- whidi  oaft  a  moft  ex» 
cellent  odour.  JfacM*^  Nevf  >^Za|r/f/.-^The  ideas 
0f  «r4M«  cplmr  and  asEuix^  produced  in  the  mind 
by  the  lamb  tnfutoi  of^  lignum  nepbriticum,  ane 
no  iefs  diftind  ideas,  than  thoie  of  the  iamecoknurf 
taken  from  two  di^Emmt  bodies.  Locke*-^ 
Fine«r4flS{y>i,  iaqce  for  your  veal. 

Are  charming  whim  iquee^'d  in  a  pot  of  brown 
ale*  S<mft* 

The  wea^  breatjhM  its  afx>matic  pow'rs. 

i2s/tr» 

(17.)  Orangi,  Mock.    See,  Philadslphvs. 

(x8.)  Orange,  Ramose,  or  Branchbd,  to 
natural  hiftoryt  »  a  fubftance  of  the  iame  kind 
with  the  Sea  Oeangb,  (N°  ao.)  aad  is  mention- 
ed and  defcribpd  by  Count  Marfigli,  Triumfetti, 
and  others.  Thie  is  very  much  of  the  nature  of 
the  other;  but,  inftead  of  coofiting  of  one  round 
slobule,  it  is  formed  of  feveral/  oblong  ones,  all 
join«l  together,  and  representing  the  branches  of 
fome  of  the  fucofes ;  only  they  are  fhorter  \  and 
theie  are  all  hollow  and  full  of  water,  ia4be  iame 
oaanner  as  the  fingJe  globes  of  the  common  kind* 
This  has,  by  way  of  root,  certain  fine  and  flender 
filaments,  whi<^  fallen  it  to  the  ftones  or  ihella 
near  which  it  is  produced ;  and  it  Is  of  a  dulkv 
greenilh  colour  on  the  furfaoe,  and  of  a  fine  bluim 
green  within.  The  furface,  viewed  by  the  micro- 
fcope,  appears  rough,  as  in  the  other,  and  the 
glandules  are  of  the  fame  kind,  and  are  aiways 
found  fuM  of  clear  water.    See  Corallines. 

(19.)  Orange  River,  a  river  of  Jamaica,  whicb 
runs  into  the  fea,  4  miles  £.  of  Montego  Bay. 

(ao.)  Orange,  Sea,  id  natural  hiftory,  a  name 
given  by  Count  Marfigli  to  a  very  remarkable  Spe- 
cies of  marine  fubftance,  which  he  denominates  a 
pUta*  It  is  tough  and  firm  in  its  ftrudture,  and 
m  many  things  refemblei  the  common  fucus ;  but 
inftead  of  growing  into  the  branched  form  which 
the  generality  of  thoie  fubftances  have,  it  is  round 
and  holloiw,  and  in  every  refpeifl  refeihblee  the 
fliape  of  an  orange.  It  haa,  by  way  of  root,  fome 
esoeeding  fine  filaments,  which  faften  tbemfelvea 
to  the  rocks,  or  to  (heUs,  ftones,  or  any  thing- 
elie  that  comes  in  the  way.  From  thefe  there 
grows  no  pedide ;  ^ut  the  body  of  the  orange, 
as  i|t  is  called,  isfrifteaed  by  them  to  the  rock,  or 
other  folid  fubftance.  The  orange  itfelf  is.ufual* 
ly  of  about  ^  or  4  inches  in  diameter;  and  while 
in  the  fea,  is  fiill  of  water,  and  even  retains  it 
when  taken  up.  In  this  ftate  it  frequently  weight 
a  pound  and  a  half;  but  when  the  water  is  let 
out,  and  it  is  dried,  it  becomes  a  mere  membrane, 
weighing  fcarce  any  thing,    k  is  b^  pneferved. 
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l>y  ftuffiag  it  wkh  cotton  as  foon  at  the  water  is 
let  out  of  it,  and  then  hanging  it  up  to  dry.  Itft 
furface  iflMrregular 'and  rough,  and  its' colour  a 
duflcy  green  6n  the  outfide,  and  a  clearer  but 
Ibmewhat  bluiih  green  within ;  and  its  thicknefs 
is  about  an  eighth  part  of  an  inch.  When  view- 
ed by  the  microfcope,  it  is  feen  to  be  all  oyer  co- 
hered with  fmall  glandules,  or  rather  coropofed 
of  them ;  for  they  ftand  fo  thick  one  by  another, 
as  to  leave  no  fpace  between,  and  feenr-to  make 
up  the  whole  fiibftsgfice ;  fo  that  it  appears  very 
like  the  rough  fliagrcen  ikin  ufjpd  to  cover  toys. 
Theie  are  indeed  fo  many  hollow  dudts,  through 
which  the  fea- water  finds  a  paifage  into  the  globe 
formed  by  this  ikin,  and  by  thefe  means  it  is  kept 
always  full  and  diftended ;  on  cutting  it  with  a 
pair  of  fcilTars,  the  water  immediately  runs  out, 
and  thefkins  collapfe ;  but  there  isfomething  ex- 
tremely remarkable  in  this,  for  the  whole  fub- 
ilance,  near  the  wounded  place,  is  in  motion,  and 
feems  as  if  alive,  and  fenfible  of  the  wound.  The 
glandules  are  found  full  6f  water,  and  refembling 
fmall  tranfparent  bottles ;  and  what  goes  to  the 
ftrudture  of  the  plant  befides  thefe,  is  an  alfem- 
blage  of  a  vaft  number  of  filaments,  all  which  are 
likewife  hollow,  and  filled  with  a  clear  and  tran- 
fparent fluid. 

ORANGEADE,  «./.  A  drink  made  of  orange 
juice,  fugar,  and  water,  jljb*^ 

Orange  Bay.    See  Orange,  N^  3,  4. 

(i.)  ORANGEBURG,  a  town  and  palace  of 
Brandenburg,  on  the  Harel,  near  Berlin. 

(a.)  Orangeburg,  a  diftridt  of  S.  Carolina, 
bounded  on  the  N£.  by  the  Congaree ;  £.  by  the 
Santee;  SE.by  Charleftown  diftrlft;  SW.  by  the 
Savannah,'  and  W.  by  Ninety-Six.  It  ill  75  miles 
lon^,  and  73  broad.  It  is  divided  into  4  coun- 
ties ;  viz.  Orange,  Winton,  Lewifburg,  and  Lex- 
ington; and,  in  1795,  contained  ia,58»  citizens, 
and  5031  flavcs. 

(3  J  Orangeburg,  the  capital  of  the  aibove 
diftri(^,  is  feated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  N.  branch 
of  the  Edifto;  70  miles  NNW.  of  Charleftown, 
and  597  from  Philadelphia.  It  fends  one  member 
to  Congrefs,  three  to  the  Senate,  and  ten  to  the 
koufe  of  Reprefentativvs. 

Okangedale.    See  Orange,  N°  7, 

ORANQE-D>EV(r,  a*  kind  of  dew  wbici  foils  in 
the  fpring-time  from  the  leaves  of  orange  and'le- 
Bion  trees,  which  is  extremely  fine  and  fubtile. 
M.  De  la  Hire,  obferving  this,  placed  fome  flat 
pieces  of  glafs  under  the  leaves  to  receive  it ;  and 
having  procured  fome  large  drops  of  iU  was  defi- 
itous  of  difcovering  what  it  was.  He  ibon  found 
that  it  was  not  a  merely  aqueous^  fluid,  becaufe 
it  did  not  evaporate  in  the-  air ;  and  thatit  was 
not  a  refin,  becaufe  it  readily  and  perfedly  mixed 
with  water:' it  was  natural  then  to  fuppofe  ita^ 
liquid  gum  ;  bat  neither  did  this,  on  examination, 
prove  to  be  the  cafe ;  for  being  laid  on  paper,  it 
did  not  dry  as  the  ottier  liquid  gums  do. .  -Its  an- 
fwering  to  none' of  thefe  charaders,  and  its  being 
of  the  confiftence  of  honey,  and  of  a  fweet  fugar- 
like  tafte,  gave  a  fufpicion  of  its  being  a  kind  of 
nanna;  and  whatever  in  the  other  trials  had  pro- 
ved it  not  a  refin,  a  gumy  &c.  ail  equally  tends  to 
prove  that  it  is  Ahis  fubftanee^ 

0&ANGE^F«<ow£Es.    See  Oramge-T^m. 
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Orangb-Kbt,  an  iflaod  In  Onoge  Bay,  at  the 
NW.  end  of  Jamaica. 

Oranob-Men,  a  political  party  in  Ireland, 
who  flounihed  previous  to,  and  during  the  late 
rebellion,  in  179^.  Their  profe0ed  principles  were 
to  fupport  the  Proteftant  Afcendaney^  "  With 
more  zeal  than  judgment,"  |fay  the  compilers 
of  the  Annual  Regifter  for  1798,  p.  x66.)  **  they 
aflumed  the  external  marks  of  party  dillindion, 
and  as  the  memory  of  William  III.  was  juftly 
held  in  veneration  by  the  Proteftants  of  Ireland, 
as  their  great  deliverer,  the  party  were  diftin- 
guiihed  by  the  name  of  Orm^meH.  In  the 
county  of  Armagh,  the  two  parties  entered  into 
adual  and  violent  contentions ;  and  whatever 
might  have  been  the  fpirit  or  condodt  of  the  Pa- 
pifts,  the  Orange-men  did  not  condud  tbemfelves 
with  temper.  They  are  charged  with  outrages, 
whieh,  if  true,  would  difgrace  anv  caufe;  with 
burning  houfes,  and  vrith  a  fettled  plan  for  ex. 
peiliiig  all  catholics  from  the  county  and  pro* 
vince." 

(i.)  *  Orangb-Musk.  h./  a  fpecies  of  pear. 

(a.)  Orangb-Musk.    See  Pyrus,  N**  i. 

Orangb-Pebl.  See  Citrus  and  Orange- 
Tree.  *  . 

*  QRANGERY.  «./.  [orangtrie,  Br.]  Plan- 
tation  of  oranges.-^A  kitchen  garden  is  a  more 
pleaCint  4]ght  than  the  fineft  orangery^  or  aitificial 
green-houfe.  Speffator. 

*  Oranoetawnby.  n.f.  [orangfSLnd  iMvneyJ] 
Rra,  refembling  an  orange. — Baronets,  or  knights 
of  Nova  Scotia,  are  commonly  diftingutflied  horn 
others  by  a  ribbon  of  crangeta<wnejf.  Hcyifn* 

(i.)  ORANGETOWN,  a  townfliip  of  the 
United  States,  in  Cumberland  county,  Maine.  It 
is  mountaSnous,  arid  precipitduS,  but  fertile ;  aod 
formerly  abounded  with  deer,  moofe  deer,  beavers, 
racoolfb,  fables,  bears,  wolves,  &c.  which  are  now 
moltly  elEtfrpated. 

(i.)  OranctBtown,  a  town  of  Maine,  in  Wa- 
ihington  bounty,  19  miles  from  Machias. 

(.T.)OlilKOHTOWN,  a  townfliip  of  New  York, 
in  Oran^je  county,  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Tappan 
fea,  oppofite  Phtlipfburg,  47  miles  N.  of  New 
York.  It  contained  971  citiEene»  x-6a  eledors, 
and  ao3  flaves,  in  1795. ' 

(4.)  Orangbtown,  a  town  of  Virginia,  17 
miles  WSW.  of  Frec!erickfl>urg. 

OraN'GB-Tree,  in  botany.  See  Citrus, N^r. 
Orange-Flowers  are  juftly  efteemed  one  of  the 
fineft  perfumes}  and <t hough  little  ufed  ii^  medi- 
cine, yet  the  water  diftilled  from  them  is  ac- 
counted* ^omachic,  cordial^  and  carminative.  The 
fruit  is  tx)olltig,  and  gooii  in  feverifti  diforders, 
and  pahiMhirly  in  diarrhoeas.  Oraiige-peel  is  an 
agreeable  aromatic^  proper  to  repair  and  ft  length- 
en .the  ttomach,  and  gives  a  very  grateful  6avoar 
to  any  infufions  or  tindures  into  whofe  compolt- 
tions  it  enters.  It  is  particularly  ufefiil  in  prepa- 
rations of  the  bark ;  gives  an  agreeable  warmth 
to  the  infufion ;  and,  according  to  Dr  •ercival, 
coniiderflbly  increafes  its  virtue.  In  the  Philof, 
Trans.  N^  114.  there  is  a  very  remarkable  ac- 
count  of  a  tree  ftanding  in  a  grove  near  Florence, 
having  an  onn^^-ftock,  which  bad  been  fo  graft- 
ed upon,  that  it  became,  in  its  bitnches,  leaves, 
flower,  and  fruit,  three-formed :  fome  emulating 
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agent  for  the  univerfity  in  all  thofe  nnitten  or 
forms  which  are-iDereLy  external,.  .He. carries  on.  . 
or  fuperintends  all  correfpoodencea  which  arc 
calcolated.  to  promote  the  digaity»  or  raife  the. 
utilityrof  the  feaiinary.  .He  haa.iittie  to  do*  in*  , 
deedi'with  ^he  internal  goveraoaent  of  the  body^ 
for  which -a  variety  of  officers  in  different  depart- 
ments 2|re  appointed ;  *but  in  all  public  aifairs  he 
is,  as  it  were,  the  mouth  of  the  whole ;  putting 
*llleir  deKberations  into  proper  form,  and  com- 
See  Sim  I A  and  Zooto-  ,  municating  or  publilhing  them>  according  to  the 
intenAon  oif  the*u\iiverfity.  Thus,  if  the  whole 
univerfity,  or  a  committee  appointed  by  them. 


tiie  orange,  fome  the  lemon  or  citron,  and  fome 
partaking  of  both  forms  in  one ;  and  what- wa^ 
very  remarkable,  was,  that  thefe  mixed  fruits  never 
produced  any  perfeA  feeds;  fometimes  there  were 
no  feeds  at  all  in  them,  and  fometimes  only  a  few 
empty  ones.  •    • 

*  Oiti^NGEWiPE.  «./  [oranige  ^nd  <vife.-  A 
woman  who  fdls  oranges. — You  wear  out  a  good 
wholefome  forenoon  in  hearing  a  caufe  between 
an  orangetivife  -ind  a  fofletj^feller.  Shak 

ORANG-OuTANG 

MY 

(i.)  ORANIENBAUM,  a  town  of  Upper  Sax- 
ony, in  Anhalt  Oefiau,  built  in  1688  ;  6  miles  S£. 
of  Deffaut 

{%,)  Oranienbaum,  a  town  of  Ruijja,  00  the 
Gulf  of  Finland ;  with  a  palace  built  by  prince 
Menzikoff,  and  much  ufed  by  Peter  IIX«  ap  miles 
W.  of  Peteriburg.  Lon.  47»  la.  E-  Fcrro.  Lat,  59. 
52.  N.  •  '    ,        . 

0I;ANI£NBURG.  a  tdwn  of  Brandet^urgy  on 
the  HiveU  18  miles  N.  of  Berlin,  and  a^NNE.  of 
Pot ^ilam«  >  It  was  burnt  in  1 67 1.  , 

ORANMOR1&  a  town  of  Irelandi  10  G^lway. 

ORANSA^.  SeeOaowsAY. 

ORARlUMi  ino^Tecords,  an  ancient  vdjiment- 
worn  by  tli^pri^fts.  AJb. 

GRATA  VIA,  thecapiul  of  the  ifl»dof  Te- 
neriffe  ;  i5Q.naiIe9  W.  of  the  Airioaa  co^.j.Lon. 
16.  ap.  W.  Lat.aa.  i3i  N. 

(i.)  ♦  pRATIOJ^..»./.  {pratton;  "Bx.  oratio,: 
Lat.]  A  fpeech  made  according  to  the  .laws  of 
rhetorick^Vharangue;  a  declamation.—-  .  • 
*  There  (hall  I  try 

In  my  oration;  how^the  peopW  fike 

Tlie  cruel  iffue  of  thefe  bloody  ooep.  .-.  S/iai, 
*-Thi8  giv^§  life  and  fpiiit  to  every  thing  that  is 
fpoken,  and  adds  a  fmgular  grace  ^nd  eXfqellency 
both  to  the  perfon  ao4  his  orgtiw.  .ff^r.  .  • 

(a.)  jin  pRAT^ON,  i^  a  fpeechdeiivere^in pub# 
lie.  Orations  may  be  reduced  ,to  thr^e  kinds, 
viz.  the  demonftrative,  deliberative,  and  judicial. 
To  thedeincinflrative  kind  belqpg  panegyrics,  ge* 


_  a 
by  ftatut'e,  or  by  the  will  of  any  particular  bene^ 
fadtor,  have,  after  a  compnrati^  trial,  adjudged 
a  prize  to  any  perfon  or  perfons,  it  is  the  bufinefa 
of  the  public  orator  to  inform  the  ifuccefsful  par- 
ties of  Ihe  iffu^  of  the  trial.  Agai^H  4f  for  Angu- 
lar, learnings  or  for  ,any  remarkable  good  iviJl 
ihowa  to  the  upiverfity  by  any  perfon  ,91;  perfons, 
thej^jg  ^  eofivotatipn  are  pleafed  to  declare 
their  grateful  ienfe  of  it,^  either- by^  conferring  de- 
grees, or  othfrwife  as  theyVtblnkf^tVthe  public 
orator  if  tQ  notify  thi^  intention' to, ^j^erfon  or 
perfons  concerned ;  apd.  if^  in  other ^  ca£es«  Ano- 
ther part  of  the  public  orator's  bull nefs  i»  to  pre- 
fept  young  noblemen,  or  thoYe  who  lake  honorary 
d^ees,  tqtfqfmtn  nobiles%  totlie  vIce-<;!».xDcellof : 
this  he  does  in  a« Latin  ip^ch,  which,  acc6rding 
to  circumflances,  is  either  ihort'brioDg;  and^of 
whi^h,(the  fubjed-is;  ^efalljc.a. deJEence  of  that 
particular  ftatute  which  alfo^s  the'  Tons  of  noble- 
men^ and  fome  few  others,  to  proceed  to  d^gr^s 
before^whatiis  Qfi^t^.ihQ.JtdtuipbU  <imf.  In  do:. 
ing.  tbis„ encomiums,  oft^n  ilro^ger  than  jujt,..are« 
made  upon -.the  learning  ;^)4,r^y^^e,^  the  nbble^ 
candidate ;  a  view  is  4akea,i»f,>^r, dignity  f>L  hia.^ 
ancient  hqufe;  .the  honoiu;  .is,, /n^tiqoed. which' 
has  accrued  to  the  uqiyerQ^y  from,  the  acceflion 
of  .fucK.  av,mei)iber;  and  ^bQ/fiiation  .concludes 
witl^iu-qmifing  great  credit, frQtn..^^is. iiiture  conr. 
dudt,  as  well  as  beneBt  from  the  j^iliv^nce.of  hia 
rank. in  the  Hate.  .Theie  circunvftaliccjB  ^re  deem-" 


nethliaCT,  epljhalamia,.  congratu)at^)i?M,Ao..    To,   edsinfficienl;. grounds,  for  exf|qPip|iDg,.)^  Xons- pf 


the  deliberative  kind  belong  perp^a6)ija;>,  exhorta* 
tion,  &c.  Av)d  to  ihe  judicial  kjnd  bdong  accu- 
fit  ion,  confutation,  .5c(j. 

(3.)    OftATIOf,  FUNSRA^.       See  FlINSKAL,  $. 

4-  .      '        '    ,     \.  ' 

(i.)  ORATOR,  n./.  among  the  ancient  Bp^ 
mans,  differed  from  Sipatronu^  i  The.  Utter  ,was 
allowed  only  to  plead  caufes  on  behalf  of  his  jcli- 
mts ;  whereas  the  former  knight  quit^  y\e  fgrum 
and  afcend  the  roftra  or  tribunal,  tp  ^^gUe  the 
ienate  or  the  peoDle.  The  orators  had  rarely  a 
profound  know)^e  of  the  law,  but  they,' were 
eloquent,  Jipd  their  Kyle  was  generally  ^of reft 
and  concife4  They  were  employei^  in  cf  i\fes  of 
importance^iniliead  of  the  commoa^pairona.  O- 
raters,  io>  t^e  A^lolence  of  elocution^  uled  all  the 
warmth  of  geftur^,  and  even  walked  Backwards 
and  forw^da "With  great  heat  and ^exnotloa.  '  Si-- 
milar  to  the  Roman  orators  Were»<the  Grecian. 
Khftorej.    See J^HBTORXSf  ;.^  \ 

{%.)  0%^'T09,f.'BuzL\Qf^9Xi  ofiRce  of  very  confi« 
derable  digvity,  and  of  fome  emoJument  in  the* 
EngHlh  utiiveffities.  The  public .  orator  ia  the 
principal,  and  ia  many  cafes  the  only  ofteofible^ 


riobJ^BO^.fjoJKL.that^  tediou;|,  xopri?  of 'ftudy, 
through  rwhich  the  fons  Qf,,cor}imo0QrjB  muft  al{, 
pals  l^^fdc^  they  h^  tUougbt.wortJ^^Qf.ac4deinicfU 
h^qpure.'.,  -J     ..  u  .,.  '.;       „ ,,    ., 

.pRATQiyANS,  anorderaf;jjrIefts,  fopal^^d^ 
ffon^  the  Oblatory,  in  w^icli  the;y'gtt;t  i^  pray,  ./i 

.  ♦,.DRA?:ORlCAl4.  q^ri^rm^''Di^^tor:\  ^Rh^.;; 
tori^al ;  befittjng .  an  oratpr^tr  ^^ito?  J??  (P^*k4; 
\Ti:  Z3X  ^6rqtomc(^  affedling,  qr^pcrl^afjve.  way,  let 
.L!,  u.  i:__i_5_'_j  1^ — 1- — 1 *- re  "he  treats 

^     fort 

of  facieci  drama  of  dialoguc^'f  contai'n/ng^recita^ 
tivos,  duettos,  ti'ios,  ritorneiTos,' chbhifes,  Itc. 
Tl\e  ful^£ts  of  thofe  pieces,  are  ufually  taUeh 
fron^:ifcfy>£urc,'or  the  life  of  Cpme  faint,  &c.*  The 
mill $'c /fi3i{  the  oratorios' ihould  be"  in  the  fineft' 
ta]fte  and  l>efl  cholen  flrains. .  Oratorios  are  great- 
ly uf<;d  at  Rome  In  the  timex>f  Lent,  and  of  late 
in  Bqgl^nd.  Afeneftrier  attVibutes  .the  origin  of 
oratorios  to  the  crufades,  and  lays  that  the  pil- 
grims returning  from  Jerufalem  and  the  Holy 
Laod^  &c*  compofcd  fongs,  reciting  the  life  and 
death  of  the  Son  of  God^  and  the  myfteries  of 
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dtt  CbriiBiii  fft^f  and  oelebratti^  the  aehkvc- 
ttentt  afld  conftancy  of  iainta  and  martyra.  0» 
tlien»  wkli  more  probabilityy  oMmey  tb«t  tbr 
<)r^torio  was  aa  avowed  imitation  of  the  opens 
with  oqIt  thit  difeence,  that  tile  foandation  of 
it  was  always  fome  religioos  or  moral  fobjed. 
CrefcimbcDt  afcribes  its  origin  to  8t  Philip  Keri, 
who^  in  bis  di^1»  after  fermont»  in  order  to  al- 


OKA 

Ivre  yonag  pebple  to  pious  oBkXBf  had  hymns 
and  fCdmi,  ftrng  by  one  or  more  voices.  (See 
Kaaiy  V°  i.)  Anmg  tbefe  ^liritttal  fbogs  were 
dialogues;  and  theft  enteftamments*  improving 
every  year,  gave  rile  in  the  17th  century  to  orato- 
rios, fo  called  from  the  plaoe  of  their  origin*  See 
Bawkh/j  Hi/toty  ^  M^/k,    See  alfo  Music, 


ORATORY. 


DaFUflTIOMS. 

I.  QRATORY,  is  thus  defined  by  Dr  John- 

%.  *  OaiTOtY.  n.  fi  [oratoria  arsf  Lat.]  r. 
Eloquence ;  rhetorical  ezpreAon.'-^Edeh  paHure 
ftored  with  iheeo  feeding  witb  fiiber  iecurity, 
while  the  pretty  lambs  with  Mettldg  drat^ry  cra- 
ved the  dams  comfort.  Sidney.'^ 

When  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevaif  with  all  their  arat^ry^ 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kirtdneft  over-rurd.  SJM» 

When  my  oratory  f^nw  toward  end, 
I  bid  them  that  did  love  thenr  country's  good* 
Cry,  Ood  fave  lUchard  f  SM.  Rkb.  m. 

Sighs  now  breathed 
0notterable,  which  the  fpirit  of  i^ray'r 
In^d,  and  vring'd  fat  heaVn  with  i))^ier 

flight 
Than  loudeft  oratcfty*  ■  MGfU  Pan  Loft. 

i^By  this  kipd  of  pratoryt  ^^  |At>fe{&ng"to  de- 
diae  their  own  mclinatioos  and  iHflies,  they  pre* 
filled  over  thofe  who  vrere  ftill  forprlfed.  ClartH" 
'  Asfii-^Hammond's  fubjeAs  were  fuch  as  had  great- 
eft  influence  on  praaice,  which  he  preft  with 
mod  affiedionate  tendemefs,  making  tears  part  of 
his  draton*  JRfiJ/.-^Tlx^  former  laid  the  greateft 
weight  of  lAt  oratory  upon  the  fireogth  of  Ins  ar- 
gumenu.   Swift*-^ 

Come  harmlefs  cfaaraAers,  that  no  one  hit, 
ComeHenley's0rtf/oi7,  Ofbom'awit.  Ppfe. 
%.  Exerdfe  of  eloquence.— The  Roi|»ans  had  (kit- 
ed upon  the  fleet  of  the  Antiates^  among  which 
tbere  were  fix  armed  with  rdftra,  with  which  the 
cooful  Menenius  adorned  the  pub)ic  place  of  ora- 
tory* Arh,  3.  [Ornteiret  French,]  Orafory.  figni- 
Set  a  private  place,  vrhich  is  deputed  and  allot- 
ted for  prayer  alone,  and  not  for  the  g^nefkl  cete- 
tauion  of  divine  lervlce.  Jy^i^s  Parerpm.^^ 
They  began  to  trcSt  ib  themfelves  oratories.  Hook* 
#r.— Do  not  omit  thy  prayers  for  wapt  of  a  good 
oratory  or  place  to  pray  in.    Tayhr^s  Gtdde. 

3.  Oaatoay  la  defined  bv  others,  the  art 
of  4>eaking  well  upon  any  fnoJeAi  in  order  to 
perfuade. 

4.  The  tertns  RifBToaic  and  OaaToat,  ha- 
ving no  other  difibreoce^iut  that  one  is  takeii'fh>m 
the  Greek  language,  and  the  other  from  the  La- 
tin, may  "be  ufed  fynonimoufly,  but  the  cafe  ts 
no^  the. fame  with  refpeft  to  the  words  emsto- 
aiCTAM  and  okator.  For  althoneh  the  Gre- 
cians ufed  the  former,  both  to  etprels  thofe  who 
taught  the  art,  and  thofe  who  praAifed  ft,  yet 
the  Romans  afterward,  when  they  took  that  word 
into  their  language,  confined  it  to  the  teachers  of 


the  art,  and  called  the  refk  oratorj.  And  there 
feems  to  have  been  a  fufiicient  reafon  for  this  dif- 
tlndion  fince  the  art  was  the  fame  in  both,  aad 
might  therefore  go  by  either  name:  but  the  dif- 
ferent province  of  rhetoricians  and  orators  made 
it  not  improper  that  they  fhould  be  called  by  dif- 
ferent names.  Befides.  anciently,  before  rheto- 
ric was  flMde  a  feparate  and  diftind  art  from  phl- 
loibphy,  the  fimeperfons  taught  both.  And  then 
they  were  called  not  only  rhetoricians  hat  so- 
PRISTS.  BM  becaufe  they  often  employed  their 
art  rather  to  vindicate  what  was  falfe  and  unjuft, 
than  to  fupport  trmh  and  virtue;  this-dlfmgenu- 
ous  condud,  by  whii;h  they  firequentlr  impofed 
npon  weak  miilds,  brought  a  difcrcdit  both  npon 
thentfelves  and  their  profeffion.  And  therefcae 
the  word  Jhpki/ft  or  fo^ififiorf  has  been  mpre  ge- 
nerally ttfSd  in  an  ill  fenfe,'to  fignify  one  fkilled 
rather  in  the  arts  of  cavilling,  than  qualified  to 
fpeak  well  and  accurately  upon  any  fubjed. 

HistOEY  ^OaiToay. 

$,  Thb  invention  of  oratory  is  by  the  Egyptiani 
and  the  fables  of  the  poets  afcribed  to  Mercury. 
QuiNTiLiAM  fays,  refpeding  the  origia  of  this 
art.  **  The  faculty  of  fpeech  We  derive  from  na- 
ture ;  but  the  art  from  obfervation.'*  But  no  cer- 
tain account  can  be. given  when,  or  by  whom, 
this  art  firft  began  to  be  cultivated.  Ariftotle 
fuppoies  that  the  firft  lineaments  of  it  wefe  very 
rude  and  imperfed.  Paufanias,  ift  hib  Defiriptioa 
ofOreeeei  teUs  us,  that  Pittheus,  the  uncle  of 
Thefeus,  taught  it  at  Trexene,  in  Feloponnefos, 
and  wrote  a  book  concerning  it,  about  1000 
yean  before  Paufatiias,  who  flourifhed  under 
Adrian.  And  we  learn  from  Homer,  that  the  art 
was  very  early  in  high  efteem  among  the  Greeks, 
as  that  poet  greatly  cefebrates  Nesto&  and 
Ultssbs  for  their  eloquence. 

6.  QuiMTitiAN  lays,  that  afterwards  Empsdo- 
CLE  9  18  tlie  firft  upon  record  who  attempted  any 
thing  concerning  It.  And  he,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's 
accountiflourilhed  about  500  years  after  Troy  was 
taken.  Quintilian  alfo  tells  us,  (hat,  *  theoldeft  wri- 
ters upon  this  art  are  Corax  and  Tffias,  both  of  Sici- 
ly. After  f kern  came  Gorgias  of  Leontium  in  the 
fame  ifland,  wfto  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fchohr  of 
Empedocles,'  and  by  reafon  of  his  great  age  (for 
he  lived  to  be  109  years  old)  had  many  contempo- 
raries. Thraf^machus  of  Chalcedon,  Prcxlicus  of 
Cea,  Protaeoraa  of  Abdera,  Hippias  of  Elis,  and 
Alcidainus^of  Elea,  lived  in  his  time ;  as  alfo  An- 
tiphon,  who  firft  wrote  orations  as  well  as  a 
treatife  on  the  art,  and  is  (aid  to  have  fpoken 
admirably  well  in  hit  own  ddtnce  t  and  befidea 
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tbefc,  Fo]ycfate%  and  Tbeodore  of  Byzaotium/ 
Corax  and  Tifias  gave  rules  for  methodizing  a 
difoourfei.  and  adjufttng  its  particular  parts,  Cicero 
fays,  **  Though  romc  had  fpoke  well  before  their 
time«  yet  none  with  order  and  method/'  But 
GoAOiAS  leeon  to  have  ezoelled  ail  the  reft  in  re- 


thing  now  remains  upon  the  fubjed  of  oratory^ 
except  ibme  trades  of  Dionyfiug,  who  flour ifticd  in 
tbe.rergn  of  Augnftus.  But  fotne  eminent  wri- 
ters on  this  fubjeA  have  appeared  among  the* 
Greeks  fince  the.  time  of  Quintilian,  particulnriy 
H^HMQGEN^s,'  and  Xonginus,  .  the  author  of 


potation;  for  a  golden  ftatue  was  eredted  to  him    the  incomparable  treat  lie  6/ the  SubHme,  a  book 


zt  DelphoSy  an  honour  conferred  upon  Rim  only  ; 
and  he  ia  faid  t6  have  been  fo  great  a  mafter  of 
oratorjt  that  in  a  pubiic  ai&mbly  be  would  uo- 
dertakie  to  declaim  imniediateiy  upon  any  fubje^ 
piropo^  to  him.  He  wrote,  as  Cicero  informs  usy 
in  the  demonftrative  or  laudatory  way;  which  re- 
quires moA  of  the  fubiime,  and  okakes  what  DiOr 
daraz  Siculus  fays  of  him  the  more  probable^  that 
**  he  firft  introduced  the  -firongeft  figures,  mem- 
bers of  peri()ds  c^pofite  in  fenfey  of  an  equal  length, 
or  ending  with  a  like  ibund«  and  other  ornaments 
of  that  nature/'  And  hence  thofe  figures  which 
give  the  greaueft  ibrce  and  luftrt  to  a  difcdiirie 
were  aacicntly  called  by«his  name.  Cicero  tells 
us  further,  that  Thrafymachus  and  Gofgias  were 
the  firft  who  introduced  numbers  into  profrf 
vphicb  Ifo^ratcs  afterwards  brought  to  perfei5lioo. 
Quintilian  likewife  mentions  Protagoras,  Gocgi* 
as,  Prodtcus,  and  Thrafyma9hus,  as  the  firft  who 
treated  of  common  places^  and  (bowed  the  ufe  of 
tbem. 

7.  Plato  wrote  an  elegant  dialogue  upon  thii 
fubje^,  which  is  ftill  extant,  entitled  Gorguu. 

8.  But  IsocRarss  was  the  moft  renowned  of  all 
Gorgias's  fcholars.  Cicero  extots  him  with  the 
higheft  commendations,  as  the  greateft  mafter  and 
teadiet  of  oratory ;  **.  whole  fcbool,  like  the  Tro- 
ja«  horfe^  feot  forth  many  great  men/^  Arj(lo^ 
tie  wa«  chiefly  induced  to  engage  in  thia  province 
ftom  an  rmulaU^  of  his  glory.  Quiotiliaq  f^yt 
tbey  bo^k  wrote  upon  the  art,  though  there  is,  no 
iydem  of  the  fonaer  estant.  But  that  of  Arifto- 
tle  is  eAeemed  the  belt  and  moft  complete  of  any 
ia  the  Gi^k  language. 

9.  In  this  age  the  Grecian  ekxjuence  appeared 
in  its  highaft  perSedions.  Dbmosth en es  was  a 
bearer  both  of  ICocrates  and  Plato»  as  alfo  of 
Uxvs  (ten  of  ^hofe  orations  are  yet  extant);  and 
by  bis  fiirpriGng  genius  and  indefatigable  induftry, 
made  fuch  advanta^p  of  their  pr^eptS9,  that,  he 
has  beep  alwayi  eft^emed  by  the  befl:  judges  the 
prince  of  G.rc;pian  orators^  His  great  adverfary. 
and  rival  J^sciiJNgs,  after. .his  baniihipei^. .  }9: 


which  can  fcarce  .be  too  much  commended*  or 
too  often  read. 

II.  It  was  long  before  the  Romans  cultivated: 
this  art,  and  riot  without  difficulty  at  fir(l.  The 
reafon  was,  that  for  ftvcral  agrs  they  were  whplly 
addi^ed  to  military  affairs.  Therefore*  fo  late  as 
A.  tJ,  C«  i9»>  when  by  the  induftry  of  iome  Gre- 
cians, the  liberal  arts  began  to  flourifli  in  Italy,  ;b 
decree,  palfed  thc^  fenate,  by  which  ail  philofo« 
phers  and  rhetoricians  were  ordered  to  deparl 
out  of  Rome.  But  in  a  few  y<^is  after,  whea- 
Carneades,  Critolaus,  and  Diogenes,  who  were 
not  only  philoibphers  but  oratorsf  came  ambafla^; 
dors  from  Athens  to  Ronne,  the  Roman  youth  were 
fo  charmed  with  the  elbqu^nce  of  their  harangues,. 
that  they  could  no  longer  be  ftopt  from  purfuin^ 
the  ftudy  of  oratory-  And  by  a  fuither  acquain- 
tance with,  th^  Greeks^  it  foon  came  i:.ro  fuch  ef* 
teem,  thai  perfons  of  the  hrft  quality  employed 
their  time  and  pains'  to  acquire  it. 

IS.  Seneca  te%  us  'that  Lucius  Plotiu9»  n 
Gaiil»  was  the  firft  who  taught  the  ar^  of  oratory 
at  Romein  L^tin;  which.  Cicero  favs,  was  while 
he  was  a  boy;  Seneca  adds,  that  this  profeiQo» 
continued  for  fame  time  in  the  h^vnds  of  freed  men  ; 
and  that  the  firft  Ij^omao  who  engaged  in  it  waa 
Blandus,  ot  the  equeAian  orcWr«  who  was  {^Of 
ceedjfd  by. others;  umie  of  whofc  lives  are  extant, 
written  by  Suetonius,  as  many  of  the  Grecians 
are  by  PhiloftratuSL  and  £unapius«  Quintilian 
likewife  gives  ^s  ^he^names  of  thofe  Romans,  wh6 
wrote  upon  tbe  art^  '^The  ii:ft  (tayd  ho),  who> 
compofe^  ao^  thing  upon  this  ar{(umeift,  was 
M.  Cato  the  ceofor.  After  him  Atitony  the  ora-. 
tor  began  upon  the  fnbjird,  ^^hicb  is  the  only 
work  hehas.left,  and  tha^  impecftja.  Then  foU 
lowed  fopae  of  lefs  uote.  But  he  wIk>  carried  do. 
qi^encetpiitshigfieftDitcb  among  ns#  wasCics* 
KO I  who  ba^  Itkewiie  by  his  rules,  given  the  beft 
plan  both  to^adiceand  teach  tlie  ^rt. 

13.  CoMiBiciiu  wrijte  largely  upon  the  fame 
liibiea;  ST£ftTiNiu.s,  and.  Gaf  Lio.the  fatlwr, 
Qach;Of  tbem  fomcthing.  But  Csi^aus  and  Len as 


(aid  to  have  gone  to  Rhode^  and  employed,  his)  were  more  achate  Iban  G«liio :  and-  in  our 
time  there  in  teaching  rhetoric.  Tbepde^s  and  times  Virgiqiuiy'j^lmy,  and  Ruiiiius."  .  .Time  baa. 
Theophraftust  both  fchoUrs  of  Ai'iftotle,  imita^  dejpuriyed  u^  oi  aojt  of  the  wciters  mentioned  by 
ted  their  mafter  in  writing  qpoiy  the  art.  An4:  Quintilian.  But  we  nave  the  lefs  reaibn  to  re^ 
from  that  time  the  Gceek  philofophers,  eCpecially  gret  this  fubjeift.  Befides  his  Two  Books  e/Inwn- 
the  ftoica and penpateticsy  applied  tbemielves. to.  Uon,  wnich  Qujntilian  here  cals  his  books* of 
lay  down  the  rules  of  oratory;  which  Socrates    ^toruf  there  are  extant  his  Three' Books,  of  an 


had  be^e  iiepar«Ecd  from  the  province  of  a  pbi^- 
lofopber. 

10.  There  is  prefierred  a  treadfe  upoiLthis  fub« 
jed,  which  fome  afcribe  to  Demetrius  Phalb- 
EEus,  though  otherS)  more  probably,  to  DioiiV- 
sius  of  Ualic^roairQS*  Quintilian  mentions  fe- 
veral  other  famous  rbe(orici4ns  in  the  following 
ages,  who  were  likewife  writers;  as  I|cnnagoras» 
AthenaenSy  Apollonius,  Molo,  Areus  Caeciliusy 
Bionyfius  of  HaiicarnaiTus,  Apollonius  of  Perga« 
gkttSy  and  Theodore  of  Gadara.    But  of  thefe  UQ^ 
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Orator i  oiie  Qf  Jamous  Orators ;  and  aoother, 
eouU^d  The  Orator  i  alfo  his  TopkSf  a  preface 
Omcerningx  tke^hefi,  fyrt  ^  Orator s^  and  a  treat ife 
Of  the  parts  of  Or^ary.  Each  of  thefe  treatifes, 
whether  we  regard  the  juftnefs  and  delicacy  of  the 
thoughts,  the  ufefttlnefsof  the  rules,  or  the  ele- 
gance and  beauty  of  the  ftyle,  deferves  to  be  fre- 
quently pcruied  by  all  lovers  of  eloquer  c.  But 
the  Four  booki^  to  Merenmrn*  which  are  publilhed 
acAong  Cicero's  works,  Teem  with  good  reafon  to 
b^  9ttribttted  to  Corni6ciusu 
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14.  Celfus  18  alfo  {aid  to  have  taught  oratory,    any  fubjeft,   purfaes   fuch   tfioughts   as    feem 

^"""  ^ '^'""  ~^— '•—  •--*  -*- -'      nioft  proper  tp  explain  and  illailrate  the  thing 

upon  which  he  deHgns  to  difcourfe.  And  if  the 
nature  of  it'  requires  that  he  (hould'bn^g  reafons 
to  connrm  what  he  fays',  he  not  only  leeks  the 
ftrohgeft,  and  fuch  as  are  like  to  be  bef^  received  ; 
but  prepares  to  anfwer  any  objedion  which  may  be 
offered  to  the  contrary.  -  This  is  htveniioff. — Af- 
ter this  he  confid'ers  how  he  can  beft  arran^  thofe 
arguments  which  have  occurred  to  hi«  mind^ 
-that  they  may  appear  in  the  platneft  light*  and 
not  lofe  their  force  by  diforder  and  confaHon. 
This  is  difpofition.  His  niext  care  is  to  give  his 
thoughts  d^  agreeable  drefs;  by  feleding  the 
moft  proper  words,  cleared  espreiSons,  (mooth 
and  harmonious  periods,  with  othe^  ornaments 
v>f  ftyie,  as  may  beft  fuit'the  nature  6f  his  fob- 
jed,  brighten  his  dlfcourfe,  and  render  it  moft 
isnteitainin'g  to  his  hearers.  This  is  eioeutim, — 
The  laft  thing  is,  to  deliver  wtict  he  has  thus 
compofed  with  a  juft  sfid  agreeable  prommciaSrofr, 
And  daily  experience  convinces  us,  how  much 
this  contributes  both  to  engage  the  attention*  and 
imprefs  ^hat  is  fpoken  upon  the  sund  of  the 
hearers* 


whom  Quiiitilian  places  among  the  beft  Rhetori- 
cians, arid  whofe  Eight  Books  of  Medicine  are  yet 
extant,  written  in  lo  beautiful  a  ftyle  as  plainly 
fhows  him  a  mafter  of  eloquence.  But  Quintilian 
himfelf  excelled  all  who  went  before  him  in  di- 
ligence and  accuracy  as  a  writer.  His  InjUtU" 
tions  are  fo  compr-henfive,  and  written  with  fuch 
exaAnefs  and  judgment,  that  they  are  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  moft  peifeA  work  of  the  kind. 

15.  There  were  fome  other  orators  in  the  fol- 
lowing ages,  whofe  works  are  yet  extant ;  but  as 
they  contain  nothing  of  moment,  it  is  unneceflTary 
to  enumerate  them.  The  Abp.  of  CambTay  gives 
it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  method  of  forming  the 
beft  fyflem  of  oratory  j  is  to  colled  it  from  the  fineft 
precepts  of  Ariftotle,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  Long!- 
aus,  and  other  celebrated  authors 'of  antiquity.. . 

INTRODUCTION.     ' 
Objects  op  Orato&y.  .  . 

16.  The  bnfinefs  of  oratory  is  to  teach  us  to 
fpeak  well;  which,  as  C1CER6  explains  it,  is  to 
fpeak/K/f^,  metbodicalfyf^ortdfyf  and  co(i<m/Ij. 

17.  To  fpenhjuftljfj  a  man  muft  be  able  to  fay 
all  tliat  is  proper,  and  to  afvoid  whatever  istrir- 
Mng.  '  *     " 

ig.  To  fpeak  methodically^  the  orator  muft  aN 
winge  all  the  parts  of  his  difcourfe  in  their  pfopec 
•rder* 

f9.  To  fj^eak/ori^/^,  is  fo  peculiar  a  property 
•(this  art,  that  fome  hate  wholly  confined  it  to 
the  pomp' and  ornaments  of  language.  But  true 
ekiquerce  requires  not  only  the  beauties  and  flow- 
ers of  language,  but  likewife  the  beft  fcnfe  and 
deareft  leafouing.  Befidesi  rhetoric  gives  rules 
forthefeveral  forts  of  ftyle,  and  dire^s  the  life 
of  ihem  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  the  fqbjedt. 

ao.  But  the  force  of  oratory  appears  in  nothing 


PART    L 
e    .  .  Or  INVENTION. 

Sect.  I.  O/lvv t.sTiOH  in  general ;  aniparfuu^ 
larly  #/'CpM^iON  Places,  and  the  State  of  a 
Cause. 

43.  iMVtWTfOw,  in  general',  is  the  difcovery  of 
fuch  things  as  are  proper  to  perfuade.  To  at- 
tain this  end,  the  orator  propoies  three  things :  i. 
To  prove  or  illuftrate  the  fubjed  upon  which  he 
treats ;  a.  To  conciliate  the  minds  of  his  hearers, 
and  to  engage  their  paflions  in  his  favour ;  and 
5.  As  theferequire-different  kinds  of  arguments  or 


morethanar<^#oiJ5?^of  expreffion,  or  a  proper  motives,  invention  fumiihes  him  with  a  fopply 

'?^"^7-  A  ^^*r?^"»«»^  ^«^ted  to  the  nature  of  (breach  of  them. 

thefubje«;  which  is  of  great  ufe  in  perfuafion,  14*  An  argument,  as  deCned  by  Cicero,  is  a 

and  forms  the  laft  property  required  by  Cicero*  reafon  which  induces  us  to  believe  what  before 

of  (peaking  well.   A  ftiort  and  concife  account  of  we  doubted  oiv   And  as  different  kinds  of  difcour- 

things  is  often  attended  with  obfcurity,  fipom  an  fes  require  different  Arguments,  rhetoricians  have 

omimon  of  fimie  necefTafycircumftances  relating  confidei^ed  them  two  ways;   in  general,  under 

^    \^^l        "  '"capable  of  excttingtbe  attention  certain  heads,  aS^  common  fund  for  all  fubjeds ; 

of  the <  hearer.    But  where  the  images  of  things'  and,  in  a  more  pai^ticular  manner,  as  they  are 

ai-e  drawn  10  their  full  proportion,  painted  iii'  ftrited  to  demonkrathuet  deHkeratinftt  or  judicial 

their  proper  colours,  fet  in  aclearWght,  widre:'  difeourfes. 

prelenttd  m  different  views,  with  aN  the  ftrength  15.  Great  learning  and  extend ve  knowledge  are 

and  beauties  of  eloquence,  they  captivate  the'  noble  funds  for  invention.    An  orator  therefore 

minds  of  the  audience  with  the  higheft  pleafure,  Ihould  be  furniftied  with  a  ftock  of  important 

engage  their  attention,  and,  by  an  irrefiftible  force,  truths,  folid  maxims,  and  a  variety  of  knowledge^ 

bend  them  to  the  opinion  of  the  fpeaker.  colledted  both  from  pbfervation  and  acquaintance 

^   !!•  While  the  orator  employs  hit  art  in  piirfu-  with  the  Hberal  aits;  that  he  may  not  only  be 

log  only  thofe  ends  for  which  it  wat  at  firft  deftgn-*  aWe  to  exprefs  himftif  in  the  moft  agreeable  naan- 

ed,  the  perfuading  men  to  g«od  and  vhtuous  ac-  ner,  but  likewife  to  fupport  what  he  fays  with  the 

tion8,.and  difluading'them  from  every  thing  th^t  ftrongeft  and  cleareft  arguments. 

IS'  111  aiid  VICIOUS ;   nothing  can  be  more  com-  -^6.  But  as  all  arc  not  bocn  with  a  like  happy 

raendable  in  itfelr,  or  ufeful  to  human  fodetiea.  -      - 


But  the  beft  things  may  be  a\)ufed. 

Divisio)^  of  Oratory^ 

"l9*^"^^*^  confiflsof  four  parts;  invention, 
dtfprfiuon,  ticcuu. «,  Ji.d  pronunciation.  Every  one 
Who  aims  to  i^cak  well  and  aceontely  upon- 


genius,  and  have  not  the  (ami?  opportunity  to 
cultivate  their  mhidB  with  learning  and  know- 
ledge; art  has  prelfcribed  a  method  to  leflen,  in 
fome  meafu^tthefe  difficult!^,  and  help  every  one 
to  a  fupply  of  arguments  upon  any  fubjed.  And 
this  is  done  hyeommmflacest  which  Ciceaa calls 
the  feat^  or  beads  of  nrgwnetUs  «nd»  by  a  name 

from 
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from  the  Gr^  topics;    Tbey  are  of  two  fort», 

iatfrfud  and  cxtermaL 
27.  I.   Internal  topics  arife  from  the  fubjed 

upon  which  the  orator  treats;  and  are  therefore 

diftifagttiihed  from  exteraaif  which  be  fetches  from 
without,  and  applies  to  his  ptnrpoie.  Cicero  and 
Quintilian  make  them  fixteen;  of  which  three  com* 
preheod  the  whole  thing  they  aTe  brought  to  prove, 
namely,  defruttaat  emtmeration%  and  notation  ;  of 
the  remaimog  13,  fopie  contain  a  part  of  it,  and 
iht  reft  its  rarious  properties  and  circumftanceB, 
with  other  coafiderations  relating  to  it ;  and  tbefe 
vctgenuit/peciejf  antecedenUt  eonfisqugntStadjunHsf 
conjugates^  caufe^  effeSf  eontrariesj  oppojitesf  fimili- 
tudct  MfimiUtudet  and  compari/on* 

»8.  Defmtion  explains  the  nature  of  the  thing 
defined,  aod  Ihows  what  it  is.  Enmmeration  takes 
in  all  the  parts  of  a  tbing.  And  from  this  we 
prove,  that  what  agrees  to  all  the  parts  agrees  to 
the  whole.  Notation^  or  etymology,  explains  the 
meaning  or  fignification  ofi  a  word.  Genus  con- 
tains under  it  two  or  more  fpecies  of  things,  dif- 
fering in  aatore*  Species  is  that  which  compre- 
hends under  it  all  the  individuals  of  the  iame 
nature.  Antecedents  are  fach  things,  as,  being 
once  allowed,  others  oeceiTarily,  or  very  probably, 
follow.  Conjequents  are  Aicb  things  as,  being 
allowed,  neceilarily  or  very  probably  infer  their 
antecedents.  Adjun3s  are  feparable  properties  of 
things,  or  circumftances  that  attend  them.  Tbefe 
are  very  numerous,  and  afford  a  great  variety  of 
arguments^  They  do  not  neceflarily  infer  their 
fubjed ;  but,  if  fitly  chofen,  render  a  thing  credible, 
and  are  a  good  ground  for  affent.  Conjugates  are 
words  deduced  from  the  fame  origin  with  that  of 
our  fubjed.  By  thefe  the  habit  is  proved  from 
its  ads.  A  cau/e  is  that  by  the  fo/ce  of  which  a 
thing  does  exift.  There  are  four  kinds  of  caufes, 
mattery  fornix  efficient^  and  end^  which  afford  a 
great  variety  of  arguments.  The  way  of  reafon- 
iog  from  them  is  to  infer  the  effect  from  the  caufe. 
An  tffeS  ia  that  which  arifes  from  a  caufe,  there- 
fore the  caufe  is  proved  by  it.  Contraries  are 
things,  which,  under  the  lame  genus,  are  at  the 
utmod  diftance  from  each  other;  fo  that,  what 
we  grant  to  the  one  we  deny  the  other.  Ofpojius 
are  things,  which,  though  repugnant  to  each  other, 
yet  are  oot  directly  contradictory :  as.  To  love 
and  to  injure,  to  hate  and  to  commend.  They 
diifer  from  contraries  in  this,  that  they  do  oot 
abfolutely  exclude  one  another.  Similitude  is  an 
agreement  of  things  in  quality.  Difimiiitade  is  a 
difagreement  of  things  in  quality.  Comparifon  is 
made  three  ways;  for  either  a  thing  is  compared 
with  a  greater,  with  a  lefs,  or  with  its  equal. 
This,  'therefore,  differs  from  fimilitude  on  this 
account,-  that  the  quality  was  confidared  in  that, 
but  here  the  quantity. 

19.  From  this  account  of  common  places,  as 
laid  down  by  the  orators  of  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  what  a  Urge  field  of 
diicourfe  tbey  open  to  the  mind  upon  every  Aib- 
ject.  **  One  who  had  no  other  aim  (fays  Dr 
BLAia)  but  to  talk  copioudy  and  plaufibly,  by 
confuUing  them  on  every  fubject,  and  layine  hold 
of  all  that  they  fuggefted,  might  difcouiiTwith- 
out  end;  and  that  too,  though  he. had  only  the 
moft  fuperficjal  knowledge  of  his  fubject.    But 
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fuch  difcourfe  could^  be .  no .  other  than  trivial* 
What  is  truly  folid  and  perfuaHve  muft  be  draxyn 
from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fubject,  and 
profound  meditation  on  it.  They  who  would 
dired  fludents  of  oratory  to  any  other  Iburces  of 
argumentation,  only  delude  them ;  and  by  attempt- 
ing to  render  rhetoric  too  perfed .  *  art,  they  rendw 
it,  in  truth,  a  trifling  and  childifb  ftudy." 

30.  II.  External  topics  ^e  ail  taken  from  autho- 
rities, and  have  one  general  name^  Tejlimonies. 

3X.  All  teflimonies  may  be  diftingutfbed  into 
two  (brts,  divine  and  human.  A  divine  teftimony^ 
when  certainly  known  to  be  ftich,  is  inconteftable, 
and  admits  of  no  debate.  Human  teftimonies,  con- 
fidered  as  furnifhing  the  orator  with  ygiunents, 
may  be  reduced  to  three  heads ;  writings,  wit- 
MBSSBS,  and  contxacts.  <See  thefe  articles.) 

5a.  The  occafion  of  difpute  refpeding  written 
teftimonies,  which  may  afford  the  orator  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  dilphiying  his  abilities  may  arife  from  five 
circumftances;  viz.  Ambigmtj^  Difagreement  be- 
tween vowds  and  intention^  Contrarietjf,  keafcning^ 
and  Interpretation.  Of  thefe  it  would  be  fuperfluous 
to  give  examples. 

33.  III.  Of  the  SraxE  of  a  Contxovbkst.  The 
aacieuts,  obferviog  that  the  princfpai  queftion  or 
point  of  difpute  in  all  cootroverfies  might  be  re- 
ferred to  fome  particuUr  head,  reduced  thofe 
heads  to  a  certain  number,  that  both  the  nature  , 
of  the  queftion  might  thus  be  better  known,  and  the 
arguments  fuited  to  it  be  difcovered  with  greater 
eafe.    And  thefe  heads  they  call ^a/at.    ' 

34*  The  number  of  thpfe  ftates,  both  Cicero  and 
Quintilian  reduce  to  three;  and  tell  us,  that  three 
things  may  be  inquired  into  in  all  difputes :  Whether 
a  thing  is  ?  what  it  is  ?  and  how  it  is  ? 

Sect.  U.  Of  Akgv  musts  fuited  to  Dbmonstxa- 
TivE  Discourses. 

35.  These  confift  either  in  praife  or  difpraife; 
and,  agreeablv  to  the  nature  of  a)l  coBtrariep,  one 
of  them  will  ferve  to  iUuftrate  the  other.  Either 
perfons  or  things  may  be  the  fubjeds  of  praife« 

36.  I.  In  praifiog  or  difpraiiing  perfons,  rhetori- 
cians  prefcribe  two  methods:  z.  To  follow  the 
order,  in  which  every  thing  happened  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  difcourfe :  a.  To  reduce  what  is 
faid  under  certain  general  heads,  without  a  ftr'id 
regard  to  the  order  of  time. 

37.  i.  In  purfuing  the  former  method,  the  dif- 
courfe may  be  very  conveniently  divided  into  three 
periods.  The  firft  of  which  will  contain  what 
preceded  the  perfon's  birth;  the fecond,  the^whote 
courfe  of  his  life ;  and  the  third,  what  followed 
upon  his  death.  ^ 

38.  ii.  The  other  method  is  to  reduce  the  diil 
courfe  to  certain  genera)  heads,  without  regarding 
the  order  of  time.  As  if  any  one^  in  praifing  the 
eider  Cato,  fbould  propofe  to  do  it,  by  fhowjng 
that  he  was  a  moft  prudent  fenator,  an  excellent 
orator,  and  moft  valiant  general. 

39.  II.  In  praifing  things,  all  beings  inferior  to 
<man  may  be  proper  ful^eds  for  praife  ur  <m(1 
praife;  whether  animate  or  inanimate;  whether 
ideal  or  real';  as  virtues,  vices,  countries,  cities. 
Sec.  Bttf  what  chiefly  claim  the  attention  of  the 
orator,  as  fubjeds  oi  praife  or  difpraife,  are  the 
adioos  of  men. 
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^ECT.  III.  Of  AnGVwtvTt  fvxud  t$  Delibera- 
Ti7£  Discourses. 

40.  This  kind  of  dticourres  muft  have  been 
-every  ancieot ;  lince,  doubtlefs,  from  the  earKeflE 
period  (^  men  converling  together,  tbey  deliberated 
upon  their  .co  u  "non  iotereft*  and  ofiered  their 
advice  toi  each  other.    But  neither  tbofe  of  the 
laudatory  nor  judicial  kind  could  be  introduced 
till  mankind  were  fettled  in  communities.    The 
early  practice  of  fuaibry  difcourfes  appears  from 
facred  writ,  where  we  find,  that  when  Moss  a  was 
4>rdered  upon-  an  embafTy  into  £gypt»  he  would 
Jiave  czcufed  himielf  for  want  of  eloquence.   And 
Homer  reprefents  the  Greeks  at  the  fiege  of  Troy, 
^s  anxioully  runnttsg  to  heartheir  generate  harangue^ 
them.   Nor  is  this  part  of  oratory  lefs  coa(picuot>s 
for  its  utefuluefs  to  mankind  than  for  its  antiquify; 
^ing  highly  beneficial  either  in  councils^  camps, 
or  any  focieties  of  men.    How  many  iaftances 
!have  we  upon  recoitl,  where  the  ftiry  of  an  enraged 
multitude  has  been  checked  and  appeaipd  by  the 
f>rudent  and  artful  perfuafion  of  fome  particular 
perfon  ?  The  ftory  of  Meneoius  Agrippa,  who  pa- 
cified the  commons  of  Rome^  when  they  withdrelr 
from  the  fenators,  and  retired,  out  of  the  city,  by 
Ilia  fable  of  the  Belly  deierted  by  tiie  other  members* 
is, well  known.    And  how  often  have  armies  beed 
.fired  to  the  moft  dangerous  exploits,  or  recalled 
to  then-  duty,  when  ready  to  mutroy,  by  a  moring 
y  Ipeech  of  their  general  ? 

41.  The  princit>al  heads  of  argttmenta,  proper 
ibr  advice,  are  thefe  taken  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing  under  coniideration. 

41.  (i.)  PUafure  often  affords  a  Tory  cogent 
argument  in  difcourfes  of  this  nature. 

43*  (a.)  Prt^^  or  advantage,  has  no  lefs  influence 
itipon  mankind  than  the  former;  and  when  it 
.refpeds  things  truly  valuable,  it  is  a  very  juft  and 
iaudabie  motive. 

44-  (5«)  Hcncurj  than  which  no  argument  will 
fooner  prevail  witK  generous  minds,  or  infpire 
them  with  greater  ardour.    '  • 

45*  But  although  a  thing  conddered  in-ftfelf 
appear  beneficial  if  >  it  could  be  nttained^  yet  the 
«^A/ir/2r;  of  undertaking  it  mayftill  bequeitionable: 
in  which  cafe  the  following  headv,  taken  from  the 
^ircumftances  which  attend  it,  will  afford  proper 
arguments  to  engage  in  it. 

46.  (i.)  The  poffiMity  of  fucceeding  may  fome« 
^times  be  argued  as  one  motive  to  this  end. 

47.  (ftO  But  an  argument  founded  upon  proha^ 
^Uiff  will  be  much  more  likely  to  prevail. 

48  (3.)  But  as  even  probability  is  not  a  motive 
ftrong  enough  with  many  perfons  to  engage  in  the 
•profecution  of  a  thing  which  is  attended  with  eonfi- 
jderablp difficulties,  it  is  often  neceffary  to  reprefent 
'thcfadhty  of  doing  it,  as  an  additional  reafon. 

49.  (4.)  If  the  thing  advifed  can  be  fbowa  to  be 
4n  any  refpe^  neuffaryt  this  will  render  the  moti?e 
fUll  much  ftronger  for  undertaking  it. 

50*  IS')  To  thefe  heads  may  be  added  the  con- 
"fideration  of  the  evtni^  which  in  fohie  cafes  carries 
{Treat  weight  with  it.  As  when  we  advife  to  the 
doing  of  a  thing  from  this  motive.  That  whether 
iit  fuccerd  or  not,  it  wiU  yet  be  of  lervice  to 
undertake  iu^ 

;5i«  TbciiB  are  the  principal  headt  ithkh  fnrniih 


the  orator  with  proper  at|fumeot«  hi  giving  ad«iccb 
But  no  fmall  (kill  and  addwfa  are  refutred  in 
giving  it.  For  fioce  the  tempers  and  fentimeBts  of 
mankind,  a«  well  as  their  oircumftances,  are  very 
varioBs;  it  is  often  heeefiary  to  accommodate  the 
dificourfe  to  their  opinions  and  prejndices.  And 
therefore  the  weigbtieft  arguments  are  not  always 
the  moft  proper  and  Utteft  to  be  nfed  on  all  occa- 
fions.  Cicero,  in  treating  up(»  this  liilgeA,  diltin* 
guiihes  nsanktnd  into  two  ii»rt»;  the  ignorant,  who 
always  prefer  profit  to  honour;  and  loch  as  are 
civilised,  who  prefer  honour  and  reputadon* 

Sect.  ly.    0/ AkcuMEvrs  fuHed  to  Judicial 
Discourses. 

51.  iMya^'aa/controverfies  tfaereare  two  parties ; 
the  plaintiff  or  profecutor,  and  the  defisodant  or 
perfon  charged.  The  fu^ed  is  ahrays  fbmething 
paft,  and  the  ends  propofed  by  them  Cicero  calls 
equity  or  rigkt;  the  former  of  which  artfes  from 
the  Taws  of  the  country^  and  the  latter  from  realbo 
and  the  nature  of  things. 

5  3.  All  judicial  caufes  xre  tiiherprk/cte  or  pMic. 
Prh>at«€auf$s,  or  ewd  caufes^  relate  to  the  right  of 
particular  perfons.  Pubiit  cauies  are  tbofe  which 
relate  to  public  Jultice  and  the  government  of  the 
ftate ;  which  are  alfo  called  erimmah  becaofe  by 
them  crimes  are  profecuted,  whether  capital,  or 
of  a  lefs  heinous  nature.  We  need  only  take  the 
beads  of  the  arguments  from  this  lalt  kind,  becauie 
they  are  more  copious,  and  eafy  to  be  illuftrated ; 
whence  fuch  as  agree  to  the  former  will  fiifficiently 
appear. 

54i  (»•)  The  conJeattfYil  flate.  When  the  ac- 
cnfed  perfon  denies  the  fadf  there  are  three  things 
which  the  profecutor  has  to  con fider ;  whether  he 
would  have  done  it,  whether  hecouidf  and  whether 
be  did  it.  And  hence  arife  three  topics ;  from  the 
wilif  the  powen  and  the  Jgns  or  circumftances 
which  attended  the  action.  The^ffedions  of  the 
mind  difcover  the  willr^z  pafiion,  an  old  grudge, 
a  defire  of  revenge,  a  refentment  oif  an  injury,  and 
the  like.  The  fecond  head  is  the*^0«tvr  of  doing  a 
thhig;  and  there  are  three  things  which  relate  to 
this,  the  ^a€t^  the  fijme^  and  opportunity.  The  third 
bead«  comprehends  the  JSgns  and  circumftances 
which  either  preceded,  accompanied,  or  followed, 
the  commiffion  of  the  fadt.  So  threats,  or  the  ac- 
cofed  perfon  being  feen  at  or  near  the  place  before 
thefa^  was  committed,  are  circumftances  that 
may  probably  precede  murder ;  fighting,  crying 
onf,  bloodlhedyare  fuch  as  accompany  it ;  palenefs, 
trembling,  inconfiftent  anfwers,  hefitation,  or  faU 
tering  of  the  fpeech,  fomething  fbunds  upon  the 
perfon  accufed  which  belonged  to  the  decesM, 
are  foch  as  follow  it. 

Ss,  Thefe  are  the  topics  from  whicb  the  profew 
cutor  takes  his  arguments.  The  biifioefs  of  the 
defendant  is  to  invalidate  thefe.  Therefore  fuch 
as  afe  brought  from  the  001//,  he  ehher  ecdeovouis 
tb  ihow  are.  not  true,  or  fi>  weak  as  to  merit 
very  little  regard.  And  he  refoter^hole  taken 
from  the  jftMitfr,  by  proving  that  he  wanted  either 
opportunity  or  ability;  as,  if  he  can  ffaow,  that 
neith^  the  place  nor  time  iofided  on  was  at  all 
proper }  or  that  he  was  then  in  another  place. 
In  like  maimer  he  will  endeavour  to  confute  the 
draamftanat^M  th'&j  cannot  be  dirediy  denied,  by 

fiiowing 
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fliowingilltaitacyj*e  Mit  Aicfa. «»  n^tfivrilf  ac- 
comfMttiy  the  fwA^  bot  mijiiit  hatve  proceeded  from 
otiwrctiilef,  though  nothing  of  what  is  alleged 
IskI  bfeo  commifled;  aad  it  wiH  be  of  great  fenrioe 
to  affign  fome  other  probable  caiife.    See  Cam E» 

JlTft  Vt  MAKSLAMMTEft,  MuADKRy'TaiAL,  &C. 

56.  («.)  The  iM«f/nar  tate»  which  is  prrottpally 
concerned  io  denning  and  fisdng  the  name  proper 
to  the  faa^;  tbo«gli  oratott  Jcldom  u&  eiaa  defi- 
■itiofis^'  buCieoiDiDaoly  choofe  larger  defcriptioli8» 
taken. fani.ira?ioi]i  pro|Sertie>' of  the  futjeA  or 
tfaiog  defeftbed*  The  heads  bf  aiguniem  in  this 
ftate  aire  much  the'iaiiie  to  bot^  parties.  For  each 
of  them  defincsr'the  faA  hisdiMrn.wayy  and.endea^ 
voors  to  refute  the  otber*r definition. 

57.  (3;)  The  third  ftitc  is  that  <rf  ^na/z/y,  in 
wbidt  the  difpeute  tmms  iipoo  the  juftiee  of  ah 
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.,  64.  ii.  To  delihera^^  difcourfes  may  be  referred 

^66.  iii.  To  Judicial  difcourfes  may  be  referred 
angar  and  lemtjf^^if  and  indignaHon, 

^7.  Thefe  are  the  paiTioos  with  which  an  orator 
is  principally  concerned.  In  addreffiog  which,  not 
only  the  greateft  wanpth  and  force  of  exprefiion 
is  often  necciTaryy  but  he  muft  likewife  firft 
endeavour  to  impreft  his  own  mind  with  the 
fame  paffioa  be  would  excite  in  others.  A  man 
may  convince,  and  even  perfuade  others  to  ad,  by 
-mere  reafon  and  argument.  But  that  degree  of 
eloquence  which  gains  the  admiration  of  mankind, 
and  properly  denominates  one  an  orator,  is  never 
^und  without  warmth  or  paffion.  Pafliony  when 
In  fuch  a  degree  as  to  route  and  kindle  the  mind, 
without  throwing  it  out  of  the  pofleffion  of  itfelf. 


adJon.    And  here  the  defendant  dors  not  deny   is  unirerlally  found  to  exalt  all  the  human  ^powers* 


he  did  the  thinf^  he  is  charged  virith;  bntafierts 
it  to  be  right  and  equitable,  from  the  circuav 
ftaoces  of  the  cftfe«  and  tiie  motites  which  induced 
him  to  it.  - 

59.  (4«)LaftIy*aiaft  is  foimeUnws  rather  vxeolcd 
than  defended,  by  pleading  that  it  was  not  done 
defignedlf,  or  with  any -ill  intent.  This  is  called 
cme^cn;  and  coniftsof  two  pasts,  afoitgy  wad 
mtrtfOy.  The^rmer  fet>ceienf8  the  matter  as  the 
cifea  of  iaadvetttncy,  chance,  or  neceffity.. 

Sect.  V.  0/ihe  CHAkACTEt  and  Address  of  an 
'Oaaroit. 

59.  Hating  considered  and  explained  the  firft 
part  of  mventi'on,  which  fomiihes  the  orator  wi^ 
fuch  arguments  as  are  i^ecefiary  for  the  proof  of  his 
fubjed,  we  are  next  to  (how  what  ave  the  proper 
meana  to  condlilte  the  minds  of  his  hearers,  to 
gain  their  alfeaioo,  and  to  recommend  both  himfelf 
and  what  he  f^ys  to  tlieir  good  opinion  and  efteegi, 
l%is  is  bf  Qilinltlian  called  frtfprietf  9/  mmnurs. 
And  he  addt^  it  is  ncceflary,  **  that  every  thing 
appear  eafy  and  Daturar,  and  the  difpofitioq  of  the 
fpeaker  be  difcovered  by  his  words." 

60.  There  are  four  quaHeies  fuited  to  the  cha- 
ncer of  an  orator,  which  flioold  appear  in  hih 
difccmrfes,  to  reader  what  he  iays  acocptable  to  his 
hearers;  and  thefe  are>  ^i/dcmf  inugriiff  haiem§- 
Imce,  and  trndejlff. 

6t.  It  fs  the  orator's  bufinefs  to  confider  the 
various  charaaers  and  cirotmftances  of  life,  with 
thediilerent  bias  and  way  of  thinking  they  give  to 
the  mind;  that  he  may  fo  condnd  himfelf  in  bib 
behaviour  and  manner  of  fpeaking  as  will  render 
him  moft  acoepiabte,  and  gain  him  the  ^od  efteem 
of  thofe  whom  he  addreffes.; 

SiCT.  VL    0//Af  Passions. 

6t.  As  it  ie  often  h^ly  ntc^fiary  for  the  orator, 
ib  it  requires  his  greateft  ikill,  to  engage  the  j|>af. 
fions  hUiis  intersft.  Where  perfons  will  neitiier 
be  convinced' by  leaibu,  nor  moved  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  fpeaker,  thekwly  way  left  to  put  them 
upon  aaton,.ls  to  engage  their  pa/fions. 

63.Tbepaffionsmaybefepar«telyrefnTed,either 
^^demonftrathviy  deMhiratswt  wjttdiaai  dlCoawiev; 
though  they  are  not  confined  to  a»y  df  then. 

64.  i.  To  the>tfKrmooj9m^r<er  kind  wv  may  reier 
joif  AiiA/orr<nvi  i^ve  and  imtndi  tmuiati^n  and 


It  renders  the  mind  nnore  enlightened,  penetrating, 
vigorous,  and  mafterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm, 
moments.  A  man  aduated  by  a  ftrong  paffion 
becomes  much  greater  than  he  is  at  other  times.  He 
it  at  no  lo£>  for  words  and  arguments.  He  tranfmits 
to  others,  by  a  fort  of  contagious  fympathy,  the 
warm  fentiments  which  he  feels;  his  looks  and 
^eftures  are  all  perfuafive;  and  nature  here  ihows 
herielf  infinitely  more  powerful  than  art. 

PART   It 

Of  DISPOSITION. 

9S.  AS  Imvaaion  fuppliestho  orator  with  ne* 
ceflary  materials,  fo  Jiijptifitim  direAs  him  how  to 
place  them  in  the  moft  proper  order.  What  is 
here  chiefly  intended  by  it  is,  the  placing  the 
feveral  parts  of  a  difcourfe  in  a  juft  method  and 
dependence  upon  one  another. 

69.  Writers  are  not  all  agreed  in  determining 
the  parts  of  an  oration :  though  the  diference  is 
rather  in  the  manner  of  confidering  them  than  in 
the  things  themfelves.  Cicero  mentions  C\x^  viz. 
Introduaioth  Narration^  Prcf^tiojif  Confirmation, 
Confutation^  and  ConeJu/hn, 

Sbct.I.    Cy/i6ff  IntroductiOk. 

70.  Thx  defigi^  of  the  introduction  is  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the,  hearers  for  a  fuitable  reception 
of  what  is  to  follow.  For  this  end,  three  things 
are  requifite  $  that  the  orator  gain  the  good  opinion 
of  his  hearers,  that  he  fecure  their  attention,  and 
give  them  fome^nsirii/  notion  of  his  fubjedt. 

71*  (lO  To  enfure  the  good  opinion  of  thofe  to 
whom  the  difoourfe  is  made,  it  is  not  unufual  to 
commend  them  for  their  virtues,  and  -  thofe 
efpecially  which  have  a  more  immediate  relation 
to  the  preient  fubje^.  Sometimes  the  orator 
^xpreflTes  his  gratitude  for  paft  favours;  at  other 
times  he  declares  hla  concern  for  them  and  their 
intereft. 

ji*  (a.)  As  to  Jhtentiont  Cicero  fays,  *f  We  •fliril 
be  heard  attentively  on  one  of  ihefe  three  thingsi  if 
we  propofe  what  hgnat^  ntcejfarjy  or  for  tbe  imerHt 
of  thofe  to  whom  the  difcourfe  is  addrefled»''  - 

.73.  (5.)  Sovae  gomerai  acntmt  of  the  ibirfea  of 
the  difcourfe  is  always  neceflarr.  For  everyone 
expeas  to  be  foon  formed. of  tbettofign  of  the 
fpeaker,  and  what  he  propofes  to  treat  :of. 

74>  Thefe  are  the  heads.  which.«omm«nlyidr. 
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'  ni(h  matter  for  this  part  of  a  di6x>urre;  In  Come 
cafes,  orators  have  recourfe  to  a  more  artftil  way 
of  opening  their  fubjedt,  endeavoor  to'  remove 
jealoufies,  apologize  for  what  they  are  about  to 
Day,  and  feem  to  refer  it  to  thi*'  ^aiidour  of  the 
hearers  to  judge  of  it  as  they  pleafe.  This  ifr  call- 
ed infintuitmns  and  may  be  neceflkry^  where  a 
caufe  is  in  itfelf  doubtful,  or  may  be  thought  fo 
.  from  the  prejudices  of  the  hearers,  or  the  impref- 
fions  already  made  upon  them  by  the  contrary 
fide.  An  honea  man  would  not*  knowingly  en- 
gage in  a  bad  caufe;  and  yet,  through  prevailing 
prejudfce,  that  may  be  fo  efteemed  which  is  not 
fo  in  itfelf.  In  the(e  cafes  great  prudence  is  necef^ 
fary  to  give  fuch  a  turn' to  things,  as  may  ht  leaft 
liable  to  offence* 

Sect.  IL    Cy  Narratxoh.  ... 

75.  The  orator  having  prepared  his  hearers  to 
receive  his  difcourfe  with  candour,  and  acquaint- 
ed them  with  his  general  defign,  before  he  pro- 
ceeds diredtly  to  his  fubjed,  often  finds  it  neeef- 
fary  to  give  fome  account  of  v^hat  preceded,  ac- 
companied, *  or  followed  upon  it.  And  this  he 
does  to  enlarge  the  view  of  the  particular  point  in 
difpttte,  and  place  it  in  a  clearer  light.  This  is 
called  narration ;  which  is  a  recital  of  fomethfng 
done*  in  the  order  and  manner  in  which  it  was 

'  doiie. 

76.  Thofe  things  which  properly  enter  into  a 
narration,  are  the  caufe,  manner,  time,  place, 
and  confequences  of  an  adion  %  with  the  temper, 
fortune,  views,  ability,  aifocrates*  and  other  cir- 
cumltances  of  thofe  concerned  in  it.  In  relating 
afaft,  the  orator  defcribes  it  in  To  ftrong  and  live- 
ly a  manner,  as  may  give  the  greateft  evidence  to 
his  hearers,  and  make  the  deepeft  impreffion  upon 
^eir  minds.    See  Narkation,  §  3. 

'  77.  There  are  4  properties  required'  in  a  good 
narration;  that  it  hcjbortt  perfpicuousi  probable^ 
and  interefting. 

Sect.  III.    0/  the  Proposition. 
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78.  In  every  regular  difeourfe,  the  fpeakePs  in  < 
tention  is  to  prove  or  illuftrate  fomething.  And 
when  he  lays  down  his  fubje^  in  a  diftindl  and 
exprefs  manner,  this  is  called  the  fropofition.*  '   • 

79.  Orators  ufe  feveral  ways  m  faying  down 
the  fubjed  of  their  difcourfes.  Sometimes  they 
do  it  in  one  genial  propofition.  At  other  times, 
to  give  a  clearer  and  more  diftindt  view  of  their 
difcourfe,  they  fubjoin  to  the  propofition  «tbev ge- 
neral heads  of  argument  by  which  they  endeavour 
to  fupport  it. 

8o«  But  when  the  fubjed  relates  to  (^veral  di^ 
ferent  things,  which  require  to  be  feparately  laid 
down  in  diftind  propofitrona,  it  is  called  a  par- 
TiTiOM.  Some  have  made  tWo  kinds  of /^rfjlioa, 
one  caWed /eparatioftt  and  the  other  enumeration. 
By  the  former,  the  orator  (hows  in  what  he  agrees 
with  his  adverikry,  and  wherein  he  differs  from 
him.  By  the  latter  he  acquaints  his  hearers  vnth 
the  feveral  parts  of  his  difcourfe  upon  which  he 
defigns  to  treat.  And  this  alone,  properly  fpeak- 
iDg^  is  s^partitiom 

*  Si.  There  are  three  things  reouifite  in  ^  good 
partition;  that  it  hejiort,  complete^  and  confift 
but  of  ^fiw  memhen* 


Sa.  (x.>  A  ptrtiHon  is  faid  to  htjboru  when 
each  propofition  contams  in  it  nothing  more  than 
is  neceffary.  So  that  the  brevity  here  required  is 
different  horn  that  of  a  narration ;  for  that  coo- 
fifts  chiefly  intiungs,  this  in  words. 

83.  (a.)  It  ought  to  be  e^mpteu  and  perfed* 
And  for  this  end,  care  muft  be  taken  to  omit  no 
neceffary  part  in  the  enumeration. 

84-  (3O  There  fiiomkl  be  as>iw  hfmb.2B  is  con. 
fifteot  with  the  nature  of  the.  fubjeAii»rfrhe  an* 
cient  rhetoricians  prefcribe  3  or  4  at  theiduA.  And 
•Cicero  never  eicceeds  that  number.  Yet  it  is  f«ne« 
times  convenient  to  fubdivide  thefe  again,  into  ie- 
veral  i^arts..  This  fnbdividing,  iiowever,  ihould 
never  have  place  but  when  it  is  abfolntely  neoef- 
lary.  To  fplit  a  fubjed  into  many  minute  partSi 
has  always  a  bad  eS^  in  fpeaking.  It  makes  an 
oration  ap^ar  dry,  and  junneceffarily  digues  the 
memory,  in  a  fermon,  there  itaj  be  from  3  to  5 
or  6  heads,  inchrding  fubdtvifioos  j  feldom  more. 
85.  A  juft  partition  is  attended  with  cfmfider- 
able  advantages.  It  gives  both  light  and  orna- 
ment to  a  difcoatfe..  in  a  fetinoo,  or  a  pJeading 
at  the  bar,  few.  things  are  of  greater  confequence 
than  a  proper  divifioo.  It  fhouid  be  ftudied  with 
much  care;  for  if  one  take  a  wrong  methrj  at 
firft  fetdng  out,  it  vsill  lead  them  aftray  in  all  that 
fol)owSf  and  render  the  whole  difcenrie  cither  per- 
plcxed  or  languid. 

Sect.  IV.    Qf  Confirmation. 

56.  The  orator  havhig^  acquainted  his  bearers, 
in  the  propofition,  with  it  he  fubjed  on  which  he 
defigns  to  difcourfe,  ufually  proceeds  dtber  to 
prove  or  illuftrate  what  he  has  laid  down.  Some 
difcouries  require  nothing  more  than  an  illufira- 
tibn,  to-fet  them  in  a  proper  light,  for  which  rea- 
fian,  they  have  often  no  diftidd  propofition.  But 
where  arguments  ace  brought  in  defend?  of  the 
fubje^,  this  is  properly  ecnfimfotim.  Cicero 
defines,  <*  confirmation,  that  which  givea  proof, 
authority,  and  fupport  to  a  cau&,  by  reafoning." 
If  any  thing  in  the  propofition  feems  obfcure,  or 
liable  to  be  mifunderftood,  the  orator  firft  explains 
it,  and  then>offer8r  fuch  arguments  in  proof  of  it, 
and  cepreients  them  in  fuch  a  light,  aafeem  moft 
proper  to  gain  the  affent  of  his  bearers.  Two 
methods  of.  reafoning  are  employed  by  orators, 
t^bc fyntJiietie  and  analytic. 

57.  I.  Every  piece  of  fyntbetic  reafoning  may 
be  refolved  into  a  ff  llogifm  or  feries  of  fyU^ifms. 
(See  Logic,  Part  III,  SeB*  IV.}  As  a  logical 
fyllogifm  confifts  of  3  parts  or  prc^fitions*  a  rhe- 
torical fyllogifm«  finequentJy  contains  4  or  5.  Ci- 
cero reckons  this  laft  the  moft  complete.  But  all 
that  is  fatd  in  confirmation  of  either  of  the  pre- 
mifes  is  accounted  but  as  one/{>art« 

88.  But  orators  do  not  ohen  ufe  oomplete  fyU 
Ic^ifms,  but  moft  commonly  entA^memtj.  An 
enthymemb  iaan  jmperfed  fyllogifm,  confifting 
of  two  parts  ^  the  condufion,  and  one  of  the  pre* 
mifes :  And  in  this  kind  of  fyllogifm,  that  propo*- 
fition  is  omittedi  whether  it  be  the  major  or  mi- 
nor, which  is  fufficiently  mani<e(t  of  itfelf,  and 
may  eafily.be  .fupplied  by  the  hearers.  But  the 
propofition  that-  is  expreffed  is  ufuaUy  called  the 
antecedent  avd  the  conclnfion  the  eonjetpient. 

89*  It  is  reckoned  a  beauty  in  enthymemes, 

when 
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when  they  confift  of  contrary  parts :  becaufe  the 
turn  of  them  is  moft  acute  and  pudgent.  Such  is 
that  of  Micipfa  m  Salltiftl  *»  What  ftranget  will 
be  faithful  tb" you  who  4re  ah  enemy  to  your 
•friends?"*  Orators  manage ' enthymemes  in  the 
'fame  manner  they  ddfyUogifms*,  that  is,  they  m- 
Tert  the  order  of  the  parts,  and  confirm  the  pro- 
pofition  by  one 'or  more  reafons :  and"  therefote  a 
rhetorical  enthyroemc  frequently  copfiftsof  3  parts, 
as  a  fyHogtfm  does  of  5.  Though,  ftriftly  fpeak- 
ing,  a  fy1logflfm"^i*ati  confift  of  i'1'0  more  tHart  3 
parts,  and  an  enthymeme  but  of  two.'    See  Em- 

THYMEMB^ 

90.  II.  The  other  method  of  i^afoniiig  is  the 
ttrtalytic^  in  which  the  orator  conceals  his  intention 
concerning  the  point  he  is  to  pro^ve,  till  he  hab 
gradually  brought  bis  hearers  to  thedefigned  con- 
chifiori*  *  CSee ' An  ALTTic.)  They  are  led  on;  ftep 
by  ftepj  from  one  known  truth  to  another,  till 'the 
concluhon  be  fioien  upon  them,  as  the  hatural 
confequence  of  a  chain  of  propofitioos.   ''       "^ 

91  0nder  th*  analytic  may  bi  COintrfeh<?nded 
reafoning  by  example.  Rhetoricians  ufe  this  word 
in  a  different  fenfe  from  the'  compion  accepBtiotr. 
In  oratory  the  word  exafi^ie  is  ufed  for  inry  kind 
of  fimflitiide;  or,  as  Voffius  defines-'^  •Wireri 
one  thing  is  mferred  from  another,  Ify  t^ftji^  of 
the  likenefs  wbfch  appears  between  thett):*'  'Wnoe 
it  is  called  an  imperft8  induBian^  wHdV'fnfcrs 
fomething  from  feveral  others  of  the^likeisattire, 
and  bis  always  the  'greateft  force  When  the  ex- 
amples are  taken  from  fafts.  But  cphiparffons 
are  fometimes  made  between  fadts  and  c^hertbfhgs^ 
to  infer  fome  difference  or  oppofiHon  between  them. 
In  comparing  two  fads,  on  account  of  fome  dif- 
agreement  and  unlikenefsy  the  inference  is  thade 
from  the  difference  betti'een  one  and  the  other  in 
that  particular  refpe6t  only. 

9a.  Thus  we  have  given  a  brief  account  of  t<ie 
principal  methods  of  reafoning  ufed'  by  orators. 
As  to  tbe  dtfpoAtion  of  arguments,  or  the  order  of 
placing  them,  fome  adtife  to  put  the  weaker, 
which  cannot  wholly  be  omitted,  in  the  middle: 
and  fuch  as  are  ftrOngien  partly  in  the  beginning, 
to  gain  the  eftecm  of  the  hearers  and  render  them 
more  attentive;  and  partly  at  th^  end,  becaufe 
wh^  ie  laft  heard  is  likely  to  be  retted,  longcft : 
But  if  there  are  but  twp  ai^gumei^^t  to  place  the 
ftronger  firft,  and  then  the  weaker;  and  ^fter  that 
to  return  to'the  former,  and  infift  pnncipaHy  up- 
on it.  But  this  muff  be  left  to  the  prudence  of 
the  fpeaker.  Kor  ought  ar^ments  to  be  crowd* 
ed  too  c(ofe  upon  one  another ;  for  that  takes  off" 
from  thdr  force,  and  does  not  leave  the  hearers 
fuflScient  time  doly  to  confider  them. 

SbCT.  V.     Of  COKFUTATION. 

93.  The  lorms  of  reafoning  here  are  the  fame 
as  have  been  explained  under  eof^rmathn,  Con- 
ftaatitm-t  however,  is  often  the  more  difficult  talk ; 
becaufrhe  who  is  to  prove  a  thing  comes  ufujilly 
prepared ;  but  he  who  is  to  confute  it  infrequent- 
ly left  to  a  fndden  anfwer.  Therefore,  not  only 
a  good  judgment,  but  a  readinefs  of  thought  is 
neceflary.  But,  in  all  difputes,  it  is  ol^the  great- 
eft  confequence  to  obferve  where  the  flrefs  of  the 
controveny  lies.  In  conftitation,  what  the  ad- 
reriary  has  advanced  ought  carefully  to  be  confi- 


dered,  and  in  what  manner  he  has  expreffed  hhn- 
Telf.  Thofe  arguments  that  are  foreijm  to  the 
fubjedt  may  in  a  very  few  words  be  (hown  to 
be  infigtiificaht:  There  ought  alfo  to  be  a  diA 
tinAioh  made  b^ween  fuch. things  as  relate  to 
the  ftfbj<?ft,  according  to  their  importance.  Thofe 
that  'Appear  to  have  no  great  weight  fhould  be 
.  nightly  remarked  ;  and  are  general!^  better  turn- 
ed off  with  ah  air  of  neglect,  a  pungent  queftion, 
or  Jiri  agreeaWe;  jeft,  than  confuted  by  a  ferions 
and  labomd -anfwer;  Bnt  thofe,  which  relate 
to  the  merits  of  tbe.caufe,  may  be  confuted  ei- 
ther l?y  contradiding  them,  or  by  (hewing  fome 
tnifittke  m  the  nrafonihg,  6r  th^r  invalidity  when 
granted:       *    ^'     ' ' 

04*  Things  may  be  cofitradiSed  fevenl  Wayr. 
WhAt  IS  SpjiJirently  fflfi?  may  be  exprefsly  denied. 
And  what  the  adveYfaty  cannot  prove,  may  like- 
wife  be  df^iedr  Tt  is  a  handfome  way  of  contra- 
diAWg  a  thff>ri  by  (howing  that  the ,  adverfary 
himfelf  niAintained  the  contrary.  An  adverfary  is 
never  more  •eflWhrally  fiienced  than  when  he  is 
charged  with  cohtradiafofts ;  for  this  is  ftal>bing 
him  with  hisr  own  wea^oii.  Sometimes  a  thing  is 
n'otin  e*preft  tertfti  dHiled;  but  teprefented  to  be 
utterfy fticre^le:  An^i  this  method  expofes  the 
advek^fery  fr{6t*i&'^aii'  a  bare'  denial. 

95.  There  ifc'  llkewife  an  ironical  way  of  contra* 
dieting  a  thing!  by  retorting  that  and' other  things 
of  the'Uke  nature  upon'  the  adverse  party.  Snch 
an  unexp^ed  l^turq  is'fometim^ofgreat  fervice 
to  abate  the  confidence  of  an  adverfary. 
'  -9<S.-A  id*  method  of  confbtation  i^,  by  obferving 
{ome-Jfiiatw  in  the  reafoning  of  the  adverfe  party. 
SyYIogHMs  may  be  refuted,  either  by  fliowiug 
fome  miffakis  in  the  premifes,  or  that  the  conclu- 
fion  is  .not;  Juftly  deduced  from  thent.  Entby- 
memes  may  be  refuted,  either  by  fhowing  that  the 
antecedent  is  falfe,  or  the  confequent  not  juftly 
fni^red  fronii  it.  As  to  induBion  and  example,  by 
which  the  truth  or  equity  6f  a  thing  is  proved 
firom  its  likenefs  to  other  things;  the  reafoning  is 
invalid,  if  the  things  fo  compared  can  be  ihown 
not  to  have  that  fimilitode  or  agreement  on  which^ 
the  inference  iafdunded. 
^''97.  The  laft  method  of  confutation  is,  when  the 
orator  does  in  fome  fenfe  grant  the  adverfary  his 
atgunlent,  and  at  the  fame  time  ihows  its  invalidi" 
/jjr.  This  is  done  by  a  variety  of  ways,  according 
to  thenatn're  of  the  fubjed^.  Sometimes  he  allows 
what  was  laid  maybe  true;  but  pleads,  that  what 
he  contends  for  is  neceflkry.  At  other  times  he 
pieadiy  that  although  the  contrary  opinion  may 
feem  to  be  attended  with  advantage,  yet  that  hia 
ovm  is  more  juft  or  honourable.  Such  was  the 
cafe  of  Regnlus.  (See  RacuLus.)  Another  way 
of  confutation  is,  by  retorting  upon  the  adversary 
bis  own  argument.  The  orator  takes  this  advan- 
tage where  an  argument  proves  too  much,  that  iiy 
more  than  the  perfon  intended,  who  made  ufe  of 
it.  Inverfion  rdembles  this,  by  which  the  orator 
fliows,  that  the  reafons  offered  by  the  oppofite 
party  make  for  him.  Sometimes  the  charge  is  ac- 
knowledged, but  the  crime  ihifted  off'to  another. 
Another  method  is,  to  alleviate  the  charge,  and 
take  off"  the  force  of  iti  by  ffiowing,  that  the  thing 
was  not  done  with  that  intention  which  the  ad- 
Terfary  infinuates. 
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9S.  Svch'arethe  meUiodsof  xcooiuuytion.ufod 
hj  orators^  io  ^nfwering  arguments  brought  by 
the  contrary  party*  Byt  iometiipei  they  raiie 
iiich  objedtionft  themielyes  to  what  they  haveiaUl, 
M  they  imagine  may  be  made  by  others;  which 
they  afterwards  anfwer,  the  better  to  induce  their 
hearers  to  think,  that  nothing  confiderable  can  be 
Q^ered  againft  what  the)^  haye  advanced,  but  what 
will  admit  of  aneafy  reply.  This  is  an  efiSedu^l 
way^Q^  defeating  an-adveriary,  Wiie»  the  obj^- 
tw>a  is  well  ft^t^»  and  clearly,  ahfwwad. 

S5CT.  VI.    0/tbe  CoiicLU'siow; 

99.  RKETOticiANS  vnakethtcpfuli^omoiaL4i£» 
eourfe  to  confift  of  two  parts:  rea^kuiaiism  and 
mnaidreft  t0  tbipafiot^, 

100. 1.  EUc<^t9thUQn.  is^4  iummary  ^cp^pt  pf 
what  the  fpeaker.  has  before  ofiger4?d^  io.  ii)ainte» 
nance  of  his  fubje^;  and  is  defign^  both  to  ,rc^ 
irefli  the  memory  of  the  bearers,  aa4  to  briog:t|)<^ 
principal  arguments  together  ii^  a  narrow  .(^pnAf- 
pat^y  that  they  may  ;ippear  in  a  ftroager  light* 
There  are  fevei;al  things  necoflary  to  a  gCHpidrecai*  • 
pitulation.  I-  It  muft  be  ihort  a^d  cooc^fey,  as  it 
IS  defigned  to  refresh  the  Dyemoryr^a^  im^  ^o  bujr* 
dei^  it.  The  ^hief  thingr  only  are  t^.  t^^  touched, 
on  which  the  c.^ufii  prin/cfxal^  <lepeQds ;  ti\e  ge^ 
Deral  beads  of  the  difcourfe,  yritli.  tlye  fufiip  argu- 
menU  broi^ht  to  fvipport  thein,  ;  ^,  Jhey  9i<^^ 
be  reciteil  in  the  j(^Q^e  or4er  in  which  td^  Wfixt 
at  firft  laid  down.  The  hearei^  wiU  tbua  be.  ^ 
abled  better  to  keep  pace,  with,  the  fpeaker,  as  be 
^oes  along.  Every  thing  ought  to<l^:  repij^ff^oi^ed 
m  the  flrongeft  tcrm^,  and  in  fo  Uvely  a^oi^nnfic^ 
as  may  at  the  fame  time  both  estertain  t^  ;4ij^i* 
ence,  and  make  the  deepetft  im^jiieipoiv  IVW  tb^if 
minds.      *       •  .  .,.  ", 

lot*  Sometimes  a  repetition  is  mad^i^.by  run^ 
sing  a  comparifoB  between  the  fpeak^t.'s.i^wn  ar- 
guitients  and  thofe  of  the  a^y^rfe  ptftvk  .  J9m4 
yrhen  the  difcourfe  .is  very  Jong,  a^^  tff  fu^Kir 
meats  inGfted  on  have  been  many,  to  pce\ifn|  .tbjft 
borers  lofing  patience  by.j^  ^lore  pait«ci^lar  reo^ 
tajl  the  orator  fometimes  only  ju(k  mentions  iTucb 
thiags  as  he  thinks  of  leait,(;pn|^uencei  by  fayi* 
ingi  that  he  .omits  or  painfes  over  theini  ^till  he 
comes  to  what  is  of  greater  moment,  which  be 
reprefeots  more  fully.  And  this  \%  what  tbelwri^ 
ters  upon  this  art  call  pr§Uritum^  [ 

xo».  11.  By  an  addrrfi,  $0,  fpt  fafftms^  ^..Pf^y^-^ 
tor  fome^roes  ende4voHrs  occj^fion^y  to  wdrl^ 
upon  his  (learers  in  gtb^r  parta  of  hia  di,fi?oi^£eir 
but  efpecialiy  in  the  cqn^liffiacit^y^bere  he  is  warm* 
eft  biaifelf,  and  labpurs  to  mabe  them  fpr  For 
the  main  defign  of  the  iatPodudlioQ  is  to  concilia 
at^  the  hearer^  y  9C  tbe  na^mtion,  pr opofitiob» 
and  confirmatiouy  to.ifiform  tliem}  and  of  the 
conclufioo,  to^move  them.  And  therefocei  faya 
Quintllia^,^  *'  Here  all  the  iprings  of  eloquence  are 
to  be  opened.  It  is  here  v^e  fecuse  the  minds  of 
tbe  hearers^  if  what  went,  before  was  well  mana- 
ged. Now  we  are  pafli  the  rocks  and  ihallows^ 
all  tbe  fails  nfuy  be  hoifted.  And-  as  tbe  gceated, 
part  of  the  cooclufion  confilts  in  illu  ft  ration,  the 
moft  pompous  language  and  ftrqngeft  hgures  have 
place  here."  The  pafl^oos^^hicb  the  orator  ad- 
ilreifes,  differ  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dif-.* 
eourfe.  In  demonftrative.orationSi  when  laudatory. 


---love,  admlratiooiand  etimletloB,  are  ufua^y  ex- 
cile4f  ^ut  in  invedives^ — hatred,  envy,  and  con- 
tempt. In  deliberative  fub^e^s,  either  tbe  hope 
of  gratifying  fome  deiire  is  let  in  view,  or  the  fear 
of  foqne  impending  eviL  And  in  judicial  difcourGn, 
almoft»aU  the  pauioos  have  place,  but  more  efpe- 
cialiy r^ientmeut  and  pity. 

103.  But  tbe-Cime.  pahlon  maybe  excited  by 
very  diffeivnt  methoiiiu  Horace,  endeavours  to 
recommend  virtue,  by  laughing  vice  out  of  coun- 
tenance ;  Perdus  moves  us  to  an  abhorrence  of 
vioe,  with  ^be  ^verity,  of  a  phitofbpber ;  and  Jo- 
venal,  by  open  and  vehement  invedivet.  S6  ora- 
tors make  ufe  of  aU  theie  methods,  but  they  (bould 
not  dwell  long  upon  the  (ame  pafiion.  When  tbe 
emotion  is  once  carried  as  high  as  it  can  be,  the 
bearera  (hould  be  left  under  its  influence. 
.  I04-  Orators  fometimes  endeavour  to  raife  coo- 
trarjT  pafiions,  as  they  are  concerned  for  oppofitc 
parties.  60  the  accufer  excites  anger  and  rdeot* 
ment,  but  the  defendant  pity  and  compafiion. 
^Ut  the.  orator^lhot^d  always  ei^preis  tbe  iame 
paflioDi  juuiilvlf  .wjth  whi^li  he  endeavours  toaffed 
9tbors,  tn  bis  adion»  voice*  Ungiujje,  words,  and 
expreifion* ..  But  a  decencj^  and  jy'Qpriely  of  ch»> 
caAe^  is  always  to  be  obierved.  This  juftneis  of 
(^araJAer  is  admirably  well  obferved  by  Csceeo, 
in  his-  defence  of  Miio ;  who,  being  a,  nian  of  moft 
unvoted  .courage,  it  would  have  been  improper 
toj9l(iodu€:e.  him  moving  pity,  and  begging  for 
mercyl  Cicero  therefore  ta)qM  this  part  upon 
blmfelf ;  ami  what  h^  could  not  do  with  any  pro- 
priety in,  the  character  of  Milo,  be  perfon^s  io  hi« 
owm 

105.  fut  aaperfoDs  are  cotomonly  moce  affec- 
ted with  what  they  fee  than  with  what  they  bear, 
orators  fometi^Aes  call  in  tbe  affiance  of  that  fenie 
in  moving  the  paflions.  For  this  Psaibn  it  was 
uCiial  amoQg^he  Romans,  in  judicial  caiet^  for  ac- 
gufed  perfons  to  appear  with  a  dejeded  air  and 
a  fordid  gavb,  attended  by  their  parents,  children, 
&c.  with  the  like  dreiii  and  aiped*.  The  Areopa* 
gites  at  Athens,  if  the  orator  began, to  lay  any 
thing  which,  w^  moving^  an  officer  immediately 
bade  butabe  filent.  There  is  certainly  a  mediuia 
^ween  tbefe  extremea. 

•    Sfi(Ct.*yif«  Q^DiGRiseioir,  TaaNsiTiOMy 

*"     *'       <      '    0lli/AMPLiriCATIOIf« 

Uii.  fiefides  the  number,  order,  and  oatare  of 
the  partf. which  conftitute  a  complete  and  regular 
oration,  explained  in  the  preceding  chapters,  there 
are  feveral  other  things  neceflary  to  be  known  by 
an  oraltbr,  which  come  under  the  Second  branch 
of  his  art« — Thefe  are,  Di^refigm^  Tranjtwh  a&<i 
Amplifoation*  ^ 

107.  I.  Digreflomt  as  defined  by  QoiAtiliao,  is, 
**,  A  going  on  trom  the  fubjed  we  are  upon  to 
fom<^  different  thing,  which  may  however  he  of 
Dervige  to  it.''  As  where  a  fubject  is  of  itfelf  dry, 
or  requires  clofe  attention,  it  relieves  tbe  mind  by 
Comething  entertaining.  But  tht:y  (hould  neither 
be  too  nrequent  nor  too  long.  Indeed  orators 
fometimes,  when  fore  preded,  and  tbe  caufe  will 
not  bear  a  clofe  finrutiny,  artfully  run  into  digitf- 
dous,  to  divert  tbe  attention  of  the  bearers  from 
the  fubje&,  and  turn  them  to  a  different  view. 
Aud  in  fuch  cafes,  to  be  unobiervedj  they  do  it 

tacitly 
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tacitly,  that  they  may  get  ckar  of  a  difSculty,  till, 
they  enter  upon  fome  frefli  topic. 

xoS*.  II.  Transitions  are  often  tifed  not  only 
after  a  digreifioo»  but  npoo  other  occafioni.    A 
traofitioo  is,  **  A  form  of  fpeech,  by  which  the 
Ipeaker  in  a  fe%  words  tells  his  hearers  both  what 
be  has  faid  already,  and  what  he  next  defigns  to 
iay."   Where  a  difcoorfe  confifts  of  fevcral  parts* 
this  is  often  very  poper,  efpecially  when  the  parts 
are  of  a  confidemie  length ;  for  it  affifts  the  hear- 
ers to  carry  on  the  feries  of  the  difcourie  in  their 
minds.    It  is  likewife  a  relief  to  the  attention,  to 
be  told  when  an  argument  is  finifhed,  and  what 
is  to  be  ezpeded  next.   But  fonietimes,  in  paffiog 
from  one  thing  to  another,  a  general  hint  is 
thought  fuffictent  to  prepare  the-hearers,  without 
fpeciff ing  what  has  been  faid,  or  is  next  to  follow. 
And  at  other  times,  for  greater  brevity,  the  tran- 
fitioD  is  imperfed)  and  mention  made  only  of  the 
following  head. 

109.  III.  By  AMPLiriCATioii  is  meant,  not 
barely  enlarging  upon  a  thing,  but  fo  to  leprefent 
it,  in  the  fiilleft  and  moft  contpreheniive  view,  as 
that  it  may  in  the  IWelieft  manner  ftrike  the  mind, 
and  influence  the  paffions.  Rhetoricians  have  ob- 
lenred  feveral  ways  of  doing  this. 

xio.  One  is  to  afqend  from  a  particular  thing 
to  a  general.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Ar- 
cbias,  having  commended  him  as  an  excellent  poet, 
lays  many  things  in  praife  of  polite  literature  in 
general. 

III.  A  contrary  method  is,  to  defcend  from  a 
genera]  to  a  particular.  As  if  any  one,  while 
fpeaking  in  commendation  of  eloquence,  fhould 
illuttrate  what  he  fays  from  the  example  of  Ci- 
cero, and  (how  the  great  fervices  he  did  his  coun- 
try, and  the  honours  he  gained  to  himfelf,  by  his 
admirable  ikill  in  oratory. 

f  la.  A  third  method  is  by  an  enumeration  of 
parts.  Such  repreientations  greatly  enlarge  the 
image  of  a  thing,  and  afford  the  mind  a  much 
clearer  view  of  it  than  if  it  were  contraded  into 
one  fingle  propofuion. 

X13.  Another  method  fimilarto  the  former  is 
when  any  thing  is  illuftrated  from  a  variety  of 
caufes  or  efieds.  S^h  a  number  of  reafons, 
brought  together,  fet  a  thing  in  a  very  flrong  and 
clear  light.  Thus  Cicero  defcribes  the  force  and 
excellence  of  oxATORY  from  its  furprifing  e£feds, 
when  he  fays,  <*  Nothing  feems  to  be  more  excel- 
lent, tbtn  by  dtfcourfe  to  draw  the  attention  of  a 
whole  aflerobly,  delight  them,  and  fway  their  in- 
ciinations  diflerent  ways  at  pleafure." 

114.  A  thing  may  likewife  be  illuftrated  by  its 
oppofite.  Thus  the  bleffings  and  advantages  of 
peace  may  be  recommend^  from  the  miferies 
and  calamities  of  war. 

115.  Gradation  is  another  beautiful  way  of 
doing  this.  So  when  Cicero  would  aggravate  the 
cruelty  and  barbarity  of  Verres  for  cruciff^ing  a 
Roman  citi2en^  a  puniihment  only  infliAed  upon 
Daves,  be  takes  this  way  of  ddng  it. 

116.  Fadts  may  be  amplified  from  tl^eir  circuro* 
fiances;  as  tfme,  place,  manner,  event,. and  the 
like.  IVs  the  defign  of  amplification  is  not  barely 
to  prove  the  truth  of  thhigs,  but  to  adorn  and 
jUuftrate  them,  it  requires  a  6arid  and  beautiful 
flyle,  conlif^ing  of  ftrong  and  emphatic  words. 
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PART  IIL 
Op  Elocutiom. 

IT7.  ELOCUTION  direa^s  us  to  fuit  both  the 
words  and  expreiiions  of  a  difcourfe  to  the  nature 
of  the  fubjed,  or  to  fpeak  with  propriety  and  de« 
cency.  This  faculty  is  called  XL0(iVXMCB  \  and 
thofe  who  are  poifeired  of  it  are  ftyled  eloquentm 

II 8«  J?/Mfrli0n is  twofold, jfffMm/'and  panuular. 
The  former  treats  of  the  teveral  properties  and 
ornaments  of  language  in  common)  the  latter 
confiders  them  as  they  are  made  ufe  of  to  fom 
different  forts  of  ftyle. 

I.  Gbhxral  Elocutiom. 

119.  This,  according  to  rhetoricians,  confifts 
of  three  parts  %-EUganut  Compofitiont  and  DigmN. 
A  difcoorfe  which  luis  all  theie  properties  fuitabiy 
adjufted,  muft,  with  refpe^  to  the  language,  be 
pcrfeA  in  its  kind. 

Sect.  I.    Q^Elcgancb. 

I90.  Electamce  confifts  in  Purity  and  Per^Uu* 
iiy  ;  both  with  reiped  to  fingle  word^  and  their 
oonftrui^ioa  in  ieoteoces.  Thefe  properties  itf 
language  give  it  the  name  of  ekg4mt^  for  a  like 
reafon  that  we  call  other  things  fo^  which  are  clean 
and  neat  in  their  kind. 

III.  I.  PvriVt  fignifiet  the  choice  of  fuch 
words  and  phrafes  as  are  agreeable  to  the  ufe  of 
the  language  in  which  we  fpeak :  And  fo  gram- 
marians reduce  the  faults  they  oppofe  to  it  to  two 
forts,  called  barbarism  and  solecism  ;  the  for- 
mer of  which  refpeas  fingle  words,  and  the  latter 
their  conftruaion.  But  in  oratory,  neither  all 
words  nor  all  expreffioosare  called  pure  which 
occur  in  language ;  but  fuch  only  as  come  recom- 
mended by  the  authorit)uof  thofe  who  i)^eak  or 
write  with  accuracy  and  politenefs. 

it«.  It  often  happens,  that  fuch  words  and    , 
forms  of  fpeaking  as  were  introduced  by  the  team- 
ned  are  afterwards  dropped  by  them  as  mean  and 
fordid,  from  a  ieeming  bafenefs  contraded  by  vul- 
gar ufe. 

1S3.  Orators  muft  Aifo  abftain  from  antiquated 
or  obfolete  words  and  phrafes,  as  well  as  vulgar  pr 
fordid  ones;  and  the  ufe  of  nnv  terms,  until 
they  have  been  eftabltihed,  (hould  alfo  be  carefully 
avoided.    See  Langu agb.  Bed.  VIII. 

134.  II.  Perspicuity,  as  well  as  purity, 
cooofts  partly  in  Jingle  nMrds^  and  partly  in  their 
confimSiok* 

1  »5.  i.  As  to  Jttgh  <wordj  thofe  are  generally  beft 
underftood  which  are  ufed  in  their  proper  fenfe.  ' 
But  it  requires  no  fmall  attention  and  ikill  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  force  and  propriety  of 
words. 

ia6.  AU  words*  may  be  divided  into  proper 
mfordi  and  tropeu  Thofe  are  called  ^rc^rr  <u)ordf9 
which  are  expreifed  in  their  proper  and  ufual  fenfe : 
And  tropes  are  fuch  viK>rds  as  are  applied  to  fome 
other  thing  than  what  they  properly  denote,  by 
reafon  of  iome  fimiiitude,  relation,  or  contrariety 
between  the  two  things.  So,  when  a  fobtle  man 
is  called  a/o*,  the  reafon  of  the  name  is  fojBnded  ' 
in  a  fimiiitude  cf  qualities.  If  we  (ayi  Cieero  <wili 
M  m  m  al^a^ 
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always  livet  meaning  bis  wvrks^  the  caufe  is  tranf« 
fen:^  to  the  e^a.  AU  words  tnuft  at  firft  have 
bad  one  original  and  primary  figniGcationy  whichf 


131, 


Sect.  II.    Q/'^^^mposition. 
Composition,  in  the  fenfe  here 


ufed. 


ftridlly  fpeaking,  may  be  called  their  proper  fen/e*  gives  rules  for  the  ftru^ure  of  lentences,  with  the 
But  through  length  of  time,  words  lofe  their  ori-  feveral  members,  wOrdsy  and  fyllables,  of  which 
ginal  ^gnification,  and  aflume  a  new  one,  which    they  confift,  in  fuci.'a  manner  as  may  beft  con 


then  becomes  their  proper  fenfe.    For  example 
the  word  knave  anciently  fignified  ^femjonu 

X27«  Sometimes  two  or  more  words  have  the 
iame  Ggnification,  and  may  therefore  be  ufed  fy- 
Bony  moofly .  Of  th  i  f^  kind  are  the  "words  pity  and 
cmnpaffitn.  There  are  other  words  of  fo  near  an 
affinity  to  each  otber,  that  they  are  commonly 
thought  fynonymou6.    Such  are  mercy  and  pity 


tribute  to  the  force,  beauty,  andjevidence  of  the 
whole. 

133.  Compofition  confifts  of  four  parts,  which 
rhetoricians  call  period f  order ^  junSure^  and  niofi- 
ber.  The  firft  treats  of  the  ftrudare  of  fentencei ; 
the  iecond  of  the  parts  of  fentences,  which  are 
wArds  and  members ;  and  the  two  laft  of  the 
parts  of  words,  which  are  letters  and  fyllables. 


though  mercy  in  its  (tridt  fenfe  is  exercifed  towards  For  ^11  articulate  founds^  and  even  the  mpft  mi^ 
an  bflfinuler,  and  pity  refpedts  one  in  diftrefs.  This  nute  parts  of  language,  come  under  the  cognizance 
peculiar  force  and  diftindlion  of  words  is  carefully  •  of  oratory. 

to  be  attended  to.  Though  words,  when  take?  134 •  I*  Q/Period.  In  every  feotence  or  propo- 
in  their  proper  (ignification,  generally  convey  the  fition,  fomethin^  is  faid  of  fometbing.  That  of 
plaineft  and  cleareft  fenfe ;  yetfome  are  more  for-  ,  which  fomething  is  faid,  logicians  call  the/iv^/V^, 
cible,  fonorous,  or  beautiful,  than  others.    And    ind  that  which  is  faid  of  it,  the  predicate  :  but  in 


by  thefe  conflderations  we  mnft  often  be  deter- 
mined in  our  choice  of  them.  So  whether  we  fay, 
be  got,  or  be  obtained,  the  vidoryj  the  fenfe  is  the 
fame ;  but  the  latter  is  more  full  and  fonorous. 

\%Z.  As  to  tropes,  though  generally  fpeaking 
they  are  not  to  be  cbofen  where  pcrfpicuity  is  only 
defigned,  and  proper  words  may  be  found  ;  yet 
through  the  penury  of  all  languages,  the  ufe  of 
them  is  often  neceflary.  And  fome  of  them^  ,ef- 
pecially  metaphors,  which  are  taken  from  the  fi- 
militude  of  things,  may,  .when  cuftom  has  render- 
ed them  familiar,  be  confidered  as  proper  words, 
and  ufed  in  their  ftead.  Thus,  whether  we  (ay, 
/  feevour  meaning,  or,  /  underfiand  your  meaning, 
the  fenfe  is  equally  clear,  though  the  latter  ex- 
preflion  is  proper,  ind  the  former  metaphorical. 

119.  ii.  But  perfpicmtj  arifes  not  only  from  a 
choice  cHJingU  wordi^  but  likewife  from  the  eon- 
fir^iM  of  them  in  fentences.  For  the  meaning 
of  all  the  words  in  a  fentence,  confidered  by  them- 
felves  may  be  very  plain  and  evident ;  and  yet, 
by  a  diforderly  placing  thto,  or  confufion  of  the 
parts,  the  fetifeof  the  whole  may  be  obfcured.  It 
is  certain  that  the  mofl  natural  order  is  the  plaineft, 
when  both  the  woids  and  parts  of  a  fentence  are 
fo  difpofed  as  beft  agrees  with  their  mutual  rela- 
tion and  dependence  upon  e^ch  other. 

150.  Ambiguity  of  exprefiion  is  one  caufe  of 
obfcurity.  This  fometimes  arifes  from  the  differ- 
ent fenfestn  which  a  word  is  capable  of  being  ta- 
ken. In  all  ieri6ti8  difcouries  amlngaities  ought 
carefully  to  be  avoided.  But  obfcurity  more&e- 
quentty-afriies  firom  the  ambiguous  conftrudion  of 
words,  v^hicfa  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  in 
what  fenfe  they  are  to  be  taken.    Qumtilian  gives 


grammatical  terms,  the  former  is  a  noun  Juhjlan- 
tivef  and  the  latter  a  fmte  verb,  denoting  affir- 
mation, and  fome  (tatc  of  being,  ading,  or  ftif- 
fering. 

135.  A  fimple  fentence  confifts  of  one  fiicb 
noun-  and  verb,  with  whatever  elfe  is  joined  10 
eijher  or  jxith  of  them.  And  a  compound  fen- 
tence contains  two  or  more  of  them  ;  aud  may 
be  divided  into  fo  many  diftindl  propofitions,  as 
there  are  fuch  nouns  and  verbs,  either  exprefled 
or  uhderftood. 

X36.  Some  fentences  confift,  either  wholly  or 
in  part,  of  fuch  members  as  contain  in  them  two 
or  more  compound  ones,  which  may  therefore, 
for  diftindion's  fake,  be  called  decompound  mem- 
bers, "  In  the  proper  diflindton  and  feparation  of 
the  members  in  fuch  complex  fentencesi>the  art  of 
pointing  chiefly  confifts.  For  the  principal  ufe  of 
a  comma  is  to  divide  the  fimple  members,  a  feini- 
colon  the  compound  ones,  a  colon  fuch  as  are  de^ 
compounded,  and  a  period  the  whole  from  the 
following  fentence.    See  Pun ctu axiom. 

137.  Sentences,  with  refpedk  to  their  form  or 
compofition,  are  diftinguifhed  into  two  forts,  cal- 
led by  Cicero  traQof  ttraight  or  direA  j  and  con- 
torta,  bent  or  winding.  By  the  former  are  me2DC 
thofe  whofe  members  follow  each  other  in  a  di- 
rect order,  without  any  inflection ;  and  by  the 
latterrthof^  which  ftridly  fpeaking  are  called/^ 
riods.  For  trt^t^S^  in  Greek  fignifies  a  circait  or 
circlet  And  fo  the  Latins  call  it  circmtus  and  am* 
bitus  :  By  which  both  mean  a  fentence  confifting 
of  correfpondent  parts,  fd  framed,  that  the  voice 
in  pronounoing  them  may  have  a  proper  eleva- 
tion and  cadency,  and  diftinguiih  them  by  its  iD- 


ua  this  example:  <<  A  certain  man  ordered  in  his  fledtion ;  and  as  the  latter  part  returns  back*  and 

will,  that  his  heir  fhould  ered  for  him  aftatue*  unites  the  former,  the  period,  like  a  circle,  fur- 

hoisting  a  fpear  made  of  gold/'    A  queftion  arofe  rounds  and  indofes  the  whole  fenfe.    This  eleva- 

here,  df  great  coniequeoce  to  the  heir  from  the  tion  of  the  vpice,  in  the  former  part  of  the  period, 

ambiguity  c^  the  exprefHon^  whether  ^he  words  is  by  the  Greeks  called  w^rettnf  and  by  the  Latins 

'no^  ^^o/i' were  to  be  applied  to  the^tf/vf^or  the  propq^tio;  and  the  depreffion  of  it  in  the  latter 

>^Mr  ?  part,  by  the  one  aifipctc,  and  by  the  other  rtd- 

13 Is  OBScuaiTY  is  alip*  occafioned  either  by  di^. 
too  fhort  and  concife  a  manner  of  fpeaking,  or  by 
fentences  too  long  and  prolix :  and  parentbefes% 
-when  eitbeptoo  long  ortoofreoQCDt^hafctJie  Hume 


138-  As  fimple  fentences  have  not  thefe  corref- 
pondent parts  which  require  any  inflexion  of  the 
voice,  nor  a  circular  form,  by  reafon  of  their  bre- 
vity»  they  ut  not  properly  periods^  in  the  Itrid 
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fenfe  of  the  word:  thougbs  m.commofi  fpeech* 
the  W0M9 /entence  itid  period  are  afed  as  equiva- 
lent teriDfi.  Aa  to  thofe  compound  fenteocee 
whofe  members  follow  each  other  in  a  dired  or*  . 
der  without  any  infleAion,  there«^'  little  art  re- 
quired io  their  compofition.  Since  fucb  fenten- 
ces,  therefore,  mav  be  limited  at  pleafare,  it  feems 
more  cooFenient,  both  for  the  fpeaker  and  bearerti 
to  confine  them  to  a  moderate  length. 

139.  But  the  principal  art  relating  to  this  part' 
of  compofition  lies  in  the  frame  and  f^rudure  of 
fuch  compound  ^fentences  as  are  properly  called 
periods.  In  the  formation  of  thefe,  two  things  are 
chiefly  to  be  regarded  (  their  ^^/i&  and  cadency. 
4s  the  length  ought  to  be  fuited  to  the. breath  of 
the  fpeaker,  the  ancient  rhetoricians  fcarce  admit 
of  moce  than  four  colons;  by  which  we  may  un- 
derfkand  compound  members  of  a  moderate  fize, 
which  will  be  generally  found  ^  fuitable  and  pro- 
portionate length.  As  to  the  cadency,  Cicero 
has  obfervedf  that  the  ears  judge  what  is  full  and 
what  is  deficient ;  and  direct  us  to  fill  up  our  pe- 
riods, that  nothing  be  wanting  of  what  they  ex- 
ped.  When  the  voice  is  raifed  at  the  beginning 
of  a  fentence,  they  are  in  fufipenfe  till  it  be  finiih- 
ed ;  and  are  pleated  with  a  tuU  4nd  juft  cadency, 
but  are  ienfible  of  any  defed,  and  difpleafed  with 
redundancy.  Therefore  care  muft  be  taken  that 
periods  be  neither  deficient,  and  as  it  were  maim- 
ed, io  as  to  defraud  the  ears  of  what  fcemed  to 
be  promifed  them ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  of- 
fend them  by  too  long  and  immoderate  excur-  • 
fioQS.  This  rife  and  cadency  of  the  voice  in  pro- 
nunciation, depend  on  the  nature  and  fituation  of 
the  members. 

140.  By  the  word  members  are  to  be  under-' 
ftood  fuch  as  are  uncom pounded.  In  a  period -of 
two  members -the  turn  of  the  voice  b^ins  with 
the  latter  member.  If  a  fentence  confift  of  three 
members,  the  rafledion  is  belt  n^adeat  the  end  of 
the  ad  menkber:  for  if  it  begin  immediately  after 
the  firft,  thevoice  will  be  either  apt  to -fink  too 
low,  and  not  to  be  heard,  before  it  reach  the  cud ; 
or  elfe  be  precipitated,  to  prevent  it.  But  a  pe- 
riod of  four  members  is  reckoned  the  mott  com. 
plete  and  perfe^,  where  the  inflexion  begins  at 
the  middle,  that  is  with  the  3d  member.  Nor  is 
it  the  (ame  cal'e  here,  as  if,  in  a  fenteuce  of  three 
members,  the  cadency  be  mad«  at  the  ad ;  for 
in  proportion  to  the  time  of  railing  the  voice  may  . 
the  fpace  be  allowed  f(  r  its  finking.  But  where 
the  fetiie  does  not  fuit  \^  ith  this  divifion  at  the  en- 
trance upon  the  jd  mtmber,  it  Ihould  be  made 
at  the  4th. 

141.  An  equality  of  the  members  (hould  alfobe 
attended  to  in  the  com^  ofition  of  a  period,  the 
better  tq  adjuft  their  ri  e  and  cadency.  Anji  for 
thia  reafon,  in  fentenct j;  of  3  members,  where  the 
cadency  begins  with  tl  e  3d,  or  in  ihole  of  4 
members,  where  it  btgins  at  the  4th,  it  pro-' 
motes  the  harmony^  to  make  the  lad  number ' 
longeft.  This  is  properly  the  natfU-e  of  rKetorical 
periods,  which,  when  rightly  formed,  have  both 
beauty  and  dignity.  But  as  ail  difcourfe  is  made 
up  of  diftiod  fentences,  and  whenever  we  exptefs 
our  thoughts*  it  is  in  feme  ot  the  forms  above 
mentioned ;  fo  the  ufe  of  them  is  not  promifcu- 
oas,  but  fuited  to  anfwer  different  defigns  in 
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fpeaking.    And  in  this  view  they  are  confidered 


and  made  ufe  of  by  the  orator. 

i4a.  Examples  of  all  thefe  might  be  quoted 
.from  Cicero  and  other  ancient  oratonMT  but  it  is 
unnecefiary  to  fwell  this  article  with  long  quota- 
tions. The  Englifli  rMler  can  hardly,  take  up  a 
newfpaper,  during  the  fitting  of  the  Imperial  Par- 
liament, in  which  he  will  not  find  numerous  exam- 
ples of  all  the  beauties  of  modern  oratory,  and 
the  learned  can  eafily  confult  the  orators  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome. 

143*  !!•  Of  Order:.  By  order  rhetoriciaoa 
mean  the  placing  each  word  and  member  of  a 
fentence  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  moft  contribute 
to  the  force,  beauty,  or  evidence  of  the  whole. 

144.  Order  it  of  two  kinds,  nqtureU  and  arii* 
Jkiaig  and  each  of  thefe  may  be  conftdered  with 
refpei^  f o  the  parts,  either  of  fimple  or  compound 
fentences. 

X45.  i.  As  to  fimple  fentence8»  we  call  that  or- 
der NATURALf  when  all  the  words  in  a^fenteDce 
are  fo  placed,  as  they  are  conoeded  with  or  fol- 
low each  other  in  a  grammatical  conftru^tion. 

246.  ii.  Artificial  OR9^R,.aa it xefp^ds  fim- 
ple fentences,  has  little  or  no  icgard.  to  the  natu^ 
ral  conftrudion  of  worda ;  but  difpofes  them  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  will  be  nK>ft  agreeable  to  the 
ear,  and  bea  anfweritbedefign  of  the  ^Kaker. 

147.  As  to  compound  fentences»  or  fuch  aa con- 
fift of  two  or  more  members,  either  fimple  or  com* 
pounded ;  what  relates  to  the  words  in  each  mem« 
ber  feparately  is  the  fame  as  in  fimple  fentences. 
But  with  regard  to  the  di^fition  of  the  feveral 
members^  that  is  called  the  natural  order  which 
fo  places  them  as  they  mutually  depend  on  each 
other.     When  this  order  is  inverted,  it  is  ftyled 

148*  It  is  unneceffary  to  enlaige  farther,  or  to 
adduce  examples  upon  this  fubjeift,  as  it  is  fully 
d\(c\xfftf6,  and  the  beauties  as  well  as  defers  a£ 
the  anfilagoiu  and  tranfpufiti've  languages  pointed 
out  under  thearticle  Language  ;  ^5.  IV— VL 

249.  But  tneie  are  fome  other  confiderations  re- 
lating to  order,  which,  being  taken  from  the  nature 
of  things,  equally  fuit  all  languages.  .  Sc,  in  am- 
plifying, there  ihould  .be  a  conftant  gradation  from- 
a  lets  to  a  greater;  as  when  Cicero  feys,  Ambi" 
tim  creates  hairedtjh^nefs^  di/eords^  fee^Honsf  and 
nuars.  On  the-  contrary,  in  extenuating,  we 
.  ihould  defcend'from  a  greater  to  a  lefs;  as  if, 
fpeaking  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Rome,  one  ihould 
fay»  Tliey  *ivire  fo  far  from  fuffering  a  Roman  eiti" 
zen  to  be  put  to  deaths  that  they  would  mot  allo^  him 
to  be  tuhiptt  or  even  io  be  bound.  In  conftituting 
any  whole,  we  put  the  parts  firft;  as.  Invention, 
di/pofiiion,  elocution^  and  pronunciation^  make  up  the 
art  of  oratory.  But  in  feparating  any  whole»  the 
parts  follow :  as.  The  art  of  oratory  may  be  divided 
into  thefe  four  parts  ;  imventient  dif^tittn^  elocu^ 
tiouf  and  pronunciation.  In  every  enumeration 
care  mult  be  taken  not  to  mix  the  whole  with  the 
parts ;  but  if  it  be  mentioned  at  all,  it  mufk  either 
be  put  firft  or  laft.  So  it  would  be  wrong  fo  fay. 
He  was  a  man  rftbe  greatefi  prudence^  virtue^  jif^ 
t'ue^  and  modefty  :  for  the  word  virtue  here  con- 
tains in  it  the  other  three,  and  therefore  il^ould 
not  be  inferted  aoiong  them.     SeeXANCVACB, 

M  m  m  » by  vjn^^MMo.  ill* 
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150*  m.  JuwCTU&E  and  Number  rdate  to  let- 
ters aod  ffllablei  1  the  former  tretting  of  their 
cxmnedion,  and  the  latter  of-tbeir  qwanfity. 

151.  JuMCTvaR  re^ds  the  jia^ty  of  iftta* 
blek.  A  dd^  attention  is  to  he  paid  to  the  nat«re 
of-  the  vowels,  confonants,  and  fyllahles  in  the 
coimedioD  of  words,  with  ^.gard  to  th^  found; 
When  a  word  ends  with  a  yowel,  and  theneit  be- 
gin^ either  with  ^  difiereiit  toweU  or  the  ihme  re- 
peated»  it  ofuai^  renders  the  pronunciation  hol- 
jow  and  nnpleafant.  Thofe  which  have  the  weafc- 
tH  and  fmalleft  found  .follow  beft ;  becaufe  they 
oecafion  tire  Icaft  alteration  of  the  organ  m  form- 
ing the  two  founds.  If  a  word  end  with  a  voweK 
the  next  ought  to  begin  with  a  confonant,  or  ftich 
^  TOwel  whofe  found  may  agree  well  with  the 
/onrier.  But  if  a  word  conclude  with  a  confo- 
fiant,  either  a  vowel  (hould  follow,  or  fuch  a  con- 
foiutni  whofe  proper  pronunciation  will  fuit  with 
iU  And  the  fame  fyllable  ought  not  to  be'  re- 
peated at  the  end  of  one  word,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nejtt.  This  laft,  however,  rarely  happens 
i»n  our  languagei  which  abounds  with  confo* 
Hants.- 

154.  IV^'NtTMUBR  refpeds  the  quantity  of  fyl- 
fables.  In  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages  every 
reliable  has  Its  diftiiftt-  quantity;  and  is  either 
iong,  Ihort,  or  common  {  two  or  more  of  which 
joined  together  in  a  certain  order  make  a  foot,  and 
lideterminMe  number  of  theie  in  a  different  order 
conftftiite-  tlieiil  feveral  forts  of  verfe.  Though 
iheh"profe  was-m^t  to  confined  with  regard  to 
the  feet,  either  aB  to  the  kind  or  place  Of  them, 
;is  their  metrical  compofitions,  yet  it  had  a  fort 
x>f  meafur<^«  more  eQ>ecially  in  the  rife  and  caden- 
cy of  their  period;.  This  they  called  rheioricai 
0umber.  But  their  rules  are  net  applicable  to  our 
janguage^  which  has  not  that  accurate  diitific^ 
iion  of  quantity  in  its  fyllabtes. 

153.  A  gseat  number  of  monofyllables  do  not 
fougd  well  together.  For  as  there  ought  to  be  a 
greater  diftance  in  the  pronunciation  between  one 
word  and  another,  than  t>etwfen  the  fyllables  of 
the  fame  word,  fuch  paufes,  though  O10H,  yet, 
wrhen  too  frequent,  make  the  found  rough,  and 
ihus  fpoil  its  harmony.  This  i^  the  more  necef- 
^ary  to  he  attended  to,  becaufe  the  Englifli  Ian*, 
^uage  abounds  with  monofyllables.  On  the 
contrary,  a  continuation  of  many  long  word^ 
^akes  a  fentence  move  too  flow  and  heavily. 
jAnd,  therefore,  fuCh  periods  generally  run  beft, 
which  ha^  a  proper  mixture  oif  words  of  diJfer- 
^nt  lengths.  Betides,  as  every  word  has  its  ac- 
cent, which  with  us  ftands  for  quantity,  a  num- 
i)er,  either  of  monofyllables  or  long  words,  co- 
ding together,  abates  the  harmony,  as  It  lefTens 
I  he  variety. 

154.  Several  words  of  the  fame  ending;  do  not 
found  well  together,  efpecially  where  the  accent 
faHs  upon  (he  fame  Syllable  in  each  of  them.    For 
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-    l^us  the  fouiSd  ought  be  varied  by  iaying,  iVb- 
tbUI^'u  mate  miUmmt  ple6fim$%  or  wJbolf/kme, 

15^  But  if  a  festeooe  end  with  a  monofylla- 
ble,4t  is  ape  to  hurt  the  cadency,  and  disappoint 
theeaff  whereas-isovds  of  a  moderate  length  car- 
ry  tt  malfa-  force  with  them  by  the  folnefs  of 
their  found,  and  afford  the  car  what  it  expi*Aed. 
There  is  one  fort  of  monofyllables  efpeciaily, 
whicb  never  (bund  well  at  the  condoflon  of  a  pe- 
riod, vie.  the  figns  of  oafes.  Thus'wefay,  Ararue 
is  a  crimg  wtiih  VJt/e  men  an  too  often  guilty  of, 
Bot  the  cadency  would  be  more  agreeabSe  thuf>: 
Amariie  is  a  enmet  ofnvhieb  wfe  men  are  toe  often 
guilty^  Nor  are  very  long  words  well  fuited  ei- 
thcr  to  the  heginning  or  conclufion  of  a  period  \ 
for  they  ratard  the  pronunciation  at  firft,  and  fall 
too  heavy  at  the  end. 

Sect.  ni.    Q/'Dignitv. 

156.  Dignity  confifts  in  the  right  ule  of  tropes 
and  figures.  It  is  not  fnfEcient  for  an  orator  to 
eipcen  himfelf  with  propriety  and  deamefs,  or 
in  fmooth  and  harmonious  psnods ;  but  bis  lan- 
guage ftiould  be  foiled  to  the  nature  and  import- 
ance of  the  fubjeA.  And  therefore,  as  eief(t*nci 
gives  rules  for  the  firft  of  thefe,  and  eompefitien 
for  the  id,  fo  does  d^nitj^  for  the  laft.  It  is  evi- 
dent, that  different  fubjeds  require  a  different 
ftyle  and  manner  of  exprefilon ;  for,  as  Quintiiian 
fays,  *^  What  is  magnificent  in  one  diibourle  would 
be  ttirgid  in  another.''  This  variety  in  the  man- 
ner of  exprvfiion  arifes  in  a  great  meafore  from 
tropes  and  fgures^  vnhich  not  only  enliven  and 
beaurify  a  difcoiirfey  but  give  It  likewife  force 
and  grandeur. 

157.  TiLOPas  and  Figures  are  thoa  diftin- 
guifhed:  Tropes  moflly  ailed  fingle  words,  but 
figures  whole  fentences.  A  trope  conveys  two 
ideas  to  the  mind  by  means  of  one  word  ;  but  s 
figure  throws  the  fentence  into  a  difierent  form 
from  the  ufual  manner  of  expreffion.  Tropes  are 
chiefly  defigned  to  repreient  our  thoughts,  but 
figures  our  pafllions. 

§  1.  Q^Tropbs. 

158.  A  trope  is  a  figure  of  words,  and  has  been 
ufually  defined  to  be  the  change  qfa  oswifrom  its 
proper  ^gnijkation  to  fame  other  with  advantfgft  ei* 
ther  as  to  heataj  orjhength.  But  this  definition  is 
not  ftridly  juft ;  for,  in  every  trope  a  reference  is 
had  to  two  things,  which  txxafions  two  idea« ; 
i:>ne  of  the  tbhig  ezprefled,  and  another  of  tb<«t  to 
which' it  has  a  refped.  For  all  tropes  are  taken, 
either  from  things  internally,  or  eaternally  rela- 
ted; or  from  fome  fimilitude  between  them  ;  or 
from  a  contrariety.  The  firft  of  thefe  is  called 
fynecdocbef  the  2d  metonymy ^  the  3d  mitaphor$  and 
the  1  all  irony.  The  rcafons  which  occanoned  the 
introdudioD  of  tropes,  as  Quint i Han  obfetves,  are 
three;  neeeffit^t  empbafisy  and  beauty, 

159.  i.  Tropes  were  firft  introiiuced  fh>m  neeef' 


this  creates  too  great  a  jingle  by  the  fimilitude  of  Jiiy^  deriving  their  origin  from  the  barrennefs  of 


Tound ;  and  dffpleafes  from  an  appearance  of  af- 
fcd'ation.  Of  this  kind  is  the  follou^rng*  fentence  f 
ffotbing  is  more  wlcome,  dtttghtfome^  or  <wbolefome^ 
than  refl  to  a  wearied  man.  Jn  fuch  evprefitona,  if 
the  order  of  the  words  cannot  wefl  be  altered, 
fofne  other  word  ibould  befubftitnied  in  the  room 

^  one  of  tern  at  leaft,  to  dwerfify  thp  fojKJd^ 


language;  becaufe  no  language  contains  a  fuf!iciei>t 
number  of  pro^yt^*  words  to  expn^fs  all  the  differ* 
cot  conceptions  of  our  minds :  but  the  principal 
caufe  of  their iotrodudion  ft*ems  tol>e  that  esten- 
five  influence  which  imagination  poflfeffes  over 
every  kind  of  4>eech.  The  mind  confidert  the 
fami;  thinf  various  wajrsi  views  it  in  diflferent 
^  T  lights; 
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lights ;  and  compares  it  with  other  things.  Hence 
it  is  fiirniihed'  with  an  almoft  infinite  number  of 
ideas*  which  cannot  all  be  expfefTed  by  proper 
words^  fince  new  ideas  occur  daiTy.  Ana  were 
this  pofl]ble»  yet  would' ii  be  intpraAicable ;  be* 
caufe  the  multitude  of  words  muft  be  fo  vaftly 
greatf  that,  the  memory  could  rot  retain  them, 
nor  recal  them  as  occalion  reared.  Tropes  have 
redreffed  both  thlefe  mconveniencies.  Thus,  where 

a  word  is  wanting  to  e^p^fs  auy')partica1ar  thing,  ^  ^  -^ 

it  is  clearly  reprefented  by  the  name  of  fome  oth? r  JmilUuda  betv^hu  ibem.    But  it  iscerfain  .tEac  a 

word.  When  ufedm^phoricil]y,  does  hot  alter  ita 
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their  rife,  ^ut  altogether  nnintelUgible  to  other* 
who  are  unacquainted  With  the  reafdn  of  them« 

?i64»  TaOPrfs  are  divided  into  trimarjf  zn^  fi^ 
condary% 

\(iS\  I*  PRi»uay  Tropes  are  fubdivided  into 
four  fpedes ;  i.  MeUtpbor. :  a.  ^etoy^jimg  :  3.  SjnecT  . 
docAe:  4-  Iron^. 

j66.  I',  a  MetApkob.  Is  uf^a^y  defined,  ^ 
trope f  ^Mcb  changes  wortlsfrom  their  proper  JSgnh- 
Ration  to  atwtber  dsfferemtfrom  h%  fy  reafon  ^Jome 


thing  refembtiiig  ft ;  the  caufe  is  fignlfi^d  by  the 
eC»a,  the  fuhjfefi-  by' the  adjunft,  or*  the  contrary ; 
and  the  whole  is  often  underftood  by  a  p^rt,  or  a 
part  by  ttie  whole.  Thus,  by  the  ufe  of  tropes, 
the  mind  is  helped  to-c6ncei?e  of  fomethjng  hot 
exprcffed,  from  that  which  is  exprefled. 

160.  ii.  A  i^coiid  ufi^  of  tropes  is^  Kfnphi{fis* 
Tropes  often  exprefs  thinfts  with  gteatet*  force  than 
can  be  done  by  y"  bper  words*  Sometimes  a  liirely 
trope  conveys  a  fuller  and  more  juft.  idea  of  a 
thing  than  a  larige  periphralis.  Thus,  when  Virgil , 
calls  the  Scipios  two  ti>tmderkolt3  ofwar^  he  gives 
a  more  lively  image  of  the  rapid  force  andYpeedy 
fuccefs  of  their  ^rms  than  could  have  been  con- 
veyed by  a  long  defcription  in  plain  words.  And 
in  man^  cafes  the  tropical  ufe.  qf .  words  is  fo 
emphatical,  that  in  this  refpe<9:  It'may  bejuftly 
efteerned  the  mod  proper*  So,  ificenfed  <witb 
ci'.gerj  in/tamed  qvitb  dtfire^  fallen  into  an  error^ 
are  all  n.Mnphorical  cxpreflions,  yet  perhaps  no 
rropcr  words  can  b*?  made  ufe  of,  which  will 
c'Tivey  a  more  fivcly  image  of  the  thing  We  defign 
to  rcprefent  by  l-hcm.   ' 

161.  ill.  Beauty  and  ornament  have  been  another 
caufc  of  the  ufe  of  tropes.  Some  fubje^s  require 
a  more  floridrand  elegant  ditfs  than  others.  And 
it  is  the  buHnefs  of  an  oi'ator  to  entertain  bis  hearers 
while  he  inftrudls  them.  Cicero  has  obferved,  that 
**  as  gamenta  were  firft  invented  from  neceility,  to 
fecure  us  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather,  but  im- 
proved afterwards  for  ornament  and  diftmdion ;  fo 
the  poverty  of  language  firft  introduced  tropes, 
which  were  afterwards  increafed  for  delight.'^ 

161.  As  to  the  choice  of  tropes,  they  ought 
neither  to  be  obfcure  nor  too  far-fetched,  left  they 
ihould  become  unintelligible.  It  is  neceflary,  in  a 
good  trope,  not  only  that  there  be  a  near  aflinity 
between  the  two  ideas,  bat  likewife  that  this  affi- 
nity be  obvious.  A  trope  (bould  likewife  be^r  a  due 
proportion  to  the  thing  it  is  defignedto  reprefent, 
fo  as  nether  to  heighten  nor  dimini(h  the  juft  idea 
of  it.  Poets  indeed  are  allowed  a  greater  liberty  in 
this  TeA;>eA ;  but  ao  orator  ihould  be  modeft  in  his 
expreffions. 

T63.  As  a  moderate  ule  of  tropes,  juftly  ap- 
plied, beautifies  and  enlivens  a  difcourfe,  fo  an 
excefs  of  them  caufes  obfcurity,  by  running  it  into 
abftrufe  allegories  and  riddles.  Tropes  are  not 
the  ordinary  drels  of  our  thoughts,  but  a  foreign 
babit;  and  therefore  he  who  fills  his  difcourfe 
with  a  contin&ed  feries  of  them,  ads  liae  one  who 
appears  in  public  in  a  ftrange  drcfs.  Care  ihould 
alfo  be  taken  not  to  transfer  tropes,  from  one  lan- 
guage into  another.  For  as  they  kcf  often  taken 
from  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  occurrences  of 
particular  nations ;  fo  they  may  be  very  plain  and 
obyious  tp  thofe  ainco^  whom  they  firft  took 


fignification,  but  retains  its  piToper  Ifuie.  Cicero 
ci^s  a  metaphor  a  JmiHtiuU  reduced  to  a  Jingle 
9UordJ  It  is  a  fimilftude,  when  I  fay  of  a  man,  he 
has  oQei  like  a  lion  ^  and  a  metaphpry  when  I  fay^ 
he  is  a  *lion» 

167.  The  ufe  pf  metaphors  (s  as  eitenfive  at 
univerfal'  nature.  For  there  are  fcarce  any  two 
things  vrhich  have  not  f^me  (imUitude  between 
them.  However,  they  may  all  be  reduced  to  four 
kinds.  I.  Thofe  taken  from  fimiiitudes  between 
animate  beings.  9.  Thofe  borrowed  firom  fimiii- 
tudes between  inanimate  beings.  3.  Thofe  taken 
from  fimiiitudes  between  inanimate  things  and 
animals:  and,  4.  Thofe  which  are  efieemed  the 
fihef^  and  ftrongeft,  which  afcribe  i^e  and  action  to 
inanimate  things* 

i68.  However,  care  mufi  be  taken  not  to  venture 
upon  too  bold  and  daring  metaphors.  Poets  in- 
deed claim  greater  liberty  m  this  refpeft.  But  the 
orator  ihould  reafort  coolly,  though  ftrongly  and 
forcibly;  and  not  by  theatrical  reprefeniations  {o 
tranfpPrt  the  mind  as  to  take  it  off  from  refit  dion* 
Yet  metaphors  ought  hot  to  fink  below  the  dignity 
of  what  they  are  defigned  to  cxprcfs ;  but  the  idea 
they  convey  ihould  at  leaft  be  equal  to  the  proper 
word  in  the  place  of  ivhich  they  are  lubiiitutcd. 
AH  forced  and  harih  meiaphois  ihould  be  avoided, 
nor  ihould  they  be  too  numerous;  in  a  word, 
they  ought  not  to  be  ufed,  but  cither  where  a 
proper  word  is  wanting,  or  where  they  are  more 
iignigcant  or  beautiful  than  the  proper  word.  See 
Metaphok,  J  a. 

169.  II.  Metonymy,  as  defined  by  QuintTltan, 
is  the  putting  one  word  for  another.  But  Vuifius 
defcribes  it  more  fully,  when  he  calls  it,  ^*  A 
trope  which  changes  the  name  of*  things  thait  are 
naturally  united^  but  in  Cuch  a  manner  as  that  one 
is  not  the  eiTence  of  the  other.''  A  word  ui^d  as 
a  metonymy  changes  xtzfen/e^  and  denotes  fome« 
thing  different  from  its  proper  fignificatioh.  Thus^ 
when  Mars  is  put  for  war,  and  Ceres  for  eorUf 
they  lofe  their  perfonal  fenfe,  and  ftand  for  tbo 
eflefts  of  which  thofe  deities  were  faid  to  be  the 
caufe. 

170.  A  metonymy  is  not  fo  extenfive  as  a 
metaphor,  nor  altogether  fo  neceflary;  becaufe 
nothing  is  faid  by  a  metonymy,  which  cannot  be 
expreffed  in  proper  words;  whereas  metaphors 
are  often  ufed  for  want  of  proper  words  to  ex« 
prefs  fome  ideas.  However,  metonymies  enrich  a 
difcourfe  with  an  agreeable  variety,  and  give  both 
force  and  beauty  to  an  expreflion.  And  fome  mcto- 
nymies,  in  conunon  difcourfe,  are  more  freauently 

.  made  ufe  of  than  the  proper  words  in  whofe  room 
they  are  put.  So*  it  is  more  ufual  to  fay,  Tins  is 
fich  a  per/on* s  bandf  or  I  hmv  his  hand,  than  his 
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nvritingi  wben  we  intend  \hk  laft  ienfe  ot  the  word.  . 
Metonymies  are  conirnoaly  diftinguiQied  into  four 
kinds,  ^nd  recefve  theii'  nsCmes  froni  the  cavji  and 

171.  !•  A  metond^j  of  the  catfi  is',  wben'  the 
external  caufe  is  put  for  the  efTea ;  as  ttmgui  for 
Umguag€^Jk»ordioT^u^bUn&iQ.  ' 

ty%»  ii.  The  iecond  kind  of  metonymy  puts  the 
efieift  for  the  effipient  caufe*  whether  the  agent*  or 
only  the  mearts  and  inftrument.  So  Virgil  calls  the  . 
two  Scipios  the  dejtru8i&n  of  Lybiof  becauJe  they 
were  the  agents  who  effected  it.      ' 

173.  ill.  The' third  kind  of  metonymy  is*  when 
the  fubjea  is  pot  for  the  adjun<5t.  Thus  the  feat 
of  any  factilty  or  afledion  is  ufed  for  the  faculty 
or  affedion  itfelf.  So  it  is  ufual  to  (ay,  a  man  of 
n  clear  heady  when  we  mean  a  tlear  mind*  or  of  a 
<warm  beartf  when  we  meaki  kind  affedtions.  Thus 
aifo  the  time  is  put  for  thef  perfona  living  io  it ;  as 
the  degeneracy  oftbepreftnt  agCy  the  virtue  of  former 
times.  The  popifh  doctrine  of  tranfubftantiation 
is  founded  Upon  an  abufe  of  this  trope.  For*, 
when  our  Saviour,  fpeaking  of  the  brc;ld  and  wiri^ 
then  before  him,  fays,  •*  This  is  my  body*  arid 
this  is  my  blood,'*  his  plain  meaning  is^  they  were 
the  figns  of  his  body  and  blood,  the  thing  fignified 
being  put  Tor  the  iign  by  this  fort  of  .ipetonymy. 
But  the  Papifts  abfurdly  take  the  e<prrfDon  literally. 
In  like  manner,  our  Saviour,  in  a  metaphorical 
fenfe,  calls  himfelf  q  futnti  and  a  door,  expreffions 
which  even  the  Catholics  theo^elves  do  not  in- 
terpret literally. 

174.  iv.  The  fourth  kind  of  metonymy  is  that 
wherein  the  adjunct  js  put  for  the  fubjed.  As 
when  Virgil  iays,  •*  They  Ke  down  upon  purple ;" 
that  is,  upon  couches  died  with  purple.  By  this 
trope  virtues  and  vices  are  put-for  the  perfons  in 
whom  they  are  found.  As  in  that  beautiful 
paflage  of  Cicero,  where,  comparing  the  profligate 
army  of  Catiline  with  the  forces  of  the  ftate,  he 
fays,  "  On  this  fide  modefty  is  engaged,  on  that 
impudence;  on  this  chaftity,  on  that  lewdnefs; 
on  this  integrity,  on  that  deceit ;  on  this  piety* 
on  that  profanenefs;  on  this  conftancy,  on  that 
fnry ;  q^  this  honour,  on  that  bafenefs ;  on  this 
moderation,  on  that  unbridled  pailion ;  in  a  word* . 
equity,  temperance,  fortitude,  prudence,  and  all 
virtues,  engage  with  injuftice,  luxury,  cowardice, 
rafhnefs,  and  all  vices.^'  .  A  third  ufe  of  this  trope 
is  by  putting  a  thing  for  the  time  in  which  it  was 
done.  *  Thus  we  fay  of  a  perfon*  1^  has  Jerved/o 
many  campaigtu,  meaning  fo  many  uimmers. 
Laftty,  the  fign  is  put  for  the  thing  it  fignifies ;  as* 
the  crown  for  the  regal  dignity,  and  the  fivord  for 
the  authority  of  the  magijirate. 

,  175.111.  Synecdoche  is  a  trope  by  which  either 
the  whole  of  a  thing  is  put  for  a  part  of  it,  or  a 
part  for  the  whole ;  fo  that  the  two  things  whofe 
ideas  are  prefented  to  the  mind  in  this  trope  are 
internally  related  to  each  other.  In  zfynecdccbe  the 
word  retains  its  proper  fenfe,  and  the  cxpreflion  js 
elliptical.  A  thing  may  be  confidered  as  a  whole 
in  three  different  refpe^s,  which  logicians  call  an 
tiniiJerfaiyeJfentialt  and  integralguboU,  An  univerfal 
whole  is  any  genus  with  regard  to  its  fpecies ;  as 
animal  with  refpe^  to  men  and  hrutej,  or  pbilo/opfy 
with  refpeft  to  the  arts  ssidfciencej.  An  effential 
whole  confifts  of  matter  and  form ;  as^  a  man  of 
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hodu  and  foul.  And  an  integral  whole  it  any 
body  or  <}uaritity*  with  refp^  to  the  parts  of 
which  it  IS  conipofed;  as*  an  httman  Mjr  with 
refped  to  its  members;  ox  9Lyear»  as  divifible^'mto 
months,  weeks,  and  days.  Hence  ariie  fix  fpeciet 
of  fyncfcdoche^ 

276.  (x.}  The  fixft  puts  the  genus  for  the  {pedes. 
Thus,  virtue  in  general  is  fometimes  ufed  to  denote 
fome  particular  virtue ;  at,  wheti  Cicero  mentions 
virtue  at  one  of  the  four  qualifications  neoeflary  in 
a  general*  he  meant  greatnefs  of  mind. 

177.  (2.)  The  fecond  kind  of  fynecdocbe  pott  the 
fpecies  for  the  eenuff.  Thus  bread  dencvtes  any 
kind  of  food ;  al  when  a  perfon  it  iaid  tog^  his 
bread  by  bis  labour;  and  money  it  pot  for  aoy  kind 
of  wealth. 

1 78.(3.)  The  thud  fpecies  is*  when  the  cfleotial 
whole  is  put  for  one  of  its  parts ;  that  it*  either 
for  the  nutter  or  form.  Thus*  it  .is  ofoal  to  lay 
of  a  deceafed  perfon.  He  was  buried  atfucb  a  time. 
And,  in  the  infcriptions  of  fepulchral  mooumentSy 
Here/iesfucb  an  one,  that  is*  his  corf/e. 

X79.  UO  The  fourth  kind  of  lyneododie  is* 
when  either  the  matter  or  form  is  put  for  the  whole 
being.  Thus  JSlver  and  gold  are  ufed  to  lignify 
money  made  of  thofe  metals.  And /aul  is  put  for  the 
whole  perfon.  This  wav  of  fpeaking 'occurt  no- 
where more  frequently  tnan  in  the  iacred  writings* 
unlefs  in  Sir  J.  Sinclair's  StatiJiicaJ  Jiccoumt  of  Scot- 
land. But  fometimes  only  part  of  the  matter 
ftands  to  exprefs  the  whole  efience  or  being ;  thus* 
fo  many  bead  of  cattle  means  entire  cattle. 

180.  (5.)  By  the  5th  fpecies  of  fynecdocbe,  the 
whole  of  any  material  thing  or  quantity*  whether 
continued'  or  difcrete,  is  put  for  a  part  ef  it.  So 
when  Cicero  fays*  A  war  is  kinMed  tbrougb  the 
whole  qtwrld,  he  calls  the  Roman  empire  the  world. 
The  fdme  figure  is  ofed  by  St  Luke,'ch.  ii.  ver.  i. 
And  as  to  difcrete  quantity,  our  Saviour*  ufing 
this  trope,  faid  he  fliould  be  Uiree  days  emd  three 
nights  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  Though  he  did 
not  continue  three  whole  days  and  three  nights  in 
the  grave*  but  only  part  of  the  firft  and  third  day, 
and  the  whole  fecond  day*  with  the  two  whole 
nights  betvi^en  the  firft  and  third  day.  By  this 
kind  of  fynecdocbe*  alfo*  the  plural  nomber  h 
fometimes  put  for  the  fingular.  ^ 

x8i.  (6.)  The  fixth  and  laft  kind  of  fynecdocbe 
puts  a  part  of  any  material  thing  or  quantity  for 
the  whole  of  iU  So  we  fay  of  a  fleet,  that  it  conJiHs 
offo  many  fail;  meaning,  fo  manyfhips.  And  by 
this  trope,  that  is  afcribed  to  a  fingle  perfon  which 
was  done  by  the  afliltance  of  others*  and  in  con- 
junction with  them :  As  when  it  is  laid*  that  Lord 
Nelfon  defeated  the  French  at  Aboukir.  .  To  this 
kind  of  fynecdoche  may  alfo  be  referred  expreflions 
in  which  the  lingular  number  is  put  for  the  plural; 
as,  A  man  is  liabk  to  be  mifled  by  irregular  pafionsS 
meaning  mankind  in  general. 

i8a.  IV.  Irony  is  a  trope  in  which  one  contrary 
is figmfied by  another:  As  if  any  one  (hould  iay. 
Well  done;  when  his  defign  is  to  intimate  that  the 
thing  was  ill  done.  Not  that  the  word  it  changed 
from  its  ufual  fignification ;  but  by  the  circum- 
fiances  attending  the  expreflion,  we  perceive  the 
Contrary  to  wiSat  it^fpoken  is  intended.  Quinti- 
Uan  oblenret*  that  Sxi  irony  may  be  known  by  one 
of  thefe  three  ways :  **  By  the  manner  of  pronun- 
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ciation^  or  from  the  nature  of  the  perfon  or  the 
thing.  For  where  any  of  thefe  do  not  fuit  with 
the  words,  it  is  plain  the  Tpeaker  intendi  the  con- 
trary.*' 

183.  The  fabjeAs  of  irony  are  vices  and  foHies 
of  all  kinds ;  and  this  way  of  expofin^  them  is 
often  more  effcdual  than  ferious  reafoning.  And 
therefore  we  fod  the  moft  ferious  perfons  ha?e 
not  decKned  the  u{e  of  this  trope  upon  proper  6c- 
cafions.  Socrates  ufed  it  fo  much,  that  he  got 
the  name  of  tifw$  that  is,  the  droU.  In  the  facned 
writings  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance  of  it  in  the 
prophet  Elijah,  where  be  challenges  the  priefts 
of  Baal  to  prove  t^e  truth  of  their  deity.  (Sec  x 
Kings,  xnii,  s;.)  And  Solomon  takes  the  like 
method  to  expofe  the  follies  of  youth  by  an  ironi- 
cal apoftrophe:  fee  Ecclef.  xi,  9.  Nay,  our  Sa- 
viour himfelf  thought  fit  thus  to  reprove  the  Jew- 
ifli  doAors,  when  he  fays,  *«  Fuli  well  ye  rejeft 
the  commandment  of  God,  that  ye  may  keep  ^pur 
own  traditions  :**  Where,  by  the  words /«//  ^eilf 
lurxfiic,  it  18  evident  that  a  fevere  reprimand  was 
intended.  Irony  is  alfo  ufed  on  a  variety  of  dc- 
ca6Qns  bjr  Cicero.  ,    , 

1S4.  II.  Secondakt  tropes  are  fo  called,  be- 
caufe  they  are  all  of  the  fame  nature  with  the^ 
former,  and  may  be  referred  to  fome  one  or  other 
of  them,  though  they  have  received  different 
names.  They  are  8  in  number ;  Antonohiafof 
Commtmseaitonf  IMotesy  Eupbemifm%  Catachrtfii^ 
HyperhoUf  MftalepJSst  and  Jilfgpiy.  The  3  firft 
are  fimple  tropes,  and  may  alt  be  referred  to  a 
Synecdoche.  But  the  $  ^^^  ^^  of  a  mixed  or  cqm- 
piex  nature,  and  not  confined  to  any  one  of  the 
primary  tropes." 

X85.  I.  Antonomasia.  a  common  or  gene- 
ral word  is  fometimes  ufed  for  tl\e  proper  name 
of  fome  particular  thing  or  perfon,  who  uporf  any 
account  is  eminent  and  remarkable.  So  we  fay, 
Hr  is  gfme  tOf'Or  be  came  from  the  city,  that  is, 
London.  By  the  Scriptures  we  mean  the  BiUe, 
The  orator  is  ufed  for  Cicero,  the  poet  for  Homer 
or  Virgil,  thephilo/opher  for  Ariftotle ;  and  the 
opo/ilcf  for  St  Paul.  On  the  p^ntr&ry,  the  proper 
names  of  things  or  perfons  are  fometimes  applied 
to  any  other  of  the  fame  character.  Thus  we  ufe 
the  word  gofptl  ibr  any  certain  and  undoubted 
truth.  And  Punic  faith  proverbially  ftood  for 
falfehood  among  the  Romans. 

186.  IL  CoMMUNiCATjoN,  among  orators, 
fignifies  a  change  of  perfons.  Sometimes,  to  )>re- 
vent  the  impptatlon  of  pride,  in  affumingto  them- 
fel?es  the  pralfe  of  any  laudable  adtion,  they  af- 
cribe  it  to  their  hearers,  and  do  not  fay,  qvcf  but 
yt  did/b  and  fa.  At  other  times,  when  it  is  necef- 
iary  to  remind  them  of  fomething  the^  have  done 
amifs,  ,or,to  caution  them  againft  fome  wrong 
ftep,  they  take  it  upon  themfelves,  or  join  them- 
fdves  with  them,  and  do  not  fay,  you  have  done, 
thijf  or  do  not  do  tins ;  but,  <we  ha've  done  itt  or 
kt  us  not  do  it.  At  other  times,  in  compliment  to 
their  hearers,  they  join  them  as  partners  in  the 
commendable  actions  or  virtues  of  other  perfons. 
Such  tropes  of^en  occur  both  in  Demofthenes  and 
Cicero. 

187.  Iir.  But  there  is  a  mode  of  fpeech,  in 
which,  by  denying  the  contrary,  more'  is  intended 
than  the  words  exprefs.   This  is  called  litot£  %  5 
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and  is  often  uftd  whefe aperfen  is  led  to  fay  any 
thing  in  his  own  praife,  or  to  foften  an  exprdiion 
which  in  direA  terms  might  give  offence.  As  if 
one  fhould  fay,  I  do, not  commend  you  for.  that; 
meaning,  I  greatly  dif commend  or  hhmc  you  for  it* 

188.  IV.  When  any  difpleafing  or  ungrateful, 
thing  is  expreffed  by  a, more  foft  and  agreeable 
word,  it  is  called  £UPHEMI8M.  As  death  carries 
in  it  a.diiagreeable  idea,  infteaid  of  laying  a  per- 
fon .  is  dead,  we  often  fay  he  is  departed.  But 
wb^  St  Luke,  fjpeaking  of  Stephen,  who  was 
ftoned  to  death,  fays  befeU  afleep;  this  is  a  beau- 
tiful metaphor. 

189.  V.  Catachrssis  fignifiet  in  general  any 
harih  trope,  though  it  is  moft  commonly  found  in 
metaphors.  It  is  principally  ufed  by  poets,  to  en* 
force  an, expreiOSon,  where  the  proper  word  does 
not  feepn  (trong  enough.  As  when  Milton,  in  de- 
fcribing  the  angel  Raphael's  defcent  from  heaven, 
fays,  he  Soils  fetween  worlds  and  worUf. 

X90.  VI..  Hyperbole  is  the  bqkiefl  of  all 
tropes:. for  it  e;(ceeds  the'ftrid  bounds  of  truth, 

'  and  reprefents  things  jcither  greater  or  leia,  better 
or  worfe,  than  they  really  are.  But  the  reprefen- 
tation  is  made  in  itich  a  manner  as  not  to  impofe 
on  |he  hearers,   fdr  an  hyperbole  is  -not  ufed  to  . 

'.  defcribe  any  thing  accurately,  but  only  to  magni- 
fy or  deprefs  it,  in  ^  confiderable  degree,  when 

.  we  do  not  choofe  to  reprefent  it  exadly.  The 
excefs  in  this  trope  is  called  aw((fis  ;  as  when  we 
fay  of  any  thing  that  Is  very  hig|i,  f^  reaches  to  the 

flues.  The  defedl,  or  contrary  extreine,  is  termed 
mtiifisi  So  we  fay  of  a  very  lean  perfon,' i&«  is 
nothing  butJBn  and  bones f  or  a  merefieletoiu  It  ia 
principally  metaphorical,  but  fometimes  taken 
from  other  tropes.  Thofe  hyperboles,  which  are 
«xprefled  compasatively,  are  commonly  moft  em- 
phaticaL  To  fay  a  thing  is  as  light  as  a  feather^ 
carries  the  idea  very  far  \  but  to  fay  it  is  lighter^ 
heightens  it  greatly^ 

10  X.  Vn.  Sometimes  two  or  more  tropes,  and 
thofe  of.  a  different  kind,  are  contained  under  one 
word^  fo  that  feveral  gradations,  or  intervening 
fenfes,  come  between  the  word  that  is  expreffed 
and  the  thing  defigned  by  it..  And  this  is  called 
a  MSTALEPSis.  The  contefts  tikween  Sylla  and 
Marius  proved  very  fatal  to  the  Roman  ftate.  Ju- 
lius Pacfar  was  then  a  young  man.  But  Sylla  ob- 
ferving  his  afpiring  genius,  (aid  of  him,  **  In  this 
young  man  there  are  many  Mariufes." ,  In  this 
expr^on  there  is  a  metalepfis^  containing  difynec* 
doche^  ah  antonomafa^  and  a  metonymy.  So  that 
Sylla'sjneaning,  divefted  of  thefe  tropes,  was, 
that  Caef^  would  prove  a  moft  dangerous  perfon 
to  the  Roman  republic ;  which  afterwards  proved 
true.  This  trope  is  frequently  met  with  m  poets. 
19).  VIII.  Allegory  is  a  continuation  of  fe- 
veral tropes  in  one  or  more  fentences.  Thus  Ci< 
cero  fays,  **  Fortune  provided  you  no  field,  in 
which  your  virtue 'could  run  and  difplay  itfelf :". 
where  the  words^A/and  nm  are  metaphors  ta-, 
ken  from  corporeal  things,  and  applied  to  the 
mind.  But  in  allegories,  care  ihould  be  tatai* 
that  the  fame  kind  of  trope  be  carried  through  the 
whole,  fo  as  to.compofe  one  uniform  andcoafift*. 
ent  fet  of  ideas.  It  is  likewife  neceflary  that  the 
alluGons  be  all  evident.  Thefe  are  called  pjure 
allegorict*    See  Allegory. 
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Part  III. 


§  11.    (y  Figures. 

193.  This  tenn  feems  to  have  been  boirowed 
from  the  ftage,  wbere  the  different  habita  and  gef- 
taret  of  the  adors^  fnitable  to  the  fereral  charac- 
ters they  ftrftamedy  were  by  the  Gi«eki  called 
^>ii/£ceriB»  and  by  the  Latins /^ttr^.*  And' it  is 
Qflual  to  fay  of  a  perfon,  both  with  refp&ft  to  his 
drefs  and  adion*  that  he  makes  a  'very  6aJ,  or  a 
"OetyrraeMJ^e..  As  language  is  tbedrefsof 
our  thougbtSy  in  which  they  appear  to  oth^s ;  fo 
any  particular  manner  of  fpeaking,  may  be  called 
ittjlgm-e.  Bot  rhetoricians  neftrain  the  fenle  of 
the  word  to  fuch  forms  of  fpeech  as  JdiflTer  from 
the  ordimtrv  ways  ^  exprdSioh ;  as  the  theatrical 
habits  of  aacrs  tm  the  ftage  differ  froili  their  ufual 
garb  at  other  titats.  Aj%rtt/Y^  therefore,  in  the 
fetife  tifed  by  i^hetoridans,  is*  A  tnode  of /peaking 
diffhrtnt  fromt  and  more  keautifui  and  emj^uuUal 
metn^  the  ufiial  (way  o/exprefing  ihe/ame/enfi. 

194.  Figures  teem  to  haTe  been  among  the 
laft  ornaments  introduced  into  the  art  of  oratory. 
Aristotlsi  who  treats  fb  accurately  upon  other 

^  parts,  &ys  yery  little  of  this.  But  the  Greek  wri- 
ters who  came  after  him  have  fupplied  that  defi- 
ciency.  They  took  notic^  of  the  feverat  modes 
of  eiq>reffion,  obferved  their  force  and  beauty, 
and  gave  them  diftindive  names.  And  indeed 
they  have  treated  the  matter  with  fuch  minute- 
nefs,  that  QuiHtiLUN  thinks  they  have  multi- 

eed  figures  to  excefo.  But  thoueh  it  was  fo 
e  before  they  were  Uken  notice  of,  yet  the  ufe 
of  them  in  diicourfe  was  doubtlefs  very  ancient. 
The  author  of  Homet^s  life,  which  fome  afcribe 
to  notarch,  has  Ibown,  that  there  is  icarce  a  fi- 
gure nientioned  by  rhetoriciansi  but  is  to  be  met 
with  in  that  moft  ancient  poet.  And,  frcm  the 
nature  of  fpeech,  we  may  eafily  perceive,  that 
ntankind  muft  liave  very  early  introduced  tr^j 
to  fupply  the  want  of  proper  words  to  eiprefk 
their  fimple  ideas ;  and  the  Ukeneceflity  muft  have 
put  them  upon  the  ufe  of  figures  to  repreCent  their 
paffions.  When  the  mind  is  difturbed,  we  fhow 
It  by  our  words  as  well  as  by  our.  countenances 
and  anions.  Hence  fome  have  ftyled  figures  t/ie 
language  of  the  pafflons.  And  Cicero  calls  them 
**  the  principal  weapons  of  an  orator.*' 

t9ip.  The  advantage  of  figures,  therefore,  to 
an  orator  is  evident.  They  are  a  fort  of  natural 
eloquence,  which  one  fells  into,  fuitable  to  that 
temper  of  mind  with  which  he  is  affe<!ted  faimfelf, 
and  is  defirous  to  afled  others.  In  a  cool  and 
fedate  difcomfe,  fuch  figures  as  convey  our  fenti- 
ments  with  thegreateft  ftrength  and  evidence  are 
moft  proper.  There  are  others  fuited  t6  brighten 
^and  enliven  gay  and  fprightly  fubjeds.  Others 
again  are  peculiarly  adapted  to  ezprefs  the  pertur- 
bations of  the  mind.  Figures  are  peculiarly  fer- 
vioeabie  to  an  orator  for  anfwering  thefe  diQerent 
{intentions..  Cicero's  oration  againft  Crtilimb, 
when  he  had  juft  difcovered  his  plot  to  deftroy 
the  Rofban  ftate  and  burn  the  city,  affords  a  grand 
fpecimen  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  moving  figures. 
And  the  difcourfe  had  its  defired  effe^ ;  for  when 
Catiline  ftood  up  to  make  his  defence,  the  whole 
ieoafee  wasfo  inflamed  from  what  Cicero  had  laid, 
that  tbey^ad-not  patience  to  hear  him  fpeak; 
upon  which  he  immediately  left. the  city.  But 
diflbreflt  paifions  require  diflferent  figures.    When 


Dido  finds  that  iEneas  is  about  to  leave  her,  (he 
ufes  all  her  art's  to  detain  him,  and  difcovers  ber 
fear,  anger,  and  revenge,  with  the  whole  crowd  of 
pailions  which  then  pofTeifed  her  mind,  in  a  va- 
riety of  nooving  figures,  fuited  to  raiie  the  counter 
paflions  in  his  breaft,  as  is  finely  reprefentcd  by 
Viiigil. 

196.  FrcuRBs  fhoiild  alw^tys  be  accommo- 
dated  to  the  fentiments,  and  rife  In  proportion  to 
the  images  defigned  to  be  conveyed  by  tbem: 
but  where  the  language  outftrips  the  tbougbt, 
though  it  may  pleafe  the  ear,  yet  an  intelligent 
hearer  will  foon  fee  the  impropriety.  In  the  ufe 
of  pathetic  figures,  it  is  generally  better  to  be  ner- 
vous than  copious,  that  the  images^  by  their  do- 
fer  union,  may  imprefs  the  mind  with  greater 
energyl  But  the  too  frequent  ufe  of  figures  ought 
to  be  avoided.  They  fiiould  be  fo  interwoveii  in 
a  difcourfe,  as  not  to  render  the  ftyle  rough  and 
uneven,  fometimes  high,  and  at  other  times  low. 
In  a  word,  they  ihould  rather  ieem  to  arife  froia 
nature  than  art. 

197.  FiGURBS  are  ufually  divided  into  two 
forts,  Jkitres  (ff  words,   and  figures  tf  fentauts. 
The  difference  confifts  in  this ;  that  in  the  farmer, 
if  we  alter  the  words,  <nr  even  the  fituation  of 
them,  we  deftroy  the  figure;  but  in  the  latter  the 
figure  remains,  whatever  words  are  ufed,  or  in 
whatever  manner  the  order  of  them  is  changed. 
Thus,  when  the  name  of  a  perfon  or  thing  is  re- 
peated,  to  intimate  fome  known  property  or  qua- 
lity belonging  thereto,  it  is  a  verbal  figure  called 
PLOCE.    Cicero  was  a  true  patriot ;  and  there- 
fore we  ufe  this  figure,  that  at  the  time  ofCatHhie*s 
contrary  f  Cicero  appeared  like  C^ero.    Tlie  fenfe 
would  remain  the  lame,  but  the  figure  would  be 
loft,  if  we  ihould  fay,  at  that  time  Cicero  appeared 
like  him/elf.    So  when  two  or  more  fentences,  or 
members  of  a  (entence,  end  with  the  iame  word, 
it  is  called  spistrophe  ;  as  when  we  fay,  ToJofe 
all  relj/h  qf  lifi,  is  in  efeS  to  hfe  l{fe.    But  if  the 
order  of  the  words  be  changed  in  the  latter  claufe 
thus.  To  lofe  all  reli/b  ofli/et  is  to  hfe  life  in  egcQ  ; 
the  figure  vaniChes.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the  wr- 
^  figures.    But  it  is  not  fo  in  figures  of  fen- 
tences ;  they  continue  the  fame^  whatever  altera- 
tions are  made  in  the  words. 

19S.  I.  Verbal  Figures  may  be  diftingui/b- 
ed  into  3  forts,  as  they  conljft  in  a  deficiemyf  a  n- 
dundancvt  or  a  repetition,  of  words. 

Z99.  I.  Of  the  firft  fort  are  eiliffij  and  afynJe* 
ton, 

»oo.  i.  Ellipsis,  is  when  one  or  more  words 
are  wanting  in  a  fentence,.to  complete  the  con- 
ftrudion,  and  fully  ezprefs  the  fenfe.  This  figure 
is  ofteh  ufed  in  proverbial  eaprelfions :  as  when 
we  fay,  Many  men,  many  minds  ;  i.  e.  have  maitf 
minds;  and,  The  more  darker,  the  more  honours 
i.  e.  gains  more  honour^  But  where  more  is  in- 
tended by  fuch  expreffions  than  mere  brevityt  and 
efpecially  when  they  are  the  eficd  of  fome  palfion, 
the  figure  is  called  aposiopesis. 

aoi.  ii.  Asyndeton  is  when  the  particles  that 
conned  the  members  of  a  fentence  are  lefk  out,  to 
reprefent  either  the  celerity  of  an  adion,  or  the 
hafte  and  eagemefs  of  the  fpeaker.  Thus  Caefar 
ezprefl^es  his  fpeedy  oohqueft  of  Phamaces:  / 
camcf  Ifavi,  I  conquered*  If  he  had  tnferted  the 
i  copulative»» 
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copulatives*  and  faldt  /  cSsmti  imd  I/awt  and  I 
conquered^  it  would  have  retarded  the  exprefiioDy 
and  not  giveo  fo  full  and  juft  an  idea  of  the  fwift- 
nefs  of  the  adion.  In  the  Jaft  article,  we  took 
notice  of  the  vehement  and  impetuous  manner,  in 
which  Cicero  attacked  Catiline  in  his  firft  ora* 
tion^  where  his  defign  was  to  fire  the  minds  of  the 
fenate  againft  him,  and  oblige  him  to  leave  the 
city.  The  next  day,  when  Catiline  was  gone,  he 
calls  together  l^e  citizens,  and  in  a  fort  of  rap- 
ture thus  be^'os.  He  u  gontt  departed^  efcaped^ 
broke  out;  intimating  both  the  exceilive  rage  in 
which  Catiline  left  Rome,  and  the  great  pleafure 
with  which  be  was  himfelf  affeded  on  that  ac- 
count. This  concife  way  of  fpeaking  adds  like^ 
wife  a  great  emphafis  to  an  ezpreffion,  and  affeds 
the  min4  with  great  force. 

loa.  ii.  The  ad  fort  of  verbal  figures  is  contra- 
ry to  theCe,  and  confifts  in  a  redundancy  or  mul- 
tiplicity of  words ;  which  are  likewife.  two,  pUo* 
nafmus  zoA  polyfjfnditon, 

303 .  ^*  When  we  ufe  more  words  than  are  ne« 
ceffary  to  exprefs  a  thing,  it  is  called  PifEONAS- 
Mus.  This  is  done  fotpetioxes  for  greater  ecq- 
phafis,  as  when  we  lay,  Where  in  the  world  ii  be? 
At  other  times  it  is  defisned  to  afcertain  the  truth 
of  what  is  laid:  So  the  tervant  in  Terence,  when 
the  truth  of  what  he  had  related  was  called  in 
queftioo,  replies,  //  is  certainly  fo;  Jfaw  it  with 
thefe  n)er}f  ejet» 

104.  u.  When  the  feveral  parts  of  a  fentence 
are  united  by  proper  particles,  it  is  called  poly- 
syndeton. This  adds  a  weight  and  gravity  to 
an  expreflion,  and  by  retarding  the  courfe  of  the 
fentence,  gives  the  mind  time  to  refled  upon  eve- 
ry part  diftinctly.  We  often  meet  with  this  figure 
in  Demofthenes,  which  very  well  fuits  with  the 
gravity  of  bis  ftyle.  80  he  encourages  the  Athe- 
nians to  profecute  the  war  againft  Philip  II.  from 
this  confideration,  that  nofr  ^  they  had  fhips,  and 
men,  and  money,  and  ftores,  and  all  other  things 
which  might  contribute. to' the  ftrength  of  the  ci- 
ty, in  greater  number  and  plenty  than  in  former 
times/'  Every  article  here  has  its  weight ;  but  if 
we  remove  the  copulatives,  the  fentence  will  lofe 
much  of  its  force. 

905.  IIL  The  3d  kind  of  verbal  figures  confifts 
in  a  repetition.  Either  the  fame  word  in  found  or 
fimfe,  is  repeated ;  or  one  of  a  like  found,  or  fig- 
nification^  or  both.  ' 

2o6.  I.  Of  the  former  fort  there  ar^  ten,  called 
antanaclqfis^plocet  epizeuxts,  climax  f  anaphoroy  ehia^ 
JlropbeyJ^m^cCf  epanalep/u^  anadiplqfitt  and  epano* 
dos.  The  two  firft  of  thefe  agree  in  found,  but 
differ  in  fenfe;  the  eight  follow ine  agre(;  in  both. 

107.  UO  When  the  feme  word  in  found,  but 
■ot  in  fenle,  is  repeated,  it  is  called  a  ntan  a  Cla- 
ris. This  figure  fometimea  carries  a  poignancy 
in  it;  and  when  it  appears- natural  and  eaiy,  dif- 
covers  a  ready  turn  of  thought.  As  when  a  fon, 
to  clear  bimielf  of  fufptcion,  affured  his  father  he 
did  not  wait  for  bU  death;  his  father  replied,  But 
i  dejirtfou  would  wait  for  it.  Here  the  word  wait 
is  taken  in  two  different  fenfes.  And  even  our 
Saviour  bimielf  once  ufes  this  figure,  when  he  fays 
to  one  of  hisidifciples,  who  defired  to  go  and  bu- 
ry bb  iiathcr ;  Follow  me^  and  let  tlie  dead  bury . 
their  deads  Where  dead  in  the  one  place  denote*  a 
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natural  death,  and  in  the  other  a  mar^ocfiirituai' 
death. 

ao8*  (3.)  Sometimes  the  name  of  Ibme  perfoa 
or  thhig  is  repeated,  to  denote  fome  particular 
chara^er  or  property;  and  then  it  is  dalled  plocs* 
Thus  Cicero  fays,  Toung  Cato  wants  experienefp 
hut  yet  he  is  Cato;  meaning  he  had  the  fieady  ten&« 
per  of  the  family. 

ao9.  (3.)  When  a  word  is  repeated  with  vehe^ 
mence  in  the  hme.  fenfe,  it  is  called  epizeuxis. 
This  figure  (hows  the  .eameftnefs  of  the  fpeaker* 
and  his  great  anxiety  about  what  he  fays ;  and 
therefore  has  a  natural  tendency  to  extite  the  at* 
tention  of  tJK  audience.  It  is  iiiited  to  cxpreia 
an^er,  furprife,  forrow,  and  feveral  other  pamons* 
As  when  Cicero  would  exprefs  his  indignation 
againft  Anthony  for  having  been  the  chief  inftm* 
ment  in  bringing  on  the  civil  war,  he  (ays  to  him : 
ToUf  you  Antony,  pufbed  Cafar  upon  the  civil  wa^Tm 
And  when  our  Saviour  would  exprefs  his  great 
concern  for  the  wickednefs  of  the  Jews,,  he  doH 
it  in 'this  pathetic  manner:  O  JerufaUm,  Jerufa^^ 
lemfwbokilhjttheprofhetsl 

aio.  (4.)  Climax  is  a  beautiful  kind  of  repett« 
tion,  when  the  word,  which  ends  the  firft  mem- 
her  of  a  period,  Wgins  the  fecond,  and  fo  through 
eaph  meniber,  till  the  whole  is  finifbed*  There  is 
a  great  deal  oiP  ftrength  as  well  as  beauty  imthis 
figure,  where  the  feveral  fteps>rife  naturally^  and 
are  clofeiy  conneded.  As  in  this  examples 
There  is, no  enjoyment  of  property  without  govfertt" 
mentt  no  government  without  a  magi/lra^t  no  ma» 
gijirate  without  obedience^  and  no  obedience  where 
every  one  aSs  as  hepleafes.  But,  asQuintilian  ob- 
ferves,  this  figure  is  apt  to  look  too  mu^h  like 
art  •,  for  which  reafon  he  adyifes  not  to  ufe  it  of- 
ten. 

2X1.  (5.)  When  fevenU  fentences,  or  men^bprs 
of  a  f^ntencey  begin  with  the  fame  word,  it  is  call- 
ed ANAPHORA.  This  is  a  liy^y  and  elegant  fi- 
gore,  an(i  fcrves  very  mu^h  to  engage  ^he  atten- 
tion. For,  by  the  frequent  return  of  |he  fame 
word,  the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  held  in  an  agree- 
able fufpenfe,  till  the  whole  is  finiihed.  "  You 
do  nothing  (fays  jCicero  to  Catiline),  yon  attempt 
nothing,  you  think  nothing,  but  what  I  npt  oqfly 
hear,  bui  alfo  fee  and  plainly  jperceive."  It  is 
frequently,  ufed  by  way  of  queftion ;  which  ri- 
ders it  not  only  beautiful,  but  ftrong  and  nervons. 
Aa  at  the  l^eginning  of  .the  fame  fpecch :  *•  Does 
neither  the  night«gaard  of  the  palace,  nor  the  cU 
ty- watch,  nor  the  people's  fear,  nor  the  agreement 
of  all  good  men,  nor  the  meeting  of  the  fenate  in 
this  fortified  place,  nor  the  countenances  and  looks 
of. this  fociety,  at  all  mo«^  you  V* 

«ia..  (6.)  EpiST|ioPHfi  i»  contrary  to  the  for- 
mer, and.makes  the  yepe^tion  at  the  end  of  each 
member  or  fentenoe.-i  A9  thqs :  Since  concord  was 
lofl^friendfhip  n^aj  Ufl,  fidelity  was  loft,  liberty  was 
lofti  all  was  hfl. 

%il.  (7.)  Symplocb  takes  in  b^jth  thefe  laft  fi- 
gures. As  in  that  of  Cicero :  <*  You  would  par- 
don and  acquit  him,  whom  the  fenate  hath  con- 
demned, whom  th$  people  of  Rome^  have  con- 
demned, whom  all  mankind  have  condetnned/* 
Here  the  fever^il  members  both  begin  and  end 
with  the  fame  word.  We  have  a  beautiful  in- 
ftaoce  of  it  in  St  Paul,  when  he  iays,  ^  Are 
>        »      .    .  Js^  n  a  \  Aer 
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they  Hebrevs?  io  am  I.  Are  they  ITra^ites? 
fo  am  I.  Are  they  the  feed  of  Abraham ?"fo 
am  I. 

a>4.  (8.)  When  a  fentetice  conclncfes  with'  fhe 
•word  with  which  it  began,  it' is  called  epana- 
LEPis.  A«  in  that  exprejffKjn  of  Plautus,  •*  Vir- 
tue contains  all  things;  he  wants  no  good  thing 
who  has  virtue."  This  figure  adds  a  force,  to  an 
cxpreffion,  when  the  principal  thing  defigned  to 
be  conveyed  is  thus  repeated,  by  leaving  it  laft 
upon  the  mind.  And  it  heightens  the  beauty, 
when  the  fcntence  has  an  agreeable  turn  arifing 
from  two  oppofite  parts. 

^'^5'(90  When  the  next  fentcnce  begins  with 
the  feme  word  with  which  the  firft  concluded,  it 
is'teT-med  ahadiplosis.  As  in  the  fttllowing  in- 
ftance :  Lirt  us  think  no  price  too  gr:at  fir  truth  ; 
ifiitb  cdrmot  he  bougbi  too  denr.  This  figure  gene- 
rally fuits  beft  with  folemn  dircaurfes. 

»i6.'(io.)  EpiNODOs  is  the  inverfion  of  a  fen- 
ttftce,  or  repeating  it  backwards,  fc  that  it  takes 
in  the  two  laft  figures;  for  it  both  begins  anfd 
ends  with  the  fame  word,  and  the  fame  word  is 
likewife  repeated  in  the  middle.  It  ferv^s  to  il- 
luftrate  and  enforce  the  fenfe,  by  fetting  it  in  two 
oppofite  vtewJ.  -As  in  that' expreflion  of  the  pro- 
phet :  **  Wp  unto  them  who  call  good  evil,  and 
evil  goodr^frho  put  datkUtfs  for  light,  and  light 
fbrdarlpnefs!"  &c.  . 

^  117.  n.  Thofe  figures-which  confift  in  a  repeti- 
twin  of  words  of  a  like  found  or  fignification,  or 
•both,  are'4  ^  paronoma/ia,  bomoioptoton,  fynonymtat 
and  4rrrvAtio;  the  two  firft  of  which  refpcdt  words 
that  are-fimilar  in  found  only,  ihe  thii^  in  fenfe, 
and  the  laft  in  both. 

ai8.  i.  When  two  words  very  near  in  found, 
but  diflferent  in  fenfe,  refpedt  each  other  in  the 
iame  fentence,  it  is  called  paromomasia.  As 
when  weTay,  ^fter  afiaji  comes  afafi;  and,  ^ 
friend  in- need  is  a  friend  indeed.  We  uAially  call 
it  a  P171I,  which;  when  new,  and  appofitely  nfed, 
pafles  fof  wit,  and  ferves  to  enliven  converfation. 
T^ot  H  it  wholly  to  be  excluded  from  grave  and 
ferionsdtfcourfes;  forawittyjeft  has  fometimes 
had  a  better  effeA  than  a  folid  argument,  and  pre- 
vailed with  thofe  who  could  not  be  moved  by 
dofe  reafoning.  And  therefore  Cicero  and  the  beft 
fpeakers  have  fometimes  tecourfe  to  it. 

11^.  ii.  When  the  feveral  parts  of  a  fentence 
end  with  the  fame  cnfe,  or  tenfe  of  a  like  found, 
thia  is  the  figure  named  homioptOton.  As 
thus :  No  marvel  though  <wi/dom  complain  t  bat  fie 
is  either 'tuilfutty  definfed^  or  earelefsly  m^leBei ;  ei- 
fher  opefdy  fcorned^  or  fecretiy  abhorred.  This  fi- 
gure 18  efteemed  moft  beautiful  when  the  parts 
are  all  or  nearly  of  the  fame  length  j  as  it  adds  to 
the  harmony  of  the'  period,  and  renders,  the  ca- 
4ency  of  the  feveral  members  more  mufical.  The 
Greek  rhetoricians  were  much  addi^ed.to  it, 
and  Jfocrates  is  celebrated  for  it.  But  fome  of 
the  beft  orators  avoided  it,  as  having  tod  much 
the  appearance  of  art.  It  appears  nowhere  fo 
much  in  the  works  of  Demofthenes,  as  in  an  ora- 
tion which  he  did  not  Ipeak  himfclf,  but  wrote 
for  hU  friend  Diodorus,  a  man  of  that  tafte,  who 
wa«  to  pronounce  it  as  his  own. 

»ao.  fii.  The  next  figure  is  stnoktmia.  Strift- 
ly  fpeakiog,  fynonymous  worda  are  thofe  which 
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have  exa6ly  the^ime  ^le  |]bbt  tiieie  being  few 
fuch,  the  term  is  extendi^  to  comprehend  words 
of  a  near  affinity  in  their  fignificatioa,  which  io 
^ifcourfe  are  frequently  put  for  one  another.  So, 
to  defire^  and  intrrct,  are  ufed  as  equivalent  terms ^ 
and  efeem  aufi  honour  are  often  taken  for  fynony- 
mous words,  though  they  have  not  pr«:iiely  the 
fame  fenfe,»for  efteem  is  the  good  opinion  we  en- 
tertain of  k  perfon,  and  honour  the  outward  ex- 
preifinn  of  that  opinion.  When  two  or  tnore 
•fuch  words  come  together,  they  conftitute  this  fi- 
gure. 

aai.  iv.  When  fuch  "Words  As  fpring  from  the 
-fame  root,  ^^  j/tjiice,  Juff  injuficcf  unj^t  and  the 
-like,  come  tog<?t*er  in  the  Dme  fentence,  they 
make  the  fi^jure  calk*d  dbrivatio.  *  This  figure 
receives  an  additional  tjieauty  when  repeated  in 
♦two  oppofite  mefllbers ;  pr,  ftr  mtijbed  raihtr  to 
die  a  pr/^/hit  deaths  tkon  to  iime  a  vnJeraUe  hfe. 

aza.  II.-'FiGtii>KS  ^/  SImtences.  Of  thefe 
fome^are  principally  adapted  fi>r.re2(foDiDg#  and 
•olhertf  to  move  the  psflionfc 

413.  J.  VxQ^^it  fvitei  fir  proof  are  fix  :  Pro- 
iepfis,  hi/potohi  dna^eifiOfis,  i^tropcy  parabole^  and 
antithefs.  .  '\  .    .     ^ 

T24.  i.  Prolepsis,  or  awticipatiok,  is  fo 
called,  when  the  orator  &t^  fkarts  an  objeaion. 
which  he  forefe:a  may  be  made  cither  ^ainft  fets 
corrd^d  or  cav4*e,  and  then.anfwers  it.  iu  ufe  is 
to  prevent  the  exceptions  of  an  adverfary,  which 
cannot  afterwards  be  introdwcad  with  fo  good  a 
grace;  and  it  fervce  to  conciliate  the  a»<iience, 
while  the'  fpeaker  appears  dcfirous  .to  reprefent 
matters  faWy,  hnd  not  to  conceal  any  objedioo 
which  may  be  made  againft  him.  The  occafions 
of  this  figure  are  various;  -and  Cicero's  orations 
abound  with  examples,  as  well  as  thofe  of  our 
•beft  {)>eakers  in  parliament. 

115.  ii.  HvPOBOW  or/uiye&ioHf  is  like  the  for- 
mer;  «nd  is,  when-  feveral  things  are  oaentioned 
that'feem  to  make  for.the  cootravy  fide,  and  each 
of  them  refuted  in  order.  Jt  coofifts  of  three  pam, 
when  complete;  a  i^ropofition,  an  enumeration 
of  particulars  with  their  aofwers,  and  a  coodu- 
fion. 

aa6.  iii.  Anacoinosis,  or  eanmuaicm^on;  by 
which  the  fpeaker  deliberates  or  expoftulalcs  ei- 
ther with  the  judges,  the  (leaiers,  or  the  adverfa- 
ry. Cicero  ufes  it  in  addreiTing  the  judges  againft 
Verres:  and  the  facred  writers  fome^UBies  intro- 
duce Ood  himfelf  thus  elpoftulaticig  wiUi  man- 
kind.   See  Malatbi  i.  6. 

as;,  iv.  Bp I  TROPE,  or  toneejiimy  graots  one 
thing,  to  obtain  unother  more  advantageous.  It 
is  either  real  or  feigned ;  and  either  the  whole  of 
a  thing,  or  a  part  only,  is  granted.  Nothing  more 
confounds  an  adverfary  than  to  grant  him  bis 
whole  argument,  and  at  the  iame  time  either  to 
(how  that  it  is  nothing  to  tbepurpofe,  or  to  offer 
fomething  elfe  to  invalidate  it.  Thus  Cicero,  hi 
his  defence  of  Milo,  rcprefents  the  Uking  off  Cio- 
dius,  with  which  Mtlo  was  accufed,  as  a  glorious 
adion ;  after  he  has  fliowo  that  Milo's  fervants  did 
it  without  his  knowledge. 

228.  V.  PA«.ABOLt  or  fmHiudet  illuftrates  a 
thing  by  comparing  it  with  fome  other  to  which 
it  bears  a  refemblance.^  Similitudes  are  indeed 
but  weakargumenu»  bat  where  the  defign  is  not 
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faaach  to  prove  what  Undoubtful,  a$  to  fet  things    cerning  Ctodius»  iays*  **  An  you  only  ignorant 

in  a  clear  aod  agre«^able  light*  they  are  very  pro-    what  laws,  (f /A9  "^^  ^  ^^^^  ^"^^^  ^"^  °^  . 

per  figures.  rather  torches  and  plagues  of  the  ftate»  he  was   ' 

%%^  vL  Antitbb8IS»  wntrafl  or  oppofitiout  by'  about  to  impole  and  force  upon  us  V*  Sometimes 

which  things  contrary  or  different  are  compared*    the  corredion  is  made  by  fubftituting  fomethJng 

contrary  to  what  had  been  faid  before;  *' Cae far, 
(fays  Gicero)»  when  Antony  was  moft  enragedf 
and  we  dreaded  his  cruel  return^  raifed  a  very 
powerful  army  of  invincible  veterans;  to  afTecc 
which,  he  threw  away  his  whole  eftate:  Though 
I  have  ufed  an  improper  word;  for  be  did  not 


to  render  them  more  evident.  Thus  Cicero  fays, 
**"  The  Roman  people  hate,  private  luxury,  but 
love  public  grandeur/'  This  is  a  very  florid 
figure;  and  fitted  no  lefsfor  ampltficatioD  than 
proof.  It  is  efteemed  a  beauty  in  this  6gure  wh^n 
any  of  the  members  are  inverted,  which  fom*  call 


AHTHSBTATHBSis.i    As  where  Cicero  oppofes    throw  it  away,  but  employed  it  for  the  fafcty  of 
the  condud  of  Verres  when  governor  of  Sicily,  to    the  government. 


that  of  Marceiltts  who  to<^  Syracufe  the  capital 
of  that  tfland.  To  this  figure  may  alfo  be  refer- 
red oxyMOROii,  otfeemmg  contradiSion  3  that  is, 
when  the  parts  of  a  fent^nde  difagree  in  found, 
bat  are  coiiAftent  in  fenfe.  As  when  Ovid  fays  of 
Althea,^that^  fwat  impiokfiy  phus*  And  fo  Cato 
ufed  to  fay  of  Scipie  Auricanus,  that  ^  he  was 
never  left  at  letlure,  than  when-  he  was  at  letfure ; 
nor  leis  alone  than  when  alone,"  This  is  a  (Irong 
and  bold  figure^  which  awakens  the  mind,  and 
affords  it  an  agreeable  pleafure  to  find  upon  re- 
fledtioD,  that  what  at  firft  feemed  contradidory, 
is  not  only  confident  with  good  fenfe,  but  very 
beautiful. — The  celebrated  Dr  BtAia  has  thefe 
obfervatioos  on  antithefie;  '' Contra  ft  bas^  always 
this  effed,  to  make  each  of  the  confraf^ed  objeds 
appear  in  the  ftronger  light.  White,  for,  inftapce^ 
never  appears  fo  bright  as  when  it  is  oppofed  to 
black,  and  when  both  are  viewed  together.  An- 
tithefis,  therefore,  may,  00  many  occafions,  be 
employed  to  advantage,  to  ftrengthen  the  impref- 


%li'  [%•)  PA&a.LB?sis,  or  9miffionf  is  a  figure, 
when  the  fpeaker  pretends  to  omit,  or  pafs  by, 
what  at  the  fame  time  he  declares.  It  is  ufed 
either  in  praife  or  difpraife.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his 
defence  of  Sextius ;  **  I  might  fay  many  things  of 
his  liberality,  kindnefs  to  his  domeftics,  his  com* 
mand  in  the  army,  and  moderation  during  his  of* 
fice  in /the  province ;  but  the  hohour.  of  the  date 
prefcnts  itf^lf  to  my  view  ;  and  calling  me  to  it, 
advifes  me  to  omit  thefe  lefTer  matters."  There 
is  a  beautiful  ioftance  of  this  figure  in  St  Paul's 
epiftle  to  Philemon,  ver.  19.  Hermogenes  ob- 
ferves,  that  this  figure  is  principally  ufed  on  three 
occafions :  either  when  things  are  fmall,  but  yet 
necefiary  to  be  mentioned ;  or  well  known,  and 
need  not  be  enlarged  on ;  or  ungrateful,  and  ther&* 
fore  to  be  introduced  with  caution,  and  not  fet  in 
too  ftrong  a  light. 

*33-  U-)  Parrhesia,  or  reprebenfion.  The 
orator  fometimes  prepares  his  hearers  for  this  by 
commending  them  firft,  urging  the  neceility  ofnt^ 


fion  which  we  intend  that  any  objed  ihpuld  make,    reprefenting  his  great  concern  for  them  as  hts 


To  render  an  antithefis  more  complete,  it  is  al 
ways  of  advantage,  that  the  words  and  members 
of  the  ientence  expreffing  the  cent  rafted  objects 
be  fimilarly  conftruded,  and  made  to  correfpond 
to  each  other.  At  the  fame  time>  the  frequent 
"^k  of  antithefis,  efpectally  where  the  uppolition 
io  the  words  is  nice  and  'quaint,  is  apt  to  render 
the  ftyle  diiagreeable.  A  maxim  or  moral  fay. 
ing  properly  enough  receives  this  form;  but 
where  a  ftring  of  fueh  fentences  fucceed  ea(;h 
other,  where  this  becomen  an  author's  favourite 


motive,  or  joining  himfelf  with  them.  Thus  Ci- 
cero charges  the  fenate  with  the  death  of  Serving 
Sulpicius,  for  fending  him  to Itlark  Antony  under 
a  very  ill  ftate  of  health.  His  defign  was  to  make 
them  agree  to  a  motion  he  was  to  make,  that  a 
ftatue  and  monument  might  be  ereded  to  his 
memory  at  the  public  expenfe.  Sometimes  the 
orator  a0umes  an  air  of  reproof,  with  a  view  only 
to  pafs  a  compliment  with  a  better  grace.  As 
Cicero  in  his  addrefs  to  Czfar,  when  he  fays,  <*  I 
hear  that  faying  from  you  with  concern,  *  That 


:tnd  prevailing  ntannec  of  exprefling  himfelf,  bis    you  have  lived  long  enough,  either  for  the  puri 


ftyle  is  faulty  ;  aud  upon  this  account  Seneca  has 
been  often  aiid  juftly  cenfured."  There  is  ano- 
thcr  kind  of  antithefis,  which  coiififts  in  furprifiog 
us  by  the  unexpeded  cont rafts  of  things  which  it 
hriogs  together;  but  it  is  wholly  beneath  the  dig. 
nity  of  an- orator,  and  is  fit  on?y  for  pte(;es  of  hu- 
mour, calculated  to  excite  ridicule. 

130.  II.  Fi6Uass>i/A//0  move  tJupaJimi^TXt 
13 ;  vix.  epamrtkffis^  paralepjis^  parrbefia^  aparith- 
w^f^s  eMermfif»t  hypeiypofisx  aporia,  ^p<ifiop^it  er<h 
t^fst  €tphentfisy  tpipboietruh  ctpojrophif  and  profopo^ 
pda» 

a3i,  (i.)  ErAHORTHOSis,  or  comSioUt  is  a  fi- 
gure  by  which  the  fpeaker  either  recalsor  amends 
what  he  had  bft  laid.  Sometimes  one  or  more 
words  are  reealksd,  and  otiiers  fubftituted  in  their 
room ;  at  other  tiooes,.  vritbout  recalling,  what  has 
been  £iid,  lomething  elfc  is  fubftituted  as  more 
fuitaUe.  This  is  a  very  extenfive  6gure,  and 
ufed  in  addrefling  difteretit  paflions.  Cicero,  in 
ui«  defence  of  Miio«  fpeaking  to  the  judges  coji- 


pofes  of  nature,  or  glory :'  for  nature  perhaps,  if 
you  think  fo ;  and,  if  you  pleafe,  for  glory ;  but 
what  is  principally  to  be  regarded,  not  for  your 
country." 

134.  (4.)  Aparithmesis,  or 'enumeration^  is 
when  that  which  might  be  expreifed  by  a  few 
words  is  branched  out  into  feveral  particularst 
to  enlarge  the  idea,  and  render  it  the  more  afifed* 
ing.  Cicero,  in  pleading  for  the  Manilian  law* 
where  his  defign  is  to  conciliate  the  efteem  of  the 
people  to  Pompey,  thus  enlarges  upon  his  cha* 
rader :  **  Novv,  what  language  can  eqiial  the  vir- 
tue  of  Cneius  Pompey  ?  What  cau  be  faid  either 
worthy  of  him,  or  new  to  you,  or  which  every 
one  has  not  beard  ?  Por  thofe  are  not  the  only 
virtues  of  a  general  which  are  commonly  thought 
fo ;  labour  in  affairs,  courage  in  dangers,  induf- 
try  in-  ading,  difpatch  in  performing,  defip  ia 
contriving ;  which  are  greater  in  him  than  m  all 
oth<;r  generals  we  have  ever  feen  dr  beard  of." 

a.^5.  Ij.)  £ze&<;asia,  or  exp^ion^  has  an  affi- 
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nity  with  ihe  former  Hgurc ;  bat  differs  in  thist 
thdt  It  coDfitts  of  feveral  equivalent  expreffions»  or 
nearly  fuch,.  to  reprefent  the  fame  thing  in  a 
Wronger  jnannef;  whereas  the  other  enlarges  the 
idea  by  an  enumeration  of  different  particulars. 
So  that  this  figure  has  a  near  relation  Xo/ynonymia. 

a36.(6.)  Hypot YPosfs,  or hnagertf^  is  a  defcrip- 
.  tion  of  things  painted  in  foch  ftrong  an(9  bright  co- 
lours as  may  help  the  imagination  of  the  hearers  to 
copceive  of  them  as  prefent  to  their  view.  It  is  pe- 
culiarly fuited  for  drawing  chara(5ter8 ;  and  often 
affbrds  the  fineft  ornaments  in  poetry  and  hiftoryi ' 
as  well  as  oratory.  Cicero  has  thns  drawn  the 
piftureof  Catiline,  confiding  of  an  unaccountable 
mixtlire  of  contrary  qualities.  See  Orat.  in  CatiL 
This  figure  requires  a\vigorou8  and  lively  geftius. 

ap 7.  (7.)  Apori A,  or  ift)tt3/,  exprefles  the  debate 
of  toe  nund  with  itfelf  upon  a  prefling  difficulty. 
*  A  per&n  in  fuch  a  ftate  is  apt  to  hefitate»  or  ftart 
feveral  things  fu<iceflively,  without  coming  to  any 
fixed  refolution.  Of  this  kind  is  that  or  Cicero 
for  Cluentius,  when  he  fay^,  "  I  know  not  which 
way  to  turn  myfelf.  Shall  I  deny  the  fcmdal 
thrown  upon  him  of  bribing  the  judges  ?  Can  I 
fay  the  people  were  not  told  of  it  r  &c."  Orators 
foihetimes  begin  their  difcourfe  with  thia.  figure. 
A  diffiTSewJe  dP  mind  at  firft  is  not  unbecoming, 
but  gricefuf.  It  carries  in  it  an  air  of  mode/ly, 
and  tends  very  much  to  conciliate  the  affediontf  of 
tht  hefarertf. 

33*«  (80  Sometimes  a  paffion  hiw  tba^  efl^eft,  nbt 
fo  mfich  to  render  a  perfon  doubtftij  what  lo  fay, 
fls'totllbp  him  in'ihe  midft  of  a  fentcnce,  and  pre- 
veta!  his^xprefling  the  whole  of  what  ho  defigncd; 
and  then  it  is  called  hvo%\of%%\^,  or  concealrneni. 
It  denotes  different  paffions ;  as  anger,  which,  by 
re'albn  of  its  heat  and  vehemence,  caufes  perfons 
,to  break  off"  abruptly  in  their  difcouriV;  But  Ci-' 
cefOj,  in  a  letter  to  Caflius,  ufes  it  to  exprefs  fear, 
when  he  fays  to  him,  "  Brutus  could  fcarce  (iip- 
pbrt  himfelf  at  Mutina ;  if  he  is  fafe,  we  have  car- 
ried  the  day.  But  if— heaven  avert  the  omen !  all 
tnnft  have  rccourfe  to  you."  His  meaning  is,  **  If 
Brntus  (bould  be  defeated.'* 

*3?*  (9O  Er OTE  s  I s,  interrogation.  Every  quef- 
tion  18  not  figurative;  but  it  becomes  figurative, 
when  the  putting  it  by  way  of  queftion  gives  it  life 
and  fpirit.  As  when  Cicero  fays, "  Catiline,  how 
longwill  you  abufeour  patience  ?"  Do  not  you  per- 
ceive your  defigns  are  difcovered  ?**  It  ferves  alfo 
to  prefs  and  bear  down  an  adverfary.  Thus  Cicero 
in  his  defence  of  Planciu's :  '*•  I  will  make  you  this 
otfcr,  dioofe  any  tribe  yoii'pleafe,  and  fliow,  by 
whom  it  was  bribed ;  and  if  you  cannot,  as  I  be- 
lieve you  will  not,  1  will  prove  how  he  gamed  it; 
Is  this  a  fair  conteft  I  Will  you  engage*  on  this 
foot  I  I  cannot  ^ive  you'  fearer  'play.  Why  are 
you  filettt?'Why  do  you  diffcnable?  Why  do  you 
hefitite  ?  I  infift  Upon  it,  urge  you  to  h,  prefs  it, 
require,  and  evei^  demand  it  of  you."  Such  a 
way  of  pufhing  an  antagonift  ihows  the  fpeakcr 
has  great  Tcon  fide  nee  in  his  caufe. 

140.  (10.)  EcPHONESis,  or  exclamation^  U  a 
vehement  extenfion  of  the  voice,  occalioned  by  a 
commotion  of  mind,  naturally  venting  itfelf.  This 
figure  is  ufed  by  Cicero  to  exprefs  a  variety  of 
p4*fljo«f5.   Thus,  after  his  return  from  banilhaicnS 
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rcfleaing  on  thofe  who  had  occafioncd  it,  he 
'breaks  out  into.thrs  moving  exclamation:  "  O 
mournful  day  to  the  fenate,  and  all  good  men,  ca- 
lamitous to  the  ftate,  afilidtive  to  me  and  my  fa- 
mily, but  glorious  in  the  view  of  pofterity  !"  His 
defigh  was  to  excite  an  odiftm  againft  the  authors 
of  his  exile^  when  recalled  in  fo  honourable  a  man- 
ner.' 

it4i.  fix.)  EPIPHONBMA9  or  acclamation,  has  a 
great  ai)finity  with  the  figure.  It  is  fo  called, 
when  the  fpeaker^  at  the  concfufion  of  his  argu- 
•ment,  makes  fome  lively  and  juft  remark  upon 
what  he  has  been  faying,  to  give  it  Ihe  greater 
force :  It  is  not  fo  impetuous  as  exclamation,  be- 
ing ufuallyexprefliveof  the  milder  and  more  gen- 
tle paflTioife.  When  Cicero  has  ffiown,  that  re- 
courfe  is  never  to  be  had  to  force,  but  in  cafes  of 
the  utmofl  neceflity,  he  adds,  **  Thus  to  think,  is 
prudence  j  to  adr,  fortitude ;  both  to  think  and 
adt,  perfeA  and  confummate  virtue." 

241.  (la.)  Apostrophe, or'fl^i/r^,  19 when  the 
fpeaker  breaks  oflf"  from  the  feries  of  his  difcourfe, 
and  addrefles  himfelf  to  fome  particular  perfon 
prefent  or  abftnt,  living  or  dead  ;  or  even  to  inani- 
mate  nature :  Thus  he* has  an  opportunity  ot  fay. 
ing  many  things  with  greater  fnredoro  than  if  im- 
mediately addrefiing  the  perfons  themfelves.  He 
canadmonifh,  cHide,  or  cenfure,  without  giving 
offence.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  defence  of  Mile,  ex- 
preflSng  his  concern  if  he  fhoold  not  fucced  in  it, 
fay  A,  **  And  how  ffialt  I  anfwer  it  to  you,  my  bro- 
ther Quintns,  the  partner  of  my  misfortunes,  who 
art  now  abfent  ?"  An  appeal  to  heaven,  or  any 
part  of  inanimate  nature,  has  fomcthing  very  fu- 
'  blime  and  folemn  in  it,  which  we  often  meet  with 
in  facrcd  writ.  So  the  divine  prophet,  •*  Hear, 
O  heavens  1  and  give  ear,  O  earth  !  for  the  Lord 
hath  f  oken"  And  Jeremy,  **-Be  aftoftilhed,  O 
ye  heavens,  at  this."    See  Apostrophe. 

»4j.  (13.)  Prosopopbia,  or  tbeji&ion  of  a  par- 
[on  :  by  which,  either  an  abfent  perfon  is  introdu- 
ced fpeaking  ;  or  one  who  is  dead,  as  if  he  were 
alive  and  prefent ;  or  fpeech  is  attributed  to  fome 
inanimate  being:  There  is  no  figure,  perhaps, 
which  fervts  better  purpofes  to  an  orator  than  this. 
For  by  it  btf  is  enabled  to  call  in  all  nature  to  his 
alltftance.  There  is  fcarce  any  thing  fit  to  be  faid, 
but  may  be  introduced  this  way.  When  he  has 
fevere  things  to  fay,  and  which  may  give  oifence 
as  coming  from  himfelf,  he  avoids  this,  by  put- 
ting them  Into  the  mouth  of  fome  other  peribn 
from  whom'they  will  be  better  taken  ;  or  makes 
inanimate  nature  bring  a  charge,  or  exprefs  4  re- 
fcntment,  to  render  it  the  more  afieding.  And 
by  die  fame  method  he  fometimes  fecures  himfelf 
from  a  charge  of  flattery,  in  carrying  *  compli- 
ment too  high.  Cfcero,  in  his  oration  for  Balbus, 
introduces  Marius,  who  was  dead,  to  plead  in  his 
defence:  "Can  Balbus  (fays  he)  be  condemned, 
without  condemning  Marius  for  a  like  fad  ?  I^t 
him  be  prefent  to  your  thoughts,  fince  He  cannot 
be  <b  in  perfon.  Let  him  tell  you,  he'waa  noi  un- 
acquainted  with  leagues,  void  of  example*,  or  ig- 
norant of  war,*'  And  again,  in  his  firft  inveaive 
againfl:  Catiline,  he  reprefents  his  country  as  ex- 
pollulating  with  himfelf,  and  upbraiding  him  for 
luffering  fuch  a  criminal  as  Catiline  to  lire.  In 
-  the 
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the  management  of  thlt  figure,  care  ihould  be  ta- 
ken that  what  18  faid  be  always  confident  with  the 
cJuirader  introduced. 

S44*  In  treating  upon  figures  we  have  hitherto 
confidered  them  feparately ;  but  fome  exprellions 
conOft  of  a  complication  ofthem«  and  may  come 
under  the  denomination  of  feveral  figureSyas  well 
verbA)  astbofe  of  fentenceB,  differently  confidered. 
£xan#ple»of  this  the  judicious  reader  will  eafily 
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difcoter;:  both  in  ancient  and  modern  orations* 

IT.  PARTi(!'ULAJL    EtOCUTlOM,    or   that  part   of 

Elocution  in  which  the  several  Proper. 
Tits  and  OrhAmEnts  qf  LANGUAGE  are  u/ed 

tojbrm  DtFF^R£MT  SORTS  q/'SXYLE. 

Srct.  lY.  XJ^SxYLBy  aiu^i/jDiFFBRBiiT  Cha- 
racters. 
'  445»  The  wiord  style  properly  fignifies  the  in* 
Itroment  which  the  ancients  ufed  in  writing.  For . 
as  they  commonly  wfoteupoo  thin  boards  cover- 
ed over  with  waXf  and  fometimes  upon  the  barks 
of  trees»  they  made  ufe  of  a  long  inftruroent  like 
a  bodkin»  pointed  at  one  end»  with  which  they 
cut  their  letters^  and  bread  at  the  other,  to  eraze 
any  thing  they  chofe* to. alter.  This  the  Latins 
called  STYLUS.  But  though  this  be  the  firft  fenfe 
of  the  wordy  yet  afterwards  it  came  to  denote  the 
manner  of  est>sefiv>n.  In  this  fenfe  we  likewife 
ufe  it>  by  the  fame  kind  of  trope  that  we  call  any 
one's  writing  his  band*  Style,  then,  in  the  com- 
moo  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  the  peculiar  man- 
ner in  which  a  man  exprefles  his  conceptions  by 
means  of  language.  The  reafons  which  occafion 
a  variety  of  ityle  are  principally  thefe : 

246.  As  fpeech  and  writing  are  only  fenfible  ex- 
preflions  of  our  thoughts,  by  which  we  commu- 
nicate them  to  others,  and  as  all  men  think  more 
or  lefs  differently,  fo  they  naturally  differ  in  their 
ftyle.  No  two  perfons,  writing  upon  one  fubje^t, 
would  ufe  the  very  iame  words.  And  they  would 
as  certainly  differ  in  their  order  and  connection. 
From  thefe  internal  charaders,  critics  uoderuke 
to  difcover  the  authors  of  anonymous  writings. 
We  may  often  obferve  in  authors  a  fondnefs  for 
fome  particular  words  or  phrafes;  and  a  peculia- 
rity in  the  turn  of  their  (entences,  by  which  their 
ftyle  may  be  known,  even  when  they  defign  to 
conceal  it. 

047.  There  is  likewife  often  a  confiderable  dif- 
ference in  the  ftyle  of  the  fame  perfon,  in  different 
periods  of  his  life.  Young  perfons,  whofe  inven- 
tion  it  quick  and  lively,  commonly  run,  into  a 
pompous  and  luxuriant  ftyle ;  and  while  they  en- 
deavour to  reprefent  evt^ry  thing  in  the  brighteft 
colours,  this  renders  their  ftyle  verbofe  and  florid, 
but  weakens  the  force  and  ftrength  of  it.  But  as 
their  imagination  cools,  and  they  ac(]uire  a  more 
mature  judgment,  they  cut  off  many  iuperfluitiesi 
and  their  ftyle  becomes^  more  corre^  and  nervous. 


prefiions  of  thefe  be  dear  and  diftindty  the  ftyle 
will  he,  fo  too.  But  i&the  nnagetare  fahit  and 
imperied,  the  ftyle  will  be  flat  and  iaoguid. 

a4S.  Variety  is  neceffary  in  diisoud^  to  lender 
it  agreeable;  and, therefore^ withoUta large Aimi* 
ture  of  words  and  phrafet,  the  ftyk  will  aeceffari- 
]y  become  infipid«  by  the  frequent  return  of  the 
fame  terms  and  manner  of  expreflSon.  But  a  fiolid 
judgment  is  highly  requlfite  to  form  a  juft  and  ac* 


curate  ftyle«  In  a  word,  the  foundation  of  a  good 
ftyle  is  good  fenfe.  Cicero  recommends  to  all 
who  are  candidates  for  eloquence,  and  defirous  to 
become  mafters  of  a  good  ftyle,  to  write  much* 
This  affords  them  an  opportunity  to  digeft  their 
thoughts,  weigh  their  words  and  expieffions,  give 
every. thipg  its  proper  force  and  evidence ;  andf  bj 
reviewing' a  difcourfe  when  compofed,  to  correcc 
its  errors,  or  fupply  its  defeds;'  till  by  pradice 
they  gain  a  reldhiefs  both  to  think  juftty,  and  to 
fpeak  with  propriety. 

149.  Different  countries  have  not  only  a  diffis 
rent  language,  but  a  peculiarity  of  ftyle  fuited  to 
their  temper  and  genius.  The  eafiem  nations  had  . 
a  lofty  and  majeftic  way  of  fpeaking.  Their 
words  are  full  and  fonorous,  .their  expteftSoni 
ftrong  and  forcible,  and  warmed  with  the  rooift 
lively  and.  moving  figures.  This  it. evident  fwwm 
the  Jewifli  writings  in  the  Old  Teftameot,  In  which 
we  finda  moft  agreeable  mixture  of  fimplicity  and 
dignity.  On  the  contrary,  the  ftyle  of  the  more 
northern  languages  generally  parUkesol  the  oold« 
nefs  of  their  climate.  "  There  is  (lays  Mr  Addi< 
fon)  a  certain  coldnefs  and  indifference  in .  the 
phrafes  of  our  European  languages,  compared  with 
the  oriental  forms  of  fpeech.  And  it  happens  very 
luckily,  that  the  Hebrew  idioms  ruo  into  the  Bngw 
lifli  tongue  with  a  peculiar  grace  and  beauty.  Our 
language  has  received  innumerable  elegancies  and 
improvements  from  that  infufion  of  Hebraifms, 
which  are  derived  to  it  out  of  the  poeticalpaffaget 
in  holy  writ.  They  give  a  force  and  energy  to 
our  expreflions,  warm  and  animate  our  language* 
and  convey  our  thoughts  in  more  ardent  and  in« 
tenfe  phrafes,  than  any  .that  are  to  be  jnet  with  in ' 
our  own  tongue.  There  is  fomething  ib  pathetic 
in  this  kind  of  didion»  that  it  often  iets  the  mind 
in  a  flame,  and  makes  our  heaits  bum  within  us.'* 

«50.  Different  nations  vary  in  their  cuftomsand 
manners,  which  occaftonsa  diverfity  m  their  ftyle. 
This  was  remarkable  in  the  Attics,  Afiaticst  and 
Rhodians^  and  is  often  taken  notice  of  by  ancient  . 
writers.  The  Athenians*  while  they  continued  a 
free  ftate,  were  an  aAive,  induftrious*  and  frugal 
people;  very  poHte,  and  cultivated  arts  and  fci* 
ences  beyond  any  other  nation :  but  as  they  had 
powerful  enemies,  and  were  exceedingly  jealous 
of  their  liberties,  this  preferved  them  from  luxury. 
Their  way  of  fpeaking  wasagreeable  to  their  con- 


But  as  old  age  finks  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  *  dud ;  accurate  and  clofe,  but  very  expreifive. 


chills  the  imagination*  the  ftyle,  too,  ufually  grows 
d^  and  languid.  Critics  have  obferved  fomething 
of  thisdifference  in  the  writings  of  Cicero  himfelf. 
To  be  matter  of  a  good  ftyle,  therefore,  it  feems 
neceffary  that  a  perfon  (hould  be  endowed  with  a 
vigorous  mind  and  lively  fancy,  a  ftrong  memory, 
and  a  good  judgment.  By  the  imagination  the 
mind  coocetvee  the' images  of  thiols,    if  the  im- 


The  Afiatics,  on  the  other  hand*  were  more  gay 
and  loofe  in  their  manners,  devoted  to  luxury  and 
pleafure;  and  accordingly  they.affeded  a  florid 
and  fwelling  ftyle,  filled  with  redundancies  and 
fiiperfluittes  of  exprefiion.  The  Rhodian  ftyle  was 
a  medium  between  thefe  two;  neither  focondfe 
and  expreffive  as  the  Attic,  nor  fo  loofe  and  re- 
dundant as  the  Afiatic.    Qjuintihan  fays*  it  had  a 

mixture 
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mktareof  itt»8tllih>iVtt<l  tifehntooor,  of  thepco* 
pie;  afid».iikfi'pUiitt!ieHir a* foreign  foiH  degene* 
ratc^  froflDLitie:Attic  pnritjFy  Imt  not  (b  wholly  a» 
talo&it».:'Dhe]»'firft.Teoeif!ed  it  froiiiJStibhineS) 
wiio  batogi  #Qdl«Lin'  ht»)teBou8  donteft  with  De- 
moftfaene^  Mired  thither^)  and^taaght  tbenr  rhe- 
toric. ' 

95r.  The  ft7ieoftfafrlkflaetxnlntfyliice^fevely 
llHlcb  akenw'  difSerent  aeea.  Gioenxtelb  iis^  that 
the  &t&  Latin  biftotiaos  aimed-  at  nothing  more 
than  barely  tO!  make- themfelYes  intd!igtble»  with 
a9  modr brevity  a» pnffible.  Thofe  who  fuceeedt 
edttanadraiccdaftepftirtfaer;  andga^abet'* 
ter  turn:  and  cadency  to  their  fentences,  though 
Hill/  witbautoranmenti  But  afterwanla«  when  the 
Grefiltlangnjigc  became  falbionabie  at  Rome,  by 
copyingafter  Herodotus  Thucydides,  2«enophon, 


TORY.  fttftT  H. 

never  terminates  any  Gredc  iMM^i  but  v  does  irt* 
cnientlyt  whofefonnd  is  much  ibfter  and  fweeter. 
Befides,  in  the  combination  of  lyilabies*  the  letters 
b  and  d  are  often  fo  fitaated,  as  to  require  too 
ftrong  and  unequal  a  force  to  be  laid  upon  them, 
aain  the  words  0^11013^  and  a4[tmgo*  Another 
advantage  of  the  Greek  tongue  an&s  from  the  ta. 
riety  and  dif{erent  feat  of  the  accents:  for  |he 
Greeks  often  accent  the  laft  fyllable^  wbkh  both 
enlivens  the  pronundation  and  rendm  It  more 
mufical ;  whereas  the  Latins  never  do  thifc  Bat 
thegreateft  advantage  of  the  Greeks  lies  in  their 
plenty  and^  variety  of  words;  ^or  whidi  reifoa 
they  have  lefs  occafion  for  tropes  or  circumlocu- 
tions, which,  w^en  uled  from  neceffity^  have  ge- 
nerally left  force*  and  weaken  the  ftyle.  But  uiu 
der  tfiefe  diladvantages,  Quintilian  gives  his  coun- 


and  otta-Stf  tbey  gradually  introduced  ail  their    trymen  the  beft  advice  the  cafe  wiH  admit-  of) 

beautfceiato^iieiy  own  tongue,  which  in  Cicero'a    That  what  tbey  cafmot  do  in  «Mr^»  they  ihoald 

time  was  brought  to  its  higheftperfedion.    B^t  -----  .   .  ^ 

it  did JlOt^lo^g}oontimle  iv  that- i^ate.    A  dcgene* 

rac^  (af^mannerB  fisamaitered  their  ftate,  aiid  cor* 

rufrted  tbeirteoguage^  which  Quintilian  very  muchi 

regrets.    Tbr  cafe  was  the  fame  with  refpeift  to 


tbeGnoek  tongue;  tbougfa  itsr  purity  cyntinucd 
mnofailoineit  tbantfaat  of  the  Latin.  Korean  any 
Iaagnage*De*tfaempt:from>the  common  fste  of  all 
hutnaii*  productions-*; -wMeb  have  their  beginning, 
perfodton^  and  dees^.  Befide^  there  is  a  fort  of 
f^^^m  iD'laaguagci  and  the  generality  of  people 
areralwayv  md  o^  running  into  the  mode.  {See 
LA{»oiia«s,  M.  VHIv)  Cicero  tellsus,  th3t:the 
molbaneieniti  Greek  orators  whofe  writings  were 
estane  iirbia  time,  fvohas  Pericles,  Alci  81 ADE  8, 
ami  ottRvt^  ^fcre-  Aibtle,-  acute,  concife,  and 
abosnxicd  in  ienfirratber  than  words.  But  another 
fet^ttilatftrttowadithem,  ambng  whom  were  Cri- 
TiA«v  TftsmMSNaSr  and  Lvsf  a^s,  retained  the 
good  (enfo  of  tbt  fbrncier,  while  they  improved 
their  ftyle*  After  thefe  came  Isoc&ate8>  who 
added  ali  th^'Howers  and  beauties  of  eloquence. 
And  as*  he  had  many- followers,  they  applied 
theie  ornaments  and'  decorations  according  to 
their  different  genius ;  (bme  by  pomp  and  fplen* 
dor*  and  others  by  greatci*  force  and  energy.  In 
thtslaft  way  D£mosth&ne8  principally  excelled. 
Afterwardathey.  lunkinto a-fofter  and  faioother 
manner,  not  lefs  exad  and  florid,  but  more  cold 
and  li^eieft..  If  we  tates  a  view  of  our  own  lan- 
guage, CHtAVcra  feems  to  have  been  the  firft  who 
made  any  confiderable  attempts  to  cultivate  it. 
But  whoever  looks  roto  his  writings,  will  perceive 
the  difierence  to  be  (b  great  ft-om  what  it  is  at  pre- 
fentt  that  it  fcarcis  appears'  to  be<  the  fame  lan- 
guage. Thegradoal  improvements  it  has  fince  re- 
ceived^  are  evidtnt  In  the  writers  of  almoft  every 
fucceeding  age ;  and  how  miich  farther  it  may  ftill 
be  carried,  time  only  candifcorver.  See  Language, 

^^.iv—viir. 

S5a.  Another  caufi^of  the  variety  of  llfyle  arifes 
from-  the  diftrent  nature  and  properctes  of  lan- 
guage. 'A  difibrenoe  in  the  k!tters,<the  form  of 
the  words,  and  the  order  of  them,  all  ifk€t  the 
ilyle.  Quintilian  obfervesi  that  t^ie  Latin  tongue 
canirot  equal  the  Greek  in  pronuneiation,  becaufe 
it  is  harlher.  The  Latins  want  v,  on«  of  the  fofteft 
of  the  Gres^E  vowels ;  and  many  Lafiff  words  end 
in  m;  a  letter  of  broad  and  hoHow^foondi  which 


make  up  iny^^*  If  their  ezpreffiont  are  not  ib 
ioh  and  tender,  they  ihoold  exceed  io  ftsengtb ; 
iftfaev  are  lefs  fubtile,  tbey  ihould  be  more  fob- 
lime  ;  and  if  they  have  fewer  proper  words,  they 
fbbuld  excel  in  the  beauty  as  well  aa  number  of 
their  figures^  The  Greek  tongue  furpafied  the 
Latin  in  all  thefe  inftancest  and  both  of  tbem  &tm 
to  have  great  advantages  over  fone  modem  bn- 
guagesy  though  this  istdifputed.  (8ee  Lanouags, 
Sea.  V.  and  VI.)  But  ir  ia  allowed  that  the  an- 
,cient  languages  have  a  more  equal  mixture  of  vow- 
els and  confonants,  which  makes  tJidr  pronunci- 
ation more  eafy  and  mufical* 

%S3'  But  the  chief  difttnAion  of  ftyle  ari&s  from 
the  diiferent  fubfeds  of  diicourfe.  The  fame  way 
of  fpeaking  no  more  fuita  all  fut^jeds,  than  the 
fame  garment  would  all  perfon^  and  all  ranks. 
The  ftyle  therefore  ihould  always  be  adapted  to 
the  fubje<*t,  which  rhetoricians  have  reduced  to 
three  ranks :  via.  the  low  or  ftUtiu  ftyle»  the  miJiile 
or  temperattf  and  the  hfty  otfMimfi  Wi/icfa  are 
likewife  called  chapaaers,  becaufe  they  denote  the 
quality  of  the  fubjed  upon  whkrh  they  treat. 
This  divifioo  of  ftyle  into  three  chaiaaers^  was 
taken  notice^  of  very-  early  by  ancient  writers. 
Some  ob^rve  it  even  io  Homer,  who  affigns  the 
fuhhme  to  Ulylfes,  when  he  reprefents  him  fo  co- 
pious and  vehement  an  orator,  that  his  wiord» 
came  from  him  like  winter  /now  ;  while  he  de-  ^ 
fcnbes  Menelaus  as  .a  polite  fpeaker,  but  conelfe 
and  moderate;  and  reprefents  Neftor's  manner  at 
between  tbefe  two,  not  fo  high  as  the  one,  norfo 
low  as  the  other;  but  fmooth,.even,  and  pieafant, 
or,  as  he  exprelfeait,  morejkveet  than  honey*  Quin- 
tilian obferves,  dliat  alihough  accuracy  and  polite> 
T:ef8  were  gener^  cfaaraders  of  the  Attic  writers; 
yet  among  their  orators,  Lysias  excelled  io  the 
low  and/Amiiiar  w^yi  Isocrates  fbr  elegance, 
/meothne/jf'Sind  it^  ^  tumof  kis  periods;  and 
Dbmosthenss  ioT flame  and  rapidity,  by  which 
he  carried  all  before  bim.  Aid  Gellius  telis  ui, 
that  the  like  difierence  was  found-in  the  three  phi- 
lofophers  who  were  fent  from  the  Athenians  to 
Rome  (before  the  Romans  had  any  relifh  for  the 
polite  arts)  to  foiicit  the  remittance  of  a  fine  laid 
upon  them,  Ca rne apbs  was  n>ehement  and rafid 
iU'hts  harangues;  Cri  tola  us,  mat  and  Jmooth  ; 
and'  DioG B N  £ s,  modtft  andjober^  The  eloquence 
of  theie  orators,.aDd  the  agreeable  variety  of  thrir 

manneTi 
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manner,  fo  ci|ptiv«ted  the -Romao  youth,  and  in- 
flamed them  with  Aich  aJove  of  the  Grecian  arts, 
that  old  Cato«  who  did  all  he  could  to  check  it 
hy  hunyiQg  away  the  ambaifadorS)  could  not 
jM-event  their  -vigorous  purfuit  of  them,  till  .the 
indy  became  in  a  manner  univeHal.  And  the  old 
philofopW  himfelf.aiftevwards  learned  the  Greek 
language*  when  .it  ,becanr»e  more  faihionable;  which 
•Lord  Bacow  ftytes  «  fmybmeni  ^m  him  for  ^is 
fimtfr  ermt*  It  f^Idom^  happens  that  the  fame 
perfoQ  ,eicels  in  each  of  thefe  charaaeis.  They 
feem  to  require  a  dij&rent  i^eniust  and  moil  oratocs 
are  naturally  led'to  one  of  them  mof^  than  another; 
tboushall  of  them  one  requifite  for^n^oxiatorupoa 
diffcmntjQccsifiojis^,  . 

'^BCT.y,    Qjf/Af'LowStYLi,    ' 

ij4*Ti«l]9  m?orJbeQonfidered,<Mvhrit|wohpad|, 
thoughts  and  ianjpiage;  in  each^pf  •whichtiteifevecal 
cfaaraflerajire  £fti|iBuifl»ed* 

%55,*  I*  A^th  lofpe^  10  the  former,  «^  <the  (ub- 
>A»  proper/or  .tbia  %]e  ai«,ettherQg«nmcin  things* 
or  fudi  as  ^OiM  ^  mated  \n  a  Camtliar  )vay ;  To 
plain  thfl^vi^s  (9<r^  m€4i  fifit^Ue  ito  it,  ^y  plain 
tboufrht  8,  ave  meaot/uc^  fia  are  fimple  and  obyiqusy 
and  feem  U>  rife  4)aUH^ly  ^m  the  (ubje(5t;  fo 
that  any  oq^,  upqo  ^irft  hearing  themv  WoWd 
be  apt  to  imaginic  •thf^.iOKHild  hzvfi  occurred  tp 
bimfelt^  Eofr  the  m(9re  sattirf^I  a  jthing  is,  the 
more  eafjr  k.feems  to  ))e$;  thc^h  in.re^Ui^.it  is 
often  other  wife;  and  the  peifeA^on  of  art  lies  in 
its  neareft  reiemblan^Qe  ;to  is^tuiie.  'Xh'ia  natural 
plaioneis  and  runptMPitj.  vex^^mAi^ch  «9iitrth^tes.tp 
give  credit  to  what  is  laid*  ^r  is  apy  thing  moi;e 
apt  to  ioHMfe  on  usi  ik9D  the  appi(jM*^n^  pf  thist 
when  artifju^ly  afTiiQ^^d.  Cicero^  a^o^nt  of  the 
fl^ht  between  Milo.and  CU)diuSj  in  whioh-plodios 
9f;ig  killed,  is  a  remar^Lable  iniUnce  of  Xh*^  CS^e 
Orai.  pro  MlhneA 

%sk'  But  AS  things  are  Cpinetianise  be(^  jlI.uitrAt^ 
by  tbeir  pppofites,  we  ^aiil  mention  a  cootaiy 
ii^anceof  a  very  alfe^ed  and  unn|Lt Ural,  ^^y.pf 
relating  a  fa^.  Val.  Maxipivs'tellsus  pf  a  learned 
man  at  Athens^  whoi  by  a  )blow  which  he.-received 
by  a  ftone  upon  his  hiead*  fnti.rely  forgpt  ^  his 
learning*  though  he  conti;iued  to  f«pMmt3^  every 
thing  elfe.  And,  in  the  cogrfe  of  his  cariiativty  he 
Ulks  of  a  ^*  direful  and  f^idi^piaiiit  ^ounfl  invading 
his  mind,  and  furveyiisg  the  knowledge  reppfited 
there,  and  crueifyjkisung  a  particular  part  of  it,  and 
baryiDg  it  with  ^  invi^mt  fvntr^fl.  This  fLgejftqd, 
Bonfenfe  hjis  no  fmall  refemblance  to  a  great  deaf 
of  metaphorical  bom  baft  which  we  meet  wjUi  in 
many  of  our  modern  publications.  But  there  are 
two  properties  of  plain  thoughts,  one  of  ^hich 
ought  conftantly  to  attend  them  in  eoixlmoo  with 
all  thoughts,  and  the  other  is  often  oeof ifary  ^ 
animate  and  enliven  ^is  chamber. 

257.  The  'former  is  jnftnefs  and  propriety. 
What  Cicero  (ays  of  the  death  of  Or^ssu^  ihe 
orator,  feen^s  jult  and  natural.  ^  It  was  (^ys  li^) 
an  afflidion  to  his  friends,  a  loft  to  his  couAtry, 
and  a  concern  to  all  good  oben ;  but  fuch  public 
calamities  followed  upon  it,  that  heaven  feemed 
rather  to  have  favoured'  him  with  death,  than  to 
have  deprived  him  of  life/^  This  thought  feems 
agreeable  to  the  fentjments  of  a  good  tian,  as 
CralTus  wasj  to  choofe  death  mther  thaataoutiire 


the  bappiBeia  of  >bis  >0O(iQtnr» -t|^iiiti)ian  has  a 
refleaion  vpou  a^fittiilar  occaGoa,  ^hieh  is  not.ib 
.becoming,  upon  .thie  dealii  of  >bi6^  oQ]y  $q^  a  youth 
of  very  iincommon  parts,  and  ifpr  Whpie  ufe  bit 
had  b^n  his  Jn^i/stfi^M  ^Orai^ng;  but  he  dieil 
before  they  were  finifhed.,  That  fi^ema  to  be  a 
very  >fiatUK|l  as  -well  9»  Juft  thought  of  Pliny  tte 
Youqg^,  «rhen  J>e  i^  .*^.Tbe  death  .pf  .Uu»(e 
perfons always  «|ppear^to<me  tooha^  and  uiifefi. 
fonable,  who  are  j>cf paring  ^bme  laftiog  <worJr. 
Y»r  perfona^wholly  devoted^  pJeaiiirat,  live,  aa 
It  w««e,.  from  .day  to  day,  aaddailfr  fioifli  tbs  ci^d 
for.whichihey  live;  but  thofe  who thave a viefr 
to  pofterity,  and  to  preierve  their  imrm<H7]bjrrth^ir 
.labanra,  alwaya  die  untimely,  (b^Miift  they>leave 
'rooiethingunfiniihed/'  '  ;.    . 

a6^.  ICbe  fOther.^pfqper^|VM^l^i€h  Ihoqld  ofjicp 
accomp  apjr  pljrtn  t|jQurfit%  w,.t%  tj^y  be  (90^. 
ly.  7%is  «s  ipeoe^ary  tp«ilivfu,fpqh: diKOurfes  as 
require  (be  4pwi  ityiie.:  Tbe;|^er  ornaments  it 
admits  of»<he|^eater  fpif  it  aqd  vjvaicjty  iaaeguifii^ 
to  pcevwtnt  it  ifr«w  being. dny^iqjppev  A  thoipgl^ 
.maybe^ei^briiiL  and  lively^  fipd  at  thj^^ame  time 
.appie4r.«erir'nfit,uraL  S^(;hthfM|gi|U;Mktt(9)dfi4with 
agfeeaf)]ei;Mni^$^se.ve^ruita^Ao  lhis.;ftyle^  but 
,caze  Hiopld  be  likm^  k^  while  faiiicy  jaindulg^, 
.the. J v/M^  of  thW  be.ovin*loolEcd* 

^5p.  JiL  Aatp  the  i^wwuiPKop^r  far  ibis  ftyle 
it  o^gbt  U>  be  agw^abyi^  tip  Ahe  thoygbts^  ^lam, 
fimple,  and  unaSbM*  .... 

^  Tte  'firft  thing  ia  .€kgMm$  ^  a  j^oper 
choice  of  vords  anp\it«pre9ipna;'  ^whkh  ought 
alw<ays.|K>Xpit  the  idea  they  are  4ffign«d«o  .cofurey. 
To  call  aocitept  Romje  tb*  m^firffi  ^  A^y  would 
^  lffAM:h  IfrfT^  the  j^ft  upMqb  ^iiheje^te^t  of  her 
power,  as  ^he  '9k^fm^  writeiy  aggra/^difi?  it,  when 
they  ftyle  hc^-  m^nfi  ^  A6r  w&fli.'  9s3^  pui%» 
\^^ ip  the(;:hQi«e pf  w^rds  axKi ^ypri^oua,  vsa^ 
^  f^\^  P^m^  ifi  ktm^V-  AadtobepMi 
jKt^  ^Kkt  ^x  \}fk  ivf^  tiipf(,  is  vety  ipaafifteit. 
Peffticp^  i^  ^war»  to  he  ftn^Uad ;  ^butftpithela 
ihoplf)  *e  ftwiugif  ufedf  «^  >*ey  .oonlribufte  to 
hcightep  Ae.ftyV&i  IhPMgh  ^hay  ai:e  AuMtioMt 
jmeflary  Ap  j^  a  thiiy  in  ity  ju*  Ij^t.  Tbust 
in  i^ei^ng  pf  j^erces,  ^  would  be  t^P  loiw  to  fay, 

is  :uo  imimj^iqp)  of  their  pqparalletad  jiumhers, 
which,  rHi9roidoAus  fiiy«i  amounted  to  p,^i.7«qp9* 
Thpi»ft»»  »nWs  |Jm^  9wn^  be  mntiffied,  the 
leaft  that  can  b^  fiuid  %  ^hat  kf  ^ifmkd  ^kfi 
vafi  <"'^* 

16 1.  The  next  thing  Is  cs^hpqfitton^  ifHiich  here 
doQs  'fiat  jpeqoifie  the  jpteaiaft  fHoaty.  A  fenphig 
oe^lj0fp«e  ^'s  fometime;  a  bf^uty  in  this  gylet  ta^ 
being  more  natural^  Short  fentencef^  j^r  thofe  ^f 
a^oilers^  length,  are  lihewrife  beit  feited  f»  this 
fih^a^er.  Xxmg  tad  accurate  •mv4i»  -fioffly 
wrought  iup  with,  a  gE»duii)  fii^  hMiuoiitoua 
numbers,  ftc.  aie  impro^r*  as  iney  are-th»  «ffir|t 
pf  art.  Yet ^ome  proportion  AouW  beobTened  in 
the  members,  thatneither  the  ears  be  difypohtfc<» 
iior  the  feufe  obfcvfed.  Of  thia  ^od  ia  that  ex*. 
preifioD  of  a  Greek  orator,  Mamed  by  OeiMWiqi: 
Ceres  came  rea^ify  f  wr  qg/tamftt  hm  Ari0ides  mi* 
The  latter  clauie  is  too  (hort ;  aad  by  dropping^ 
fuddenly,.botb  dilappoints  the  ear,  and  is  obfcvie. 
It  ^ould  have  been  more  agretable  tbiia,  kst 
Jrifiidu  did,  not  come*  As  tf>  orderiL  the  |dam«ft 
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and  desreft  dif|X>6tioa,  both  of  the  words  ^and 
members  of  fentdncesy  and  what  is  moft  agreeable 
to  the  natural  coriftrnftiont  beft  fuits  with  this 
charaaer,  With'regaVd  to  the  coHifion  of  fyllablcs 
in  'different  ^dr4^  for  preventing  either  hollowneft 
or  afperity  of  found,  greater  Wberty  may  be  taken 
in  this  than  m  the  otHer  characters.  Here  it  may 
^  be  allowed  to  fay,  Ftrtut  is  amiable  t9  of  it  ihougb 
mil  do  notptrftte  if.  But  in  an  higher  charader,  to 
prevent  the  hollow  found  of  the  words  tbmtgh  ailf 
an  orator  would  fay#  fhwgb  fiw  pttr/p^  it.  So, 
'J&r*M*  ^*:^iW0«  may  be  tolerable  h^;  but,  in 
^he'  florid  ftylei  the  expeMtkn  of '  Xerxes  would 
found  much*  better.       . 

ft6»«  The  taft  thing  to  1^  ,cofifidered»  it^gnity 
or  the  ttfe  of  tropes  and  figures.  But  tropes  ought 
to  be  uf6d  Icauttbufl^,  unlefs  fpch  as  are  very 
common,  and  hav^  either  come  itito  the  place  w 
proper  woitlsi  drat'  leaft  are  equally  plain  and 
dear.  So  DiodoiVs  Siculusy  fpeaking  of  the  forces 
of  Xerxes,  calls  them  an*  imtuinerdhle  company,, 
"Where^  by  ^/ynecdtkhey  he  has  qied  an  uncertam 
number  for  a  Certain,  as  fefs  liable  to  exception* 
As  verbal  J^vrei  S€nt  chiefly  to  ehliven  an  ex- 
preifion,  and  giv^  an  agreeable  turn,  they  are  often 
not  improper  for  this  charader.  Nor  are  figures 
rffentences  wholly  to  be  eitcluded,  efpedally  fuch 
as  are  chiefly  ufed  in  reafoning;  But  thofe  which 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  touch  the  paffions  are 
mote  proper  for  the  higher  ftyles. 

363.  Upon 'the  wholes  nature»  without  colouring 
or  af>pearance  of  art,  is  the  diftingui(hing  mark  of 
the  low  ftyle.  The  deii^n  of  it  is  to  make  things 
plain,  and  to,iet  them  in  an  eafy  ligh^t.  And 
therefore  the  proper  fubjeds  of  it  are  epiftles, 
dialogues,  phtlofophical  difiertations,  or  other 
difcourfes  that  ought  to  be  treated  in  a  plain  and 
familiar  manner,  without. much  ornament  or  ad- 
drefs  to  the  pafiioAs.  A  ^eedom  and  eafe  both  in 
thought  and  expreflidn,  attended  With  'an  agreeable 
humour  and  pleafantry,  are  its  peduliar  beauties. 
This  ftyle,  however^  bas  its  difficulties,  which  are 
Bot  To  eafily  diicerned  but  from  experience.  For 
it  requires  no  fmall  ikill  to  treat  a  comihon  fubjedt 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  entertahiing.  The 
fewer  ornaments  it  admits  of,  the  greater  art  is 
SKCeflary  to  attain  this  end.  Being  in  a  great 
metfure  ftripped  of  the  advantages  of  the  other 
ftyles,  it  has  little  to  recommend  it,  befides  its 
•wn  native  beauty  and  fimplidty.  v 

Sbct.  VI^    Of  /^.Middle  Styi^b. 

%ft64.  Ix  treating  of  this  chancer,  we  muft 
«onfider  fir  ft  the  matter^  and  then  the  language 
propfrforit. 

965  •  I.  As  the  fubje&s  proper  for  this  ftyle  are 
things  of  weight  and  importance,  which  require 
both  a  gravity  and  accuracy  of  expreflioA ;  fo  fine 
tbont^s  are  its  difttnguilhing  mark»  A  fine 
thought  may  deferve  that  charader  from  the  fol- 
lowing propmies : 

a66.  (f .)  Grawtjf  and  digmty. ,  Thus  Cicero,  fn 
a  fpeech  to  Caeiar,  fays,  *•  It  has  been  often  told 
me,  that  yon  have  frequently  faid,  you  have  lived 
long  enough  for  younelf.  I  believe  it,  if  you 
aitl^  livedy  >or  was  bom  for  yourfelf  only.'* 
IVoihing  eould  either  be  more  fit  and  propyl  or 
'  a  finer  comptiment  to  CsftfiM** 


167.  (a.)  Another  propMy  of  a  fine  thought  it 
iieauty^xA  elegance.  It  is  a  fine  complimeDt  which 
Pliny  pays  to  Trajan,  when  he  iays,  **  It  has 
happened  to  you  alone,  that  you  was  father  of 
your  country  before  you  was  made  io*^  And  of 
the  fame  kind  is  that  Of  Cicero  to  Caefar,  when  he 
fays,  *'  YoU,  Csefar,  are  wont  to  forget  nothing 
but  injuries/'  The  beauty  of  a  thought  may  give 
us  delight,  though  the  fubjed  be  foirowful ;  and 
the  images  of  thmgs  in  themfelves  unpleafant  may 
be  fo  reprefented  as  to- become  agreeable.  Sifi- 
gambis,  the  mother  of  Darius,  aftev  the  death  of 
her  fon,  had  been  treat'ed  by  Alexander  with  the 
greateft  regard  and  tendemefs.  So  foon-as  fhe 
heard,  therefore,  that  he  was  dead,  fhe  could  not 
bear  to  outlive  him.  Upon  which  Q.  Curtius 
makes  this  fine  refledion:  ^  Thougn  fhe  had 
courage'to  fnrvfve  DarluSf  yet  fbe  was  aftamed 
to  ouUhre  Alejtander.'' 

a68.  (3.)  The;next  propmy  of  a  fine  thought 
is  delicacy.  As,  in  the  objeds  of  oulr  feofes,  thoie 
things  are  faid  to  be  delicate  which  afieA  us  gra- 
'  dually  ina  foft  and  agreeable  nianner;  fo  a  delicate 
thought  is  that  which  %  not  wholly  difcovered  at 
once,  but,  by  degrees  unfolding  ttielf,  difctofes 
more  thati  was  at  firft  perceived.  Quintilian  refers 
to  this,  when  he  fays,  ^  Thofe  things  are  gratefiil 
to  the  hearers,  which  when  they  apprehend,  they 
are  delighted  with  their  own  fagacity ;  and  pleafr 
themfelves,  as  though  they  thqr  had  not  heard, 
but  difcovered  them.*' 

a^p.  (4.)  The  laft  property  of  a  fine  thought,  \t 
tuyvehy.  Ma^ikind  are  naturally  pleaied  with  new 
things;  and  when  they  are  fet  in  an  agreeable  light, 
this  very  much  heighteas  the  pleafure.  £ren 
where  a  thing  hath  been  io  well  faid  aireadv,  that 
It  cannot  eafily  l>e  mended,  the  revival  of  a  fine 
thought  often  aflfor ds  entertainment  to  the  mind, 
.  though  it  has  no  longer  the  claim  of  novelty. 
Cicero,  in  his  treatife  6f  an  orator,  among  feveral 
;  other  encomiums  w^ich  he  gives  to  Crtifius,  fays 
■of  him^  ••  Crafius  always  excelled  every  other 
perfon,.  but  that  day  he  excelled  himfclf,**  He 
means  as  an  orator.  This  thought  has  been  re- 
peated in  various  forms,  and  applied  to  differeot 
perfons,  by  Varro,  Pliny,  Cicero,  &c  as  well  as  by 
fome  modern  writers. 

370.  il.  Of  the  language  proper  for  the  middle 
ftyle,  in  general,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  as  the 
proper  fubjeds  of  it  are  things  of  weight  anil 
importance,  though  not  of  that  exalted  natnre  a^ 
wholly  to  captivate  the  mind,  and  divert  it  from 
attending  to  the  did  ion ;  fo  all  the  omamenta  cf 
fpeech,  and  beauties  of  eloquence^  have  place 
here. 

a7r.  With  regard  to  elegance^  fometimes  one 
fingle  word  adds  a  grace  and  weight  to  an  ez- 
premon,  which,  if  removed,  the  fimfe  becomes 
flat  flind  lifelefs.  Such  words  as  are  moft  full  and 
exprefiive  fuit  beft  with  this  charader.  Proper 
epithets,  alfo,  ferve  much  to  enliven  it.  The  molt 
accurate  conipofition,  in  all  the  parts  of  it,  has 
place  here.  Periods,  tlie  moft  beautiful  and  har- 
monious, of  a  due  2ength|  and  wrought  up  with 
the  moft  exadt  order,  juft  cadency,  eafy  and  ftnooth 
connexion  of  the  words,  and  flowing  numbers, 
are  the  genuine  omamentf  which  oontribote  to 
form  this  character. 
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371.  Btit  the  principal  diflindHon  of  ftyle  arifes 
from  tropes  zndJigMrgj.  By  thefe  it  is  chiefly  ani- 
mated and  raited  to  its  different  degrees  or  cha- 
ra(fters,  as  it  receives  a  lefler  or  greater  number  of 
them ;  aiid  thefe  either  more  mild,  or  ftrong  and 
poipcrful.  As  to  tropes,  thofe  which  afford  the 
moft  lively  and  pleaRng  ideas, efpecially  metaphors, 
fnJt  the  middle  character.  A  pretty  remark  has 
been  made  by  fome  critics  upon  two  verfes  of 
Virgil ;  the  one  10  his  Eclogues,  and  tfie  other  in 
his  Georgics.  The  former  is  for  the  moft  pp.rt 
written  in  the  low  flryle,  as  the  language  of 
(hepherds  ought  to  be;  but  the  latter  in  the 
middle  ftyle,  fuitable  to  the  fubjeA  and  the  perfons 
for  whom  it  is  defigned  ;  the  greateft'men  in  Roitie 
not  thinking  it  below  them  to  entertain  themfelves 
with  rural  affairs.  In  the  Eclogue,  the  ihepherd, 
complaining  of  the  banrennefs  of  his  land,  fafs, 

Infelix  Mum  etJUriUs  nafruntur  ttvant* 

Wil^  oats  and  darnel  grow  inflead  of  com.  • 
But  in  the  Georgic,  where  the  (ame  fenfe  is  in- 
tended, inftead  ofthe  proper  word  nafevntur^grow^ 
the  author  fubftitutes  a  metaphor,  dominantur^ 
rommand,  and  fays, 

Infelix  folium  ft  fierilej  dominantur  avena. 

Where  corn  itibwn,  darnel  and  oats  command. 
It  was  natural  for  the  (hepherd  to  exprefs  his  fenfe 
in  the  plained  terms :  But  in  the  Georgic,  where 
the  poet  fpeaks  in  his  own  perfon,  the  metaphor 
is  beautiful,  and  agreeable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
work.  This  inftance  may  fhow  how  the  ftyle  is 
heightened  by  tropes,  and  the  fame  thought  may 
be  accommodated  to  the  feveral  charaders  of  ftyle 
by  the  different  manner  of  expreflion. 

Ill,  The  like  may  alfo  be  i?i\^  o>i  figures  either 
of  words  or  fentences,  in  reference  to  this  cha- 
ra^er ;  which  admits  of  the  fineft  defcriptions, 
moft  lively  images,  and  brighteft  figures,  that  ferve 
either  for  delight,  or  to  influence  the  paflions 
without  tranfport  or  ecftafy,  which  is  the  property 
of  the  fublime.  This  is  indeed  the  proper  feat 
of  fuch  embelliiliments,  which  fupport  and  make 
op  a  principal  part  of  the  middle  or  florid  ftyle. 
We  need  here  only  mention  fome  of  the  moft 
eonfiderable. 

174.  Descriptions  are  not  only  a  great  orna- 
ment to  a  difcourfe,  but  reprefent  things  in  a  very 
lively  and  agreeable  manner*  In  what  a  beautiful 
tight  has  Cicero  placed  the  polite  arts  and  fciences, 
when,  deicribing  them  from  their  eftedts,  he  thus 
reprefents-lhe  advant^iges  and  pleafure  they  afford  \ 
"  Other  ftudies  neither  fuit  with  all  time,  nor  ^11 
agesy  nor  all  places;  but  thefe  improve  youth, 
delight  old  age^  adorn  prolt>er{ty,  afford  a  reftige 
and  folace  in  adverfity;  pleafe  at  home,  afe  no 
bindemnoe  abroad ;  fle^»  travel,  and  retire  witb 
lis.** 

475.  PROSOFOPBIA  is  another  ftrong  and  beau- 
tiful figure,  Tery  proper  for  this  chara^er.  Se- 
oeca  has  a  firie  tnftance.of  it  in  his  Con/olatory 
liiur  to  Mareid  upon  the  death  orher  fon.  After 
many  jb-gnments  ufed  to  alleviate  her  grief,  he  at 
laft  introdtices  her  father,  Cremutius^ordus,  as 
tlftif  addreffing  her:  *•  pa^.i^hter,  why  do  you  fo 
long  indulge  your  grief?  why  are  you  fo  ignorant, 
as  to  think  it  unhappy  for  your  ion,  that,  weary 
of  life)  he  has  witbdrarn  hirofelf^o  his  anceftors? 
Are  you  not  fenfible  what  difordeiis  fortune  occa- 
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fions  everywhere  ?  Need  I  fflentlon  to  you  princ*^ 
who  would  have  been  extremely  happy,  had  a  more 
timely  death  fecured  them  from  impending  evils? 
or  Roman  generals,  who  wanted  nothing  to  con- 
fummate  their  glory,  but  that  they  lived  too  long  ? 
Why  then  is  he  bewailed  longeft  in  our  family 
who  died  moft  happily  I" ' 

ij6.  SiMiLiTUDBs  and  Comparisons  are 
another  great  ornament  of  this  ftyle.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  comparifon  between  thofe  two 
great  orators,  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  made 
by  Quintilian,  whei^  he  fays,  **  Demofthenes  and 
Cicero  differ  in  their  elocution ;  one  is  more  clofe, 
and  the  other  more  copious;  the  former  concluded 
ifiore  concifely,  and  the  latter  takes  a  larger  com. 
pafs ;  the  one  always  with  pungency,  and  the  other 
generally  with  weight;  one  can  have  nothing  taken 
from  him,  and  the  other  nothing  added  to  him  f 
the  latter  has  more  of  art,  and  the  former  more  of 
nature.  But  this  muft  be  allowed  to  Demofthenei, 
that  he  made  Cicero  in  a  great  meafure  what  he 
was.  For,  as  TuUy  gave  himfelf  wholly  to  an 
imitation  of  the  Greeks,  he  feems  to  me  to  have 
expreffed  the  force  of  Demofthenes,  the  fluency  of 
Plato,  and  the  pleafantry  of  Ifocrates.'^  Simili- 
tudes taken  froto  natural  things  ferre  alfo  very 
much  to  enliven  the  ftyle. 

%jy.  Antithesis,  or  oppq/ttion^  both  in  the 
words  and  fenfe,  has  often  the  like  beautiful  effed. 
There  is  an  agreeable  contraft  in  that  paflage  of 
Seneca :  <'  Caefar  does  not  allow  himfelf  manj^ 
things,  becaufe  he  can  do  all  things ;  his  watching 
defends  all  others  fleep,  his  labour  their  quiet,  his 
induftry  their  pleafure,  his  bufinefs  their  eafe; 


fince  be  has  governed  the  world,  he  has  deprived 
himfelf  of  it.*^ 

Sect.  VII.   Ofthe  Sublime  Style. 

378.  The  Sublime  is  the  moft  qoble,  as  well 
as  the  moft  difficult,  part  of  an  orator's  province. 
It  is  this  principally  which  Cicero  requires  in  his 
perfed  orator,  whom  he  could  not  defcribe  in 
words,  but  only  conceive  of  in  his  mj[nd.  And 
indeed,  the  nobleft  genius  and  greateft  art  ane 
both  requifite  to  form  this  character.  For  where 
nature  has  been  moft  liberal  in  fiimifhing  the  mind 
with  lofty  thoughts,  bright  images,  and  ftroilg 
exprefljons;  yet  without  the  afliftance  of  arfthere 
will  fometimes  be  found  a  mixture  of  what  is  low, 
hn proper,  or  miiplaced.  And  a  great  genius,  like 
a  too  rich  foil,  muft  produce  flowers  and  weeds 
promifcuouflyy  without  cultivation.  But  the  iufteft 
propriety,  joined  with  the  greateft  ftrength  and 
higheft  elevation  of  thought,  are  required  to  com- 
plete the  true  fublime.  Art  therefore  is  neceffary, 
to  regulate  the  tafte  of  thofe  who  are  defirous  to 
excel  in  thid  charader. 

179.  In  explaining  the  nature  and  properties  of 
this  charaAer,  we  ftiall  confider  firft  the  thoughts^ 
and  then  the  languagef\ti  each  of  which  it  is  dutia- 
guifhed  from  the  twb  former. 
5  I.  Ofthe  Sublime,  as  it  relates  to  Thoughts. 

aSo.  JLoFTY  and  grand  fentiments  are  the  baBs 
and  foundation  of  the  true  fubHme.  Long  in  us 
therefore  adviles  thofe  who  afpirc  at  this  excel- 
lence, to  accuftom  themfelves  to  ;hink  upon  the 
nobleft  fubje^s.  A  mind  that  always  dweUs  upon 
low  and  common  fubjeds  can  never  raije  itielf 
4iffz^  by  V3i^i^^wntly 
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fufficieotly  to  repreientthingS' great  and  magnia* 
cent,  in  their  full  extent  and  proper  light.  But 
he  who  inures  hirafelf  to  conceive  the  higheft  and 
moft  exalted  Ideas,  and  renders  thero  Camiliar  to 
bis  thoughts,  will  not  often  be  at  a  lofs  how  to 
exprefs  them  ;  for  where  proper  words  are  want* 
ing,  by  metaphora  and  images  taken  from  other 
things,  he  will  be  able  to  convey  them  in  a  juft 
and  adequate  manner.  Noble  and  lofty  thoughts 
are  principally  thofe  which  either  relate  to  divine 
objeAa,  or  fuch  things  as  among  men  are  general- 
ly efteemed  the  greatcft  and  moft  illuftrious. 

aSi.  Of  the  former  fort  is  that  of  II0MER9 
when,  defcribing  the  goddefs  Difcord,  he  fays, 
that  flie 

Walks  on  the  ground  and  hides  her  head  in  clouds. 
This  ftretch  of  thought,  fays  Lon^inus  as  great 
as  the  diftance  between  heaven  and  earth,  does 
not  more  reprefent  the  ftature  of  the  goddefs,  than 
the  meafure  of  the  poet's  genius  and  capacity. 
But  fuch  images,  however  beautiful  in  poetry,  are 
not  fo  proper  for  an  orator,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is 
^  to  make  chcice  of  thofe  which  are  fuited  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  common  reafon  of  man- 
kind. That  fentiment  is  equally  juft  and  noble, 
with  which  Cicero  endeavours  to  infpire  the  mem- 
bers of  a  community,  in  his  treatife  Of  Lawsf 
when  he  fays,  that  «« Citizens  ought  6rft  to  be 
perfuadcd,  that  all  things  are  under  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  gods ;  that  every  affair  is  direded  by 
their  wifQom  and  power ;  that  the  bigbeft  regard 
is  due  to  them  fi^oni  men,  fince  they  obferve  eve- 
ry one^s  condua,  how  he  ads  and  behaves  him- 
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felf,  and  with  what  temper  and  devotion  he  wor- 
(hips  them;  and  that  they  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  pious  and  impious."  And  what  he 
lays  to  Caefar  is  no  lefs  in  this  ftyle,  when,  inter- 
ceding for  Ligarius,  be  tells  him,  that  "  men  in 
nothing  approach  nearer  to  deity,  than  in  giving 
life  to  men." 

aSa.  The  other  kind  of  lofty  thoughts  are  thofe 
which  relate  to  power,  wifdom,  courage,  benefi- 
cence,  and  fuch  other  virtues  as  are  of  the  high- 
eft  efteem  among  mankind.  "  Your  fortune  (fays 
Tully  to  Caefer)  has  nothing  greater  than  a  pow- 
er, nor  your  nature  than  a  will,  to  iavc  many." 
Velleius  Paterculusb  as  if  he  thought  no  encomium 
too  high  for  this  great  orator,  laments  his  unhap. 
py  fate  in  thefe  lofty  ftrains  addreOed  to  M.  An- 
tony,  by  whofe  order  be  was  put  to  death :  *«  You 
have  taken  from  Cicero  old  age,  and  a  life  more 
miferable  than  death  under  your  government ;  but 
bis  fame,  and  the  glory  of  his  anions  and  words, 
you  have  been  fo  far  from  deftroying,  that  you 
nave  increafed  them.  He  lives,  and  will  live  in 
the  memory  of  all  ages;  and  while  this  fyftem  of 
nature,  however  conftituted,  fhall  renuin,  the 
praife  of  Cicero  fbail  accompany  it ;  and  all  pofte- 
rity,  while  it  admires  his  writings  againft  you, 
will  cnrfe  your  treatment  of  him ;  and  foooer  (hall 
mankind  be  loft  to  th?  world  than  his  name." 

183.  But  the  true  fublime  is  conGftent  with  the 

5reateft  plainnefs  and  fimplicity  of  expreffion. 
knd,  generally  fpeaking,  the  more  plain  and  na- 
toral  the  images  appear,  the  more  they  furpriie 
us.  How  fuccindt,  and  yet  how  majeftic,  is  that 
exprelEon  of  Caefar  upon  his  viftory  over  Phar- 
nacci }  Icame^  Ifa^t  I  coaqiuredn  But  there  can- 


not be  a  greater  or  more  beanttfiil  example  of  this, 
than  what  Longinus  has  quoted  from  Mosu. 
"  The  legillator  of  the  Jews  (fays  he),  no  ordina- 
ry perfon,  having  a  juft  notion  of  the  power  and 
majefly  of  the  Deity,  has  exprefied  It  10  the  be- 
ginning of  bis  laws  in  the  following  words :  And 
Cod /aid  —what  ?•  Let  thhre  be  Ughi  ;  and  there  wu 
ftg^t.  Let  the  earth  he  made;  and  it  *was  made. 
This  inftance  frum  the  divine  writer,  and  the  cha- 
racter here  given  of  him  by  that  excellent  critic, 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  he  was  himfcJf  a  Pagan* 
To  command  nature  into  being  by  a  vford^  rrpre- 
fents  it  at  once  altogether  bounidlefs  and  unli- 
mited. 

284.  It  foraetimes  very  much  contributes  to 
heighten  the  image  of  a  thing,  when  it  is  expref- 
fed  in  fo  undetermined  a  manner,  as  to  leaYc 
the  mind  in  fufpenfe  what  bounds  to  fix  to  the 
thought.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Cicero,  when  he 
firft  raifcR  an  objeiftion  zgainft  the  neceffity'of  an 
acquaintance  with  polite  literature  in  order  to 
form  a  great  man,  and  then  anfwers  it.  **  I  ac- 
knowledge, (faya  be),  that  nature,  without  learn- 
ing, has  freouently  contributed  more  to  honour 
and  virtue,  tnan  learning  where  a  genius  has  been 
wanting :  But  yet  I  muft  fay,  that  where  the  di- 
redlion  and  improvement  of  learning  is  added  to  a 
great  and  excellent  genius,  it  is  wont  to  produce 
fomething  admirable  and  lingular,  which  I  know 
not  how  to  defcribe." 
§  II.  Of  the  Sublime  <tvith  regard  to  Lakgitagf. 

185.  This  branch  of  our  fubjed  comprehends 
3  heads ;  Elegance^  Compofitiout  and  Digmity* 


a86.  I.  Ettgonce*  Thofe  words  and  expreffions 
chit'fly  contribute  to  form  the  fublime  which  are 
moft  fonorous,  and  have  the  greateft  fplendor, 
force,  and  dignity.  Long  words,  when  equally 
expreffivc,  are  rather  to  be  chofen  than  (bort  onef, 
efpecially  monofyllables.  Thus,  to  conquer  or 
vanquifli  an  enemy,  has  a  fuller  and  more  grand 
found,  than  to  beat  an  enemy.  Compound  words 
are  alfo  often  preferable  to  fimple  ones.  So.  if  we 
fay,  Cafar*s  qrmjt  when  he  vjas prefent%  <waj  alfwajj 
invincible  ;  this  numner  of  expremon  has  more  (u-  • 
blimity  in  it,  than  if  we  (hould  iay,  Cajar*j  army^ 
WLfhen  he  waj  prefentj  could  never  be  eonqnered.  The 
ufe  of  proper  epithets  alfo  contributes  very  much 
to  this  character.  Thus,  when  the  charader  of 
divine  poet  is  given  to  Homer  or  Virgil,  Of  prinu 
of  orators  \.o  Demofthenes  or  Cicero;  it  conveys 
to  the  mind  the  moft  fublime  ideas  of  them. 

aS;.  II.  Compq/ition,  The  force  of  this,  as  Lon- 
ginus obferves,  is  fo  great,  that  fometim^  it  cre- 
ates a  kind  of  fublime  where  the  thoughts  them- 
felves  are  but  mean,  and  gives  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  grandeur  to  that  which  othcrwife  would 
fcem  but  common.  But  cdmpofition  confifts  of 
feveral  parts;  the  firft  of  which  hperiodp-  Subli- 
mity arifes  from  the  feveral  parts  of  a  period  fo 
conneAed  aa  to  give  force,  as  well  as  beauty,  to 
the  whole.  The  periods,  therefore,  (hould  be^pif 
a  proper  length.  If  they  are  too  (hort,  they  lolc 
their  grandeur,  and  are  gone  almqft  befoi^e  tbey 
reach  the  car ;  as,  on  the  contrary^  when  they  ace 
too  prolix,  they  lofe  their  force  by  becoming  hca- 
vy  and  unwieldy.  The  next  thing  is. the  order 
and  difpofttion  of  the  feveral  words  and  membrrs 
of  a  fentence*   Tbc  different  placing  but  of  one 
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or  two  words  will  fomcttidcs  wholly  deftroy  the    dreadful  and  bloody  war.  nflng  lo  Italy,    t  fee  a 

ftorm  of  thunder  an4  lightning  from  the  weft. 


grandeur  of.  a  fentences  and  make  it  extremely 
flat.  And  in  placinj^  the  feveral parts  or  members^ 
they  ought  to  be  io  djrpdfed,  that  what  is  moft 
weighty  and  important  ihould  ftand  laft.  Thus 
TuJIy  lays  of  .<:atiKne,  •«  We  ought  to  return 
thanks  to  heaven^  tlrat  yre  have  fo  often  efcaped 
fo  odiODSy  fe  frightful,  fo  dangerous  a  plague  of 
the  ftate.**.  Another  thing  is  the  connexion  of 
the  words  with  ^regard  to  the  found;  that  the 
pronuociation,  in  pafiing  from  one  to  another, 
may  be  mpft  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  beft  fuited 
to  the  natuiie  of  the  lubjedt.  Such*  a  contexture 
of  theni,  aswill  give  the  greateft  force  and  ener- 
gy to  the  expreffion,  is  moft  proper  for  the  Tub- 
Ume.  Soft  and  languid  founds  are  yery  unfuTta- 
ble  to  this  chara^er.  In  this  refpe^,  our  tongucy 
by  its  multitude  of  confonants,  is  more  fuitable 
for  fublime  difcourfes,  than  feme  other  modern 
languages,^ which  abound  with  vov&els. 

a88.  III.  The^  laft  head  is  the  proper  ufe  of 
tropes  apd  figures;  wfcich  is  here  fo  necelfaryj 
that  the  title  of  dighity  feenis  to  .have  been  given 
to  this  part  of  eincutionj  from  the  afliftance  it 
more  efpeeialfy  affords  to  this  chai?adler.  For  if, 
as  Longinus  fays^  coropoOtipns  fometimeR  create 


which  win  overfpread  all  places  with  a  vaft  iHow- 
er  of  blood,  into  whatever  coiintry  the  tempeflE^of 
▼idtory  fliall  drive  it.  Grecce.has  undergone  ma- 
ny violent  ftiocks  in  the  Perfian/uallic,  jind  .Ma- 
cedonian wars;  but  thefe  would  all  be  found  un« 
WOT  thy  of  regard,  if  the  armies  now  engaged  in 
Italy  mould  march  put  of  that  country.  1  view 
the  terrible  and  cruel  wars  which  involve  thole 
iiations,  through  the.  courage  of  their  forces,  and 
Ikilt  of  their  generals.  This  rage  and  fury  cannot 
ceafe  by  the  deftrudtion  of  one  party,  without  the 
ruin  of  their  neighbours.  Indeed,  Macedon  has 
lefs  reafon  to  dread  the  fav.age  conquerors  than 
Greece,  becaufe  more  prepared,  and  better  able 
to  defend  itfelf ;.  but  I  am  fenfible,  thofe  who  at- 
tack eacht>ther  fo  impetuoi^fly  will  not  confine 
their  victories  within  thofe  bounds,  and  that  it 
will  be  our  lot  to  engage  the  conquerors.*; 

292.  ii.  Enumeration  has  fome  affinity  with 
the  former  figure ;  by  which,  if  the  feveral  parts 
have  each  fomething  grand  in  them,  the  whole* 
when  brought  together,  and  difpoied  in  a  juft  or- 
der, very  much  contributes  to  the  fublimity.  There 
is  a  beautiful  example  in  Burnet' f  Theory  qf  ths 


a  fort  of  iublimity ;  thjs  ipuch  oftcner  happens    Earthy  containing  a  defcription  of  ouf  globe,  up- 

from  the  force  and  efficacy  of  fome  lively  tropes "" ^  '"  -'"—  **- *  — a.^_^.:__ 

and  ft  rang 'figures.     /^ 

489.  Xs  to  TR6f.Ej|,  l^'ght  metaphors  are  pecu- 
liarly fuited  to  rafj^  and  animate  the.ftyle.  This 
is  manifeftfrom  their^nature,  as  they  confift  of  fi- 
milies,  reduced  to  a'  0ng!e  wprd ;  which,  if  taken 
from  things  lofty  and  grand,  muft  of  confequence 
give  a  fublimity  to  the  ftyle.  What  can  luggeft 
to  u8  a  greater  idea  of.  the  valour  of  Ajax,  than 
Homer's  calling  him  the  bul^nrkoftbe  Greeks  ?  A 
number  of  thefe,  well  chofenv  contribute  no  lefs 
to  the  grandeur  than  to  th^.  beauty  of  difcourfe. 
Hyptrrbolc  fometimes  gives  the  fnme  force  to  an 
exprefBon,  if  cautioufly  ufed,  fo  as  not  to  exceed 
an  appearatice  of  trnth.  But  the  chief  ufe  of  it 
18,  where  proper  words  will  not  enprefs  ihe  juft 
idea  of  the  thing  defigned  to  be  conveyed ;  and.it 
may  fecm  rather  the  offspring  of  nccelSty  ti^aq 
choice.. '  Of  this  nature  is  that  of .  HerodotU3i 


on  a  furvey  of  it  after  the  general  (fonflagration, 
which  he  reprefents  in  a  ftrong  light ;  and  wherein 
the  particulars  confidered  feparately  are  all  truly 
great  and  noble,  and  every  way  fuited  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjed,  a«  they  both  enlarge  the  idea, 
and  heighten  the  image,  of  that  grand  cataftrqphe. 
But  it  is  too  long  to  be  quoted* 

293.  iii.  ^imiTrW^  ferves  very  much  for  ^avty 
and  ornament ;  and,  when,  tal^en  frotai  great  and 
fub!ime  objects,  adds  a  grandeur  and  magnificence 
to  the  things  illuftrated  by  it.,  Xonginus,  who 
has  treated  upon  the  fublime  In  a  ftyle  every  way 
fufted  to  the  Aibje<^  gives  ao,  example  when« 
comparing  thofe  two  great  works  of  Homer,  hit 
Iliad  and  Odyssey.  He  thus  defcribes  them;: 
**  Homer  com'pofed  hU  Iliad  when  his  mind  was 
in  its  full  ftrength  and  vigour;  the  whole  body  of 
the  poem  is  dramatic,  and  full  of  adion ;  whereas 
the  beft  pirt  of  the  OdyXTey  is  t^ken  up  in  narra- 


when,  fpeaking  of  the  Lacedemonians  at  Thermo-    tions,  which  feemto  be  the  genius  of  old  age.    So 


pylac,  he  Uyn,  *«  They  defended  themfelyes  wjth 
the  fwords  they  bad  Jeft,  and  even  with  their 
bauJs  and  teeibt  till  the  barbarisms  burhd  tbem  un- 
dir  thehr  arr<nvs2* 

290-  As  to  KiGuaES,  whetlier'vci:bal  or  thofe 
which  confift  in  the  fcnfe,  the  nature  of  this  cha- 
racter will  eafily  dire^  to  fuch  as  are  moft  proper. 
But  poets  take  greater  liberties  in  the  ufe  of  them 
than  woutd  be  allowed  to  an  orator.  The  orator's 
ufe  of  tlirm  beiog  to  fct  things  in  a  ftronger  and 
Nearer  light,  they  arc  more  f<;d;?te  and. moderate* 
An  orator  fcarcc.evrr  has  occafion  lor  fuch  ficti- 
tious images  as  wi?  often  tattl  with  in  poetry.  We 
ftiall  juft  mentuih  the  chief  of  thofe  figures  which 
feecri  beft  fuited  for  this  purpofe. 

191.  i.  Defcrlftian,  *Of  this  JusTis  gives  us  a 
fine  inftancc,  in  a  fpeecli  of  ?hilip  V.  of  Macedoni 
wherein  he  xeprcfents  the  neceflity  of  falling  up^^ 
on  the  Romans,  w'^o  were  tf:eii  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Hannibal.    ♦*  I  behold  a  clord  of  a  moft 


that  one  may  compare  brm  in  this  latter  work  to 
the  tntiog  fun,  vvhich  ftill.  appears,  with  the  fame 
magnificence,  but  has  no  Jioager^^e  fame  heat 
and  force."  And  foon  >ft  er,.  ipeaking  of  thjB  O- 
dyfley,  he  fays,  *•  That  piece  may  be  called'  the 
refiOx  of  his  genius,  which,  like  the  ocean,  ebbi 
and  deferts  its  ftiorcs."  Comparinj^ '  thofe  two 
great  orators  Demofthenes  and  Cicero^'  be  (hows 
the  &me  fublimity  of  thot^ht:  **  Dbmo9thenss 
(fays  he)  is  fublinie,  in  that  he  is  clofe  and  con* 
cife;  Cicero,  in  that  he  is  diffufe  and  extenfive. 
The  former,  by  reafon  of  the  violence,  rapidity^ 
ftrength,  and  fury,  with  which  he  rages  and  bears 
all  before  him,  may  be  compared  to  a  tempeft  and 
thunder ;  but  the  Utter,  like  a  great  conflagra- 
tion, devours  and  confumes  all  he  meets,  with  a 
fire  that  is  never  eztinguiflied,  bqt  wherever  It  ad» 
vanoes,  continually  gathers  new  ftrength." 

294.  iv.  Antithefist  or  a  fentence  ,confifti|iig  of 
cp}oftiepcrUt  has  often  the  fame  e&d;  as  in  the 
Ooo»  following 
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folloviiig  inftaooe  of  Cicero^  wlierc  bis  view  ia  to 
reprefent  Pompcy  as  a  moft  confommate  generaL 
**  Who,**  fays  be^  "  erer  was,  or  need  be  moA 
fcbowing  than  this  man  ?  whOf  from  hit  child- 
hood and  inftru^ions  at  fcbool»  went  into  tbe  ar- 
^  mf  of  his  father,  and  learned  the  military  art  iq 
A  very  great  war  againft  the  lierceft  enemies;  who, 
whih?  yet  a  boy,  became  a  foldier  under  the  greit- 
eft  general ;  and,  when  but  a  youth,  was  himfelf 
commander  of  a  very  great  army ;  who  has  Qften» 
€r  engaged  with  the  enemy  in  bittle,  than  any 
other  perfon  with  his  adverCur  in  prfrate  contefts: 
lias  waged  more  wars  than  others  have  read,  arid 
conquered  more  provinces  than  others  have  wlih* 
«d  to  govern  ;  whofe  youth  has  been  fpent  in  ac- 
qmriag  the  art  of  war,  not  by  the  precepts  of 
others,  but  his  own  commands;  not  by  defeats, 
but  vidtories ;  not  by  campaigns,  but  triumphs.** 

«95.  V.  ji^ropAe*  Amongft  the  articles  char* 
jged  againft  Demofthenes  by  his  great  adverfary 
iUtfl  rival  jfifchtnes,  one  was,  that  he  had  advifed 
f  he  Athenians  to  engage  in  a  war  againft  king  Phi^ 
lip,  wherein  they  had  received  a  very  great  defeat* 
When  Demofthenes  comes  to  anfwer  that  part  of 
Che  charge,  he,  in  a  fort  of  rapture,  appealing  to 
the  deceafed  defenders  of  their  country,  faysi 
'•  No,  my  fellow  citizens,  you  have  not  done 
4irroag,  yeu  have  not>  I  proteft  by  the  ghofts  of 
thofe  great  men  who  have  fought  for  the  fame 
4caufe  in  the  plains  of  Marathon.**  By  this  appeal 
to  thofe  ancient  worthies  whofe  memories  were  in 
the  higheft  efteem  at  Athens,  that  it  was  the  caufe, 
Jind'not  the  fiiccefs,  which  rendered  their  anions 
fo  glorious,  he  artftilly  corroborates  his  afTertion 
#n  a  way  which  he  knew  muft  have  the  greateft 
^Jght  with  his  audience. 

a^6*  As  the  proper  fubje^Sls  of  this  chara<fter  are 
either  divine  things,  or  fuch  as  are  in  the  higheft 
eftefem  and  regard  among  mankind,  which  often 
r«?qUire  laudatory  difcoutfes,  or  panegyric,  thefe 
Admit  of  all  the  ornaments  of  eloquence;  which, 
however,  muft  5e  ufed  with  difcretion  ;  for  when 
♦he  mind  is  ftretched  to  the  gtmoft  of  its  power 
fti  <b.c  purfuit  of  a  fublimc  idea,  it  cannot  attend 
to  all  tbe  lelTer  fineries  of  language;  but  froqi  its 
own^rigour,  will  be  led  to  exprefs  them  in  tcrm^ 
ihe  moft  emphatical,  and  bcft  fuiied  to  their  na- 
lute.  In  fuch  cafes,  therefore,  the  fiiblimity  muft 
/ippear  rather  fi-om  tbe  elevation  of  the  thought, 
jatteoded  witli  a  fimplicity  of  cx^tdRoUf  than  from 
the  omament^and  drell  of  the  language;  thongh, 
upon  tbe  wliole,  grandeur  and  majefty  of  expref- 
^!on  Js  the  proper  mftfk  of  thi«  chara<aer  with  re- 
2athm  to  the  laiiguage.  / 

Srct^  Vin.    tJiftU  Style  of  an  Orator. 

«97.  Ti»fi  ftylebf  ai^  orator  comprehends  ill! 
ihe  charaders  already  explained,  of  Axu*,  ^Tf/Vi^, 
Mtid/kblir^f  as  they  are  applied  by  him  in  the  dif- 
lereut  parts  of  his  province.  For  the  language 
inuft  be  fuited  to  the  fubje^,  and  the  different 
views  of  the  fpeakerDece0arily  ocqaliob  a  variety 
in  the  manner  of  eypreffion.  Now  an  orator  has  3 
obje£h»  in  view,  to  prove  viiiat  he  aflerts,  to  repre- 
fent  it  in  an  agreeable  Tfght,  and  to  move  the  paf- 
<ions.  Each  of  thefe  parts  of  his  province  requires 
S  different  ftyle*  Tht  twvfi^le  is  moft  proper  fpr 
proof  md  ioformation  ]^  tbe  middle fiyk  &  beft  (uife* 


,ed  for  pleafttre  and  entttt^moot ;  but  rhcJubUm^ 
is  necclTary  tp  influence  the  paffions.  Here  the 
orator  calls  in  all  the  afliftanc^e  of  uatur*  and  art ; 
the  moft  raifed  and  lofty  thougbls,  clothed  witb 
the  brighteft  and  firongeft  colouring,  enter  into 
this  character. 

a9g.  As  Qiort  periods  s^e  proper  in  ihtlotvJjUf 
ib  lefs  care  is  neceflary  in  their  iurh  and  cadency. 
But  the  words  (hould  be  well  chofen  and  proper, 
fuited  to  the  ideas  they  are  deftgned  to  convey  t 
the  expreffions  plain  and  clear,  and  the  arti6ci«iJ 
ornaments  few  and  modeft.  Bold  or  lolty  meta> 
Ichors,  or  in  which  the  alluiion  is  dark  and  remote, 
Oaght  to  be  avoided.  Of  thefe,  fiicb  as  come 
neareft  to  the  natural  way  of  exprefl^on  are  moft 
proper  for  this  ftyle. 

999.  As  the  nuddlfiftyU  is  more  adapted  for  plea- 
fure  and  delight,  it  admits  of  all  tbofe  l^autiet 
and  ornaments  which  fpoth  ^nd  entertain  the 
mind.  It  has  more  force  and  energy  t,ban  tbe  low 
ftyle,  but  lefs  than  tbe  fublime.  Smooth  and  har- 
monious number^  well-turne^  periods^  of  a  juit 
length,  delightful  cadencjr,  and  accurate  difpo* 
fition  of  the  words,  are  fuited  to  this.ftyle.  Tbe 
moft  beautiful  andlhining  tropes,  which  ftrike 
the  fancy,  and  all  thofe  figures  which,  by  repeti- 
tion, Hnnilitude,  or  proportion  of  founds,  pleafe 
and  gratify  the  ear,  help  tp  form  this  chara^er. 

300.  -But  it  is  the  /ublime  ftjU  whiich  .jiejrfeds 
the  orator.  This  requires  the  moft  forcible  and 
empHatical  words,  the  boldeft  metaphors,  and 
ftrongeft  figures.  In  verbal  figures,  repetitions, 
fynonymes,  gradations,  contraries,  with  o(hers  of 
a  like  force  and  energy,  are  chiefly  employed 
here.  But  figures  of  fentences  are  the  moft  coo- 
fiderab}e,  and  principally  contribute  to  make  up 
this  chara6ter.  Among  thefe  are  fimilies  taken 
from  lofty  fubje^Sts,  profop(^>cgia,  apoftrophe,  ex- 
clamation, epiphonema,  apoOop^Hs,  and  others  of 
a  like  nature.  But  due  care  muft  be  taken  of  the 
form,  conftrudion,  and  harmony  of  the  periods ; 
which  fcem  beft  difpofecf,  u-hen  long  and  ihort 
ones  are  intermixed.  For  though  round  and 
fwelling  periods  carry  in  them  fomethrng  grand 
and  majeftic,  yet  they  often  move  too  flow  to 
ftrike  the  paflions;  whereas  fticrt  ones  are  more 
acute  and  pungent,  and,  by  returning  quick,  awa- 
ken the  mind,  and  raifi;  the  pafifions.  But  to 
render  it  completf,  it  muft  fee  fupported  with 
ftrong  reafun,  grandeur  of  thought,  and  fentiments 
every  way  equal  to  the  expreflion;  without  which 
it  will  be  liable  to  fwell  into  bombaft. 

301.  It  is  unneceflary  here  to  repeat  what  has 
been  already  faid,  refpe^ing  the  various  parts  of 
a  juft  oration ;  viz.  The  IntroduBiotit  Narrat'goih 
PropQpiion^  Confirmation^  OmfuiatiWy  and  Concia* 
fon.    See  Part  n.  Sea.  l—jy. 

JO  a.  All  the  variety  above  mentioned,  however, 
is  not  always  neceffary.  Regard  muft  be  bad  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubjed,  the  time,  place,  perfoos, 
and  other  circumftances ;  by  all  which  tbe  ftyle 
is  to  be  regulated,  Cicero  refers  us  to  fiome  dif- 
courfes  of  his  own,  as  tnftances  of  each  kind. 
His  oration  for  C^cina,  he  fays,  U  written  in  the 
low  ftyle ;  that  fyr  the  Maniltan  lavr  in  the  mid- 
dle ftyle,  and  that  for  Rabtrius  in  the  Ciibljme  s 
and  his  orations  ag4inft  Verres  and  fome  others 
are  the  patterns  ol  the  variety  here  motioned. 

And 
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And  be  sives  w  a  very  eompRhealiYe  deficription 
of  a  p^c&fl  oratcur  iiv  a  few  words,  wheb  he  fay«9 
'*  He  ia^e  who  jcao  ipoak  i4>on  ar  low  fubpdl 
acutely^  ;«poo  a  lof^y  fubje^  with  fublimity,  and 
upoQ  a.  moderate  fuilijtd  temperately/'  But  aU' 
though  he  .^eotiooa  ieveral  aviong  the  GreekSi 
and  fame  icyt  among  tba  &oiiMi»>  who  excelled 
in  cme  oc  other  of  tfaeie  dificrent  kioda;  yet  ooe 
who  ezceUed  m  them  all,  be  fuppofes  neVer  t<^ 
havQ  exiitd.  fach.  of  them  feems  to  require  a 
very  difTereat  |^niu8»  &i  tl^at  i^'is  fcaroe  ppfiible 
for  tbe  fame  Dtr(bD  to  fuceeed  in  them  alU  It  i» 
therefore  beCffor  evecy  one  to  yurfue  that  which 
his  genius  feema  mioft  mcUned  t^   , 

Or  PROWJNCIA'rtON, 

Seer.  L    <y  WibituwciATitiWwoswEtat. 

303.  Fm^vumcuI'iom  is  alibcf^led  Action  by 
fome  of  toe  aodeats;  Tboug^h*  if  we. attend  to 
the  proper  figni£catioo  of  thefe  words»  the  for- 
mer reipeAt  the  •voice,  apd  tb^.  latter  the  geC 
lures ^nd  motions  of  the  body.  ^,3u^  if  w^  «onp> 
fider  them  as  fynonymous  tefo^s,  ,io  this  large 
fenfe  pronpnciatioo  or  adioo  may  be  f»id  to  be  a 

tions  of  the  hody^  ^J^^^'?Sf\  ^^  ^/tijfS  ptait^r 
qftke  dybourfi. 

304«  lliebeft  Radges  among. the  ancients  ba?^ 
reprefented  this  as  the  priacipal  part  oF  an  orator's 
province,  whence  be  is  chiefly  to  e)ipe<ft  fuccefs 
in  the  art  of  perfuafioo.  When  Cicero,  in  the  per- 
fon  of  CraiTus,  has  largely  and  elegantly  difcour* 
fed  upon  all  the  other  parts  of  oratory,  coming 
at  laft  to  fpeak  of  this,  he  fays:  ^  Afl  the  former 
have  thdr  eflfeft  as  thej  are  pronounced.  It  is 
the  a^ion  alone  that  governs  in  fpeaking  \  with- 
out which  the  beft  orator  is  of  no  value,  and  is 
often  defeated  by  one,  in  other  refpedts,  much  his 
inferior/'  And  he  iiys,  that  X^einofthenes  was 
of  the  iame  opinion,  who,  when  he  was  aiked 
what  was  die  principal  thing  in  oratory,  replied 
J^iam;  and  being  aiked  again  a  ad  and  a  3d  time, 
what  was  next  confiderable,  he  (till  made  the 
iame  anfwer;  by  which  he  intimated,  that  the 
whole  art  did  in  a  manner  coniift  in  it.  And  in- 
deed* if  he  bad  not  judged  this  highly  necelTary 
for  an  orator,  he  wouM  fcarcely  have  taken  fo 
much  paina  in  correcting  tbofe  natural  defeds» 
under  which  he  laboured  at  firft,  in  order  to  ac- 
quire it.    (See  Dbmosthines.) 

305*  Nor  was  he  lefs  careful  in  endeavourhig  to 
gam  the  habit  of  a  becoming  and  decent  gefture; 
for  which  purpof^  he  ufed  to  pronounce  bis  dif- 
couriea  akne  before  a  large  glafa*  Such  pains 
did  this  prisce  of  the  Grecian  orators  take  to  re^ 
move  thofe  difficttlties»  which  would  have  been 
fufficient  to  have  difisouraged  an  inferior  genius. 
To  how  great  a  oerfcdion  he  arrived  in  his  ac- 
tion, uader  all  thelc  diiadvantages,  by  his  indefa- 
tigable diligenoe,  is  evident  firom  the  confeflion  of 
his  great  adverlkry  ani^  rival  in  oratory,  JEscHi- 
aes  ;  virho,  when  he  eould  not  bear  the  difgrace 
of  being  worfted  by  Demoftbenes  m  the  caufe  of 
CUeliplMi8»  r«lnre4  to  libodes.  And  being  de0- 
led  by  aim  ashahttaati:  to  cecitc  tp  them  hit  own 
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oration  upon  that  oceafiod*  wlneb,  ac^erdmgli^ 
be  dici  the  next  day,  tliey  requefted  of  hioi  to  M 
them  hear  that  of  Demofthenes;  which  havhi|» 
pronounced  in  a  moft  graceful  mansier^  to  the  ad* 
miration  of  all  prefesH,  **  How  much  more  (fiiya 
he)  would  TOO  have  wondered,  if  you  had  heard 
(im  fpeak  k  himfelfl"  Quintilian  fayv,  that^  it 
is  not  of  fo  much  moment  what  our  compofitioot 
are^  ar  how  they  are  pronowsced  1  finoe  It  is  the 
mannfr  of  the  delivery  by  which  thraudiedce  Is 
Qioved."  And  ^erefore  \i»  ai&rts,  that  ^  an  iih 
different  difcouffe,  affifted  by  arliinDly  and  graet- 
fill  adtioBy  will  have  gceater  eflicacy  than  the  fi« 
Deft  harangue,  which  wants  that  advantage/' 

306b  The  truth  of  this  featiotent  of  the  andeota 
conoemiog  tJie  power  of  pnionaci3tioii»  might  be 
proved  mm  ouny  mftanoes.  HoaTKMSitrs>  a 
eotemporary  with  Ciceroi  and*  while  liivmg»  next 
to  him  in  repotatiim  aa  an  orator,  was  highly  ap* 
plauded  for  his  aAioi.  But  his  orations  after  hia 
deathy  as  Quintiltim  tells  us  (for  there  ace  none 
extant^  did  not  appear  aofwerabfe  to  hta  charac* 
ter;  whence  he  conoiudesi  there  moft  haie  been 
ibmetbing  pieafuig  whfen  he  i^oke,  by  which  he 
gained  his  charadbeV,  which  was  loft  in  reading 
them*  But  Cicero  himfelf  afford^  a  dectfii«  ra^ 
ftance  of  this.  After  the  death  of  Pompcy,  when 
Cae&r  had  got  tlie  government  into  his  own  handSt 
many-of  his  acquaintance  interceded  with  him  in 
behalf  of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  had 
been  of  the  contrary  party  in  the  late  wars*  A* 
mong  others,  Cicero  folicited  for  his  ftiend  Liga- 
rius;  whid)  Tuberonnderftandiag,  who  owed  Lt- 
garius  a  grudge,  he  oppofed  it*  and  undertook  to 
reprefent  him  to  Csefar  as  unworthy  of  his  mercy. 
Csfar^  himfelf  was  prgudived  againft  Ligarius  \  and 
therefore,  when  the  caufe  was  to  come  before  him, 
he  (aid,  **  We  may  venture  to  hear  Cieeio  difplay 
his  eloquence ;  for  I  know  the  perfoa  he  pleads 
for  to  be  an  ill  man«  and  my  enemy.'*  Bttt»  in  the 
courfe  of  his  oration,  Cicero  fo  worked  upon  his 
pafftons,  that|  by  the  frequent  alteration  of  his 
countenance,  the  emotions  of  his  mind  were  very 
confpicuous.  And  when  he  came  to  touch  upon 
the  battle  of  Pharfalia«  which  had  given  Csefar 
the  empire  of  the  world,  he  reprefented  it  in  that 
moving  and  lively  manner,,  that  Cselar  could  no 
longer  contain  himfelf,  but  was  thrown  into  fuch 
a  fit  df  fliLvering,  that  he  dropped  the  papers 
which  he  held  in  his  hand.  Thit  was  the  more 
renaarkable,  becaufe  Csiar  was  himfelf  one  of 
the  greateft.  oratora  of  that  age,  knew  all  the  arts 
of  addrefs  and  avenues  to  the  paflionsy  and  con- 
fequently  was  better  prepared  to  guard  agi^ft 
them.  But  neither  his  ikill»  nor  rdfolution,  was 
of  fuflicient  force  againft  the  power  of  oratory; 
but  the  conqueror  of  the  world  became  a  con- 
oueft  to  the  charms  of  Cicero's  eloquence;  fo 
tnat  contrary  to  his  intention,  he  pardoned  Li-' 
garius.  That  oration  is  ftill  extant,  and  appears 
exceedingly  well  calculated  to  touch  the  tender 
paffions;  but.  we  believe  it  can  fcarce  be  difoem- 
ible  to  any  in  reading  itf  how  it  fhould  have  had 
fo  furprifing  an  eflfed ;  which  muft  therefore  have 
been  chiefly  awii^  to  the  wonderful  addrefs  and 
manner  of  the  fpeaker. 

307*  T^e  nmre  natund  the  pronunciation  Is,  it 
wilt  be  the  more  moving.    iUid  therefore  the  an- 
cients 
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c^ta  Biakeit  one  qaali&eation  of  an  oratort  that 
he  be  a  good  man  $  becaufe  a.perfon  of -this  cha^ 
rader^wiU  make  the  caufe  he  efpottfes  his  own, 
and  the  nore  fenfibly  he  is  touched  with  it  iiim^ 
iSslft  hisaAionwill  be  th^  more  natural^  and  thus 
tie  more  eafily  afFcd  othere^  Gicero  feys,  **  It  is 
certain  that  truth  -in  every  tfasng  ^exceb  imitation } 
but  if  that  was'fnfficicnt  of  itfelf  in  adiont  we 
fliould  iiave  na  bocafiou  for  art.'^  In  his  optirion, 
therefore^ -art,  if  well  managed^  will  afiift  andim? 
prove  natufe.  r  Sometitnet  the  force  of  It  is  ib 
great,  thai,  even  where  it  is  wholly  counterfeit,  it 
will  work  the  fame  effed  as  if  it  were  founded  in 
truth.  'This  <is.  well  known  to  thofe  who  fieq'uent 
the  theatre.'  ^In- tragedies,  though  we  know  that 
every  ^hing  we  fee  and  hear  is  feigned,  yet  ftich  it 
the  power  of  adion,  that  we  ate  often  afFeded  by! 
it  as  deeply  as  itf  they  were  all  realities.  Anger 
and  refentment  at  the  appearance  of  cruelty,  con-^^ 
cem  and  folicitode  for  diftreflfed^virtue,  rife  in*  our 
bcaifts^  and  tears  a^e  extorted  frOm  us  for  oppref- 
fed  innocence.  Ifart  theurhas  Ibi  great  an  infloenoe 
upon  us  when  fupported..by  imagination,  how- 
powerful  rou^  be  the  effed-of  a  juft  and  lively  re^ 
prefentation  of  what  we  know  to  be  reali' 

308.  A  warmth  jofexpreffion  and  vehemency  of 
motion  (hould  rife  in  proportion  to  the  importance 
of.  the  fubjed  and  concern  of  the  fpeaker.  'The 
learned  author  of  Dialogues  of  Bhqueiuet  (p.  9»0' 
fays,  ^'  The  Romans'  had  a  very  great  talent  this 
way,  and  the  Greeks  a  greater*  The  eaftern  na- 
tions excelled  in  it,  and  particularly  the  Hebrews, 
Nothing  can  equal  the  ftrength  and  vivacity  of 
the  figures  tbe^  employed  in  their  difcourfe  (  and 
the. very  adionstheyvfed  to  ezprefs  their  fenti- 
mepts,  ittch  as  putting afheson  their  heads, tearing 
their  garraents,-and  covering:  themfelves  with  fack- 
cloth  under  any  deep  diftrefs  and  forrow  of  mind.'' 
<  309*.  As  adion  therefore  was  judged  fy  necefia- 
ry  a  qualifircation  in  an  orator  among  the  ancients, 
fo  they  made  ufe  of  feveral  methods  und  expedi- 
ents  for  the  better  attaining  it.  The  principal  of 
tbefe  we  ihall  briefly  mention : 

310.  Jkcenc^  of  prononciatioB  is  an  habit.  And 
as  all  habits  are  gained  by  time,  fo  the  fooner  they 
are  learned,  they,  are  generaMy  acquired  with  the 
greater  eafe.  Q^intiKan  ;wa8  fo  ienfible  of  this, 
that  in  ordei^  to  have  perfona' trained  up  to  it,  he 
begins  with  them  in  their. childhood,  and  even' 
gives  diredions  how  they  fliould  be  taught  to  pro* 
Aounce,  when  they  firft  learn  to  read.  And  he  ad- 
vifes,  that  they  fliould  then  be  inftruded  where  to 
fufpend  their  voice,  and  nuke  the  proper  paufes^ 
when  to  raife  or  fink  their  voice,  or  give  it  a  pro« 
per  infledion ;  to  be  flower  or  fafter,  more  vehe- 
ment or  fedate,  as  the  nature  of  the  fubjed  may 
require ;  and  that  the  tone  of  their  voice  *be  aU 
ways  manly  and  grave,  but  at  the  (ame  time  mix- 
ed with  an  agreeable  fweetnefsw 

3IX.  TKe  ancients  likewife  had  perfons  whom 
they  called  phon  asci,  !Bifhofe  proper  buCinefs  was 
to  teach  them  how  to  regulate  r  their  voice ;  and 
others,  who  inftruded  them  ia  the  whole  art  of 
pronunciation,  both  as  to  their  voice  and  geftures. 
Thefe  laft  were  generally  taken  from  the  theatre, 
being  eminent  experienced  adors. 

3xa.  But  though  thev  made  ufe  of  adors  to  in- 
Ibrad  their  youth  to  formiog  their  fpeech  and 
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geftuxes,  yet  th^  adiOif  of  an  oratb^  was  very  dif. 
rerent  from  that  of  an  ador.  Cicero  reprefents 
this  diftindipn,  whem  liking  of  an  otator,  be 
fays,  '*  the  motions  of  the  body  ought  to  be  fuited 
to  the  expreffions,  not  in  a  theatrical  way,^inimick- 
tng  the  words  by  particular  gefticulationa*  but  in 
a  manner  ezpreffive  of  the  general  ieofe,  with  a 
iedate  and  manly  jnRedlon  of  the  fides  j  not  taken 
horn  the  ftage  and  adors,  but  from  tiv{;  exerdfe 
ofaitnsandthepaleflra.''  And  Quintuian  fiiys, 
•*' Every  gefture  and  motion -of  the  comedians  is 
not  to  be  imitated;  nOr  to  the  fame  degree.''  When 
thusiar  prepared;  they  were  fent  to  the  ichools 
of  the  rhetoricians,  to  cultivate  their  ftyle,  and  ac- 
<iuire  the  whole  art  <^  eloquence  i  particularly  a 
juft  and  accurate  pronundation.  And  as  the  i 
Greeks  were  moft  celebrated 'for  their  ikill  in  ora-  I 
tory,  the  Roman  gentty  and  nobility  generally 
fent  their  fons  al^road,  under  the  tuition  of  fone 
'Grecian  mafter.  Thus  Ck:ero  was  fent  to  Rhodes, 
to  ftudy  under  the  famoui  MolO,  and  Brutus  un- 
der Pammenes;  Csfefar  was  going  to  the  iame 
place  when  taken  by  pimes ;  and  Auguftus  afta- 
wards  fhidiM  there  uitder  Apollodonn. 
*  3x3.  Nor,  after  all  this  pams  and  ioduftry,  did 
they  yet  think  themfelves  (bfificiently  qualifier!  to 
take  upon  them  the  charader  of  orators,  till  they 
got  together  their  friends  who  were  judges  of  fuch 
performances,  and  declaimed  l>efore  them  in  pri- 
vate. Thefe  perfons  made  obfervationa  on  tbeir 
language  and  pronundation,  and  remarked  any 
thing  they  thought  improper,  in  thenr  method, 
ftyle,  voice,  or  adion.  This  gave  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cofred  any  defeds  at  firft,  before  they 
became  habitual.     ' 

Sbct.  11^    O/tbfi  Voicji^ 

314.  Tl^e  infkience  of  founds,  either  to  raife  or 
allay  our  paflions,  is  evident  from  mufic.  And  cer- 
tainly the  harmony  of  a  fine  difcourfe,  gracefully 
pronounced,  is  as  capable  to  mot^  us,  if  not  in  2 
way  fo  violent  and  ecftatie,  yet  not  left  powerful 
and  more  agreeable  to  our  rational  faculties.  As 
perfons  are  differently  affeded  when  they  fpcak; 
fo  they  naturally  alter  the  lone  of  thejr  voice.  It 
rifes,  nnks,  and  has  varioifs  infledions,  according 
to  the  ftate  and  difpofition  of  the  mttid.  When 
the  mind  is  calm  and  fedate,  the  voice  is  mode- 
rate and  even ;  when  the  forti6er  is  dejeded  with 
forrow,  the  latter  is  languid ;  and  when  tliat  is  in- 
flamed by  paffion,  this  is  raifed  and  elevated.  It 
is  the  orator's  bufincfs,  therefore,  to  etKlesTour, 
that  the  tone  of  hi»  voice  appear  natural  and  un- 
afleded.  For  this  end,  he  muft  fuit  it  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  fubjed;  but  ftill  fo  as  to  be  alwayf 
decent.  Some  deliver  a  difcourfe  in  a  low  draw- 
ling manner;  others  hurry  on  in  fo  lond  and  boif- 
terous  a  tone,  as  if  they  imagined  thdr  bearert 
were  deaf.  But  all  the  harmony  of  fpeech  lies  in 
the  proper  temperament  of  the  voice  bctweca 
thefe  extremes.  The  principal  proper*  ies  cf  voice 
may  be  referred  either  to  qtuMtity  or  quaSty. 

315.  L  The  QUANTITY  of  the  voice  cbrfifta  is 
its  highufi  or  lownefi%  fioififuf*  ox  Jl*a>7itfs.  and 
the  intermediate  degrees^ between  tHcn>.   ^ 

316.  i.  Every  perfon  who  fprrVr 'C, 

ftiottid  endeavour  to  fill  the  place  where  he  ff^ks. 
But  ftiU  he  ought  to  be  care*\il  not  to  tats^^  ^^ 
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ii«tural  ^«7. of  bis-vpiQ^r  If  be.doet  it  wU(  Heitiief 
be  foft  nor  agreeable;  but  either  harih  and  TOiigb» 
Or  too  ihiiU  and  fqiijeaking.  Befide^  rhe  wtH  not 
be  abk  to  give  ever^  fy liable  its  full,  and  diftina 
Cound ;  which  m\\\  render  what  be  Ikyff  Obfciire* 

317.  ii.  The  like  cautiop  ia  tQ  b^  ufed  agaialBl 
the  contrary  extreine,  that  .tbef  voice  be'not  drop^ 
pedy  and  (uflfered  tq  fink  M  fow.    Thb  will  gWcf 
the  fpeaker  pain  in  ralQng  iragaipi«ii>jt9  proper  < 
pitch,  and  be  no  lefa  offenfive  to  the-hea/era. 

318.  The  medium  between  thefe.tYto.ia.ajmo^ 
derate  and  even  .voices  But  Uiia  iatiot  'the  iame 
in  all;  that  which  ift  iiH)derate  .in*  ooe  would  be 
high  in  other. .  £very  perfon^  therefore  nrmft  re^ 
gnlate  it  by  the  natural  key  of  hia  own.  v6tce.  A 
calm  and  fedate  voice  is  genially  beft ;  aa  a  mo- 

>  derate  found  is  moft  pleafing-  to  the!  ear,  if  it  foe 
dear  and  diftin^.  But  this  ev^ualicy  of  Jthe  voice 
muft  alfo  be  accompanied  mt\x  a  variety»  othcr^ 
wiie  there  can  be  no  harmony.  Nothing  is.  lefs 
ple^iing  than  adifcoorfe  pcp«oitnced  throughout 
in  one  continued  monptoDy.  .  The  gradations^ 
whether  higher  or  loweri,  fliould  be  fq 'gentle  and 
regular  as  to  preierre  a  due  proportion  of  the  parts 
and  harmooy  of  the  whole.  An  ev^  voice  is  beft 
fitted  to  keep  the:  mipd  to  clofe  attention.  But 
the  voice  ought  tP.agr^  ^i^b  the  ftyle;.aod  as 
the  orator's  proyiufCfS  is  npt  pnly  to  apply  to  the 
mind,  but  likewife  to  the  pafilont ;.  thefe  require 
a  great  variety  ^f  the  voide»  high  or  low»  vehement 
or  languid,  according  to  the  nature  of  the.paffions 
he  defigns  to  affeft. 

319.  iii.  The  next  property  \%Jk»iftnefs,  That 
fome  expreffions  ought  to  bjp  pronounced  fafter 
than  others,  is  manifeft.  Gay  and  forightly  ideas 
ihould  not  only  be  exprefled  louder  bat  alfo  fafter, 
than  fuch  as  are  (ad  and  melancholy.  And  when 
we  prefs  an  adverlary,  the  voice  ihould  be  briik 
and  quick..  A  precipitant  apd  hafty  pronuncia- 
tion,  however,  is  culpable,  as  well  as  fpeakinj^  /«o 
fiowm  This  argues  a  heavinefs  in  the  fpeaker ;  and 
as  be  appears  cool  himfelf,  he  can  never  expe&to 
warm  his  hearers. 

2%Q»  To  avoid  both  thefe  extremes»  the  voice 
ought  to  be  iedate  and  diftindt.  To  render  it  dif- 
tin^,  it  is  neceffary,  not  only  that  each  word  and 
fyllable  Ihould  have  its  juftand  full  found,  both  as 
to  time  and  accent ;  but  likewife  that  every  fen- 
tence  and  claufe  fliould  be  feparated  by  a  proper 
pabfe  and  interval.  This  is  eafy  to  be  done  in 
reading,  from  the  afliftance  of  the  points,  Cf<^ 
Punctuation)  ;  but  it  is  no  lefs  to  be  attended 
to  in  jfpeaking.  In  proportion  tolbe  length  and 
importance  of  the  paufes,  the  voice  muft  be  fuf- 
pended  in  different  meafures  of  time.  But  be« 
tween  fentence  and  fentence  we  refpire,  and  be« 
gin  anew.  In  long  periods,  the  voice  fhould  be 
Kivoured  by  beginning  low  and  fedately,  that  it 
may  hold  to  the  end*^ without  refpiration ;  or  if 
sot,  the  breath  ought  to  b^  recovered  without 
finking  the  voice.  For,  if  once- the  voice  drop 
for  want  of  breath  before  the  period  be  finiihed, 
not  odI^  the  beauty  but' the  fenCe  will'  be  injured^ 
Quintilun  lays  a  great  ftnsfs  upon  a  due  attehtion 
to  thefe  paufes;  and  (ays,  ^'Though  it  may 
appear  not  fo  confiderable  in  ttAslf,  yet.  all  the 
other  virtuea  of  a  good  pKOUU&cialion  ;ure<ieM€&t 
wiihoiit  isJ* 
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JhtngtKcieormfitfuinefir9ij^fitoo$b9iife*,-  Though 
it  is. not  in  our  power  to  give  ourfeWes  what 
, qualities  of  the  voice  we  pleafe,  feveral  defedta 
of  the  voice  may  be' helped  by  care  and  attention. 
Temperance  is  a  great  prefefvaftve  <5f  the  voi^e* 
and  aU  excefs  is  gteatly  prejudicial  to' it.  The 
vtsSce  muft  fnffisr,.if  the  organs  ctfipeecb  have  not 
thfcir  proper  t6ne.  For.  t&is  purpdbthey  muft  be 
kept  in  a  due. temperature ;  neither  too  moift  nor 
too  dry.  All  cscefies  aifed  the  organs  one  or 
other  of  thefe  ways.  .    ' 

^3^1.  i.  AJhtoig  voice  is  tery  ferViceable  to  an 
orator,^  becauie  he  is  thereby  capable  to  make 
himfelf  heard*  And  if  at  anj  time  be  ik  forced  to 
ftratn  It,  he  is  In  lefs  danger  of  its  fuling  him  beforer 
he  haft.  finHhed  bia  difconrie*  But  he  who  baa 
a  weak  voice  ihould  be  careful  not  to  ftratn  It. 
He  ought  to  begin  low,  and  rife  gradually  to  fuch 
a  pttch  as  the  key  of  his  voice  will  eafily  carrf 
himf  Irithout  being  6bliged  to  fink- afterwards. 
Frequent  inflexions  of  the  voice  will  be  foine 
affiftance  to'  him.  But  be  (hould  take  care  to  fpeak 
deliberately,  and  eafe  his  voice,  by.  allowing  due 
time  for  refpiration  at  all  the  .proper  paufes.  It 
is  an  extreme  much  lefs  inconvenient  for  Aich  a 
petfon  to  fpeak  too  flow  than  too  flift»  But  this 
defeX  of  a  weak  ^oice  is  fometimes  capable  of  ' 
being  helped  by  proper  methods ;  as  is  evident 
firom  the  mftance  of  Demofthcnes. 

323.  ii.  A  voice  is  laid  to  be  chart  when  the 
organs  of  fpeQch  are  fuited  to  give  every  fingle 
letter^  and  all  the  combinations  of  them  in  fyllablea 
and  words,  their  proper  and  diftindt  found.  Such 
aToice  is  very  agreeable  to  the  hearers ;  and  no 
lefs  fo  to  the  fpeaker,  as  it  laves  him  a  great 
expence  of  fpirita.  For  a  moderate  voice,  if  clear, 
will  be  as  diftinXly  beard,  atone  much  louder,  if 
obfcure.  Tbia  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  fpeaker, 
becaufe  he  can  better  help  his  voice  under  com- 
mand, and  modulate  it  at  pleafnre.  An  obfcure 
and  confufed  voice  is  not  always  oceafioned  by  a 
deficiency  in  the  organ ;  but  is  often  the  tSe&  of 
a  bad  habit.  Some,  either  from  want  of  due  care ' 
at  firft,'or  from  inadvertency  and  negligence  after* 
wardsi  run  into  a  very  irregular  and  confufed 
manner  of  expreffing  their  words;  either  by 
mifplacing  the  accent,  confounding  the  found  of  the 
letters,  or  huddling  the  fyllables  one  upon  another, 
fo  as  to  render  what  they  (ay  often  unintelligible. 
The  moft  likely  way  to  mead  fuch  faults  is  to  ^ak 
deliberately. 

314.  iii.  A/uU  voice  difiers  from  a  ftrong  or  a 
loud  voice.  It  fi4la  the  ear^  but  it  is  often  not 
pleafant.  And  therefore  to  render  it  ,^  it'  fliould 
be  frequently  varied.  Yet  it  feems  better  fuited 
to  the  chava^ttr  of  an  orator,  than  a  finaH  and 
IhriU  voioett  ibecaufeit  has  fomething  in  it  more 
grave  and  matiyv  rAndthofe#  who  bave>the  mi»- 
fortutte  of  a  vevy  finaH  voice,  flioiild  be  cautious 
qf  raifiog  it  to  too- high  a  pit«li,  efeecially  at  once; 
becaufe  the  fuddoi  oompreflure  of  the  organ  ia  apt 
to  pcpafton:ii  iqueaking  and  4ifagi'eeable  fouod. .. 
^.  3a5*"^^*  A'/^'  ^^  :^99tb\^ok^. ta  tb^  moft 
muficakefpeciaHy  if  it  beflexibku  .HMhiog  is  left 
harmonious  •  than  a  voioe^  that^is  bajibuqd  jTough. 
From  thefe  pre|>eiti0f  ^  {bcbwoict,  w<  may  jcoai. 
dude  that  to  be  the  fitteft  for  an  orator  which  is 

moderate 
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Ki  diiliB^.inii»  dear,  and  imaothi  and 
eiily  llbxible.to  .tki^  feveral  variattOM  of  foond^ 
which  tbt  Tariottt  parts  of  the  diicourie  may  re~ 
qture*     .1 

^StCT^'UL     O/GSSTURE. 

'  ja6.  By  Gesture  is  meanti  a  fuitaUe  confor- 
nity  of  the  motions  of  the  countefiance  and  fe- 
ipcral  parts,  of  the  body  ia  ipfiRkmg  to  the  fiibjed- 
matter  of  the  difcourfe.  The  vord  is  here  ufed 
in  a  fairger  ienie  than  h  done  in  eommoa  lan- 
guage. For  we  rarely  ufe  that  .word  to  denote  the 
moluHis  of  the  countenance,  but  as  thefe  make 
A  fioniderable.part  of  our  piefent  fubjedt>  they 
muft  here  be  comprehended  under  this  term: 

397.  It  is  not  agreed  among  the  learned^  whe- 
Iber  voice  or  gcfture  has  the  greater  influence 
upon  us.  But  as  the  latter  afieds  us  by  the  eye 
AS  the  fetrmer  does  by  the  ear,  geliure  leems  to 
have  this  advantage,  that  it  conveys  the  impreflioa 
moie  (jpeedily  to  the  Bund«  Nor  is  its  influence 
Ids  upon  our  paffions;  nay,  m  feme  inlhuices  it 
appears  to  ad  more  powerAiUy.  A  caft  of  the 
eye  fliaU«xprefii  defire  in  as  moving  a  mamier  as 
the  iiQffteft  language ;  and  a  different  motion  of  it 
lefetttment. 

31S.  Nor  is  it  in  fbme  re4>ed8  left  various  and 
cxpseffive  than  language.  Cicbro  tells  us,  he 
ofbeo  diverted  bim&lf  by  trying  this  with  Ro- 
sci V  s  the  comedian ;  who  could  exprefs  a  fentence 
as  many  ways  by  his  geftures,  as  he  himfelf  by 
words.  Andfome  dramaS)  called  partomimbs, 
are  carried  on  wholly  by  mutes*  who  perform 
every  part  by  geftures  only,  in  a  way  very  intelli- 
as  well  as  entertaining  to  the  fpedators. 


iTeU  therefore  might  Cicero  call  iiffian[or  ^eAure) 
the  Iw^tmgt  of  tbe  bodf^  fince  it  is  capable  in  lb 
lively  a  manner  to  exprefs  both  our  ideas  and  paf- 
fions.  But  with  refped  to  oratory,  gefture  may 
very  properly  be  called  tbe  fieond  p^rt  ^fprdmrn- 
mttomi  in  which*  as  the  voice  (koold  be  fuited  to 
the  impreffions  it  receives  from  the  mind»  fo  the 
leveral  motions  of  the  body  ought  to  be  accom- 
modated to  various  tones  and  infledioos  of  the 
^oice.  When  the  voice  is  even  and  moderate, 
^tle  gefture  is  required ;  and  nothing  is  more  un* 
natural  than  violent  motion,  in  difcourfing  upon 
ordinary  and  ^irailiar  fubjeds.  The  motions  of 
the  body  (honld  rife  therefore*  in  proportion  to  the 
vehemence  and  energy  of  the  eaq>reffion,  as  the  na- 
tural and  genuine  effed  of  it. 

329.  It  is  hardly  neceflary  to  mention,  that  by 
the  uniform  pradice  of  all  nations,  the  mod  pro- 
per pofture  for  a  public  fpeaker  is  to  addrcfs  his 
audience  ftandmg.  But  though  itanding  appears 
to  be  the  moft  proper  pofhare,  yet  it  is  very  un* 
becoming  for  the  body  to  be  entirely  without  mo« 
tion.  It  Iboold  not  long  continue  in  tbe  iame  po* 
fition*  but  be  oonftantly  changing*  thoiigb  the  mo- 
tion be  very  moderate.  There  oi^ght  to  be  no 
appearanoe  of  ftiffnefs*  but  a  certain  eafeand  pN^ 
ablenefs*  fntting  every  esprdfion ;  bv  which  means« 
when  a  greater  degree  of  motion  is  neceffary*  it 
will  appear  left  fnddcn  RRd  vehement ;  lor  as  tbe 
raifing*  finUog*  and  varioM  inflediosisof  the  voioe 
muft^be  graditfl*  <b  likewiie  fltoidd  the  motions 
of  (he  bodyi   It  is  o«lf  OA  tane  particnlar  ooca^ 


ftonathat  an  hilly  mvpetooifitt  ii  proper  in  either 
cafe. 

350.  As  to  the  i^veral  parts  of  the  body,  the 
head. is  the  moift  oonfiderable.  To  lift  it  up  too 
high  has  the  air  of  ihVogatice }  to  ftretdb  it  out  too 
€tr^  or  throw  it  back*  hioks  clownifh  1  to  bang  it 
downwards  oq  tbebreaft*  fhowsan  unmanly  baifa* 
fulnefs  \  and  to  fuier  it  to  lean  on  either  fhoulder 
arguerindolenee.  Wherefore*  incahn  and  fedate 
difcourfe^lt  oQ|[ht  to  keep  its  nateral  ftate,  an  up- 
right podure.  However,  it  fhonid  not  be  long 
without  motion,  but  gently  turn,  fomerii^es  on  one 
fide,  and  fometimes  on  tbe  other,  as  occafion  re> 
quires,  that  the  voice  may  be  heard  by  all  who 
arre  prefbnt.  It  ihotild  always  accompany  tbe 
other  adions  of  the  body*  and  tnm  on  the  lanae 
fide  with  theth ;  except  w]^  averfion  to  any 
thmg  is  expreflbdy  which  is  done  by  ftretcfaing  ont 
the  right  hand,  and  turning  the  head  to  the  left. 

J 3 1.  But  it  is  the  countenance  that  chiefly  repre- 
fents  both  the  pafiiiins  and  the  dtfpofition  6E  tbe 
mind.  By  this  we  fopplicate,  threaten*  footh*  in- 
vite* forbid,  confent^  w  refofe,  without  Qieaking. 
Bpt  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fkce  bear  their  part, 
add  contribute  to  the  proper  and  decent  naotiorv 
of  the  whole.  In  a  calm  and  fedate  difiMHirfe*  all 
the  features  retalp  then*  natural  appearance.  In 
forrow,  the  forehead  and  eyebrows  tonr*  and  the 
cheeks  hang  down.  But,  in  joy  and  cheerfulnef^^ 
the  forehead  and  eyebrows  are  expanded,  the 
cheeks  contraded*  and  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
drawn  upwards.  Anger  and  refentment  contract 
the  forehead,  draw  the  brows  together,  and  tbmft 
out  the  lips ;  and.  terror  elevates  both  the  brows 
and  forehead.  See  Lb  Brum's  defcriptton  of  the 
efleds  of  the  paifioos  on  the  features*  under 
DHAWIMG,  St&.  XL 

332.  But  aathe  btes  are  the  moft  adive  and 
(ignificant*  Cicero  advifes*  that  the  gresteft  care 
fliould  be  taken  in  their  management.  We  readily 
guefs  at  a  perfon's  intention,  by  his  eyest  And 
any  fudden  change  or  emotion  of  the  mind  is  pre- 
fently  followed  by  an  alteration  in  the  look.  In 
foeaking  therefore  upon  plea/ant  and  delightful 
Uibjeds*  the  eyes  are  brilk  and  cheerfol ;  as*  on 
the  contrary*  they  fink  and  are  languid  in  deliver- 
ing  any  thing  melancholy  and  forrowfol.  A 
gentle  and  moderate  motion  of  the  eyes  is  in  an 
orator  moft  fai table*  always  direded  to  fome  of 
the  audience,  and  gradually  turning  from  fide  to 
fide  with  an  air  of  refped  and  modefty*  and  look- 
ing them  decently  in  the  face,  as  in  common  dif- 
conrie:  Such  a  behaviour  will  of  courfe  draw  at- 
tention. But  as  all  tbe  paflions  are  in  tbe  moft 
lively  manner  expreflcd  in  the  eyes,  their  motions 
ought  to  vary  according  to  the  different  nature  of 
thoie  paffions  they  are  fuited  both  to  difcover  in 
the  fpeaker,  and  convev  to  his  hearers ;  fince,  as 
the  quickeft  accefs  to  the  mind  is  by  the  fight,  a 
proper  well-timed  Idok  will  fooner  efed  this  than 
can  be  done  by  words. 

333.  As  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body*  the 
Ihouldi^s  ought  not  to  be  elevated ;  ssit  contrads 
the  neck*  -and  hinders  the  proper  motion  of  tb« 
head.  Nor,  oa  the  other  hand*  ihould  they  be 
dt^wri'  down  and  deprelRd*  Im  this  occafions  ■ 
ftiftbefs  both  on  the  neck  and  the  whole  body, 
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Their  natwnl  pofture  therefore  !•  moft  eafy  aad 
gracefol. 

534'  A  cohtinued  motion  of  the  Armf  ^y  wav, 
is  to  be  avoided.  Their  afiion  Should  generally 
be  vevy  moderate^  and  ibilbw  that  of  the  hands 
xmlcfs  \n  very  pathetic  exprW&ons,  where  it  aiay 
be  proper  to  give  them  a  more  lively  fpring. 

335-  The  hands  ne«d  never  be  idle*  Quintiltan 
ieems  Id  tbink  them  a|  necelTiry  and  poweriiilin 
aAion,  as  Cicero  does  the  eyes.  **  The  hands 
(fays  he),  without  which  all  gefture  is  lame  and 
weak,  have  a  greater  variety  of  motions  than  can 
well  be  exprefled;  for  they  are  almoft  equal  to 
our  words.  In  (h^  heUylei  them  *'  the  common 
lemgm^  of  d\\  mankind.*'  Now,  all  bodily  motion 
Is  ehhef  Upward  or  dovmward»  to  the  right  or 
left,  forward  or^backward,  or  elfe  circular.  The 
baods  tn^-eaoployed  by  the  orator  in  all  thefe, 
except  the  laft.  And  as  th«y  ought  to  correfpond 
with  oor  €tepreffions,  fo  ther  ought  to  begin  and 
end  With  them,  bi  admlraTODt  and  addrefles  to 
heaven*  they  mull  be  elevated,  but  never  railed 
above  the  eyes;  and  inTpeakingof  things  below 
us,  they  are  dire^cd  downwards.  Side  motion 
^ouM  generally  begin  from  the  left;  Md  termi- 
nate gently  on  the  right.  In  demonftrating,  ad* 
dreffing,  and  on  feverat  other  dccafions  they  are 
moved  forward;  and  la  threatening  fometimes 
thrown  back.  But  when  the  orator  fpeaks  of 
himfel^  his  Hght  haAd  (hould  be  gently  laid  on 
his  breaft*  When  no  other  motron  is  neeelTary, 
The  hands  itioulf)  be  kept  about  as  high  as  the 
hreaft,  fo  as  to  make  near  a  Hght  angle  with  the 
armv  This  is  not  only  graceful)  but  likewife  the 
moft  eafy  pofture,  and  gives  the  leaft  ftrain  to  the 
muf^es;  "fliey  (hould  never  be  fufiered  to  hang 
dow*^  ijior  to  loll  upon  the  cufliion  or  bar.  The 
left  hand  fhoold  never  move  alone^  bnt  accommo- 
date itfelf  \Q  the  motions  of  the  right.  In  mo- 
tions to  the  left  fide,  the  right  hand  (hould  not  bt 
carried  beyond  the  left  Shoulder.  In  proraifes  ?Mid 
exprefiioos  of  compliment,  the  motions  of  the 
hands  (houM  be  gratle  and  flow;  but  in  exhor- 
tations and  applaufe  more  fWfft.  The  bands 
(hould  |!enerally  be-  open  \  bat  in  expreflibns  of 
compuoftion  and  anger  they  may  be  clofed.-  All 
finical  and  trifling  anions  of  the  fingers  ought  to 
be  avoided ;  oor  ftiouUI  they  be  ftretched  out  and 
expanded  in  a  ftlff  and  iigid  pdftui^,  but  kept  eafy 
and  pliable. 

336.  Neither  the  breaft  nor  the  belly  (hould  be 
thruft  out,  as  it  looks  fl!^:  and  bindet^  the  free 
motion  of  the  trunk ;  which  ought  not  to  be  kept 
too  ftlff  dlid  Upright^  but  eafy  and  flexible,  always 
fuitine  itfelf  to  the  motions  of  the  head  and  hands. 
The  feet  fliould  continue  fteady,  and  not  give  the 
body  a  wavering  and  giddy  motion  by  frequently 
ihifting;  though  fome  peHons  fall  into  that  habit 
without  moving  fhehr  Mt. 

337.  The  geftures  hitherto  treated  of  are  foch 
as  naturally  accomjMnv  our  expreflions.  Thofe 
above  mentioned,  if  duly  attended  to,  will' be 
found  fnfiicient  to  anfwer  aU  the  purpofes  of  our 
modem  pronoociation.  The  ancients,  indeed, 
ufed  feveral  more  vehement  unions  and  geftures 
than  we  ate  accuftomed  to.  P>ittip,  the  Roman 
orator,  was  wont  to  tell  bis  friends,  «  he  was 
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never  fit  to  talk«  i^\  he  bad  warmed  bit  arm.*'  He 
doubtleft,  IbeMore,  Hied  n  mof« viokolmoiiQa 
with  biB  arms  and  hands  than  is  conmoa  wUb  wu 
And  Cicero  calls  the  arm  projeded  the  09taim(4 
njdeapon.  Indeed,  to.  extend  or  braodiih  the  tmOf 
carries  in  it  an  air  of  command  and  anthorityv 
whrch  was  not  unbecoming  the  charafter  of 
Philip,  who  was  a  perfon  of  the  bigheft  aiOi 
aud  quality. 

33S.  To  fpeak  low  at  6cft  hiis  the  appearancr 
of  modcfty,  and  is  beft  for  the  voice ;  which,  by 
rifing  gradually,  will  with  more  eafe  be  carried  ta 
any  pitch  that  may  be  afterwards  necefTary,  with- 
out ftratning  it.  However,  fome  variation  of  the 
voice  is  always  pjoperlo  give  it  harmony.  Some* 
times  it  is  not  improper  for  an  orator  to  let  out 
with  a  con6derable  degree  of  warmth,  expreflibd 
by  fuch  an  elevation  of  .the  voice  and  geftures  of 
the  body  as  are  fuited  to  reprefen^  the  emotions 
of  his  mind.  But  this  is  not  ordinarily  the  c^(e« 
We  have  fome  inftancea  of  this  in  Cicero  |  is 
fn'his  oration  for  Rofcius  Amerinus,, where  the' 
heinoufoefs  of  the  chaige  aould  not  bnt  excite  hia 
indignation  againft.  the  accniers.  And  in  that 
agaioft  Pifo,  and  the  two  firft  againft  Catiline, 
which  begin  m  the  fame  manner,  from  the  re- 
fentment  he  had  conceived  againft  their  pctfona 
and  oondud. 

.13*9-  In  the  narration  the  voice  ought  to  be 
rsii^^  to  a  higher  pitch.  *PaAs  iboald  be  ftated 
diftin^ly.  and:  .^curateiyt  .with  a  proper  obh 
phafls  laid  upon  the  principal  circumftaaces. 
The  pr^o/leion  (houkl'be*.deJi«ered  with  a  dear 
and  audible  voice,  and  its  diviftons  diitindlf 
marked.  ... 

340.  The  coKfirmation  admits  of  a  gfeat  variecy* 
both  of  Voice  and  gefture;  and  the  rcafoning 
ought  to  be  accompanied  with  foitable- adicoi. 
In  eonfiaatUMf  thearguments  of  Ihe  oppofite  partj 
fliotthi  be  ftated  plainly  and  .diftinAly*  unlefs 
they  appear  unworthy  of  a  ferions  anfwer;  in 
which  cafe  they  may  be  anfwered  ^h.  laimotti) 
or  expofed  with  ridicule.  Tubbxo  Mvin^-made 
it  part  of  his  charge  againft  Ligarins,'  that  he  was 
in  Africa  during  the  civil  war  between  Caciar  ^fid 
Pompey,  Cicaao,  in  hie  reply,  (aid,  ^  CsBla«»  my 
kinfman,  Tubero  has  laid  before  you  a  Mwmm#« 
and  till  this  day  unhtaid  of»  tl^at  Q.  Ugarins  was 
in  Africa!*^ 

341.'  In  the  condluflon,  both  the  voice  and 
geftnre  (hould  he  b»iik  and  fprightly,  which  may 
feem  to  arife  from  a  fenfe  of  the  fpeaker's  opinion 
^  thegoodnefs  4X0  .hi&4:auie«  and  that  he  hat 
offered  nothing  but  what  is  agreeable  to  reafon 
and  truth ;  as  Kkewife  from  his  afiurance  thsit  the 
audience  agree  with  him  in  the  lame  fentiments.  In 
every  oikdirtaking  that  leqnirea  care  and  thought, 
perfons  are  apt  at  firft  to  be  fedate  and  modesate» 
but  when  it  is  drawing  to  aa  end»  and  is  near 
finWhed,  it  is  very  natural  to  appear  more  gay.  If 
an  enumeration  of  the  principal  arguments  of  the 
^^fcourfe  be  convenient,  as  it  ftunetimeit  is,  where 
they  are  pretty  minaerons,  or  the  difixmk  i$ 
long,  they  ought  to  be  exprciTediin  the  moft  clear 
and  forcible  manner.*  And  if .  there  be  an  adi^fs 
to  the  paflTions^  both  the  voice  and  geftuie  muft 
b«  fuited  to  the  Biiin-ex)^  thtm.  '  .  •      ^ 

^P?  ^        34^- Thus 
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*  34^»  Thus  we  have  laid  before  our  readers,  t 
brief  bat  comprehcnflve  view  of  the  principles^ 
nr1e%  chief  fequi&Les,  and  pradHce  of  oratory. 
Bat  after  all,  it  it  iinpoliible  to  gain  a  j[u(l  and 
decent  pronunciation  of  voice  and  gefture  merely 
from  rules,  without  pra^ice  and  an  imitation  of 
the  belt  examples,  it  may  alfo  be  faid  of  an 
Orator  as  of  *  Poet^  '«  nafiUw  nm  //.**'  But  the 
ftudeot  of  this  fcience  fhouM  conlider  his  own 
genius.    We  feldom  SikI  that  any  adtor  can  excel 
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,  in  all  cbaraders,  but  if  be  perfprmt  one  well  he 
is  deficient  in  another ;  and  rtierefore  they  com* 
monly  confine  thenielve«  to  fucb  as  beft  fuit 
them.  The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  an  orator,  who 
iboDld  keep  wifhin'thoTe  bounds  which  nature 
has-prefcribed.  £tery  one  flioald  endearour  to 
know  hift  own  powers,  and  ad  accord ingijr ; 
though,  in  mo(t  cafev,  nature  may  be  much 
artifted  and  improved  by  art.  See  Pirofeflbr 
Ward's  Syllem  ofOratorsf, 


O    R    A      . 

(x.)  ORATORY,  among  the- Romanifts,  a 
clofet  or  iike  'apartment  near  a  bed-chamber, 
faroifhed,  with  an  altar,  'cruciGK^  &c.  fgr  private 
devottops. 

'  (a.)  Oratort,  CoHOKKGATioM  OF  THE.    See 
GoNGrscATfON,  §  3 ;  and  Neki,  N^  a. 

♦  ORATOUR.  «./.  [om/^wr,  Fr.  orfl^r,.Lat-] 
r.  A'pnblic  fpeaker;  anon  itf  efoquenceif— 

Poor  queen'  and  fon !  jyour labour  is  but  lo(t ; 
For  Warwick  \i  a'  fubtie  oratour.       <        Shak. 

Of  old  {omeorotot  renowned, . 
In  Athens  or  fvee  Rome,  where  doqnence  . 
Flouriih'd,  iince  mute !  to  ibme  great  orafe  ad- 

drefe'd,  . 

Stood  in  bimfelf  coHeAed.  Miftom 

— 4t  wonkl  be  altogether  vain  and  improper^  in 
matters  ^  l>eloDgtng  to  an  praior^  to  pretend  to 
ibid  demoBltration.  /ny!l£«i.r— The  conftant  die- 
fign  of  both  thefe  oratorst  in  all  their  fpeeches, 
was  to  drive  fome  one  particular  point.  Swift. — I 
have  liftened  to  an  orator  of  this  ipecies^  without 
being  able  to  underftand   one  lingle  fentence: 

Both  orators  fo  mucb  renown'dy 
In  their  own  depths  of^eloquence  were  drown'd. 

Drydenk 
ofi  A  petitioner-  Tbia  feafe  is  ufed  in  addreiFea 
to  chancery. 

ORAWITZA,  a  river  of  Hmigary,  which  nui« 
into  the  Waagi  nine  miles  north  of  Arva. 

ORAYOIf  a  town  of  Vtw  Mexicoi  150  miles 
SW.  of  Santa  Fe. 

*  (z.)  ORB. »./.  [orbft  Fiv  orBu,  l^U]  i.  Sphere ; 
orbicular  body.^A  mighty  coUed^ion  of  water 
inclofed  m  the  bowels  of  the  earth  conftitutes 
an  huge  or&  m  the  interior  or  central  parts  j  upon 
the  furface  of  which  or^  of  water  Jthe  terreftrial 
ftrata  ate  eipanded.  iVMward,  s^  Circular 
body^^— 

Tbe  Trojan  chief,  who»  beld  at  bay  from  fiir« 
On  bis  Vttlcanian  ori  faftain^d  the  war.    Dryd, 
3.  Mundane  fphere}  cdefttaf  body)   light  of 
heaven.— y 

In  the  floor  of  heav'n 
There's  not  tbe  finallcft  cri  which  thou  be^^ 

hbld'ft^ 
But  lA  fcb  motioa  Kke  an  angel  fings.       MaA^ 
4*  WhiKl^  any  roiki^body.— > 
The^fifo 
Of  JiU  fierce  dttriot  rolM.  Witon. 

f  •  CMef  line  drawn  roinid.-^A  fubjed's  motion 
ilili^lauKer ei^«    6.  Girde  itkiJbti  by  any  of 


ORB 

the  mundane  fpheres. — Aftronomers*  tp  iblve  the 
phenomena,  framed  to  their  conceit  eccentrics 
and  epicycles,  and  a  wonderful  engine  pf  otAji 
though  no  fuch  things  were.  Baton. — 

With  fmiling  afped  you  ferenely  nove^ 
•   In  your  fifth  orh  tnd  rule  the  realni  •f  kMre. 

Drydatk 
7."  Period;  revolution  of  time. — 
When  fatal  courfe 
Had  cfrcled  his  full  orb.  MUtot. 

8.  Sphere  of  a^ion.— 

/  Will  you  again,  unknit 
The  chnrliih  knot  of  all  abhorred  w«r» 
And  move  in  that  obedient  ar^  again  ?        SAaJk* 

9.  It  is  applied  by  MiitoH  to  the  eye^  aa  being 
luminous  and  fpherical.— 

A  drop  ferene  bath  qoenchM  tbeur  sn&f* 

iSItoiu 

(%.)  OtB,  io'ailrononyi  (§  t$  ief.  i.),  a  boUow 
globe. 

(3.)  Orb,  in  taaics<$  1,  dtf.  s.),  is  thedKpofiag 
of  a  number  of  foldiers  in  a  circular  fom  of  de- 
fence. The  orb  hais  been  thought  of  confeqnence 
enough  to  employ  the  atfentioa  of  tbe  famous 
narfiial  He  Puyfegur  in  bis  art  of  war,  who 
prefers  this  pofitioa  to  tlu-ow  a  body  of  infantry 
10*  an  open  country  to  refift  cavalry,  or  even  a 
fuperior  foroe  of  infantry ;  becauTe  it  is  regular 
and  equally  itrongf  and -gives  an  enemy  no  r^on 
toexp«^  better  fuccelsby  attacking  one  place 
than  another.  Csefardiew  his  whole  army  in  this 
form  when  he  fought  againft  Labienust  Tbe  whole 
army  of  the  Gauls  «fere  formed  Into  an  orbt  under 
the  command  of  Sabanus  an4Cotta,  when  C^hting 
againft  the  Romans.  This  orb  wa^  generally  formed 
fix  deep. 

(4.}  Orb,  in  g^graphy,  a  river  of  France, 
which  rifes  in  the  department  of  AUiert  eight  miles 
K  W«  of  Lodeve,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean 
ei^ht  miles  below  Beaiers. 

ORBAIS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aifne,  7^  miles  S.  of  Dormans,  and  13  SB.  of 
Chateau  Thierry* 

ORBAISSAN,or)a  town  of  France,  in  the 

ORBASSANt  >  department  €>f  thePo,  and 
late  Piedmontefe*  6  miles  SW.  of  Turin. 

♦  ORBATION,  «./.  \firhatus^  Lat.]  Privation 
of  parents  or  children. 

(X.)  ORBB,  a  town  of  Germany*  in  tbe  circle  of 
the  Lower  Rhincy  and  late  eledorate  of  Mentz, 
famed  for  it»  CUt  works ;  9^  miles  £.  of  Franck- 
fort  ' 

U.)  Ome, 
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(i.)  OMB9.  a  rhrer  of  Swtfzerknd  wliidi  lifei 
10  MouAt  Jara»  paflles  Bienne  and  the  lake  of  Keu* 
chatdy  and  runs  into  the  Aar,  3  niles  W.  of  JBeu- 
ren  in  Berne*  It  has  feveralcataradsyand  a  bridge 
<tfonearcbat  Orbb. 

(3.)  Orbs,  a  town  of  Switserland*  in  Benie»  on 
the  above  riYer,  b  a  ver^  romantic  Gtnation.  It 
has  an  Infirmary  for  patients  who  have  diftortcd 
limbs.  It  is  5  miks  SW.  of  Yferdun^  13  N.  of 
Laufanney  14  SW.  of  Friburg,  and  40  of  Bern* 
Loo.  6. 43- £•    Lat.46.49-N. 

ORBBC,  a  town  of  France*  tn  tbe^dep.  «f  Cal. 
vadosy  10  miles  SE.  of  Lifieux,  and  30  £$£•  of 
Caen. 

«  ORBED,  adj.  {from  01^.]  t.  Round^  circa* 
hir:orbicaJar — 

^11  thofe  faiyings  will  I  overfwear*  • 

And  aH  thofe  fwearings  keep  as  true  in  fonlf 

As  doth  that  or6n/ continent  the  fire, 

That  fevers  day  from  night.     ^  Shak. 

s.  Formed  into  a  circk^ —  *  ^ 

Truth  and  juftice  then» 

Will  down  return  to  men, 

Orh^i  in  a  rainbow.  Miltw* 

3.  Rounded. 

The  wheels  were  arVi  with  gold.     AiShn. 

ORBfiGAy  a  river  of  Spain,  which  runs  mto 
the  DuerG^  near  Zamora. 

ORBEIN-Moa-AssYNT,  a  high  mountain  of 
Scotlandf  in  Sutherlandfhirey  in  the  pari(h  of. 
AiTynt. 

«  ORBICULAR.  uiL  [orUcuiaire,  French ;  or- 
Otidatm,  Latin.]  i.  Spherical^ — 

Parted  by  th^  empyreal  W  tinds. 

His  quadrature  from  thy  orbictdar  world, 

s.  Circular;  approaching  to circularity.r* Where- 
as before  it  was  of  an  crhicitiar  ro^ke,  they  now 
look  as  if  they  were  preifod.  GmtrdUnw^By  a 
drde  I  underftand  not  here  a  pert'eA  geometrical 
circle,  but  aQ  §r^aiiar  figure,  whofe  length  is 
equal  to  its  breadth.  Ne<$uton. 

*  ORfilCULARtY.  a4iv.[hQax  orhkuian]  Sphe- 
rically ;  circularly. 

*  ORBICULARNESS.  if.  /.  [froni  fbiadar.] 
The  ftatc  of  being  orbicuUr. 

*  ORBICULATED.  adj.  {urbkuUntu^  Latin.] 
Moulded  into  an  orb. 

ORBI£U»  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  in  the 
^ep.  of  the  Eaftem  Pyrennees,  ;^nd  runs  into  the 
Aiidc,  $  miles  NW.  of  Karboune. 

ORBILIUS  PuFiLLUSt  a  grammarian  of  Be- 
Aeventum,  whowas  the  firft  inftrudlor  of  the  Poet 
Horace.  He  died  in  his  looth  year. 
,  ORBION,  a  lake  of  the  French  republic,  in  the 
(flaod  and  department  of  Corika»  on  the  £.  coaft, 
37miJesS£.ofCorte. 

( I.)*  ORBIT.  th/.[9riiU9  Fr.  orbita^  Latin.] 
I.  The  line  deicribed  by  the  revolution  of  a  pla- 
net— 

Suppole  more  funs  in  proper  orbits  roU'd. 

Diflbhr'd  the  fnows.  Bhckmore. 

"-Soypofe  the  earth  placed  nearer^o  the  fun,  and 
revolve  for  inflance  in  the  orkU  of  Mercury ;  there 
the  whole  ocean  would  even  boil  with  extremity  Of 
heat,    ju  Small  orb.    Not  proper.— 
Attend^  and  you  diimn  it  in  the  fair. 

Coodud  a  fiflgeri  or  reclaim  a  hair ) 


Or  roll  the  lucid  orAi^  of  an  eye ; 

Or  in  full  joy^  ehborate  a  fi{;h.  T^ung:. 

(«.)  ORBiTf  in^  aAronomy,  is  the  path  of  a  pla-. 
net  or  cofnety  or  the  curve  that  it  defcribes  in  its 
revolution  round  its  central  body;  thus,  the 
earth's  orbit  is  the  curve  which  it  d.  fcribes  in  its 
anntial  courfe  round  the  fun,  and  ufually  called 
the  ECLIPTIC    SeeAsTaoNOMY,  Index. 

ORBITANIUMt  an  ancient  town  of  the  Sam* 
tulcs.  Ufo*  xziv.  c.  90. 

ORBITBLLO*  aftrong  town  of  Etruria,  in  the 
aiijiufe^  bat  belonging  to  Naples,  according  to 
tlic  Rev.  C.  Ommreil.  It  has  feveral  forts,  and  a 
foodharboar^  near  th^  mouth  of  of  the  Albegna ; 
58  miles  S.  1^  W.  of  Sienna,  and  85  S.  of  Flo- 
renoey  or  ySf  as  MrOuttwell  has  it.  Lon.  xi.  lo. 
£.    Lat.41.  i8.V. 

«  ORBITY.  «.  /  [oriiut  Latin.]  Lofs,  or  want 
of  parents  or  children.   Bacom* 

ORBRE,  a  river  of  France,  which  rifes  10  the 
mountains  of  the  Cevennes»  <«raters  Beziers,  and 
ialls  into  the  Gnlf  of  Lyon%  5  miles  below  Lyons* 

( z. )  *  ORBY.  adj.  [from  orb.]  Reiembling  an 
orb.    Not  uled.— 

It  fmote  Atrides  9rby  targe.  Chapman* 

The  world  was  with  the  fpring;  and  orbjf 
houres 

Had  gone  the  round  againe.  Cht^ofu 

(s.)  0&BY»  a  town  of  Sweden,  m  W.  Goth- 
land. . 

*  ORC.  If./,  [orict  Lat.  «rv>a.j  A  fost  of  iea- 
fiih.    Amfwortb. 

An  ifland  fait  and  bare, 
The  hannt  of  i^s  and  ora.  MUtoth 

ORCADES,  the  OrknHf  I/lands.  See  OacHsr. 

*  ORCHAL.  n.J^.  A  ftone  from  which  a  blue 
colour  is  made.    Ain/ktforik.  ^ 

( X.)  ORCHAMPS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Jura}  7i  miles  N£.  of  Dole,  and  9  W.  of 
Quingey. 

(a.)  Orchamps  bm  Vbnnbs,  a  town  of  France^ 
in  the  dep.  of  Ooubs,  15  miles  £.  o^Oman^  an4 
i4NNE.ofPonUrlier. 

*ORCHAN£T.iv./.  Aifherb.  Amfworth. 

(i.)  ♦  ORCHARD,  fu  /.  [either  Aori^ard  or 
tmortyardt  fays  SkUmer  ;  crtgeard,  Sixoo.  Jwdiu^ 
A  garden  of  fruit-trees.— -Planting  of  orchards  ia 
very  profitable,  as  well  as  pleafurable.  Baeoiu^ 
They  overcome  their  ricbe$  not  by  making 

H^XXxif.crcbardjt  iiHi  pools.  Ben  Janfim. 

—A  fair  and  pleafant  dwelling»  with  the  conveni- 
ences of  gardeny  and  om&anif-  Fell.-^ 

Her  private  orcbards%  wall*d  on  ev*ry  fide, 
.  To  lawlefs  fylvans  all  accefsdeny^d.  P9p$. 

(s.)  An  OacHABB,  is  a  garden  department, 
configned  entirely  to  the  growth  of  ftandard  fhiit- 
trees,  for  furnifliing  a  large  fspply  of  the  moft 
ufeful  kinds  of  fruit.  In  the  orchard  may  be 
planted  asilandards,all  foru  of  apple  trees,  moft 
forts  of  pears  and  plupabs,  and  all  torts  of  cherrier: 
which  four  fpecies  are  the  capital  ordurd  fruits; 
each  comprifing  numerous  valuable  varieties.  But' 
a  complete  orchard  (houldalfo  have  quinces,  med- 
lars, mulberries  fervice-trees,  filberts,  Bpanifh 
nuts>  barberries,  walnuts,  and  chefnnts^  whiph 
two  laftare  particularly  applicable  for  the  bound- 
aries of  orchards,  to  Kreen  the  other  trees  from 
impetuous  winds  land  cold  blafts.  Sometimea 
Ppp  %  orchards 
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4Mrc1ianlt  eonfift  votiitly  bf  hiiplb  tMb,  piHi- 
CBlait^  in  the  cyfler  countiest  vhei'e  Vkj  kfe 
cultivated  In  very  grent  qtmlkies  in  \mifjc  (ielDs, 
jnd  liedge-rows,  for  the  fniH  tdinake  oyder^  And 
fometimeB  whole  orchards  of  conftdcrable  exteut 
jtre  cotirehjr  of  cherrjr-trees,  wheh  the  fhiit  h  dc^ 
figtted  for  nle  in  tome  ^reat  city.  Thhv  m  fgnu 
numbers  of  Iftrge  cherry  orchards  in  Kent,  vhicll 
hf^^noui  for  that  fort  called  Keniijb  ekefryiMihc- 
ing  ^nerally  a  great  bearer.  Othere  ard  ftotttd 
with  all  the  tmocipal  forts  of  cultivated  tihhi^c8» 
from the  earKeft  to  the  lateft  kinds.  See  PavMvs; 
.  fP  4.  CcaA«trs.  -A  genei<ai  erchard;  how^veH 
compofed  of  all  the  abohr«  Aientionied  frnlt*>t>«e% 
Ihould  cOnfift  of  a  double  portion  of  apple^ms  or 
fBore,  becanfethey  are  confid^rflft>1y  the  moft  ufefnl 
frait,  and  may  be  continued  for  nfe  the  year  round. 
The  Htitity  of  a  gend-al  orchardf  both  for  private 
ufe  and  profit*  ftoied  with  the  various  forts  of 
fniit^'trees,  ipuft  be  very  great,  as  well  ^s  afford 
^cafare  from  the  delightful  appearance  it  makes 
ferom  early  fpring  till  late  in  autumn :  In  fpring  the 
variotts  trees  In  bloiTom  are  highly  ornamental ;  in 
fummer,  the  pleafure  is  heightened  by  obferving 
the  various  fruits  advancing  to  perfedtion ;  and  as 
the  feofon  advances,  the  mature  growth  of  the 
different  fpecies  arriving  to  perfedlidn,  in  regular 
fticceffiofay  from  May  or  June,  until  the  end  of 
OAobm*  affords  delight,  as  well  as  great  profit. 

(3.)    QaCHARD)     EXTENT,     SITUATION,    AND 

•#01 L  PkOPBli  Fot  AN.    The  proper  extent  of 

ground  for  an  orchard  muft  be  proportioned,  in 

fome  meafure,  to'the  extent  of  land,  and  the  quan- 

titv  of  fruit  required  either  for  private  ufe  or  for 

4)ttMic  fnpply^  fb  that  an  orchftrd  msy  be  from 

lialf  an  acre  to  loor  morein  extent.  With  refpcit:^ 

to  the  fit  nation  of  an  orchatd,  we  may  obfcrve 

i«efy  thHving  orchards  bolh  in  low  and  high  fitua- 

4iofM|  on  declivities  and  plains,  in  vafious  af- 

peds  or  expofures,  provided  the  foil  is  good :  but 

'Very  low  damp  fituations  flioutd  be  avoided  as 

%iiioh  as  the  nature  ofthe  place  will  admit ;  for 

In  very  wet  foils  no  fruit  trees  will  profper ;  but 

a  mt>denitely  low  fittiation^  free  from  copious  wet, 

tnay  be  more  eligible  than  aq  elevated  ground,  as 

lM*mg^leA  expofed  to  tempeftuons  winds.    Yet  a 

•fifuaiion  having  a  fWiall  declivity  is  very  defirable, 

efpe<A^\Vf  if  Hs  aQ>eA  incline  towards  the  £.  S£. 

or  S.  which  are  more  eligible  than  a  W.  afpedl ; 

but  a  N.  afpeA  is  the  worft  of  all,  unK  i»  compen- 

fiited  by  the  peculiar  good  quality  of  the  foil.  And 

AS  for  foil,  any  common  field  or  pafitire,  that  pro- 

dnoesgood  crops  of  eom,  grafs,^^^>r  kitchen  vegC" 

tubles,  is  foitable  for  an  orchard ;  if  it  be  of  a 

loamy  nature,  it  will  lj>e  a  particular  advantage ; 

ihyy'foDilibwever,  of  a'^Ood  quality,  not  too  light 

And  dry,  or  too  heavy,  ftubborn,  or  wet,  bat  of 

a  Medium  nature,  of  h  foft  pliant  temperature, 

^ot  lefs  than  one  fpade  deep  of  good  ftapic,  will 

be  jumper  for  this  purpofe. 

(4.)OrCHAYDS,P1(E^A«  AVION  OP  THt  OaOUKD 

vbt.  The  preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  re- 
ception of  trees,  is  by  trenching ;  or,  if  for  very 
roniiderabie  orchards,  by  deep  ploughing;  but 
trench*diggmg,  one  or  t^b'fpacWs,  as  the  foil  will 
adtnit,  is  the  Inoft  eligibfe,  eftTier  wholly  or  par- 
tially, fn  the  t)feces  where  the' 'lines  of  trees  arc 
to  flind,  a  fpace  of  fix  tr  eight  feet  wide,  all  the 


wiy  'rnvwdk  fom,  cQwdkfty  If  it  te  gmU  |tro«i)d, 
and  intended  tb  beldept  in  the  fward  |  4V  vf  any 
of  4he  uoder-crops  are  dc^iftied  to  be  railed,  the 
grbond  may  be  whdlly  trenched  kt  firfl :  in  eitlnfr 
cafe  trench  the  ground  in  the  rfhirt  *^ay  to  ih« 
depth  of  \he  n^tvi^l  ibit ;  and  if  in  graf^  Vam  the 
fl^ardclon  to  the  benom  of  each  trench,  -winds 
Men  Totted,  will  prove  an  excellent  mainkrs.  la 
plaiitlng  orchards,  however*,  on  grals  jg'roonds, 
fome  only  dig  phsforeach  ttee,  capacioiir»»oii^K 
for  the  reception  oftherdots^  Idofc^mng  thfc  hot* 
tbfn^welt,' without  the  labour  df  diggtog  any 
other,  part  of  the  gvoiind.  Thfe  ground  muk  be 
fenced  fecurely  again  ft  cattle,  &c.  either  witb  A 
good  difch  and  hedge,  or  with  a  pahhgTeocip,  as 
may  be  moft  convenient.  See  FsncS)  $'»— 67, 
a-vl  Hedgf,  §  1 — IS. 

(5.)  Orchards,  ssasov,  and  mithdd  of 
PLANTING  THE  TREES  IN.    The  befl  feafoo  for 
planting  ail  the  forU  of  fruit  trees  is  automii,  fooo 
afttr  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  from  about  the  end  of 
Odober  until  December;  or  in  open  weather  from 
Oaobcr  until  March.     Choofe  principally  full 
ftandards,  with  ftraight  clean  Items,  fix^eet  high  ; 
each  with  a  btanchy  well-formed  head,  or  from 
a  or  3,  to  4  years  growth ;  and  let^feverai  varietiea 
of  each  ^ecies  be  cholen,  that  ripen  their  fruit  at 
different  times,  from  the  earlicft  to  the  lateft,  that 
there  may  be  a  proper  fupply  of  every  tort  re^u- 
Urly  during  the  dtfiintnit  iaafons.    Of  a^ies  and 
pears  in  particular,  choofe  a  much  greater  qnanti- 
-ty  of  the  autumnal  and  late  kinds  than  iif  th^  early 
fort$ ;  but  molt  of  iM  of  apples;  for  tbe  fommcr 
fruit  is  but  ml  fhort  duration,  only  proper  for 
temporary  feivice;  but  the  later  ripening  kfads 
keep  found  fome  confiderable  time  for  autumnal 
ufe:  and  the  lateft  forts  that  ripen  ta  Oaobcr, 
continue  in  perfedion  for  various  ufes  all  winter, 
and  fcveral  forts  until  the  feafon  of  apples  re- 
turn.   Having  made  choice  of  the  proper  forts, 
and  marked  them,  let  then\  be  taken  up  with  the 
utmoft  care,  fo  as  to  preferve  all  their  roots  as 
entire  as  pofiible;  and  when  taken  up,  prune  ofi" 
any  broken  or  bruifed  parts  of  the  roota,  and  jo  ft 
tip  the  ends  of  the  principal  loots,  in  general, 
with  the  knife  on  the  under  fide,  with  a  kind  of 
.flope  outward.    "If  the  trees  have  been  already 
headed,  or  fo  trained  as  to  have  braached  out  in- 
to regular  (hoots  to  form  each  a  proper   head, 
they  muft  be  planted  with  tbe  beads  entire,  only 
retrenching  or  (hortening  any  irregularor  Ill-placed 
ihoot  that  takes  an  aukward  diredios,  or  grows 
acrofs  its  neighbours,  or  fuch  as  may  mo  corti- 
derably  longer  than  the  reft,  &c.    llie  arranjre- 
ment  of  the  tttes  muft  be  in  rows,  each  kind  fe- 
parate,  at  diftances  according  to  the  growth  of  the 
different  forts;  but  for  the  larger  growing  |i:n(to, 
fuch  as  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  &e.  they 
fhould  ft  and  from  25  to  30  feet  every  way  afuc- 
der,  or  40  feet  at  moft.    Each  fpecies  and  its  va« 
rieties  Hiould  generally  be  in  rows  by  tbemfelves, 
the  better  to  fuit  their  refpedtive  modes  of  growth : 
though  for  variety  there  may  be  fome  towt  of  ap- 
pies  and  pears  arranged  alternately,  as<alfo  of 
plums  and  cherries ;  and  towards  the  boundaries 
there  may  be  ranges  of  lefTer  growth,  as  quincei;, 
medlars,  filberts,  Ac  and  the  outer  row  of  all 
may  be  walnut-trees,  and  fomechcfcuts,  fct  pret. 
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ty  ^)dK^  to.-tleftflii  thb>other  Ittts  f¥om  violent 
windsw  i&tcoftliog  do  the  above  diftancoB,  pfDi 
ceed  to  ^ke'0iJt  tiie^^round  'for  nn^mg  the  holei 
for  tbe.  wtt^pttdoiof  tht  tteef ;  which  tf  madet^ 
range  eWi^  wa^«  «i&  i»vc  •■  very  agreeable  effedy 
asd  admit  the  ciwvBHcy  of  air»  and  the  fun's  ioflu* 
^  effodaatty.    In  plafiting  very  extenfivt 


orcinirda^  ifUie  divide  thie  groand  hi  td  large  fquarN 
of  different  dimenfiona^  wHh  inrervals  of  50  feet 
bet^deni  iervHig  bbtfti  as  walkSt  «\d  for  tdcnitting 
a  greater  currency  of  ah*}  in  different  quartm 
pUntiDg  tfflfettiii  ibrts  6f  nriiity  as  apples  in  one, 
pears  in  anoti^ery  and  plumbs  and  cherries  ia 
otbera*  Bcc*  and  ^us  it  may  lie  rjepeated  to  as  ma^ 
ny  qaartera  f&r  each  ffieoies  andjits  varieties  as 
may  be  convenient.  As  to  the  mode  of  plahting 
the  trees ;  a  wide  hok  nuft  be  dug  ior  each»  ca- 
pacious enough  to  receive  all  the  roots  freely  eve- 
ry way  without  touching  the  fides.  When  the 
holea  are  all  ready,  procaed  to  plantil^y  one  tree 
in  eacfa  hole,  a  perfon  holding  tbie  item  eredi 


wht>ft  another  trims  in  the  earthy  pre^ailfly  brqik- 
ing  it  ifliaUy  and  tafting  it  in  equally  all  about  the 
rootfk  imtiieti%  Vhjdting  the  tree  to  caofe  the 
taOQld  to  ftttle  In  doie  about  all  the  faiall^r  xioots 
and  fibKit  and  .(6  as  to  raife  the  tree. gradually 
np,  that  the  crown  of  the  roots  may  be  but  two 
or  tbree  iocbes  below  the  general  furface;  and 
when  the  bole  ta  Aled  up,  tread  it  gently,  firft 
round  the  ^utfide,  >then  ntfar  the  ftem  of  the  tree, 
forming  the  furface  a  little  hollow ;  "and  then  if 
on  the  top  of  aU  is  laid  fome  tnvacted  turf  to  the 
width  of  tthe  boles,  focming  it  with  a  fort  of  cir- 
cular bank*  $'or  4  inches  high,  it  will  fupport  the 
tree,  and  tgusrd  the  roots  from  drying  winds  and 
fumtner's-'drcRsght':  obfefving  tbat  each  tree  ftand 
pcrfe£tly  upright,  and  tbtft  they  range  ezadly  in 
theif  proper  rows. 

ORCUESTICB,  1)1  antiquity,  actofsof 'GrM- 
NASTicexercifes;  comprehending,!.  Dancing: 
3.  CttiifiUef  or  the  art  of  T^hnbUng  :  and  3.  Sph  a- 
aisTiCB,  or  Tcwais,  including  all  theexercifes 
with  ■Pi/jf'Or'bani, 

ORCHESTON  9t  Mae y's,  a  town  of  Wilts, 
on  ^liibury  plain^  aboqt  9  miles  from  9alifbury. 
There  ia  a  onrioas  ibecies  of  grafs  foand  at  this 
place  in  a  meadow  beloQging  to  Lord  Rivers,  at 
preient  in  the  pofl^iBon  of  a  former.  The  mea- 
dow is  fiCuated  on  a  fmall  brook,  is  frequent^ 
overflowed,  and  fomethnes -continues  fo  a  great 
part  of  the  winter.  It  baatft  the  greatelt  burddU 
m  a  wet  fisaliin.    (See  Triticum,  N°  9.] 

ORCHESTRA,  in  the  Grecian  theatres,  was 
that  part  of  the  frofutttum  or  ftage  where  the  cho- 
rus afed  to  dsnce.  In  the  middle  of  it  was  placed 
the  s«yim<xp§ii^u  The  orafaeftra  was  femicir- 
cttlar,  and  furroanded  with  feats.  In  the  Roman 
theatres  it  madenopart  of  tbe/cran,  but  anfwer- 
ed  pretty  4ieariy  to  thepit  in  our  playhoufes,  be- 
ing tata>  up  with  feau  for  fenators,.  magiltrates^ 
v«Rals,  and  other  pefibns  of  diftmdtion.  The  ac- 
toraneverweatdo^n^intoit.    SeeTHFAvas. 

♦ORCHESTRE.  it,/.  [French ;  •r^tr^t.]  The 
lylaca  ^artiei^  tlie  atumana  are  ibt  at  a  pablick 
fhow.    •    • 

ORCHJA  LBx,inftttuted  by  Orchius  the  tribune 
of f^ome,  A.  U.  C.  566.  Its4iitent1on  was  to  limit 


^  )  o  a  c 

the  oouber  of  gaefts  that  wt»e  «o  %a  adia)lilB0  It 
hn  entcvtainnKat  ^  and  k  alfo  eflfiireed,  that,  ^a*. 
ring  fiqnMr,  which  was  the  chief  meal  aaMxigtfae 
Roitiank,  the  doors  of  every  baiife  ihouM  be  M 
open. 

ORCHIES,  a  town  of  Franee^  in  the  dep.  of 
the  N.  ind  iate  prov.  of  FrendrFiandcvs;  9  niles 
fiW.  of  Tburnay,  ^d  m  M£.  ^  LHIc.  Xon.  3. 
35.  £•  Lat.  50.  iS.M. 

ORCHIIXA,  or  HoacarLLA,  lu  ifland,  or 
ntber  a  clufter  of  iflandi,  in  ttfe>  Oaribbeaa  lea, 
of  a  femi4aiiar  form,  ihpanted  -from  each  «char 
by  very  Aallow  failets.  Oa  the  £.  and  W.  cspei 
are  fome  hills,  which  -aboaad  with  goats.  The 
N.  and  £.  coafts  aboand  with  trees  and  paftarfc. 
The  raft  is  barren.  The  SW.  coaft  is  "perpendi- 
cular like  a  wall.  Tbefe  iOands  Ke  eo  miks  N. 
of  Terra  Fh'ma,  and  160  S.  Iiy  8.  of  Caracoa. 
l*on.  65.  ao.  W.  Lat.  ra.o.W. 

ORCHIMONT>  a  town  of  ^tence^  in  the 
depaitoieiit  of  tiie  Foneftsi  and  i$i^lev«Bt  dnchy 


of  lAueosbaiv,  on  «he  9emoy;  «o  ftilks  IMF.  df 
Sedan. ' 

ORCHIS,  TooL'iB'roNBs,  or  ooAT-stx>a«9,  a 
genas  of  the  diandrta  aider,  bekmgiag  to  the  gy. 
nandria  dais  of  plantiraad  in  the  ndtoMil  Incthofl 
giving  aane  to  the  fevench  (#der,  BrtBkUe,  Its 
cbara^hna  am  thefe:  Vt  has  a  Tingle  <fta1lB|  -with  a 
vague  (heath,  aad  -ao  'empaleaient';  the  flower 
hath  five  ^tals,  t4iiee  withoat  and  two  within ; 
the  nedarium  isof  oae  lea^  fiaed  tothe'fide  ofthe 
■receptaole,  between  the  divifionof  the  petals;  the 
upper  lipisihort  andertfft,  theonderlaige^  braad» 
and  (preading ;  th6  tube  ia  pendaloos  comifDrm, 
or  like  a  horn,  and  promment  bebmd ;  It  hath  two 
ihort  flender  Italtnina,  fitting  upon  the  polnta!, 
with  oval  eredt  ibnnnita,  fiaed  .'to  the  opper  lip  of 
the  nedarium;  it  hath  an  oblong  oontoited  ger- 
men,  under  the  flower,  <wldi  a  fhort  f^lr,  fatten- 
ed to  the  upper 'lip  of  the  nedarium ;  the  getmen 
afterwards  turns  to  an  oblong  capfule,  «^h  oaa 
cell,  having*  three  heel>0iaped  valves,  opening 'on 
the  three  fides,  bat  ^hited  at  top  and  bottom, 
fined  with  fmall  feeds  like  duft.  Miller  enume- 
rates 10,  and  Linmens  35  fjpeciM.  All  thofe  forts 
of  orchis  «lefcribed  by  Miller -grow  wild  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  but  on  account  of  the  extreme 
oddnefsi  and  beauty  of  their  flowers,  deferve  a 
place  in  every  good  ganlen }  and  the  reafon  of 
their  not  being  cultivated  in  gardens,  proceeds 
from  the  dliSculty  of  tranfplaothig  them :  ttiougfa 
this  may  be  eafily  ovtroome,  ^here  a  perfon  has 
an  opportunity  of  maitiag  their  roots,  rn  their 
time  of  flowering,  and  lAting  them  remahi  until 
'their  leaves  are  decayed,  when  tbey  may  betranf- 

Klanted  with  fafety;  for  it  is  the  feme  wfthnofl: 
)rt«  of  bulbous  or  fleihy^rooted  plants,  which, 
if  tranfplanted  befose  the  leaves  decays  feldoin 
live,  notwithflatidhig  you  preferve  a  large  ImIII  of 
earth  about  thernt}  n>r the eatveme partsof  their 
fibres  attend  to  a  great  depth  in  the  ground,  firom 
whence  they  leceive  their  nomrtfhment,  which,  if 
broken  or  damaged  by  takmg  vp  their  roots,  fel- 
dom  thrive  afler ;  for  though  f hey  may  fometins^s 
<  remain  alh^  a  year  or  two,  yet  ther  grow  Weaker 
until  they  qnltc  deoay ;  wMeh  is  alio  the  cafe  with 
tulips,  frittltarias,  and  other  bulbous  roots.    But 
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if  tbeir  foil,  and  fituation  be  adapted  to  their  Tart* 
.  ptM  foit8»  tbe7'  will  thrive  and  continue  feveral 
year^i  and  dnnog  their  feafon  of  flowering  will 
afford  as  great  varieties  as  any  flowers  which  are 
'  at  prefent  cultivated.  The  moft  remarkable  fpe- 
ciesare  the  followiogs 

!•  OaCHis  LAT1F9LU.    See  N<*  «. 

ft.  Orchis  masculAs  mold fool-Janeif  hath  a 
root  compofed  of  two  bulbsy  crowned  with  ob- 
Jongy  bioady  fpotted  leaves ;  upright-ftalkss  a  foot 
high ;  gamiOied  with  one  or  two  narrow  amplex- 
icaule  lea?es;  and  terminated  by  a  long  fpike  of 
reddifh  purple  flowers^  having  the  petals  reflex- 
ed  biickward ;  a  quadrtlobed  crenated  lip  to  the 
neAarium»  and  aa  obtufe  horn.  The  flowers  of 
J;his  fpecies  poflefs  a  verv  agreeable  odour.  This 
foecies  is  the  moil  valuable ;  although  the  roots  of 
iome.of  the  palo^ted  forts,  particularly  (^  the 
ORCHIS  LATiFOLiAt  asfwer  almoft  equally  well* 
See  Plau  CCXLVII.  and  CCXLVHI. 

3.  Orchis  militaris,  or  man  orchjut  bath  a 
double  bulbous  root,  crowned  with  oblong  am- 
plexicaule  leaves;  ered flower-ftalks,  eight. or  ten 
inches  high  %  terminated  by  a  looie  ^Hke  of  a(h- 
cotoured-and  reddifli  flowers^  having  confluent 
petals;  a  quinquefid,  rough  fpotted  lip  to  the 
ne&arium,  and  an  obtiife  horn.  The  ftrudure 
of  the  flov^ers  exhibit  the  figure  of  a  naked  man  i 
and  are  often  of  diflerent  colours  in  the  (ame  flow- 
er, as  afli-colour»  red,  brown,  and  dark-ftriped. 

4,  Orchis  morio,  or  fetmde  orchis f  hath  a 
double  bulbous  root,  crowned  with  oblong,  rib- 
bed, fading  leaves  j  ered  flower-ftalks,  eight 
or  ten  inches  high  ;•  gamiflied  with  a  few  am- 
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and  nay  be  dilljngoiflied  from  tiic  oU  ooe^ 
by  a  white  bud  rifing  from  the  top  of  it, 
which  is  the  germ  of  the  orchis  of  the  ibceeedmg 
vear.  The  culture  of  the  orchis  ia  an  objeft 
highly  deferving  of  enoouragement*  And  as  the 
root,  if  introduced  into  coomiaQ  life,  would 
furnifli  a  cheap,  wholefome,  and  moft  nutrhiout 
article  of  diet,  it  would  be  fnffidently  profitabie 
to  the  farmer.    See  Salbp* 

ORCHOM£NIANS,  the  inhabitanta  of  Or- 
chomcnos.  See  Minya. 
ORCHOMENOS,or>  3  ancieqt  cities:  i.  in 
ORCHOMENUS,  j  Arcadia^  ib  named  from 
a  fon  of  Lycaon:  (Pauf*  is.  37.)  %•  in  ficeotia, 
W.  of  Lake  Copais,  called  alfo  Mmya».  3.  and 
4.  a  town  and  river  of  Theflfaly.  Strabo,  5,  6.  It 
was  alfo  a  name  of  two  princes.  See  MixYiE  and 

MtNYAS* 

ORCX.    See  Orzi,  N^  i.  and  ». 

ORCIBR,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Alps ;  9  m.  NW.  of  Embnio. 
'  ORCINOVl,  or  Orci  Nooro.    See  Orel 

ORCO,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  late  Piedmoa* 
teie,  which  runs  into  the  Po,  near  Chivazzo. 

(i.)  ORCUS,  or  Pluto,  god  of  the  infenal 
regions,  fo  .called  from  •tX!^9  a  to$nh  orjkftdchre^ 
or  from  •f  «#c  an  oath  by  the  river  Styx.  The  ab- 
cients  gave  this  name  alfo  to  all  the  divinities  of 
the  infernal  regions,  even  to  Cecberos.  This  dei- 
ty has  alfo  been  confounded  with  Charon:  he 
had  a  temple  at  Rome. 

(a.)  Orcus,  a  river  of  Tbeflaly,  which  took  hi 

rife  from  the  marfbes  of  the  Stya*  and  the  waters 

of  which  were  fo  thick  that  they  floated  like  oil 

plexicaale  leaves ;  andlerminated  by  a  fliort  k>ofe    upon  the  furfice  of  the  river  Peneus,  into  wbicb 


ipike  of  flowers,  having  conniveot  petals,  a  qjia- 
drifid  crenated  lip  to  the  nedarium,  and  an  ob- 
tufe horn.  All  the  fpecies  are  very  hardy  peren- 
nials, with  bdbous  fipfliy  roots.  The  flowers  ap- 
pear in  May,  June,  and  Jul^,  but  principally  in 
June:  their  mode  of  flowenng  is  univerfaliy  in 
Ipikes,  many  flowers  in  each  (pike;  and  each 
flower  is  compofed  of  5  petals  in  a  feries,  and  a 
nedariuffl.  The  feafon  for  removing  them  is  in  the 
fummer,  after  thev  have  done  flowering,  when  their 
leaves  and  ftalks  decay :  plant  them  3  inches  deep, 
and  let  them  remain  imdifturbed  feveral  years; 
for  the  lefs  they  are  removed,  the  ftronger  they 


they  difcharged  themfelves.  This  river  probaUf 
fuggefted  to  the  poets  the  idea  of  the  mfenal 
abodes,  which  they  denominated  Orcui» 

ORCYNIA,  an  andent  town  df  Cuipadoda; 
near  which  Eumenes  was  defeated  by  Antigooos. 

( X.)  *  Ord.  h.  /.  An  edge  or  fiiarpnefs ;  as  an 
ordhelm^  erdbrighh  ^c,  and  in  the  Iflaodiih  tooguc) 
ord  fignifies  a  fpear  or  dart.  Gik'-^Ordt  in  old 
Englilh,  flgnifled  begummg\  whence  probably  the 
proverbial  phrafe  odds  [mi]  and  mids%  for  fcraps 
or  remnants,  and  perbaps^0it#  for  wafte  proviiioD. 

(a.)  Ord,  in  geography,  a  hill  and  cape  of 
Scotland,  on  the  SS.  extremity  of  Caithneft,  the 


will  flower.    The  roots  of  all  the  fpecies  have  a    boundary  between  that  county  and  Sutberland. 


remarkable  refemblance  to  theferotum  of  animals, 
whence  the  name.  This  plant  flouriflies  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  and  grows  in  our 
country  fpontaneouflv,  in  great  abundance.  It  is 
aifiduouOy  cultivated  in  the  £. ;  and  the  root  of  it 
forms  a  confiderable  part  of  the  diet  of  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  Turkey,  Perfla,  and  Syria.  From  it 
is  made  the  alimentary  powder  called  salep; 


On  its  top  are  relics  of  an  anoeot  fort.    Loo.  0. 
16.  W.ofEdin.  Lat.58.54-N. 

*  To  ORDAIN.  9.  a.  [ordmof  Lat.  ordmeff 
Fr.]    I.  To  appoint;  to  decree.—* 

Know  the  caufe  whv  mufick  vraa  nrdaniit 

Was  it  not  to  refrefli  the  mind  of  man  \  Skdk. 
— Jeroboam  ordained  a  feaft.  i  XhgH  3ui*  Z%^^ 
many  as  were  ordaitud  to  eternal  life,  believed. 


which,  pret>ared  from  foreign  roots,  is  fold  at^  56/  Xdfj.— It  is  he  which  was  ordamed  of  God  to  be 


or  6s.  per  lb.  though  it  might  be  fumiflied  by  our 
felves  at  the  6tb  part  of  that  price,  if  we  would 
cultivate  this  plant.  The  orchis  mafcula  is  the 
moft  valued  for  this  purpofe.  A  dry  and  not  ve- 
ry fertileToil  is  beft  adapted  to  its  growth.  The 
propereft  time  for  gathering  the  roots,  is  when 
the  feed  is  formed,  and  the  ftalk  is  ready  to 
fall;  becaufe  the  new  bulb,  of  which  the  lalep 
«s  madcy  is  then  arrived  at  its  full  maturity, 


the  judge  of  quick  and  dead.  ji3st  %•  4a«*~ 
To  fouls  opprefs'd  and  dumb  with  grief. 
The  gods  ordain  this  kind  relief.  Waller^ 

The  feene  of  death,  and  place  mMn'd  for 
pnnifliment.    -  Drydoh 

Myreafon  bends  to  what  tby  eyes  smUklVvr- 
a.  To  eftablifti ;  to  fettle  |  to  inftitnfie^- 
Mulmutius 
Ordained  our  laws.  Shak^ 
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'^I  win  ardafm  a  ptue  for  IfraeU  t  Gfovn.  zvii.  9. 
God  from  Sinai  defcendiog  will  himfelf 

Ordifm  them  laws.  MUtoti, 

Some  laws  ordahh  and  fome  attend  the  choice 

Of  holy  fenatesy  and  eled  by  voice.  Drji^. 
a.  To  fet  in  an  office.-— All  fi^ified  unto  you  by 
a  man»  who  is  ordamed  over  theaiTairs.  JS/lher 
xiii.  6.  4.  To  inveft  with  minifteri^  fuDdion,  or 
Cicerdotal  power.  Meletius  was  ordained  by 
Arian  biihops.    S6lUngfleet. 

*  ORDAINER.  »./.  [from  ordah.'\  He  who 
ordains. 

ORDAVAR,  a  town  of  Perfian  Armenia. 

(i.)  *  ORDEAL. «./.  {ordah  Sax.  ordalmnh  low 
Lat.  crdaJUf  Fr.]  A  trial  by  fire  or  water,  by 
which  the  perfon  apcufed  appealed  to  beav/en,  by 
walking  blindfold  Ofer  hot  bars  of  iron  j  or  being 
thrown*  Ifuppo&t  into  the  water;  whence  the 
vulgar  trial  ot  witchef.— Their  drdeal  laws-they 
ufed  in  donhtful. cafes.  Hak^wUL-^ln  the  time 
of  king  Jolps  th0  purgation  per  ignem  et  aquamt 
or  the  trial  by  ^r^^, continued »  but  it  ended 
with  this  king.    JiaJe,..  >     f  . 

(1.)  OftDEAL  was  an  ancient  form  of  4riaL  See 
Taial.  It  w^s  an  appeal  to  the  immediate  inter- 
pofition  of  divine  ponder,  and  was  peculiarly  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  judkuim-DHj  and 
ibmetiqaes  'wigaru  furgatiof  to  diftinguifti  i|  from 
the  eamcmuU  purgatipni  which  was  by  the  oath  of 
the  party.  ,  .     • 

(3.)  OrDSAL,  ANTiaUITY  OP  TRIAL  ^Y^  That 

the  purgation  of  ordeal,  of  (ome  one  kind  or  other, 
is  very  ancient*  admits  not,  of  a  doubt ;  and  that 
it  was  very  univerfal  in  the  times  of  fuperftitious 
barbatity,  is  equally  certain.  It  feems  even  to 
have  Been  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks.  ,  And 
Grotiua  gives  us  many  inftances  of  yater' ordeal, 
in  Bithynia,  Sardinia,  and  other  places. 

(4.}  Ordeai.,  methods  of  trial  by,  IV  Eu- 
rope. There  were  two  forts  of  it  more  comnpon 
than  the  reft,  in  Europe,  by  fire,  and  by  water. 
The  former  ^2B  confined  to  perfon s  of  higher 
rank,  the  latter  to  the  common  people.  -  Both 
thefe  night  be  performed  by  deputy ;  but  the 
principal  was  to  anfwer  for  tbefuccej&of  tbetri^^ 
the  deputy, only  venturing  fome  corporal  pain,  for 
hire,  or  perhaps  for  friendihip.  The  Fire  Ordeal 
was  perfonned  either  by  uUng  up  in  the  hand, 
unhurt*  a  piece  of  red-hot  iron,  i,  a,  or  3  lb. 
weight ;  or  elfe  by  walking,  bardfoot,  and  blind- 
fold, over  9  red-hot  plough-ihares,  laid  lengthwife 
at  unequal  diftances :  and  if  the  party  escaped  be« 
ir:g  buTt,  he  was  adjudged  innocent ;  but  if  it  hap. 
p  ned  Qtherwife,  as  without  eollufion  it  ufually 
d  %  he  was  then  condemned  as  guilty.  fPater 
Ordeal  was  performed,  either  by  plunging  the 
bare  arm  up  to.  the  elbow  in  boiling  water,  and 
cfcaping  unhurt  j^creby,  or  by  cafting  the  perfon 
fulpe^ed  into  a  river  or  pond  of  cold  water;  and 
if  .:e  floated  therein  without  any  a^ion  of  fwim- 
m  -ig,  it  was  deemed  an  evidence  of  his  guilt ;  but 
if  :•€  funk  he  was  acquitted.  It  is  eafy  to  trace 
out  che  traditional  relics  of  this  water  ordeal,  in 
th .  ignorant  barbarity  ftill  praAifedln  many  coun« 
tri  's  CO  difcover  witches,  by  cafting  them  into  a 
p-.  '  of  water,  and  drowning  them  to  prove  their 
in  .  ener*  In  the  Eaftem  empir^  the  fire  ordeal 
w;^.^  j&d  te  the  lakoe  purpofi^  by  the  emperor 


Theodore  Lafcaris,  whoy  aitrihntiiig  hta  Cdaieft 
to  magic,  caufed  all  thofe  whom  he  fufpeded  ta 
handle  the  hot  iron :  thus  joiniag  (as- bat  been  wdl 
remarked)  to  the  mofi  dubious  crime  in  the  world* 
the  moft  dubious  proof  of  uinoeepoe..  lefidet 
thefe  methods  of  trial,  there  wese  fome  othara 
common  in  Eurc^;  as  the  judicial  combat,  the 
ordeal  of  the  crofs,  and  the  ordeal  of  the  corfned^ 
(See  Battle,  §  9-^4 ;  and  Corsnso.)  Thejudi# 
cial  combat  was  well  fuited  to  the  genius  and  fpi* 
rit  of  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  and  waa  one  of 
the  moft  ancient  and  univer^  modes  of  trial. .  It . 
waa  exceedingly  common  in  4>ennany  in  fcry  tt^ 
mote  ages.  It  waa  alfo  ufed  in  iome  cobntries  00 
the  continent  at  pretty  early  pModa:  it  it  not, 
however,  mentioned  in  any  of  the  Anglo-Ssmon 
laws }  and  it  doef  not  appear  to  have  been  jnuch 
ufed  in  England' till  after  tke  Cwi^eft.  Thtem 
are^  however^  .two  jtmarkLaibleuiftanact  of  it  :ife» 
corded  in  Dr  Hmry^J  Hijkr^  ^Gnat  BriUmtp  t9 
which  we  IbalUefer  the  tnquifitive  reader.  We 
need  fcarcely  addr  that  this  deteftafale  form  of  triat 
was  the  foundation  of  the  nolefrdeteftablecrime 
of  duellingir  whidh .  diigracea  our  agtiaad  nationi 
See  Du&L.  It  was  fi>  mach.tiie  enftoa  in  the 
middle  ages  of  phriftianity,  to  refpe^  the  irqft  Op-: 
ven  to  fttperftitioDy  that  it  woisU  have  been  iiyleed 
wonderful  if  theiame  ignoinnt  bigbtrv)  had  not 
converted  it  iafto  an  oideaW  aocordingfy  mt  findi 
it  uied.£or/this  purpoie,  in  fo  many  difmnt  ways 
as  almoft  to  preclude  defcnption.'  Dr  Henry  givea 
the€oU(»wing  account  of.4t :  f*  In  crimmalytrklls, 
the  judgment  of  the  croA  .was  commonly  thttt 
conduded.  When  the  prilboer  had  declared  hit 
innocence  upon  oath,  and  iappealed^to  thejud|«- 
ment  of  the  crofs,  two.  ftickl. werp.'prepired  exR&r 
ly  like  one  another;  the  figure  of  the  aoft  wa% 
cut  on  one  of  .thefe  fticka,  and  nothing  on  the 
other:  each  of  ythem  was.  then  wrapped  up  in  a 
quantity  of  fine  white  wool,  and  laid  on  the  alt2r^ 
or  on  the  relicks  of  the  lainta ;  after  which  a  fOK 
lemn  prayer  was  put  up  to  God,  that  he  would; 
be  pleaied  to  diicover,  by  evident  figns»  whether, 
the  prifoner  was  innocent  or  guilty.  Thefe  ib-. 
lemnities  being*  fini(hed«  a  pri«ft  fapproached  the* 
altar,  and  took  up  one  of  thefe  fticks,  which  wat< 
uncovered  with  much  am(ietjr.  If  it  was.  the  fticli^ 
marked  with  the  crofs,  the  ppfoneri  wai  prooouni4 
ced  innocent;  if.it  was  the  other,  he.  waa  declared 
guilty.  When  the  judgment,  of  the  crois  waa  ap^ 
pealed  to  in  civil  caufes»  the  trial  was  conduded 
m  this  manner:  The  judges,  parties^  and  all  co»t, 
cemed,  being  aflembled  in  a  churchy  each  of  the, 
parties  chofe  a  prieft,  the.youngeft  and  ftouteft 
that  he  could  find,  to  be  hie  reprefentative  in  the 
trial.  Thefe  reprefentatives  were  then  plaioed  one 
on  each  fide  of  fome  famous  crucifix  pand  at  a. 
fignal  given,  thev  both  at  once,  ftretcbed  their! 
arms  at  full  length,  fo  at  toformacrofs  with  their 
body.  In  this  painful  pofture  they  continued  tct 
ftand  while  divine,  fervice  was.  perforpiiing ;  and 
the  party  whofe  reprefentative  dropped  his  arms 
firit  loft  his  CRufe,  Thefe  and  the  like  relict  of 
fuperftition  and  barbarifm,  Were  aboliilied  in  £ng* 
land,  (as  had  been  done  m  Denmark  above  a  cen- 
tury before)  by  adl  of  parliament  3  Hen.  UI.  ac- 
cording to  Sir.  Edward  Coke,  or  rather  by  j|n  or- 
der of  the  king  in  cou(;cU. 
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DftrvMw  Ordcsl  fani  to-be  carried  to  a  greater 
lieigbt  amcng^  tbe  Hiadbos,;  thaii  ever>  h  has  been 
'  ifiany  Mdoo  or  iiBMg  ao^  peoples  however  rud« 
«r  baAaroofrs  SorM  a  paper  of  the  A(lAt>ie  Vte- 
latiKg  oMBomnicatcd  bv  tke  celebrated  Wairpen 
Haftiivi^  fifq.  w^  ^nd  thattbtf  #ra«/i^  on/mfa- 
fBong^  then  i»  bondaded  in  nine  diffcreiit  ways  i 
^«  I.  by  the^baUnce i  ».  by  five ;  3^.  'by  hot  oHj 
4»  by  tiBi^Kcs:  5.  by  poHbt ;  6«  by«red4iot  kcmi 
7*  by  rioei*  t^by^tiM  Coihav  9.  by  wafer. 
'I.  OaDkAL  vr  itfiiAiiCB  ie  tbua  *perlbrifted : 
The  bnai  Jia«in0  beea  prvviouOy  ad|yfted>  tbe 
card  fittd^  and  bolb  •  fcalei^  made  perfe^ly  eireni 
%kepcribn:aoaift4  ^<i  >  Paodit  ftift  a  wbeledayt 
ttaflDf  '«fter  the  atchiied  has  been  bathed  ih  ficred 
inftff^  tiie  Apnwr,  ort  obi^tiM,  prefedted  to  frre, 
MdtBe  dcitiqa  wMhippd,  l^e  is'careftilly  weighs 
•A;  and,  whtn'Jie*»iahen,out^df  the  ftafe,  4be 
BAndil»profti«teH»efi£bl|«8  befovt  it»  pronomioe 
•%tam  jNM^m  or  Ipcantation,  ameably  to  the 
Safttait  and,  Mving  wvitteft  fthaifubftuoe  of  the 
aqoufiitioa  on  <  pieor  of  papers 'bind  k  on  his 
fatnd.  aiBB^odiHiltta  after*  thisy  place  him  again  \a 
ttofeak;  a«d,  l^he^wvf^  more  thanbtfore,  he 
k  Md  gviUy ;  if*  Xd^ :  innocent  f  if  esa^ly  the 
iuBcy  he  miift'be  ii^ftved  a  thir*  ^ime  f  rWhen,  as 
it  it  Mdttm,  in'tJbeMMfirflaftrra,  thent  will  certainly 
Ba^adSffeftaceinlik«r6^;htt  Sh«nM  the*  bahmce, 
tiy»gl^  «idll  fUccdi'  break  down»  this-would  be«OD- 
fideinrd  oa-  ft  proof  of  hi%  gujit. 
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buft  condei^i;»ed  If  h6  draw  forth  the  iroD.  Or,  the 
figure  of  a  deity  is  painted  on  wfttte  cYoth;  and 
another  on  black ;  the  firft  of  which  they  name 
dharma,  and  the  (econd  eMamutt  thefe  are  fe- 
verally- rolled  up  in  cow-diing ;  and  thrown  into  3 
lefgejar  v^ithoot  having  ever  beeil  Aowa  to  the 
aecnred^  wfa^'iAuft  put  hts  hand  into  the  jar»  and 
is  acquitted  or  eonvi^led  as  ^e  draws  out  the  fi« 
gur&  on  white  or  on  blacic  cloth. 

V.  Ordeal  by  poison.  There  are  two  forts 
of  trij^  by  poifoD  \  firft,  tbe  Pandits  having  per- 
formed their  homa,  and  the  perfon  accnfoi  his 
ablutied*  t^o  retfis  and  a  half,  of  fe?en  barley- 
€ora»i^  wflkuu^a^^  poiionone  foot^  or  c^fan^^  • 
j&^/r«'that  is,  white  arfenict  are  mixM  if^  eight  m^- 
Jbiisy  or  64  fr/fix,  oftclarified  b«ftter,  which  tbe 
accufed  mnft  eat  ironi  the  hand  of  a  brachman :  if 
the  poifon  produce  no  vifibild  etk&^  he  is  abfolTed; 
otherwfie,  condemned.  Secondly,  tbe  hooded 
foake,  called  nagn^  is  thrown  into  a  deep  earthen 
poty  4nto  which  is  drop^  a  rio^,  a  ual,  or  a 
coin  r  this  the  perfon  aecuM  is  ordered  to  take 
out  with  his  ban<} ;  apd,  if  the  ferpent  bite  him, 
he  is-pfonoonced  guilty;  if  not,  innodent. 

VL  <>RDEAL  BT  Rl^D-HOV  IROfT.     In  thit  tPrtl 

they  maJee  an  iron-bn&%  or  the  head  of  a  lancet  red- 
hot^  and  phice  it  in  the  hands  of  the  perfon  accu- 
fed ;'  who,  if  it  bum  him  not,  is  judged  guiitlrfs. 
VH.  Ordeal  by  rice.  When  ftreral  perfon^ 
are  fufpeded  of  theft,'  Ibme  dry  rice  is  weighed 
witK  tfie  facred  ftone  aX^falgramt  or  certain 


li.  O^VULL'  aV  tire.    In  thiflkisik  eicavatioii^  Jhcat  are'rtjid  o^r  it;  after  ^hich  the  fufpeded 


f  hands  long»  a  fpans  broad,  and  one  ipandeep^ 
»mde  iathbigroimd,  and  filttd  with  a  iire  of 
pippal  wood  :>  into  tJsia  tbe  perfon  aocufed-niuft 
wiaNr  bhrefooced-;  a«d,'if  hia  fool  be  unhurt,  they 
lwldhknbbaleMs;i£  burned,  guilty^  - 
,  :fe[l.  OaiMA*^  ir  w>v  oil  is  very  fimplev  but 
prccedtd  bjr  oeitain-fuperftitiotta<:et^mooi^  •  It 
laihu^ptrforoMd  s  The  giontid  appointed^  the 
trialisiciaared  and  t«rf>bed  with  covl^dttfi^ ;  and 
Ibettettdayat  iiimrKe  the  i>/3luA!/wor{hibsGane£i 
or 4he 'Hindoo  Jaar4s,  prefenta tus-oMattonS}  and 
paya  adoration  to  other  deities,  confermalslyto 
to  the  S^^trdk^.  then^  having  read  the  incantation 
prMbribed^  b#pUioes  a  round  pan  of  gold,  filver, 
oopt>^'  itOA, 'Oi^krUy,  witn  a  diameter  of  fifteen 
fiagwsb  a&d  four  fitifars  deep ;  and  throws  into  it 
Ooe/r,  or  eighty >Ai  weight,  ^fc]ari6ed  butter 
or  oH  ^Jffkmmn.  After  tbia  «  ring  of  gold,  or 
flhrer»  or  iron,  is  cleaned  and  waflied  tnth  watery 
and  call  into  the  oil ;  which  they  proceed  to  heat, 
and  when  it  ia  very  hot  put  into  it  a  freih  leaf  ^[^f 
fhpmkh  or  tff  kikt^a  :  when  the  leaf  is  burned,  the 
ou  ia  known  to  be  fnificiently  not.  Then,  having 
pffOtaooMed  a  menira  over  the  oi),  they  order  the 
party*  aoaiM  to  take  the  ring  out  of  tbe  pan ; 
and  if  be  take  it  out  without  being^bumed,  or 
WithoHt  a  bllAer  00  his  band,  his  innocence  is 
confidered  at  proved ;  if  not,  his  guilt* 

IV.  OftPtAi  BY  iMAGBs.  To  perform  the  or* 
dtnl  by  dhmmmrtlh  which  is  the  nanse  i^thtjlpca 
^appropriated  to  this  mode  of  trial,  either  an  image, 
naned  MatmSt  or  the  genius  of  juftice,  is  made 
of  Stver,  and  another,  called  At^anma^  of  clay  or 
iron,  both  of  wbkh  are  thrown  into  a  large  earth- 
en Jar ;  and  the  accuied,  having  thruit  his  hand  in* 
to  it>  i»  acqaittcd  if  be  bring  out  the  fiWtr  ioaage, 


perfons  are  ieverally  ordered  to  chew  a  quantity 
of  it ;  as  foon  as  they  have  chewed  it^  they  9tc  to 
(brow  it  oh  fomc  leaves  tsKfifpaU  or,  if  none  be  at 
hand,  on  fbme  Vburja  patra^  or  bark  of  a  itrt* 
from  Nepal  or  Caihmir.  The  man,  frcfcn  whofe 
mouth  the  ric«*  comes  dry  or  Earned  i^ith  blood, 
is  Weld  guilty ';  ^  the  reft  are  acquitted. 

Vni.  Ordeal  tt  the  Cosh  a,  is  as'loHows: 
the  acciifed  is  made  tb  (drink  thfee  draughts  of  the 
water' in  which  the  images  of' the  fun,  of  Devi, 
and^bther  deities,  have  beeti  wafhe4  for  that  por- 
pofe;  and  if  within  14  days  he  hais  ktif  ffcknefs 
or  incKfpofition,  Ws  crime  is  cbnfidcrerfas  proved. 

IX.  Ordeal  by  water -is  performed  by  cau- 
linj*  the  perfon  accufed  to  fl^and  in  a  fuffident 
depth  of  water,  either  flowing  or  fhtgnant,  to 
reach  Ifis  navtH ;  but  care  fhould  )>e  takeh,  thnt  no 
ravenous  anindal  be  lo  it,  and  that  it  be  not  moved 
by  much  ah* :  a  brahman  is  then  diredhni  to  go  inr- 
to  the  water,  holding  a  ^nS  ia  his  hand ;  and  a 
foldier  flioots  three  arrows  on  dry.gronnd  from  a 
bow  of  cane.:  a  man  is  nest  difpatched  to  bring 
tbe  arrow  which  h^s  been  fhot  fartheft ;  and,  af- 
ter he  has  takeii  It  up,  another  is' ordered  to  r?ln 
from  the  edge  of  the  water ;  at  which  inftaot  thr 
perfon  accufed  is  told  to  grafp  the  foot  or  the  ftafT 
of  the  brahman,  who  ftands  near  him  in  the  wa* 
tet*,  and  immediately  to  dive  into  it.  He  muft 
remain  under  water,  till  the  two  men,  who  went 
to  f^eh  the  arrows,  are  returned ;  for,  if  he  raifc 
his  head  or  body  above  the  furface,  before  the  ar- 
rows are  bronght  babk,  his  gniit  is  confidered  as 
luRy  proved.  In  the  vtHages  near  Beiges,  it  is 
the  practice  for  the  perfon  who  is  to  be*tried  by 
this  kfaxl  of  oKleat,  to  ftand  in  water  up  to  his  na- 
vel, and  then»  hokUng  the  foot  of  a  brahman,  to 

dive 
«  igltized  by  Vjri^V^/V  l^ 
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dive  under  it  as  long  as  a  man  can  walk  56  paces 
very  gently  (  if  before  the  man  has  walked  thus 
far,  the  accnfed  rife  aboye  fhe  water^  be  is  con- 
demned ;  if  Qot,  acquitted. 

(6.)  Ordeal,  methods  of  trial  by,  in  Ma- 
lab  a  R.*«nd  Si  AM.  A  Tery  peculiar  fpecies  of  wa» 
ter  ordeal  is  faid  to  prevail  among  the  Indians  on 
the  coaft  of  Malabar.  A  perfon  accufed  of  an 
enormous  crime  is  obliged  to  fwim  over  a  large 
river  abounding  with  caocodiles;  and  if  he  efcapes 
unhurt*  he  is  efteemed  innocent.  At  Siaro,  be- 
fides  the  ufual  methods  of  fire  and  water  ordeal, 
both  parties  are  fometimes  expofed  to  the  fury  of 
a  tiger  let  loofc  for  that  purpofe ;  and  if  the  beaft 
fpares  ^tber,  that  perfon  is  accounted  innocent ; 
if  neitbert  both  are  held  to  be  guilty ;  but  if  he 
fpares  both,  the  trial  is  incomplete,  and  theyvpro* 
ceed  to  a  more  certain  criterion. 

(7.)  Ordeal,  tricks  by  which  people 
ESCAPBIH  IB  TRIALS  BY.  Upon  this  fubje^,  Dr 
Henry  has  the  following  remarks;  **  If  we  fuppofe 
that  tew  or  none  efcaped  convidion  who  expofed 
themlelves  to  thofe  fiery  tHals,  we  ihall  be  very 
much  miflaken.  For  the  hiftories  of  thofe  times 
contain  innumerable  examples  of  perfons  plunging 
their  naked  arms  into  boihqg  ws^ter,  handling  red- 
hot  balls  of  iron,  and  walking  upon  burning 
ploaghfliares  withoot  receiving  the  leaft  injury. 
Many  learned  men  have  been  much  puzzled  to  ac-. 
count  for  this,  and  difpofed  to  think  that  Provi- 
dence gracioufly  interpofed»  in  a  miraculous  man- 
ner,  for  the  prefifrvaiion  of  injured  innocence. 
But  if  we  examine  every  circumftance  of  thofe 
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have  this  effed,  kS  the  work  here  quoted.  (Ihr 
CangetGlofi.  t.  3.  p.  397.)  What  greatly  ftrcngth- 
ens  thefe  fufpicions  is,  that  we  meet  with  no  ex- 
ample of  any  champion  of  the  church  who  fuffer- 
ed  the  leaft  injury  from  the  touch  of  hot  {ron  in^ 
this  ordeal ;  but  when  any  one  was  fo  fool-hardy 
as  to  appeal  to  it,  or  to  that  of  hot  water,  with  a* 
view  to  deprive  the  church  of  any  of  her  poiTef-r 
^ons,  he  never  failed  to  bum  his  fingers,  and  lo£e 
bis  caufe." 

(i.)  ♦  ORDER, «./  [ord^  Lat.  ordre,  Fr.]  r. 
Method  s  regular  diipofitidn. — To  know  the  true 
ftate  of  Solomon's  hou£e,  I  wiH  k^ep  this  order. 
Bacan'j  New  4^UntU.-^h%  St  Paul  ^was  full  of 
the  dodrine  of  the  gofpel ;  io  it  lay  all  clear  and 
in  orders  open  to  bis  view.  Locke,  a.  £ftabU(hed 
procefs.-^The  moderator,  when  either  of  the  dis- 
putants breaks  the  rules,  may  interpofe  to  keep ' 
them  to  order.  Watts.  3.  Proper  (tate.— Any  of" 
the  faculties  wanting,  or  out  of  order^  produce 
fuitable  defeds  in'  men's  underAandiugs.  Locke* 

4.  Regularity ;  fettled  mode. — 

This  order  with  her  forrow  (he  accords. 
Which  orderlefs  all  form  oi  order  brake.  DaimtL 
— They  are  fuch  fathers  as  the  fons  maintain, 
which  is  againft  the  order  of  Nature.   DavenanU 

5.  Mandate;  precept;  command.-^ 

Give  order  to  my  fervahts,  that  they  take 
No  notice  of  our  being  abtent.  Shak, 

^If  the  lords  of  the  council  ilfued  out  any  order 
againfi  them,  i^  if  the  king  fent  a  proclamation 
for  their  repair  to  their  houi^s,  prefentiy  fome 
noblemen  publifhed'  a  protellation  againft  thofe 


fiery  ordeal^  with  due  attention,  we  ihall  fee  fuf-    orders  and  proclamations.  Ciarendon. — Upon  this 


fieient  reafon  to  fufpe<^  that  the  whole  was  a  grofs 
impofitton  op  the  credulity  of  mankind.  The  ac- 
cnfed perfon  was.conunitted  wholly  to  the  prieftf 
who  was  to  perform  the  ceremony,  3  days  before 
the  trial,  in  wbicn  he  had  time  enough  to  bargain 
with  bim  for  i)is  deliverance,  and  give  him  inftruc- 
tions  how  to  ai^t  his  part.  On  the  day  of  trial,  no 
peribn  wad  permitted  to  enter  the  church,  but  the 
prieft  and  the  accufed,  till  after  the  iron  was  heat- 
ed, when  \%  friends  of  the  accufer,  and  z»  of  the 
accufed,  and  no  more,  were  admitted,  and  ranged 
along  the  wall  on  each  fide  of  the  church,  at  a  re- 
fpedful  diiiance.  After  the  fron  was  taken  out  of 
the  fire,  ffveral  prayers  were  faid ;  the  accufed 
drank  aeupof  holy  water,  and  fprinkled  his  hand 
with  it,  which  might  take  a  confiderable  time,  if 
the  prieft  was  if)dulgent.  The  fpace  of  9  feet  was 
meafured  by  the  accufed  himfelf  with  his  own 
feet,  and  be  would  probably  give  but  fcanty  mea- 
fiire.  He  was  obliged  only  to  touch  one  of  the 
marks  with  the  toe  of  his  right  foot,  and  allowed 
to  ftretcb  the*  other  foot  as  far  towards  the  other 
mark  as  he  could,  fo  that  the  conTey.ance  was  a(- 
moft  inftantaneous.  His  band  was  not  immediate- 
ly estamioed,  but  wrapped  in  a  doth  prepared  for 
that  purpofe  three  days.  May  we  not  then,  from 
all  thefe  precautions,  fufpeA  that  theie  priefts,  were 
io  poileffion  of  fome  iecret  that  fecured  the  hand 
from  the  impreifionsof  fuch  a  momentary  touch 


new  fright,  an  order  was  made  by  both  houfes  for 
difarming  all  the  papifts  in  England  ;  upon  which, 
and  the  like  orders^  though  feldom  any  thing  was 
after  done,  yet  it  ferved  to  keep  up  the  apprehen- 
fions  in  the  people.  Cletrendon.^Vf}^eik  Chriftians 
became  a diftind. body,  courts  were  fet  up  by  the 
order  of  the  Apoftles  themfelves,  to  mmifter  jadi- 
cial  procefs.  KettU^ortb, — I  have  received  an  or* 
der  under  your  hand  for  a  theu(and  pounds.  Tat* 
ier,  6.  Rule ;  regulation.— The  church  hath  au* 
thority  to  eftablifti  that  for  an  order  at  one  time, 
which  at  another  time  it  may  aboliih.  Hooker*  i^ 
Regular  government.-^ 

The  night,  their  number,  and  the  fudden  aft 

Would  da(h  all  ord^r.  DanieK 

— *As  there  is  no  church  where  there  is  no  order^ 
no  mmiftry;  fo  where  the  fame  order ^nd  miniftry 
isy  there  is  the  lame  church.  Peat/on,  f.  A  fo- 
ciety  of  dignified  perfons  diftinguimed  by  marks 
of  honour. — 

The  feveral  chairs  of  order  look  you  fcour. 

With  juice  of  balm.  SifoA* 

—Princes  many  times  fet  their  hearts  upon  toys; 
fometimes  upon  a  building;  fometimes  upon 
ereding  of  an  order.  Bacon, 

She  left  immortal  trophies  of  her  fame. 

And  to  the  npbleft  or^^r  gave  the  name.  Dryde«, 
Various  orders  varions  enfigns  bear.  Granville. 
9.  A  rank  or  clafs, — The  king  commanded  the 


of  hot  iron,  or  removed  all  appearances  of  thefe    hi^h  pKcft  and  the  priefts  of  the  fecond  order^  to 


impreffions  in  three  days;  and  that  they  made  ufe 
of  this  fecnet  when  they  faw  reafon?  Such  readers 
as  are  curiqus  in  m.'Htersof  this^ind  may  find  two 
difiereat  diredions  for  making  oiutmepts  that  will 
V^L.  XVI.  Part  II. 


bnag  forth  out  of  the  temple  all  the  vefiels.  %  KsngSf 
xxiii.  4. — 

Tb'  Almighty  feeing. 
From  bis  tranficendent  feat  the  faints  among, 

Qj^  «led  by  ^^jvj\^wl\^  'T* 
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Tothofcbrightor^/^rjuttcrMthushisvoice.  ilf///. 
— Like  ufc  you  make  of  the  equivocal  word  dig- 
nity,  which  is  of  order^ov  office.  Waterland.  lo. 
A  religious  fratemily.— 

Find  a  bare-foot  brother  out, 

One  of  our  ordcr^  t6  afibciate  me. 

Here  vifiting  the  fick.  Shak,  Rom,  and  Jul 

11.  [In  the  plural.]  Hierarchical  ftate.  If  the  faults 
of  men  in  or  den  are  only  to  be  judged  among 
themfelvee,  they  are  all  in  fonoe  fort  parties. 
-Or^^ifii.— That  he  might  dedicate  himfelf  more 
entirely  to  religion,  he  entered  into  holy  orders. 
Speffator.—Vlhtn  Onranius  firft  entered  into  holy 
orders,  he  had  haughtinefs  in  his  temper.  Law, 

12.  Means  to  an  end. — Virgins  muft  remember, 
tliat  the  virginity  of  the  body  is  only  excellent  in 
order  to  the  purity  of  the  foul.  Taylor^s  Rale. — In 
order  to  th^  better  difcharge  of  thefe  duties,  wc 
ftould  govern  ourfelves  in  the  ufe  of  fenfual  fle- 
lightdWith  temperance.  Tilhtfon. — ^Thebeft  know- 
ledge is  that  which  is  of  preatcft  ufe  in  order  to 
our  eternal  happinefs.  TiUotfon  —What  we  fee  is 
in  ^fder  only  to  what  we  do  not  fee.  Atierbury, — 
One  man  purfues  power  in  order  to  wealth,  and 
another  wealth  in  orderXo  power,  which  laft  is  the 
fefer  way  S<u)ift.  13.  Meafures ;  care.— It  were 
meet  you  fliould  take  fome  order  for  the  foldlers. 
Spenfer  on  Ireland. — 

Provide  me  foldiers, 
WhHft  I  take  orehr  for  mine  own  affairs.  Shah 
— ^The  mon^y  promifedunto  the  king,  he  took  no 
order  for.  %  Mac.  iv.  47.— If  any  of  flie  family  be 
diftrefTed,  order  is  taken  fbr  their  relief.  Bacon, 
14.  [In  architeaure]  A  fyftem  of  the  feveral 
memberR,  ornaments,  and  proportions  of  colomns 
antt  pilafters  ;  or  it  is  a  regular  arrangement  of  the 
projcaing  parts  of  a  building,  efpecially  thofe  of 
a  colunan  ;  fo  as  to  form  one  beautiful  whole  :  or 
order  is  a  certain  rule  for  the  proportions  of  co- 
lumns, and  for  the  figures  which  fome  of  the  parts 
ought  to  have,  on  the  account  of  the  proportions 
that  are  given  them.  There  are  five  orders  of  co- 
lumns ;  three  of  which  are  Greek,  v/z.  the  Doric, 
Ionic,  and  Corinthian ;  and  two  Italian,  v/«,  the 
Tufcan  and  Compofite,  The  whole  is  compofed 
of  two  parts  at  leaft,  the  column  and  the  entabl;?- 
ture,  and  of  four  parts  at  the  moft  ;  where  there 
i»  a  pedeftal  'under  the  columns,  apd  one  acroter 
or  little  pedcftal  on  the  top  of  the  entablature. 
The  column  has  three  parts :  the  bafe,  the  fhaft, 
and  the  capital,  which  parts  arc  all  different  in  the 
feveral  orders.  In  the  Tufcan  ordert  any  height 
being  given,  divide  it  into  ten  parts  and  their 
quarters,  called  diameters,  by  diameters  is  meant 
the  thickneft  of  the  ftiaft  at  the  bottom,  the  pe- 
dtftal  having  two  5  the  column  with  Iwfe  and  ca- 
pital,  7-;  and  the  entablature  one  and  three  quar- 
ters.. Irt  the  Doric  order ,  the  whole  height  be- 
inp  given,  is  divided  into  11  diameters  or  parts^ 
and  one  third  ;  the  pedeftal  having  two  and  one 
third,  the  column  S,  and  the  entablature  two.  In 
the  Ionic  order^  the  whole  height  is  divided  into 
It?  diameters  and  a  half,  the  pedeftal  having  two 
and  .two  thirds,  the  column  9>  and  the  entablature 
one  and  4.  fifths.  In  the  Corinthian  order^  the 
whole  Ifeight  is  divided  into  14  diameters  and  a 
half,  the  pedeftal  having  three,  the  column  9I,  and 
the  entablature  %.     la  the  compofite  ord^^  the 
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whole  height  is  divided  into  15  diamHers  and  od? 
third ;  the  pedeftal  having  three  and  one  third, 
the  column  ten,  and  the  entablature  two.  In  a 
colonnade  or  range  of  Jjillars,  the  iotercolumni- 
ation  or  fpace  between  columns  in  the  Tufcan 
ordert  \B  4  diameters.  In'  the  Doric  order ^  two 
and  three  quarters ;  in  the  Ionic  order^  two  and  a 
quarter ;  in  the  Corinthian  order,  two ;  and  in  the 
compofite  order,  one  and  a  half.  Buflder's  Di8. 

(a.)  Order,  (§  r.  def,  9.),  is  alfo  ufed  for  a 
divifion  of  the  members  of  a  ftate;  with  regard  to 
precedency,  &c.  In  this  fenfe,  order  is  a  kind  of 
dignity,  which,  under  the  fame  name,  i»  common 
to 'feveral  perfons;  and  which,  ofiifelf,  does  not 
give  them  any  particular  public  authority,  but 
only  rank,  and  a  capacity  of  arriving  at  honours 
and  employments.  Or  it  may  be  defined,  a  dignity 
attended  with  an  aptitude  for  public  employ;  by 
which  it  is  diftinguiftied  from  an  office,  which  is  the 
ejtercife  of  a  public  truft.  In  this  fenle,  the  kobi- 
tiTY,  CLERGY,  &c.  are  orders. 

(3.)ORDtR,(J  If  def.  14)  See  Architecture, 
Index. 

(4.)  Order,  in  natural  hiftory,  is  ufed  for  a 
divifion  of  plants  or  animals.  See  Botany,  Index; 
Entomology,  Se^,  V.;  Ornithology,  Zoo- 
logy, &c. 

(5.)  Order,  jn  rhetoric.  See  Oratory,  §  143, 

(6.)  Order  is  alfb  the  title  of  cerUin  ancient 
books,  containing  ^he  divine  office,  with  the  order 
and  manner  of  it6j>erformance.  The  Roman  order 
is  that  wherein  are  laid  down  the  ceremonies 
which   obtain   in   the  Romifti  church.    See  Rz- 

TUAL. 

(7.)  Order,  Black,  denoted  the  order  of 
Benebictinss,  fo  named  from  the  colour  of  their 
habit ;  but  now  difufed. 

8.  Order,  Grey,  was  the  ancient  Dame  of  the 
Cistertians  ;  but,  fince  the  change  of  the  habit, 
the  name  fuits  them  no  more. 

(9.)  Orders,  in  a  military  fenfe,  all  that  is 
lawfully  commanded  by  fuperior  officen*  Orders 
are  given  out  every  day,  whether  in  camp,  garrifon, 
or  on  a  march,  by  the  commanding  officer;  which 
orders  are  afterwards  given  to  every  officer  itt 
writing  by  then-  refpeAive  ieijeants. 

(10.)  Orders,  Holt,  or  Orders  by  way  of 
cminency,  denote  a  eharafter  peculiar  to  eccle- 
fiaftics,  whereby  they  are  fet  apart  for  the  miniftry. 
See  Ordination.  Thi^  the  RomaniftB  make  their 
fixth  facrament.  In  no  reformed  church  are  there 
more  than  three  orders ;  via.  bifhops,  priefts,  and 
deacons.  In  the  Romati  church  there  are  feven, 
exduhve  of  the  epifcopate;  all  which  the  council  of 
Trent  enjoins  to  be  received  and  believed,  on  pain 
of  anathema.  They  Are  diftingniihed  into  petty  or 
fecnlar  orders,  and'  major  or  facred  xyrders. 

i.  Orders,  ^ETTY,  or  minor,  are  4 ;  viz.  thofe 
of  doorkeeper,  exorcift, reader,  and  alcolyth.  Thofe 
in  petty  oraers  may  marry  without  a  difpen&tion ; 
in  efteA,  the  p^tty  orders  are  looked  on  as  little 
other  than  fbrtnalitie?,  and  as  degrees  neceflary  to 
arrive  at  the  higher  orders.  Yet  the  council  of 
Trent  is  very  (erious  about  them ;  enjoins  that 
none  be  admitted  into  them  withoift  underftand- 
ing  Latin ;  and  recommends  U  to  the  bilbops,  to 
objServe the ioto^alaof  conferring  them,  that  the 
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pcrfons  may  have  a  fufficicnt  time  to  exercifc  the  (i.)  *  2V  OrDer.  v.  «.  [from  the  noun^]  «•  T© 
fandion  of  each  order;  but  it  leaves  the  bifhops  a  regulate;  to  adjuft;  to  manage;  to  conduit. — 
power  of  difpenfing  with  thefe  rules;  fo  that  the  To  him  that  ordereth  his  converfation  aright  will 
four  orders  are  ufually  conferred  the  fame  day,  I  ihew  the  CUvatioD  of  God,  iy.  1. 43.— Aa  the  fun . 
^j-  ^?}y  ""^^.^^^J^*^^.  P^rt  5^  the  ceremony  of  when  it  arifeth  in  the  heaven,  fo  is  the  beauty  of 
'"'      ^  ""  ■    "  a  good  wife  in  the  cr^i^iii^  of  her  houfe.\^rf/i^f. 

xxvi.  16.— Thou  "haft  ordered  all  in  meafure* 
number,  and  weighty  Wijd.  xi.  ao. — Btaa-beiig 
afked  how  a  man  (hould  urder  his  life?  anfweredyas 
if  ^  man  (hould  live  long,  or  die  quickly.  Bacon, 
a.  To  manage ;  to  procure. — 

The  kitchen  clerk  that  hight  digeftion, 
Bid  order  all  the  cates  in  feeitily  wife.  Spenjtr. 
3.  To  methodife;  to  difpofe  fitly.— Thefe,  were 
the  ordering^  of  them  in  their  fervice.  i .  Cbron. 
xxiv.  19.  4.  To  diredt;  to  command.  5. 'To 
ordain  to  facerdotal  fundion. — The  boote  re- 
quireth  due  examination;  and  giveth  lit>frty  tcr 
objed  any  crime  againft  fuc|i  as  are  to  be  ordered, 
Wbitgifi, 

(a.)  *  To  Order.  1?.  n.  To  give  command;  to 
give  diredlion. — 

So  fpake  the  univerfal  Lord,  and  feem'd        * 
So  ordering,  Milton, 

..♦  ORDERER.  »./  [from  order.l  One  Uiat 
orders,  methodifes,  or  regulates.— That  there 
(hould  be  a  great  difpofer  and  orderer  of  all  things* 
a  wife  rewarder  and  pnniifher  of  good  and  evil, 
hath  appeared  fo  equitable  to  men,  that  they  have 
concluded  it  nece(rary.  Suckling, 

•  ORDERLESS.  «^.  [from  ori/irr.]  Diforderiy; 
out  of  rule.—  •     •  r 

All  form  if  formlefsy  order  orderltfs^ 
Save  what  is  oppofite  to  England's  love. .  ShoA, 

*  ORDERLINESS,  n, /,  [from  orderhf,]  Re- 
gularity;  method icalnefs.    . 

(i.j  *  ORDERLY,  4u^,  [from  order.]  i.  Mc- 
thpdical;  reguljir. —    , 

The  book  requireth  but  ord^y  reading, 

ihfiker, 
a.  Obfervant  of  method. — 

Wondrous  orderly <, 
With  manly  ha(te,  difpatcht  his  houfwifecy. 

.     >    .  Gh§^an, 

Not  \  umuUuou  s ;  w^l  4regj|laj:ed.— fli  Ifw^r,  ;by 
an  orderly  and  well^governed.fnat-ch,  palTed  in  the 
king's  quarters  without.. any  confiderable  iofs. 
Oareadon,  4.^ccording  with  edabljll^e^, method. 
—As  for  the  prrfera  eSablUhed,  (ith't)ie  law  of 
Nature,  di  God.aod  man,  do  all  favour  that  which 
is  in  4>eing,  .tiirc|r</^r/y  judgment  of  dcrifion  be 
given  ^ain(t  it,  it  is^t  J^ftice  to  exa^t  obedience 
of  you.  Hooker, -^K  clei:g|y  reformed  iroro  pppery 
perfeded  this:reforni}atioOMhy  quiet  and  orJerljf 
methods.  y^Z/M-^yr^. .      .    ;        -^  '    ♦.. 

»-(a.)  *  Orj)Eh,i,v,  4^  [from  ooder.^  -S^ethodi. 
cally ;  according  to  rule., — ^AU  parts  or  knowlodfe 
have  beei\  thought,  by  wife  men  to  be  then  moA 
orderly  delivered  and  proceeded  in,  when  they>.are 
drawn  to  their  firft  original.  Hooker.-^ 

Afk  him  his  name,  and  ordtrly  proceed 
To  fwear.hina.  Sbak^ 

Make  it  orderly  and  well. 

It  is  walled  with  brick  and  (tone,  intermixed 

orderly.  Sandyu 

—How  flioqld  thofe  a^ive  particles,  juitled  by 

the  occurfion  of  otber'bodies,  whereof  there  is /in 

infinite  ftore,  fo  ordnly  keep  their  cells  withwH 

f  ni/intnll^j^-~ir\  the  body, 

wheu 


ordination.  The  Greeks  difavow  thefe  .petty 
orders,  and  pafs  immediately  to  thefubdiaconate; 
and  the  reformed  to  the  diaconate.  Their  firft 
rife  Fjeury  dates  in  the  lime  of  the  emperor 
Juftinian.  There  is^  no  call  nor  benefice  required 
for  the  four  petty  orders ;  and  even  a  baftard  may 
enjoy  them  without  any  difpenfation },  nor  does  a 
fecond  marriage  difqualify. 

ii.  Orders,  sacred,  or  major,  are  three;  vie. 
thofe  gf  deacon,  prieft,  and  bifhop.  The  council 
of  Trent,  retrieving  the  ancient  difcipline,  forbids 
any  perfoo  being  admitted  to  the  major  orders, 
unlcfs  he  be  in  peaceable  po(reflion  of  a  benefice 
fufficient  for  a  decent  fubliftence;  allowing  no 
ordinations  on  patrimonies  or  penfions,  except 
where  the  biihop  judges  it  for  the  fervice  of  Xhe 
church.  A  perfon  is  faid  to  be  promoted  to. orders 
per  Jalium^  when  he  has  .not  before  pafled*  the 
inferior  orders.  The  council  of  Conftantinoplc 
forbids  any  biftiop  being  ordained  without  paiTuig 
aJJ  thedegrees;^  yet  church  hiftory  records  inftanccs 
of  birtiojps  confecnted  without  having  pafled  the. 
order  of  priefthood  •/ and  Panormas  ft  ill  thinks 
fuch  an  ordination  valid. 

(11.)  Orders,  military,  are  companies  0/ 
knights,  inftituted  by  kings  and  princes,  either  for* 
defence  of  the  faith,  or  to  confer  marks  of  honour, 
and  make  diftindions  an^ong  their  fubjedts. 

(12.)  Orders,  religious,  are  congregationa 
or  focieties  of  monafties,.  living  under  theiame 
fuperior,  m  the  fame,  manner,  and  wearing  the 
fame  habit.-— Religious  orders  may  be  reduced  to 
five  kinds ;  viz,  monk,  canons,  knights,  mendicants, 
aud  regular  clerks.  See  Cakon,  Monk,  Ac.  F. 
Mabilion  proves,'that,  tUl  the  9th  century,  almoft 
all  the  monafteries  in  Europe  followed  the  rule  of 
StBenedia;  and  that  the  diftin^ion  of  orders,  did 
not  commence  till  upon  tl>e  re- union  of  feveral 
monafteries  into  one  congregation;  that  St.Odo^ 
abbot  of  Cludy,  firft  began  this  re^union,  bringing  #, 
ieveral  houfes  under  the  dependence  of  Clv4ny; 
that,  a  little  afterwardsr  in  the  nth  century,  the 
Camaidulians  arofe;  then^  by  degrees,  the  con- 
gregation of  Vallombrofa ;  the  Ciftercians,  Carthu- 
fians,  Auguftinesj  and,  at  )aft^i^the  i  jth  century, 
the  Mendicants,  |le  a^ds^  Uiat  Lupus  Servatus, 
abbot  of  Ferrieres,  ^  the  ninti  century,  is  the  firft 
that  feems  to  diftii^uilh  the  order  of  St  PeaediA 
from  the  reft,  andj  to'  fpcak'of  it  as  a  parUcular 

.  ^!>)  Orders^  RELIGIOUS  MiLiTARY,are.thofe 
inftituted  m  defence  of  the  faith,  and  privileged  to 
f^ymafs;  and  who  are  prohibited  marriagfe,  5cc. 
^^J}-^^\  kind  are  the  knights  of  Malta,  or  of  St 
John  of  Jerufalem.  •  Such  alfo  were  the  knights 
lemplars,  the  knights  of  Calatrava,  knights  of 
M  Lazarus,  Teutonic  knighis,  &c.  See  Malta, 
1 EMPLAR,  &c.  F.  Putignani  accounts  thofe  mili. 
"ry  orders  where  marriages  is  not  allowed,  real 
rciigioas  orders.  Papebroch  fays,  it  is  vain  to 
learch  for  mihtary  orders  before  the  i»th  century, 
U4O  Order,  white,  denotes  the  order  of  re- 
g '  ar  canons  of  St  Augvstine,  fo  named  from 
tje  colour  of  their  habit. 
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-wfien  the  principal*  p^trtsi  the  hetrt  and  Wyert  do 
.  their  offices,  and  all  the  inferior  finaHer  veiTels 
aft  crdertj  and  du^y,  there  arifes  a  fweet  ev^crf* 
ment  upon  the  who)e>  whM  we  call  health. 
Smith.  . 

ORDESSU8,  a  river  of  Scfthia^  whkh  runs 
iato  the  liter.  Her&dot. 

ORDEDICES.    See  ORDoricifs. 

ORDIE,   Loch,   a  lake  of  Pbrthfhfre,  in  the 
pari(h  of  Dunfceld,  two  mil^s  in  circumference. 

ORDJK,  a  town  of  l^oropean  Turkey,  in  Bef- 
farabia ;  eight  miles  N.  oi  Ifmael. 

♦  ORDINABLE.  adj.  [ordmi>,  Lat.]  Sttefa  as  may 
be  appointed.— That  courfe  of  liffng:  which  ismoft 
perfbdly agreeable  to  our  nature-,  and  by  the  mercy 
.  of  God  ordifMble  to  eternal  blifs.  Ramm, 
. .  (i.)  ♦  ORDINAL,  adj.  [ordinaU  Fr.  otdhtaUs, 
jLat.]  Voting  order ;  as,  fecond,  thirds — ^Add  to 
theepadt  the 'day  of  the  noontb,  and  the  ordinal 
number  of  that  month  from  March  incluti^e. 
Holder. 
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method.— We  are  not  to  look  that  the  diurch 
fhonid  change  her  public  laiw  and  ordinances, 
made  according  to  that  which  is  judged  or^arUyt 
and  commonly  fitteft  for  the  whole.  Hooker.^ 
Springs  and  rivers  do  not  derive  the  water  which 
t)iey  ordinarily  r^nndy  from  rain.  fFoodttutrd.  a. 
Commonly ;  ufuaHy.— The  inftancea  of  human 
ignorance  were  not  only  dear  ones,  but  fuch  as 
arenotfoar^w^ri/jrfufpeafcd.  Glaftvrlle.^PnjtT 
ought  to  be  more  than  y^rdinarify  tervcot  and  ri- 
gorous before  the  facraroent.  Swib. 

(x  )  •  ORDINARY,  adj.  [onSnanas^  Latin] 
1.  Eftabliihed;  methodical;  regular.— Though  in 
arbitrary  goremments  there  may  be  a  body  of 
laws  obferv^  in  the  arditmry  forms  of  juftice, 
they  arc  not  fuffident  to  fecure  any  rights  to  the 
people.  Addi/on.— -The  ftanding  ordinary  means  of 
conviaion  failing  to  influence  them.  Jtierhiry.— 
yift  fell  into  fuch  irregularities  of  life,  as  by  the 
.  ordinary  mefans  of  grace  we  Ibould  have  power  to 
avoid.  Law.    t.  Common;  ufual. — Ovw  much 


(a,)  •  Ordinal.  «./,  [ordinal^  Fr.  ordinaie,  Lat.]    hafte  might  feem  to  proceed  of  the  ordSnary  mif- 
ritual ;  a  book  containing  orders.  Ainf.  like  between  fitters  in  law.  Sidney.'-Ax  is  fulficient 


containing  orders.  Ainf. 

(3.)  Ordinal.    See  Ritual. 

(i.)  ♦  ORDINANCE.  «./.  [ordonnanof,  Fr.]  f . 
Law ;  rule ;  prefcript. — It  (^emetb  hard  to  plant 
any  found  ordrnanee^  or  reduce  them  to  a  civil 
■government.  Spenjkr. 

Let  Richard  and  Errseabeth, 

The  true  fucceeders  of  each  royal  houfe. 

By  God*s  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together !  Shak. 
1.  Obfervance  commanded. — One  or^/nairf^  ought 
not  to  exclude  the  other.  Tbyhr.  3.  Appoint- 
ment.— ^ 

When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  ftood  up, 

To  fpeak  of  peace  or  war.  Shak. 

4.  A  cannon.  It  is  bx>w  generally  written  for 
diftindion  ordnance  ;  its  derivation  is  not  certain ; 
perhaps  when  t*e  word'  eannon^  was  firft  intro- 
duced, it  was  miftaken  for  canon^  and  fo  not  im- 
properly tranflated  ordinancn  It  is  commonly 
ufed  in  a  coIle<5live  fenfe  for  nH>re  cannons  than 
one.-i- 

Caveis  and  womby  vaultages  of  France, 

Shall  chide  your  trefpafs  and  refnm  your  mock,' 

In  fecond  accept  to  his  oraTnanA.         Hemj  V. 

(a.)  An  OapiNANca,  or  OaDONNANce,  is  a 
<latute,  or  command  of  a  fovereign  or  fuperior ; 
thus  the  ads  of  parliament  are^  fi>metimes  termed 
ordinances  o/parliament,  as  in  the- parliament  rolls. 
Though  in  fome  cafes  we  find  a  difference  made 
between  the  two  j  erdinancei)  being  only  tempo- 
rary things,  by  way  of  prohibition ;  and  ciipable 
of  being  altered  by  the  commons  alone;  whereas 
an  aft  is  a  perpAual  law,  and  cannot  be  altered 
but  by  king,  lords,  and  commons.—Coke  afftrts 
that  at!  ordinance  of  parliament  differs  from  an 
aft,  as  the  latter  can  only  be  made  by  the  king, 
and  the  threefold  coiifent  of  the  eftates;  whereas 
the  former  may  be  itiade  by  one  or  two  of  them. 
In  the  ci-devant  French  juriiprudence,  ordon- 
nances  were  fuch  laws  as  were  eftabliihed  by  the 
king's  authority  alone. 

(3.)  Ordinance  of  the  Forest,  is  a  flatute 
made  in  the  34th  year  of  Henry  I.  relating  to 
foreft  matters. 

♦  ORDINARILY,  adv.  [from  ordinary.]  i.  Ac 


Sidney.' 
that  Mofes  have  the  oriw^iry  credit  of  an  hiftorian 
given  him.  rtllotfon.—ThiB  defignation  of  the 
perfon,  our  author  is  more  than  ordinary  obliged 
to  take  care  of.  Jbr*^.— There  is  nothing  nnore 
orMary  than  children's  receiving  into  their  minds 
propoutions  from  their  parents.  ^o<i^.— Method 
is  not  left  requifitc  in  ordivMry  converfatioo  than 
in  writing.  Addifon.  3.  Mean;  of  low  rank.— 
Thefe  are  the  paths  wherein  ye  have  walked,  that 
are  of  the  ordinary  fort  of  men.  Hooker. — Men  of 
common  capacity,  and  but  ordinary  judgment,  are 
not  able  to  difcern  what  things  are  fitteft-  Hooker. 
—Every  ordinary  reader,  upon  the  publifliing  of 
a  new  poem,  has  will  and  ill-nature  enough  to 
turn  feveral  paffages  of  it  into  ridicule.  Addipm. 
— My  fpeculatrons,  after  fome  time,  comedo  the 
market  in  great  quantities,  and  are  every  ordinary 
man's  money.  AdiUpm'-^yoM  will  wonder  how 
fuch  an  orMnary  fellow  as  Wood  could  get  bii 
majefly's  broad  feal.  S^ift.  4-  Ugly;  not  hand- 
fornix  as,  fhe  is  an  ordinary  woman. 

(a.)  ♦  Ordinary,  n.f.    u  Eftabliihed  judge  of 
ecclefiaftical  caufes.— 

All  thehr  parifhhjriers  they  had  cooftrain'd, 

Who  to  the  ordinary  of  them  complain'd. 

Hubberi. 
—Law  hath  referred  the  whole  difpofition  and  rt> 
drefs  thereof  to  the  ordinary  6f  the  place.  Hooker. 
%.  Settled  eftaWifhment.--Spain  had  no  other  wars 
fave  thofe  which  were  ^  grown  into  an  ordindrj. 
Baton.  3.  Actual  and  cotiftant  office.— The  fummcr 
following  he  was  admitted  in  ord&nary.  fFottoa.-^ 
He  was  foon  after  made  chaplain  in  orddmmry  to  hit 
majefty.  Tell.  4.  Regular  price  of  a  meal.— 
Our  courteous  Antony, 

Being  barber*d  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  lead; 

Ahd  for  his  ordinary  pays  bis  heart 

For  what  his  eyes  eat  only.  Shak. 

5.  A  place  of  eating  eftabliihed  at  a  certain  price. 
'^All  the  odd  words  they  have  picked  up  in  a 
cofFee-houfe,  or  a  gaming  ordinary%  arc  pniduced 
as  flowers  of  fkyfc.  Swifi. 

{^-^  Ordin  arV,  in  common  or  canon  law  (J  1, 
def.  I.)  means  one  who  has  ordinary  or  immediate 


cording  to  eftabliihed  rules;  according  to  fettled   jurifdiftion  in  matters  ecclefiaftical,  in  any  place. 
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In  i1h8  ftnffe  archdMconi  a^  oi'dfintticii  btittb^  fequent  pn 
appellation  h  moft  frequentif  applied  to  the  biflK>p 
of  the  diorei^,  who  hat  of  courfe  the  ordiimry  ec- 
clcfiaftkal  jurifdidtion,  and  the  collation  to  wne* 
fices  witbif^  fucb  diocefe*  There  iHre  fome  cba* 
pe)s,  chapters^  abbeys,  &c.  extftupted  from  the 
jtmfiJiAioD  of  the  ordinary.  The  archbiibop  is 
ordinary  of  the  irbole  province,  to  Tifity  and  re- 
ceive appeali  from  the  inftrfor  Judieatures*  The 
Romiih  writers  oil  caoon.  law  call  the  pope  by  way 
of  eminence  orJhar^  ^fordinarUsf  fince  by  t^e  La« 
tenm  ooundl  be  ha«  ttmrped  the  right  oCcoUatingi 
by  probation,  to  att  beneiceSy  in  exclnfioir  of  the 
commov  ooltotorA 

(4*)  Oamiuirr«  in:in?al  language,  denotes  the 
eftablifbvitnt  of  the  ptfom  employed  by  ^vem- 
iBeot  to  take  charge  of  the  ibips  of  war,  which 
are  laid  op  in  the  iieTehil  barbonrs  adjacent  to  the 
royal  <ioci^yard6.  Thefe  are  principally  compo* 
fed  of  the  warrant  officers  of  tbefaid  fhipsy  as  the 
giMMoer^  boatfwain,  carpenter,  deputy  pori^,  and 
cook,  and  three  fornnifL  There  is  beiides  a  crew 
of  labourers  hiroHed  in  the  Yid^  the  ordinary, 
wbapaisfrom  ih^p  to  ibfp  oecafionally,  to  pump, 
moor,  rempife,  or  deaa  them,  vrbenever  it Js  ne- 
ceflary.  The  term  ordinal  is  alfa  applied  fome- 
times  to  the  ibips  tbchifeWes :  it  is  likewlfe  ufed 
to  diftingttifli  the  inferior  failorsfrom  the  moftcx-* 
pert  9aA.  diMgcAt.  The  latter  are  rated  Me  on  the 
navy  boQba»alid  have  tU  A^per  month  (  i^erear 
tbo&  who  «e  ralcd  wHnary  hatve  only  196.  pef 
month.  ... 

(i.)  OaDMiikiLY,($  4,  def*z.)\M9liio  a  term  ap- 
plied toieveial  officers  in  the  king's  honfehold, 
who  attend  on  common  occafions,  as  phyfician  io 
ordmary^  Ccc 

(6.)  Orbinaky,  an  .^mbassaoor,  or  ekvoy 
IN,  is  one  fent  tarefi.de  in  the  court  of  a  foreign, 
prince.    SecAu»AssAi>oR. 

(7.)  C)«JMNA«y,  HOHOURABLB.  See  HRRAL1>- 
RY,G^.IU.fI. 

(8.}Oft9V^ARy,  LotJDs,  in  the  court  of  Seffion* 
See  Law>  P^tttm^ClMp.  I.  SeB.  IL  $  4-— T- 

(^OOtiMMA&Y  OF  Assizas  ANP>9BSsiaN9«  was 
a  depaty  of  the  biihop  of  the  diocefe,  anatently 
appointed  to  gtre  malefadors  their  neck  verfes, 
and  judge  whei^her  lbey:rrad  or  not;  aHb  to  per-* 
form  diTiiie  ferviee  for  them,  and  affift  in  prepa- 
ring them  for  death.    80  the 

(ioOOrdimarv  opNbwoatb.  is  one  wbd  is 
attendant,  tn  ordinary  upon  the  condemned  male* 
fadors  in  that  prjfonv  to  prepare  them  for  death  ; 
and  he  records  the  bebavionr  of  fuch  perfonsi  - 

(i.)  ^ORDINATE,  adj.  [ordinahUf  IaU]  Re. 
gular ;  n)ethodicalr<»Orifi«i/ir  figures  are  fuch  as 
have  all  their  fides^  and  all  their  angles  equal.  Ray 
an  the  Creatiw. 

(ft.)  Ordinatbs,  in  geometry  and  conies,  are 
lines  drawn  from  any  point  of  the  circumference 
of  an  ellipfis,  or  other  conic  fedtion,  perpendicu- 
larly acrofs  the  axis,  to  the  other  fide.  SeeCo- 
Kic  Sections,  Index. 

*  To  Oroinatb,  v.  a*  [ordtnatust  Lat.]  To  ap« 
point.-— 

With  full  conlent  this  man  did  ordinate 

The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  DanieL 

(f  .)♦  ORDINATION.  nJ.[ordinaHo,  Lat.  from 
ordinate.]    i.  ££babliihed  order  or  tendency,  con- 
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1  decree.— Every  creaSore  »  good, 
partly  b^  creation,  and  partly  by  ordination.  Per* 
Mns.^^^fvetx»  and  vice  have  a  natoral  ordhtation  to 
the  happtnefsand  mifery  of  life  refpedtvely.  Norrh* 
2.  The  ^&  of  inTefting  any  man  with  iWrdotat 
power^^Thotigh  ordained  by  Arian  J>iihop$,  hu 
drir«iJ/io«'waa  never  queftioned.  StilHffgJU$t.^-^t 
Paul  looks  Upon  Titus. as  entrufted  with  a  large 
diocefe,  under  the  immediate  government  of  thetr 
rdpeAive  elders,  and  thofe  dteriving  authority 
from  bis  ordination.    South. 

(s.)  Ordination,  {§  i.  def.  %.)  is  the  aa  of 
conferring  holy  orders,  or  of  initiating  a  perfon 
into  the  priefthood,  by  prayer  and  the  laying  on  ik 
hands.  It  has  always  been  eiteemed  the  principal 
prerogative  of  biibops,  and  they  ftiil  retain  the 
nmftioff  as  a  m4rk  of  (|>iritual  fotereignty  in  thetr 
diocefes.  Without  ordination,  no  perfon  can  re- 
ceive' any  benefice,  parfbnage,  ficatAge,  &c.  A 
perfe»  mUkA  be  15  years  of  age,  or  near  if,  before 
he  can  be  ordained  deacon  dr  have  any  (hare  in  the 
miniftryr^d  ^1^  M  before  he  <}aw  be  ordain e^ 
prieft,and  by  th^fe  means  liepermittedtoadminifter 
the  holy  communion.  A  biftiop,  on  the  ordiDatioit . 
of  dergymen,  is  to  examine  them  in^the  prefence  ot 
the  minifters,  who,  in  the  ordination  of  prieits,  but 
not  of  deacons,  affift  him  at  the  impofition  of 
hands  \  butlhisisonjydoneas  amarkof^enf,  not 
becaufe  it  is  thought  neceflar^.  Ih  cafe  any  crime 
AS  dk^unkenne^  P^iiury*  forgery ,r  %ta,  1>e  alleged 
againft  any  one  that  is  to  be  ordained,  either  (irieft 
0^  deacon,  the  bifliop  ooghl^to  defift  from  ordain*, 
ing  him.  The  perfon  to  be 'ordained  is  to  bring  a 
teftimonisl  of  his  life  and  dpd^rine  to  the  biftiop, 
and  to  ^ive  an  account  of  his  faith  in  l<atin ;  and 
l>oth  priefts  and  deacons  are  obliged  to  fuhfcribe 
the  39  articles.  Theordtnntion  of  bifliops  is  more 
properly  and^more  commonly  catted  consecra- 
tion. Id  the  ^a^ciem  difcipHne  there  was  m>  fuch 
thing  as  »  vague  and  ab(&hite  ordination ;  but 
every  one  was  to  have  a  charch^whereof  he  was  to 
be  ordained  ckerk  or  prieft.  In  the  nth  century 
they  grew  nSbre  remift,  and  ordained  without  any 
titJe  or  benefice.  -  Tbecouncil  of  Trent  reftored 
the  ancient  difctpline,  and  appointed  that  none 
fliould  be  ordstined  but  thofe  who  Were  orovided 
of  a  benefice  foftdent  to  fubfift  themy  which 
pra^ice  ftitl  obtains  in  BngUind.  The  council  of 
Rome,  in  744,  orders,  that  no  Ordinations  (hail  be 
held  except  on  the  i  ft,  4th,  f  th^  and  roth  months. 
In  England,  by  oan.  31,  orditration  days  arc  the 
foar  Sundays  immediately  following  the  Ember 
weeks:  being  the  «d  Sunday  in  Lent,  Trinity  Sun« 
day,  and  thr  Sundays  following  the  firft  Wednef- 
day  after  Sept.  14th,  and  Dec.  i  jth.  Thefe  ar^ 
the  ftated  times;  but  ordinations  may  take  place 
ax  any  other- time,  according  to  the  difcretion  of, 
the  biftop  or  circumftances  of  the  cafe.  Pope 
Alexander  II.  condemns  ordination  perjaltum^  as 
they  call  ii;  i.  #.  |he  leaping  to  a  fnperior  order 
without  palling  through  the  inferior.  Ordinaticm 
is  one  of  the  facran>ent8  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
In  the  eftablifhment  of  Sdotland,  wheie  there  are 
no  biihops,  the  pt^wer  of  ordination  is  lodged  in 
the  prtfbytery,  and  by  the  Independents  in  the  ftif- 
frage  of  the  people.  See  Episcopacy,  IndepeK'. 
DBNTS,  and  Presbyterians.  / 

ORDCNGE,  ORDIKGEN,  or  Urdinc^n,  a 
-^  T        town 
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town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the  Lower. 
Rhine,  and  late  archbi(hopric  of  Cologne;  feated 
on  the  Rhine,  zx  miles  N.  of  Duifeldorff,  and  34 
NNW,  of  Cologn.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
Under  Marlh.  GuebriAnt,  in  1643. 

ORDIQUHIUt,  [Gael.  i.  e.  the  hollow  befidc 
the  height,]  a  parifh  of  Scotland,  in  Banff fliire; 
4  miles  long  from  N.  to  S.  and  3  brotsd;  The  air 
is  falubrious  and  the  face  of  the' country  wildly^ 
beautiftiL  TWo  thirds  of  the  parifh  are  arable; 
the  foil  is  deep,  but  cold.  Lint,  turnips,  and  po- 
tatoes are  the  chief  crops.  Through  the  exertions 
of  Sir  Erneft- Gordon  of  Park,  the  proprietor,  huf- 
bandry  is  improving,  and  plantations  are  fpread- 
ing.  The  population  in  1791  was  517 ;  decreafe 
149  fince.  1755.  .  The  learned*  Walter  GoodalU 
author  of  the  Defence  of  Mary,  ;Q.  .of  Scots,  was 
bom  inthiapariib.  See  Gooiull.  '  !  . 
•  (i.)  •  ORDNANCE,  n,  /.  [This  was  anciently 
written  more  freque^'tly  orMmtnce  t  bitt  prdnonee 
is  ufed  for  diftin^ion.]  Cannoft;  grtHt  guns. — 
Have  I  not  heard,  great  crdnand  in  the  field  I 

And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  ^  Sbak*- 

—When  a  (hip  feels  or  rolls  in  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  loofis  lOf.  ordnance  ia  a  tbmg  very  dange- 
rous. iJtfi^/^A.— There  are  examples  of  wounded 
perfons  that  have  roared  foranguifli  and  torment 
at  the  difcharge  ofusriiMificry  .though. at  a  very 
great  difUnce.  Bentley. 

(i.)ORDiu^CB.i4a^eneral.naatd  for..dll  forts 
of  great  guns.ttfod  in  war..  See  Cannon,  Cara-. 
bineI  CAaROK'aAE^lGOH.,^  2,  3 ;  Howitzehi^ 

MOKTAR,  J.5i— 9.5lind'PROJBCTlLBS.  .       r—  '        \ 

{3.)  Ordna>icb  Bills,  or  OrdKawcb  Deben- 
tures, ait  bills  iffued*  by  the- board  ;of/ ordnance 
on  the  treafurer  of  that  ofSce,  for*  the  payment  of 
ftoVes,  &c.  '  Thefe  aire  not  payable  at  any  certain 
'  time,  and  do  not  hear  iny  intereft,  fi>  that  the  dif- 
count  upon  them  iaolften  veryiitigibt  ibu£they  are 
feldom  much  abov^two  years  in  arream    ;. 

U>)  Ordnance,  BoAro  op<i  ^See  $  7. 
■  (5.)  Ordinance,  iBoRiNG  OF.  .Till  within  thefe 
30  years,  iron  ordinance  were  eaft  withia^cylindri* 
cal  cavity,  n^rly.  of  the  ditnenfiow  oferthe  caliber 
of  the  piece,  whicli.  was  afterwai^  enlarged  to  the 
proper  ^lito:  by  means' of  ft^ei'CUttera  iixed  into 
the  dog«»head  of  a. boring: bar  iron.  Three  fide- 
cutters  equidlftant  were  xrqisifitie-tb  preferve  the 
caliber  ftraight  and  cylindrical ;  and, a  fmgle  cutter 
was  ufed  at  the.  en4  of  jthe  bar  to  iipooth  tb^ 
breech  of  the  piece.  In  t>oringt>rdna9ce.caft  hol- 
low, the  piece  was  fixed  upon  a  carriage  that 
could  be.  moved  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  di^ 
red  line  with  the  centre  of  a  water-wfieel ;  in  thit 
centre  was  fixed  the  boring  bar, .  of  a  fufficient 
length  to  reach  tip  tQ  the  breediof  the  piece,  or 
more  properly  to  the  further  end  of.  the  caliber. 
The  carriage  with  the  piece  being,  drawri  back- 
wards,  from  the  centre  of  .the  water-wheel  to  in- 
troduce the  boring  and  finifhing  bars  and  cuttera, 
it  is  then  prefled  forwards  upon  this  bar  by.levers, 
weights,  &c.  and  the  water  wheel  being  fet  ago* 
ing,  the  bar  and  fullers  are  turned  round,  and 
clean  out  and  fmooth  the  caliber  to  its  proper  di- 
menfions.  Experience  at  la(k  pointed  out  many 
inconveniences  arifin^  from  the  method  of  cafting 
guns  bollo*iDt  ai^d  widening  the  calibers  by  thefe 
boring  bars.    Tor  the  body  of  iron  of  the  hollow 
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gun,  beingi  ajt  cafting,  in  contad  with  the  core 
that  made  the  caliber  within  fide,  and  with  the 
mould  without  fide,  began  to  confolidate  towards 
thefe  fides  in  jthe  firft  place,  fooner  than  in  the  in- 
termediate fpace,  where  of  courfe  the  contraAioa 
of  the  iron  takes  place ;  by  which  meanst  all  guns 
caft  hollow  became  more  or  lefs  (pongy  where 
they  ought  to  have  been  moft  ccdnpad ;  and  num* 
berlefs  .cavities  alfo  were  created  round  the  cores, 
from  ftag«ated  air  generated  in  them*  which  were 
too  deep  to  be  cut  oujt  by  the  boriiig.  To  remedy 
thefe  defedts,  iron  ordnance  is  now  univerially  caft 
folid,-by  which  meana  the  column  of  iron  is  great- 
ly enlarged,  and  the  grain  more  comprefied ;  mxA 
the  contraction  of  the  iron  becoraea  in  the  heart 
of  ^he  column^  and  confequently  is.  cut  out  by  the 
perforation  for  the  caliber.   Guns  are  bored  out  of 
the  foHd  reverfely  froifi  the  hollow  method.     The 
principal  difficulty  of  perforated  Iblid  guoa  truly 
centrical,  arifes  from  the  contradion  of- the  n-on 
above-mentioned ;   which,  refifting  the  drill  un- 
equally, tends  to  throw  it  out  of  thecentricai  line. 
(6.)ORi^ANCEDEBENTt;RB8.    See ,$3. 
(7.)Pronance;  Office,  or  fioan^  or,  an  of- 
fice kept  .within  the  Towen.  of  London j  which  fu- 
perintends  and  difpofes  of  all  the  arms,   inftrii- 
ments,  and  utenfils  of  war».both  iiyfea  and  land, 
in  all  the  magasinea,  garrifbns,  andfocivia  Great 
Britain.  :  Weihave  the  following.  accsMint  of  this 
eftabliihment  in  Beatfbn's  Pditiilal  Im^.    In  an- 
cient.tHmes*  before,  the  jnveatitnr'xjf^ns,  this  of. 
fice  was  ftipplied  by  officers  under  the  following  ' 
titlea^  ahQi^oo^rfr,  the  xr^  hw»fity  the  gaUator 
or  pur^Myot  ^jf^luUifts^  the  atimttnrt  and  the  keeper 
^tiffi  tents  imA,m  this  ftateit  continued  till  Henry 
VIII.  placed  it  under  the  management  of  a  mafter, 
a  Heotenant,  f4irvcyor»  £cc.  &c.    Some  improve, 
ments  have. been  fince  made;  and  this  very  im- 
portant branch  is  now.  under  the  diredton  of  the 
ma/terrgep^ral  of  ihe  ordnance,  having  under  him 
a  lieutenant  general,  a  furveyoF^eneraiy^^a  clerk, 
« llorekeeiprr,  a  clerk  of  the  deliverie«t  and  a  trea- 
furer, wiil^.  a  vitty  jftreat  numb^  of  iafetiort)fficers, 
en^loyed  in^he  Towerof  London,  at  Woblwlcb, 
an4  in  almoft  all  the  fort6,xarrifoil9,  and  principal 
ports  in  .  bis  Majefty's  dominiona.     The  office 
of  ordnance  is  divided  into  two  diftinft  branches, 
the  civil  and  the  military;  the  latter  being  fubor- 
dirlate*  to,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  former. 
:  L  Or»k  AMiCE,  Cl-erc  OFiTHfit  an  officer  whofe 
fvndiOn  ia.  to  record  all  ondet*  and  inftrudtioos 
given  for  the  government  of  the  office  ;  all  patents 
and^rant84  the  nani^^  of  all  officers,  clerks,  arti- 
fi(56rl,* gunners,  labourers,  &c.  who  enjoy  thofe 
grants^or  any  other  fee  for  Ihe  fame ;  to  draw  all 
eftima'tes  for  provifions  and  fupplies  to  be  made, 
and  all  letters,  inf^rudions,  commiffioos,  deputa- 
tions, and  contrads  for  his  majefty's  fervice;  to 
make  all  bills  of  impreft  and  debenture^  for  the 
paytnent  and  (atisfatSion  of  work  done  and  provi- 
fions  received  in  the  iaid  office ;  and  all  quarter 
books  for  the  falaries  and  allowances  of  all  offi- 
cera,  clerks,  &c.  b^onging^to  the  office;  and  to 
keep  journals  and  ledgers  of  the  receipts  and  re- 
turns of  his  Majefty's  fiores,  to  ferve  as  a  check 
between  the  two  accountants  of  the  office,  the 
one  for  money,  and  the  other  for  ft  ores.    He  has 
500L  a-year  falary,  and  lobl.  a-year  more  for  ke* 
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ing  a  check  on  the  *fforekeifpcf.  In  his  •flice  lie 
has  a  number  of  clerks,  under  clerks,  and  ledger- 
keepers,  who  hWe  air  filed  falaries. 

II.   ORDNA1CCE,ClE1(K   of   THfi'DELrvERIES 

OF  THE,  draws  all  orders  foi^deHvery  of  any  (lores, 
and  fees  them  duly  executed  ;  charges  by  inden- 
ture the  particular  receiver  of  the  (lores  delivered; 
and  in  order  to  djfcharge  the  ftorekecper,  rcgifter 
the  copies  of  all  warrants  for  t|»  dcliverie«,.it^ 
well  as  the  proportions  delivered.  He  harf  a  falary 
of  500].  per  annum,  and  has  feveral  clerks  in  his 
ofiice  at  fixed  falaries,  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs. 
TIL  Ordnance,^Counsel  to  the  board  of, 
has  a  faUry  of  300 1,  a-year. 

IV.  Ordnance,  Lieutenant-general  of 
THE,  receives  all  orders  and  warrants  figned  by 
the  mafter  general,  and  from  the  other  principal 
officers,  and  fees  them  daily  executed,  iiTues  or- 
ders as  the  occafionsof  the  ftate  require,  and  gives 
diredtions  for  difcharging  the  artillery  when  re« 
quired,  at  coronations,  birth-days,  fignal  vi  Aories, 
and  other  folemn  occafions.  It  is  alfo  his  peculiar 
office  to  fee  the  train  of  artillery  and  All  Its  equi- 
page fitted  for  motion,  when  ordered  to  be  dfawn  ■ 
into  the  field,  or  feot  upon  any  parti(:ular  fervice. 
As  lieutenant'general  of  the  ordnance,  he  has'a  fa* 
lary  of  riool.  per  annum.  He  is  a  colonel  enfe* 
cond  of  the  royal  regiment  of  artillery,  and  has  a 
fecretary  and  feveral  inferior  officers  and  clerks 
under  him. 

V.  Ordnance,  Master-Genbral  of  the,  is 
deemed  the  principal  officer  in  the  civil  branch  of 
of  the  ordnance ;  yet  he  |s  always  chofen  from 
amongft  the  firft  generals  in  his  Majeily's  fervice. 
His  truft  is  very  great,  as  ifi  him  is  vefted  the  fole 
power  of  ftoring  all  the  military  magazines  in  the 
king's  dominions  with  proper  munitfons  of  war, 
and  likewife  to  fupply  the  royal  navy  with  what 
they  may  need  In  his'department ;  the  parliament 
granting  money  in  the  moft  liberal  manner  for  this 
purpofe.  He  is  ifolonet  in  chief  of  the  toyal  regi- 
ment of  artillery,  and  he  is  invefted  with  a  pecu- 
liar jurifdidion  over  all  his  Majefty's  engineers 
employed  in  th^  feveral  fortHicatkHis  in  bis  Majef- 
ty's  dominions:  to  him  they  are  all  accountable 
for  their  proceedings,  and  from  him  they  recerve 
their  particular  orders  and  inftrudions,  according 
to  the  dlredions  and  commands  given  by  his  Ma- 
jefty  in  council.  He  has  a  falary  of  1500 1.  per 
annum f  and  the  appointment  of  almoft  all  the  in- 
ferior officers  and  fervants.  He  has  a  fecretary, 
who  has  a  falary  of  %%o  1*  a-year,  and  an  under  fe- 
cretaryv  who  has  a  falary  of  1 80 1,  a-yetr. 

VL  Ordnance,  MiLfTARV  branch  of  the, 
confiftsof  a  chief  engineer,  who  has  under  him 
two  dfredors,  four  fub-diredtors,  with  an  unlimited 
number  of  engineers  in  ordinary,  engineers  extra- 
ordinary,  fub-engineefs,'  and  pra^itioner  engineers. 

VII.  Ordnance,  Proof-Masters,  Purvey- 
ors, and  other  officers  of  the.  Befidesthe 
principal  officers  above  and  after  mentioned,  there 
belongs  to  this  office  two  proof-ma&ers|<  who  have 
20 1,  a-year  each  ;'a  clerk  of  the  works,  who  has 
110 1,  a-year;  a  purveyor  for  the  land,  who  has 
100 1. -a-year,  and  a  purveyor  of  the  (isa,  who  has 
40 1.  3-year;  an  archit^  who  has  i«oi.  a-year; 
an  aftronomical  obferver,  fi^bo  hat  100 1,  a-year, 
aod  other  officers. 
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VIIL  Ordnance,  Secretary  to  the  board, 
OF,  has  a  falary  of  800 1,  a-year. 

IX.  Ordnance,  storekeeper  of  the,  takes 
into  his  cuftody  all  his  Majefty's  ordnance,  ratmi- 
tions  and  ftores  f^elonging  thereto,  and  indents 
and  puts  them  in  legal  fecurity,  after  they  have 
been  furveyed  by  the  furveyor-general,  any  part 
of  which  he  nuift  not  deliver  without  a  warrant 
figned  by  the  proper  officers;  nor  muft  he  receive 
back  Any  ftores  formerly  iifued  till  they  have  been 
reviewed  by  the  furveyor,  and<  regiftered  by  the 
clerk  of  the  ordnance  in  the  book  of  remains;  and 
he  muft  take  oatc  that  whatever  is  under  his  cuf- 
todv  be  kept  fafe^  and  in  fuch  readinefs  as  to  be 
fit  for  fervice  upon  the  moft  peremptory  demand. 
He  has  a  falary  of  400 1,  a-year ;  and  in  this  office 
he  has  feveral  clerks  at  fixed  falaries. 

X.  Ordnance,  Surveyor  General  of  the* 
infpedts  the  ftores  and  provifions  of  war  in  the  cuf- 
tody of  the  ftorekeeper,  and  fees  that  they  are 
ranged  and  placed  in  fuch  order  as  is  moft  proper 
for  their  prefervation.  He  allows  all  bills  of  debt, 
and  keeps  a  check  upon  all  labourers  and  artifi- 
cers work ;  fees  that  the  ftores  received  be  good 
and  ferviceable,  duly  proved  and  marked  with  the 
king's  mark,  taking  to  his  affiftance  the  reft  of  the 
officers  and  proof-mafters*  He  has  a  falary  of 
700 1.  per  annum  ;  and,  to  affift  him  in  the  bufioefa 
of  his  .office,  he  has  under  him  the  proof-mafter 
of  England,  clerks,  and  other  inferior  officers. 

XL  Ordnance,  Treasurer  and  Paymas«* 
TER  OF  THE,  receivcs  and  pays  all  moneys,  both 
falaries  and  debentures  in  and  belonging  to  thia 
office.  He  has  a  falary  of  560  L  per  annum*  l^ 
his  office  are  feveral  clerks,  ordinary  and  eztraor^ 
dinary,  for  the  difpatch  of  bufinefs.  , 

ORDONARIL    See  Paraj>oxi. 

(i.)  *  ORDONNANCE.  «./.  [French.]  •bif. 
pofition  of  figures  in  a  pidure. 

(a.)  Ordonnance,  in  architedure,  is  the  com- 
pofition  of  a  building,  and  the  difpofifion  of  it* 
parts,,  both  with  regard  to  the  whole  and  to  one 
another;  or,  as  Mr  Evelyn  ezpTeifes  it«  determin- 
ing the  meafure  of  what  is  affigned  to  the  feveral 
apartments.  It  is  ,the  judicious  contrivance  of 
the  plan  or  mould :  as  when  the  court,  ball,  lodg- 
ings>  &C.  are  neither  too.largei  nor  too  fioaall,  but 
the  court  afiforas  convenient  light  to  the  apart- 
ments about  it ;  the  hall  is  of  fit  capacity  to  .re« 
ceive  company ;  and  the  bed-chamber,  &c.>of  a 
proper  fize.  When  thefd.divifiGiis^e  either  Coo 
great  or  too  fmall,  with  refjped  to.  the  ^ole,  aa 
where  there  is  a  large  court  to  a  little  boufe,  or  a 
fmall  hall  to  a  magniQcent  palace,  the  fcult  il  in 
the  ordonnance.    See  Architecture. 

(3.)  Ordonnance,  §  i.    See  Paintihg. 

ORDORF,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,,  in  Thu- 
ringia,  zo  miles  S.  of  Gotha. 

ORDOVICES,  ancient  Batons,  of  v^hom.  we 
have  the  following  account  m  Heory's  Hiftory  of 
Great  Britain.  They  lived  '*  in  that  country  which 
is  now  called  North  Wales,  and  contains  the- 
countieB  of  Montgomery,  A^erioneth,  Caernarvon, 
Denbigh,  and  Flint.  Thefe  Ordovices,  or  (aa  ^ey 
are  caliedby  Tacitus)  Okdeuices,.  arefuppofied 
to  have  been  originally  of  the  fame  tribe  or  na-. 
tion  with  the  Huicii  di  Warwickihtre,  who  were 
under  fome  kind  of  fubje^ion  to  the  Cornavii ; 
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but  the  Hnicii  of  North  Wales*  beitkg  a  free  in* 
dependent  people*  were  called  Ordh  Huiei^  or  the, 
free  HuicH.  When  they  were  invaded  by  the  Ro- 
inantt  they  ihowed  a  fpirit  worthy  of  their  name, 
and  fought  with  great  bravery  in  defence  of  their 
fiwedom  and  independency.  Though  they  re-  %< 
ceived  a  great  defeat  from  the  Roman  general  Of- 
tortus,  in  conjundion  with  the  Silures*  they  main- 
tained the  war  for  a  confideraUe  time,  until  they 
were  finally  fubdued  with  great  flaugbter*  by 
tke  renowned  Agricola.  It  was  probably  owing 
io  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  to  the  vicinity 
of  Diva,  rtow  Chefter,  where,  a  whole  legion  was 
quartered,  that  the  Romans  had  fo  few  towns  or 
ilations  in  the  territories  of  the  Ordovices.  Mer 
dialonooi,  which  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemyt  was 
the  capital  of  the  nation,  and  was  probably  fita« 
ated  at  May  wood,  in  Montgomeryihire.  (See 
Mkdiolanum,  N^  4,)  It  was  a  place  of  fome 
confideration  in  the  Roman  tines,  but  was  after, 
wards  demoliihed  by  Edwin,  king  of  Northnm* 
berland^  Befidcs  this,  the  Romans  had  a  few 
ether  towns  in  this  country ;  as  Segoatium,  now 
Caernarvon ;  Conovium,  now  Conway  ;-and  Varas, 
now  Bed  vary,  which  are  all  mentioned  in  the 
eleventh  journey  of  Antoninus.  The  country  ol 
ttie  Qrdovices  was  comprehended  in  the  Roman 
province,  called  Britannia  Seetmda*'^ 

ORDUNA,  or  )  a  fea-port  town  of  Spain,  in 

ORjDUNNA,  5  the  prov.  of  Biicay,  io  a  val. 
ley,  (mvounded  by  high  monntains,  10  miles  SW. 
of  Bilbos,  and  50  NE.  of  Burgos.  Loa'.  j.  s6.  W. 
43.Fr.N. 

*  ORDURE,  n./  [prilunf  French ;  fromfirJesf 
lot*  SJtinmr.]    Dung,  iilth^-«- 

Gard'ners  with  crdure  hide  tbofe  roots. 

That  (hall  firft  fpring  and  be  nK>ft  delicate. 

— -Working  upon  human  ordun^  and  by  long  pre- 
paration, rendering  it  odoriferous,  he  tcnos  it  »i- 
he*ia  ouUentalu,    Browm^^ 

Vfi  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T'  increafe  the  fteemiDg  sri/fir»  of  the  fkage. 

Renewed  by  orJun^i  fympathetic  force. 
Vigorous  he  fifes.  Pofe* 

(i.)  *  ORE.  ^./foTf  or^rot  Saxon ;  oer, Dutch, 
a  mi«e.]  t.  Metal  unrefined;  metal  yet  in  ks  fo& 
fitftatfc^ 

«.  -'  Round  about  bim  lay  on  every  fide, 
«  Gieat  heaps  nf  gold  that  never  woukl  foe  fpent; 
•  Of  Whkh  fome  were  rude  org  not  purify'd. 

Sfien/ir. 
-^They  would  have  brought  them  the  gold  ore 
aboard  their  fliips.    KaUigb.-^ 

lA  this  womb  was  hid  metailie  ore% 
TkewoHtof^lphur.  MlKlun, 

Who  have  laboured  more 
To  iearcb  the  treafures  of  the  Roman  ilore. 
Or  dip  in  QMcian  nines  for  purer  ore? 

Rofeommon, 
•— Qutck-filver  ore  of  this  mine  is  the  richeft>of  all 
ores  1  have  yet  feen,  for  ordinarily  it  contunstn 
it  hat^quick-filver,  And  in  two  parts  of  ore^  one 
part  of  quick- fihrer,  and  ibmetiroes  in  three  parts 
<»f  or&^  two  {tans  of  quick-lilver.  Brtyvtmr^ 
We  walk  in  tlreadis  on  £airy  land, 
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Where  golden  prt  lies  mixt  with  common  iaod. 

Ihjien. 
•Till  time  digetts  the  yet  iipperfea  ore.  Drjd. 
Thoieprpfottoder  regions  they  explore. 
Where  metals  ripen  in  vaft  cakes  of  ore.  Oartb, 
».  Metal.— 

Tbir  liquid  pr/iie  drain'd, 
,   Firft  his  own  tools.  MUun^ 

(»•)  One,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  compound  mi- 
neral, glebe,  earth,  ilooe,  or  other  fubftance, 
which  is  fudiciently  rich  io  metallic  particles  to 
be  worth  purification,  and  feparation  qf  the  me* 
tal  from  it,  whether  gold,  filver,  copper,  &c.  See 
Chemistry,  lndex\  Hetallukgy,  PartU  Se3, 
iv.  Pari  n.  and  III.  and  Mineralogy,  Part  I. 
Chap.  II.  Part  U.  Chap.  VII ;  and  Part  III.  Chap. 
IV.  alfo  the  various  metals,  in  their  order. 

(3.)  Ore,  in  geography,  a  river  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Puye  de  Dome* 

OREADES,  in  ancient  mythology,  nympbs  of 
the  mountains,  daughters  of  Jupiter,  or,  s»  othem 
fay,  of  Phoroneus  and  Hecate.  They  attended 
Diana  in  hunting,  See  Nvmph,  f  3. 
OREAS.  See  Capaa,  §  Vil.  N""  is. 
OREBRO,  or  Obsebro,  a  town  of  Sweden, 
capiul  of  Nercia,  at  the  W.  end.of  Lake  HieU 
mar.  The  caflle,  formerly  a  royal  refidence,  and 
fortified  by  Guftatus  h  is  feated  on  a  iinaU  ifland 
in  the  midple  of  the  town,  formed  by  two  branchen 
of  the  Swart.  It  has  two  churches,  a  gmmmar 
Ichool,  and  fn^nufadories  of  fire-arms,  cloth,  and 
ttpeftry  (  witb  a  harbour  on  lake  Uielmar,  which 
communicsies  with  the  Maler,  by  the  canal  of 
Arboga.  The  natives  carry  on  a  great  trade  with 
Stockholm*  in  ironi  vitriol,  red  paint,  &c.  and  arc 
fatted  for  ex4^  weights  and  meafures.  It  lies  95 
miles  SW.  of  Sloekholm.  Lon.  15. 1%.  E.  L^t.  co. 
IS.  N. 

(i.).OREBY  lius,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Wca* 
manltod,  ao  miles  N.  cf  Qpial, 

(1.^  Oscnr  Point*  a  cape  op  tb^N.  coaft  of 
the  ifie  of  Lewis*  Lon.  %.  5 1.  W.  of  Sdip.  Lat« 
jJ.  S3*  ^' 

ORECHOVITZ,  a  town  of  Earopean  Tnrlcey, 
in  Bulgaria,  28  miles  WSW.  of  Nicopoli. 

ORSDSOH,  a  river  of  Ruffia,  wbich  mnt  into 
the  Lugo,  30  miles  N.  of  Lugo. 

OREEUOUA*  one  of  the  Sahqwich  iflet.  It 
has  about  4000  inhabitants. 

.  OREGRUND.  a  iea  port  in  Sweden,  in  Up- 
land, on  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  built  in  1401  %  o^ 
pofite  the  tOe  of,  Ginfon,  60  miles  N.  of  Stock* 
holm.  It  WM  three  times  burnt  by  tba  RMfiiani* 
Lon«  z8.  ts*  B.  Lat.  6a  ao.  N. 
OREILLONS.  See  Mboicinb,  iMdtx. 
(i.)  OREL,  a  mounUtn  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment Qf  Droqoe,  near  Die. 

(s.)  Orel,  a  province  or  government  of  Ruf- 
fia, in  Bielgorod. 

(3.)  Orel,  the  capital  of- the  above  piovince, 
feated  on  the  Oka>  ^07  miles  SW.  by  8.  of-  Mof- 
cow.    Lon.  35*  10.  £.   Lat.  5a.  56.  N. 

(i.)  ORELLANA,  Francis,  the  firft  European, 
as  is  commonly  thought,  w^ho  difoovered  the  ri- 
ver of  the  Amazons.  In  1539,  ^  embarked  near 
Quito,  upqn  the  river  Cfljca,  which  farther  down 
taket  the  name  of  Napa*    from  this  he  fell  into 

another 
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anotfier  larger.river  I  and  leaving  bimfelf  entirely 
to  the  dtre^ion  of  the  current;  ne  arrived. at  Cape 
Nortb»  on  t^e  coaft-of  Guiana,,  after  failing  nearly 
2  goo  leagues*  Oreilana  pcriftied  ten  ydtrs  after, 
with  3  veitels  which  had  beep  intruded  to  him  in 
Spain,  without  being  able  to  And  again  the  mouth 
of  this  river.  In  failing  d,own.the  nver,  be  met  with 
feme  armed  wonnien^./igainit  whom  an  Indian  ca- 
cique  had  told  htm  to  be  on  h\i,  guard;  and  fie 
thence  named  it  the  river  o/tbe  jimazans, 

(».}  Oreltlana.    See  Amazon. 

(i.)  ORENBURG,  a  province  of  Rullia,  in  the 
government  of  Upha.  .     , 

(aO  Orenburg,  the  capitfit  of  the.  above  pro- 
vince, with  a  caftie,  built  in  1738,  on  the  Ural,  or 
Y<iik«  by  the  emprefs  Anne.  It  has  a  good  trade ; 
and  IB  180  miles  S.  of  Upha,  750  £.  by  S.  of  Mof- 
cow,  inii  971  S£.  qf  petcrfburg.  Lon.  sS  •  o.  £•  Lat. 
51.  46.  N. 

OKENSE,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  formerly 
called  Aqvicajldensis,  in  the  kingdom  of  GaH- 
cia,  with  a  biAiop's  fee.  .1^  is  famous  for  its  hot 
baths;  and  is  feated  at  tbe>sfoot  of  a. mountain, 
on  the  river  Min^o,  over  which  there  is  a  hand- 
fome  bridge  of  one  arch.  Lon.  7.  a7.  W.  Lat.  4%. 
J6.N.  ..     , 

OREOTRAGUS.    See  Capra,  §  VU.  N°  13. 

OR£S|  a  town  of  Sardinia^  10  miles  SSE.  of 
Oriftaj;ni. .' 

'OREiSA,  a  town  of  Lithuania  in  No^ogrodock. 

ORESMAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de* 
partment  of  the  Somme,  S  roile^  S.  of  Amiens. 

CRESTS,  a  people  of  ,£pirus.  Ijucon. 

ORESTES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  A- 
GAMEMNOM  and Clyte^nestra.  When  his  fa* 
ther  was  cruelly  murdered  by  Clytemneftra  and 
JEgisthus,  young  Orefte?  was  (aved  from  his 
mother's  dagger  by  his^^fifter  Eleflra,  called  by 
Honier  Taodiceat  who  priv;^tely  conveyed  bim  to 
the  boufe  of  Stropbius,  king  of  Phocis,  who  had 
married 'a  fifter  of  Agamemnon.  He  was  tenderly 
treated  by  Strophius,  who  educated  him  with  bis 
fon  Pvir/^Es.  The  two  ^oiing  princes  fooo  con- 
tra£te4  a.^iifioft  inviolable  friend  (hip.  When  .Oref- 
tes  cani^lx\f  age,  he  vifited  ^ycen$e,  and  avenged 
bis  fathers  death,  by  killing  his  mother  Clytem- 
neftra' and  her.  adulterer  JEgifthus.    After  this  he 


Clierfonefus,  always  facriliced  to  the  goddefs  aJf 
who  entered  his  country.  Oreftes  and  bis  friend 
were  therefore  both, doomed  to^be  facri6ce<^« 
Iphigenia,  Orcftes's  (iftef>  was  then  prieftefs  of 
Diana's  temple,,  and  it  washer  ofHce  to  immolate 
tbcfe  ftrangers.  The  intelligence  that  tthey  were 
Grecians  delayed  the  pre^rat ions,  and  Iphigenia 
was  anxious  to  learn  fomething  about  her  native 
country.  She  intenefted  herlelf  in  their  misfor- 
tunes, and  offered  to  fpare  the  life  of  one  of  them^ 
provided  he  would  convey  letters  to  Greece. 
This  was  a  difficult  trial ;  never  was  friendiYijp 
more  truly  difplayed,  according  to  Ovid,  dt  PontQ 

Irejubet  P^lades  carum.  moriturus  OreJIem  ^ 
Hie  negat  ;  inqu€  nticem  pugnat  uterque  mart. 
At  laft,  Py lades  yielded  to  the  intreaties  of  hit 
friend,  and  coniented  to  carry  the  letters  to  Greece. 
Thefe  were  addrefled  to  Oreflei^  himfelf,  and  led 
to  a  difcovery  of  the  connexion  of  the  prieftefs 
with  the  man  whcun  (he  Was  going  to  immoi;^e. 
Iphigenia,'  when  the  caufe  of  their  journey  bad 
been  explained,  refolved  to  fly  from  Cherfonefus 
with  them,  and  to  carry  away  the  ftatueof  Diana. 
Their  flight  was  difcovered,  and  Thoas  prepared 
to  purfue  them;  but  Minerva  interfered,  and  told 
him  that  all  had.  been  done  by  the  will  of  the 
gods.  Oreftes  came  to  Cappadocia  from  Cherfo- 
nefus, and  left  there  the  ftatue  of  Diana  at  Co- 
mauH.  After  this  Oreftes  reigi^ed  at  Argos  \  mar- 
ried Hermione  the  daughter  of  Menelaus*  -  and 
gave  his .  fifter  to  his  friend  Pyiades.  Hermione 
had  been  promifed  to  Oreftes,  but  Menelaus  h:id 
married  her  to  Neoptolemus  the  fon  of  Achilles, 
who  had  exerted  himfelf  fo  much  in  bis  caufe, 
during  the  Trojan  war.  Oreftes,  to  recover  her, 
afiaffinated  Neoptolemus.  According  to  Ovid's 
epiftle  of  Hermione  to  Oreftes,  fbe  had  always 
been  faithful  to  her  lirft  lover,  and  her  attachment 
was  increafed.  With  her  be  retired  to  bis  kin*- 
dom  of  Argos.  His  old  age  was  crowned  witb 
peace,  and  he  died  in  his  90th  year,' leaving  hts 
throne  to  his  fon  Tifameoes  by  Hermione ;  who 
was  3  years  after  expelled  by  the  Heraclidae.  ^  6ee 
HBRACLiDifi.  Oreftes  died  in  Aicadia,  by  the  bite 
of  a  ferpent ;  and  the  LaCedemoniane,  who  bad 
become  ]tds  fubje^s  at  the  death  of  Menelauf, 


was  acknowledged  king  of  •Mycense ;  but  being  '  were  direded  by  an  oracle,  to  bring  his  bones  to 


tormented  by  ^he.  Furies  for  his  parricide,  he  ex- 
,iled  himfelf  to  Argos,  where  Apollo  purified  him, 
and  he  was. acquitted  by  the  unanimous  decifion 
of  the  Areopagite^,  whom  Minerva  herfelf  infti- 
tuted  oti  this  occafion,  according  to  the  poet 
jQBfcbylus.  Paufanias  fays,  Oreftes  was  purified 
of  the  murder  at  Troezene,  where  fttll  was  feen.a 
large  ftooe  at  the  entrance  of  Diana's  temple,  upon 
wbicb  the  ceremonies  of  purification  had  been 
perforated.  There  was  alfo  a^  Megalapolis,  in 
Arcadia^  a  temple  dedicated  to  the  Furies,  near 
which  Oreftes  bit  .off  one  of  his  fingers  with  his 
teeth,  in  his  iniknity.  But  Euripides  fays,  that 
Oreftes,  after  the  murder,of  his  mother,  confulted 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  where  he  was  told, 
that  nothing  could  deliver  him  from  the  Furies,  if 
he  did  not  bring  into  Oreece  Diana's  ftatue,  from 
the  Taurica  Cherfonefus,  which,  as  was  believed, 
had  fallen  down  from  heaven.  Thoas,  king  of 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  If. 


Sparta ,  Tbey  wer^  fome  time  after  difcovered  at 
Tegea,  and  bib  ftature  appeared  to  be  feven  cu- 
bits, according  to  the  traditions  mentioned'  bv 
Herodotus  and  others.  The  friendfhlp  of  Oref- 
tes and  Pybdes  became  proverbial ;  and  the  two 
friends  received  divine  honoura  among  the  Scy- 
thiaosb 

OR£ST£UM,  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia,  fo 
named'  from  Oreftes^  1 8  mil^  from  Sparta. . . 

ORESTIDA,  a  country  of  Greece,  SW.of  Ma- 
cedonia, fo  named  by  the  Aibje^s  and  defcend- 
ants  of  Orbstbs„  who  fettled  in  it,  after. tbey 
were  expelled  from  Argos  by  the  Heraclidx. 
.  *  OREWEED.  >  «./    A  weed  either  grow- 

»  OREWOOD.  i  ing  upon  the  rocks  under 
high  water  mark,  or  broken  from  the. bottom  of 
the  fea.  by  rough  weather,  and  caft  upon  the  next 
ftiore  by  the  wind  andfloodb  6are<iv* 

ORFA,  a  confiderable  town  of  Afia«  ip  Diar^- 
R  r  r  beck, 
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beck,  pleaikntl^  (ituated,  and  well  fortified.     It 

•formerly  belonged  to  PerGa ;  but  is  now  in  the 

*Turki(h  (dominions,'  and  is  a  place  of  very  gobd 

•^rade.     It  has  a  ftately  caftle  (landing  on  a  hill, 

•which,  makes  a  great  (how  at  a  diftancew    They 

pretend  to  ihow  the  well  where  Rachel  watered 

her  fatlier's  camels  wheh  Jacob  met  her,  and  th^ 

call  it  Abraham**  tvbelU    It  Is  feated  on  the  £&- 

phrates,  83  miles  N£.  of  Aleppo,  and  100  SW.of 

-JDiarbekir.  Lon.  37.  45  E.  Lat.  36, 10.  N. 

'     ORFER,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Orkney,  on 

'the  S*  coaft  of  the  ifland  of  Pomoaa,  7  miles  SW. 

'of  Kirkwall.  Cruttwell 

*  ORFGILD. «./  The  reftitution  of  goods  or 
money  taken  away  by  a  thief  by  yiblence,  if  the 
robbery  was  committed  in  the  day-time.  Ainfw* 

ORFO,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Labadde. 

(t.)  ORFORD,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  88  miles 
from  London,  fituated-  between  two  channels, 
where  the  river  Ore,  after  having  joined  the  Aid, 
blls  into  the  fea.  It  was  once  a  large  popiiloiia 
town,  with  a  caftle  and  nunnery,  of  which  thefe 
are  ftill  fome  ruins;  The  towers  of  the  caftle 
and  its  church  are' a  fea  mark.'  The  town  was 
incorporated  by  Henry  lO.  has  a  mayor,  18  port- 
men,  li  chief -borgefles,  a  recorder,  a  town  clerk, 
&c.  It  fent  members  to  parliament  in  the  46th 
of  Edward  I.  and  ftill  fends  two.  By  the  with* 
drawing  c^  the  fea,  its  harbour,  formerly  its  chief 
advantage,  is  rendered  almoft  ufelefs.  It  is  18 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Ipfwich,  'and  88  NE.  pf  Lon- 
don. Lon.  I.  33.  £.  Lat.  51.  i^'.  N. 

(1.)  Orforo,  a  townihip  of  New  Hampftire, 
in  Grafton* county,  on  the  £.'  bank  of  the  Con* 
nedicut,  11  niifes  N.  of  Hanover.     ' 

(3.)  O&fORD  Ness,  a  cape' oif  England,  on  the 
SE.  coaft  of  Suftex,  with  a  lighthoufe.  Lon.'t. 
6.  E.  Lat.5».  4.  N. 

OROABRA,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Magadoxa. 

ORGAGKA,  Andrew,  an  leitCellent  Italian 
painter,  born  at  Florence  iii  I3a9*  In  his  youlli 
he  learned  fculpture ;  he  was' alio  a  poet  and  all 
architect.  ^He  had  a  fruitful  genius,  and  his  mao- 
ner  refembled  that  of  the  other  painters  of  bis 
time.  Moft  of  his  works  are  at  Ffhi.  The  moft 
admired  of  them  is  his  pjdlure  of  the  Laft  Judg- 
ment, in  whieh  he  painted  his  friends  among  the 
lilened»*ai\2  his  foes  in'  hell.    He  died  in  1389.   ' 

*  ORGAL;  ff.'f.  Lees  of  wine. 
1 1.)  ♦  ORGAN,  n.f,  [orgemt^  Fr. •fyu^^  Or.]  i. 

Naural  iuflfrument;  as  thetdhgW  i^  the  of^an  of 
%«ech,  the  lungs  of  refpiration.>^ 

When  he  thall  hear  (he  died  upon  his  words, 
The  ever  lovely  ^F/m  of  her  life    '  '^ 
Sbair  comrappareird  in  moreprectons  habit. 
Than  when  flid  Fiv'd  indeed.  Shak, 

—For  a  ijlean  and  or^tf»,  by  which  this  operative 
▼irtue  might  be  comioued,  God  appointed  the 
b'^ht  to  be  united.  ^Ratdgbi-^The  aptnefs  of  birds 
is  Qot  fo  hmch  in  tbd  conformity  of  the  orgaiu  of 
fpeech,  as  io  their  attention.  Bacon. 
Wit  aad  wftl 
Can  judge  and  cbtife,  without  the  body's  aid ; 
Tho*  on  fuch  objeds  they  are  working  ftill, 
As  thro'  the  body's  organs  are  conveyed.  Da'vies. 
fl.Aninftrufflenfof  muflc^cOD&ftiDg  of  pipes  fil- 
kd  with  wind,  and  of  ftops»  touched  by  the  hand. 
iOrgne^  Fr-l— A  prodigioaa  number  of  fingers 
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ing  upon  all  the  onan  pipes  fo  the  world, 
and  lifiaking  every  one  louhd  a  pattictilar  note. 

While  in  more  lengthened  i^otes  and  flow, 

The%leep  majeftick,  folemn  orgtuu  b!ow.  Pope. 

(1.)  Org  AW,  in  general,  is  an  inltniment  or  nu- 
chine,  defigned  for  the  prodb&ion.of  fome  certain 
ad^ion  or  operation ;  in  which  ienfe  the  mechanic 
powers,  machines,  and  even  the  veins,  .arteriei» 
tierves,  mufcles,  and  bones  of  the  human  body, 
may  be  called  organs* 

(3.)  OacAN,  m  mufic,  denotes'  the  lanreft  and 
moft  harmonious  of  all  wind  inftruments;  on 
which  account  it  is  called  »fy«««»,  the  organ^  tbe  m- 
Jtrtfmeni^  by  way  of  excellence ;  chiefly  ufed  for 
pifiying  a  thorough  bafs,  with  ail  its  accompani- 
ments. 

(4.)  Organs,  ancient,  accou|(ts  of.  That 
organs  are  the  invention  of  remote  aoti<^iit7  is  ge-< 
nerally  allowed;  but  the  particular  time  and  coan* 
try  in  which  the  discovery  was  made  are  uncertain. 
In  ancieqt  authors  tbefe  are  various  paflages  where 
mention  is  made  of  the  organ,  but  it  was  probably 
in  inftrument  very  different  from  thafwbich  now 
goes  by  this  name.  It  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  borrowed  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks, 
but  qo^  to  have  been  in  general  uie  till  the  8th 
cen.tury.  Vitruvius  defcribes  an  or^an  in  his  xoth 
book,  and  St  Jerome  mentions  one  with  la  pair 
Qf  l^llows,  which  might  be  heard  |ooo  paces,  or  a 
mile  off;  and  another  at  Jerulalem,  which  might  be 
heard  at  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  has  been  affinn- 
ed,  that,  in  f  ranee,  it  was  not  known  till  the  tinnie 
pf  Lewis  I.  A.  D.  8  '5,  when  an  Italian  prieft  taught 
th6  ufe  and  6onftruSion  of  it,  which  he  had  leam- 
.^  at  Conftantinople.  By  fome,  however,  it  has 
been  carried  as  far  back  as  Charlemagiie,  and  by 
others  as  far  as  Pepin. 

{5.)  Organs,  introduction  or,  into 
CHumcHBs.  Bcl^armine  iavs  that  the  ocgau  began 
to  be  uied  in  the  fennceot  the  church  about  660. 

an\mohius  tbink8|^  however,  that  this  happened 
ter  Sao,  in  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Pious.  The 
{earned  Binghaih,  in  \\\^Origines Saerst  affirms,  that 
organs  were  not  ufed  till  after  tbe  time  of  Thomai 
Aquinas,  and  he  adds  thefe  words.  **  Ocnr  church 
does  not  ufe  mufical  inftruments,  as  harps  aad 
pfalteries,  to  praife  pod  withal,  that  ibe  inay  not 
ieem  to  Judarze/'  Hehce  it  has  been  concluded^ 
by  the  learned  Gregory,  that  they  were  not  ufed  in 
churches  in  l^is  time,  about  A.  D.  X150.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  the  teftimony  of  Gervas  the 
monk  of  Canterbury,  who  floiiriftied  A.  D.  iaoo» 
that  organs  were  introduced  upwards  of  100  yeari 
even  before  that  time.  If  Gervas's  authority  be  held 
good,  it  will  give  countenance  to  a  pretty  general 
opinion,  that  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  ]^ngland, 
they  became  freouent  about  the  loth  ceotuiy.  See 
Music,  §  43.  But  it  is  certain,  that  the  ufe  pf 
the  organ  was  verv  common  in  the  latter  ages  of 
the  church,  and  tuc  propriety  of  it  was  undifpn- 
ted.  In  the  17th  centtn-y,  however,  during  the 
civil  wars,  organs  were  rcmoveii  from  the  churches 
in  England  •,  and  fo  generally  reprobated,  that, 
at  the  Reft  oration,  there  could  fcarce  be  found 
either  organifls,  organ  builders,  or  fingers.  Organs 
have  never  yet  been  ufed  in  tbe  eftablifhment  of 
Scotland  fince  it  became  Preibytertan ;  but  they 

are 
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are  ufed  in  Holland,  where  tha{  form  of  church 
governinent  alfo  obtains. 

(6.)  OrCars,  EtM arkably  large.  The  or- 
gant  ID  Germany  (fays  DrBurneyVin  inagnitude, 
.and  the  organifts  in  abilities,  feem  qnriralled  in 
any  other  paii  of  £tJrbpej  partictilarTy  id  the  ufe 
of  {^edahs.  In  Marpurg's  JE^^/,  vol.  ni.  there  is 
aminihe  account  of  a  variety  of  organs  in  Ger- 
niapy ;  or  alt  which  the  longeft  pipe  of  the  manu- 
aJs  is  i6  feet  long,  arid  of  the  petals  3a/  One  oif 
the  Jai^eft  oigan»  in  Germany  is  at  CJofliz  ib 
Upper  Laiatfa«  The  uhcommon  merit"  of  Handel 
as  an  organift  is  well  known.  The  organ  in  the 
cathedral  church  at  Ulm  ip  Germany  is  93  feef 
hfg^h  and  iS  bro^d;  its  largeft  pipe  is  13  incTiesdi* 
^mtievf  and  it  hai  x6  pafr  of  bellows. 

.     {7.)    OkCAKi    THi   CHORCHj^   COnfitts    of  tWO 

P^rts^  the  main'^lKkly,  called  the  great  ors^n  ;  and 
the  pofilive  or  Utt/e  organs  whic|i  forms  a  (mail 
cafe  or  bu^y  com moniy  placed  before  the  great 
organ.   The  fize  of  ^n  organ  is  generally  exprefled 
by  the  leiigth  of  its  largeA.pipe;  thus' they  fay; 
an  o^an  of  ,r,  t6»  3a  feet,  &c.    The  feyeral  parta 
of  the  xhurch  organ  are  as  follow,    UIH,  Plate 
CCL^n:  Jign  z.  is  the  found-board:  which  is 
conipo&d  of  two  parts,  the  upper  board  or  covet 
HHHi*anld  the  under  boar4  ^h  which  is  mucl^ 
thick/er  than  the  others  each  of  tbefe  confifts  of 
feveral  Dlanks  laid  wivh  their  edges  to  each  others 
and  jpUed  very  clofe  together,    {n  the  under  fid<^ 
of  the  lower  board  there  are  made  fcyeril  jchao- 
Dels,  which  rurt  in  the  direaion  LL,  MM,  kc^ 
and  are  liootinued  as  far  as  there  are  Hops  in  the* 
organ,  and  come  alinofl  to  the  edge  I!K.    Ttef^ 
channels  are  covered  over  very  clofe  with  parclt^ 
medt  or  leather  all  the  way,  except  a  hbfe  that  is 
commonly  at  the'fore  end  next  HK;  upon  which 
a  vaive  or  puff,  is  placed.    Thefe  ohaiinefs  are  call- 
ed pdrtUioms.  '  Whai  this  valve  or  flap  is  Ihut,.  it 
keeps  out  the  air,  apd  admits  it  when  open.    On 
the  upper  fide  of  the  lower  board  there  are  like- 
wife  cui  feveral  broad  fqiiare  channels,  lyinjg  crofs 
the  fbflber,  but  not  fo  deep  as  tp  ;-eacn  them ;' 
thefe  Ik  in  the  direaion  LN,  PQ,  &c.    7*0  fit 
thefe  channels,  there  are  the  fame  number  of 
woodeti  niders  or  regiftera /,/,/,  fi^c.  funiimg  the 
whole  length;  and  thefe  may  be  drawn  out  or 
thrult  in  at  pleafure.    The  number  of  thefe  is  the 
fame  as  thit  of  the  flops  in  t^e  organ.    IKKK  is 
the  wind  cheft;  which  is  a  fquarc  box  fitterf  clofe 
to  the  under  Gde  of  the  lower  board,  and  naade 
air-tight,  fo  that  no  air  can  get  out  but  what  goes 
through  the  valves  along  the  partiti9n8.    VV  ar< 
the  vahrei  or  puffs  which  open  into  the  wind-cheft ; 
they  are  z\\  incloled  in  i<,  and  may  be  placed  in  any 
part  of  It,  as  bccafion  ihall  require.    One  of  thefe 
valrea,  with  the  fpring  that  (huts  ii/  and(  the  wire 
that  opens  it,  is  reprefented  by&.  a.    C,  D,  E,  F, 
Sec.   are  keys' on  which  the  fingers  are  placed 
when  the  organ  is  played :  thefe  keys  lie  over  the 
horizontal  bar  of  wood  W,  in  wbich  are  ftuck  an 
ufual  number  of  wire-pins  », «,  on  which  keys 
be  fixed  j  and  the  keys  move  up  and  down  on  the 
ear,  aB  on  a  centre.    There  is  another  bar,  againd 
which  the  keys  fall  when  put  down,  and  which  is 
here    marked  3:  on  this  alfo  are  feveral  wires, 
vhich  go  through  the  kevs  to  guide  them  5  and 
on  thi«  bar  a  lift  is  fattened  to  hinder  the  keys  from 
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knocking  againft  the  wood.'   The  kt^s  arp  mad^ 
-to  communicate  with  the  valves  fevefaf  ways,  d? 
we  (hall  now  defcribe.    Firft  j,  j,  j,  are  the  'key- 
rollers,  moving  on  the  pivots  /,  t :  thefe  rollers 
lie  horizontally, .  one  above  another,  aD4  are  of 
fuch  a  length  as  to  reach  from  the  valxe  to  thp 
key ;  a,  a, «,  are  arms  or  levers  fixed  to  the  key- 
rollers:  w,  <&,  the  valve  wires  fixed  ta'tbe  arms 
Of  ai  and  to  the  iralves  V,  and  go  through  the 
hblee  Jb,lt,  in  the  t>ottom  of  the  wind-cheft ;  b^pii, 
are  liXewife  arms  fix^d  to  the  key-rollers: 4^^^ 
the  key-wires,  fixed  to  the  arms  b,  b^  and  ^  to  thf 
keys  Cy  D,  E.    When  the  end  of  any  one  ^  U^ 
keys  C,  D,  E,  is  put  down,  it  pulls  down  the 
arm  ^,  by  the  wire  d^  wliich  turns  about  the  rol- 
ler /  with  the  arm  a^  that  pulls  down  the  wire  «w, 
which  opens  the  valve  that  is  ihut  by  thti  fprh/g  as 
foon  as  the  prefliire  is  taken  oflf  the  key..    Ip  this 
conftrudion  there  muft  be. a  worm  fpring  faftened 
\Xk  the  key,  and  to  the.bar  W  on  the  further  fide, 
to  keep  down  the  end^  of  the  tey.   Another  n^e- 
thod  of  opening  the  valves  is  thus:  */,  *>,  are  " 
flender  levers,  moveable' on  the  centres  i,  i ;  5  4C| 
5  ;r,  are  wires  going  from  the  further  ends  of  tjh^ 
keys  to  the  ends  «  of  the  levers ;  ^  V,  3^  V,  are  a. 
th'er  wires,  reachiojg;  troni  the  ends  tf  ot  the  levers, 
through  the  boles  A,,  to  the  valves  V.  So  th^t  pjit^ 
tujg  down  the  key,  C,  D,  &c.  raifes  the,  end  5^ 
which  thrufts  up  the  end  x  of  the  lever,  by  th«r 
wire  5  X :  this  depress  the  end  y  of  the  lever,^ 
which  pulls  down  the  wire  y  V,  and  opens  the 
valve  V.    A  3d  way  of  opening  the  valves  is  thi^;^ 
At  the  end  of  the  key  ^,  is  a  lever  8,  9,  moving- 
iXthe  centre  7.    This  pa*a(^es,  with  the  key,  j^ 
compound  lever.    From  the  end  9,  a  wire  goes 
to  the  valve.    Now  the  putting  down  the  end  ^ 
of  the  key,  raifes  the  end  8,  which  deprefles  the 
end  9  of  the  lever,  8,  9,  pulls  down  the  wire,  and, 
opens  the  valve.    There  is  only  one  of  thefe  in  the, 
plate,  and  but  ia  few  of  the  others,  to  aypid  con- 
fufion.    R,  R,  are  the  rollers,  to  move. the  Aiders, 
by  help  of  the  arms  ^/,  c/,  which  are  fixed  hori-. 
zontally  in  thefe  rollers:  ke^kt^  are  alfo  levers  ' 
flexed  in  the  rollers;  /*,  /^,.are  the  handles,  which 
lie  horizontally,  and  pafs  through  the  holes //^ 
they  are  fattened  to  the  lever  i*,  being  4noveab^  . 
about  a  joint  at  t.    Any  handle  //,  being  drawn 
out,  pulls  ^e  end  e  towards  /,  which  turns  about 
R  ifc  along  with  the  arip  cf;  and  the  end/ pulls 
out  the  nider/^;.and  when  ^  is  ihruft  in,  the 
arm  c/likewile  thriifts  in  the  flider/^.    Upon  the 
feveral  rows  of  h9les  which  appear  on  t^etopof 
the  upper  boa«;d,  tliere  are  fet  up  an  equal  num* 
her  of  rows  of  jppes.  '  The  pipes  of  an  organ, 
are  of  two  kinds*;  th^  one  has  a  mouth  like  a 
flute,  the   other'  with  reeds.    The   firft,  called> 
fipts  of  mutatlwh  confift,  (i.)  of  a  foot  AABB.- 
U5y.  3.),  which  is  a  hollow  cone,  which  receives 
the  wind  that  is  to  fouad  thepipe;.  j[a.)  To  this^ 
foot  is  fattened  the  body  of  the  pipe  BBDD.    Be- 
tween  the  foot  and  the  body  of  the  pipe  is  a  dia-. 
phragm  or  partit!9n  ££F,  th^t  has  a  long  hut  nar- , 
row  aperture  by  which  the  wind  comes  out ;  over 
this  aperture  is  the  mouth  BBC,  whufe  upper 
lip  C,  being  level,  ctts  the  wind  as  it  comes  out. 
The  pipes  are  of  pewter,  of  lead  m^xed  with.;i 
twelfth  part  of  tin,  and  of  wood.    Thofe  of  pew- 
ter are  always  open  at  their  extremities;  their  di- 
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liameter  18  very  fmall,  and  their  found  very. clear 
and  flirill.  Thofe  of  lead  mixed  with  tin  are  lar- 
jBper;  the  ihorteft  are  open,  the  longeft  quite  flop- 
ped ;  thofe  of  a  mean  fize  are  partly  flopped,  and 
iiave  befides  a  little  ear  on  each  fide  the  mouth,  to 
be  drawn  clofer  or  fet  further  afnnder,  io  order 
to  raife  or  tower  the  found.  The  wooden  pipes 
are  fqttare,  and  their  extremity  is  flopped  with  a 
valve  or  tampion  of  leather.  The  found  of  the 
-wooden  and  leaden  pipes  is  very  foft ;  thfc  Istrrt 
ones  ffcpptd  are  commonly  of  wood,  the  fmall 
jnes  of  lead.  The  longeft  pipes  give  the  graveft 
found,  and  the  fhorttft  the  moft  acute;  their 
lengths  and  widths  are  determined  by  a  fixed  pro: 
portion  to  their  founds;  and  their  divifions  are 
re^^ulated  by  a  rule,  which  is  called  the  dmpafotu 
The  longeft  has  commonly  x6Teet ;  but  in  vtry 
targe  organs  it  has  3a  feet.  The  pedal  tubes  are 
always  open,  though  made  bf  wood  and  of  lead. 

^i^^V^V'^^*^  l"y  open  PPe  founds,  when  its     ,.^.»  -.... ,, ^„..  .„ ,  -,.-> 

anbtoth  IS  flopped  it  will  found  an  oAave  lower;  ?ng,  which  occafions  a  continual  Matt  thtough 
.and  a  pipe  t>f  twice  its  capacity  will  likewife  port:vent.  In  chamber-organs'tliere  is'but 
ibund  an  octave  lower.     *         •  -• 


^    ^.,,  „„,  A'reed.pipeconfiflsofa 

fool  AABB  {Jig,  4.),  ttiat  carries  the  wind  into 
Ihe  (hallot  or  reed  CD,' which iS  a  hollow  demi: 
xylhider,  foted  at  its  extremity  D,  rntoti-fort  of 
mould,  by  a  wooden  tampion  G. '  The  fhallot  is 
-covered  with  a  plate  of  copper  KKLL, 'fitted *at 
its  extremity  II,  into  the  mould,  by  the  fame 
^ooden  tampion.  Its  othefextretnity  KK  is  at 
liberty :  fo  that  the  air  eirtering  the  fhallot  makes 
•It  tremble  or  fhaire  againfl  the  reed ;  and  the  Ion- 
%tT  tliat  pan  of  i^e  tongue  IL,  which  is  at  libera 
ty,  IS  made,  the  dceperis  the  found.  The  mould 
If,  thJit  ferves  to  fix  the  fhallot  or  reed,  the 
tongue,  tampion,  &c.  fervi^s  alfo  to  flop  the  foot 
^f  the  pipe,  and  make  the  wind  go  out  wholly  at 
the  reed.  Laflly,  in  the  taould  is  foldered  the 
tubtp  HH,  whoff  inward  'dpiining  is  a  continuation 
of  that  of  the  reed :  the  tOrm  of  this  tube  is  dif- 
iereni  m  diflFerettt  ranks  of  pipes.  The  degree  of 
acutenefs  or  gravity  in  the  Found  erf  a  reed  pipe, 
depends  on  the  length  irf  the  tongue,  and  that  of 
the  pipe  CK,  taken  frorottie  extremity  of  the 
ihallot  to  the  extremity  tyffhe«tube.  The  qnin- 
tily  or  intention  of  the  fburtrf  depends  on  thfe 
'iWidth  of  the  reed,  the  tongue,  and  the  tube;  as 
alfo  on  the  thicknefs  of  the  tongue ;  the  figure  of 
the  lube,  and  the  quantity  of  wind.  To  diverfify 
the  founds  of  the  pipes,  a  valve  is  added  to  the 
port-vent,  which  makes  the  wind  go  out  in  fits  or 
,4hakes.  in  *fig.  i.  X  reprefents  a  flute-pipe  of 
wood,  Z  a  flute  pipe -of  metal,  Y  a  trumpetpipc 
.«f  metai,  TMe  pipes,  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
jng,  pafs  through  holes  made  ia  boards,' placed 
upon  the  upper  board.  The  pipes  are  mado  to 
communicate  with  the  wind-cheft  in  the  following 
.manner:  There  are  holes  bored  that  go  through 
the  upper  ai'd  lower  boards,  and  through  the 
Aider,  (when  k  is  drawn  out ,  into  the  partition 
below ;  fo  that  airy  pipes  placed  upon  thofe  holes 
-will  then  communicate  Wrth  the  partition,  which 
by  Its  vaWe  communicatee  with  the  wind-chefl. 
But  when  the  flider  is  thnift  in,  its  holes  do  not 
anfwer  to  thofe  in  the  upper  and  lower  boards  ; 
(therefore,  the  communication  is  flopped,  fo  that 
.no  wind  can  get  to  the  pipe.  To  every  large  or- 
^n  there  muft  be  at  leafl  two  pair  of  bellows, 


whi<;h  are  marked  io^.i.^  by  TU,  TU.  O,  0, 
are  the  bandies;  moving  upon  1  the  aiis  n  11,11 «. 
Each  of  theie  bellows  confift  of  two  boards,  the 
lowefl'Of  which,i8,immo\eabIe;  ,and  in  this  there 
IS  a  valve  r^  opening  inwardly  aqd  ^  tube  leading 
to  it,  C2\\c^y^p  convening, tube,^  There  is  alfo  a 
hole  in  this  ur^er  bojard,  from  whici)  a  tube 'leads 
to  Ihe  port-vept*,>:t^ic.^i..i^  ^  fquare.tybe  madLed 
4,  rifing  npward,,and  infertf^.into  the  iji^der  fide 
oJF  the  wind-chelt  ai  a.  In, the  tube.  leading  to 
the  port-Vent,  there  is  a  valve  that  opens  towardi 
the  port  vent,  and  fufl'er?  the  air  to  go  up. the 
port- vent,  but  not  to  return.  Now  the  handk  0 
oeing  pulled  down,  raifes  the  upper  board  T,  aod 
the  air  enters  througli  the  valve  r  ;  and  vhen  the 
handle  is  let  go,  the  weight  of  the  upper  board, 
which  carries  3  or  4  lb.  to  every^l<juare  foot,  ccn- 
titiually  defcending,  drives  Ihe  air  tbroiigh  the 
port-vent  to  the.  fou iid- board:'  and'  as  ihe  bcllowi 
work  alternately,  one  pair  is  conftantfy  defcend- 
vbicb  occafions  a  continhal  blaft  thsough  the 
port: vent.  In  chamber;  organs '  tliere  is'  but  cnc 
pair  of  bellows;  but  they  are  formed  of  three 
boards,  in  the  manner  of  a  fttiitfi  s  Wlows,  and 
fo  hive  a  fcontinual  blaft.  All  the*  internal  ftruc- 
tdretrf  the  organ  is  concealed  fr6m  the  fight  by 
the  frotit  of  the  inflrument,  which 'flands  upon  the 
bart  between  the  numbers  3  and  6  ('^.  r.)  In 
every  dr^an  the  numWr  of  partitions  LL,'  MM, 
itc,  there  are  in  the  found-board  {Jig,  i.).that  of 
the  valves  VV,  that  of  the  rpllers  xj,  or  of  the  le- 
vers .vf- or  89  and  their  wires,  and  tKat  pf  the 
keys  ABC,  &c.  mufl  be  always  equal.  l<arge  or- 
gans have  'comnionly  4  or  5  fets  of  keys,  befides 
thofe  that  belong  to  the  pefdals  or  large  pipes, 
the'  Hops  of  which  are  played  by  Hie  ftet ;  faid  to 
be  the  invention  of  Bemhard,  a  Qerman,  about 
A.  D.  Z400.  Thefe  command  certain  pipes, 
which,  to  ^ncreafe  the  harmony,  are  turned  be- 
low the  diapafon.  The  keys  of  an  organ  are  ufu- 
ally  divided  into  four  octaves ;  which  are,  the  firft 
fUb-o6lave,  fecond  fub-odave,  middle  odave,  and 
firfl  odave.* '  Each  odave  is  divided  into  1%  ftops 
or  frets,  of  which  7  are  black  and  5  white  \  the 
former  mark  the  natural  notes,  and  the  latter  the 
artificial  notes,  that  is,  flats  and  fharps.  The 
number  of  keys,  therefore,  when  there  are  4  oc- 
taves, mufl  be  48.  SonA*  organifis  add  one  or 
more  ftops  to  the  firft  and  fecond  fub-o^taveSi 
The  pedals  have  1  or  3  octaves,  at  the  optioD  of 
the  organift;  fo  that  the  number  of  ftops  is  inde- 
terminate. The  keys  are  placed  between  GG^ 
{fig.  tX  but  the  figure  could  not  contain  them 
all.  There  are  alfo  as  many  bandies  /,  /,  &c. 
rollers  RR,  &c.  fliders/,/,  &c.  as  there  are  flops 
upon  the  organ ;  and  it  muft  be  obferved,  that 
between  the  Aiders  /,  /,  &c.  there  arc  as  many 
Aiders  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  fame  number 
of  handles  and  rollers,  and  other  rows  of  pipes 
placed  between  LN,  PQ,  which  could  not  be 
ezpreffed  in  the  figure.  The  le^ft  pipes  and  par- 
titions are  placed  toward  the  middle  of  the  or- 
gan, and  the  greateft  on  the  out  fide.  The  flops 
of  an  organ  have  various  denominations,  accord- 
ing to  the  founds  they  are  to  produce ;  fome  of 
which  are  diapafon,  principal,  fifteenth,  twelfth, 
tcarce,  cornet,  trumpet,  French  horn,  vox  huma- 
na,  fiute,  baffoon,  cremona,  &c.  The  foreign  or- 
gans 
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Itanst  efpecially  thofe  of  'Germanvy  bave  many 
more:  particularly  that  in  the  abbey  church  of 
Weii>garten»a  town  in  the  upper  Palatinate,  which 
has  66.'^op89  and  contains  no  fewer  than  6666 
pipes.     The  organ  at  Uaerlem  ia  faid  to  have  60 
IlopSt  many  of  them  but  little  known  to  the  Eng- 
Itfli  workmen,  and  diftinguifhed  by  names  that 
ezprefs  the  found  which  they  produce.    When 
this  magnificent  inftrument  is  played,  the  handle 
O  of  the  bellows  ia  firil  put  down,  which  raifes 
the  upper  board  T,  and.  gives  room  for  the  air 
to  enter  by  the  valve  r.    Then  the  other  handle 
O  is  put  down:  in  the  mean  time  the  board  Ty 
belonging  to  the  firft   handle^  defcending,  and 
Ihntting  the  valve  r,  drives  the  air  through  the 
other  .valve,  up  the  port-vent,  and  into  the  wind- 
cheft.    Then  drawing  out  any  handle,  as  that  of 
the  fiute-ftqp  p  1%  which  draws  out  the  flider/f ^ 
all  the  pipes  in  the  fet  LN  are  ready  to  play,  as 
foon  as  the  keys  C/D,  £,  &c.  are  put  down: 
therefore,  if  the  key  D  be  put  down,  it  opens  the 
correfponding  yalve  m  V,  through  which  the  air 
enters  into  the  pipe  X,  and  makes  it  found.    In 
the  fame  manner  any  other  pipe  in  the  fet  LN. 
will  found  when  its  key  is  put  ilown ;  but  •  no 
pipe,  in  any  other  fet,  will  found  tiU  the  Aider 
be  drawn  out  by  its  correfpondine  handle.    A- 
roong  the  modem  improvements  of  the  organ,  the 
moft  remarkable  are  the  fwell  and  the  tremblant : 
the  former^  invented  by  an  Englifli  artift,  confifts 
in  a  number  of  pipes  placed  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  iuftruuient,  and  inclofed  in  a  kind  of  box, 
which,  being  gradually  opened  by  the  preflure  of 
the  foot,  increafes  the  (pund  as  the  wind  does 
the  found  of  a  peal  of  bells,  or  fupprelTes  it  in 
like  manner  by  the  contrary  adion.    The  trem- 
blant is  a  contrivance  by  means  of  a  valve  in  the 
port-vent  or  pailage  from  the  wiod-cheft,  to 
check  the  win^,  and  admit  it  only  by  ftarts;  fo 
that  the  notes  feem  to.ftammer,  and  the  whole  in- 
itrument  to  fob,  in  a  manner  very  offenGve  to  the 
ear.     There  is  a  tremblant  in  the  organ  at  the 
German  chapel  in  the  Savoy.    See  Hawkio's  Bif' 
tory  o/MufiCf  and  Burney. 

(8.)  Organ,^  the  Hydraulic,  denotes  a  mu- 
fical  machine  that  plays  by  water  inftead  of  wind. 
Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  in  Italy,  in  the  grottos 
of  vineyards.  Ctefebes  of  Alexandria,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  is  faid  to  have 
invented  organs  that  played  by  comprefling  the 
air  with  water,  as  is  ftill  pradtifed.  Alchimedes 
and  Vttruvius  have  left  us  defcriptions  of  the  hy- 
draulic organ.  In  the  cabinet  ef  Queen  Chriilina 
18  a  beautiful  and  large  medallion  of  Valentinian, 
on  the  reverfe  whereof  is  feen  one  of  thefe  hy- 
draulic organs ;  with  two  men,  one  on  the  ri^t, 
the  other  on  the  left,  feeming  to  pump  the  water 
which  plays  it,  and  to  liften  to  its  found,  it  has 
only  S  pipes,  placed  on  a  round  pedeftal.  The 
inicription  is  placeas  petri. 

ORGANA.    See  Orgagna. 

ORGANDA,  a  town  of  Ceylon,  5  miles  from 
Appoola-Pitty,  where  a  party  of  the  Candians, 
(the  remains  of  the  grand  army,  that  was  com- 
pletely  routed  by  the  Britifti  at  Hangwelle,  on  the 
6th  Sept.  1803,)  were,  after  a  moft  obftinate  re- 
finance, and  ^reat  (laughter,  defeated  and  put  to 


flight,  by  a  detachment  of  Brttiih  troops  under 
Captain  Pollock,  on  the  lath  of  Sept.  1803. 

ORGANFORD,  a  village  of  DorfetHiire,  near 
Poole,  remarkable  for  the  great  <)uantity  oi^rgan^ 
or  penny-royal  produced  in  its.  neighbourhood.' 

ORGANGA,  a  town  -of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
18  miles  N.  of  Solfona. 

*  ORGANICAL.  Orgahick,  adj.  [frganrquet 
Fr*  organietUt  Lat.}  i.  Confifting  of  various  parts 
co-operating  with  each  other.—     ^ 

He  rends  the  air,  and  breaks  the  hymnicknotea 

In  birds,  heav'nschoriilers,  orgeniek  throats. 

Donne* 
He  with  ferpent  tongue 

Organiekf  or  impulfe  of  vocal  air,  \  - 

His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began.  Msftom. 
-*-The  crgtmieaiAnt^we  of  human  bodies,  where- 
by they  live  and  move,  aiid'  are  vitally  informed  ' 
by  the  foul,  is  the  workmanftiip  of  a  moft  i^ife, 
powerful,  and  beneficent  being.  Bcnthy,  9.  lu- 
ftrumental  $  a^ing  as  inftruments  of  nature  or  • 
art,  to  a  certain  end. — Read  with  them  thole  or% 
ganick  arts  wbich  enable  men  to  difcourfe  irad 
write  peiipicaouBy.  Milton*  3*  Refpeamg  or- 
gfan8r--Sbe  could  not  product  a  monftev  of  any 
thing-  that  hath  more*  vital*  and  organicai  parts 
than  a  rock  of  marble.  16iy.— They,  who  watrt 
the  fenfe  of  hearing,  arcf  by  confequence  depi-ived 
of  fpeech,  not  by  any  iimnediate  organieal  indif- 
pofition,  but  for  vrant  of  difcipKne.  Holder, 

*  ORGANICALLY,  adv.  Jfrom  organieaL]  By 
means  of 'organs  or  inftruments;  by  organical  dif- 
pofition  of  parts. — All  ftones,  metals,  and  mine- 
rals, are  real  vegetables ;  that  is,  grow  organicdUy 
frbm  feeds,  as  well  as  plants.  Loeke.    .       ' 

»  ORGANICALNESS.  »./.  [from  orgdmeaL\ 
State  of  being  organical. 

*  ORGANI8MU  n.  f.  Ifrom  9rgan.'\  Orgaaical 
ftrudure. — How  admirable  is  the  natural  ftrudure 
or  orgamfm  of  bodies.  Grew* 

*  ORGANIST,  «.y.  [organtftei  French ;  from 
organ*\   One  who  plays  on  the  oiigan.-^An  or^-  - 
mfi  ferves  that  office  in  a  publick  choir.  Boyle.  ' 

»  ORGANIZATION.  «./.  [from  organize.'] 
Gonftni^ion  in  which  the  parts  are  fo  difpofed  as 
to  be  fubiervient  to  each  other.— Every  man's  fen- 
fes  differ  as  much  from  others  in  their  figure,  co- 
lour, fite,  and  infinite  other  peculiarities  in  the 
organizationt  as  any  one  man's  can  from  itfelf. 
Glanville.'—Thit  being  then  one  plant,  which  has  ' 
fucb  an  organization  of  parts  in  one  coherent  bo- 
dy, partaking  of  one  common  life,  it  continues 
to  be  the  fame  plant,  though  that  life  be  commu- 
nicated to  new  particles  of  matter,  in  a  like  con- 
tinued organization.  Locke. 

*  To  ORGANIZE,  v.  a.  [orgamfer^^  Fr.  from 
organ."]  To  conftrud  fo  as  that  one  part  co-ope- 
rates with  another:  to  form  organically. — The 
foul  doth  orgamze  the  body.  Hooker.-^A  genial 
and  cberiihfng  heat  fo  ads  upon  the  fit  and  obfe- 
quious. matter  wherein  it  was  harboured,  as  to 
organize  and  falhion  that  difpofed  matter  accord- 
ing to  the  exigencies  of  its  own  nature.  Bojle. — 
Thofe  nobler  faculties  in  the  mind,  matter  orga^ 
nized  could  never  produce.  Ray. — The  identity  of 
the  fame  man  confi|ts  in  a  participation  of  the 
fame  continued  life,  fa|y  conftantly  fleeting  particles 
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m  TucoefiiOD  vitJiJ|r  united  totho  falne  or^djittMf 
body,  hf^ke^ 

OftGAN-LKKG;   See  Orobis.' 

,  *  O&G  AM  fcoPT., «. /.  Or;? *if  and  /^.]  The  loftJ 
wbefe  the  organs  (kand.'— Five  young  ladies,  of  no» 
fmall  fame  for  thd^  giseat  feveritf  of  maoners, 
would  go  nowhere  wich  their  lovers  but^  to  an 
org'*nkfi  in  a  church*  Tatkr. 

*  ORGANPIPE,  ir./.  [or^flu  and  ^i^^3  The 
pipe  of  a  muiical  organ. — 

;  .  The  thiioden  • 

Tlial  de«p  end  dreadful  or^M^^  pronounced 

The  name  of  Profper.  Shak. 

(i.>*  ORGAWY*  «./.  [tfriirtfiwiwj  Latin.]  An 
herb.  Ainfimrth     ~~ 

(»•)  Oroany     See  Origanum* 

Sodden  vehemence.— This  ruptore  of  *  the  .lungs» 
atkioonfequenlfpijttingofblQodtUfnallyanfesfrom' 
*ati^rgti/mr  or  im moderate  motioil  of  the  blood.' 
BhuJkm0rrr-Bj  mem9  of  the  curtous-  lodgment 
and  inoiculMion  of  the  andifery  nerves,  the 
w^9fmt  of  the^fpirits  ibould  be  alht^.  -  Dtrh. 

(ft.)  OftGAssl't  in  medieioes  denotes  violence  or 
tuifefceney  {fvom  •^mu,  /o  Aiu^v^ntl  is  ufed. 
for  ccfticy  or  impetuous  denre  of  'coititxly'  occa« 
fieaed  by  a  tui^:enoy  of  the  femrnal  veifUs^  which 
are  no  •  longer  able  to  reftrain  «t betr  contents.  The 
anctenta  alfo  extend  orgaftn  to  the  other  hainotirs«> 
and  even  escreoients,^  which  being  •aeramnkited, 
demand  excretion.  Qmncyufes'  orgtfin  for  an 
iaq>etttOOS  or  too  quick  motion  of  the  blood  or* 
ipirits;  wberebr  the  muftles  are  diftended  with 
an  uncemflKM  rorce. 

ORGAZ,  a  town  of  Spam,  in  New  CUftile, 
with  a  fort)  15  mites  -  S.  of  iTolMo.  Loit.  «3 .  %%. 
W.    La^.39.  36.  N. 

ORGfi,  a  river  of  France,  which  rufls  intty'  the 
Seihe,  30  mtlesS*  of  Pans. 

«  ORGEIS.  «./.  A  fea-filb,  calidd  likewfie  or«- 
GAJiJri^»o«  B<»th  feem  ^  ferruptidn  of  the  Of  ftifey 
liog«  as  being  taken  bo  the  Orkney  eoaH.*  Ainfi 

ORGELET,  a  town  of  Franut^  in  the  dep;  of 
the  Jura,  7  mtiea  S.  of  Lons,  ai«d  ^o  S.  of  P<ifi|;ny. 

ORGERESf  a  town  of  Fhuioe^  in  th^de(y.  of 
Eure  and  Loire;  nine  mtlft'SW.  of^Janville. 

QRGETOA1X*  a  chief  man  amon^  the  Hd- 
vetii,  while  J»  Csefan  was  in -Ganii^.  Hvcofrfpired' 
againft  the  Romaal,.-.  and  when  accuied,  killed 
himfelf.  CmJ. 

(x.)  ORGIA,  feafts-and  iacvifices  In  honoorof 
Baccbnsyheld  every  3d  year,  and  chiefly  celebrated 
byrwiid  diftraded  women,  xMs^  Btuths.  The 
chief  folemnities  were  pcrforawd '  in  the  night, 
to  Goncealf  perhaps,  their  fliocking  impurities ; ' 
and  a  moootain  was  •  genet&Ky  chofen  as  the 
place  of  celebration.  They  were  inftitoted  by 
Orj^eus}  and  from  him  are  fometimes  called 
Orphica.  Authors -are  not  agreed  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the   word  v>  but  from  the  iVantic 


)  d  ft   f 

Solemn  td  thefhininj^ritefir 
Of  thefsiry  princ^  and  knights,' 
While  the  moon  their  b^nu  lighti.    '  Bm  Jonf, 

8 he- feign 'd  nodurnstl  orgies.  Drifd<n. 

•  ORGILLO0S.  adj,  [orgueinemXf  Ft.]  Pruud ; 
haughty.    Not  in  ufe.— 

The  ptinces  dr^Uiousf  their  high  blood  chafed, 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  Tent  their  flifps. 

ORGIVA,  a  town  of  Spahi,  in  Granada,  25 
ifliletf  S.  of  Grattad^.    Lofl.  3.  50.  W.    Lat.  36. 

43.  N. 

ORCT^ESi'a  toWn  of  Prance,  in  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Alpr;  6  miles  K.  of  Forcalquier, 
and  f  o^  S.  of  Sifterdn. 

( I.)  OfcGON;  a  river  of  Chinefe  Tartarjr,  which 
rifes  m  Loir,  11^,  6  E.  of  Ferro;  Lat.  46.  56.  N. 
aild  nins 'into  the  Sennqnc,  in  Lon.  134.  c.  Lat. 
50.  o;  N. 

(1.)  OnbOffi  a  tovm  of*France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Mouths  of  the'Rhone,^  on  the  Durance,  9 
iiiflletf  N.  of  SAIon,  and  je\  E.  of  Tarafcon. 

(x.)  ORG0ES,  ih  the  -nHRtary  art,  are  thick 
loo^  pi^e^  of  wood,*  pointed  at  one  ef.cf,  and  (hod 
vi^fth  iron/  cTWl- otie  of  another ;  hanging  each  by 
a  particolar  rope  or  cord,* over  the  gatewary  of  a 
ftrong  place,'  p«rpemlicnlarly,to  be  let  fall  in  cafe 
of  the  approach  of  nn  enemy.  Orgues  are  prefer- 
able to  hcrfes- or  portculliccs,  becatrfetbefe  may 
be  either  broke  by- a- petard,  or  they  niay  be 
flopped  in'theif  felling  down  •  but  a  petard  is  ufe- 
lefs  agahift  an  orjjue*,  for  if  it  break  one  or  two  of 
the  pieces,  theV  imitfedrately  fall  down  agafiti  and 
.  fill  up thevrfe*h(!T ;  \or  if  they  Vopj  bne  or  two  of 
the  pieces  from  Wli«ng,  it  is  no  hindrancc'to  the 
reft :  for  brfng  alVfeparate,  they  hitve  no  dependence 
upon  one  another.  ' 

(1.)  OkG-ups  is  aJlb  nfedlbr  a- machine  com- 
ptHed  of  'feVeraf  har^nebiift  or  hiulket  barrels 
bemnd  togrthef,  by 'means  wherH)f  feveral  explo- 
fions  areimade  at'tVe  fatne'tlnW.  It  is  ufed  to 
deD^nd  bresches  and  other  places  attacked. 

OROYA  [o^yWrf],  an  ancient  Grecian  meafnre 
containing  |ix  feet.  ^ 

ORHEl,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mol- 
davia, on  the  Rewtf;  S4  miles  ENE  of  Jaffi. 

ORT,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  8  m:  SE.  of  Ss^fTari. 

(x.)  OiWA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Appertinesi  40  miles  KW\  of  Otranto. 
Lon.  X7.  4^»  E.    Lat.  40.  39.  N: 


(i.)  Orta,  a  town  of  Spain,  inOranada. 
(i.)  ORIAG0,*a  diftrfa  in  PaduaTio,  watered 


proceedings  of  the  Bacchanalians^  V^***  A^or, 
teems  to  be  the  tree  etyoMlogy.  See  Baccha- 
nalia. 

(s.)  OaciA,  according  to  Serviua  was  a  common 
name  for  all  kinds  of  fa  rifict^  among  the  Greeks, 
as  aremonia  was  amongft  tbt*  Romans. 

»  ORGIES  n.j:  icrgieit  Fr-  orgia.  Lat.]  Mad 
rit^s  of  Bacchus  ;^trantic  revels. 


by  the  Brenta,  containing  one  toWn,  fcven  villages, 
and  about  ?ooo  fouls. 

(s.>Or'iago,  an  agrec'able  market  town',  in  the 
above  diftrii6t,  with  a  chiirch  and  about  8co  inha- 
bitants, on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Brenta. 

ORIBASTA,  in  botany :  A  ^enus  of  the  mono- 
gynla  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria.clafsof 
plants,  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  nnder 
the  47th  order,  SUUaf/e.  The  corolla  is  ftnall, 
tobullated,  and  monopetaloUF.  The  pericarpiom 
is  a  globular  berry,  grooved  longitudinally;  ;• 
quinquelocular^  and  contains  one  feed.  Ot  thi« 
there  are  fix  fpeciee,  all  Natives  of  the  wanner 
parts  of  America;  viz. 

X.  OrIBASIA    LONGlFLORA,>CeeN«i— 6 

1.  OaiBAsiALvTEA;  50*^* 

^  f,  D&IBASIA 
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The  natives 
Giiiina  make  infufions  of  the  leaves  for  fpafmodjc 
afthma 

4.  ORfBASiApAWicuLATAOThehabi^  of  all 

5.0ribasiaRaccmosa;     >thefe  fix    fpecies 

6.  Or  IB  ASIA  Viol  ACE  A.      3  refemble  thpfc  of 

PsYCriOTRlA. 

O  KIB  ASIUS,  or  ^  a  celebrated  phyfician ,  great  - 

ORIBASUS,  >  ly  cfteemed  .by  the  emperor  -that  ih«fc  were  two  forU  of 
Julian,  in  whole  rei^^t)  he  ^ounfhed.  He  ^bridged  fa^itioas«  the  other  natural, 
the  works  of  Galen,  aitd  of  all  tiie'inQft  refp^Aable 
write'-*  on  phyfic,  at  the  rcqueft  of  the  emperor. 
He  ;iccompinied  Julian  into  the  eaft,  but  bis  (kill 
pr  "ved  ineQeftiial  in  atteinptipi;  ^o  cure  the  fatal 
wound  which  hit  bcaefaftor  had  receiyed.  After 
Juiirin's  death  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  barba- 
rians. The  bed  edition  of  his  works  Is  tl\at  of 
Dundasy  4to.    Lug. •  Bat.  .1 745 

(!.)♦  ORiCHALCIJ.  n./.  [pnchafcu^^  Ldtin.] 
firafs.— 

Not  Bilbo. fted»  nor  brafs  from  Corinth  fet, 

Nor  coftly  orichulcb.  .^^fer* 

(».)  OrichalcH)>  or  AuRiCKALCUM,  a  me- 

O^iCHALCUM)  J  lalh'c  fubjftance  refetnbling 
gold  in  colour,  but  very  inferior  in  ^alue.  It  .was 
well  known  to  the  old  Romans,  .who  often  took 
advantage  of  its  relerablance  to  gold ;  for  fome 
iacrilegious  chara^ers,  who  could  nQt  re6ft  the 
temptation  of  taking  gold' from  temples  jan,d  otber 
public  places,  chofe'to  conceal  their  gui.l,t  by  fub- 
ftituting  orichalcum  for  it.  It  was  thus  -that 
Julius  Czfar  aded,  when  he  robbed  thf  capital  of 
jooo  pound  weight  of  gold ;  i^  which  he  wasfol- 
lo'.vcd  by  Vitellius,  who  deijpoited  the  temples  of 
their  gifts  and  ornaments,  aud  put  this  inferior 
metal  in  their  place.  It  has  been  a  matt^  of 
difpute  with  philofophers  an4  others,  what  this 
metal  could  be,  or  bow  it  was  procured  or -made ; 
it  is  probable  at  leaft  that  it  was  greatly  analogjous 
to  our  brafs,  if  not  wholly  the  f^me  with  it*  iSde 
Bkass*)  The  refemblaiice  of  brafs  to  g9ld,  in 
colour,  fs  obvious  at  firft  fight.  Bk»tb  brafs  and 
gold  are  (i^fceptil^lt  of  a  .variety  of  0iades  of 
veilow,  in  proportion  to  their  alloy  with  copper; 
bat  the  nearnef^  of  the.i^pfeinhl^oc^  is  iufficiently 
proved  by  thedifficvilty  of  iri|iifig.yiftiiag  fubftances 
gilded  with  brafs  or  Dutch  leafiwai  fuch  aa  a^e 
gilded  with  gold  leaf.  The  Roofiao^  k^q?  th^ 
manner  of  making  Orfch^tcum,  and  the  materia^ 
froos  which  they  made  it  were  the  very  fame  ftopi 
which  we  make  brafs.  There  are,  indee4f  authors 
of  repute  whp  tl^ink  otberwife,  M.  Croniledt  does 


not  tVmf:  it  J  u  ft  to  conclude  from  old  coins  an4 
other  .antiquiti^,  that  it  is  evidently  ffpn^d  that 
the  m^j^if^g  of  brafs  was  knowu  in  the  moil  an- 
cient tinijM :  and  the  authorfi  9f  the  F/enfth  Eiv 
cyclcffidft  Itp^  uf,  that  our  trals  is  a  verjr  re- 
cent inyention.  |t  appear,  Ijyowever,  froim  Pliny'? 
Nat.  fJjfi.  lib.  ]^xxiv.  §  a.  and  from  the  concurring 
teftimony  of  otlier  writer^,  tha^  orich^lcupi  yfea 
not  a  pure  or  original  metal ;  but  tha(  its  (lafis 
was  copper,  ^,hich  ^he  Romanci  changed  into 
orichalcuin  by  meaqsof  cadkiUi  afpfcie^j^f  t^rth 
which  they  thr?:w  jpop  the  copper,  an4  which  it 
abforbed.  The  testimony  of  Anpbf ot,  Blftiap  pf 
Milan,  in  the  4th  century,  of  Primaliu^,  Biihop  of 
Adrumepttim,  in  Africa,  in  the  6tli,  ao/i  of  IG^oriis, 
Biihop  of  Seville  in  the  7th,  ali  confirij^i  Pliny'^ 
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of  account*  We  may  therefore  iafeiy.condade»  that 
the  Romans  kq^w  th«  method  of  making  btajb  Ivy 
mixing  fadmia  or  califmihc  .with  copper;  yet  it  is 
probable  they  were  not  the  inventors  of  this  art. 
It  appears  irqm  a  variety  of  teftknonies,  that  brafs 
was  made. in  Afia,  in  a  manner'  very  fimilar  totbat 
at  RomQ;  and  it  is  fuppofed  that  in  India  it  was 
made  in  the  remoteA  ages.  It  is  generally  fuppofed 

orichalcum,  one 
The  faaitiotts, 
whether  we  confider  its  qualities  or  compofition^ 
appears  to  have  been  the  fame  with  our  hrafs  As 
to  the  natural  orichalcum,  it  is  not  impofiible 
^at  copper  oi«^  may  be  fo  intimately  blended  with 
ore  of  9^iqc,  or  of  fome  other  metallic  fubftanoe, 
that  the  compound,  when  fmeltrdy  may  yield  a 
miyed  metal  qf  a  paler  |iue  than  copper^  and  re«  ' 
fembling  the  colour  of  either  gold  or  filver.  Di 
X)u  .Ualde's  Udiqry  of  China,  we  meet  with  t4M»^ 
foUowing  account  of  the  Cfaintfe  white  xoppet*. 
<^  The  moft  extraordinary  copper  is-caiied^^/onyf , 
or  white  copper ;  it  is  white  when  dug  oot  of  the 
mine,  an.d  fti)l  more,  white  jwitbin  than  without. 
It  appears  by  a  vait  number  of  experimetits  made 
at  Peking^  that  its  colour  is  owing  to  no  mixture; 
on  the  contrary,  all  mixtures  diminiih  its  beaury ; 
for,  when  it  is  rightly  managed,  it  looks  exadly 
li^e  fiiver ;  and  were  there  not  a  necelfity  of 
mixioig  a  little  tutenag^  or  fome  fuch  metal  with 
it>  to  fofteu  it  and  prevent  its  brittlenefs,  it  would 
be  fo  much  the  more  extraosdinary,  as  this  fort  of 
copper  is  fMf haps  to  be  met  with  nowhere  but  in 
ClMna>a<^^t4^at  only  in  tbepn>«noe  of  Tmt-nan*^ 
(Vol.  I.  p.  i^.)  Notwithitanding  this^  it  is  cer- 
tain tihat  Ihe  Chinefe  white  eop^r,  as  brought  tt> 
us,  is  a  mixed  metal ;  fo  that  die  ore  ffom  which 
it  is  extra^ed  muA  ooniift  of  various  metallic  liib. 
ftaAGSf ,  and  from  fome  ittch  one  it  is  pofliUe  that 
the  natural  orichalcum«  if  ever  it  exiftad,  may  have 
been  made.  But  though  the  exiftrnce  of  natural 
orichaji^um  cannot  be  proved  impoffible,  yet  there 
is  JreaJoB  tp  doubt  whether  it  ever  had  a  real 
exiftence.  We  know  of  no  country  io  which  it 
is  jBpw  found;  nor  was  it  anywboc  found  in  the 
age  of  PiiV9ry  %  nor  does  he  feem  to  have  known 
the  country  where  it  ever  had  been  found.  Plato 
ackAOlv ledges,  that  orichalcum  was  a  thing  only 
talked  of  in  his  time;  it  was  nowhere  then  to  be 
met- with,  though  in  the  iiland  of  Atlantis -it  had 
ba^  formerly,  extraded  fr&a^  ks  mine.  The 
P^eeks  were  in  poffefiion  6f  a  mctalKc  fubftance, 
c^Ued  omhtd^m^  before  the  foundation  ^  feome ; 
for  it  is  menttoned  by  Homer  and  by  Heiod  in 
fuch  a  maimsr  a9  ihows  that  it  was  then  held  in 
great  eftefimw  Other  ancient  writers  have  enp^^fiRrd 
^fmfelves  in  hmilar  terms  of  commendation  ;>and 
it  is  prinpipaUy  irom  the  circamftance  of  .the  high 
reputed  value  of  orichalcum  that  authors  are  is* 
dttcfd  jio  ijipftiqife  the  ancient  orichalcum  to  have 
bef»  a  natural  fubftance.  But  this  condufion 
cat^ot  be  juftly  drawn  from  their  encomiums  upon 
it';  for^t  whatever  time  the  method  of  making 
\\yi3^  firft  difcovered«  both  its  novelty  and  fcaio»* 
i)f  ft,  joined  to  its  urility,  would  enhance  its  valnei 
R?fpf^ing  .the  etymology  ol  .the  word  there  ia 
great  diverfity  jQif  ophiionB.  Thofe.  who  ^rtHe  It 
ekM^rlcbfikmt.  think  it  is  compofsd  of  ibe  Latin 
word.  9»nimi  gM%  and  the  Greek  x*^^u  br^fi  of 

copper, 
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^eppft*  Themoft  general  opinion  is,  howeTer,  that    that  great  ufe  to  following  age8>  as  to  be  imifatot! 


it  is  compofed  of  '^foc,  a  mountain^  and  x*'^*'*<t  al- 
luding to  itk  being  found  in  mountains.  SeeAf^m. 
of  the  Lit.  and  PAiicf  Soi.  of  Mancb,  vol.  i.  The 
following  etymology  is  alfo  given,  which  feems 
equally  well  founded,  and  is  as  ingenious  as  either. 
TheHebrew  word  Or^  >f»r,fignifies  UghUfirc^flame; 
the  Latin  terms  uro^  to  buniy  and  aurum^  golid^  are 
derived  from  it,  inafmuch  as  gold  refemhles  the 
colour  of  flame ;  and  hence  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  orichalcum  may  be  compofed  of  an  Hebrew 
and  a  Greek  term,  and  that  is  rightly  rendered 
^ame  coloured  copper,.  In  confinnation  of  this,  the 
Latin  epithet  lueidum%  and  the  Greek  one  fanvev, 
are  both  applied  to  orichalcum  by  the  ancients. 

ORICUM,  or)  an  ancient  town  of  Epim^,  with 

QRICUS,  $  a  good  harbour,  on  the  Ionian 
Sea,'  founded  by  a  colony  from  Colchis ;  called 
alfo  Dardania^  becaofe  Uelenus,  the  fon  of  Priam, 
king  of  Troy  or  Dardania,  reigned  in  it  along  with 
Andromache,  after  the  deftrudion  of  Troy.  Lpu, 
xxiv.  40.    PUn  ii.  89.  / 

(i.)  •  ORIENT,  adj  [oriens,  Lat.]  i.  Rifing  as 
the  fun. 

Moon,  that  now  mect'ft  the  orient  fun,  now 
fly'ft 

With  the  fixed  ftars.  Mihon*s  Par.  Loft. 

When  &ir  mom  ortent  in  heaven  appear  M. 

'  '  »  Milton^ 

2.  Esftern ;  oriental.    3.  Bright ;  ihining*;  glitter- 
ing; gaudy  ;'fparkling.— 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  yoahavefhed. 

Shall  comeagain  transform'd  toorient  pearl.  Shak. 
•—There  do  breed  yearly  an  innumerable  com- 
pany of  gnats,  wbo4  property  is  to  fly  into  the 
eye  of  the  lion,  as  being  a  bright  and  orient  thing. 
Ahboton  the  fTorid^^V/e  have  fpoken  of  thecaufe 
^prient  colours  in  birds;  which  is  by  the  finenefs 
of  the  ftrainer.  Bacon's  Nat>  Htft.-^ 
Morning  light, 

More  orient  in  yon  weftem  cloud  thit  draws 

O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white.   Miit. 
He  offers  to  each  weary  tfaveilcr 

His  orient  liauor  in  a  cryltal  glafs.  MUton. 

The  chiefs  about  their  necks  the  fcutcheone 
wore. 

With  orient  pearls.  Dryden. 

(a.)  •  Oribmt.  ». /.  [orients  Fr.]  The  eaft ;  the 
pirt  where  the  fun  firft  appears. 

(3.)  Oriert,  or  Port  L'Orirmt,  a  handfome 
lea-port  town  of  France,  in  the  dep»  of  Morbihan, 
and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Bretagne,  on  the  bay  of  St 
Louis;  built  in  1710.    The  Baft  India  company 


by  the  Arabians  and  other  orientals.  G^ew^ 

(3.)ORIERTALPHlLOSOPHV.St*PHILOSOPHV. 

♦  ORIENTALISM.  «.  /  [from  orientahi  An 
idiom  of  the  eaftem  languages ;  an  eofierD  mode 
of  fpeech. 

♦  ORIENTAUTY.  n.f.  [from  ori^taJ.]  State 
of  being  oriental.— His  revolution  being  regular, 
it  hath  no  efficacy  pecwliar  from  its  arientaJity, 
but  equally  difperfeth  his  beams.  Brown^ 

♦  ORIFICE.  «.  /.  [orifieey  Fr.  oriftcium.  Lat.] 
Any  opening  or  perforation.— The  prince  of 
Orange,  in  his  firft  hurt  by  the  Spanifli  b-iy,  could 
find  no  means  to  ftaunch  the  blood,  but  was  fain  to 
have  the  orifoe  of  the  wound  ftopped  by  men's 
thumbs,  fucceedtng  one  another  for  the  i^ace  of 
two  days.  Bacon. — 

Their  mouths 

With  hideous  orifoe  gaped  on  us  wide. 

Portending  hollow  truce.  Miiton*4  Par.  Lojt. 
— iEtna  was  bored  through  the  top  with  a  mon- 
ftrous  orifice.  Addifonls  Gttardian.S\ood  letting, 
Hippocrates  faith,  ihould  be  done  with  broad  lan- 
cets or  fwords,  in  order  to  make  a  large  orifice.  Arh. 
.*  ORIFLAMB.  If./  [probably  a  corruption  of 
auriftamma^  Lat.  arflammecTorn  Fr.  in  like  manner 
as  orpsment\B  corrupted.]  A  golden  ftandarr*.  jfit:/. 

(i.)  ORIGAN,  n.f.  [origan^  Fr.  origanum^  Lat.] 
Wild  maijoram. — 

I  faw  her  in  her  proper  hue, 

Bathing  herfelf  in  origan  and  thyme.       Speafer. 

(i.)  Origan.  See  Origanum,  N*  S. 

ORIGANUM,  Origan Y,  or  Marjoram:  A 
genus  of  the  gymnofpcrmia  order,  belonging  to 
the  dtdynamia  clafs  of  plants,  and  in.  the  natural 
method  ranking  under  the  4«d  order,  VerticeUutx, 
There  is  a  ftrobilus  or  cone  coUeding  the  calices 
'together.  The  principal  fpecies  arr,  two  hardy 
perennials  and  an  annual  for  the  open  ground,  and 
fife  perennials  for  the  green-houfe :  viz. 

I.  Origanum  JEGY?Tii«:uM,  Egyptian  OrU 
gany.    See  N<^  3. 

a.  Origanum  Creticum,  Cretan  Origany*  See 

3.  Origanum  Dictamnus,  Dittany  of  Crete. 
This  holds  the  firft  rank  among  the  mediciral 
plants  produced  in  Crete.  The  praifes  beftoued 
on  its  virtues  by  the  ancients  are  altogether  extrj- 
Tagant ;  yet  we  perhaps  treat  its  medicinal  virtuefc 
with  too  much  contempt.  Its  leaf  is  very  balfamic, 
and  its  flower  diffufes  a  delicious  odour.  The  in- 
habitants of  Crete  apply  it  wjth  fuccefs  op  various 
occafions.    Th^lcaf,  when  drjed  and.ta[ken.in  an 


have  large  magazines  in  it.  The  Englifti  attempted    infufion  nith  iiigar,  makes  a  very  pleafant  drink,  ot 


to  become  mafters  of  it  in  1746,  but  mifcarried. 
It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  contains  about  1500 
citizens,  and  is  five  miles  from  Hennebon.  Lon. 
J.  %%•  W.    Lat.  47-  45.  N. 

(1.)  *  ORIENTAL.  adj\  ^oriental,  French.] 
Eaftem ;  placed  in  the  eaft ;  proceeding  from  the 
eaft. — Your  (hips  went  as  well  to  the  pillars  of 


a  finer  flavour  than  tea.  It  is  there  an  immediate 
cure  for  a  weak  ftomach.  Thefe  3  foecies,  as  well 
as  the  SiPYLiEUM  and  Smyrn-k.cmiN''  6.  and  7.) 
aflume  an  under-flirubby  grow:h,  often  with 
abiding  ftalks,  if  they  have  ftieiter  in  winter. 

4.  Origanum   herAcleoticum,  or  winter 
fweet  marjoram ;  a  finely  fccnted  aromatic,  exceU 


Hercules  as  to  Pequin  vpdn   the  oriental  feas.    lent  for  culinary  purpofes,  particularly ^or  broths, 


Macon* sNe<itf  ^^/^nrfi/.-^Socne  aicribing  hereto  the 
generation  o£.gold,  conceive  the 'bodies  to  receive 
jboie  appropriate  influence  from  the  iiin's  afcend- 
«nt  Rod  cdhtfii/ radiations.  Brown. 

(ft.)  i^'ORiRMTAL.  »./.  An  inhabitant  of  the 
taftern  parti  of  the  worldv— ' 


foups,  &c.  It  is  alio  ufeful  for  giving  ftr*gr.»nce  to 
ointments,  and  other  medical  purpofes;  ib  that  it 
Is  proper  both  for  kitchen  and  phytic  gjudens  and 
may  alfo  be  employed  in  the  pleafure  ^round. 
5.  Origanum  marjoranum,  ot  fionmai  f»tft 
They  huvt  been  of    marjoram^  is  an  aromatic  of  the  higheft  fragrance, 

i* 
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is  admirable  (brtk^lieii  irfe»  and  excellent  for 
nofcsa^;  4b  ii  proper  bcfth  for  the  kitchen  and 
plMtiire  favtoi»  4at  more  particularly  for  tbe  for- 
owr.  Jt  is  often  called  knotted  marjwram^  from 
the  flowers  fT^mring  in  dofe  koolted^like  heads. 

6.  OtiOAiiiiM  SirTLJBVWy  or  Origmyi^Mmint 
Sififhu.    SeeK^S. 

7.  OntGAKUM  SmtrhxoiIi  the  Smyrna  OH- 
g09^»    Spc  if  5« 

t.  OatOAnvii  rtJLGAtBy  the  common  wiU 
pot  marjonnth  pcyfleflbs  the  fame  properties  with 
theBsttACtaoTicuM*  (SeeN^40  All  theTe  8  fpe- 
cies  Hower  in.  July  and  Augttft ;  the  ftoweit  are 
Inall*  ttoaopetalotts»  ringeoty  ttniverfally  herma- 
phrodite; and  colleded  into  TerticilU  roond  the 
ftalfcs;  focceededby  ripeleedin  i^itumn;  thooghin 
this  oouotry  the  aimual  maijoram  and  the  3  greep- 
houfe  Tons  feldom  perfeA  feed  well,  unlets  the  au< 

taan  

fault, 

pciwntol  lettsy  both  hardy  «id  green-houfe  kinds.  Under  the  yth  perfecntton  of  the  Chriftians  in  the 
is  eafify  efefted  by -flips  of  the  root%  Ac.  •  And  re{gn  of  Decins^  none  were  ufed  with  gnnrter  fc.* 
tbe  liwd  of  the  sinmial  fort  is  imported  plentifuny  Terity  than  Origen.  He  (hpported  with  Incre* 
from  Prance  and  Italy.  dtble  conltaocy  the  dreadful  torments  which  hit 

{ tA  ORlGr£K»  one  of  the  moftxekbrated  ec*   perfecotors  imrented  againft  hhn.  He  dted  at  Tyrtf 
cmntkisi  wiftersi  grenteft  geniufisy  and  moft    in  S54,  aged  69.    He  was  Hie  author  of  a  great 


length  Origett  went  to  AnHochi  wMfcer  the  ^« 
preis  Mammxa  had  fent  forltim  to  bear  him  (fif« 
co«He  on  die  ChrilKan  religion.  He  returned  xa 
Aleiandria,  where  he  continved  to  teach  till  the 
rear  ss8,  when  he  tratelled  into  Achaia  and  P^* 
lefthiek  and  was  ordained  by  the  biihops  of  that 
pronnce  at  41  years  of  age.  His  behig  ordained 
by  Ibre^'biftiops,  without  the  permiffion  of  Deb 
metrios,  renewed  that  prdate^s  refentmcnt ;  09 
which  Origen  returned  to  Alexandria,  to  endea* 
▼our  to  mollify  him ;  but  Demetrius  drove  Wm 
thence  in  131,  and  cauifed  him  to  be  excomihuni' 
cated,  and  even  depoied  in  a  council  held  at  £• 
gypt.  Ongen  then  returned  to  Ciefarea  in  Paleftmrf 
where  he  raifed  a  celebrated  fchool,  and  had  St 
Gie^ory  Thanmatufgus,  and  a  great  number  of 
iHuftrloos  perfonsy  among  his  diloples.  He  aftcr^r 
wards  traretied  to  Athens ;  and  nt  tbe  defire  of 
proves  remarkably  fine  and  warm :  in  de*  Firmilianus,  ftasd  fome  time  at  Cefarea  in  Cap* 
',  of  feed,  the  propagation  of  all  the   padodat   whence  he  was  incited  mto  Arabm* 


foamed  nwn  of  Ch^  primitive  church,  during  the 
3d  ceMwy,  vrai  born  at 'Alexandria,  A.  D.  \%f ; 
and  waefoniamed  Mmmantms^  either  from  his  m- 
defiatigable  npplicalson  to  ftudy,  or  from  the  fiim. 
nefs  he  difcovered  amidft  the  torments  hefuffipred 
for  the  infth;  Leonida$  his  father  trained  him 
witb  grcni  care^  and  made  him  Aody  the  Holy 
toip^ires  ^m  bis  infteicy,  in  which  he  osade 
^irprifiog  progred^  and  veiy  eaity  manHefted  a 
rago  for  eKpoonding  the  ScHptures  aUegorically, 
which  he  litetvnads  cartled  to  great  escefs.  He 
had  afterwards,  in  p^hflofopfiy,  Ammontus  the  ce» 
lebrated  Cbrifttwi  phflofephcf,  and  8t  Clement  of 
AleKandria,  fbr  his  inftitiaors.  At  9g  yeaffs  of  age 
he  l«ce«eded  tbflit  great  man  in  tlie  Office  of  eate^ 
cbiH }  «n  Impoitant  empkyymcnt,  which  confiied 
in  teacffring  dMnity,  nnd  eRMunding  the  ferip- 
tores.  Leonidas  bis  Ibther  had  fuifered  fMityr- 
domtbe  year  Mmtf  during  the  perfecntkm  of 
Sevems  in  so* ;  and  Ongen  had  fliown  fuoh  ea- 
fjeroeCs  to  follow  hit  Ihlher  %0  tnaatyidom,  that 


number  of  eicelJent  wotts.  The  prindpal  ef 
tbofe  eKMdt  are,  z.  A  TVealife  againft  Cdfus  | 
s.  A  great  number  of  Homilies,  with  Commen* 
taries  on  the  Hoty  Scriptum.  3.  PkffoeaHat  and 
feveral  other  treaties.  4*  Fragments  of  his  Hew 
aphi  coUeded  by  fattier  Montfencon,  s  vols.  fo« 
lio.  Of  all  Origen's  books,  the  lofk  of  his  Hex* 
aples  is  mofb  to  be  regretted.  This  work  wat 
thus  named  from  its  containing  fix  columns  |  fa 
tbe  firit  of  which  was  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
BiWe;  in  the  sd  the  feme  text  in  Greek  cbmoi 
ters ;  in  the  3d  the  Greek  verfion  of  tbe  $tptua« 
glnt ;  in  the  4th  that  of  AquHa  {  te  tbe  5th  that 
of  Symmacfaut;  a^d  in  tbe  6th  that  of  Theodo* 
fian.  TMs  adarirable  book  gave  the  fiKt  hint  for 
owr  Polyglot  BiMfS.  5.  The  book  of  Pribdples ; 
of  vifbich  we  bate  onfy  an  mcoireft  Latin  verfion. 
In  all  his  writings  b^  dtfcorers  a  furpdllng  degree 
of  modelty,  candour,  ahd  bumiHty ;  a  noble  and 
fublime  genius,  profound  learning,  and  taft  ern^ 
ditlon.    His  matiner*  wen^  eSBtreniely  p«re,  and 


bis  mother  was  obliged  to  bide  hk  clothes  to  pi^-  ^ti^  had  a  warm  xcaffof  leading  Hie  gbfpel.  He 


venl  bis  going  Asoad.  Origttt  had  a  great  tfon- 
courfe  of  aB«on  wh<»  attended  Iris  fcfaod,  ibme 
of  whom  were  of  .the  feithM*  and  others  paean. 
He  confirmed  and  ftrengtbened  tbe  firit  in  their 
faicb,  and  conveitcd  asolt  of  tbe  Miers$  asid  there 
vrere  Ihch  a  ntiMber  of  martyrs  amongft  his  dif- 
dpleSfthat  it  mMt  be  Cdd  that  be  kept  rather  a 
fchool  of  m^yrdoB  than  of  divinity.  He  taught 
tbe  doQrinet  dlCbriMs^  to  the  vromeo  as  vrell 
as  totte  num^  and  tMof  In  a  'too  Xteral  fenfe 
wbatCbiHIflyt  of  bLCtmpj  vdlafitar^  eunuchs; 
cafltated  biwiM^to  prevent  his  dtKivmg  or  fuf- 
termg  'feamU*    lie  took  «  ▼oyage  to  Rome  in 


had  q«tick  parts;  a  ftrong  imagination,  and  a  hap* 
py  ifivention;  and  he  wrote  with  fb  much  eBfe,.that 
He  is  raid  to  hare  di  Anted  to  7  or  t  amanuenf^  at 
a  time.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  tbe  fcienees, 
;i.  Oai^iB^f  a  IPiafonic  phiMbpber,  and  the 
difciple  and  friend  of  Porphyry,  who  ftudied  phi* 
tofophy  under  Ammontus :  fnppofedto  hhve  been 
the  ttmnder  ef  the  OaiosaiAMS. 

ORtOlNIAlf I^  \  ancient  heretlcsi  who  even 

OIUOfeMAlFSjl  fetpaHbd  the  abominations 

Of  tiie  Gnofiics.    Spipbanins  Ijpeaks  of  them  as 

fubfifKng  In  his  thhe  $  but  their  numberS)  he  iays» 

•were  tncoofiderable.   He  fixes  their  rife  about  the. 


tiix,  in  thrtegkioing  of  earaealWs  reign,  and  vo-  ^Ume  of  the  grent  OHgen  ;  bpt  difitnguHhes  them 

der  thepontificate  of  Zq>|wriims.    Atbisretm^  -ft^m  the  OaiatwiSTSv  whom,  he  derives  frofh 

lie  ptiblMied  many  worib»  bf  whfck  he  acqnired  ihigm  4da9hanthai    And  8t  Angtifttaeexprefsly 

ao  extraoidifiiry  ngpvta^di  that  drew  to  httn  a  aimts,  that  it  was  anodier  Origen.    Thihr  doe- 

j^ert  onWbif  (if  ^oditottR.'  Bot  Demetitus,  Bp.  trines  were  ihamcM^   they  rejeQM  md»l4age; 

«f  Alemmdikyfirooceiving  a  jeak>afy  of  «im,  >en*  they  ufed  feveral  apocryphal  books,  as  tbe  siasof 

deavowed  bjr  ^ous  pietebcef  to  injure  bun.  At  St  Andrewj  &c.  and  endeavouried  to  cxcvfe  then* 
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«pen  vic^8bfy,fayiag,,that.tiie  eaiboHcs  di4  the 
fame  in  pr/v^te. 

ORIGENISTS^  in  church  Jiiftorjr,  a  Cbiiftj^ 
fed  in  the  14th  eeatury,  fo  cjiiled  from  their  dt9W- 
ipg  their  opinione  from  the  writings  <^,  Ongen. 
The  Origenifts  maintained,  that  the  fojtiU  of  men 
had  a  pre-exifteot  ftat^ ;  that  they  were  holy  in- 
^  t^lligences,  and  had  Gnne4  iir  hcaTtn  belorerthe 
body  wa»  created ;  that  Chrtft.  ia  only  the  .Son  of 
,,  God  by  adoption ;  iF^ai  he  baa.hf'eii  futcttfive^y 
united  with  all  the  angelical  naturejSi  a»U  ba^heen 
a<chcrub»  a  feraphi  and  all  the  celeAial  yi^-tve^  one 
affer  another ;  that,  in  ftttureage$,  he  wiH.hc cm- 
ctded  for  the  falvation  of  the  devii<^  si$  be  has  al- 
ready been  fox  that  of  men ;  and  that  their  pudifli- 
.ynentraod  that  of  the  damned^  will  contioueonly 
for  a  certain  limited  time, 

♦ORIGIN.  In./,  [engine,  Fr,  origo, 

(1.)  ♦  ORIGINAL,  j  Lat.l  x.  Beginning ;  fitft 
existence. — The  (acred  hiftorian  only  treats  of  the 
originj  of  terreftrial  animals.  Bcntley^s  Serhtons.  ft. 
Fountain ;  fource ;  that  which  gives  beginning  or 
exiftence. — 

Nature,  which  contemns  its  origin^. 

Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itfeif.  Sbak, 

•^Tlieir  pofterity  have,  jno  reafon.to  blufli  at  the 
memory  of  fuch  an  original.    Atterhury, — Some 


For  what  ar{^0%,  others  WritV 
.  May  be  &>  well  dtlguis'd  and  fo  improrM, 
Thav  with  Ibme  jul[tice  it  may  paft  for  yours. 
...  ,  Rqfemmof!. 

.    »  ORIpINALNEjSS. »./.  [from  Qrigiwai.]  The 
quality  or  ftate  t0ffjl)eing. original. 

♦  GRTGINARY.  aifj\  ioriginaire,  Fr.'  from  on- 
gin,]  I.  Prodtf^tiye;  cauftng exifteoce.— The  pro- 
dudion  of  animals  In  the  criginarjytzj^  requires 
a  ce^rfain  dc^rrf.of  warmth.    Chyie,^  a.  PrimU 

Itise ;  that  which,  vras  the  firft  ftate.— 
,  •     Rememberi.I*4mtoiltofclay,aiidmnft 
.   Refoltc  to,  my  orighary  duft.  .  ^ndjfi* 

(i.)  *  To  Originate,  ^.a.  [from  ori>«.] 

Td  briog  into  cxiftence. 
'(a.)  *  To  Oricjik^te.  v,  n.  To  take  exiftence. 

*  ORIGINATION,  n,/,  [ongintaUt  UU  from 
prixie^e"]  i-  The  aft  or  mode  of  bringing  i»to 
exiftenoe;  firft  produftion.— The  tradition  oftbe 
vrigtHothm  of  mankind  feema  to  be  umverfal,  but 
the  methods  of  that  origination^  excogitated  by 
the  heathen,  were  partiquiar.  Hak* — Thiserucaii 
propagated  by  animal  parents,  to  wit,  butterfliesy 
after  the  common  origination  of  all  caterpillan. 
il^.— Df  fciHcs  firft  introduced  the  fancy  of  ma- 
kiog  a  world,  and  deducing  (be  mightaticn  of  the 
univerfe  from  mechanics)  principlea.  ICeii.  2.  De- 


philofophers  have  placed  ih^original  of  ^wwer  it  .  (cent  from  a  primitive, — The  Greek  word  vfed  by 


admiration.    Davenant,-^ 

Original  oi  hein^B  i  pow'rdivint!        Prior, 
Thefe  great  orbs, 

Primitive  founts,  and  oW^/ifi  of  light.    .Prior, 

.  3.  Firft  copy;  archetype;  that  from  whkh.any 

thing  is  tranfcribed  or  tranflated.    In  this  fenfe 

origin  is  not  nfed«— Compare  this  tranflation  with 

the  original.    ^<^£/bi9.— External  material  things, 

.  as  the.  objefts  of  fenlation ;  and  the  operations  of 

our  minds  withiOf  a^  tbe.objed  of  refie<^ion,  xtt 

the  only  ori^finah  from  whence  all  our  ideas  take 

their  b^innmgs.  Locie*  .4«  D^^^tion;  defcent. 

^An  impiousy  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood, 

Expreffing  their  original  from  blood.    Djcydm. 

%.  *  Original,  adj.,  [erfgineU  Fr.  originaiiif 
X*attn.]  Primitive;  pnftine;.  firft. ^The  original 
queftion  was^  whether  God  hath  forbidden  the 
giving  |iDy  worihip  to  himiielf  by  an  image  ?  5///- 
lingjieet^^Had  Adam  o^yed  God,  his  or^hu^l 
perfe^ion,  the  knowledge  and  ability  God  at  firft 
gave  him,  would  (iiU  have  continued.  Wake.^^ 
Kind  nature  forming  them^  th<^  pattern  took 

From  heav^D's  firft  workf  and  Eve's  original 
look.  .1      Prior. 

*(V)  Original  $in.    See  Th^olooy. 

♦  ORIGINALLY.  Ai^.  [from  origina/,]  |.  Pri- 
marily ;  with  regard  to  the  firft  caufe ;  from  the 
beginning.— ;A  very  great  difterence  between  a 
laig  thathoideth  his  crown  by  a  willing  z€t  of  ef- 
tatesy  and  «oe  that  hotdeth  it  orljginalfy  bf  the  law 
of  nature  and  deicent  of  blood.  £<t«oir.r-God  is 
originally  holy  in  himi<;lf. .  P£arJon,^\  prefent 
bkffing  upoa  our  fafts  is  neither  originally  due 
from  God  s  joftice,  nor  becomes  due  to  us  from 
his  veracity.  Smallridge^  a*  At  firft.— The  me- 
tallic and. mineral  mattefft  found  in  the  perpendt« 
cular  iptervals.of  the-^catar  was  cHginallVf  and  at 
the  ^oie.o£  the  deluge,  lodged  in  the  bodies  of 
luofi;  ftn^a»  IVood^artU-  a*  As  the  firft  aathor.r^ 


the  apoftles  tu  exprefs  the  churcbt  fignifietb,  2 
calling  forth,  jf.  we' look  opon  the  originau&B, 
•Pearfin. 

(r.)  ORIGNY*  Ptter  lidam,  a  late  French  fol- 
dier,  hiftorian  apd  <bronQlogift ;  who  publiflieda 
hiftory  'of  aocient  £g7pt»  and  a  Syftem  of  Egypti- 
..an  Chronok>gy.    He  died  in  1774* 

j[».}  Oricmy,  a  town  of  France*  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  4Vifnei  7^  miles  £.  of  St  Quehtio. 

ORIGUELA,  or  )  atownofSpaiB,inValentia, 
.  (i.)ORIHU£LAt5  <e^ed  between  the  mouD- 
tains  on  tbej^oks  of  the  Segura,  in  a  place  forti- 
fied by  iKitur%  an^  in  a  very  fertile  plam*  abouod- 
jfig  in  all  things  especially  com.  It  is  furrouod- 
ed  with  pleafitnt  gardensr  and  has  a  ti^iverfity  and 
a  bi&op's  iee4  It  is  defended  by  aa  old  caftle; 
tand  is  the  a^ita>  of  a  govemmeot,  independent 
of  Valentia*  tphofe  juriididHon  extends  3P  miles 
in  length,  and  t%ivt  breadth.  It  is  Lon.  40-  5^* 
W.    Lat.a«,4t.N. 

<3.)  Orikjukla,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arrsgoo. 

ORIJI VAf  a  town  of  Spa^,  in  CHvnada. 

ORILLONr  in  fortification*  is  a  finail  round- 
ing of  earths  faced  with  a  waU  \  raifed  on  the 
ihouMer  of  tbole  baftions  that  have  cafemates,  to 
cqiver  the  cannon  in  the  retired  flank,  and  prevent 
their  being  diimotmted  by  the  enemy.  See  For* 
TIFICATION,  Part  K  &^  (V* 

QRENQ^  j»  lj*e  of  Thibet,  63  miles  in  circom- 
. ferencct  Lon.rxi^.  x<{* £•  Ferro.  .Lat.  y^*  47»  N. 
,    ORINGA^^  fe^-fM>rt  of  4ap^nf  in  Niphon. 

ORmSAY,  ose  of  the  Hsjiai^KS,  betvfeen  Bo- 
tecay  and  N.  Uift,.  fi^aaated  Irdm^tbe  latter  by  a 
narrow  found,  wbiehi  Sa  dry  at  lew  water.  The 
foil  is  (ajidy  but  fertile.    *  ^ 

ORINUSf  a  river  of  ancient  Sicily^     • 

ORINXAt  a  tpwn  of  FerfiSt  m/lrac  - 

(x.)  ORIOi  a  town.oif  Spaiiiijjb  Guipufcoa. 

(a.)  Qaio^a  town  of  Spain,- fe-Guipufcoa,  at 

•       the 
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the  moutliorUie  Orio,  6  miletSW^of  flItSditf.    wbfte^^detd/tBe.B^iin!,  thtebbck,  ttiet)fm»ii- * 
tian.    Loo.  t.  19.  W*    Lat.  4-^.  %i:  N. .  :  beiUM;  the  inAy,  the  white-headed^  the  Hudfo- 

(3.)  Oft  10*  a  town  of  Negropooti  44  milet  N.  *  ntan  white-headed,  the  olim?,  the  yelfow-tbroated^  ^ 

tf  the  led-wlng.    This  laft  fpe-  . 


of  Negr<q;Ksnt. 


the  I3^1»(bhk'a>  atidthe  ted- wing. 


ORIOIA    >  in  ornitbologyt»g«nnsbelongfi^  icies,'  in  Adierica,  iK  Itafebd  'ihe^rei'wingfS*'pir^' 
ORIOLUS»)tolhe  Qfid^r  of.pica.    The  bai    Hng^  ^jA  t\xt  fivtuf^  hlliek'bir'd.    Anboughlhe^** 
io  thit  g«iitts  is  ftrait,  conip,  itxf  ihMg^pdukikA'\\>  apf^  at  New  York  bhly'iVolt)  ApKI  taOftober;  ' 
edges  cttltratedy  iacUnirigirii^arda;  tiiaodiblek  of    they  probably  continue  thtou^h  the  whole  yetfr  " 
eaoal  leogth.    Ifoftrils  fmaJI;  placed  at  the  baie  >  tnahe  ilsttthern  p9Urt§;    They  are  ip^  ii  ii'mes  in 
of  the  billy  and  partly  covo'ed:  .Tongue  divided,  fuch  prodiglods  flocks^ its  eyen  toobibure'the  fky. 
at  the  end :  Toesi  3  forward,  one  backlrard ;  .the  •  They  were  efteenled  th^  peflf  dfthe  colonies,'  matk*' ' 
middle  joined  near  the  bafe  to  theutmoft.  one.  i  ingmoft  dreadlul  hi^ock  among  the  maize^nd  0- 
Theie  birdi  are  moftly  inhabitants  of  America;  uber  grain,  boHi  when  new  fown  and  when  ripe.  * 
are  a  Dotfy,  gregarious,  ftugivorou8»  gcanivorous,.*  They  are  very  bold,  aiid  not  to  be  terrified  Vy  a' ' 
and  voracious  raee»  very  nismerouat  ahd  dften  ^  gun  \  for  after  the  f^rtfman  makes  Raugbter  Tri  a 
have  pcnfik  aefti*    The  feverATpecies(which  are  i '  flock,  the  remainder 'WD  I  Uk^  a  (hort  flight,  end  ' 
▼ery  numerooa,  for  Mr  Latham  enumerates  and  •  fettleagain  tn  the  filme' field. *'  The  fafrmers  feme* ' 
defcribea  45 )» are cluefly  diftiogHifhed  by  tbeircoi^^  ti«es  attempt  their  deftrddion»  by  fteeping  the  '\ 
looiw    See  Plate  XXIL  maize*  befot^>theY  ibW  ft.  In  a  decoAlbh  of  white 

t»OwLiowt  MCiJTh  Chvmkfihcjharp-Uuled^i^i'    heUeborer'>  This  potilm  :i§'^airticulafly  aimed  at 
okf  ia  abcCttt  the  fize  of  a  lark ;  The  bill  is  du&y  \  <  the'  pnmle  jackdaws,  Whlfih  cohfort-  tn  myriads  ^ 
the  crown  is  brown  and  cinereous :  tbe  cheeks  are    with  this  species.    But  thefe  feemingty  deifru^ftve 
browiv  bounded  aboveand  below  with  deep  dull    birds  ai^ 4k>t  formed  Pn  vain.    Kbt\^ithftand!ng  - 
ydlow.  '  The  throat  is  white;  thebreaft*  fides,    tbe^eaufe  iiich  havoek  among  th^'  grafin>  they 
thigha»  apd Jvent,  area  dull  pale  yeltow,  fpot^^ '  mak»:amt>le  recompence,  by  clearing  the  'ground  ^ 
with  brown;  tbe  tMelly  is  white  ^  thiB>back  isTa« /of  tkeooxiooa  vporms  with  which  it  abotinds; 
ried  with  afli-colour,  black  and  white ;  the  wing*-  par^icuhirly  tbe  Bruebus  Pijii  6t  Peafi  Beetle*  (See 
coverts  ut  dulky»  with  ferryginoirt  edge^    The    Brvohu«»  N^  5  i  and  OraCU4,a,  N^  $.)    There 
quills ,3re  alio  duflcy.;  the  tail  confifts  of  narrow  "  isiariothen'^arfety  of  thie  (pectes,  called  the  ^Jtarii 
fharfHK>inted  feathers,  of  a  duik)t  coloury  tinged'*  Baltimfte .'-  It»  fize  is  tfidt  6f  the  ttiie  B&ltinio^e; 
with  oliTe,and  obicttrely  barred;  jmd  the  legs  aiie.v  bat  it  4aMaftttes  Ibm^hat  Id^ln  letigth :  the  bill 

>  is  }|cad.colottteil  $'  IH^  Tmiftad^Md  cheeks  bladk .  * 
mfaMd  vHth  y^l|0wr  th^mifi  heiid  andi^it^'* 
ottve  giey,  markfed  wfiR'art^lf^  of  bU^tthe 
upper  part  of  the  hAck"  i»  thi^me/  tfdt  I^MMcw^at  *^ 
ddiltr;  the  lower  part  bPthe  back^  tlte'r^P^P* 


pale  brown* 

3.  OaiOLUs  BAtTmoRUSfJofLinnseusytheBa/- 
tiwore  bird  Of  Catelby  and  Lathan^.i^  Bakimore 
of  BafibDft.Md  the  Baitimore^Mfioitdi  Peiinant, 
is  an  toliai»taiit  of  North  Ame^ca:^  '.whidkitqufts 


before  winter,  and  probaUy.n^reS  tudvUxMe^die-  for^ipilt  of  tht  neekV  breaft/bell]^*  fldeV^  t%U8i 


xoc  99 1 OLL  ;of  Beriuod^  ieemiog.  t6t  ben  of.  the 
fame  fpecies.  .  The  bead,  tbtoilt/ neckband  up. 
per  part  of  thebacd^^of'  thej^e,  is  black;  the 
Icflcr  "cottrts  of  the  wings  orange ;  •  the  greater 
blacky  tipt  tWitb  white;  the  bnedft»  belly,  lower 
part  of -the  back,  and  coveite  of  the  tail,  <tf  a 
bright  <n'ange;(  thoprimaries  duiky,  edged  with 
white ;  the  two  middle  feathers  of  the  tail  black ; 
the  lower  part  of  the  fame  colour,  the  Tcnhaining 
p^t  orange ;  and  the  legs  black.  The  head  and 
back  of  the  female  is  orange,  •  edged  with  pale 
brown ;  the  coverts ^0^4 be  \ringaoi;  the  fame  co- 
lour, nutrked  with  a,fikigle  bar iof  white;  the  un- 
der iide  of  the  body  and  covertsof  the  tail  yellow ; 
tbe  tail  dulky,  edged  mW^  yellow.  TheJ^gth 
both  of  the  male  and  Jeikate  is  7  inches.  This 
fpecie&fufpend  their  neils:td'the.hQriKont<ll  forks 
of  tbe  tulip  land  popl^hr  uees,  fornWd  of  th^ fila- 
ment s  of  fome  tough  plants  curiouDy  woven,  mix- 
ed with  «voQ},  aid  lined  with  hah-ft*  Tiie  neft  is  of 
a  pear  ihape,  open  at  top,  with  a  hole  ^d  the  fide 
through  which  the  young  difchargie  their  «xcre- 


upfier-arnd  lower  tall-coveitsi  and  un^ertht^witj^^' 
aie'israngeyettow,  butbrighteft  on  the-breafft''atid'; 
taiUrbverts;    the  leflter'  vring  coverts  are  deei*  ' 
brownT  the  areateir  afe  the  iaihe,  tipped  Vith. 
dirty  yeilowilh  white:  the  ouills  are  br6wn,  bor- 
dired  on  both  edges  w4th  white;  the  two  middle 
tail  feathers  ate  olive,  then  blackifli,  mailed  at  the 
eml*with  a  kmgitudihal  yellowiih  fpot-;  the  next  * 
on  each  fide  are  oK^e  and  black,  confufedly  mix« 
cd ;  and  the  four  outer  ones  are  of*  a  yellowifh 
oUve  :>  the  legtf  and  cbws  are  bloiih.  '  They  inha- 
bit North  America.  There  feems  tobe  greatfcoh--^ 
fufioaand  uncertainty  as  t#ihe  true  and  baftard 
Bottimoiva  and  lEheir- Mftiaies ;  perhape  they  are 
onl^  vaiaeiies:  «f  one  fpecies,  refeAble  to  one  or 
othitvlex  bf  the  trueiBtlltimn^e,  in  tbe  different 
ila^cs  flff  IHb.    See  >ldr  I«ath^m?s  Syno^j  ofMtdi% 
w)bcretM  whol6  gettUd  is  totVMitely  and  adcnirately 
defcrfbcd*. 

(1.)  ORION,  in  Aftronmii^,  one  el  the  conftella- 
tiooa  -of^the  fonthertf  hemMpherei  The  ancientt 
placed  it  near  the  feet  of  the  bull.    It  was  com- 


ments, and  are  fed.    Ih  fome  |)arts  of  North  A^    pefed  of  17  ftara  in  the  form  of  a  man  holding  a 


loerica,  this  fpecies,  from  its  brilliant  colour,  is 
called  the  fenf  Jbass^nefi.  It  {s-vamed  the  Baltic 
jnore  Birdtiwx  its  colours,  rcfembling  thofe  in  the 
arms  of  l^ord  ^altimore,  whofe  family  vrere  pro- 
prietors of  Maryland.  There  are  feveral  other 
•pecies  of  orioles,  all  inhabitants  of  North  Ane^ 
rlca.    Theic^  accon]ing  to  Mr  B^nnaot,  are.the 


fwerd ;  for  which  reafon  the  poets  often  fpeak  of 
Orion's  fword.  As  the  conilelhrtion  of  Orion, 
wJiich  rifes  about  the^h  day  of  Mkreb,  and  feta 
abovtthe  91ft  of  June,  is  generally' ibppoftd  to  be 
aocompaoied  at  tta  rifing  with  gteat  rains  and 
ftorms,  k  hat  the  epHhet  of  aquefiu  given  it  by 
Vitgil.  The  name irformed from  tbeOredctffiiv, 
'  B  8  a  a  /« 
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doMh  OtioA*  watpidootf  i»  licawfii  and  duHlged 
into  a  coftftelfaMiook^  Oana  ^m  harffed^  imbibe 
iflntidcf  Ddot)  iwA  tbe  nornvntai  «IM>  rbe 
pODpk  (tf  Tainifti.tn  BteoCia  flm«d,MO0ataiD- 
inirUsjmiaiiitkWatft'Csiiottpik  Tliedvagbttrt 
o£€liiaidiftin8tti{bcdtbcniftIfon8«nidi  u  riMir 
fatter;  «n»  wi«i  tbe  efaote  hsid  dtclated  tllac 
Boootia  fluiald  not  be  delivered  iNmi  «  dmdM 
pefttience  before  two  of  Jupiter'i  chOdMs.  vere 
iiQflMleicd  on  tbe-altawy  they  veiMlaiity  fiKrift* 
cod  tlie*ifelvee  fm  the  pwd  o^  tbdr  country. 
TbdraMKftwecttMRiippemidliistMcbe.  They 
hdd  bora  ewnM^f  edocaled  by  Di»|  aad  Ye^ 
nuomd  Mioerfa  iMd  made  tbtn  wiy?  nth,  aod 
valuable  prefentt.  Tbeinfnoaldi^liBiwafelhrvck 
at  the  patriotifin  of4bffe  owoi69aalBi4  Md^u- 
ftantly  two  ftara^arofe  Irom  die  eMth»  Mhich  ftiH 
fouled  wkh  tbeic  bhwi,  aod  tbty  ware  placed 
ia  tbe  beaaeaa  in  the  fenn-of .  a  orowsw  dkacoid- 
ing  to  Ovid^  llietr  bodies  wtie  batned  by  the 
Thebana.  andivqai  URarafiieaaioib  Iwo  pe«faa8» 
>  whom  the  gods  fooa.  after  changed  ibto^oonftella' 
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i»OMi^m^,;tbeameiat^ii|n(dMiffliMk^  bidllk«]ie|iatto93aBBleyiadimiiodtfiotoaftof 
caOoned  floods  at  iu  riftog  bu4 -t^ta^  Sen  dbiK.l  Sicily  agaiot  the  iouodbkaxia  of  fcba  fta* ■  by  heap* 
-raoaoHYt /a<l^jir;  aad  j^54l.  .itD^HaMmataio  of  earth  ca8dlftaoaaii^oai»«hich 

(ft,)0aiON,in«tythi9legf  f^waathefoBofJliitefw.;  be  bollt  a  temple  to  the  gods  of  the-iec    After 

KqpliinefaBdMeKiiry.    For  at  thefe  gods  ^^eva  ,^ — ^^  '^-^ ' — ' --  *- - 

eiftUag  tbe  earthy  they^  entoced  the  hoi^  of •  Hx* 
auu^aaatmof  Taoagr^  iaBoBotiavaibemgh^ 
ctftcavelfer^heheiag.£ii^kadforhf3%itaKlytO'iir^  . 
gei-s.    iiyric^taeated,thc|Fngef¥ymiQy«  aad  even  . 
•lu}^  ^^ .oiu  tbe  Qolf  oae ,be  iiadnfor  Ibcia  eatctw 
taiomen^    At  which  the.  god*,  wero  fi>  iftlaafoH 
th^  they  otkifsd.  tht  old  m^  whatefer  ba  iirould 
aik  \v^tio  fiu4  he  defined  aothiag  i»  aMieh  as.aion«.  . 
Us^  tlM<0:  toei^  canied  the  «k'«  bale 
^b^ote  tKiem»  io  which*  faaviog  "ciepofited  thfiip  ; 
ittjoe^  they  back  hiop  ke^ituodev  g^and  for  ^ 
npnthiw    He  iheo  dug  foi;th(}  Hotti  aad  foond  in  ^ 
it  a  bcauti^ri  4:had  w^m.}m  caUad-  Urim  fwm  . 
tiri^mi  attei;wia4a  ^hsuwod  iai»  Orioa.r  .  Oram 
foon  bacaa^  qpfifgicijtaat.;  rjiad  Diana  toakihioi 
aq|08g  harfitt^odaaJ^,  jwd  «Yen  became.. deftly 
ciumattsfdoChiML  .  9iagifa^i^tieftati|naghow«v«r» 
di^afie^mi^oPipN  l^ng  qfiChJoan  whoie  dough* 
ter  Jlferq.  or  M^w  hn  mmlhed  io  lOania^Qi 
Tttakiag,  i|0t  wiiUog^tod^vbim  opfltlyii.pco^ 
mi&d  to  a»be  him  bis  (bo-in-lowae  fooOiaa^ode-  . 
livertd  hia  iil»d  from,  wild  \ml^  .:  7hi<  tadi»  , 
wb^b  ^CBoop^  foAPpM '  %^  be  invraaicabk^. 
«^8 fooB  {^erfonned %  OrioOf whodtaaaded hia. 
re^^d.    (BnopioB^*  ^  fiWegQe  ol  complyikqir 
infiMiica^fd  hia  iUui(r¥WP  Mn9^.nn^J9^  OM(t  hie 
eyf8.<^  .tjMs  «ia-AAra«  ffrb«f?  bn  hai^.laid  bihiMf' ; 
<i<^9H'^%(NR^    C^io||fqu9AWarf(tfbilack-i«ha*r 
be^M£#e.    H^  west»r4radM^b|)thofii0Bd^to^4; 
^     S44p^g  <pvgp,^ia)»rr«.  be  iloml  one: q^. tbe 
Wf^lHMicjqip  bta  bacl^aiid  by^  l^iadiioates  ,w<ttft 
tc^A^Ilfe  ^re  thotnflag  Aio  iwn  iecn  wxth-tbe 
gr|^tqfiyadv;|i9tage#    Here  M  tocDcd  his  ^ice  tfP 
vrgi^  ^  .Ipaahary,  rreos^erad  hfOroyie.'fighif  af>d 
baftiaied  to  piwiibihe  perfidJoaa  cruelty  olCSaoH 
pido.  Orion wasaoexceUeatworluaaf)invor.^and 
labnoatadiifubtercancaiM  palaoefor  tTolcaik' Aa^ 
roro,  whocn.  V^nus had!  ipfpwed^a^h  lovd,  earned: 
binsi  ;m9^  mK^.the  iiland  of  0elos»  that  (be  might 
enjoiF  hi* company;  btit Piaa%  whci-ivas jealoos- 

ot  thiSf  UUed  \x\9i  wkk  he*  assowai.  Soma  fiqr^ 
thatOaion  haditfovokedDiana'srakmaKiitJHr  of* 

feriog^i^cGe  to  (^isy  oaa  of  her  fcmoie  atten- 

daatai  orraaolhera.iay,boiaufe  he  hod  attempt- 

e4.the?trtiiOQfthegpddeCsbarfeif.    ?ediaps.the 

^le  meani^  that  Orioa  w4l  ao,aironoiaer^  who 

lol^  hi§,6ght9  aadat  laft.  hia  Itfe  by  ftudyiog  the 

mooD.and  Oar*  in  oald  n«hiik  (Accoftiing.laO- 

vidv  Qrion  died  of  the  bit^.o^  a  feorpioto»  :wlttch 

iWa^  produced  tppuoifli.his'vaoity,  ia  bteftiog 

tiut  oo  animal  in  earth  could  conquer .  him*. 

SQ0M.fiiy  that  Orion  wofrjoa  of  ^fepioitt  4nd  Bu- 

ryOe,.  and  that  h^  lewwd  irom  his  father  ihe 

priviiaga  and  power  of  aalhiag  over  tbefea  arith; 

out  wetting  .hia-foek ,  Qtbew  affitrt  tlat  ha  was  a 

lbo^ofToiTa».Uhethe.mft.ef<lb^giattta&  i^had 

marrteda  oyaaph fiattedSiaa^ berate  hiacooacci 

tibo  with  tba  fmailg  of  (Snopioa  r  bet  Side  was 

tbci  pauie  of  hor  mm  deattir  hr  boalHag  beflelf 

(airer  tA4a  Jkioo*   Diodoniaiayg^^at  Qrtepwaa 

a^feibr^Md  hUDte^i,4ipanor  to  itae  vaft  of  jmn* 

iMtid^by.bkfti«igtl^<aiidiiaco«aaMaftatttre.   He 


(x^*jORiSaM&  m/,  [era^ftaiich^  This 
word,  is  Tarioofly  aeceated  |  SMmh/^Hm  baa  tba 
aoceat  both  dm  tbe  firft  and  fbeoad  iyMabIra; 
Jtttffm  and  Cr^gideta  on  the  firitf  otheraoa  tbeie- 
cond.]  A  prayer;  a  fupplication.—  • 
If ya^iiv  in  ttiy  ar^fteir 
Be  aU  thy  fiasaetnamber'd.  JftoA  Mamitt. 

,    Alaai  yoartoo^mncbloTeaadcaioof  me 
cAnr  beaxy^bifj^i'gaain  tbis^pdarlfieieb.  Shmk, 
-aHe  .taeat:9bt4l  8t  Itod'a  church,,  wbe^ '  be  had 
criAm  and  To  Qeum  Aiag.  jyitWi  Umi^XVL^ 
•  My.wabtfo)  layfliall  hndck 
At  th'  orienta}gadesy  and  dolf  mwtk 
•The  early  larks  ibrill  mi/bm. 

His4aily  or^im  attvad  oar  eaia*  Skxi^  yak 
..    Xkowlythey  bowHi»adoriag»aad4Mgan 
Their  or^Aisut  each  nioniing.doly  paid*    ACIfM. 

9o  went  be  on  with  his  crifimsf 
.  Wbicb»  If  you  mark  them  wdl»  were  wile  ones. 

Cbr/io. 
Here,atdeadofnight» 
The  hermit  oft*  and  Us  at^nui  heara 
Aghaft  the  Y0ice4)f  dme  difparting  tov'rs. 

.    TheriikigfoBanyey^jdedares*       Hartt, 

(a.)  Oaisoasi  .See  OaaMON.     Da  Joimlbn 

has  forely  nude  a  miftabe  in  abi«  article^.   €hifi» 

is-nlbd  intbe^i^fw/^  number  aa  well  aaOaai- 

SON. 

!  ORIS8A,  or  Oana.    See  OasQM»  M^  r. 
QRISf  AONIyOr)  an  aoeiOBt  town  of  Sardi- 
ORISTANO*      joia,  with  an  ardibilhop's 
,  fei:.    it  is  pretty  Urge  and  weft  fortified  ;  bnt 
'  thinly  inhabitedt  oo  accouot  of  tbeonhcaltby  air; 
it  is  ftatad  on  tbe  W.  coaft,  in  a  bayof  tlie  lame 
naoMi.    Loa;  9.  ;^  E*    Lat.  39.  55*li« 
ORI6TOWN»  a  towa  of  Irehind^  hi  Me^« 
-ORIT j&  a  nation  of  India»  who  fobfldttcd  to 
^Aksander*    SUfwb^  f  5* 
.ORITHYIA«  m  ftbuloua  biftOiy»  tbe  daughter 
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briopbr «fftt  ink  imm  t^matmtti  Imtiftttt 
o|MBOHMti7^  tMert  it  ftaatt  mttf  mt  iirftbla  kt 
kvn  ttoqtt  jmiptr^  wild  Mtiep  kntfi».  and  riM 
cywJMdoDi  fH  M»  deineiKfr  mdimI^  ^  ia^ 
piitalt#thepomtr<tf  tiefMl^  «rtkt  mMwcf 
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of  flfeniuifCiiS  Am  of  AwNitei'  inre  flp 

mgtlKr  of  Calaii  iad  2flfets»  ftd.     8dB  "BomtMWt, 

N*  3»  and  Gamiii^  N?  %.  '        . 

CMUUN&IIS^ »  rivet  o£  lUfriciiai.  ZiV.  44I 

(r..)OBlXAf  arOtira^avakingrioiniof  faidoC 
tao>t|nii90«tlieQii]^ofBmpal.  It  li  dfvided 
frooa  the  aailent.fciigimit  of  (Momd^  by  a 
rid««  of  moiiaaaMflk  tl»e*dlt>€ tabicir  rant alktlcr 
waf  iiir»fba  Sea«-  JMifiMale  iaicorii  aaiAciittis^. 
and  tyktfhma  la?dyalr  gfodr  tKMvst  aiid.lMiteai«^ 
oatheeaaftfftlMrq^aaairidl  naiiMfiiAiim  dff  di£* 
femit  fciadB^cairiedtnilitoli^uft^tlw^  kiogaoiKL 
Tbe  piinae«ift)  a.  Gtaftaoi-  wlw  paya^  aa  tlia  Qmt 
MdgttI  a  «nb«l»<tfrkiMa  saK>^lu:|lnsft^  .  ^ 
'  Uk>  ORjaa,  ifc  .bi)tMniti  a^^gamifc  •ft  tbfc  iwa» ' 
gyamoMtev'faeBcmli^i  t^^tiit  ttaaalria-ciait^of 
pbnttl^aDdrin  Ubi^  nali*ak«Mthocl  mnMD9.itilli.! 
thafeihat/jBejdMilHifiik  -Ilia  dallDft  ia qMadci^: 
paitja»i<dfe  ^Btab«ie^buiv  t>l«n  aqd  |aaoeq|lat«dl|Ii 
tii0  Aicig»  dbbnlaK;  alfacapiiilB^.awi  ftada  aiu: 
ianaai^IiOtti^athtrtafartaiarfpdaiei^ti«atf    . 

Xk OstiEafMvr8M»ila» and  >•   ' 

^  Omu  fftemit^airbafeli  natfwa  #6  Hpmh 

*  Olti;  «i>  KiaamiMinri}  A  tan  of  gvratlii(h« 

Q&KMk/^AtiiiariiiOf  MmMqri  afcl^ 

0&KBIrt;attt<ar  of  Nof^w^^ift  DrotfAahH. 

ORK£lIfiB,kaaan  of  gwadan^in  Sahonoi. 

(i.)  OftKMBYiaaiiaDSi^aUa&OaciiiMa  bf 
tba^ansiBnlap'a  ^dnfler  of  illanda  oil ,  tbe  nonb .  «f 
Scodaadri^tai  vhick.tfacr  ate  fijpartaaedf  by  JiM^ 
so  milos.iaag;*.  aadr  xo  broads  .TMikro  Skiukbd 
betweo*  ham.  cL  4«  aod-  Si^^o*  lShnoi3#iibQ«gk  | 
and  betwaan  LsLXi.$^  $7*,^^  styiB.  Vh- 

(a.)  OtmMMm' lBVMtm3f,  M-ii^9M  'Aecoincra 
ofr  TWl  Tba  SaaTHaarN...ii(LBa  'df  .fioethad 
have  beeD.oftm  maittioiiad^t^ia^dicBfej authors^ 
and  <cAM  by  difitrcaa  nainaa  imntiltfaai^  tj^ay 
now  go'.by  ^  fi»  that  ititi  fboMtioMtr  difficult  ffo 
kttow  idhttSfai.af  tfaaoA'  ane-  maijili'  ^e  aRiotent 
name*  hdare^ct*  of  the  iOaoitoy  wfaidi  are  the  fabu 
jedof  tbibartkle,4id2.  ORCA]w:fl^  haams^rb^ea 
di^iutcdLw.'Fhe  gBbgiafibBrfnBehi^  Plinytthr  £N 
d«r»  andxSBfliaus,  tbe  iBfi|>bfed*  cotempovarf  witb 
Agskola^  aR gave accaania. of thaOoadea^ tnoM 
Of  kirjaa.  Accovdbig  tarthelattef^thefe  ifliinda 
liad  SDt  a  fingle  infaabitantV  ttnd  wefO'  over^rowiv 
with  nAy'graia. .  It  feehm  xn/the  wbdk  to  be 
pretty  gancRdly*  attoaaed?  that  >  Jolioa  Ai^alai 
who irib Ailed. nxandBi'itauii  difcaerer^tbr Of^> 
cades^  till  tbeai  oUtaaWDp  aqd  fubdMed'  tbadu 
Ciaiidhtt  was  fd  for  fKom  icdudn^'thadiy  (as  h*  iff  pofMboaaof  fbdfe  iflasf  and  fo  IRbawt  mc* 


the  cttmata  ;  €br  liunha  of.  bnao  aaka^  aaa 
di^npinthrimiteft    'Hatf,mmhkakiUmtMtit9^ 
quBttTf  iiad»  dedp  m  lb«  «MJii  tie  foataof  iHtaa 
trtea,)  eaiddnaly- cxbibitiag  iteilia  ai  A6  asd  Sp 
wbiek  thay  neca  fdW;  lb  that  thaCi  aovdbeaa- 
paffts'otalft  have  hndinfiaia  Mie  Aaaaga  aevoha»  * 
tidna.    That  OrhRfl)or  prodoceargaaafceaaialf  of 
boaba  and^bdrtaen  fraft  anii^com;    tBi  foaAe  oi 
tboilaad^  tharvatitlralBte  diftdidiad  aalMa  6f 
tim. Jcddtuaad.  ^Hoer^^  thadi^  mad  of: 
wtodt^tgiapy  adaBaaaRr>>  »< 
ofifiaMd^ljpnr^dfktL  aod'salef  owbtidi  of  1 
and  etem  ofjaafUo  ahd  aUbaftcKi    Wheo 
wsd' TaRaa^tai  aoy-dhdailni  IhefiHNi 
pknty  of  tyttBefV^toaa  ( 
tb^peapdaiMad  Ami  Iktn.  pmam  .«£  i 
Thr!fMk«af|r  id  tbeft^iiaarid  tanvfy  pan  . 
lidtpidi^  dMdrthhhBlr  tfierr  air  aar  Iafs«  rif«% 
ti^gMMOidJaiveaidatalbdaHill  ibkat  aad  litv^ 
leta^  didt  MtMf  tami  ttei*  vHi^  bfKt  akoiAd 
widatranta^ofthauoadeliaaeiUvoDn  Inthcfb' 
iflaoda  fdflxe  ibaag^  aAdt  are.ptddodcd  by  ^kuib* 
deraddHghMuay.   iH  idfta^tbc  MgbtaidK  fOlared  ^ 
a  €^m*bouSg^  hi  whiah  .a»  cai»i  ftoed  iara  aoir^.' 
and  killed  every  iecond  beaft  a«  ihe  ftood^  and 
leflfihtfidtvatoaohad.   ThtdtteaipanilUtpra- 
vallllnoftly  m.  itbm  CMaMfa  an  dQiBe%  eonfaiiqpK 
tkna^  teny^aod  ilcbi  11irftgiidt,.adiich  abound' 
iivtbefpthi^  Ihe  datboii  dnie  with  m  dica-driok 
of  bilieba'aaa^dnlJabrbtitkt.iBfnlad  hi  afet  for 
phlhifieair  heaBpfaanla  they  iiifc  tbe  plant  arby, 
and  the  clir7«|>hyll|ia  #annts  hdM  with  Avect 

(4*>  Ottdwat  iatttvM^vr^Bir-  a9?aMBaiBx*r 
OF  TKB«'  It hasMap  aCerded»:  that  :th&<Mneya» 
aa  welL  ai  ttte^billfLaC  Shttlaitd^  iweae  origina^ « 
ptopladfr^m  Koavtay-f  hajtfae  9th»  zolhi  kr  iith 
ceat»y«  OchaeridtogHiay  Ihat  the  Pic-da  wcm 
the  oricptiak  idfaibittMa^  and  eali€)iiadry  %fae  an. 
cdnii  hingdM*  ot  abe  Piat;  Cbstaid  fiagnhtf 
honiat^'Bdav  o^elybwif  whh  eaithv  are  called 
PiBBHai^^  and  tbv  ftedhnd  fnth  (fixmnfly 
PiifffiTtAnDii' ar  Fbtnuaaank)  oHdkndy  teiahw 
tbahr^naiaa;:  Chmdhur^rihie;)  dlsd  hyrBfrCaniM 
den,  pfDvet  that  Iha  Bfti^rwithifbiBO  other  Oarw 
mam  colon^^  particulayly  tbe  taDOMy  were  than: 


affcaaed  br  J«*Bnl  nthia  Cbraifiaie)^  thae  Jnvenal 
nKntioaa.  them^  aa  not  fubdued,  in  Hadrfam^ 
tinae.  *  (Sat.  Ilvxdo.)  'Tacitdo  informs  utf  that^' 
be&ae  the  eompdedooiof  the  firft  centuvy^  the 
IbonuDi  (letta  €dhx^  aomdSoatlandt  and  banded 
in  tbe  Orcadn  to.  zafeefb.  Tha^  itdcmma  never 
agahi  vtttadtMa  iflaods.bat:enaa. 

(a«>  pMia^Y  isiiBiiax^  enMca.fB,  Sonn  Pitc^ 
iMaGByifita«aiAba^'<&a  oa  THii...The«rof^«hdlb 
ifianda'  is  diaJft^aD  acoaunt  ofiiha  ndghlMKirhaiBd 
of  tha!fea;9  and  froft  andiboar  do*  vat  ooadnoe 
long.  '  iKfioiAe  phKestba  fail  III  baid'  and  moan** 


pieftlr  £iv«  Manfictf  Che^paefhit  iaiahitaMfeaofe 
theNorfalapguMei  wbiohidillerabat  little  fau 
t&e'PaiitoBic'ddBdi(hhttiguage»and  waatn  gene* 
rat uft! tllllAiie  t^tb  oenCarf ;  boi enapt hi Foahi, 
wdierdw  jinawovdii  are  AiA  hainitt  by  the  9ged 
paophvitiaqaiat  loft*  The  Sagliib  tewgnf,  witb 
a  Ifoihmgkui  aocent^.  iatted  of  Ifaaie  iilanda.;  but 
the  ap^eawmae  of  the  paepler  hi- theirihamera 
a«digMiia»<ofiJBnrty  iioartliefer  nomhem  drifhk 
Nhmloa^^.  iv  ptaca  thehi  >m\mik  aa  Orkneyioot 
lefctbahoad'yoata  after  the condng  of  ardtos  hi* 
toi8L  Britahihf  whlttb,4ia  iiya^  wia  hi>  the  Ihna  of 


tahioBt|dndifioihen(iaodyandbamii|th«trm»-  fihithw  JeiHAi  Ugh^itiait  Tbr ancSefit  AmnaMa 

nyof  the  lltaada  produoe  latge  cropa  ofttarier  are  of i  Oefmanr  ofighNii;   iklO'datd  tto  Arft  ftt. 

and  oata*    The  gdrdeD%  when  didf  eiddaatad^  tlrhieatv  of  the  Pidb  here  A»  Mr  4M7  i  whefty 

prodtioe  all  kiadf  of  kitcbra^  hecbt  and  foaiSr  oiBi^MuvfipimtheirvaliveoouBtfr^thsf  flantad 
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a  colony  m'driaiey»  and  thence  crcffiiig-Prftiaod 
iritb,  and  traverfing  CaithneTs,  Rofi^  Mmray, 
MaTr,4ind  Angus*'  fistjtied  in  Fife  and  Lothiap.} 
thence  called  by  OfEtr*  writers  PiBlanMa*  Others 
tfasnk  they  did  not  ietCle  here  tUk  the  time  of  Reu- 
ther,  king'  of  dcotland,  when  ;the  Pids^  joining 
with  a  iiart|>  of.  the  Scots,  were  repulfed*  jritb 
therlofs  of  their  king  Getbus,  and  many  of  the 
Piaifh  and  Seottiih'nobility*  with  great  ilangbter: 
but  thV'invafions.of  the.  Britons^^at  the  Umt 
time,  conftrafaied.the:  Pi^  to.  fly  to  Orkney, 
whert  they  choie  for  king-Qothua  tlieir  deceafed 


) 
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the.  miidiiefil  of  tbehr  difpofition*  Their  foas^ 
ho«efer,:didnot  .both  inherii  their  Other's  vir- 
tues. Magnus»  the  fon  of  Erland,  was  pioos  and 
peaceable;  a  great  promoter  of  religion^  and  an- 
xious in  patronifipg  the  eftablifltments  of  Cbnllia- 
nity :  but  Hacooi  the  heir  of  Fault  was  vehement^ 
wild,  and  impatient  of  Teftraint.  He  iaw  how 
Magnus  was  revered*  aAd  envy  drove  him  to  re- 
venge ;  ftnr*  by  the  aioft  ddiberate  vfllanyi  he 
got  Magnus  into  his  power*  and  mnidered  him. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  wasr  fpcnt  ta  peoanoe, 
and  in  improving'fais  dommidns.    Magnus's  fia- 


foverefgn'siirotheFtUilithey  were  able' to  return  Igular  piety*  and  bis  unfortunate  death*  were  lb 
to  Lothian,  and  dri«]^out  the  Brlcoos.:  ikfkerthia  well  reprefented:at  Borne,  tbat  henpaaouioiitzed. 
they  flourilhed  here;  and  were;  gov(infod.b)^.kihgs.::Haqiiia:ileft!  two  font* 'Baul  the  Silent*  and  Harold 
oftfadr  own.  -rllliereitiU  remaioa  a^.plaiaeidalkd  ;the  Otatori^^  Harold  fucceededin  Caithoeis*  and 
CwMit^Jiarf  the  dwelling  place  df.tbevnmifter.oft) the  Orkney^,  wete  governed  by  Paul.  'lUmilldv  a 
Sandwick,.  wbofe  namh.  and  formibefpeak  itJtho.^deCbend^nt  of  4t  Magnus*  ah  d^gant-Md  accom* 
refidenoe  of  (bme  of  than. .  But  no  tracesof  ttUcic  w  plUhfld.youth*  appeared  at  the  oouH  of  Korway, 
hiftory  remain^  esospt-  the  name^of/JMr/,  in  au4  :  and  waA  fiippoited  m^  chim  .upon  the  Otkneys^ 
cient  i:hiinider8,on,a.(oneiii  Uwichut^sif  Bic^..  as  the  heir  pf  the  'canonized  martyr.  ' Ho  fisnt 
where  ftUl  irtb.  be  fi^.Me.iil.the-;faanci^  :pa»  Vmeflengers  to  Paul*  and  ofiered  to  fliira  the  go- 
laces.  This  government  ^nd»bi|ljfdbfifted.titt  vernmnnt  with  him  ;  but  this  propofiil  waa  refix- 
the  fid)verfioo  6f  tlie.Piaiih  kingdom  in  ScoUand^  :  fed.  rJBy  very  artfulmanoeuvres*  bowtvcr«1tona1d 
A.  D/  Sj9,  by  ICemieth  Q.  ktng'of.flcots:  Oh:  the  '  obtained  his  purp^fe,  and  fliared  his  Sovereignity 
whole,  however,  the  cinui  Of  the.difcoteRf  and  po^  '  with  Harold*  the  heir  of  Paul.  They  lived  ami- 
pulation  of  the,  Orkneys 'itfioertaioly  unknown.  :  cably together,' fidlRonadd  waa  at  laft  allUEaated 
Prqjbably  it.  was  i^ery*c;ady;  for  we  ar^. told  by  by  a  proud  chieftak;  and  Harold  poffifibl  tiie 
Claudian*  Uiat  they  owe  their  namei  to  the  unrivaHed  foveid%i»ty  of  the  north  for  a  T<»g  pew 
Greeks;  '  .   riod.    In  xrQ6*iiewa8able  tobrisg  7QOomen  to 

(f.)  OitKVBrlsiiafliDl,  HtsToav>eririrHi^'  *Atj'  the  fieki*  and:a.;faDi!y  of  cavahy*  agaiaft  the  army 
writing  feems  to  have  been  long  unknow|i  iatlfar  of  WillKim.ki|ig.6f  Scotland*  but  was  defeated. 
jiOrtheririflands,.theTlmfpareof  oot  i^fomiatiott'  Ii)  Ii97*"thie  Caithntfans  rebelled*  beaded  by  one 


refpeding  the  ahcicne-:ftate'of;  tfaeiOrJqny^^mtft 
be  derived  6xmi'ti9dition;  :-"The'beiHr'aiid'inall 
probability  the  moft  aothentieaeqama  ifae^'faave 
ofthis  e^ly  part  of'thehtltaiy  ^B<)rl^«  Orkneys* 
is  from  Torfseus.  See  ToRPiCus.  During  .the 
retgo  ofreregay/thcOretty  wh«  %'hiv  pOlky 
the  Pias  W8te  jdm^  feoiar.  oihcr.partk  of  Scot- 
land* they  x:aourto  the.  Gileados*  bttt^dld  not  meet 
wkhra.lavotDfahle  receptiot^fer.ttany'Afi  Shfm 
migrated  to  Sfaetbmft,  .an4;fabeimer«o> Norway; 
Thefe  tflafids  .ware?  at  VanqaB^tiatefka^afied^  and 


Roderic,  axid  Itoifibiaus*  Ion  to  Hardd.  The 
king  met  and  detefiedthffn  near  Inveroeis.  Ho- 
dertck*  was  flain:c..aad  William,  ieizbg  onilamld 
in  the  extaainty'*K>t  iCaitbaels*. detained  bim  tiil 
Torphinuf  funmdeied  himfelf  as  an  boAagc; 
but  on  fome  new  tretibns  of  the  father*  the  king 
caufed  the  efes  of  tin  unhappy  youtb^.to  be  put 
out ;  and  bad  hiin-cmafcolated*  of  whicb  he  foon 
died  in^prilbm  Hanold^^kd.  in.  the  /sd^year  of 
his  age^  and  with  him  ended  the  indl^^dent  fo- 
vereignfyxif  the  nerth  ibfiScotlaod. ..  The  Horwe- 


plnnd^^ed  by .ad^tuteilBL  firoia  ScaadiAairial  and"^ .  gians  feem  to  have  been  in  poifeflion  at  thefe  idea 


the  Norwegiaii  princea  often  Jaj4  tke  inhabitants 
uqder  tribute.  The  Chxiftian !  rel]gk>ii  s^fs.  tranf- 
ported  to  the  Orkn^a  ironr  NVlrway^dn  the  •  be* 
gioningiif  the  loth  centt»t» -^l>fiO'Sigiindia:pof- 
feflfed  the  entire.  iloffliaiQii  of  tbdfe  tiibH,  About 
this  time  he  nnrrieda<  daughter  isf  ^Wcohn  III. 
by.rwhQBB  he  had  a  Ion  aamett  Torpbtntfta^  who 
fudoeedod  him.  Hexlefeated^I^ak),  a  grai^dfon 
of:8ig|mlis*  who^had  lived«ia  Noru^'and  who 
was  cftecmed  the.  rightful  hcii^  of  the*  earidom  of 
Oskney,!  after  be^  had  made  a  fuc^fsT^  «defeent. 
He^fkaUiflied  fekilavy  laws,  and  enoDwagad  the 
arts  of  iadaftryii  Torphlilus  fbuilDia/ttmi^uous 
cbunch  in  Byrfii,  .where the^ifirft  hiihop«,of.,Ork- 


as  laU'.as  xl66^t  fbr.JdMn  Magnus  IV.  king  bf 
Norway,  being  worftedcin  war  with,  the  Scots* 
yielded  thevr  to  Alnander  HI.  king  of  Scotland 
by  treaty;  and  Haquin  kingxyf  Norway  confirmed 
the  pofleffiou  txf  them  to  king  Robert  Bruce  ii 
laxa.  Laftly,  in  14^*  Cfariflian  Lklng.of  Nor- 
way and'Benniork^  when  he  gave  his  daughter  in 
oiarriage  to  James  III.  king  of  Scodand*  trans- 
ferred aliJiis  •right  to  them  to  bis  fon-hi-law  and 
h)!  fttcceflfors;  to  make  wkich'  QtOR!bi0ding,  the 
Piope'seonfirmaiidn  was  obtaiiial.  Magnna  kAd 
them  to  Alexander  for  4aoo  aoeiks  Sterlmg*  and  a 
yearly*  acknowledgment. of  xoo  merks*      <.  *     ■ 

(6.)  OaaNBT  laLAKOI^,  IMKABITAVTa  OF  THE. 


ney^refided*  and  to  wbiob  bexdtirediint  tb^  ide«    The  gentc/of  tlie  Orkney8.ane  civilized*  polite* 


clineo^bis  life*  and  waa  Inteiredin  it^«onillia 
deatb  at  an >adaaooed:age.  >  He  left  .tw^ifonSr 
Paul  and  Erland*  who  amicably  iharrdla  theigor. 
vtoiment  of  jtbeir  iisiher'aextenfive  dombtn^.  (Dn* 
ring. this. period*  the.nortberncounties.are.faid to. 
hajre  arrived  atatery  Aiperioridegree.of  cultiva- 
tion and  inprovtmmt^  which  beotm^i  equally 
conCpicnousin  thcnchneia  of  their  todiao^aa 


andboipitable;.  aod  live  iikeibofe  of  .^Scotland* 
fiiom  wboni  thry..are  chiefly  defended*  They 
live  comfortably^  are.  remarkably  courteous  to 
ftrangers*  and  drink  a  great  quantity  of  wine, 
with,  wbsck  their  ceHars  are  generally  well  ftored. 
Indeed  the  inhabitanta  maybe-nowjuftly  deemed 
a  Scoloh^coloay.  They  ^ak  the  language,  pro- 
fqfs  the  ittigioui  fdllow  the  faOiions,  and  are  fub- 
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je&  to  the  lawt  of  that  people.'  They  are  fku- 
gah  fagaciouSf  circnmfped)  religious,  and  hofpi- 
table.  Their  mariners  are  remarkably  bold»  ac- 
tiYei  dexterous^  and  hardy.  Maiiy  furpriGng  in* 
ftances  6f  longevity  occur  here*  as  well  as  in  Shet- 
land, of  perfons  living  to  the  age  of  .140.  The 
Orkney  women  are  gene^lly  bandfome  and  well 
ihapedy  and  bring  forth  children  at  a  very  advan- 
ced age.  ..... 

(7.)   OrKN&Y  ISLANDSf   NaTUHAI.    GURIOSI- 

TiBS  or  THE.  We  may  reckon  among  the  curi- 
ofities  of  the  Orkneys,  the  Phaseoli,  Molucca 
beam^  Of  Orkney  beam.  They  are  found  on  the 
ibore  of  the  Orkneys,  being  thrown  on  them  by 
ftorms  of  wefterly  wind.  They  are  of  feveral 
fpecies,  but  none  of  them  are  the  jproduce  of  thefe 
iflands*  but  are  probably  of  American  origin,  ma- 
ny of  them  being  natives  of  Jamaica,  and  other 
iflands  of  the  lodiel.  They  arc  found  principally 
^  00  thofe  coails  which  are  n^oft  e3q>ofed  to  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic,  ;»nd  are  on  thefe  fo  plenti- 
ful, that  they  migbt  be  gathered  ia  large  quanti- 
ties, if  of  any  ralue  %  but  the  only  uie  they  are 
put  to,  is  the  making  of  fnufT- boxes..  Sir  Robert 
Sibbald  and  Mr  Wallace,  in  their  accounts  of 
Scotland,  have  both  named  theioa  Molucca  Beans. 
Many  ftrange  fifhes  and  curious  (hells  are. alio 
often  caft  up  by  the  ocean ;  of  thefe  laft  a  vaft 
variety  are  preferved  10  the  cabinet^  of  naturalifts. 
Sometimes  exotic  fowls  are  driven  upon  the  Ork- 
neys by  tempeftuous  weather:  fifh,  as  large  as 
whitings,  have  been  thrown  albore  to  a  confider- 
able  dtftance  within  the  land.  At  Cantick-bead, 
in  the  ifland  Waes,  and  fome  other  places,  huge 
ftones  are  often  heaved  up  by  the  violence  of  the 
fea  and  wind,  and  caft  over  high  rocks  upon  the 

land.  A  Laplander  has  been  ieen  more  than  once  ,growie,  heath-cocks»  plovers,  ducks^ 
on  this  coaft,  in  his  flender  canoe,  covered  with 
ikins,  driven  hither  by  adverfe  winds  and  Aorm^ 
In  the  iile  of  Hoy,  beiides.  other  curiofities,  (S^e 
Hoy,  N^  a.)  there  is  a  very  high  and  deep  moun- 
Uin,  called  the  IVart  H4II  ofHo^j  near  the  top  oT 
which,  in  May,  June,  and  July,  fomething  at 
noon-day  is  feen  to  ihine  and  fparkle  with  remark- 
able luftre,  fuppofed  by  the  natives  to  be  an  i^- 
chanted  carbuncle:  many  perfons  have  clambered 
up  the  hill  in  queft  of  it,  but  found  nothing..  Per- 
haps this  fplendoor  is  produced  by  the  refledioo 
of  the  fan  on  a.fmall  ftream  of  water  diding  oy^r 
the  face  of  a  fmooth  rock. 

(8.)  Orkney  Islands,  number  and  names 
OF  THE  PRINCIPAL.  They  are  about  30  in  num- 
ber; but  many  of  them  are  uninhabited,  the 
greater  part  being  fmall,  and  producing  only  paf- 
turage  for  cattle.  The  principal  iflands  are 
Maimland,  or  Pomona,  N.  and  S.  Ronau>- 

»UAY,  SWINNA,  FlOTTA,  CoPINSH^Y,  StRON- 

SAY,  Sanday,  Hoy,  £day^  Westray,  ^hapin- 

SHAY,    BglISHAY,    WeiR,  .  GtkMSAY,    pAPA, 

RousAY,  Burr  AY,  &c.;  the  terminations  in  ajf 
or  hajf  being  generally  given  in  the  Teutonic  to 
fucQ  places  as  are  furrounded  by  water j  The 
currents  and  tides  flovring  between  the' iflands 
are  extremely  rapid  and  dangerous.  Near  Swinnfi, 
are  two  great  whirlp09ls,  called  the  <wells  y 
Sfwiftna^  which  are  counted  dangerous  by  mari- 
ners, efpecially  in  a  calm.  When  lailors  find 
themielyes  fucked  into  the  Yortex»  they  throw 


out  »  terr^,  or  (bme  bulky  ihttflamse,  trhicit 
fmonths. .the  water ; tilt  it.  ja  fucked  down  and 
thrown  up  at  a  iaoofiderable  diftance,  during 
which  time  the,(hip  pafTes  over  in  fafety.  But 
when  there  isi a  .breeze  of  wintf,.  thefe  wiuripooia 
may  be  ccofled  without  danger^  r 

(9.),  Orkneys,  population,  paruhss, 
CHURCiTEs^  $c.  OF  THE.  XhctoCal  .popula- 
tion of  the  Orkneys,: as  ftated  in. Sir  John  Sine- 
lair'a  SUitf/ficaJ  Atcwm  0/  SeotJami,.'m:tJ9Q^^% 
was  »3,053  :  the  decreafer  fince  ijssp^  was  30x5. 
The  numjbec  of  pariflief  is  1^,  'which*  contain  31 
churched  and  above  zoo  chapels* 

(10.)  Orkneys,  proposed  iMrRoiruiBHTs 
IN  THE.  Campbell,  in  his  Po/iTM/i^Krwy^  fuf* 
gefts  two  improvements  in  the  Orkneyas  j.The 
ere^ing  an  iiniyerfity ;  of  whiGh.be  seoapttuJates 
•the  probable  advantages^  arifii^  fren  their  cen- 
tricsil  fituatioh ;  and,  a.  AUowiag  the  £aft  India 
company  to  eredt  a  fpacious  magazine  ia  one  «f 
thefe  iflands;  where  alfo  a  collector,  and  a  fuffi. 
cient  number  of  king's  officers,  ihoold  refide,  to 
receive  the  duties  of  fuch  £aft  India  commodities 
as  might  be  taken  off  by  Britiih  fubjeds.  Thefe 
he  propofes  for  the  Orkneys  in  pai;ticular,  and  in 
addition  to  improvements  propofed  for  the  whole 
iflands  in  general.  We  are  told  that  the  Ork- 
neys are  equal  in  eactent  to  the  county  of  Hunt* 
ingdoo.     < 

.(zi.)  Orkneys,  quadrupej>s,  birds,  ajid 
FISH  QW  THE.  There  are  upwards  of  50,000 
iheep  in  thefe  iflands*  Befides  great  numbers  of 
little  horfes,  black  cattle,  fwine,  and  rabbits,  the 
inhabitants  rear  all  forts  of  domeftic  animals  and 
tame  poultry.  Their  heaths  and  commons  abound 
with  red  deer,  and  all  forts  of  game.;  partridges, 
growfef  heath-cocks,  plovers,  ducks,  teals,  atul 
widgeons;  the  fea-coaft  teems  with  teals  and  ot- 
ters ;  and  are  viflted  by  whales,  cpd^  ling,  tuik» 
I  herrings,  aid  all  forts  of  fifli :  on  the.fhore  they 
find  ^ermaceti,  qs  fepix,  and  great  variety  i^E 
(heWs  and  corallines,  with  mulll^ides  of  oyften^ 
remarkably  large  mufcles,  crabs,  and  cockles. 
The  rocks  are  covered  with  fea  fowls,  wild  geefe, 
folan  geefe,  barnacles,  eagles,  bawhs,  and  kites. 
The  Orkney  eagles  are  fo  ftrong  that)  they  have 
been  known  to  carry  away  young  ohildren  ia  their  ^ 
talons.  They  make  fuch  havock  .among  the  lambs, 
jthat  he  who  kills  an  eagle  is  eatilleA  hy  law  to  a 
,)ien  from  every  houfe  in  the.pafi^  wbeiipe  i^.  was 
killed.  The  king's  falconer  vifits  thefe  ifl'andiS 
every  year,  to  fetch  away  the^  young  hawks  and 
falcons  horn  their  nefts  among  the  precipices  i  hp 
enjoys  a  yearly  falary  ofaol.  and  may  claioia  hep 
or  a  dog  from  every  houfe  xin  the  county,  ezcf|Vt 
-fome  that  are  esprefsly  exempted. 

'  (la.)  Or KN^SYS,  RELICS   OF   W^NTIQUITY   l|i 

THE.  At  Stennis,  in  the  Mainlan4»  there  is  ^ 
cauieway  of  ftones  over  a  lake,  at  the  S.  epd  \)f 
which  is  a  circle  of  ftones  about  ao  feet  above 
ground,  each  6  feet  broad,  and  from  one  tq.tv^ 
.feet  thick  :  between  this  circle  and  the  ^ui^^y, 
two  ftones  of  the  (ame  dimenfions  ftand  by  ^em« 
felves,  and  one  of  them  is^pfptfyiated  in  the  mid* 
iile.  At  half  a  mile  from  the  otWr  end  9£  the 
caufewayap^arsa  larger  circle  o^ike  fame  kind 
of  ftones^  the.  diameter  of  which  may  amouat  to 
'izopaoes;  fome  of  thefe  ftoacs  are  fallen;  and 
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tb  tbe  E.ind  W.  6i  thelmyer  eiide  if«  Ivm  ar- 
MdUL  jreiii  ttooatB.  >Mh  Mt  CuM^uidM  wkh 
«  Mcfai  Hid  mt  caMNTt  view  them  wiiImmi  ad- 
imiradm,  confidering  tlie  ait  that  maft  have  heen 
«Mi  tb^ihig-  fiidi  unwieldy  mafts  t^^retJbcr  id 
this  order.  They  mvrt  prohaWy  ttm^  Bt)a 
f  hitH  #f  (atfrifioe  in  times  of  t»gaii  ihperftition ; 
aod  fteai  te  hear  a  ateit  aftiiky  v4lh  Ihe  Me- 
hratei  flMflmwtit  oafled  SronBiiaNOB,  inSng- 
iafid.  InoMQftbea»o«iiti^  attheN*«pdofthe 
iUMbmmff  tfae  natms  fofotA  mneftuU^  or  cl8i(>s 
of  €lvir,  IbnDed  hito  a  oifdc^  and  tefetiMit^  a 
horieihoe.  In  tiuinydWeraBt  places  of  the  Ortc- 
Myiaft  fUde  oMmor  ^fiagte  ftonefl  of  a  great 
hMghly  fit  up  eldier  as  xnenorialsof  batdea,  trea- 
^liesy  or  fOMrhalrte  perfcasgea.  la  R<fo6y,  he- 
«««eo  Hre  bM  «Knintafniit  there  ia  a  place  which 
the  oatkeadmDgtriii  hf  the  appdhrtien  of  the 
€mi9p  •/  /tfittr  fiiftg:  iNit  the  realba  ef  ttiis 
\  IS  aot  IkMMva*  1^  the  W«  end  of  Maki- 
.  id  a  fiipriiiiig  caufeway,  ahove 
a  wuHRttr^f  a  tnile  4n  leBjpah»  oa  the  rnitmiit  of 
WishMII^  oanpoihd^fnddah  tones  ^dMfefttiit 
ttagnttisilcty  topwffed  with  various  %«res  both 
on  the  tippor  and  nnder  imtace^  Some  gentle- 
fBOB  hi  oe  MSgfalhooitiood  have  carried  off  the 
aooft  %aaailli^l  of  thele  ftooea,  to  he  fet  in  their 
irihhnnfyB  by  wny  'Of  omaneot,  fhe  the  planted 
tilea  of  Holland.  This  country  has  many  ftpnl- 
cMcatir^ireresanatiolis.  Ia  the  plldna  of  Skeal, 
ihe  ftnd  heiog  blown  away  from  llbt  Ibrface  6f 
Hie  ground*  levaral  fifuaire  cataoombt  atoear  buHt 
cf  ftonea  wrai  oemenied  togelfeery  oonmning  fome 
Is  of  bkdc  eartbt  andeadh  foeured  by  a  large 
atfheoMUtih.  Sepnkhresoftheteehind 
asivnnd  at  lUMfnai  w  Scion(ky  t  whidi is  Rke- 
^vffe  feoMolLMe  <br  adiibrent  kind  of  nooatnentt 
eonfifting  «f  one  entiw  tone  cylhider  hoQowedy 
wkh  a  bottom  Ithe  thnt  of  a  banrel,  and  a  round 
ftone  to  fin  up  the  entrance:  i^ove^  die  ftone 
«waa  fiMftMned  into  an  odee;  within  wciu  fovnd 
ftoKbumd  bones  and  redi«lay  |  and  over  It  wna 
fbitied  a  hnge  flat  ftone  fer  the  preforvatlon  of 
iSbt  avbda*  Thele.  were  prdbahly  Rooian  eata- 
^conrfbs.  In  Wtftrvf  i  Shm  XhmMh  graves  have 
%aen  Mtomndx  hi  one  of  tfaeit  was  the  fteleton 
wf  a  malii  vMi  a  Cwotd  on  tme  fide»  and  a  Daidih 
jBK  On  the  OHMi*  Some  hirre  been  found  liuricd 
ivith  dogBi  oenlbSy  knivest  and  other  utenSIs,  In 
«iim;f  fAaoea  theie  jve  round  hiSocks  or  barrows» 
oolM  tryft/t  fignVyiUg^  in  Ihe  Teutonic  Ian- 
gfuage,  bttnng|aaces»lbppored  to  have  been  the 
ccBitteries  Of  we  aneient  Saxons.  In  diS^rent 
«artf  <tf  theib  iOands  are  the  vemahis  of  gteat 
%nMRngi>  bcwved  to  haive  been  nM^renes  eredled 
by  the  Danes  or  Harwegians  when  they  poficffed 
thecoufltry.  Oae  of  thefe^m  the  fSe  of  Wyre, 
c4M  the  ttj/He  "^CMt-ZMVy  Signifying  a  town 
«f  feewlty,  is  furroonded  by  aMRS,  and  flie€rft 
VMOir  ftni  remsins  sftNyve  giKiiiadf  a  peireQ  w^uare 
tm  ftelie  was*  very  oiitkf  wrongiy  bun^  and  c^ 
abcnted  wilb  limey  .fne  area  nflthm  not  esceedtng 
^ctt  UMk  VI  teugth*  an  Qie  cbapcfl  xx  'Cletf  in  tfaje 
iAe  *€€  Sandsy^  Whereas  a  grave  i^fert  long,  in 
%lfhidhwasmmipatt<if  amaaTsbadcbone,  lar- 
Mrthnothatofahorfc.  Huamn  bones,  of  near- 
ly flie  lame  tee,  have  beendugtiptn  W^Stnji 
and  iBoeen  tms  'Oavntr^  vb  i^maivahle  tot  j^ro* 
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dudng  mi  of  a  gigaiitf c  ftatnne.  to  the  aiicient 
Cibric  of  I^adyhhl,  In  S.  ItonaKhay,  there  is  a 
Itone  four  Ibet  long  and  two'feei  broad*  on  which 
the  print  of  two  feet  are  engraves,  ib^pofed  to 
be  the  place  where,  in  tieneft  of  popery,  penileats 
ftood  to  do  public  penanee.  The  eatbedrai  of 
KiAwati  is  a  §ne  building.    See  KiaxwALL, 

(13.)  Orkneys,  sTBWAaTRY,  GovERnninT, 
'  Bcc,  OP  T4ifi.  The  ifles  of  Orkney  and  Shetland 
cobipofe  one  ftewartry»  or  C(»nnty,  and  lend  one 
member  to  the  dritlfh  parliament.  The  tight  of 
foperioritytothe  Orkneys  vrasdiftnemhcrcdiirom 
the  crown  by  the  onion  jpatliament,  and  granted 
for  a  certain  yearly  eonfideration  to  the  eari  of 
Morton,  by  Queen  Anne,  who  appointed  him 
hereditary  fleward  and  jnftidary.  ft  is  dow 
m  tbe  pofiHBon  of  Lcvd  Dundas,  who  has 
the  power  Of  creathig  ccrtala  judges,  csHed 
BaHSes.  There  is  one  of  thefe  eftahlilhed  in 
every  illand  and  porHb»  with  power  to  Aq)er. 
intend  the  mnnners  of  Ae  finhabitantS}  to  bold 
courts,  vid  deteitnine  cii41  oanfes,  aoooidiog  to 
the  laws  of  Scotland,  to  Uie  vUhie  of  sol.  Scqm 
money,  or  tiss;  gd.  Steifingv  hut  aiil  contcts  of 
higher  hnport  are  rcfcrttd  to  the  deeifioo  of  the 
fteward  or  his  deputy,  who  refides  at  Khkwal!, 
which  is  the  feat  of  JidHce.  Sutdervtent  to  the 
batlies,  are  6  or  7  or  the  molt  reputable  infaa- 
biUnt%  who  overfee  die  condud  of  thehr  fellovrs, 
admgasconftables,  end  mAe  report  of  all  enor- 
mities to  the  bttlie-,  who  caules  the  deUm^uent  to 
be  apprehended  and  pimilhed,  if  the  crime  he 
within  the  extent  of  his  jndidal  power;  other- 
vrife  be  tranimits  him  to  Khkwall,  where  he  is 
tried  by  the  fteward.  The  Proteftant  reSgioo 
prevails  in  the  ifles  of  Oftney,  iccordmg  to  tht 
rites  and  difcipline  of  the  kirk;  thefej  an^  the 
ffles  of  Shetland,  conftitoting  one  piefbytcry, 
wbich  aflembles  at  Kirkwall. 

(14.)  Orshbys,  raaoRES/  etyarovsi  aw 
niMiaia  or  1.1T1110  in  thb.  Some  particnkr 
huids  are  held  by  a  tenure  csHed  l^hd  S^kt^  from 
mchis,  or  daus,  king  tfi  Norway,  who  farmed 
thelands,  on  condition  of  receiving  one  3d  of  the 
produce  $  and  this  right  devolved  in  fucceflien. 
without  any  chatter  granted  bj^  the  ftwerrfgti. 
The  infaabrtants,  inftead  of  mealuring  their  com, 
•vreig^ft  inpiteoresorpnndfers.  Tneirleaft  de- 
nomination is  a  markf  oou  lifting  of  tS  onncrf, 
and4i4  tmurtcs  maike  a  Kfbouiid,  vrid<ft  ia  a  Daaifh 
quantity.  The  poorer  tort  of  people  appear  vety 
jmeanly  faahitedy  wkfa  a  piece  of  feal-flhn  inftesd 
ef  ihoes^  and,  fivhig  chitSy  oa  fait  ftih,  are  fub* 
jed  to  the  fcnrry.  They  are  much  addided  to 
fuperftitiotts  rttes;  tn  tyarticular,  Interpreting 
dreams  and  omens,  and  otAievipgin  the  fctoe  ^ 
iiffle  duoms.  Tht  natives  air  inured  to  fatigue, 
and  remarieably  adventurous,  both  in  BAing  chtr- 
ksg  rough  weather,  and  in  elimbthg'^e  rocks  fd 
ifaefleih»eggt,anddOftaofie8-foirf[.  Foitnezft, 
while  they  were  ei^poied  to  tht  hivaions  of  the 
Ifanreaianib  or  ^ftera  tflanders,  every  village 
iRrat^liged  to  equip  a  large  boat  well  manned; 
and  rflthefendbie  men  appeared  in  arias,  when 
Ihe  alarm  was  given  by  the  beacons  iighted  on 
the  tops  of  the  rocks  and  hfgbet  {nountavcs. 
TMh  MHKiaa,  known  by  the  mahe-af  ai^nf^r^; 
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Their  com  GUriofttyi  with  eacb  Oth«r,  and  with  ihm  iSeftitU 
qent :  the  reft  of  the  yt^Tf  however,  they  are  aU 
moft  inacce(Gb)e«  throiigh  fogsi  darknefs^  Aid 
ftorms.  The  chief  manufadure  carried  on  in 
thefe  iflaoda  i«  that  of  Kbl^»  which  indeed  maf 
be  reckoned  their  ftaple  coininodity«  fince  tf^tf 
wheo  it  was  firft  iatroducecf  by  Mr  James  Fea  of 
WhitehaU.  From  that  period  to  1794,  the  quaa«< 
tity  manufactured  amounted  to  ft9Zt976I.  Ster-^ 
Ihigt  which  is  above  36  years  purchafe  of  thtf 
whole  iflands,  the  grofa  rent  of  which  is  only  a^ 
bout  8oocl.  a-yean 

'    ORLA,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Sa^o«y, 
which  joins  the  Saal,  at  Orlamunda. 

ORLAMUNDA,  a  town  of  Thqringia,  iti  AU 
tenburg*  at  the  coofluX  of  the  Orlaand  SaaU  40^ 
miles  SW.  of  Aitenburg,  50  of  LeipGc,  and  24 
£S£.  of  Erfurt.    Lon.  xx.  a4-  £•   Lat.  50.  53. 1^^ 

ORLANDO*  a  cape  on  the  N.  coaft  of  9tcaly/ 
15  miles  W.  of  Patti* 

(i.)  6RL£,  Orlbt,  or  OaLO>  in  arcfaitedare^ 
a  fillet  under  the  ovolo,  or  quarter  found  of  a  ca- 
pital. When  it  is  at  the  top  or  bottom  of  a  Ihaft^ 
it  is  called  dnBurt.  Palladio  ufes  the  word  Qrtcf 
for  the  plenilh  of  the  bafis  of  the  columns. 

i%.)  Orlb,  io  heraldry.  See  Hsraldrt»  tJiap^ 

m.  Sea.  II. 

ORLEANNOIS,or>a  ci-detant  pfovince  of 
ORLEANOIS,  J  ftraoGC,  which,  included 
the  feveral  diftnfts  of  Orleannois  Proper,  Beauce 
Proper,  or  Chartrain,  IhinQis,  Vendomoiar  Blai- 
fois,  the  greateft  part  of  Gatinoia,  and  Perches' 
Gouet.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Loire,  Loi- 
ret,  Cher,  La  Conie,  Aigle,  Hyexe,  Toaoe,  and 
Byrei  which  render  the  country  very  fertile- 
There  are  alfo  fome  remarkable  canals,  particulariy 
thofc  of  Briare  and  Orleans.  The  Loire,  and  thff 
canals  drawn  from  thence,  greatly  facilitate  and 
promote  the  inland  trade  of  the  republic  It  wa» 
called  in  Latin  AurtUatifinfis  ^jfar,  and  was  bounds 
edon  the  E.  by  the  Gatinois,  S.  by  Sologpe,  W- 


ate  ftill  to  be  feen  in  every  ifltnd. 
land  they  inclofe  with  mod  or  ftone  walls,  to 
preierve  it  from  the  ravages  of  their  iheep,  fwine, 
and  cattle^  whichtwander  about  at  random,  with** 
oat  being  attended  by  herdfmen :  their  ondioary 
jnaoure,  efpedaUy  near  the  fea*coaft,  is  fea«weea» 
which  they  carefoHy  gather,  and  divide  into  equal 
portions.  Their  iheep  are  marked  on  the  ears 
and  noie;  butfo  wild,  that  when  they  ihear  them 
in  May,  they  ai^  obKged  to  hnnt  every  individu- 
al,  ivitb  dogs  trained  for  that  purpofe.  Their 
manner  of  catching  fea-fowl  is  curious  ;ind  parti- 
cular. Under  the  rock  where  thefe  fowls  build, 
they  row. their  boat,  provided  with  a  large  net« 
to  the  upper  corners  of  .which  are  faftened  two 
ropes,  lowered  down  from  the  top  of  the  moun* 
tain  by  men  placed  in  that  ftation.  Thefe  hoift- 
ing  up  the  net,  until  it  fpread  oppoflte  to  the 
cliffs  in  which  the  fowls  are  fitting,  the  boatmen 
below  make  a  noife  with  a  rattle,  by  which  the 
fowls  being  frightened,  fly  forwsrds  irto  the  bo- 
fom  of  the  net,  in  which  they  are  immediately 
enclofed  and  lowered  down  into  the  boat;  others 
pradife  the  method  uied  in  Iceland  and  Norway, 
and  are  lowered  down  by  a  fitigle  rope  from  the 
fumout  of  the  mountain ;  this  iathe  conftant  way 
of  robbing  the  hawk's  neft.    8ee,BiRD-ciTCH- 

IHO. 

(15O  Orkmsys,  trade  and  manupacturbs 
OF  THE.  The  trade  of  the  Orkneys  is  not  very 
confiderable^  though  it  might  be  extended  to 
great  advantage.  Ttiey  fupply  with  freih  provi- 
fions,  for  ready  money,  the  ihips  and  velfeU  that 
touch  upon  the  cua&  in  the  courfe  of  northern 
voyages,  or  in  their  pafTage  from  the  Eaft  Indies, 
when  they  go  north  about  Ireland  and  Scotland, 
in  time  of  war,  to  avoid  th^  privateers  of  the  ene- 
my. They  are  aUb  vifited  by  thofe  engaged  in 
the  herriog-nihery,  tbongb  there  ia  not  fuch  a  re- 
fort  on  this  account  to  thefe  iflands  as  to  the  illes 
of  Shetland,    ^everth^lefs,  a' good  number  of 


boats  from  the  wcftern  parts  of  Scotland,  aa  well  by  Dunois  and  Veodomois,  and  N.  by  Beauce.r 
as  from  Londonderry,  Bel&ft,  and  other  parts  of  The  Loire  divided  it  into  UK^r  and  Lower  \  the 
Ireland,  fiflx  for  herring  as  for  north  as  the  Leuze,  former  lying  N.  and  the  latter  S.  of  that  nver.  It 
and  Oipplythc  Orkneys  with  tobacco,  wine,  brao-  .yielda  plenty  of  grain,  wine»  wood,  fruit,  a.nd 
dy,  and  other  fpirituous  liquors,  cloths,  and  diveiia  abounds  in  cattle,  game,  and  fiih.  It  is  now  dw 
~    '    "  -     --        .    ^i^g^  injQ  the  three  departments  of  the  Loire  ao<t 

Cher,  the  Loiret,  and  the  Eure  and  Loire, 

(i.)  ORLEANS,  a  city  of  Prance,  capiul  of  tRer 
dep.  of  the. Loiret,  and  latfe.  capital  of. the  Or-. 
ifiANOis.  k  was  anciently  called  Oknahum^  or 
Ojifldtw;  andaftecwardsAuRtviA,  Aur-iii^j  and 
AuRBLiAWUM,  by  the  ernperor  Aurelian,  who 
confiderably  enlarged  it,  Jn  Julius  C^lar  8  tim^ 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  Garnutes.  .Jt-ftanda 


Dianufaiffcures.  Thefe  they  exchange  for  fiih,and 
oil  eiLtra^ed  from  porpoifes,  feats,  and  other  fea- 
animals.  The  people  export  annually  great  num- 
bers of  black  cattle,  fwme,  and  /beep ;  together 
with  large  quantities  of  com,  butter,  tallow,  fait,. 
and  ftttfis  made  in  the  country,  over  and  above 
the  ikinaof  ieals,  otters,  lAknbs,  and  rabbits,  down, 
feathers,  writing  quills,  hams,,  and  wool ;  yet  all 
tbeftf  articles  would,  in  point  of  profit,  fail  infi< 


nitely  fliort  of  their  herring  fifticey,  were  it  profe-  ^bojit  60  miles  S-  of  Pari^,  Qn  the  N.  ^^.^^  ^%- 
cutcd  with  indultry,  economy,,  and  .\igour. . .  As    Loire  5  acrofe  which  tbpre  "  an  cl^iit  brid|;e^ot 


there  are  no  merchants  in  the  Oifkoeys  who  ex- 
port filh  00  their  own  account,  wha(  herrings  are 
taken,  they  iell  to  the  Dutch  or  Scotch  dealers 
in  and  mnox  Invefcnefa.  .They  gener^Aly  fifii  fox 
herring  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  Orkneys^;  and  are 


9  arches,  the  eitranojj^y  which. is  exceedmgly. 
noble  aud  ftriking.  tbe  A?eet  w*)ioh  leads  frona  U. 
being  compofed  of  moft  elegant  modern  build- 
ings. In  gencrali  howe^'er,.  eKc.cptJng  this  ftreet, 
it  is  very  meaujy  builb' ^ndv  the  ttreets  narrow. 


therefore  more  le'moie  from  markets  rtian  thofc    iLis  furronnded  .vyith  walls,  pnd  fortified  lyith^o 


wiio  are  employed  in  the  ■  fagte  manner  on  the. 
coall  of  Shetland.  In  the  Orkney  iflands  they 
fee  to  read  at  midnight  in  June  and  July ;  and 
during  four  of  the  fummcr  monthi,  they  have 
frequent  Communications,  both  lor  hnfiaefs  and 
Vol.  XVlr  Part  II. 


towew.  Tlje  ^vfpX9  almoft  all  terminate  at  the 
Qtt*v;  V  It  iflj  a  p^fi?  of  confiderable  magnitude; 
and,'  .before  the  revplution,  had  feveral  iworw 
courts  of  iufiice,  and  an  univerfity.  k  was  aUa 
a  bilhop's  iVc :  and  the  cathedral  is  a  moft  y^V^9 
Ttt  \      Gothic 
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CotlMC  ai^aure,  «Ad  had  the  fioeft  ftieple  m 
Frante  till  it  was  damagedJo  the  time  of  the  civil 
wars.  There  were  %%  parilhes  in  it»  and  a  great 
number  of  churches  and  religious  houfes.  There 
18  alfo  a  pttblic  walk,  planted  with  (evtnl  rows 
of  t;:ee8 ;  and  there  were  fugar  bakers ;  a  manu- 
H&me  of  ftockings  and  flieep  (kins ;  a  theological 
feminary ;  a  great  trade  in  brandy,  wine,  fpices, 
and  Ceveral'  manufactures,  which,  with  other  com* 
modities,  were  conveyed  to  Paris  by  the  Loire  and 
the  canal.  (See  N"^  $.)  The  environs  of  Orleans, 
to  the  S.  of  the  Loire,  are  very  agreeable.  It  is 
in  general  a  level  country^  covered  with  corn  and 
vines.  Lewis  XIV.  gave  the  dukedom  to  his 
brother  Philip»  who  began  and  iiniihed  the  canal ; 
Which,  by  the  duties  paid  by  veflels  going  up  and 
down,  brought  in,  one  year  with  another.  150,000 
livres.  The  biihop  was  fuffragan  to  the  arch« 
biihop  of  P^nsv  and  had  a  revL*ntie  of  44*000 
livres,  out  of  which  his  tax  to  Rome  was  icco 
florins.  A  new  biihop,  on  the  firft  day  of  his 
enterhig,  had  the  privilege  of  relealing  all  the 
prifoners  tn  tt,eacept  thofe  committed  for  treafon. 
The  bridge  was  new  built  in  the  1 8th  century, 
and  opened  in  1760 ;  and  the  French  efteem  it  the 
fmeft  m  the  world.  Orleans  lies  30  miles  N£.  of 
Blois,  and  60  SSW.  of  Paris.  Lon.  ^  59.  £•  Lat. 
47.  54-N. 

(a,  3.)  OftLBANs,  an  iflaiid  and  town  of  Canada, 
in  the  river  St  Lawrence»  E.  of  Quebec.  Lon. 
69.50.  W.    Lat.  47.0.  N. 

(4.)  OaLfiAMS,  a  townfliip  of  Maflachufetts,  in 
Bamftable  county. 

(5.)  OnLB  AMs,  a  county  of  Vermont,  containing 
ft3  townihips.  A*  part  of  Lake  Memphremagog 
projeds  into  the  N.  part  of  it»  from  Canada. 

(6.)  Orleans,  Peter  Jofeph,  a  French  Jefuit, 
bom  at  Bonrges  in  164)1.  He  taught  the  belles 
lettres  for  (bme  time  to  his  fociety,  but  afterwards 
devoted  himfelf  to  hift6ry.  He  wrote  A  Hiftory 
of  the  Revolutions  of  Spain ;  A  Hiftory  of  Two 
conquering  Tartarsy  Chunchi  and  Camhi;  The 
Life  of  Father  Coton;  and  a  Hiftory  of  the  Revo* 
lations  In  England,  under  the  Stuatts,  from  1603 
to  1690.    He  died  in  1698.  * 

(7.)  OftLSANs,  Philip,  the  laft  duke  of.  See 
Egalitb. 

(8.)  Or  LEANS,  Canal  of,  a  celebrated  canal  of 
France,  which  commences  from  the  Loire,  6  miles 
above  Orleans  (N°i.)»  crofles  the  foreft  of 
Orleans  (N*  9.),  joins  the  Loing  near  Moatargis, 
and,  pafllng  Nemours,  runs  into  the  Seine.  It  was 
finifhed  in  X682,  and  has  30  locks  in  its  courfe, 
which  is  54  miles  long.    See  Canal,  $6. 

(9.)  Orleans,  Forest  or,  an  eztentive  fbreft 
«f  France  near  the  city  (N®  r.),  containing  100,000 
acres,  planted  with  oaks  and  other  trees.  Before 
therevolution  it  belonged  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  drew  for  it^  timber  annually  abont  ioq,ooo 
livres. 

(ro.)  OfcLBAIM,  MAID.0P.     (SCC  JOAN,  N**  4.) 

In  the  ftreet  of  Orleans,  leading  horn  the  bridge. 
Hands  the  celebrated  monument  where  Charles 
YIK  and  Joan  of  Arc,  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  are 
reprefented  on  their  kneea  before  the  body  of  our 
Saviour,  who  lies  extended  on  the  lap  of  the 
Tirgin.  It  was  ere^ed  by  order  of  that  monarch 
la  t4iS,  to  petpetuate  his  viaiories  aver  tlie 


fagUfh,  aM  their  ezptriBon  from  iui  donUnfons* 
All  the  figures  are  in  iron.  That  of  die  Bifaid  is 
r^imarkably  besutifni ;  heroic,  yet  mikl.  The  kicg 
appears  bareheaded,  and  by  him  lies  bis  helmet 
furmounttfd  with  a  crown.*  Q^ofite  to  him  is 
the  Maid  herfelf  in  the  fame  attitude  of  grateful 
devotion  to  Heaven.  It  is  a  moft  predona  and 
invaluable  hiftorical  monument.  In  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  is  a  portrait  of  the  fame  kninorul  woman, 
wMch  is  the  oldeft  and  beft  pidttre  of  her  now 
exifting. 

(ir.)  Orleans,  New,  a  city,  now  belongi??;;  to 
the  Unite  <  States  of  N.  America,  the  capital  of 
Lo^isiAMAr  lately  fold  to  them  by  Bonaparte. 
It  wns  built  by  the  French,  during  the  regency  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  On  the  19th  March  17S8 
feven  8tbs  of  it  were  burnt.  It  is  feated  on  the 
£.  Bank  of  the  MiffiOppi,  T05  miles  from  its 
mouth,  according  to  Dr  Brookes*  bat  according 
to  Mr  Cruttwell,  only  18  leagues.  Lon.  90.  i. 
W.    Lat,  5-;.  58.  N. 

(f  a.)  Orleans,  Old  Fort,  a  fort  of  Loolfiana, 
on  the.  W.  bank  of  the  Miifoori. 

ORLENGA,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  Irkutfk. 

ORLET.    Sec  Or  lb,  N°  i. 

ORL1  AC,  a  town  of  Croatia,  10  m.  S.  of  Sluin. 

ORLO.    See  Oi^lb,  N°  i. 

•  (t.)  ORLOP.  «./.  [overhop,  Dutch.]  The 
middle  deck.  SJkinaer.^A  fmatl  ihtp  of  the  king's 
called' the  Penfie,  was  affailed  by  the  Lyon,  a 
principal  fliip  of  Scotland ;  wherein  the  Penfie  fo 
applied  her  ihot,  that  the  Lyon's  orhp  was  broken, 
her  fails  and  tackling  torn;  and  laftiy  <he  was 
boarded  and  taken.  HayfUfard^ 

(a.)  Orlop,  in  the  fea  langttage,  is  thes^mei^ 
deck  in  a  great  fhip,  reaching  from  the  main  to  the 
mtsen  maft.  In  three*decked  (hips  the  fecond  and 
loweft  decks  are  fometimes  cabled  orlops. 

(1.)  ORLOV,  a  town  of  Ruffia,  in  Viatka. 

{%A  Orlov,  a  river  of  Ruflia,  which  nina  into 
the  Tchemaias  in  Lon.  i86i  £.  of  Ferro.  Lat.  65. 
»o.N. 

(.u)  Orlov,  an  ifland  in  the  Cafpian  Sea. 

ORLOVCA,  two  rivers  of  Rofljas  i.  In  Arch- 
angel, running  into  the  Frozen  Oceam  a8  miles 
N.  of  Ponoi :  «.  Running  into  the  Irtifcb.  in  Lon. 
03.  fo..E.  of  Ferro.    Lat.  51.  «o.  N. 

ORLOVOGOROD!TSCH£,,a  town  of  Ruffia, 
on  the  irchim,  no  miles  S£.  of  Tobolfk. 

ORLO  VSKOE,  a  province,  of  Ruflia,  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  thofe  of  Smolenik  and  Kaluga;  £. 
by  Tambouikoe  and  Tulikoe;  S£.  by  Kurlkoi  and 
Voronet&oi,  and  W.  by  Smolenik,and  Novogorod 
SieverflcoL  It  ts  ao8  miles  long,  and  from  ac  to 
zoo  broad. 

ORLUC£,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Sandomirz. 

(t.)  ORLY,  a  town  of  France,  io  the  dep.  of 
Paris;  7i  miles  8S£.  of  Paris. 

(a.)  Orly,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  an  Brxelk. 

(3.)  Orly,  a^town  of  Poland,  in  Sandomirz. 

ORM£ A,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Tanaro,  and  ci-devant  coonty  of  Aili,  in  the 
late  dtichy  of  Montferrat.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  April  lyyi,  and  lies  fix  miles  WSW.  of 
Garrefio,  and  10  S.  of  Ceva. 

ORMES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Indre  and  Ixiire,  ro  miles  8.  of  Richelieu. 

Q&MBS  Head^  Grbat  and  LittlBi  two  capes 
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^f  K.  Walts,  in  Caernanronflitre,  fives  miles  dtfttat 
from  each  other.    Lon.  i,  5.    Lai.  53. 44*  N« 

( I.)  ORMiSTOUN,  a  |Murifli  of  Scotland*  in  £• 
Lothian,  of  an  irregular  Itirm,  five  miles  km^f  and 
from  three  to  half  a  mile  hroad.  The  air  is  drj 
and  healthy,  the  fur£ice  level,  the  foil  wet  and  late, 
but  the  paftures  are  rich,  and  the  cattle  excellent; 
clover  and  grafles  are  therefore  much  ealtivated, 
and  inclofiim  prevail.  Some  of  the  cows  give  10 
Scots  pints  of  milk  per  dajr^  Limeft<Mie  alMunds. 
The  popafaition  in  1791  was  864;  increafe  54 
fince  t755.  On  the  top  of  a  hill  called  Doddridge 
lunv  are  relics  of  a  Danifh  camp. 

(ft.)  Oaif  iSTOUN»  a  village  in  the  above  parifii, 
containhig  aboot  550  inhabitants  in  1791;  with 
a  ftarch  work  and  two  diftilleries.  It  has  a  fair 
OD  the  lil  Tuelday  in  July.  Near  this  village  Is 
OrmUhm  Haiif  the  feat  of  the  E.  of  Hopetoun* 
in  whole  garden  is  a  yew  tree,  35  feet  long,  and 
II  in  droumference;  whole  branches  extend  over 
53  feet  of  ground. 

ORMOND,  the  northern  diviBon  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Tipperary,  in  the  provroce  of  Muniler)  in 
Ireland. 

ORMOZD,  or  Orom  A  £de  s*  the  fapreroe  deity 
of  the  yncient  Perfians.  See  ArimaWius,  Mys^ 
TERiEs,  $  14, 17;  and  Polytheism. 

ORMSlOB,  a  town  of  England,  near  Appleby, 
in  Weftmoreland,.  with  a  church  and  pari(h,  but 
Imall.  A  great  number  of  veiTels  of  bnifs,  foroe 
of  which  ieemed  to  have  been  gilt,  were  difcovered 
near  tlie  manor  houfe,  by  the  water  waihing  away 
the  foil.   The  manor-boufe  is  built  like  a  caftle. 

(i.)  ORMSKIRK,  in  Lancafhtre,  in  Eogtand, 
is  a  handfome  town,  with  a  good  inland  trade. 
By  the  inland  navigation,  it  has  communication 
with  the  Meriey  and  iu  extenlive  windings.  (See 
MeassY.)  There  is  a  bituminous  earth  about 
this  place^  from  which  oil  of  aiuber  is  cxtra^ed 
that  preferves  raw  flelh,  and  ferves  the  poor  people 
inftead  of  candles.  The  only  remarkable  monu^ 
menta  are  tfaofe  of  the  ancient  fiimily  of  the  Stan- 
leys  before  they  were  ennobled.  -  Near  it  is  La- 
tham houfe ;  to  which  belongs  a  large  e(Ute,  and 
a  fine'park.  It  was  gallantly  defended  in  the  civil 
wars  by  lady  Charlotte,  countcfs  of  Derbv,  who 
glorioully  held  it  to  the  laft  extremity  againft  the 
parliament's  forces,  till  fhc  was  relieved  by  Prince 
Rupert.  It  was,  however,  ruined ,  in  a  fecond 
fiegcy  and  fold  bjr  the  family  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas 
Bootle,  who  built  a  very  magnificent  houfe  upon 
it. 

(a.)  OxMsKiRK  MfoiciNS.  See  Msdicikb, 
Index* 

ORBIUS,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Alia,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  gulph  of  the  £ime  name^  at  the  etttnmce  of 
the  Gulph  of  Perfta.  It  Is  about  6  miles  from  the 
main  land,  and  iS  in  circuit.  It  yields  i^enty  df 
fine  white  (alt ;  alfo  a  kind  of  Ihining  black  land, 
which  is  ufed  for  dufting  writings,  and  is  tranf- 
ported  in  confidcrable  quantities  to  Europe*  The 
coaft  affonifr  excellent  oyfters.  There  is  neither 
fweet  water  nor  grais  upon  it,  the  ibil  being  of  a 
fait  fulpbureons  nature.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Portuguefe  in  1507^  wlio  fortified  it;  and  it  was 
afterwards  frequented  by  a  vaft  .number  of  rich 
merchants.  In  x6aa  the  Perfians,  by  the  aiTtft- 
ance  of  the  fingljihi  conquered  this  place,  and  de- 
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moliihed  the  houfes»  which  were  4^000  ianumberf 
containing  40,000  inhabitants  Some.time  ^ter 
the  Perfians  rebuilt  the  -fort,  and  pbM:ed  a  garri* 
fon  hi  it,  but  thev  could  never  bring  it  to  be  a 
place  of  trade  as  before;  however,  it  is  the  key 
of  the  Perfiao  Gulph,  from  itt  importance  ami 
the  commodioufiiefs  of  the  harbour.  It  ia  now 
almoft  deierted,  and  produces  nothing  b^t  Dklt, 
which  fomettapes  is  two  inches  deep  upon  the 
furfii^  of  the  earth.  Lon.  56.  as*  ^*  ^^^  *7- 
ao.N. 

ORMUZD.    See  Oasioxo. 
,  ORMYAH,  a  town  of  P^a,  in  Adhrbeitzan, 
lae  miles  SW.  of  Tauris. 

ORNACIEUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
ofthelfere;  15  mtles£.of  Vienne.  • 

ORNAIN,  a  river  of  France,  whicb  runs  into 
the  Mame,  near  Vitry  le  Francois. 
^    *  ORNAMENT.  «./  Z^mamentumf  Lat.  or* 
naptentt  Fr.]   i.  Embelliibment ;  decorationL-*- 
The  world  is  ftill  deoelv'd  with  omamenu 

'>  '  Shah 

a.  Something  that  embelliihes.--Ivo«ie,  wrought  in 
ornaments  to  decke  the  cheeks  of  horfe.  Chapman. 
The  Tufcao  chief  to  nAe  hu  Cent 

Their  crovra  and  every  regal  omamenu 

J>ryden, 
—His  virtues  or  vices  will  render  hhn,  in  fome 
degree,  an  ornament  or  difgrace  to  his  pcofeffion. 
Ibiferu  3.  Honour;  that  which  confers  dignity. 
—They  are  abufed  and  injured,  whenever  they 
are  taught  that  any  thing  is. an  omamem  in  thesa 
that  is  not  an  omameni  in  the  wifeft  amon|[ft 
mankind.  L^w.-^Theperfons  of  different  qualities 
in  both  iexes  are  allowed  their  difieredt  omamenu. 
Addjfon  on  Italy* 

*  ORNAMENTAL,  ad^,  [from  ornament.^ 
Scnrtng  to  decoration^  givmg  embellifliment.— 
Some  think  it  moft  ornamenUd  to  wear  their 
bracelets  00  their  wrifts.  Brown.— If  the  kind  be 
cppable  of  more  perfeAion,  though  rather  in  the 
ornamental  parts  of  it  than  the  eflential,  what  rules 
of  morality  or  reQ>ea  have  I  broken  ?  Dr^dem-^ 
Even  the  Heathens  have  efteemed  this  variety  not 
only  ornamental  to  the  earth,  but  a  proof  of  the 
wifdom  of  the  Creator.  Woodwards  Nat.  Hifi* 
— If  no  advancement  of  knowledge  can  be  had 
from  univerfilies,  the  time  tl^ere  fpent  is  loft ; 
every  ornamental  part  of  education  is  better  taught 
elfewhere.  Swift  m  Religion. 

*  ORNAMENTALLY,  adv.  [from  ornament- 
al.] In  fuch  a  manner  as  may  confer  embellifh- 
ment* 

*  ORNAMENTED,  adf.  [from  ornament.^ 
Embellifiied ;  bedecked-— This  is,  I  think,  a  word 
of  late  introduftion,  not  very  elegant. 

ORNANO,  a  town  of  France,  in  thedepartment 
and  illand  of  Corfica,  and  diftrid  of  Ajaccio;  10 
miles  SSE.  of  Ajaccio. 

ORNAN8,  a  tovm  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Douh«,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Franche  Compte. 
Near  it  is  a  well,  which,  in  great  floods,  overflowa 
the  adjacent  country,  and  throws  out  fiih  called 
Umkrej.  It  is  feated  on  the  Louve,  eight  miles  6£. 
of  BeOin^on,  and  14  NW.  of  Pootarlier.  Xon. 
23.  47*  B.  of  Ferro.    Lat.  47*  7*  N. 

*  ORNATE,  a^.  [omatw,  Lat.]    EWwAedi 

decorated}  fine.-*  _, 

T^tar-^^^T^What 
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Whittyngof  feaorUndi    ' 

female  of  fex  it  fettMti 

That  (b  iH^eck'd,  tniau  and  gay, 
'   <>oaiietfthis  w^yfaiKngi         MiUof^s  Agonijiei. 

^  OUNATENESS..^./  Tfnlin  «mi^.]  ;Fioerys 
ftgteof  baing;  embeUHfavd.  * 

{».)  ORNEy  a  department  of  France^  compr^- 
liendiog  part  of  tbe  ci-4evaiit  provtncea  of  If  or- 
luandy  and  Perche.  It  '19  bounded  on  the  K.  bf 
that  of  Calyados,  KS.  bf  tftat  of  Eore  iftid  fidre, 
#.b|r«^&of  :Sarteand4Ma«ie;  and  W.  by  that 
pf  the  Channel.  It  is  about  70  miles  long,  and  from 
^  to  ito  broid«    Albn90«  is  the  capital. 

(f.)  Orub,  a  river  of  Frtinctf,  which  rifSas  abont 

f .  miiea  froin  Sees,  in  the  ibove  department;  wbich 

Is  named  from  it;.paffi^hy  Seez*  jyrgentJ^yClecy, 

.^en,  Sec.  atnd  run*  kte  the  .BBgli&  ChaoKV  9 

IJilies  below  Caen. 

{$.)  Oriib«  amer  of  trances  wbieh  nm  into 
^e  Sarte,  in  the  department  of  the  8arte. 

ORN]^L.an  ancient  town  of  ArgotiSy  where 
41  Jwttlfe  wis  ^Qgbt  between  the  Spartana  and 
yMPtfea.  DM. 

ORNE AU,  a  rirer  of  Franc9>  in  tiw  department 
fif  the  Dy1e»  and  ci-devant  province  of  Auftriao 
pirabant;  which  nras  into  the'Smnbrei  fix  miles 
Mow^Cbatekt. 

IWN£6»  a  town  of  Fritnce,  in  the  departmeot 
pf  the  Mettle^  fix  mtiles  NKS.  of  Verduo»  and 
^(SMaiNW.  of£ftaia.< 

O&NICUS  LA^is»  a  name  given  by  fcune 
^ulhors>to  the  fapphire  of  the  anciepts^  which  is 
a  peculiar  ^peciea  of  oor  h^is  lazviit  in  iiriiich  the 
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|[oid.«oldured  niattcr.is  nol  dt^ioied  in  %eias,  bnt 
in  feparale.  fjpotn  df  the  ibrna  of  a  ftar.  It  was  firft 
6k^ktd.i»rBii/etu  «nd  <an«i»»  by  coftOtltoi  from 
tturiatUf  golden;  and  thenoe  oame  «t  kngth  the 
word  ormieui.  ^ 

^  i  ORNISCOFIST.  n.  /  [n^e  and  icr«T«.] 
<>ne  who  wcamincs  tthefilfcht  of  birds  m  orckrto 
KMrctei '  futuntfyx 

'  ORNITHI A  a  nme  given  by  the  ancients  to 
xeruin  winda,  which  ufaally  bl»!w  in  tbe  fpring,  at 
the  time  when  the  birds  of  psifage  came  over  to 
them.  Pliny  lays  that  thefe  wnds  blew  from  the 
weft,/  and  th^t  by  (fame  the  £tefia!i<  wmds  were 
Qalie<  by  tbis  name.  Others  6ippo£r  itbat  they 
blew  fram  tbe  N.  or  NW. 
.  'QRNITflOGALnUf  Star  of  Bss^iCiitM; 
«  genua  of  the  monogymarorder,  bdoKgjbig  to  tbe 
iicxandria  cfadkof  planta»  and  in  ^e 4^191  vseihod 
ranging  under  the  roth  order*  Caiiiim^iu^  The 
corolla  is  hexapetaloiiSt^efi:,perfiftulgiailRl  ipatcnt 
above  the  middle;  the  filameots  :a)l«tltla(9d  at 
the  bale.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  ^  kctbaceous 
peoBnnialSy  rifing  feom  fix  inches  -  to  ^tbree  feet 
hi^h,  having  ftalks  terminated  vritb  long  ^ikes 
of  hexapeta)oD%  ftarwflmped,  white,  aOd  yeliow 
Howers.  Six  ni  thefe  are  v<«y  haidy^  and  wtil 
pro4>er  in  any  lituation  but  the  feventh. 

Okwithooilum  CAPEWSE,  a  nativcof  IheCape 
of  Good  Hope^  requires  the  affiftaoce  of  artiBcial 
warmth  to  preferve  it  in  this  country.  They  are 
att  eafily  propagated  by  offsets  from  tbe  roots. 
The  bulbous  roots  of  all  the  fpecies  arenuintious 
and  wholefome. 

ORNITHO£XK5IST.«./.  Adefctibetof  birds; 
one  flcilled  in  ornithology*  \/iJh» 


ORNITHOLOGY. 


DEFINITIONS. 

#  rkUNITHOLOGY.«./.[«e»'fandJi*y'<'f].  A 

^  difcoarfe  on  binh. 
Or^ituologt  is -a  branch  of  ZooLOcr,  or 
the  fcience  which  treats  of  birds,  defcribes  their 
form,  external  and   interna^  and  teaches  their 
jcconomy  and  their  ufes. 

'  A  bird  is  an  animal  covered  with  feathers,  fiir- 
niihed  with  a  bill,  having  two  ^ings,  and  only 
two  legs,  with  the  faculty,  except  in  a  very  few 
iftftan^es,  of  jiemovin^  itfetf  from  place  to  place 
^Krough  the  air. — But  before  proceeding  to  analyze 
fhe  charafteriftic  parts  of  Birds,  it  w'lll  be  proper 
fo  preroife  an  elcphin'ation  of  the  terms  uied  by 
paturalifts  in  defcribiftcthem, 

EXPLANATION  ^TxcHNiGAL  Terms  in  Or- 
nithology ujed  hyVi,}ik}iA.\i'V  andh\HnJ£.\}s, 

fig  i.PlatcCCLXm.  Cere.  Cera.  The  naked  fon 
th.it  covers  the  bafe  of  tbe  bill  in  the  hawk  kind. 

^.  Cnpiftrum,  A  word  ufed  byLirtnasiis,  to  exprefs 
tlie  fbort  feathers  on  the  forehead  juil  above  the 
bin.  7o  crovs  tbeie  fall  Ibrewards  over  tiue 
noftrils. 

|.  torum.  The  fpUce  between  the  bill  and  the  eye, 

-  generally  covered  wtth  feathers;  but  io  fome 
plrd§  n^Kcd^  ?s  ^  tfic  black  fpd  jphfte  giebe. 


4.  Orbitj.  Orbita.  The  ikin  that  furronnds  the 
eye,  which  is  generally  bare ;  particularly  in  the 

•    heron  and  parrqt. 

5.  Emarginatttm.  A  bill  is  called  rojintm  emargi- 
natum  when  there  is  a  fmall  notch  near  the  end. 
This  is  confpicuous  in  that  of  butcher-birds  and 
thnifties. 

6.  tibrijfa,  VtbrUpe ptSlnaU.  StifFhairs  that  grow 
on  CHch  fide  of  the  mouth,  formed  like  a  double 
comb,to  be  fren  in  thegoatfucker,  flycatcher,  &c. 

i.  Baflardtwing.  Alula  J^a,  A  fmall  joint  rifing 
at  the  end  of  the  middle  part  of  the  wing,  or  ihe 
tub'iiut ;  on  which  are  three  or  five  feathers. 

S,  Lejfer  coverts  of  tbe  wtn^J*  TeSrices  prima* 
The  fmall  feathers  that  lie  m  feveral  rows  on  the 
bones  o^  the  Wit^s.  The  uftdercomts  are  tbofe 
that  line  the  infide  of  the  wings. 

9.  Greater  coverts,  Te8nces  fecunide^  The  feathers 
that  lie  immediately  over  the  quill  feathers  ai^l 
fccondary  feathers. 

10.  Quill'fcatheti,  Primores,  The  largeft  feathers  of 
the  wings,  or  tbofe  that  rifefrom  the  firft  bone, 

xi.Seeondary  fiathers.    SectatJarUe,    Tbofe  that 

rife  from  the  fecond. 
jt.  Coverts  of  the  taU,    Uroptfgium.    Tbofe  that 

cover  the  bafe  of  the  tail. 
I3.  Vent  feathers.    Thofe  that  lie  from  the  vent 

^0  ^|ie  tail.    Crijfum  Lfifn^i. 
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14.  TbeUiL    tUSrkiS. 

15.  ScmpuUr  feat^nti  That  fife  Irom  tfaetflkotU- 
dersy  ancl  cover  die  £dQB,«f  tlieiisdk.  <  . 

x6.  Nucha.    Tl)eiiindi>art  of  tbe  bcad^ 
1 7.  Roj/hum  fvMmum.   A  term  LiBnaeuB  ules  for 
a  ftiaigbtaiul  Render  biH..  >  ^  *  > 

28.  /^j  amkdalorU.  M  the  tws^ltel  to  the 
hottoBi^     ....*..     .  . 

19.  /W  grafiriut.  HPIk  •»ter<toe-  more  ^c  Idi 
united  to  eke  imiddAc  00^  parfkularlf  confpl- 
CBous  d»  tiieieet'cf  ihe  kiogsfiiher. 

ao.  PetfcmArnu*  The  foot  o^  the  woodpeokxr 
formiDg  wf  dimbmg.    CtimbiB^  feet. 

21.  FinaedjfoH^  Pes  eobaius.  Such  ae  thoiecf 
the  grebei.       .  ; 

22.  ScoUaptd  fvoU'  .Bcs^hmatm.  The  webs  in- 
dented in.tbe  lidaa,  as  in  the  cootB  aod  fcotlop- 
ed<^oed  '^ndpipiexB. 

23.  PestnJ^a&yka^  vel  aur/arius.  Such  AS  want 
tbebacfcltoe*     : 

A4'  Pej  didaU^tts*  1%  wbich  the  foot  is  conq>^ 
fed  oftwo  u>eb»jobfer«<d  only  in  the  ctftricfa. 

«5.  StmipakHOiai.  Pet  femi^idmatus.  When  tile 
iii«b$  reach  aaly  half  way  of  tbe  toes. 

•6.  t^^fitf  poftkafefiU.  Wvhen  tbe  biad  daw  ad- 
heres to  the  leg  without  any  toe^  aMa  the  pe« 
trola. 

^7.  Digi$u  4  omniha  puIuMiu*  AHthefeurtoet 
cooneded  .by  wd)s,  as'tD  tbefonroriati. 

Fo/iram  eultreumu  When  the  edges  of  the  bill 
are  Tery  Airp,  fiuxh  as  ra  that  of  tbe  crow. 

a 8.  Urtguuuiatum,  .  A  btil  with  a  nail > at '(he  ea^t 
a  4  in  thofe  bf  ihe  goo&nders  and  diiokfl. 

29.  Lingua  cihata*  When  the  tongue  10  edged 
with  ftne  bHftles,  as  in  docks. 

30.  Integra.    When  plaia  or  cveo. 

31.  Lumkrieifotmis. '  When  the  tongue  is  long« 
round,  and,  fiender  like  a  worm,  as  that  of  the 
woodpecker. 

Pedes  eoi^des.  When  tlid^  legs  ^re  pkured  fo 
far  behind  as  to  make  the  bird  wa^  with  diffi- 
cult y»  or  as  if  in  fetters;  as  is  the  cafe  with  the 
auks,  grebes*  and  divers. 

32.  Naret  LmeartM*  When  tbe  noftrils  are  very 
narrow,  as  in  fea-gnUs, 

33.  Emdrgumue.  With  a  rim  round  the  noftrilsy 
as  in  tbe  fta«e. 

Sect.  I.    External  parts  of  Birds. 

A  Bird  may  be  divided  into<6rtf4/9  body%  and  limbi. 
I.  Head. 
I.  BibL  frofinim)  is  a  hard  homy  fubftancey 
confifling  of  an  upper  and  under  part*  extending 
trotn  the  head,  and  anfwering  to  the  mandibles  in 
cjuadrupeds.  Its  edges  generally  plain  and  fharp, 
like  the  edge  of  a  knife,  euhraptd^  as  are  the  bills 
of  crows;  bnt  fometimes y^nra^.i/f  as  in  tbe  tou- 
can ;  orjaggedi  as  in  the  gannet  and  ibme  herons; 
or  peMinated,  as  in  tbe  duck ;  or  dentiadatedf  as  in 
the  merganfers ;  but  always  deftitute  of  real  teeth 
immerfed  in  fockets.  The  bafe  in  falcons  is  co- 
vered with  a  naked  Ikin  or  cere  fcar-aj ;  in  ibme 
birds  with  a  carneotts  appendage,  as  the  turkey;, 
or  a  callous,  as  the  caraflb.  in  birds  of  prey,  the 
bill  is  hooked  at  tbe  end,  and  ik  for  tearing:  in 
crows,  ftraight  and  ftrong  for  picking :  In  water- 
fowls,  either-  long  and  pointed  lor  ftrikiag,  or 
Render  and  bluDt  far  feasching  in  the  mircy  or 


flat  and  iaNiad  Sor  fobblfag*  Ha  other  utn  are 
for  building  nefts;  fieedi^  idiefoung;  oiimbing^ 
as  in'paKOts-;  f>ri  laftly,  ae^as^ uitraneot  of  de- 
feMBe^rofTencf.' 

2.  Nostrils,  (narest)  the  nice  inftnunents  of 
difceming  their  foodg  ape  placed  either  in  the  mid- 
llki^f  Ihe  upi^r  mandiUe^  ornaai:  tbe  bafe,  gr  at 
the  bafe,  as  in  parrois;  or  fodtiivl  the  bafev  as  Uk 
toucans  and  boonbii^ls.:  bot  AMon^tiinls,  as  tte  gan- 
aet,  'are;deftilate.of  ooftrifab  '  XllieLi^rils  ake  gi». 
AM-ally  naked ;  but  ^broetunes^eavored' with  briAiea 
ivfla^led  over  them,  as  isr^rawa.  Or  bid  in  the  fea- 
theas,  as  in  parrots,  &c.        ; 

The  fore  part  ^  tbe  haad  ia  paUed  thejrtmt  (m. 
pififmm):  tbeiiiBi«ut<«»rteir)^fiftheiy««i«;  the 
hind  part,  with  the  next  joint  of  tfe  jMck  (nucka)^ 
iiha  Mgk,*  tbe  fpafrebstwefnitbe  bill  and  tbe  eyes, 
Whkh  in  herona,  frebos;  acc&  ig  naked,  (hra)  t>be 
Jirapii  tJ^  fy9c»  benaatfa  the  «yeB  (geiue)^  «he 

3«  Oft^^HNt^oHAnr^.tlie^^evlidB;  4ffibaiebird9 
naked,  io  •tbers  oornutd  withihdrt  foft  featbera. 
Birds  JwfO  no^ye-bvows;  ii|^  the  groua  kind  have 
in  Iten  Aifcarlat'taakcdika  above,  which  are  call- 
6^fitpereiHa  ; '  «he  fanse  word  is.alfo  applied  ta  any 
Jioeof  « iclifl^eat  calsuritfasit  |iaAea  fnooa  the  bid 
over  th^  eirOB.  .  / 

A*  E^iks.  Birds  are  dheftitme  of  auricles  or  ex- 
temal  cars,  ihaviog  an  oriBce  for  admiffioa  of 
ibund  I  apeo'ia  aU  but  ^ails,  wholi;  ears  are  fur^ 
niflied with  valves. 

>  TbeOHiN;  the  fpace  between  the  parts  of 
the  lower  mandible  and  the  neck,  is  generally  co- 
ifenedwtib^eatbcrtf;  bot,^  in  the  oock  aad  fome 
others,  has  caraeous  appendages  called  nvattki 
{palearia):  in  others,  is  naked,  and  furniibed  With 
a  pohch,  capable  of  great  dilatation  {/aceuhts),  as 
in  th^  pelican  and  corvoraots. 

6.  Neck  (coRum)^  the  part  that  conneSs  f he 
Jiead  to  the  body,  is  longer  in  birds  than  m  any 
other  aBimal0<^  and  longer.in  fuch  as  have  long  legs 
than  in  thofe  thati  have  Ihort,  either  for  gathering 
up  their  nwat  from  the  ground,  or  ftriking  th«r 
prey  in  the- water;  except  in  web-fiooted  fowls, 
which  are,  by  reverfing  their  bodies,  deftined  to 
fearch  for  food  at  the  bottom  of  waters,  as  fwans, 
and  tbe  like.  Birds,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  a 
Jong  neck,  have  the  power  of  retracing,  bending, 
or  ftretohing  it  out,  in  order  to  change  their  centre 
of  gravity  ^om  their  leas  to  thehr  wings. 
II.  Body. 

1.  Confifts  of  the  Back  (^/oi^wk  which  is  flat, 
ftraight,  and  incliaes ;  terminated  By  the 

2.  RciMp(fir(^i^'im),fumiflied  with  two  glands, 
iecretiqg  a  fattitti  iKjuor  from-  an  orifice  each  has, 
which  the  birds  exprefs  with  their  bills,  to  oil  or 

^anoint  tbe  dilcompofed  parts  of  their  feathers, 
Thefe  ^landa  are  partiovlarly  large  in  moft  web- 
fdoted  water-fowls;  but  ia  the  giebes,  which  want 
tails,  they  are  fmaller. 

3.  Breast  ifeaus)  is  ridged  and  very  mafcu* 
lar,  defended  oy  a  forked  bone  {elanHaUa)i  the 
nerry^thougbt.  The  fliort  winged  birds,  fuch  aa 
grous,  &c.  have  their  breaAs  moft  flefhy  or  muf* 
cular ;  as  they  reqube  greater  powers  in  flying 
than  the  long.>wiDged  birds,  fuch  aa  gnlls  and  he* 
roBs,  which  arefpeciflcallyltghteriandbavegreater 
extent  of  foil. 
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4.  Bbllt  {aUommj  h  eovefed  with  a  ftroog 
flLint  and  contains  the  entraiM. 

5.  The  Vent,  or  vcnt-feitben  (er^wu),  which 
lies  between  the  thighs  and  the  tail.  The  aoos 
lie9  hid  in  thofe  feathers. 

ill.  LlMBS^ 

t.  WiMOSi  {«/<>  adapted  for  flight  in  all  binls 
except  the  dodo,  oftriches»  caflbwaryt  great  aok» 
^nd  the  pinguinst  whofe  wings  are  too  ihort  for 
the  ufe  of  fljring ;  but  in  the  dodo  and  oftricfa, 
when  extended,  ferve  to  accelerate  their  motion 
in  running ;  and  io  the  pmgninsi  perform  tlie  office 
of.  fins  in  fwimming  or  diving.  The  wings  have 
near  their  end  an  appendage*  covered  with  four  or 
five  feathers,  called  the  kt/iJfrd  «vm^,  (aia  fuiha), 
and  aluia  fywia. 

.  The  letter  coverts  (t9&ruu\  are  the  fioathers 
which  lie  on  the  bones  of  the  wings.  The  greater 
coverts  ar*  thqfe  which  lie  beneath  the  former» 
and  cover  the  quilUfeathers  and  the  (tcondaries. 
•  The  qutlUfeathers  {frimom)  ibring  ftom  the 
firft  bones  (ijgtti  and  «Kf oow^')  of  the  wiogsy  and 
are  xo  in  number*'  Quill  feathers  are  broader  oH 
tbeii  inner  than  their  exterior  fides.  The  iecoff- 
daries  {fgcoudarU)%  are  thofe  that  rife  from  the  fe. 
cond  part  (eubitui)rM!al  are  aboot  it  in  number, 
arid  equally  broad  on  both  fides.  The  primary 
and  fecondary  wing  feathers  ane  called  remg€tm 

A  tuft  of  feathers  placed  beyond  the  fecondaries 
jiear  the  jundion  of  the  wings  with  the  body. 
This  in  water  fowls  is  generally  longer  than  the 
fecondaries,  cuneiform,  and  may  not  unaptly  be 
called  the /«rlM/j.  ' 

The  icapulars  are  a  tuft  of  long  feathers  arifing 
near  the  jundion  of  the  wings  {hnuMa)  with  the 
body,  and  lie  along  the  fides  of  the  back,  but  may 
be  eafily  diftinguiihed,  and  raifed  with  one's  fin» 
ger.  The  inner  coveru  are  thofe  that  clothe  the 
under  fide  of  the  wing. 

The  fubaxiUary  are  peculiar  to  the  greater  Pa* 
radife.  The  wings  of  fome  birds  are  inftrumcnts 
uf  offence.  Th^  anhima  of  Marcgrave  has  two 
ftroDg  fpines  in  the  front  of  each  wing.  A  fpccies 
of  plover,  (£dw.  tab,  47,  and  aSo,)  has  a  fingleone 
in  each ;  the  whole  tribe  of  jacana,  and  the  gam* 
bo,  or  fpur*winged  goofeof  Mr  WiUo^ghby,  the 
fame. 

s.  The  Tail  is  the  direAor,  or  rudder,  of  birds 
in  their  flight;  they  rife,  fink,  or  turn  by  its  means; 
for  when  the  head  points  one  way,  the  tail  inclines 
to  the  other  fide:  it  is,  hefides,  an  equilibrium  or 
eounterpoife  to  the  other  parts  $  the  ufe  is  very 
evident  in  the  kite  and  fwallows.  The  tail  confifts 
of  ftrong  fnthers  (nSUes^  10  m  number,  as  in  the 
woodpeckers,  &c ;  is  in  the  hawk  tribe,  and 
many  others  $  in  the  gallinaceous,  the  meri^anfers, 
and  the  duck  kind,  of  more.  It  is  either  even  at 
the  end,  as  in  moft  birds,  or  forked,  as  m  fwal- 
lows ;  or  cuneated,  as  in  magpies,  ftc;  or  round* 
ed,  as  in  the  purple  jackdaw  of  Catefby.  The 
grebe  i^  deftitiite  of  a  Uil,  the  romp  being  Cover- 
ed with  down.;  and  that  of  the  cafiTowary  with  the 
feathers  of  the  back.  Immediately  over  the  tail 
are  ceruin  feathers,  that  fpring  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  back,  and  are  called  the  coverU  oftim 

3.  Thighs  (femora)  are  covered.entirely  with 
fieathers  ia  all  land  birds,  except  the  buftards  and 
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theoftricbes;  the  lower  piitefChofe  of  all  waders, 
or  dovcQ-fopted  vater^nnrla,  are  naked  ;  that  of 
all  webbed-footed  fowls  the  feme,  bat  m  a  lefe  de- 
gree; in  rapacious  birds,  are  very  mufeolar. 

4*  Laos  (nwa)t  thofe  of  rapadoos  fowls  very 
ftrong,  fomiflicd'  with  laige  tendons,  and  fitted 
for  tearing  and  a  firm  gripe.  The  legs  of  fome  of 
this  genus  are  covered  vnth  feitherB  down  to  the 
toes,  fuch  at  the  gohfen  eagle ;  others  to  the  very 
nails;  but  thofe  of  moft  other  birds  are  covered 
with  fcaleSf  or  with  a  flcin  divided^Bto  fegmcnti, 
orcontinuous.  In  fome  of  the  pies,  and  in  all  the 
paflerine  tribe,  the  ikin  if  thin  and  nMrnbranons; 
m  thofe  of  web-fooled  water*fowls,  ftroqg.  Hie 
legs  of  moft  lurds  are  pUoed  near  the  centre  of 
gravity:  In  Und  birds,  or  in  waders  that  want  the 
back  toe,  exaAly  fo;  for  they  want  that  append* 
age  to  keep  them  end.  Auks,  grev«%  divert 
and  pmguins,  have  thefar  legs  placed  quite  behind, 
fo  are  neceffiuted  to  fit  ared :  their  fiaoe  ia  auk- 
ward  and  difficult,  walldqg  like  men  in  fetters: 
henoe  LmnsBus  ftyles  their  feet  /Mfer  cmmpeJa, 
The  legs  of  all  cloven-footed  water  fowls  are 
long,  as  they  muft  wade  in  foarchof  food:  of  the 
paimated,  ihort,  exo^t  thofeof  the  flamingo^  the 
avofet,  aii4  the  courier. 

5.  Fbbt  (/vi^i),  in  all  Und  birds  that  perch,  have 
a  large  back  toe;  moft  of  them  have  three  toes  for- 
ward, and  one  backward.  Woodpeckers,  par* 
rots,  and  other  birds  that  dimb  much,  have  two 
forward,  two  backward;  but  parrots  have  the 
power  of  bringing  one  of  their  bind  toes  forward 
while  they  are  feeding  themfelves.  OwlahaveaUb 
the  power  of  turning  one  of  their  fone  toes  back* 
ward.  All  the  toes  of  the  Mfi.  turn  forwards, 
which  is  peculiar  among  land*birds ;  the  tridady- 
lous  woodpecker  is  alfo  anomafous,  having  only 
two  toes  forward,  one  backward;  the  olfich  is 
another,  having  Init  two  toes. 

6.  ToBS,  (MgiH.)  The  toes  of  alb^adenait 
divided ;  but,  between  the  exterior  and  middle 
toe,  is  generally  a  feudl  web,  reachmg  as  far  as 
the  firft  joint.  The  toes  of  birds  that  fwim  are  ci- 
ther plain,  as  in  the  fingle  inftance  of  the  commoB 
water-hen  or  galltnule;  or  pinnated,  as  in  the 
cootes  and  grebes ;  or  entirely  webbed  or  paUna- 
ted,  as  in  all  other  fwimmers.  All  the  plover  tribe, 
or  charadrii,  waUt  the  back  toe.  In  the  fwimmers 
the  feme  want  prevails  among  the  albatrofles  and 
auks.  No  water  fowls  perch,  except  certain  he- 
rons, the  corvorant,  and  the  fiiag. 

7.  Claws,  (fsmMj.)  Rapacious  birds  have 
very  ftrong,  hooked,  and  (harp  blaws,  vultures  ex* 
cepted.  Thofe  of  ail  hind  buds  that  rooft  00  trees 
have  alfo  hooked  claws,  to  enable  them  to  perch 
in  fafety  while  afleep.  The  galUnaoeous  tribe 
have  broad  concave  cUws  for  fcrapmg  op  the 
ground.  Grebes  have  flat  naOs  like  the  human. 

Among  water  fowls,  only  the  ikna,  Br.  Zoo/.  II. 
.519.  N^  S43.  and  the  black-toed  gull,  Br.  ZmL 
\L  p.  53s.  liT  a44«  have  ftrong  booked  or  aquiline 
claws.  All  lands  buds  perch  on  trees,  except  the 
ftrutbious  and  fome  of  the  galluiaceotts  tribes. 
Parrots  climb;  woodpeckers  creep  op  the  bodies 
aud  boughs  of  trees;  fwallows  chug.  All  water 
fowls  reft  on  the  ground,  except  certain  beroo% 
and  one  foedes  of  ibisi  the  fpoonbtll,  one  or  two 
fpecics  of  ducka  tnd  o€  corvorants. 

IV.  Feathebs. 
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IV.  FiATBt&a. 

Fbathbm  ai[e  deigned  for  twoulet^  uco?nr* 
ings  from  the  mclemenqr  of  tlie  wcatfaer»  and  in- 
ftrumentt  of  motioD  tbrougb  the  air.  They  are 
placed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fidl  orer  one  another 
(teguiaimjf  fo  aa  to  permit  the  wet  \o  run  offt 
and  to  exclude  the  cold;  «id  thofe  on  the  body 
are  placed  in  a  qnincuocial  form ;  moft  apparent 
in  the  thick*flunned  water  fowls,  particularly  in 
the  divers* 

I*  The  parts  of  a  feather,  are,  the  ihafts  ;  cor- 
neou8»  firong,  light,  rounded»  and  hollow  at  the 
lower  part  f  at  the  upper,  convex  above,  concave 
beneath,  and  chiefly  compoied  of  a  pith. 

ju  On  each  fide  the  (hafts  are  the  vanes,  broad 
OQ  one  fide,  narrow  on  the  other ;  each  vane  coo- 
fifta  of  a  multitude  of  thin  laminse,  ftiff,  and  of  the 
nature  of  a  fplit  ouill.  Thdfe  Uuninas  are  clofely 
braced  together  by  the  elegant  contrivance  of  a 
multitude  of  itsM  .briftles;^  thofe  on.  one  fide 
hookody  the  other  ftraight,  which  lock  into  each 
other,  and  keep  the  vanes  fmootb,  compad,  and 
ftrong/  The  yanes  neu*  the  .bottom  of  the  fliafta 
are  idttf  nnconneded,  and  downy. 

3.  Feathers  areof  three  kinds:  (i.)  Such  as  com- 
pofe  inftmments  of  flight  $  as  the  pen-feathers,  or 
thoie  whidi  form  the.  wmga  and  tiil,  and  have  a 
lainge  fl^aft :  The  vanes  of  the  exterior  fide  bend- 
ing downward,  of  the  interior  upward,  lying  clofe 
00  each  other^  fo  that  when  fpread,  not  a  feather 
miffes  itsimpulfe  on  the  air« 

(a.)  The  feathers  that  cover  the  body,  which 
may  be  properly  called  the  plumagf,  have  little 
(haft,  and  much  vane;  and  never  are  exerted  or 
relaxed,  unlefs  in  anger,  fright,  or  illnefs. 

(3.}  The  Down  fpiunuf)^  which  is  difperied 
over  the  whole  body^amidit  the  plumage,  is  (horty 
foft,  uttconneded,  confiils  of  lanuginous  vanes, 
and  is  intended  for  excluding  that  air  or  wafer 
which  may  penetrate  or  efi:ape  through  the  for- 
mer. This  is  particularly  apparent  in  aquatic 
birds,  and  remarkably  fo  in  the  anferine  tribe. 
There  are  exceptions  to  the  forms  of  feathers. 
The  vanes  of  the  fubaxilbu7  feathers  of  the  Para- 
dife  are  unconoeded,  and  the  laminae  diltant, 
looking  like  herring-bone.  Thofe  of  the  tail  of 
theoftrich,  and  head  of  a  fpecies  of  curaflb,  curl* 
ed.  Thofe  of  the  caflbwary  confift  of  two  (hafts, 
arifing  from  a  common  item  at  the  bottom ;  as  do* 
at  the  approach  of  winter  (after  moulting),  thofe  of 
the  ptarmigans  of  arAic  countries.  The  feathers 
of  the  pinguins,  particularly  thofe  of  the  wings, 
confift  chiefly  of  thin  flat  ihafts,  and  more  refem- 
ble  fcales  than  feathers ;  thofe  of  the  tail,  like  fplit 
whale*bone. 

Sbct.  n.    Flight  ^Birds. 

Tmc  flight  of  birds  is  various;  for,  had  all  the 
fame,  none  could  elude  that  of  nmacious  birds.- 
Thofe  which  are  much  on  wing,  or  flit  from  place 
to  place,  often  owe  their  prefervatton  to  that 
caufe :  thofe  in  the  water,  to  difing.  ; 

KiteSf  and  many  of  the  falcon  tribe»glide  (inooth«» 
ly  through  the  air,  with  fearce  any  apparent  mo- 
tion of  the  wings.  Moft  of  the  order  of  pies  fly 
quick,  with  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  motion  of 
thewingf.  The  raradife  floats  on  the  air.  Wood- 
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peckers  fly  aukwardlyy  tod  \ff  jerks,  and  have  a 
prqpenfity  to  fink  m  their  progrefs. 

The  |alHnaceous  tribe,  in  general,  fly  very  ftrong 
and  fwifily ;  but  their  courfe  is  feldom  long,  ^y. 
reafon  of  the  weight  of  their  bodies. 

The  columbine  race  is  of  fin|^lay  fwifhiefii ;  wit- 
nefs  the  flight  of  the  carrier  pigeon.  See  Carri-. 
XX,  K^  3.  The  paflerine  fly  with  a  ({uick  repeti- 
tion of  ftrokes;  their  flight,  except  in  migratidut 
is  (ieidom  diftant.  Among  them,  the  fwallow  trib^ 
is  remarkably  agile,  thetr  evolutions  fudden,  and. 
their  continuance  on  wing  long. 

The  ftruthwus  race  cannot  fly ;  bnt  (till,  in  run* 
ning,. their  (hort  wings  are  of  ufe*  when  ered,  to 
collaft  the  wind,  and  like  (ails  to  accelerate  their 
motion.  > 

Many  of  the  greater  cloven-footed  water*fowI$. 
or  waders,  have  a  flow  and  flagging  flight ;  but 
moft  of  the  lefl*er  fly  fwiftly,  and  moft  of  them 
with  extended  legs,  to  compenfate  the  (bortnefs  of 
their  Uils.  Rails  and  gallinuks  fly  with  their  legs 
hanging  down.  Coots  and  grebes  with  dtfliculty 
are  forced  from  the  water ;  but  when  they  rife,  fly 
fwiftly.  Grebes  and  alfo  divers  fly  with  their  hind 
parts  downwards,  by  reafon  of  the  forwardneiii  of. 
their  wings.  WeK-footed  fowls  are  various  in  their 
flight.  Several  have  a  feiHng  or  flagging  wing,  fuch 
as  gulls.  Pinguins,  and  a  ipecies  of  auk,  are  de- 
nied the  power  of  flight.  Wild  geefe.  In  thehr  mi* 
grations,  do  not  fly  pell-mell,  but  in  a  regular  fi- 
gure, in  order  to  cut  the  air  with  greater  eafe ;  for 
example*  in  long  lines,  in  the  figure  of  a  > ,  or 
fome  pointed  form  or  letter,  as  the  ancients  report 
that  the  cranes  afiumed  in  their  annual  migrations, 
till  their  order  was  broken  by  ftorms.  See  Lueath 
lib.vJ.  >xi. 

The  flight  of  birds  is  much  aififted  by  their  be- 
ing endowed  with  the  peculiar  faculty  of  enlarging  ' 
their  bulk  at  will ;  and  from  this  circumftance  the 
animal  is  enabled  to  buoy  itfelf  up  the  eafier  in  the 
air,  its  fpecific  ^avity  being  leflened  in  propor* 
tion  as  the  bulk  is  increafed. 

This  arifes  frbm  certain  air  ve(rels  communica- 
ting ,with  the  lungs,  and  difperfed  over  various 
parts  of  the  body,  even  to  the  bones;  whereby 
the  bird,  by  filling  or  emptying  thefe  veflels,  has 
the  power  of  contrading  or  dilating  itfelf  accord- 
ing to  the  occafion  it  may  have  for  the  change. 
See  Zootomy. 

Sbct.  III.    Of  the  Nvftials,  Nidificatiok, 
an^  Egos  q/"  Birds. 

X.  Most  birds  are  monogamous,  or  pah* ;  in 
fpring  fixing  00  a  mate,  and  keeping  conftant  tilt 
the  cares  of  incubation  and  educating  the  young 
lu'ood  is  paft.  This  is  the  cafe,  as  far  as  we  know, 
with  xll  the  birds  of  the  xft,  id,  4th,  and  5th  ox* 
ders.  Birds  that  lofe  their  mates  early,  aubciate 
with  others ;  and  birds  that  lofe  their  firft  eggs 
will  pair  and  lay  again.  The  male,  as  well  as  the 
female,  of  feveral,  join  alternately  in  the  adt  of 
incubation,  and  always  in  that  of  nutrition ;  when 
the  yohngare  hatched,  both  are  bufied  in  looking 
out  for  and  bringing  food  to  the  ncftllngs;  andy 
at  that  period  the  mates  of  the  melodious  tribes, 
who  before  were  perched  on  fome  fprig,  and 
by  their  warbling  aHeviated  the  care  of  the  females 
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confined  to  the  ndRr,  iWtip  join  m  the  comnran' 
duty. 
Of  the  gaHniaceottv  tribe;  the  gre^eft  part  are 

gitygamous^  at  leaf!  h»  a  tame  ftafet  toe  phea- 
nts,  many  of  the  gtous,  the  partrid^ep,  and  haf- 
tardsy  are  monogatnotrs ;  of  the  grout,  the  cock 
of  the  wood  and  the  bhck  gante  aflemble  the 
fennlesy  during  the  feafon  of  love,  by  their  cries, 
Bt  venertm  iticertdm  rapitmt* 

The  males  of  polygamous  birds  negledt  their 
]fotrag;  and,  in  fome  cafesi  would  deftroy  them, 
if  they  met  with  them.  The  economy  of  the 
ftrothfouB  order,  in  this  rcfpeft,  i»  obfcure.  H  is 
pit>babletf}at  the  birds  whidi  compiofe  it  are  poly- 
gamous, like  the  common  poultry,  for  they  lay 
many  eggs ;  the  dodo,  however,  is  faid.to  lay  but 
one. 

All  waders  or  doven-fboted  fbwfs  are  monoga- 
.moua ;  and  all  with  pmnated  feet  are  alifb  mono- 
ffamotis»  except  the  ruft.  The  fwimmers  or  web- 
fSooted  fowls  obferye  the  lame  order,  as  far  as  can 
be  remarked  with  any  certainty  r  bat  raaiif  of  the 
auks  aflemble  in  the  rocks  in  foch  numbers^  and 
each  individual  fd  contiguous,  that  it  ii  not  pbf- 
fible  to  determine  their  method  m  this  article. 

The  aif^on  of  birds  to  thefr  younf  is  very 
violent  during  the  virhole  time  of  nutrition,  or  aa 
long  as  they  continue  in  a  belplefs  ftate  ;*  but  at 
Ibon  as  the  brood  can  fly  and  fhift  for  ttfeW,  the 
parent?  negle<$,  and(  even  drive  it  from  their  haunts; 
UieaiFeftion  ceafing  ifciththe  neceflity  of  it. 

a.  The  Nest  of  a  bird  is  one  of  thoie  daily  m!« 
lacles  that,  from  its  familiarity,  re  pafTed  over 
without  regard.  We  (tare  with  wonder  at  things 
that  rarely  happen,  and  tiegleft  the  daily  opera- 
tions of  nature  that  ought  firft  to  excite  oor  admi- 
ration and  claim  our  attention.  Each'  bird,  after 
nuptials,  prepares  a  place  fuited  to  its  fpecies,  for 
depofiting  its  eggs  and  (heltering  its  little  brood ; 
different  genera,  and  difl^nt  fpet:ies,  Yet  about 
the  talk  in  a  mauAer  (bitable  to  their  feverat  na- 
tures ;  yet,  every  individua)  of  the  fame  fpedes 
colledls  the  very  (kme  materials,  puts  them  toge- 
ther in  the  fame  form,  and  choofes  the  fimie  fort 
of  fitaation  for  pacing  this  temporary  habitation. 
The  young  bird  of  the  laft  year,  which  never  faw 
the  building  of  a  neft,  direded  hj  a  heaven-taught 
£igadty,  purfaes  the  lame  plan  m  the  ftrudtutedf 
it,  and  ieleds  the  (une  materials  as  its  parents^  did 
before.  Btrda  of  the  (ame  /peeks,  of  different  and  . 
remote  countries,  do  the  feme.'  The  fwallows  pf 
Britain,  and  of  the  remoter  parts  of  Germany,  ob- 
vierte  the  fame  order  of  architeAure ;  and  in  many 
inftances  have  been  known  to  return  to  the  fame 
places  in  which  they  had  reared  their  young  the 
year  before. 

The  nefts  of  the  larger  rapacious  birds  are  rude, 
made  of.  fticks  and  bents,  but  often  lined  with' 
fometbiog  foft ;  they  generally  build  in  high  rocks, 
ruined  towers,  and  in  defolaic  places ;  enemies  to 
the  whpleleathered  creation,  they  feem  confcious 
of  attacks,  and  feek  folitude.  A  few  build  upon 
the  ground.  Shrikes,  allied  to  the  rapacious  birds, 
Duild  their  ncds  in  buflies,  with  m'ois,  wool,  &c. 

The  order  of  pies  is  very  irregular  in  the  ftruc- 
ture  of  their  nefts.  Parrots,  and  in  fa^  all  birds 
with  two  toes  forward  and  two  backward,  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  hollows  of  trees,    And  moft  <tf 
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this  order  c^eep  ^OA^  the  bedSea  of  trees,  and 
lodge  their  eggs  *a1fo  withirt  tfcem.  Oows  build 
in  trees ;  among  themj  the  neft  of  the  magpie, 
compofed  of  rtide  materisrts,  it-nivde  with  much 
art,  quite  covered  with  thorns,  and  only  a  hole 
left  for  admittance. 

The  nefts  of  the  oribte^are  contrivotf  with  won- 
derful fagacity,  and  afre  hmrg  at  the  end  of  fome 
bough,  or  between  the  fbrts^  of  extreme  branches. 
In  Europe,  only  three  birds  have  penfile  nefts; 
the  common  oriole,  theparttapendulhilisorhang- 
neft  titmoufe,  and  one  more.  But  in  the  torrid 
zone,  where  the  birds  fear  the  fearch  of  the  glid- 
ing ferpent  and  inqutfitive  nionkey,  the  initances 
are  very  firequent ;  a  marrelldns  inftind  implanted 
in  them  for  the  prefervation  of  their  young.    See 

All  of  the  gallinaceous  and  ftVnthioos  orders  lay 
their  eggs  on  the  ground.  The  oflricb  b  the  only 
exception,  ataong  birds,  of  the  wanft  of  natural 
affMtion :  •*  Which  leaveth  her  eggs  in  ttie  earth, 
and  warflieth  them  in  the  dnfV,  and  Ibrgctteth 
that  the  fooV  mayxnrufli  thetn,  or  th^  wiki  beaft 
may  break  them." 

The  columbine  race  makes  a  taott  artlefs  neft, 
a  few  fticks  laid  acroft  may  fufHce.  ^  Moft  of  the 
paflerine  order  build  then*  nefttf  in  itinlbt  or  bufh- 
es,  and  fome  in  holes  of  walh.  or  banks.  Several 
in  the  torrid  zone  are  penfile  JfVom  the  boughs  of 
high  trees:  that  of  the  taihrhirdis^moodnmsm- 
ftance.  (Sec  MoTAcrtLA,  N®x7.)  Someofthi* 
order,  fuch  as  larks,  and  the  gpatfacker,  on  the 
ground.  Some  fwallows  make  a  carious  plafter 
neft  beneath  the  roofjs  of  houfes ;  and  an  Indian 
fpecies,  nefts  of  a  certain  gluttnons  matter,  which 
are  colleAed  aa  delicate  ingredients  for  foups  of 
Chinefe  epicures.    See  Bf aos  Kbsts,  §  4. 

Moft  of  the  cloven-footed  water  fowls,  or  wa- 
ders, lay  upon  the  grmmd.  Spoonbills  and  the 
common  hmna  build  ns  trees,  and  m^ke  up  large 
hefts  with  fticks,  &c.  Storks  btdld  on  cburdies, 
or  the  tops  of  houfes.  Coots  make  a  great  neft 
near  the  vrater  fide.*  Grebes,  in  the  water,  a 
floating  neft,  perhaps  adhering  to  fome  neighbour- 
ing reeds. 

Web-footed  fowls  breed  on  the  ground,  as  the 
avofets,  terns,  fome  of  thegulb,  mefganfers,  and 
ducks :  the  laft  puH  the  down  from  their  breafts. 
to  make  a  fofter  and  warmer  bed  for  their  yout^?. 
Auks  and  .guillemots  fay  tlieir  eggs  on  the  naked 
flielves  of  high  rbckst  pinguins,  in  holes  under 
ground :  among  the  pelicans,  that  which  gives 
namttothe  genus  makes  its  neft  in  the  defart,  on 
the  ground.  Shags,  fometimea  on  trees ;  corvo- 
rants  and  gannets,  on  high  rocks,  wkh  fticks, 
dried  algsc,  and  other  coarfe  materials, 

3.  Rapacious  birds  in  general,  lay  few  eggs  ; 
eagles  andthe  larger  kinds',  (ewer  than  the  lefler. 
The  eggs  of  falcons  and  owfe  are  rounder  than 
thofe  of  moft  other  birds ;  they  fay  more  than  fix. 

The  order  of  pies  vary  greatly  in  the  iNimber  of 
their  eggs.  Parrots  lay  only  two  or  three  white 
eggs.  Crows  lay  fir  eggs,  greenift,  mottled  with 
duflcy.  Cuckoos^  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  two* 
Woodpeckers,  wryneck,  and  kingafiftier,  lay  eggs 
of  a  clear  white  and  fcmi-tranii;>arent  colour.  The 
Woodpeckers  lay  fir,  the  others  more. 

The  nuthatch  laya  often  in  the  year,  eight  at  a 
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time,  white,  fpotted  with  brown.  The  hoopoe 
lays  bat  two  cinefeous  eggs.  The  creeper  lays  a 
great  number  of'.egga»  The  honeyfitfker*  the 
leaft  and  moft  defencelefs  of  birds*  lays  but  two ; 
but  the  eztindiooiiC  the  genus  is  prevented*  by  a. 
fwif^nefs  of  flight  that  ehsdes  every  poKfatt* 

The  gallinaceous  order*  the  moft  ufeful  of  any 
to  mankind*  lay  the  moft  eggs*  from  8  toao* 
Benigma  area  boe  natura%  itmocua  et  ejtmkt.ta  am* 
maiia  fitcunda  ^emrannU  is  a  fine  obfervation  o( 
PUny  \  with  exception  of  the  buftard*  a  bird  that 
bangs  between  tbfe  gallinaceous  and  the  waderi* 
which  lays  only  two.  The  columbine  order  lays 
but  two  white  egga;  bat  the  domeftic  ktndi 
breeding  almoft  every  month,  fupports  the  remaili 
of  the  Roman  naUixalift; . 

All  of  the  pafterine  order  lay  frotsfour  to  fix 
eggs*  except  the  titmonfe  and  the  wren*  which  lay 
X5  or  iS»  and  the  goaliiicker*  which  lays  only  twok 
The  ftruthious  otder  diiagree  much  in*  the  number 
of  ^gs ;  the^oftrich  laying  many*  as  £arr  as  50*  the 
dodo  but  one. 

The  c1oven*footed  water  fowls*  or  waders^  iay^ 
in  general*  tour  t^\  the  cr^Hif  and  the  Norfolk 
plover  feldom  more  than  two. '  All  of  the  fnipe 
and  t>l0veii''  gcnile  are  of  a  dirty>  white,  lor  dwe 
fpotted  with  black*  and  fcaroe  to  be  tfiftiagvifiied 
in  the  holes  they  lay  in.-  The  land  raila^an^m* 
.  biguous  fpecies\  hiy  ftom  15  to  lo.  W  birds 
with  pinnated  reit,  the  coot  lavs  fevenoreigh^ 
eggs,  and  fometimes4nbre.  Grebes*  from  four  to 
eight*  and  Chofii'whkek 

The  web-footed,  orfwimmers*  differ  in  the 
number  of  their  eggs.  Thofe  which  border  on 
the  order  of  wadtrs^tey  few  eggs;  the  avofet  two* 
the  fbmingo  three*  >th^  albatrofs*  the  auks*  attd 
guillemots*  layoirty  ofieegga-piece;  the  eggs  of 
the  two  laft  are*of  afize^raogel]^ large  in  propor* 
tion  to  the  bulk  of  the  birds.  They  are  commonlv 
of  a  pale  green  colour*'  fpotted*  and  ftdped  io 
varioufly*  that  not  two  are  alike;  which  gives 
every  individual  the  means  of  diftioguifliing  its  own 
on  the  naked  rock  where  fuch  multitudes  aflemble. 
Divers  lay  only  two.  Terns  and  gulls  lay  about 
three  eggs*  of  a  dirty  olive*  fpotted  with  black. 
Ducks  lay  from  8  to  ^o  eggs;  the  eggs  of  all  the 
genus  are  of  a  pale  green*  or  white,  and  unfpotted« 
Pingulns  probably  lay  but  one  egg. 

Of  the  peiican  genal*  the  gannet  lays  but  one 
egg ;  the  (hags  or  oorvorahts*  fix  or  feven,  all  white; 
tbe.laft  the  Moft  oblong  of  eggs. 

A  minute  account  of  the  eggs  of  birds  might 
occupy  a  treatife  of  kfelf.  This  is  only  meant  tb 
fliow  the  great  confomity  in  the  ihape  and  colOttrs 
of  congenerous  birds ;  and  that  the  fame  uniformity 
of  cok>ur  is  in  tiie  eggs  as  in  the  plumage  of  the 
birds  they  belong  to. 

ZiNANNi  pubiifhed,  at  Venice,  in  T7371  A 
Treatife  Qn  Eggs,  illiiftratcd  with  accurate  -figures 
of  106  eggs.  Mr  Eeyger  of  Dantzic  publilhed* 
in  1766*  a  pofthumous  work  by  Klein*  vi^ifh  %t 
plates*  elegantly  colonred ;  but  much  remains  for 
future  writers. 

Sect.  IV.   Q^Systsms  o/'ORNtTHOLoer. 

CoHsiDSRiNG  the  many  fyftems  that  Ifave  been 
Wfcred  to  the  public  of  late  years,  Mr  Pennant 
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gives  the  preference  to  that  compoled  by  Mr  i(ay, 
19  x667f  A°<^  afterwards  pubiifhed  in  16 78;. but 
ob^Tervcswat  the  fame  time*  that  it  would  be  unfair 
to  coDceal  the  Writer  from  whom  our  greatcountry- 
man  took  the  ori^nal  hint  of  forming  that  fyfttmy 
which  has  proved  the  foundation  of  all  that  hat 
been  compofed  lihce  ttifit  period . 

Belon  of  Mansi  whoiirft  attempted  to  range 
birds  accqi!4ilV  to.  their  naturts*  was  a  French- 
man; and  performed  gieat  matters,  confidering 
th^  unenlightened  age; he  Uvec)  in|  f^.  his  book 
was  publilhed  io  1555.  His^rrangemef  t  of  rapa- 
cious birds  js  as  judkion^as  that  of  the  ll^teft 
writers..  Uis^  chapter  ^reafc^  of  vultdresj.^h^ons, 
flirikes,  and  pwls ;  in  t(ie  twp  next  hepaifes  over 
to  the  web4ooted  water  fowls,  and  to  the  cloven^ 
footed }  in«  the  ^  he  includes  the  gallinaceous 
and  ftruthieusr  bcit-  s^ixes  with  them  the  plovers* 
bunthigs^apd^Jarliis;  in.the  6th  are  the  pies,  pigeons, 
and  tbriMhF*|.^<^  the  7th  Ukes  in  theVe^  ^f  the 
pafleisoeroider.'    '  ..-..• 

Notwith^aqding.  the  great  defers  that  every 
natiir^ift  wil>at*oM:e  i^  ii^^he  arrangement  oi 
the  lefler  birds  of  this  writer^  vef  he  will  ol^ferve  a 
rectitude  of  intention  m  g^mi;  and  a  fine  notion 
of  fyftem,  whidi  >l^a»)6ft  lb  ttie  following  age  to 
mature  and  bring  to  peffedion.  Accordingly  Mr 
Ray  and  his  illuftriou^  pupil  Francis  WtHoughby 
aflumed  the  plan ;  but  with  great  judgmeat  flung 
into  their  proper  ftalfohs  a(hd  pfDper  genera  thofe 
which  Belon  had-  'Oonfufedly  mixed  ^tdjgdiher. 
They  formed  thei  great  divifion  of  terreftrial  and 
aquatic  birds  ;  «.ibe|r  smAle  every  fpecies  ocotipy 
their  proper  f>hioe«  c«i|[ruUing  at  once  exterior 
form  and  natural,  hafaiu'  They  could,  hot  bear 
the  intermixture  of  Aqitatic  birds  with  terreftrial. 
They  placed  the  bft  Nr  themfeUes;  clelu'  and 
diftiodt  from  thofe  whofe  haunts  and  eoouomy 
were  fo  different. 

The  fubjoined  fefaeme  of  arrangement  by  Mr 
Pennant*  is  introduced  with  the  following  obAfrva- 
tions. 

^  Mr  Ray's  general  plan  is  fo  judtdoos*  that 
to  me  it  feems  fcaeoe  pollible  to  make  any  diange 
in  it  for  the  better ;  ytt*'  notwithftahding  he'  'was 
in  a  manner  the  founder  of  fyitematic  zoology* 
later  difcoveries  have  made  a  few  improvements 
on  his  labours.  My  candid  friend  Linnaeus  did 
'not  take  it  amifs*  that  I,  in  part*  negled  his 
example ;  for  I  permit  Che  land  fowl  to  follow  one 
another*  undivided  by  the  water  fowl*  the  grails, 
and  anferes  of  his  fyftem*  (fee  Zoology);  but* 
in  my  generical  arrangement*  I  moft  puniftually 
attend  to  the  ordeE.he'has  given  in  his  fisverai 
divifions*  except  in  tfaof^  of  his  anferes  and  a  few 
of  his  grallz.  Fisr*  after  the  manner  of  Mr 
Briffon*  I  mahdavdlftuiai^ttier  qi  water  fowl  with 
'  pinnated  feet*  phoiAg-  .ttiem  between  the  waders 
or  cloven-footed  water  Cowl  and  the  web-fboted. 
The  oft  rich  and  kod^Hitzls  with  wings  nfelefs  for 
flight*  I  place  as  a  diAinA  order.  The  trum^ter 
{jf/cpAia  Ximai)$  and  the  buftards,  I  ^kiceaf  thcf 
end  of  the  gallinauDiM  tribe ;  the  Uft  granivorous, 
(wift  runners*  avoiders  of  wet  places ;  ^d  both 
have  bills  fomewhat  arched.  It  muft  be  confefii^l* 
that  both  have  legs  naked  above  the  knees*  and  the 
laft*  Hl^e  the  waders,  lay  but  few  eggs.  They  feem 

U  U  U  ambiguous- 
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zmbiguduft  birdii  that  ba^  affinity  with  each  order  i 
Bud  it  is  hoped  that  each  Daturalift  may  be  indulged 
the  toleration  of  placing  them  as  fults  bit  own 
opmiori." 

TABLE  o/Pbnnant's  ArrAMOEMent,  <uftth  the: 
correfpondent  Orders  and  Genera  in  the  Sys« 

TEMA  NaT^RAo/'LuINAUS. 

DnrisioN*  I.'  LAND-BIKDS.    Dttisioii  H. 
WATER-FOWL. 
'Order  I,  Rapacious.     Aedpitret  Liv. 
II.  Pies.  Pica* 

III.  Galllnaceout.  Gallhue. 
•Divif.  I.  \         IV.  Columbine*    Paffera. 
V.  Paflerine.        P^rei, 

VI.Struthious.Jg^J^^-:. 

^  Older  VII.  Clov^-footed  >  ^    „ 
orWadeit.;^^"*^- 

VIII.  Pinnated  feet  [  ^g^'  . 
.  IX/Web.footed:{^;g^^ 

bmsioN  I. 


Divif.  n. 


1 


OLOGY. 

39  Bpftard 

:  Ord.IV. 

40  Pigeon 

Oro.  V 

41  Stare 
4%  Thrafli 

43  Chatterer 

44  Coly 

45  Gnoibeak 

46  Butiting 

47  Tanager 

48  Finch 

49  Flycatcher 

51  Wagtail 
S%  Warbler 
S$  Manakin 

54  Titmoule 

55  Swallow 

56  Goatfocker 

Oro.  VI. 

57  Dodo 

58  Oftrich 


Sect.  IV, 


Otis. 
COLUMBINE. 

Cqhmin, 
PASSERINE. 

Sturmu 

TurdMur 

AmpeUs 

Loxia 

Loaaa 

Bmberha 

Tanagra 

FringiUa 

Mu^eapa 

AUutda 

WhttKiila 

MotaciUa 

P^ra 

Partu 

Hinmdo 

Caprimuigtu* 
STRUTHIOU& 
^  Didus 

StrutbU. 


DIVISION  n. 


Ord.  I.  RATACIOUS*  Ord.  VH.  CLOVEN-FOOTED,  or  WADERS 

r  Vulture  Fultur       ,  59  SpoonbiH  PlataUa 


%  Falcon 

3  0^1 

4  Shrike 

5  PaiTot 
6 'Touoan  '  . 

7  Motmot  ' 

8  HombiU' 

9  Beefeater  > 
lO'Ani 
xr  Wattle 
1%  Crow 
S3  Roller 
24'  Oriole 

15  Grakle 

16  Paradife 

17  Curucui 
x8  Barbel      ' 

'x9  CUckoo 
%o  Wryneck 
%i  Woodpecker 
39  Jacamar 
J3  Kingsfiftier    , 
«4  Nuthatch 
45  Tody 
a6.  Bee-eater 
37  Hoopoe 
28  Creeper 
29.  Honeyfucker 


Fuitur 

Fako 
"Strix 
Ord.  n.  PIES. 

Lamus 

PJUtaeiu 
-  '     iamphajios 

Ba^phi^ 

Bueeros 
.  Buphaga     . 

Crotophaga 

Cormu 
Coracias^ 
Othitts 
Graculd 
Paridifiea 
Tr^on 
Bucco 
Cuctdus 
yunx 
Pieus 
Alceda 
Aleedo 
Siita 
.Todtts 
Mereps 
Upapa 
Certhia 


59  SpoonbiH 

60  Screamer 
6x  Jabini 
6»  Boatbill 

63  Heron     . 

64  Umbre 

65  Ibis 

66  Curlew. 

67  Snipe 

68  Sandpiper 

69  Plover 

70  Oyftercatcher 
ft  Jacana 

7a  Pratincole 

73  Ra»l 

74  Sheathbill 

75  Gatlinule 


PlataUa 

Palamedea 

MySeria 

Caneroma 

Ardea 

Scopus    B&iss* 

Tantmlm 

Scohpax 

Scoiopax 

Trmga 

CbaradrM9. 

Jtt^Sftitn9tMS 

Parm 
Hinmdo    . 
Balius 

Fuliut. 


Ord.  VIIL  PINNATED  FEET. 

76  Phalarope  Trmga 

77  Coot  Fuifca 

78  Grebe  Col^mhu.      , 
Ord.  IX.  WEB-FOOTED- 


29.  Honeyfucker  Trocbiliu. 

ORD.IiL  GALLINACEOUS 
30  Cqck  Pbqfiaxm 

_  #r»„_i  Meleagrh 

NumuUt 


.11  Turkey 

3a  Pintado 

,13  CuraflTo 

>  j4  Peacock 

35  Pheafant 

36  Grous. 
3r  Partridge 
5^  Trumpeter 


Crax 

Pwo 

Phajianui 

THrao 

Thtoo 

Pfiphia 


79  Avofetta 

80  Courier 

81  Flammant 
81  Albatrofs. 

83  Auk 

84  Guillemot 

85  Diver 

86  Skimmer 

87  Tern 

88  Gull 

89  Petrel 

90  Merganfer 

91  Duck 

9»  Pinguin 

93  Pelican 

94  Tropic 

95  Darter 


Recurvir^ra 
Currira    BriSS^ 
.  Phxtde^terus 
Diomedia 
,Alca 
Odjmhu 
.     Coiymhu 
BAytkopt 
Sterna 
Larw 
Procellmria 
Mergiu 
Anas 

5Dhmedia 
Pbaton 
Pelicanus 
Phxtm 
Platus 


Tabls 
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TaBLB  9ftb9  OftBBtS  tmd  GINBBA  M  fielNDBX 

OBMiTMOLooicui  and  Gbnbral  .Synopsis 
^BiBOS}  fuUffied  by  |VlB  LATHAM  ;  <Ufbo  bos 
treated  ibeJukjeS  very  to^ufiy^  and  made  a  nmj 
great  addUion  to  this  brancb  of  natural  hUhry*, 

buU  Onu  Sm*  ofBtrde* 

AVIUM  ORDINES.    ORDERS  OF  BIRDS. 

Dm  L 
Rapacious 
Pies 

Pafferme 
CSumbme 
GalHnaeeom    : 
StmtbUeu 

DiT.  n. 

Waders 

Pimtated/eet 

mbJooUd 

GENERA  OF  BIRDS. 

jyvw.  I. 

LAND  BIRDS. 


DlY.l. 

L  Accipitfea 
IL  Picx 
lU.  PafTms 
IV.  Columbae    > 
V.  Oallioax 
VI.  Strathionea 
DiT.  U. 
VII.  Grallae 
VIIL  Pinnatipedec 
IX.  Palmipedes 
AVIUM  GENERA. 

DiT.  I. 

JFBS  TJSRRBSTRBS. 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 


ObdoI. 
ACaPITRES. 

Vultur 

Fako 

Strix 

Obdo  IL 
PICJB. 

Lanius 

PfitUcu^ 

RaaspbaftoA 

Motnotus 

Scytiutopt 

Buoeros 
JO  Baphaga 
IX  Crotophaga 
t%  CaHaeaa 
xj  Corrda 
X4  Coraciafl 
15  Oriolua 
i6  Oiaciila 
X7  ParadiliaBa 
i8  Trogoa    * 
19  Bucco 
to  Cucalua 
91  Yunz 
a»  PiCQi 
%S  Galbula 
14  Alcedo 
%5  Shu 
%6  Todns 
37  Meropt 

28  Upttpa 

29  Certhia 

30  Trochila^ 

Oboo  III. 
PAS8ERES. 

31  Stamua 
3a  Tnidaa 

33  Am^ia 

34  Coitus 

35  Lozia., 

36  EmberizB 

37  Tanagra 
3S  FriogUU 

39  Pbytotoma 

40  Mofcicapa 
4X  Alanda 


Order  I. 
RAPACIOUS. 
Fuitnre 
Falcon 
Owl 

Order  II. 
PIES. 
Sbriie 
Parrot 
Tonean 
Motmot 

HombUi 

Beefeater 

Jhd 

Wattle  Bird 

Cronu 

Roller 

Oriole 

Graklo 

Paradi/e  Bird 

Cnmcid 

Barbet  : 

Cuckoo, 

Wryneck 

Woodpecker 

Jaeamar 

Kingiji/her 

Nutbatcb 

Tody 

Bee-^ater 

Hoopoe . 

Creeper  . 

Humming  Bird 
-Obd^rIIL 
PASSERINE. 

Staring  •   .  > 

Tbrii/b 

Chatterer 

Cofy 

Grojbeak  , 

Bunting 

Tanager 

Fineb    ' 

Flycatcher 
Lark 


Ind.Om. 
44  Motacilla 

43  Sylvia 

44  Pipra 

45  i^rus 

46  Hirundo 

47  Capriipalgut 
Or  DO  IV. 

COLUMBiS. 

48  Columba 
Ordo.V. 

GALUNJE. 

49  P^o 

50  Meleagris 
5<  Penelope 
S%  Numida 

53  Crax 

54  Phafianus 

55  Tinamiis 

56  Tetrao 

57  Perdix 

58  Pfophia 

59  Otis 

Oroo  VI. 
STRUTHIONES. 

60  Dtdua 

61  Stnithio 
6%  Cafuariua 

63  Rhea 

DIV.  IL 

jiFBS  AQUATICS. 

OrdoVIL 
GRALUE. 

64  PlaUlea 

65  PaUmedea 

66  MyAerii 

67  Caocroau 

68  Scapua 

69  Ardea 

70  Taotalaa 

71  Numeoina 
7»  Scolopax 

73  Tringa 

74  Cbaradriua 

75  Curforiua 

76  Hxmatopua 

77  GUreola 
7B  Rallua 

79  Parra 

80  Gallinula 
Zi  Vaginalia 

OBDoVin. 
PINNATIPEDES. 

$%  Phalaropus 

83  Fulica  , 

84  Pbdicepo 

Oboo  I^.  , 
PALMIPEDES. 
*  Pedibualopgioribus  ^  With  long  legs       -     - 

85  Recorviroftra  A'vofet 

86  Corrira,  Courier 

87  Phoenicppteru's  Flamingo 

tt  Pcdibua  brevioribua  f  f  With  Jbort  legs 

88  Diomedea  '    Albatrofs 

89  Aica  Auk 

90  Uria  Guillemot 

U  u  u  a  91  Coljrmbna 
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Syn.  of  Birds. 
Wagtail 
Warbler 
Manakin 
Titmottfe 
Swedlovf 
Goatfucker 

Order  IV. 
COLUMBINE. 
Pigeon 

Order  V. 
GALUNACEOUS. 
Peacock 
Turkey 

Pintado 

Curajb 

Pbea/ant 

Tinamon 

Grous 

Partridge 

Trumpeter 

Bujard 

Order  VI. 
STRUXmOUS. 
Bodo 

African  OJricb 
Cajfowary 
American  Ojlricb 

DIV.  IL 
WATER  BIRDS. 

Order  VIL 
WADERS-  . 

Spoonbill 

Screamer 

Jabiru 

Boatbili^ 

Umbre 

Heron 

Ibis 

Curlew 


Sander 
Plover 

Oyjler'catcber 

Pratincole 

Rail 

GallinuU 
Sbeath-bia 

Order  VIU. 
Witb  PINNATED 
FEET. 
Pb0larope 
Coot 
Grebe 

Order  IX. 
WEB-FOOtED. 
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Ind.  Ontm 
^1  Colymbus 
94  Rhynchops 
,    93  Sterna 
94  Larua 
^5  Procellaria 

96  Mergus 

97  Ana8 

^98  Aptenodytes 
99  Pelicanus 

100  Phaeton 

ffOI  PIottiB 


^   ORNITHOLOGY. 


SfiCT-  IV. 


5y».  ofBiris* 
Divfr 
Skimmer 
Tern 
Gull 
Petrel 
Merganfir 
Duck  '      • 

Pittgmn 
Pelican         * 
Tropic  jBird[ 
Darter' 


la  the  latter  arfangetnents  of  birdSy  afthhugli 


It  cannot  be  (aid  that  the  scrtbors  bava  loft  fight 
0f  their  great  predeceffor  Lmnen^  yet  the  ne- 
deflity  of  deviating  from  him  ynuft  ieem  obvious, 
INFli^a  the  ?ery  greab  number  of  fpccin  which 
hmitumat  to  oar  koowtedge  of  iate  ynrt»  faiii- 
cient  to  Juftify  ftich  alteration,  a»d  ihtisfy  the 
Bioft  fcrupulooB^vooatea  of  this  gteat  nan,  is 
confidered.  In  this  laft  edition  of  the  S^jflrma  No- 
tur^f  Unnaeureaumentes  about  930  bonds  only  ; 
but  in  the  Index  and  Synopfis  of  Mr  Latham,  they 
have  been  increafed  to  very  near  4000,  a  namber 
never  imagined  by  former  writen  OB  tbe  fubped 
to  exift  in  nature.    See  Zoology. 


O    R    O 


O    R    O 


ORNITHOMANCY,  a  fpecies  of* divination 
i>erformed  by  means  of  birds ;  being  the  fatne 
with  augury.    See  Augury  and  Divination. 

ORNITHON,  an  ancient  town  of  P|iceDid», 
betwccn,Tyre  and  Sidon^ 

ORIJITHOPUS,  in  botany,  BlRDSfooT,  a 
genus  of  the  decandria  order  belonging  to  the  di- 
adelphia  icUfs  of  plants  ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  under  the  3 2d  order,  Papilionace^. 
The  legumen  is  articulated,  cylindrical,  and  bent 
in  the  form  of  a  bow. 

ORNITHOTROPHY,  »./.  a  place  in  Which 
birds  are  fed.  4^-  • 

ORNON,  an  ifland  of  Sweden,  near  the  £. 
coaft  of  the  Baltic. 

ORNOS.    See  CAP&iFiCATtON. 

ORNUS,  FRAXiNUS,  a  fpecies  of  tbe  a(h  tree, 
which,  according  to  Dr  Cirillo  of  Naples,  pro- 
duces the  manna.  (See  Frazinus.)  Its  fmal- 
ler  leaves  are  fawed,  with  flowers  having  petals. 
To  obtain  the  manna,  thofe  employed,  In  Jalj  and 
Auguft,  make  an  oblong  incifion,  and  take  offfrom 
the  bark  of  the  tree  about  3  inches  in  length  ^nd '% 
in  breadth :  they  leave  the  wound  open,  andbv  de- 
grees  the  manna  runs  ou^  is  almoft  fuddealy  tpiclc- 
cned  to  its  proper  confifkence,  and  is  foimd  adhe- 
ring to  tbe  bark.  This  'i%  colleded  In  bafkets,  and 
called  manna  graja.  TfVhen  they  want  fine  paaih- 
na,  they  appiy  to  the  incifion  of  tbe  bark  thin 
llraw,  or  fmall  bits  of  ihrubs ;  fo  that  the  n^anna 
In  doming  out  runs  upon  thefe  bodies,  and  is 
collected  in  a  fort  of  regular  tubes,  which  give  ft 
the  name  of  manna  in  cannoli* 

ORp,a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in  the  obttntry 
of  the  Gilfohs ;  13  miles  W.  of  Botmio.  •'  * 

ORQANDAt  an  ancient  tom  of.  Pigdi»,:iiow 
called  Haviran.    Liv.  lib.  38.  c.  18. 

OROBANCHE,  in  botany,  Baocm  RAip^,'a 
genus  of  the  angiofpermia  order,  belonging- tg  tbe 
didynamia  clafs  of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  me- 
thod ranking  undeir  the  4otb  ordcr^.  Perjimata, 
The  calyx  is  bifid ;  the  corolla  riiment ;  the'cap- 
fule  unilocular,  bivalved,  and  polyipermous ;  there 
^    is  a  glandule  under  thebafe  of  the  gertnen. 

OROBIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Eubcca. 

OROBII,  an^ancient  people  or  ludjri  who  re- 
fided  near  Mediotannm,  noir  MftAN. ' 

OROBIO,  Balthafar,  a  celebrated  Jew  of 
Spain.    He  was  fo  dulled  in  the  fcholaftic  philo- 


fophy  of  Spairi,  that  he  was  made  profeflbr  of 
metaphyfics  in  the  univerfity  of  Salananca.  Af> 
terwards,  however,  applying  himictf  to  tbe  ftudy 
of  phyfic,  be  praAifed  that  art  at  Seville  with  luc- 
ceu,  till,  accufed  of  Judaifm,  he  was  thrown  in- 
to the  inquifition,  and  fuffered  the  moft  dreadful 
tortures.  After  thre^  ^ars  confinement,  and  per- 
feverence  in  denying  his  religidn,  he  was  difchar- 
ged,  and  repairing  to  France,  was  made'^rofelTor 
of  phyfic  at  Thouloufe.  At  laft,  wc^  of  dif. 
fembling,  he  repaired  to  Amfterdam,  where  he 
was  circumcifed,  took  the  name  of.  liaac,  and 
profefled  Judaifm  ;  ftill  continuing,  however,  to 
pradife  phyfic,  in  which  he  was  moch  efteemed. 
He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  a  controvcrfy  with 
Limborch ;  by  writing  againft  Spinoza,  &c.  Oro- 
bio  died  in  i68jp; 

OROBUS,  BiTTsa  vetch,  a  geniiaiif  tbede* 
candria  order,  belonging  to  the  diade^ibSa  elafs 
of  plants ;  and  in  the  natural  method  raokiog  un- 
der the  '3 ad  order,  Papilionace^.  Tbe  ftyle  is 
linear;  the  calyx  obtuie  at  the  bafe^  witb  the 
upper  fegments  deeper  and  fhorter  thui  the  reft. 
There  are  9  fpecies.  All  of  them  have  ftbrated 
roots,  which  are  perennkl,  but  are  annoal  in  ftalk, 
rifing  early  in  fprkig^  and  decaying  in^  aittomn. 
They  are  very  hardy  plants,  and  profper  in  any 
common  foil  of  it  garden.  Moft  of  the  farta  are 
very  floriferous,  and  the  flowers  confpicaous  and 
ornamental  for  adomme  the  flower  compartnents. 
The  flowers  are  oaiverially  of  the  papilkwaoeoos 
or  butterfly  kind,  confifting  each  of  4  irregular 
petals,  i.  ^.  a  ftaddard,  -  two  wings,  and  a  keel ; 
and  are  all  fuccceded  by  long  taper  fad-pods, 
fiimiftiing  plenty  of  rtpe  feed  in  autumn ;  by  which 
the  plants  may  be^opagated  abundanllyy  as  alio 
by  parting  the  rootSk 

Orobus  TviER^sus,  Wood  Pba  or  Pease 
HEATH.  The'Seolis  Highlanders  ba«B«  gneat  ef- 
teem  for  the  tubercles  et  the  roots  of  tb»  fpecies. 
They  dry  and  chewtbem  to  give  a  better  reNlh  to 
their  liquor;  they  alio  affirm  that  th^are  good 
againft  moft  diforders  of  the  breaft,  amd  that  by 
the  ufe  of  them  they  are  enabled  to  refift  hunger 
and  thirft  for  a  long  time.  In  Breadakbane  and 
Rofsfhire,  they  fometimes  bruife  and  fteep  them 
in  water,  and  make  an  agreeable  fermented  liqtior 
with  them.  Thev'have  a  fweet  ufte,  Ibmetbing 
like  the.  roots  of  hqoorice ;  when  boiM,  we  na- 

tritioua 
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tfitioat  and  well  flavoured ;  and  in  timetof  icar- 
city  they  have  ibvedat  a  fubftioite  for  bread. 

ORODADA  Pbna,  a  town  of  Pern,  on  the 
coaft  of  tbe  South  Sea,  6  fniifiS.hy  W.  of  Pay- 
ta,  and  6  milaa  N«  of  .Lotx>^ ' 

ORODE8,  a  prince  4yf  Parthia,  whoviurdcrcd 
bta  brother  Mttbvidates,  and  afcended  bit  throne. 
He  iM^td  Crafllia  ther  Roman  triumtir»  and 
poured  melted  gold  down  the  throat  of  tiii  fallen 
cDCfByy  to  rqjroach  hno  foV  hia  avarice  and  am- 
bttioQ.  He  follonrod  the  intereft  tif  Caffioa  and 
Bnitfla  at  PhiHppl.  It  U  find,  that  when  OvoddB 
became  old  and  hiflrm,  bin  30  children  applied  to 
bim«  and  dUpvted  inhia  pielnico'  tfa^tf  right  to 
the  AiocciBon;  Phmatev,  -the  eldeft  of  then,  ob- 
tained the  erown  from  bia  litber ;  and,  ^to  hfAep 
him  out  of  the  worW,  he  attempted  to  poiim  him. 
The  poMm  bad  no  elM  1  and  PhtaaM,  ftMl  d«- 
tesmined  on^  Ma  iMber'a  d^nthr,  ihangM  •  bhn 
with  Ua  own  hands,'  aboot  35  yeara  Jbefore  the 
Cbriftian  era.  Onaditt badmigned abont ioynan. 
OROl^  an  Ifhtfnd'of  Z>ettma»k  at  the  S.  end  of 
the  Little  Belt,  la  milte  long  and  two  brood  (  8 
milea  8W.  of'  Puaev;  and  6  W.  of  Mnglsnd. 
Loo.  tob  ao.  E*  Lat.'5]|;  59^  N.  • 

OR<»SKlOWNO,  a  ftia^poit  towm  of  Den- 
mark^  on  the  E.  of  Oaoa.  '"^ "  ' 

OROMAS0BS,  Voameaof  the  fupnme  god 
OROMAZ,  ( ofabc^aaoient^vfiana;  the 
OROBiAZDES,  f  origin  of  all  good^  aa  Ari* 
OROMAZES,  JnanhMwaaofaUevil.  See 
AumAuivtf  and'  MYarBaifia,  jl  1 4*  ^7 ;  and Po» 

LYTHEIIM. 

OROMGOTO,  a  river  of  N.  Amet ica,  in  New 
Branfwiok,  which  rana  ihto  St  Jobm'a  riven» 

OROMEDON,  a  niovntahi  in  the  ille  of  Cooa. 

OROMTCHI,  a  toww  of  Afiai,  in  Thibet.  Loo. 
104*  30.  E.  of  Perm.  Let.  44^  5<-  N. 

ORON,  a  town  ol  SwitaDoland,  ia  Bern;  6 
miles  W.  of  Vevai. 

OltONDOCKSf  a  tribe  of  Voalh  American  In. 
dians,  in  Canada,  who  rafide  fwar  Trdis  Rivieres. 
They  b«ve  roo  warriors .'   '. 

ORONHI,  a  town  of  Aaa,  in  Thibet,  s%  miles 
W.  of  Yolotou  HotOo. 

ORONOKO.    8eet)iiooNOi;a;         :: 

ORONSAY,  or  OaANsaT,  one  o9f  the  Heb- 
ridea,  a  fmafl  but  fertile  iHandr-feparated  from 
Cotonfayby  a  naht»w  febattMl.  See  Colon  say. 
It  is  ib  named  from  Orottf  an  andent  fakt.  The 
walls  of  av  ancient  priory  of  CUIcvtians  ftill  re- 
main,  and  esfaibit  oneof  the  fineft  teKca  of  an- 
tiquity, nett  to  rec^lmkill;  in  all  the  Hebridea. 

OROHTBS,  a  iMMoa  river  of  Syria,  about 
which  Strabo  and  ottter  ancient  aiutbors  mention 
many  £aiboloiis  ftorice  of  its  diiappearing  and  rnn- 
aing  under  gromtdtorfevetal  miles,  te.  It  riibs 
in  Coeloiyria,  and  after  a  rapid  course,  falls  into 
the  Medit^rraticaA^' below  Antloeb.  It  fi  nOW 
called  4JB. 

ORONTIUM,  iff  botany,  o  genua  of  the  mofto- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  chft  of 
plants,  and  in 'the  natural  method  rankkig  under 
the  f<fcond  order  PifniU,  *  The  fpaAix  is  t^^kh- 
drical,  covered  with  florets ;  the  corolla  heMipe* 
talous  and  taafced*;  thtve  iano  ftylof  the  follides 
are  monolpermmia.' 

OROONOKO,  a  great  river  of  Terra  Firma, 


which  rifes  in  Popaiyao,  aod  falls  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, by  x6.mouths«  It  is  one  gif  the  Targeft  riVera 
in  S.  America ;  and  is  remarkable  for  riling  and 
falling  once  ryear.  It  rifes  gradually  for  five 
rnontha,  remains  ftationary  £mr  one;,  then  falls  gra- 
dually for  other  $  months,  and  contmues  ftation^ 
ary  for  ooe.  Tbefe  changes  are  invariable.  The 
height  of  the  flood  depends  on  the  breadth  of  the 
riffer.  In  one  part,  where  it  is  narroweft,  it  rifes 
to  110  i^et.  Its  whole  length  is  JS5  leagues ;  and 
its  iniipetttoAty  pieferves  its  water  frefli,  la  k^agues 
from  ita mouths,  which  are  in  Lon.  60.  o.  W.  Lat. 
9.  o.  N. 

(x.)  OROPESA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New  Oaf- 
tile,  la  miles  £.  of  Placentia,  and  50  W.  of  To- 
ledo. Lo1>.  4-  36*  W.  Lat.  3^.  50.  N. 

(a.)  Oaoat'sa,  a  town  of  Spain  in  Valencia ;  on 
the  Mfcditen^neaii;  31  miles  BNE.  of  Segorba. 
Lon.  16.  4S.'E.  of  Teneriffe.  Lat.  40.  8.  N. 

(3.)OaorBSA,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  La  Plata,  on 
the  vallei^  of  Ooehambamba,  i%m  miles  NW.  of 
La  Plata,  tjo  NB.  of  Potofi,  and  750  from  Lima. 
The  natives  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  corn  and 
fhritl'  Lon/63. 30.  W..  Lat.  18.  o.  8. 

♦OROPPA,  a  mountain  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Dioria,  and  late  Piedmootefe;  6  milea  N.  of 
Biella.' 

(i.)  OROPUS,  an  ancient  town  of  Boeotia, 
near  the  Buripus,  on  the  borders  of  Attiea, 
which  was  often  a  fribjea  of  conteft  between  the 
Athenlana  and  the  Boeotians,  till  at  Kafl  it  was  con- 
Inmed  to  the  former  by  Philip  11.  of  Macedon. 

(%  3.)  Qropus,  two  towns  in  Eubjoea  and  Ma« 
cedoff."  * 

(i.yOROSAf  an  ifland  of  Scotland,  in  Loch 
Lonart,  on  the  W.  coaft  of  Argylefhire. 

(a*)'OaosA,  a  town  of  Sardinia  on  the  E.  coaft, 
58  miles  £.  of  Aigeri,  and  73  NNE.  of  Cag- 
liari.' 

OR06IU8,  Paul,  a  Spaoiih  biftorian  and  di- 
vine, and  adifeiple  of  St  Auguftin :  who  fent  him 
to  Jemialem  to  conftilt  St  Jerome  on  the  origin  of 
the  foul.  He  wrote  an  Univerlal  Hiftory  from  the 
Creation  to  his  own  time,  entitled  Mi/eria  Huma* 
M,  in  which  he  difplays  more  hsarning  and  dtH* 
geoee  than  chronolofrical  accuracy.  The  beft 
edition  is  that  of  Havercanys,  ^to.  Lug.  Bau  1767. 
He  wrote  alfo  a  treatile  00  Free  Will,  and  other 
pieoes.    He  flourilhed  about  A.  D.  416. 

OROSPEDA,  a  mountain  of  Spain,  in  Grena- 
da. Straho. 

OROSWEG,  a  town  of  Hung^ary,  with  a  bi« 
fti(M>'B  fee,  8  miles  N«  of  Munkaca. 

OROSXLANKO,  a  caMa  of  Hungary,  8  mnea 
W.  ofBoleiko. 

OROU8T,  an  iOamS  00  the  W.  coaft  of  Swe- 
den,  40  miles  in  civottmfcaence.  Lon.  iz.  30.  E. 
Lat.  58. 10.  N.  » 

(i.)  •  OftPHAN.  «./.  {0(fm.< ;  orphflin,  Fr.]  A 
chHd  who  has  loft  father  or  mother,  or  bother- 
Poor  or^^ikm  in  the  wide  world  fcattered. 

As  bndding  branch  rent  from  the  native  tree  % 

Such  is  the  ftale  of  man.  Spen/er* 

Who  cani  be  bound  by  any  iblemn  vow 

To  reav^  the  orphan  of  hi»  patrimony  ^.    SMak* 
Sad  widows,  by  thee  rifled,  weep  in  vain, 

And  ruined  orphans  of  thy  k-apes  complain. 

Sandys*, 
^  T      The 
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The  fea  with  fpoils  hit  aQgry  bullets  ftrow» 

Widows  and  orphans  m^kiDg  aa  they  go.  . 

WaiUrJ 
Pity,  with  a  parent's  mindy 

This  helplefa  orphqi»,  JDrvJe^. 

-^CoIIedions  were  made  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  whether  widows  or  nrpifOM.  Nelfon, 

{%,)*Oii?HA}i.€uiJ.[0rpJbeimfVT,]  Bereft  of  pa- 
rent8.«-Thf6  king  left  wfAan  both  of  father  and 
mother.  Sidney, 

*  ORPHANAGE.  >ii./.  [erfbeliwget  French, 
.  *  ORPHANISM.  3  from  orphan.]  State  of  4d 
orphan. 

ORPHANOTROPHY.  n./,  l^fpti^s  and  7^ ft^.] 
An  holpital  fior  orphans. 

Orphan's  Island,  an  Ifland  of  the  Utiited 
States,  on  the  coaft  of  Maine,  belonging  to  Han- 
cock county.    It  had  xa4  inhabitanta  in  1795. 

(z.)  ORPHEUS,  a  celebrated  poet,  and  mufi- 
€ian  of  antiquity,  according  to  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
was  the  fon  of  iEagrus,  who  receive<^  Thrace 
from  Sefac  when  he  conquered  that  country.  With 
the  kingdom,  the  latter  gave  iEagrus,  on^  of  his 
Ringing  women  to  wife,  who  brought  him  Orphe- 
us. Hence  his  mother  was  fabled  to  be  Calliope. 
On  account  of  the  great  antiquity  of  Orpheus, 
numberlefs  fables  have  been  intermingled  with  his 
hiftory,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  exift- 
enc^.  To  his  father  he  was  indebted  for  bis  Erft 
inftrudion  in  religion,  and  be  afterwards  became 
a  di(ciple  of  the  Idea  Oadyll  in  Crete.  Thencehe 
travelled  into  Egypt,  and  became  a  proficient  in 
all  kinds  of  literature*  From  the  latter  country. 
he  tranfplanted  the  whole  fable  of  Ofiris  into 
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cetebrated  the  Ofgies  of  Baccbos ;  and  afitcr  they 
had  torn  his  body  to  pieces,  they  threw  his  head 
into  the  Hebnia,  which  ftill  articulated  £wyMttJ 
BuryMee/  as  it  was  carried  down  the  finam  mtb 
the  JEgean  fea.  Others  fay,  that  as  he  attempt- 
ed to  conjure  his  wife  from  the  dead,  which  they 
ttnderftandl>y  the  ftory  of  his  goiog  down  to  hci^ 
he  thought  he  £iw  her  $  and  when  afterwanls,  oa 
looking  back,  he  mifled  her,  he  died  of  gricL  Pao- 
laniaa  fpeaks  of  a  temple  in  The^rotia,  where 
Orpheus  went  to  Call  up  the  ghoft  of  Eorydice. 
Some  fay  that  he  was  killed  by  a  thunder-bolt. 
He  was  buried  at  Pieria,  in  Macedonia,  aooord- 
ing  to  ApoUodorns.  The  inhabitants  of  Dioo 
boafted  that  his  tomb  was  in  tbeir  city,  and  the 
people  of  Mount  Ubetfama  in  Thrace  churned 
the  fame  honour ;  and  reported  that  the  nightiii- 
gaJes,  which  hsiilt  their  sells  near  hia  tomb*  fang 
with  greater  mekxiy.  than  all  other  birds.  Or* 
pheus,  after  death,  received  divine  honomrt;  the 
Mufes  gave  an  honourable  burial  to  hia  remaoiBy 
and  his  lyre  became  one  of  the  conftellationa* 
Tzetxea  explains  the  fable  of  his  drawing  hia 
wife  Eurydice  from  hell,  by  hia  great  Iktll  in  me^ 
dicine,  with  which  he  pi[olongcd  her  lifi^  and 
thus  iaatched  her  from  the  grave.  With  relpeft 
to  the  writings  of  Orpheus,  he  is  mefitioned  by 
Pindar  as  author  of  the  Argwamius^  and  Herodo- 
tus fpeaks  of  his  Orpifics.  His  byoms,  faya  Paa- 
fiinias,  were  very  (hoit,  and  but  few  in  number. 
Tbofe  poems  that  bear  his  name^  were  publilhed 
at  Nuremberg  2709,  and  reprinted  at  Leipfic,  aa 
1764,  under  the  title  <^  op<i»Ens  ahanta. 
(a.)  Orphbus,  in  tchthvology,  the  name  of  a 


Greece,  adapting  it  to  the  family  of  Cadmus..  The  «  fiih  caught  in  the  Archtpetago.    It  is  of  a  bnnd 
people  held  him  in  the  higheft  veneration,  fuppof-^  and  flat  figure,  and  of  a  fine  purple  odour;  its 


iAg  him  to  be  poffefled  of  the  fecrets  of  expiating 
crimes,  curing  difeafes,  and  appeafing  the  Gods. 
He  promulgated  an  idea  of  hell,  inftituted  the 
myfteries  of  Hecate  among  the  JEginetes,  and  thofe 
of  Ceres  at  Sparta.  He  is  chiefly  fsmed  fornhis 
mufic,  which  is  poetically  reprefented  to  have  bad 
«the  eflfed  of  taming  the  moft  ferocious  animala, 
and  malting  the  trees  of  the  foreft  dance  in  concert 
to  bis  lyre.  Eurydice  nude  a  deep,  impreffion  on 
the  melodious  mu0cian,  and  their  nuptials  were 
celebrated.  Their  happinefs,  however,  was  but 
ihort :  for  Ariftaeus  became  enamoured  of  her ; 
and  as  (he  fled  from  her  purfuer,  a  ferpent  bit  her 
foot,  and  (he  died  of  the  poifoned  wound.  Her 
lofs  was  feverely  felt  by  Orpheus,  and  he  refolved 
to  recover  her  or  perifb  in  the  attempt.  With  his 
lyre  in  his  Hand,  he  entered  the  infernal  regions^ 
and  gained  an  eafy  adoiiifion  to  the  palace  of  Plu- 
to. Having  charmed  all  hell  with  his  flrains, 
Pluto  and  Proferpine  confented.to  reftore  Eury- 
dice, provided  he  forbore  looking  behind  hi^  till 
he  had  come  t(^{he  extremeft  borders  of.  hell. 
The  conditions  were  gladly  accepted,  and  Otpbe- 
us  was  already  in  fight  of  the.upp^t  regions  .of 


eyes  are  kuge  and  proounent,  and  its  teeth  fem- 
ted ;  it  has  only  one  fin  on  the  back,  and  the  an- 
terior rays  of  that  are  prickly,  the  others  foft  to 
the  touch  $  its  anus  ia  finall,  and  b  faid  to  have 
no  paflage  for  the  iemeo.  This  was  the  fiih  call* 
ed  orphau  by  the  ancients,  but  the  modem  Greeks 
call  another  fiih  by  that  joame.  It  ia  a  fpecies  of 
the  ffGu-us,  of  a  flat  figure,  but  verv  thick,  has  a 
fmall  mouth,  and  is  covei^  with  unall  but  very 
rough  fcaJes,  which  adhere  yery  firmly  to  the 
flefh ;  the  tail  is  not  forked ;  it  haa  flefliy  lips» 
and  very  fmall  teeth;  its  back  and  fidea  are  black; 
its  belly  white;  it  has  a  laige  black  fpot  ft  the. 
root  of  the  tail ;  tta  head  ia  reddifh,  and  iu  fins 
are  very  elegantly  diverfified  with  various  colours  ; 
it  has  only  one  back-in,  and  that  has  the  anterior  - 
ray  prickly,  the  hinder  ones  not  at  aU  fo.  It  grows 
fometimea  to  aa  pottods  weight,  aad  ia jnach  ef-  ^ 
teemed  among  the  modern  Greeks. 

ORPUIR,  a  parifh  of  Sciotlaad,  in  MauilamI, 
Orkney,  about  8  miles  long,  and  (roa^  a  to  3 
broad..  The  furfaoe  ia  diverfified  with  hills,  vales* 
and.rivjttlets,  but  has  a  bleak  appearance  for  want 
of  wood.    It  abounds  with  iron  ore,  and  has  a 


the  air,  when  be  forgot  his  promife,  .and  turning ,  flate  quarry  and  feveral  chalybeate  ipringa.    The 


back  to  look  at  his  wife,  loik^her  fpr.ever.  The 
only  comfort  he  could,  find  was  to  foqthe  bis  grief 
by  the  Xound  of  his  mufical  infirument  in  grottoes 
or  on  mountains.  He  totally  f^pat^ted  hifilfelf 
from  the  fociety  of  mankind;  and  the.Thracian 
women,  whom  he  had  offended  by^hiR  cpldnefa 
to  tbeiJt  amorous  paflHon,  attacked  him  while  they 


population,  in  1794,  was  8ft 6;  decreafe  S9,  fince 
i75S»  The  numb^  of  (beep  W!sa  about  3500. 
There  are  relics  of  a  forts,  and  fovie  ancient  cba- 
pels. 

ORPIERHES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Upper  Alps;  7^  miles  S.  of  Senea,  and  18  £•  of 
Buis. 
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(i.)  *  ORPiMEMT.  luf.  [mtripigmenliimt  Lat.    the  Leien,  two  miles  below  Marknich\ 
Fr.]— True  and  genuine  orfiawU 


9rputtetgtf  orpMf 

h  a  foliaeeous  foffiU  of  a  fine  And  pure  teiture, 
remarkably  heavy,  and  its  colour  is  a  bright  and 
heaotiful  yellow,  like  that  of  gold.  It  is  not  hard, 
bat  very  tough,  eafily  bending  without  breaking. 
Orpimemt  has  been  fuppofed  to  contain  goki»  and 
M  round  in  mines  of  gold,  fiWer,  and  copper,  and* 
iboetimes  in  the  ftrata  of  marl.  Wl^^lBor  the 
golden  colour,  it  may  be  made  by  fome  ftnall 
mitture  of  oifsmattt  fnch  as  they  ufe  to  brafs  in 
the  yellow  akhymy;,it  will  eafily  fecorer  that 
which  the  iron  lofeth.  Bacon* 

(a.)  OapiMBNT,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  mineral 
compofed  of  fulphur  and  arfenic,  fometimes  airti* 
ficiafiy  produced,  but  fbuad  alio  native,  and  con- 
ftitutuig  one  of  die  ores  of  arfenic.  It  ia  of  two 
kinds,  redasd  yellow,  the  former  called  Rt  algar. 
See  Chemistry, /ff^^,  and  MiNBRauK»r,\Airr 
II.  Chaj^  VII.  Ori.  XIV.  Qen.  II.  Sp.  x.  and  a.  It 
is  commonly  found  in  ftiapelefa  maiies,  very  feldom 
cryftallifed;  though  Baroil  Borne  once  found  it  tat 
a  polyltedral  form  on  a  blue  clky  in  Hungary.! 
The  name  red  orfiment  has  been  given  by  die 
more  judicious,  to  samdarach,  and  by  the  vulgar 
to  red  arfenic ;  but  it  is  to  be  reftrained  only  to 
this  foffile,  which  is  of  a  fine  bright  red,  and  of 
the  regular  texture  of  ihe  orpiments,  and  anfwering 
all  their  charaders.  It  is  avery  beautiful  fubftanoe 
of  a  fine  bright  red,  very  glofly,  and  a  little  tranf- 
parent,  and  is  found  in  the  Turkifli  dominions^ 
in  the  ifiands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  even  in  our 
own  country,  DrHill  having  received  fome  of 
it  from  Cornwall,  under  the  name  of  red  mwidie. 
The  yellow  .kind  contains  about  one^tenth-of  its 
weight  of  fulphur.  It  is  the  common  orptment 
of  the  ibops.  Some  think,  that  the  noxious 
qualities  of  the  arfenic  are  fo  much  counteraded 
by  tbe  fulphur  with  which  thia  fubflance  Is 
mixed,  that  it  may  be. f wallowed  with  fafety; 
but  Macquer  pofitively  a0eits  the  contrary,  and 
cautions  agaisSft  its  ufe,  inren  though  we  be  certain 
that  the  orpimrnt  is  native.  There  is,  *  befides,  a 
broad«llaked,  gold-coloured  kind,  well  known 
among  the  Ancients,  as. is  pUin  from  the  defcrip* 
tion  of  ,it  left  by  Diofcorides,  and  fiill  ouch 
efteemed  by  our  painters^  It  is  found  in  the 
iflands  of  the  Archipehi^,  in  the  mines  of  Goflelaer, 
in  Saxony,  In  fome  parts  of  Turkey,  and  the  Bafk 
Indies,  and  in  its  utmoft  purity  about  Smyrna. 
It  makes  the  fineft  of  all  yellbws  in  painting.  The 
finail  flaked,  yellow  kuid,  which  is  the  common 
orpimentlof  the  fhopa»  is  adfo  a  fine  eokmr,  though 
greatly  inferior  to  the  former.  The  Indians  ufe 
orpiment,  oorreded  with  juice  of  lemons,  with 
fuccefs  againft  fevers. 

(i.)  *  ORPINE.  n.f.  [or^^Jv.  tekphoth  Lat. 
Liverer,  or  rofe  root,  anaeampfir^s^  TeUpbum^  or 
JUn^fa  raiis^    A  plant.  miUr.^ 

Cool  violets  and  orpine  growing  Aill, 

Bmbatbed  balm  and  cheerful  gallngale.  Spenfer* 

is.)  Orfimx,  in  botany.    See  Sxdvii. 
3.)  Orfihx,  Bastard.    See  Aorachmb. 
(4.)  Okfihb,  Lbssxr.    SeeCRAssvLA. 
(5.)  Oi^piMB,  Trob.    See  Txlbphium. 
(i.)  ORR,  a  town  of  Arabia,  m  Yemen, 
(a.)  Orr,  a  river  of  Flfefhire,  which  rifes  from 
Locb«Onr«  and  after  ruaning  £.  15  miles,  joins 


It  a/fardi 
fahnoo,  as  well  as  trouts  and  pikes.    A  fpecies  of 
tronts  refembling  fahnon  in  tsfte,  and  Tery  delicate, 
are  alfo  found  in  it. 
.  (3*)  Orr,  a  river  of  Galloway.    See  Urr.  ' 

ORRA,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen. 

ORRACH.  See  Atriplsx  and  the  references 
under  Orach,  $  s-^. 

ORRATOR,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Tyrone. 

(rw)  *  ORRBRY.  m./.  An  infbmment  which, 
by  many  complicated  movements,  reprefents  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  was  firft 
made  by  Mr  Rowley,  a  mathenoatician  born  at 
Litchfieh),  and  fb  named  firoiii  his  patron  the  earl 
of  Onery.  By  one  or  other  of  this  family  ^Imoft 
every  art  has  been  eooour^ged  or  improved* 

(ijj  The  Orrbry-w^s  originally  invented  by 
Mr  deorge  Graham,  but  Mr  Rowley  copied  it, 
And  nuule.  the  firft  for  the  earl  of  Orrery.  Sir 
lUchard  Steel,  who  knew  nothing  of  Mr  Graham's 
machine,  thinking  to  do  juftiee  to  the  firfl  encou- 
rager,  as  well  as  to  the  inventor,  of  fuch  a  curious 
inflrument,  called.it  an  Orrvi^,  ^and  gave  Mr 
Rowley'  the  praife  due  to  Mr  Graham.  Having 
already  defcribed  the  lai^er  fort  of  orreries,  under 
the  article  Astroxomy,  (fee  Index),  we  fhall 
exhibit  an  idea  of  the  theory  and  ftru^ure  oip  an 
ufeful,  concife,  and  portable  orrery,  which  any 
gentleman  mav  have  made  for  a  fmall  expence^ 
and  will  exhibit  very  juftly  the  modems  of  all  the 
primary  planets  about  the  fun,  by  wheeUworkf 
and  thofe  who  wiih  to  have  fecondaries  or  moons, 
may  have  them '^placed  about  their  primaries, 
moveable  by  the  hand,  fo  that  the  whole  (hall  be 
a  juft-  reprefentitioa  of  the  ^ofeir  fyftem,  or  true 
ftate  of)  the  heavens,  for  any  given  tiiAe  of  the 
year.  For  this  purpofe  we  moft  compare  and 
find '  out^  the  proportion  which  (he  periodical 
times,'  or  revolutions  of  the  ^imary  planets^ 
bear  to  thai  of  the  earth ;  which,  with  refpedt  to 
the  C«Eirgium  Sidos,  are  not  as  yet  fuffieiently 
afcertained;  but  fhofe  of  the  other  pUnets  are 
expreffed  in  the  table '  below,  where  the  firft 
colomn  is  the  time  of  the  earth's  period  in  daya 
and  decimal  parts  ;'the  ad  that  of  the  planets  i  the 
^d  and  4th  are  numbers  in  the  fame  proportion  to 
each  other;  as, 

9  :!83<  ao,  for  Mercury. 
$  : ;  5«  •  3«,  for  Venus. 
i  ::4o:  75,  for  Mars. 
V  ::•  7  2  83>  for  Jupiter. 
^::  5  M48,  for  Saturn. 
If  we  now  fuppbfe  a  fpindle  or  arbor  with  fix 
wheels  fixed  upon  tt  in  an  horizontal  pofition, 
having  the  number  of  teeth  in  each  correiponding 
to  the  numbers  in  the  third  column,  viz.  the  wheel 
AM  (pi.  CCLX.  j%.  8.)  of  83  teeth,  BL  of  $%$ 
CK  of  50  (for  the  earth),  DI  of  401  EH  of  7,  and 
FG  of  5 ;  and  another  fet  of  wheels  moving  freely 
about  an  arbor,  having  the  number  of  teeth  in 
the  4th  column,  viz.  AN  of  so,  BO  of  3a,  CP  of 
50  (for  the  earth},  DO  of  75,  ER  of  83,  and  FS 
of  148 1  then,  if  thole  two  arbors  of  fixed  and 
moveable  wheels  are  made  of  the  fize,  and  fixed 
at  the  diftance  from  each  other,  as  here  reprefented 
in  the  fcheme,  the  teeth  of  the  former  will  take 
thofe  of  the  latter,  and  turn  them  very  fieely 
when  the  machine,  is  in  motion.    Thefe  arbors, 

wtth 
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witb  their  wrieel»  are  to  be  placed  in  a  bcnrof  an 
adequate  fize,  in  perpendicular  pofitioQ ;  the 
arbor  of  fixed  wiieels  to  move  iq  pivots  ^at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  box;  and  the  arbor  of 
moveable  wheels  tp  go^hroligh  the  top.  of  the  boX| 
to  a  proper  height ;  on  the  top  of  which  JB  tojbe 
placed  a  round  ball  gilt -with  gdd»  to  feprefifnt  the 
fun.  On  ^ch  of  the  moveable  f^beeU  re  to  be 
fixed  afoClLet  or*  tube;  afcending  abbvl;  the  top 
of  the  box^  and  having  on  the  to^  l.'«ire  to}d« 
and  bept  at  a  propel  diftapdle  into  a  right  angle 
'  upwards,  bearing  od  tile  top  a  fmall  roond  .faallr 
reprefenting.  its  .'proper  placets.  :if  then  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  arbor  of  fixed  Wheels  be  placed 
a  pinion  of fcrew-ttfetht  a vrinch  turtfiog  afpitidle 
with  an  endlefirfcrew9:,playing  inthfeteethof  iiic 
arbor,  will  turn. it  with  all  its  winefi;  a'ttdtb^fe 
wheels  will  moatt  the  Others  about;  Mtitk  tbdr 
planets^,  in  their  proper  and  «el)^iye:  ptriodrf  o€ 
time»  very  exadly.  For,  whiie  thift  fixfed  wheel  CK 
moves,  its  .equal  £P  okiqe  rottnd,^tiie  .^beel  *AM 
will  move  A^  1  litttenore  than  four  times  rouod? 
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ai|d  fo  will  neatly  exhibit  the  motbn  of  Meicury^ 
apd  the  wheel  FO  will  turn  the  wheel  FS  about 

'^'"--rottnd,  and  fo  will  truhr  reprefient  thrttiotiotr 

Q|^ Saturn)  and  theiame  t8;t6 be  obferved  ^  aU 

(3^5.)  OaxcRY,  £arl9*of.  ;  See  Boyle,  N^  i» 

(60  OftRXitTv'^  barony  of  IrclamWiB  Cork:  - 
ORRiA,  atownrof  Spamsn'Arvsg^.-   • 
ORRICE.    SecftLis,  N°3.  - 

ORRI:N^,  a  river'  of  Scotland,  in  Roft-fhire* 
which  ri&s  in  the  6W.  part  of  that  coonty,  end- 
after  intctrfeding  the  parifli  of  Urray irbn  S.  to  N. 
Islls  into  |he  €oiA)on^  at  the  church  oi  Urray. 
,  ORRINOTO^,  a  icfwn  ef  the  Ooited  Sfanbn, 
ia  Mme^  Hancock  county,  on  the  £<  ba*k  of  the 
Penobfcot»n6,nHie»HNB4  o^Bofton.  It^Ad^tr 
citizens  iu  1795.  j*      -?  . ,.  ♦.  ir,,^ .-.  . 

ORRIO,  a  town  of  SpaiBy  kr  Biibay»i   r.   .  ., 
(i.)  *  ORRIS.  »./.  [srii,  Latkk.]    A  planttalid 
ikitwer.  AiU/^r.-^The  nature  of  tlia<  errm  toot  m 
alnwift  fingularf  ior  roots  thah  are  in  any  dtgrte 
fweet,  it  is  but  the  fame  fweetnefs  with  Ihe.w^od 
or  .leaf;  but  the  orris  is  not  fweet  in  the  leaf; 
neither  is  the  flower  any  thing  fo  fweet  <as  Ihe 
root.  Bacon. 
(a.)  OxRis,  n  botany.    See  lRit»  N°  >o 
(3.)  ♦  Oaaia.  »./  [old  FrJ    A  fort  ol  goULor 

ORROCK*  a  httt  of  Scotlaid^  in  Fifeihlra^  nOm 
Buirnttflaod  9  npbn  whs  oh  ifafcte  is  a  viMrioiic  iftritc^ 
with  excellent  pafbUK^ibiiie  eapfllMy  horbs^  smA 
ieverat  ancieift  tomtili,.  ccfbtakmig.  hupoaa  boMS^ 
fitamends  of  a  pilre  sfatet  bave.aliirlieaa  fioisid 
on  it. 

ORRUS^  in  bohiny^.  a  moie  by  which  manyi  6i 
the  aDCieats  called  the  cikltlvated  psBe^tree^  froa^ 
its  being  remarkably  fullof  jufce. 

ORSA,  a  town  of  Poiaadt  in  Lithuania. 

ORSAKO,  a  hiH  of  Ralr»  is  the  depapttuent^ 
tiie  Mella,  and  diftria,  late  pfovhice  of  Brafda^ 
■ear  Cologne. 

(i.)  ORSATO,  John  Baptift,  an  able  phyficiaii 
and  antiquary,  bom  at  Padua  ia  1673.  HewioCB^ 


X.  Bijp^tio'  epyhiaris  de  Ltuerm  anti^uh,  a.  A 
diflcrtation  De  patera  anHquantnu  3.  A  fmall 
trealdit.BeJ^mii  veierumj  and  fome  other 
workr.  . 

<4.)  OasATt),  Sbrtorio,  a  celebrated  antiquariao, 
hiftorian,'  attd  poet»  b6m  at  Padua  in  1617.  He 
taught  .natural  philofophy  ia  the  univerfity  d 
Padua,  and  v^as^alfb  a  -member  of  the  academy  of 
the  Ricovrati.  He  died  of  a  fuppreffion  of  urine, 
on  the  3d  of  JUly  1678.  He  wrote  a  great 
number  of  books,  which  are  cfteemed,  in  Latin 
and  in  Italian.  ' 

ORSAW.    SeeOxsoY* 

ORSCHA,  ato^ii  of  Ruffia,  hi  Mogilev. 

ORSCHOWA.   ^eeOasoYA. 

QRSBRA,  ^a-populoBs  town  in  Ifiria,  with  an 
ancient  caftte  on  a  hiH,  in  the  diftrid  off  Parenzo, 
five  mihei  from  the  town  of  Parflnxp,  and  four  N. 
of  ftovigno.      ^    > ' 

(i.)  ORSIt  .Fl^all^i6^^fe|>h4  a^  learMd  Caiduial 
born.in-^Fnfcauy9iaftd»Tatfed  to  the  purple  by 
ClemesitXIilt' 'He'wfbte  an  EccUfiaJtuai  HUhrj^ 


ijrvovcils.  4to« 

t.i(rO'  Oaati  Jobii  Jofeph,  an  ^dgenious  pbilo- 
logerf^nd  pott, 'bom  at  JMogna  in  x6^ft.  He 
ftodied  polite  Ktsenttti^^'*  phiiofop^,  the  civil 
Ihw,  and  wathenn^ttn^  His  hottie  was  a  bind  of 
academyv'  wiKre  many  ipei'Mw  of  iicenfttire  re- 
^»Urly  aflTenabled'  v «iie  . wrtite« nsaayifbgenious 
fitmiets,  paftomlo,  anS^^i^bcrswdrks,  th  MHani  and 
d»ed  in  1733.  -       ..  . ., 

:OR6I£iXE.    te^Av<5Hlt. .:.«..: . 
'ORSIO,  atewn  of  &wtdda,iiniSmaland^ 

;OR8KAIA,  a  taimi  of  R]ifta,  m  Upfaai.. 

*ORiSOONA,  a  tOfHi  of  Naples^ aalAhrttzzoL 

ORSOKO,«towii  ctf  Afirfca,in\^osa. 

ORSOVAi,  orOa^bwowar  a^owojMd  fart  of 
Europaan  T«pkcyi,.in:Srnria,.«a.!betli  idea ^ the 
Danube...  It  was  bcficgod  tfy.tha.Jk(kiriaB^  in 
1790,  but  not  taken*  It  ia  60  miles  SS.  ctf  Te- 
ibefrav,  and  75  E^of  8el£piKle. 

'ORSQY,  or  dcsliw,  m  xamu  lofrtfrancc^  in  the 
departAeatof  tfa«'Roer^>and  xi-devaot  dachy  of 
OfaeveSyOhtbeRkihie;' xaflMMS£.ofCleites.  U 
wya  taken  by  the  ponoevf  Oratige  is  td34*  and 
hr  the  Duke  of  Orliaas  In  lis 7*:  L6n.:6. 43-  £• 
Ut.  59.  &8.N.   . 

0RT,  or  i.n&  Okr,  misdmm  of  <kttaaafv  « 
£.  FriefkUid;  xi  nsiles  9S£.  of  fiaabden.  Lod.  a4* 
46<.  fi.  ctf  BfliUenfc    JLat.  53.  33 .  H.. 

(t.)  ORTA.    Set  HaxstLta.'    

.4a.}  Qa^^,  a  tawa*  of  Naplas^  iaCapitamtn , 

(3.)  Oara^  a  toarn  tif  Italy,.  m^PattiflniM. 

(4r«*5i.).  Oar  A,  a  to#n  and  iabft*af  ItaCyr  la 
tluB  department  of  the  Agogaa,  and  Qft^devast  Ml- 
lanefe,  ax  miles  NNW.  of  Novara^ a*i  96 W!KW* 
of.Jllilan.  ■  *» 

ORTAU,  a  town  of  Turkiyv  inr/NaloIiaw 

(x.)  ORTEGAL,  a  tcarn  pf  Spaki«  in  the 
pmvince  of  GaUeia>  foated  near . 

(a.)  0&Ta«Ai.,  Cars,  the  nMftuovkbem -pro- 
montory  of  Spain,  where  thaie  is<alia  a  odtf^  af  the 
fame  name.    Lon.  8.  lo.  W.    iJtt.  4^9/10*  N. 

ORTEGiA,  a  genus  of  plaiU  <£.  the  dafs 
triandria,  belonging' to  the  ordor  monogyain,  and, 
in  the  ikaiurai  mefefaod,  ranhiag  uadii^e  a  2d 
,  Cary&plnUes» 

OilT£LH74  Abrahaai*.  a  calohrat^  ^eogra- 

\  phrr. 

Digitized  by  VJ\^*^V  l^ 
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pher,  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1547.  He  was  well 
ikil.Ied  in  languages  and  mathematics,  and  acquir- 
ed fuch  reputation  by  bis  ikill  in  geography,  that 
he  was  named  the  Ptolenrfqfhss  time.  He  refided 
at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  came  a 
ftd  time  into  England  in  1577.  He  was  tbe  au- 
thor of  feveral  excellent  aftronomical  and  geogra- 
phical works.    He  died  jit  Antwerp  in  1598. 

ORTELSBURG,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Ober- 
land ;  (3  miles  N.  of  Konigiberg,  and  100  ESE. 
of  Dantzick. 

ORTENAU,  a  territory  of  Germany,  in  Sua- 
bia,  bounded  $•  by  Breflau,  N.  by  Baden,  and  £. 
by  Wirtemberg;  fituated  between  Brifgaw,  Ba- 
den>  the  Black  Foreft,  and  the  Rhine,  which  fe- 
parates  it  from  Alface;  firft  difmembered  from 
Suabia  By  the  emp.  Henry  IV.  and  given  to  the 
D.  of  Zahringen,  from  whom  it  defcended  to  the 
counts  of  Habfliurg ;  but  lately  granted,  (oit  the 
aift  Aug.  1S02),  along  5vith  BRISGAW9  as  indem- 
nities to  the  ci-devant  D.  of  Modena,  by  Bona- 
parte, who  poffelfes  that  prince's  hereditary  do- 
minicms,  now  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

ORTENBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Hanau 
Munzenberg,  on  the  Nidder,  17  miles  N£.  of 
Franckfort  on  the  Maine. 

(i.)  ORTENBURG,  a  town  of  Auftria,  in  Ca- 
rinthia,  on  the  Brave,  oppoQte  its  conflux  with 
the  Lifer ;  6  miles  BSE.  of  Saxenburg,  and  3  a  W. 
of  Clagenfurt.    Lon.  13.  38.  £•    Lat.  46.  ja.  K. 

(a. — 4,)  ORTEilBURG-,ia  county,  town,  and  fort 
of  Lower  Bavaria.    Ttie  count  and  people  are 
Lutherans.    The  town  lies  jo  miles  W.  of  Paf- 
fau. 
•    ORTH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Auftria. 

ORTHAGGRAS,  an  ancient  author^  who  wrote 
an  account  of  India.  JElian, 

ORTHAMPELOS,  a  fpecics  of  vine,  that  is  ca^ 
pablc  of  fupporting  itfelf. 

ORTHES,  or  ORTHEZ,  a  city  of  France,  in 
the  dep*  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  and  late  province 
of  Beam.  The  colhedral  is  a  wretched  edifice, 
very  anqient,  built  In  a  barbarous  (lyle,  and  al- 
inoft  in  ruins.  The  remains  of  the  caftle  are  very 
coble,  and  its  fituation  is  jine,  on  a  hill,  which 
ccmmandfi  the  town  and  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try. The^ people  call  it  Le  Chateau  de  la  Rclne 
Jeaniut  becaufe  that,  queen  refided  in  it  during 
many  years,  in  preference  to  the  caftle  of  Pau. 
Some  of  the  apartments,  though  in  ruins,  may 
yet  be  entered.  The  princefs  Blanche,  daughter 
to  John  king  of  Arragon  and  Navarre,  was  fhut 
up,  and  died  here,  in  1464.  It  is  20  miles  NW. 
of  Pau^  and  30  E.  of  Bayonne.  ton.  0.  34.  W. 
Lat.  43*  5-  N. 

OR THIA,  a  furname  of  Diana,  derived  from 
a  mofl  barbarous  piece  of  fuperftition.    See  Dia  < 

MASTICOSIS. 

ORTHMAN2DORF,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxo- 
ny, in  Erzgeburg ;  4  miles  ESE.  of  Zwickau.* 

ORTHOCEH  ATITES,  a  fpeciesof  foffile  Ihellft. 
Sec  K;/^  CCLXt. 

ORTHOCOLONf  »./.  in  furgcry,  the  preter- 
natural ftraigbtnefsofajoint.  JJJi, 

ORTHdDORQN,  an  ancient  meafure  of 
length,  fhortcrby  a  finger's  breadth  than  a  fpan. 

*  ORTHODOX.       )  adj.  [o^^of  and  Sokku  ;  or- 

♦  ORTHODOXAL.  J  thodox,  French".]  Sound 
Vol.  XVI.  Pakt  H. 
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in  opinion  and  dbdtrinej  not  heretical.  Orthodox- 
al  is  not  ufed.— Be  you  ^erfuaded  ^nd  fettled  in 
the  true  proteftant  religion  profefled  by  the  church 
of  England ;  which  is' as  found  and  orthodox  in  the 
dodlnne  thereof,  «s  any  Chriftian  church  in  the 
world.  Doron.-— An  uniform •  profeffion  of  one  and 
the  farnt  orthodoxal  verity,  which  was  one  given 
to  the  faints,  ^i^i/*-.— Eternal  blifs  is  not  immedi- 
ately fuperftruded  on  the  moft  orthodox  belief. 
Hammond. — Origen  and  the  two  Ciemens's,  their 
works  w^re  originally  orthodox^  but  hatf  been  af- 
terwards corrupted.  Waterhnd. 

♦  ORTHODOXLY.  adnt,  [from  orthodox.'} 
With  foundnefs  of  opinion. — ^The  doftrine  of  the 
church  of  England,  exprefled  in  the  39  articles,  is 
fo  foundly  and  fo  orthodojfly  fettled,  as  cannot  be 
queftioned.  Bacon, 

ORTHODOXNE8S,  n.f.  theftate  of  being  or- 
thodox. Ajh*    See  the  next  article. 

♦  ORTHODOXY,  n.f.  [p^^f^hlia ;  prthbdoxie. 
Fr.  from  orthodox,]  Soundnefs  in  opinion  and 
do6trine.-^Bafil  himfelf  bears  ftill  and  clear  tefti- 
mony  to  Gregor/s  orthodoxy.,  fTaterland.^l  do 
not  attempt  explaining  the  myfteries  of  the  Chrif- 
tian religion  5  fince  providence  intended  there 
fhould  be  myfteries,  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  pie- 
ty, orthodoxy,  or  good  fenfe,  to  go  about  it.  Savift. 

•  pRTHODROMICKS.  «.  /  [from  op^^  and 
Jfo^®*.]  The  art  of  Dsiiling  in  the  arc  of  fome 
great  circle,  which  is  the  (horteft  and  ftraighteft 
diftance  between  any  two  points  on  the  furface  of 
the  globe.  Harris. 

*  ORTHODROMY. »./  I>f»(^and  V/£©- ;  or- 
fhodromie,  French.]    Sailing  in  a  ftraight  courfe. 

.  ORTHOEPY,  fi.  f.  a  branch  of  profody,  com- 
prehending the  rules  of  pronunciation.  See  3Cnc- 
1.ISH  Language,  under  Phosodt^  P«7oa :  alfp 
Oratory,  Part  IV. 

♦  ORTHOGON,  n,f.  t^rS-oc  and  y$na:\  A  red- 
angled  figure,— The  fquare  will  make  you  ready 
for  aH  manner  of  compartments ;  your  cyli'ndier 
for  vaulted  turrets  and  round  buildings ;  your  or" 
thogon  and  pyramid,  for  (harp  fteeplcs.  Peacb^ 

*  ORTHOGONAL,  adj.  [orthogonel,  Fr.  from 
orthogon.]  Rea;Cngular. 

*  ORTHOGRAPHER.  nj.  [oQ^of  add  t^co^ps^.] 
One  who  fpells  according  to  the- rules  of  grammar. 
—He  was  wont  to  (peak  plain,  like  an  honeft  man 
and  a  foldier ;  and  now  he  is  turn'd  orthographer^ 
his  words  are  juft  fo  many  ftrangc  difhes.  Shak. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC.    See  next  article. 

(  !.)♦  ORTHOGRAPHICAL.-fl^/.[from  crtho: 
graphf/,]  I.  Rightly  fpelled.  a..  Relating  to  the 
Ipelling.— I  received  from  him  the  following  letter, 
which,  after  having  redlified  fome  little  ortbr^ra- 
phical  m\t2^iQ%^  I  fhall  make  a  prefent  of  to  the 
pubtic.  Sfe8ator.  3.  Delineated  according  tu 
the  elevation,  not  the  ground-plot.— In  the  ortho- 
graphical  fchemes  there  fhould  be  a  true  delinea- 
tion  and  the  juft  dimenfions  of  each  face,  and  of 
what  belongs  to  it.    Mortimer*!  Hft/bandry. 

(a.)  Orthographical  projection  ov  the 
sPh^RE,that  wherein  theeteis  fiippdfed  to  be  at 
an  infinite  dfftance;  fo  called,  becaufe  the  per- 
pendiculars from  any  point  of  the  fphere  will  all 
fall  in  the  common  intecfedion  of  ^he  (phere  with 
t|)e  r>lane  of  the  projection.  Sjee  G^ora^hy 
and  pRojBCTtoN.  ^^ 

Allied  by  GqOgttOR. 
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•  ORTHOGRAP-  TC ALLY.  adv.  [from  ortb^ 
trapbirak}  i  According  to  the  rules  of  fpelling. 
a.  According  to  the  elevation* 

ORTHOGRAPHIST.  »./  an  orthagraphcr. 
Jijb.. 

To  0RTH0GRAPHI2E,  v.  n.  To  pradife  the 
rules  of  orthography,  JJh, 

(i.)  ORTHOGRAPHY.  «./  M*f  and  yf«f«, 
ortbographiei  Fr.]  i.  The  part  of  grammar  which 
teaches  how  words  fhould  be  fpelM. — This  would 
render  languages  much  more  eafy  to  be  learned, 
as  to  reading  and*  pronouncings  and  efpecially  aa 
to  the  writing  them,  which,  now  as  ihey  ftand,  we 
find  to  be  troublefome,  and  it  is  no  fmall  part  of 
grammar  which  treats  of  orthof^raphy  and  right 
pronunciation*  Holder.  2.  The  art  or  pra^ice  of 
fpelling.— In  London  they  clip  their  words  after 
one  manner  about  the  court,  another  in  the  city, 
and  a  third  in  the  fuburbs ;  all  which  reduced  to 
writing,  would  entirely  confound  artho^raphy, 
S'wifU  3.  The  elevation  of  a  building  delineated. 
— You  have  the  orthography  or  upright  of  this 
ground  plat.  Moxoit, 

(a.)  Orthography  is  that  part  of  grammar 
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fi  A. ST  s  a  N .  The  ortive  or  eaftem  amplitude,  is  ao 
arch  of  the  horizon  intercepted  between  the  place 
where  3  ftar  rifes,  and  the  eaft  point  of  the  hori- 
zon, or  point  where  the  horizon  and  equator  in- 
terfea. 

ORTNAU.    See  Ortesau. 

ORTO,  a  town  of  Hami,  50  milesW.of  Hami. 

(i.) •ORTOLAN.  »./  [French.]  Afmailbird 
a(;counted  ver)'  delicious^ — 

Nor  ortoluru  nor  eodwits.  CovL*i/y» 

(a.jOnTOLAN.    Sec  Emberiza,  N®  2. 

ORTON,  a  town  of  Wcftmoreland,  with  a 
market  on  Wed.  11  miles  SW,  of  Appleby,  14 
NNE  of  Kendal,  and  aji  NNW.  of  London, 
^n.  1.  40.  W.    Lat.  54-  aS.  N. 

(i.)ORTONA,  orARTOMA,  an  ancient  town 
of  Latium  which  was  taken  by  the  JEqui.  Li  v. 
ii,  o.  43. 

{t)  Or  TON  a  a  Mare,  a  fea  port  and  biftiop's 
fea  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra ;  .13  miles  E.  of 
Chleti. 

ORTOSTA,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Schonen. 

ORTRAND,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Meiffen. 

♦  ORTS.  «.  /.  feldom  with  a  lingular.    [This 


which  teaches  the  nature  of  letters,  and  is  one  of  word  is  derived  by  Skinner  from  o't,  German,  the 
the  four  great  divifions  of  grammar.  See  Gram-  fourth  part  of  any  thing ;  by  Mr  Lye  more  reafon- 
MAR  under  English  LANGUAOB,Page  686-*69t.  ably  from  orda^  Iri(b,  a  fragment.  In  Anglo  Sax- 
(3.^  Orthography,  in  eeometryy  the  art  of  on,  or^/ fignifies  the  beginning  ;  whence  in  feme 
drawing  or  delineating  jthe  rore  right  plan  of  any    provinces  oddt  and  ends^  for  ords  and  ends  fignify 


obje«,  and  of  expreffing  the  heights  or  elevations 
of  each  part.  It  is  called  Orthography,  for  its  de- 
termining things  by  perpendicular  lines  falling  on 
the  geometrical  plane. 

^  f  4.)  OrrnoGRAPHV,  in  perfpeaive,  is  the  fore 
right  fide  of  any  plane,  /.  e.  the  fide  or  plane  that 
lies  parallel  to  a  ffraight  line,  that  may  be  imagin- 
ed to  pafs  through  the  outward  convex  points  of 
the  eyeSi  continued  to  a  convenient  length. 

0RTH0MET;<Y,  h./.  a  branch  of  Prosody, 

coroprehendingthelawsof verfification. Seep.  70a. 

{i.l  *  ORTHOPNOEA.  n.  /  [.^:^o»»c,.  ;  or^ 

thopnee^  Fr.]    A  diforder  of  the  lungs,  in  which 

refpiration  can  be  performed  only  in  an  upright 


remnants^  fcattered  pieces,  refufa ;  from  ^r^thus 
ufed  probably  canve  or/.]  Refute ;  things  left  or 
thrown  away.     Obfolefe  — 

A  barren-fpirited  fellow,  one  that  feeds 
On  abjcdt  or/jand  imitations.     Sliak.J  (Ufar. 
The  f rations  of  her  faith,  orts  of  her  love. 

Shai, 

Brave  pluHi  and  velvet  men 

Can  feed  on  orts^  Ben  Jonfon. 

(i.)  ORTYGIA,  the  birth  place  of  Diana,  was 

a  beautifial  grove  of  trees  of  various  kmdsk  chiefly 

cyprefles,  near  Ephefus;  on  the  coaft,  a  little  up 

from  the  fea.    This  place  was  filled  with  Ibrines 

and  images.    The  priefts  of  the  goddefs  were  eu- 


ure.— His  difeafe  was  an  afthma  oft  turning  to    nucha,  and  exceedingly  refpedted  by  the  people. 


an  orthopnaa.    Baruey  on  Confumptiont^ 

(i.)  Orthopnoba isafpecies of aflhma, where 

there  is  fuch  a  difficulty  of  refpiration,  that  the 

patient  is  obliged  to  fit  or  ftand  upright  in  order 

to  be  able  to  breathe.    See  Mbdicin  e,  $  87a,87<. 

ORTHOS.    SeeORTHus.  ^ 

ORTHOSIA,  a  town  of  CarU.    Ziv.  45.  c.  45. 

ORTHOSTAT-ffi.   «./.  Pilafters,  buttreffcs, 

or  fijpporters  of  a  building,   hailey. 

ORTHUS,  in  the  mythology,  a  dog  which  bad 
two  heads.  He  was  the  fon  of  Typhon  and  E* 
chidna,  and  the  brother  of  Cirberus  and  the 
HYt>R4-  He  was  kept  by  Gbryon,  and  killed 
along  with  him,  by  Hercules. 


A  genoral  aflcmbly  was  held  there  yearly,  and 
fplendid  entertainments  were  provided,  and.myf- 
tic  faciifices  folemn^zcd.  The  C^nchrins,  ran 
through  it ;  and  above  it  was  the  mountain  Sol- 
miflus,  on  which  it  was  ^bled  the  Curetes  ftood, 
and  rattled  on  their  ftiields,  to  divert  the  atten- 
tion of  Juno.  Not  only  the  birth-place  of  Diana 
and  its  fandtty  are  forgotten,  *but  the  grove  and 
buildings  which  adorned  it  appear  no  more ;  and 
perhaps,  £ays  Dr  Chandler,  the  land  has  encroach- 
ed on  the  fea,  and  the  valley  in  which  Ar^nfia  is 
was  once  Ortygia.    See  Diana,  &  Ephesus. 

(a.)ORTYGiA,  an  ifland  of  Sicily,  in  the  bay 
of  Syracufe,   which  formed  one  of  the  4  great 


ORTI,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Patrimonio,  and  a  quarters  of  that  great  city.  In  this  ifland  the 
bifhop  s  fee  united  to  Caftcllana,  3©  miles  NW.  of  celebrated  fountain  Arethufa  arofe.  (See  Ar b- 
Rome,  and  laE.  ofViterbo.  —     .     -^       .    . 

ORTIAGON.    SyeCHioMARA. 

ORTIBARIO,  a  town  of  France,  10  the  de^ 
paitment  and  ifland  of  Corfica,  la  miles  S.  of 
Pellegrino, 

( I.)  ♦  ORTIVE.  adj.  [ortive,  Fr.  ortivus,  Lat.] 
Kelatmg  to  the  ridng  of  any  planet  or  ftar, 
(a.>0&Ti?£,  in  aftrooomy,  i$  the  fame  with 


THUSA,  N®  3.)  Ortygia  is  now  the  only  remain- 
ing part  of  the  once  famed  Syracuse,  abrut 
%  miles  in  circumference,  and  inhabited  by  x8,ccc 
fouls.  It  has  fuffered  much  by  the  eruptions  of 
iEtna.    Lempriere.    Flrg.  u£ii.  iii.  694* 

(3  )  Ortyoia,  a  fumame  of  Diana. 

ORTYGlUSja  furname  of  Apollo. 

OKTZA»    a  fortified  town  of  Lithuania,  fa 

Witcpflt, 
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Witeplky  with  a  ftrong  caft)e,  at  the  conflux  of  the' 
Dnieper  pnd  Orela,  50  miles  W.  of  Smoleniko. 
Lon.  30.  o.  E.    Lat.  54.  45.  N, 
ORUA.    See  Aruba. 

•  ORVAL.  «./  [orwaAf,  Fr.  orv^/a,  Lat.j 
The  herb  clary.   Dia.  .       • 

ORUBA,  or  Aruba,    See  Aruba* 

•  ORVIETAN,  »./:  [ornjietanoy  Jtah'an;  fo 
called  from  a  mountebank  at  Orvieto  in  Italy.] 
An  antidote  or  counter  poifon  ;  a  medtcmal  com- 
pofition  or  ele^uary,  good  <^gainit  poifon.  Bailey, 

ORVIETANO,  a  territory  of  Italy,  in  patri- 
monio,  belonging  to  the  Pope,  about  %o  miles 
long,  and  from  10  to  15  broad. 

ORVIETO,  the  capital. pf  Orvip-Tano,  iJ.a 
large  ftrong  city,  fitnated  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Paglia  and  the  Chiana  on  a  Iteep  hill,  furrounded 

00  every  fide  with  rocks  and' precipices.  To  this 
fltuation  it  is  owing  that  ithasnofprings;  but 
there  is  a  very  furprUing  Well  cut  into  the  rock,, 
to  fupply  it  with  frefh  ^^ater.  The  mules  which 
bring  up  the  water  on  their  backs,  go  down  by  a 
ftair  caie  of  150  fteps,  and  66  windows,  and  cope, 
up  by  another,  without  meethig.  The  archjted 
of  this  lingular  building  was  the  famous  Antbny 
da  San  Gallo,  employed  by  'Clement  VII.  This 
city,  called  Herbanutn  by  Pliny,  and  Urbivetaw 
RUM  by  Procopius^  is  the  fee  of  a  bifhop  fuffVagan 
of  Rome.  The  cathedral  is  a  fine  Gothic  build- 
ing, adorned  with  fculpture  and  painting,  begun 
in  1160  by  Nicolas  Pifano.  Orvieto  was  once  a 
potent  and  populous  city,  but  is  now  much  upon 
the  decline.  It  lies  ao  miles  NW.  of  Viterbo,  50 
NNW.  of  Rome,  and  73  SSE.  of  Florence.  Lon. 

1  a.  20.  E.    Lat,  41.  50.  N. 

ORVILLE,  James  Philip,  a  learned  critic,  born 
at  Amfterdam,  of  French  parents,  in  1696.  He 
travelled  into  England,  France,  and  Germ.any ;' 
and  on  his  return  in  1 7301  he  was  made  profefTor 
of  hiftory,  eloquence,  and  Greek ;  but^refigned  in 
174*.  He  wrote  feveral  learned  diflertations,  in 
the  Ohfer^aiianes  Mifcellarua^  a  work  of  deep  eru- 
dition.    He  died  in  1743. 

ORTTM,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  N.  Jutland. 

ORURO,  a  province  or  jurifdi6:ion  of  S.Ame- 
rica, in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  climate  is  fo  cold 
that  few  efculent  vegetables  thrive  in  it,  but  it 
produces  paftnre  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle, 
and  has  rich  mines  of  gold  and  filver^  though  the 
working  of  the  latter  has  b7cn  lately  ftopt  by  an 
Influx  of  the  water.  St  Philip  is  the  capital,  and 
lies  90  miles  from  La  Plata. 

ORUS.   See  Horus,  N®  i.  and  Mytholoc v> 

J  »9-  '  ; 

OR  WEL,  or  \^  pnrifh  t)f  Scotland,  in  Kin- 
(i.)  ORWELL, )  rofslhire,  called  alfo  Millna- 
tkorty  from  its  chief  village ;  which  lied  in  its  cen. 
Xre,  on  the  great  road  to  Perth,  16  miles  N.  of  N. 
Queensfferry,  and  14  S.  of  Perth.  The  Darifh  is 
5  ^  miles  long  from  E.  to  W.  and  5  broad.  The 
furface  is  nearly  level,  and  abounds  with  excellent 
palture ;  the  air  is  very  falubrions;  the  foil  is  part- 
ly light  fandy  partly  land  and  clay ;  but  very  fer- 
tile, and  the  crops  early,  of  all  the  ufual  grain. 
The  total  annual  value  of  thefe  is  eftimated  at 
1 1,5621.  There  are  4  quarries  bf  excellent  free- 
ft  one.  The  population,  in  1794,  was  1705  ;  the 
Jecreafe  i86>  fiuce  1755.    The  number  of  (hecp 
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was  aaSo ;  of  horfes,  425 ;  and  black  cMtle,  ao40. 
The  total  extent  of  ground  is  16,384  Scots  acres. 
The  ruins  of  DiirZn^i&  C^i^,  with  walls  xt  feet 
bight  are  ftill  vifible ;  furrounded  by  large  trees, 
many  of  them  hollow  with  age ;  particularly  one 
called  Burkigb'j  Hole^  from  Lord  Burleigh's  con- 
cealing  himftlFin  it  fromjuftice,  after  he  had  mur- 
dered  the  fchoQlmafter  for  marrying,  his  favfltirite 
female  fervant,  without  his  cbnfent. 

(».)  Orwell,  a  river  of  England,  which  rifes 
in  the  middle  of  Suffolk,  where  it  is  call' 'd  Gip' 
pi^gf  pafles  by  Stow,  Needbam,  and  Ipfwich, 
where  jt  is  named  Ipjwicb  Water^  and,  uniting 
with  the  Stour  from  Msnningtree,  forms  the  fine 
harbour  of  Harwich.    See  Harwich,  N^  i. 

(3.)  Orwell,'  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  runs  into  Lake  Erie^  in  Lon.  80.  ^o.  W. 
Lat.  43-  o.  N. 

(4.)  OftWEtlL,  a  tdiornfhtpof  Vermont,  in  the 
NW.  of  Rutland  county,  6n  the  E.  bank  of  Lake 
Champlaln.    It  had  778  citizens  in  1795. 

(lO  ORYX,  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadja,  fested 
on  the  L'adon.    Paufan,  viii.  €.'15. 

(a.)  Oryx,  in  Zoology^   See  Catra,  N^  VTIL 

OkYZA,  rice,  in  botany,  a  geniis  of  th^  di- 
gynia  order,  beldn^ng  to*  the  heiatfdria  daft^of 
plants;  and  in. the  natural  method  rankin)^  under 
the  4th  order,  €ramlna.  The  cal^x  is  a  blvalVed 
uniflorous  glume ;  the  corolla  bivalved>.  nea'kly 
equal,  and  adhering  to  the  feed.'  There  is  but  one 
fpecies,  viz. 

Oryza  Sativa,  common  tice.'  This  (^lant  it 
greatly  cultivated  in  moft  of  the  eaftem  countries, 
where  it  is  the  chief  fn^ort  of  the  inhabitants; 
and  great  quantities  of  it  are  brought  into  £ng» 
land  and' other  Eurbpeaft'Coimtries  every  year, 
where  it  is  much  efteemed  for  puddings,  &c.  but 
is  too  tender  to  be  produced  in  thefe  northe^ 
countries  without  the  afliftance  of  artificial  heat. 
It  grows  xx^on  moift  foils,  where  the  ground  can 
be  flowed  over  with  water  after  it  is  come  up.  So 
that  whoever  would  cultivate  it  in  this  country 
ftiould  fow  the  feeds  upon  a  hot-bed ;  ^nd  when 
the  plants  are  come  up,  they'flibuld  be  removed 
into  pots  filled  with  light  rich  earth,  and  placed 
in  pans  of  water,  which  ihould  be  plunged  into  a 
hot-bed  ;  and,  as  the  water  waftes,  it  muf^  from  - 
time  to  time  be  renewed.  In  July  thefe  plants 
may* be  fet  abroad  in  a  warm  fituation,  ftilfpre- 
ferving  the  water  in  the  pans,  otherways  they  wiM 
not  thrive;  and,  toward  the  end  of  Auguft,  they 
will  produce  their  grain,  which  will  ripen  tolera- 
bly well,  provided  the  autumn  proves  favourable. 
The  leaves  of  rice  are  long,  like  the  reed,  and 
fleihy;  the  flowers  bl6w  on  the  fop  like  barley  : 
but  the  feed  which  follows  is  difpoied  in  clufters* 
each  of  which  is  inclofed  in  a  yellow  hulk,  end- 
ing in  a  fpiral  thread.  The  feed  is  oblong,  or  ra^ 
ther  oval,  and  white.  Rice  is  the  chief  commo- 
dity and  riches  of  Damietta  in  Egypt.  Dr  HaffeU 
quift  gives  the  fdllowing  defcription  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  Egyptians  drefs  and  feparate  it' 
from  the  hulks:  •«  It  is  pounded  by  hollow  irdh 
peftles  of  a  cylindrical  form,  lifted  up  by  a  wheel 
worked  by  oxen.  A  perfon  fitting  between  the 
two  peftles,  piifhes  forward  the  rice  when  the 
peftles  are  rifing$  another  ftfts,  winnows,  and 
lays  it  under  the  peftles.  In  this  manner  they 
X  K  X  a  continae 
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^rootjoue  working  it  until  it  is  entirely  free  from 
ciaW  and  hufks.  \Vh^i^  clean,  they  add  a  ^loth 
p^Tt  of  fait*  a>id  pound  them  together;  By  which 
the  rice,  formerly  grey,  becomes  white.  After 
this  purification,  it  is  paffed  through  a  6nelleve 
to  part  the  fait  from  the  rice ;  and  then  it  is  rea- 
A'y  for  fire."'  Damietta  fells  6p>S6o  facks.of  rice 
anoually)  the  gi-eatefl;  part  of  which. gioes  to  Xur- 
tey,  fbmc  to  Lcchorn,  Marieilles,  Venice. 

ORYZJVORA,  tbe  Rice  syip.of  Cateiby,  a 
ipecies  of  ^Emberiza.  It  is  about  tlie  fize  of  a 
iparrowr  being  6j  inches  long. '  ^ee  J£Mft£R.izA» 

IX')  ORZI»  a  texritory  of  Italy,  In  tlie  depart- 
rterit  pf  the  Mella^  diftrid  and  late  duchy- of 
Brefcia ;  containing  four  pariAieS}  and  4000  citi- 
7.}'M.\  ^     .         ,.  :  .  .* 

fa.)  Orzi,  or  Orcx,  flie  name  of  two  towns 
in  Italv,  in  the  4ef»artiiu»t  jof.  the  Mella,  And  dif- 
tf i^  of  Breifcia,  (ci-deVant  Brefciaoo,)  thus  dtftib^^^ 
iiuiflied: 

,  u  Orzi  Nqvi,  or  )  f.V.  Nbw  Orii,  a  fortified 

I.  Okzi  Nuovo,  )  town  on  the  Oglio,  con- 

t  Hfiin&;|oop.citieens^  befides  1000  in.its  fuburbs, 

;ii}d  4jpvnl)es;  i^  miles  SMT.  of  Brefcia* 

jts.<Mzi\VEcc^^  du>  Oizu  14  milca 

,  offlrefcia.  .        .  .       , 

.  iCi»J  .QS#  flat-] ,  A  bone.    See  Anatomy,  In*'- 

/i'K^      .      f     .  -  -  ■ 

.'  X^'l^Oh  w  0««?  in  geography,  a  town  of  Hol- 
I'liu],  m  tbe  dep.  or  the  Donnmel  and  Scheldt,  and 
rue  prQv^  of  Duteb  Brabant ;  ^o  miles  N£.  of 
fiois  le  piic. 

;  (jO  OSA4  a  town  of  Rufiia*  in  Perm,  on  the 
Kariia.        ..     * 

(zO  OsA.  DB  LA  VbqAj^a  town  of  Spain,  in 
Caf^ik.     .  ..■•.' 

OSACA,  A  flouriftiiiig  commercial  town  of  Ja- 
j^Jau,  in  iftphon ;  wijU  a  magnificent  caftle  and 
lUrbour,    Loiu  135.  as*  E-  .  La*.  35-  ao.  N. 

(i.)  OSAGES,  a  river,  of  Lauiiiana,  which  runs 
E.  into  the  Miflouri. 

^  (aO  Osage s,  a  nation  of  N.  American  Indians, 
4  ho  inhat>it  the  S.  banks  of  the  Miflburi.    They 
ti  aye  40b  warriors^ 
;  OSAPr,    SeeOssiPBE. 

OSBECKI A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  plants,  of 
tlie  monogyiiii. order,  belonging  to  the  odtandria 
^!afs  I  and,  in  the  natural  metbc^)  ranking  under 
the  17th  order,  Caltfcantbenue. 

(1.)  OSBORN,  Fran9is,.  an  eminent  EpgUfli 
^trriter  in  the  17th  century.  He  frcquena»d  the 
'iiourt,  and  was  mailer  of  the  horfc  to  William 
oirl  or  Pembroke.  Upon.tbe  breaking  out>ef  the 
civil  wars,  he  adhered  to  the  parliameat,  and  Ka^ 
fevcral  public  employments  conferred  upon  him. 
!«  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  Lived  at  Os^ford, 
Tn  order  to  print  feverAl,  books,  and  t6  look  after 
ms  fon,  for  whom,  by  %kt  favour  of  the  pari ia- 
nsfiiit,  he  procured  a  fellpwibip  in  All  Souls  coU 
I'V<?..  His  Jidniice  ip  afun%  (^  ingn  as  it  was  pub- 
fipicd,  being  conapJained  of  to  hr  John  Tenant, 
vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  at  of  irreligious  ten- 
dency, there  was  a  propofal  made,  to  have  it  pub- 
iigty  burnt;  but  that  Uking  no  eJQTea,  it  was  or- 
d*efed  that  no  bookiellec  or  otliers  flibnkl  fell  it, 
which  only  made  k  fell  tbe  fafter.  fte  wrote  aU 
fo  Htfiorical  Awmrs  of  t^  r^ism  of  ^en  JJ/isw- 


b€th  andHng  James  Li  z  Diicotir(e on  tbe  great- 
nefs  and  corruption  oi  the  church  of  Rome ;  a 
Difcourfe  upon  Alachiavel«  &o.  He  died  in 
1659. 

(jL.>  OsBORN,  a- town  of  Wight,  in  £.  Medina. 

OSCAR,  the  Ton  of  Oflian.  ,See  Ossian. 

OSCARI,*a  toirn  of  Sardinia.  - 

09CA'i.'a  Island,  called  by  Buchanan  Unlock- 
Ofcatr%  an  ifland  of  Argyllfliire,.  W.  of  Ramaia,  in 
a*  fine  bay  called  Lochqfcair,  where  veflels  of  207 
burden  may  ride  lafeiy. 

OSCASALO,  a  town  oC  Italy  in  the  depart, 
of  the  Opper  Po^  and  diftrid  of  Cremona,  ^iatc 
Cremonefe),  on  the  Canal  of  Oglio,  in  a  fertile 
territory. 

OS'CELLO.    See  Ossola. 

OSCHA,  a  river  of  Ruifia,  which  runs  into  tbe 
Irtifch,  oppoHte  Malanova,  in       bolik. 

OSCHATZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Metfleo. 

*  OSCHEOCELE,  n,  '/.  [^r^w  and  w^..  ]  A 
Icihd  of  hernia,  wherein  tke  inteilines  break  into 
Icrotum.  DiB. 

OSCHERSLEBEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony, 
in  Halberftadt,  10  aiiles  K£.  of  Ualberdadt,  and 
ao  W.  of  Magdeburg. . 

OSCHOPHORIA,  a  feftival  obfenred  by  the 
Athenians.  It  receives  its  name  «t#  t»w  f^^in  xa^ 
tX^St  from  carrying  boughs  bung  up  with  grapes, 
caied  9(x«u^  Its  original  inilitution  is  thus  men- 
tioned by  Pita,  in  Theji  Thefeus,  on^  returnicS 
from  Crete,  forgot  to  hang  out  the  white  fail,  by 
which  his  father  was  to  be  apprized  of  bis  fuc- 
cefs.  This  negled  proved  fiiaJ  to  JEgeus,  for 
he  threw  bimftlf  into  the  fea,  and  perijhed.  Tbe- 
feus  no  foDner  reached  the  land,  than  be  fcnt  a 
herald  to  inform  his  father  of  his  ^diie  return,  and 
in  the  mean  time  he  began  to  make  the  facrifiv\3 
which  he  had  vowed  to  make  when  he  firit  i«t 
fail  from  Crete.  The  herald,  on  his  entrance  in- 
to the  city,  found  the  people  in  great  agitation. 
Some  lamented  the  kings  death,  while  others, 
elated  at  tjie  fudden  news  of  the  vidory  of  The- 
feus, crowned  the  herald  with  garlancfs  in  token  ci 
their  joy.  The  herald  carried  back  tbe  gariandi 
on  his  ftaff  to  the  fea  (bore;  and,  after  waiting 
till  Thefeus  had  finiihed  his  facrifice,  be  related 
tbe  melancholy  account  of  the  king's  death.  Up- 
on this  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  city, 
(bowing  their  grief  by  cries  and  lamentation*.— 
From  this  circumiUnce,  therefore,  at  the  feaft  of 
Ofchophoria,  not  the  herald,  but  his  ftaff  was 
crowned  with  ga/lands,  and  all  the  people  tb^t 
were  prefcnt  exclaimed  imxiw,  «»,  «>»,  the  firft  of 
which  exprcfles  haae,  and  the  others  a  cooftcrca- 
tion  or.depre(rion  of  fpirits.  The  hiftorian  fur- 
ther mentions,  that  Thefeus,  when  he  went  10 
Crete,  did  not  take  with  him  the  ufual  number  ot 
virgins,  but  that  in  the  place  of  two  of  tbtm, 
he  took  two  youths  of  his  acquaintance,  whom 
hc-eaufed  to  pafs  for  women,  by  difguiiing  ti.oT 
drcfs,  and  by  accui^oming  them  to  the  ointments 
and  perfumes  of  women,  as  well  as  by  a  long  ar.d 
fuccefsful  imitation  of  their  voice.  The  impon- 
tion  fucceeded ;  their  fex  was  not  difcovered  m 
Crete ;  and  when  Thefeus  had  triumphed  otcr 
the  Minotaur,  he,  with  thefe  two  yotng  men  led 
a  proceiiion,  with  branches  in  their  hands,  in  the 
fame  habit,  which  was  Hill  lifed  at  ihccclcbra- 
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tion  of  tb^  hQ,Wai*  TJie^bcuicbM^  «l|i«h  were 
carried  were  m  tjohouis  bf  .Bacchus  aM  ^iadoc^ 
or  becaufe  they  reUrned  iq  aut4imn»  when  th^ 
grapes  wereripc;^'  fiffi^ei^  tJai^  pjroceffiop,  there 
was  aI£o  a  race  ia  whkK  young  men  onlyi  wKofe 
pareaU  wjere  bqth,  alive>  were  permitted  to  ew- 
gage.  It  was,  quftomai*y  for  them  to  ruft  from 
the  temple  of  Bacchus  to  that  of  Minerva»  whicU 
was  on.  the  ft;*.OiQre;  ,  TM  pJ*V  wiicr*  liey 
Aopprd  waff  «^^{^<i  9i,:jiAfoii9ft  Waufe  the  bowghji 
which  they  carrjecj  j.i  ineir'  hands  K«re  deporue4 
there.  The  rewari  oT  the  <;ouquerox  .wai  a  cup 
called  »i»T«»»x»ff,  jiy€jMX^t<:A\x^  it  comajjaed^a 
mixture  of  five  aiff^iciU .  thii^s ;  wiiie^  hjoney* 
cheefe,  meal,  and  oil. 

OSCIt  an  aneien^  peopje  of  Italy,  who  dwett 
t)clween  Campania  and  the  country  of  the  Volfci, 
and  afiifted  Tiunus  si^^i^  M^^$'  tacit.  Anm 
iv.  c.  14* 

OSCIjl'LA'  fmall  images  of  wa^  or  elay  made 
ID  t^c  ihape  of  men  o(«  wppien,  and  confecrated 
to  Saturn,  to  rcndej;  him  propjitious,.  The  word 
is  f>menmes  ufed  to'tiguify,  a  kind  of  maik^ 
fcooped  from  the  bar{;  of  trees*  and  worn  by  the 

?ierformers  of  cpmedy  ;o  thp  raider  a^s  qf  ^omew 
n  this  leufe  we  fiijil  it  in  Virg.  Gea  ii.  386.  k 
alfo  figpifies  little,  heads  or  images  of  Bacchus* 
which  the  countrymen  of  uU  huog  .up4>n  trees, 
that  the  face  might  tutn  every  way,  out  q^a.Qpt^B 
that  the  countenance  of  tins  god  ^yc,k\\L}^y  Xp 
themfeivefi,  and.  lertility  to  tbcir  yineyafds.  .  Aa 
allulion  to  this  opiivou...aHd  cuftom  js  al]r^,(aUod 
in  VirgU,  Geo.  ii.  388/ 

*  OSCILLATION.  rj.J,  [ofdllumf  Lati^.].  The 
zSi  of  moving  backward  aiid  foreward  like  a 
pendulum. 

*  OSCILLATORY,  adj.  [o/cillum,  Lat.J  Moving 
backwards  aud  forwards  like  a  pendulum* — The 
adtions  upon  the  folids  are  fttn^uUting  or  incrcafiug 
I  heir  vibrations,  or  e/ciliatort/  motions.  ArLutbuoi. 

*  OSCITANCY.  n.f,  [o/citantio^  Lat.]  i-  The 
aft  of  yawning,  a.  Unufual  fleepinefs  5  carelcff- 
nefs.— If  perfons  of  circuinfpeA  piety  have  .been 
oveitakeof  what  fecurity  can  there  be  for  our 
wreckle£s  oJcUancy  ?  Qov^  Ton. — It  might  proceed 
from  the  ofcUanci^  of  tranfcribers,  who,  to  difpatch 
their  work  th^e  fooncr^  ufcd  to  write  ;iU  numbers 
in  cvphers.  SpeHtitor, 

♦'  OSCITANT,  e^J.  lo/cUanj^  Latin.]  8. 
Yawning ;  unufuaHy  fleepy.  i.'Sleepy;  lluggifli. 
— lOiir  ofcitant  lazy  piety  gave  vackncy  lor  them. 
T^Gf  of  Piety*  . 

*  'OSCITATION.  «./.  Wcito»  Lat.]  The  aft 
of  yawning. — 1  fljall  defer  conQdering  this  fubjedt 
tiil  I  come  to  my  trcallCe  of  ofcitatiom^  laughter, 
aud  ridicule.  TaiUr. 

OSCIUS,  a  hill  and  river  of  Thrace.  . 

OSEN,  a  town  of  35{orway,  in  Drontheloi. 

OSENEY  Island,  an  ifland  of  England, 
formed  by  the  Ifie,  ip  the  n^eadows  near  Oxford, 
where  a  magnificent  abl^ey  was  ere^ed,  at  the 
indigation  of  a  concubine  of  King  Henry  L  to 
atdne  for  her  fins.  He  alfo  built  a  palace  there, 
wherein  King  Richard  J.  was  born,  and  which 
Edward  11.  converted  into  a  mon^ilery. 

OSENOKA,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  whloh  rvns  kito 
Ibe  Koiima,  in  Lon.  166."^  £•  of  Ftrro.  Lat.  64* 
15.  N.       . 


€)Sat,.piw  pf.Auiriarru»nM)g  i#P  the^CMu^ 
%o  miles  NW.*  of  Riazan. 

(li)  pS£EO^  ,^r,QtMo,.  aa'  iOapdM^  Dal- 
matia,  ieparated  ..b|;  a  narrow ,  chajsael  from 
Chcrfo,  GO)  the  M*  ib  th«at  the  ti^o  ifles  being 
^ned  by  a  bridge,.  Hppt^ar  bujt  as.  one,  and  ate 
accordingly  ranked  as  onf  of  the  F^Mr^Iftamh  loi 
^hc  Quarnaro.  SeeCHEi^ao,  N?  t.(  afi^  QvAftf- . 
N  AjRo.  It  is  15  mile*  long,  and.&om  4  ta  5  broadi 
The  furCace  of  the.JKw^.hiills  is  kiUy^  and  tlie  foil 
ilony,  ^et  it)  prodoces  pofture  .fop  70,000  flieep^ 
as  wellaf  corn,.  yin«s,r orange,  fig,  and  olive  tree9. 
The  oil  is  edeemedof  th^d  beft  quality,  and  about 
40po  barrels  of  it  v-e^annoaliy  expoited  \  befidea 
^00  caiks  of  wine«  figf  to  the  amount  of  400 
zechins,  andvaft  ^uantiUce  of  brandy,  wool,  fifli, 
mfArich,  medicinal  ^lerbs,  and  ftre^wood.  T|>e 
populatiop  of  Cberfo;'and  Ofenoriaabpiit  f  1,00c, 
and  the  people  are  vecj^  iodcUlrioys.  Cherlb^ 
tbe  capital,  has  a  cathq^ral;  and  ^lere  are  »o9 
chapels.  Theie  iiknds  mi9&,;4i^entiy:  called 
Absyrtides.^  [See»  tha^actick.)!*  They  cootaio 
5a  townaan4viUagec»  , '^,  .  ..  - 

(a.)  OsB^Ot.  the  capital  of  the  ih^eifland,  the 
ancient  ABSVitTiuM^is  .bitfe  a  Un^W^  ihpugb  vmy 
ancient  towo^  c^BlifiiniQg  .abo|iV  ii5o  iBbabitaots 
with  a  rich  and,  fplendid  c^huccb,  ,|f  part  o€  the 
revenues  of  whiph  iifays  DrOppenheian}  flniuUI 
bve  applied  to.tberjdlief  of  the  inhabitants  aqd  the 
improvement  of  the  town.''  It  is.a  biihop's  fec^ 
.and  built  00,  a  b^ad-land)  in  the  fprm  of  a  triangle, 
I'Ot^  I5f.  30-  ^-  ,.L?t.  45!.  Q.  N. 

OSEY  Jl^LAMB,  an  i%nd  of  Engjand,  in  Blacks 
water  Biy,  near  Maiden  in  ElTex,  Wbiab  abounds 
with  aumeroQs  flocks  of  wild^  fowU.  The  coal 
ihips  Uv  Wiilf^  Miiload  their  cargoes  at  its 
harbour.  , 

(i.)  QSIAN1DER,  Adam,  chancellor  of  the 
Univerfity  of  Tubingen,  poUJiiihed.  a  work  en- 
Otled  Th^Cilogi^  (Atufalisi  ^^S^m  i^  Oafual 
7bcokv^y;  containing .  thi^  fi^i^tion  qf  dubious 
<)ueilK>n8  and  ^i^/.  of  cooicien^^;  6  vols.  4to, 
Tubingen,  j^8a.. 

(1.)  O^iAKDE^,  Andrew,. A  Luthem.  divine, 
born  in  Bavaria,  iu  7498.  H^'Audied  at  Wirtettl- 
berg,  and  became  proteifor  of  theolo^  at  Ko- 
uigflierg.  lie  denied  the  do^rine  ot  imputed 
righteoufo^fs,  which -g^ve  lifetp  a  controverfy 
between  him  and  other  Luthersui .  divines.  He 
.died  in  153a.  ., 

OSICA,  a  town. of  Poland,  in  S^mdomir?. 
(1,)  ♦  OSIl^R.  a./,  [^ifier,  Fr.  vkK^i^    A  trect  of 
the  willow  kind,  growing  by  the  water }  of  which 
the  twigs  are  ufed  for  ba^Mvork.— 

The  sank  of  ^Cori,  by  the  muroHiring  ftream. 

Shake 
I  muft  fill  up  this  qfier  cage  odours.  Stais 
Car  corner  crawto^d  with  ^fier.  Brajtom 

Bring  them  for  food  fweet  boughe  and  ^eri 
cut.  Ma^j  Pirgi/. 

like  her  ao  nyaph  can  wiilTng  qficrs  beod. 

Dryden. 
We  made  the  ^^-frioged  bank  our  bed. 

(aO  OsiBSL,  in  botaoy. .  See.  Satiz.     *- 
OSIMO,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  Ancona, 

with  a   biihop's   fee  and   vagnlfiQent  |>akee; 

Seated  on  the  Muibne,  id  fliikt  S.  of  Ancom, 

and 
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43.  a9.N. 
OSIO;  a  town  of  Swedes,  in  £.  Gothland. 

;  OSIRlSy  in  mythology,  one  of  the  gods  of  an» 
cicnt  Egypt,  and  generally  (ippofed  to  mean 
the  fun,  •  or  the  mind  a^aattng  that  laminary, 
Macrobius  fays,  that  in  the  hieroglyphic  writings 
of  ancient  Egypt^**  Ofiris  waa  repi^fented  by  a 
iceptre  and  an  eye,''  to  denote  that  this  god  was 
the  /tin  looking  down  from  heaven  on  all*  things 
Upon  earth.  Some  of  the  ancients,  however,  and 
a  few  of  the  moft  learned  modems,  .  bare  con- 

.  tended,  that  by  Q/iris  the  Egyptians  underftood 
the  Nile,  or  fpirit  of  thi^  Nile,  whilft  othersjhave 
confounded  him  with  th^  Grecian  Bacchus.  But 
that  tl^ey  are  all  miftaken,  has  been  evinced  by 
Jabloniki  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to'enforce  the  fuUeft 
convidion.  But  though  the  original  Ofiris  was 
undoubtedly  the  ftm,  or  the  intelligence  adluating 
the  fun,  ^et  thct^was  Afecondary  Qfirhf  who  was 
faid  to  be  the^fbunderot  the  Egyptian  monarchy ; 
and,  as  Was  cuAomary^infthofe  daysv^aving  either 
received  the  name, of  the  fan,  orcommumcated 
his  own  to  that  -luminary,  was  after'  his  death 
deified  ibr  the  benefits  which  he  had  rendered  to 
•his-  country;  aad*betng-*at  firft  woHhipped  only 
as  a  demigod, 'W^  in ^phx:efs  of. thne- advanced 
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do  «  OSBh^ND.  IK.  /.  A  plant   ft  ts  fooie. 

times  ufed  in  medicine.    It  grows  opoo  bogs  is 

divers  parts  of  England.  Mi&r. 
(a.)  Osmund,)  in  botany,  icooiiwort)  age- 
09MUNDA,  5  nus  of  the  order  of  filioea,  be- 

longing   to  the  cryptogamia   clafs   of  plants. 

There  are  feveral  fpedes;  the  moft  remarkable  is 

the 

OSNtTHDA  RBGALIS,  ofnund  tOVal,  or  FLOW. 

BRtNG  FERN.  This  is  a  native  of  Britain,  grow, 
ing  in  putrid  maHhet.  Its  leaf  is  doubly  wioged, 
bearmg^  bunches  of  flowers  at  the  enda.  The  root 
boiled  in  water  is  very  flimy ;  and  is  ufed  in  the 
north  to  ftiffen  linen,  inftead  of  ftarch.  Some  of 
the  leaves  only  bear  flowers. 

05NABRUCC,  or  >  a  bifhopric  of  Germany, 
(i.)  OSNABURG,  J  fitoated  in  the  centre  of 
the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  between  the  Wefcr  and 
the  Ems,  having  Minden  on  the  E.  Munflcr  00 
the  W.  Diepholt  on  the  N£.  and  Raveniburg  on 
theSW. ,  It  is  about  45  miles  long,  and  25  broad, 
producing  rye  and  good  pafturage,  and  afTording 
feveral  forts  of  turfy  coals,  and  marble.  The  in- 
habitants, who  are  a  mixture  of  Proteftants  aod 
Roman  Catholics,  breed  aconfiderablenumberof 
cattle,  efpecially  hogs,  but  a  great  part  of  the 
country  coniifts  of  heaths.    By  the  treaty  con- 


to  full  divinityi  and-  confounded -with  his  heavenly   ^cluded'  here  in  1648,  the  bifliopric  waa  to  be  an 


godfather.  ■  The  Greeks,  whoy' though  original  In 
AOthing,  were*'  always  prompted  by  their  vanity 
•to  hold  theWfeiVes  out  as-ihe  firft  of  the  natioris, 
claimed  this  Ofiris  as'  their  own,  and  pretended 
•that  he  wa(i  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Niobe.  See 
'Mi^*TE'R'faai'$  «6 — 26.        '  ^^  ..  . ' 

OSISMII,  an-ancient  people  of  Gaul,  who  in- 
habited  the  country  fmce  called  Bk it t an  y.  Op/. 
de  Bel  Gal.  ii.  c.  34, 

dSIUSiTBtii,  a  learned  writer,  who  was  prov 
feffor  of  rhetorid  at  Padua,  and  publiihed  feveral 
works,  of  which  the  principal  was  his  R^matKh 
Grjeeia.    He  died  iri  1631. 

(ir)  OSKOL,   a  river  of  Ruffia,   which  runs 
into  the  Donetz,  near  Izium,  in  Charkow. 
'    (1.)  OSKOLj  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Kurik. 

OSKOVA,  a  ffibdntain  of  ^Bofnia. 

OSMA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile,  with 
a  bilbop's  fee '  and  ^  univerfity,  on  the  Duero^ 
to  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Madrid.  Lon.  a.  la.  W. 
Lat.  4X*  30.  N. 

OSMAN  I.  or  Or h man  I.  emperor  of  the 
Turks,'  f\icceed«d  liis'uncle  Muftapha  I.  "who  was 
depofed  in  j6i^.  He  marched  againft  the  Poles 
rn  z6at,  vrith  a  great  army,  but  being  repeatedly 
defeated,  6oncInded  a  difadvantageous  peace,  and 
xetamed  hoiSKe;  vtrhere  he  waa  depo^  by  the 
janizaries,  and  Muftapha  reftored,  who  cauied  him 
to  be  ftrangled. 

.  OsNAN  II.  fiieceeded  his  brother  Mahomet 
V.  in  1754,  and  died  in  1757,  aged  59.  See 
Turkey, 

OSMANSUK,  a  town-  of  Turkey,  in  Caramania^ 
70  miles  E,  of  Tocat* 

OSMITES,  in  botany,  a  gen«s  of  plants,  of  the 
fyngenefia  clafs,  and  polygamia  fruftanea  order, 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  49th 
order,  CompqfiU. 

OSMORSKOI,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  KoUvao^ 
on  the  Irtifcby  400  milel  WS W.  of  Kolivan. 


alternative  iietween  the  Roman  Catholics  and 
Lutherans ;  and  the  Lutheran  biihop  was  to  be 
a  younger  prince  of  the  houfc  of  Bniofwic  La- 
nenbni*g,  or,  on  failure  thereof,  of  Brurifwic  Wol- 
fenbuttle.  In  confi^uence  of  this.fettlement,  it 
has  been  twice  held  by  a  Britiih  prince  fince  the 
accelTion  of  the  family  of  Hanover.  The  bifhop 
is  able  to  raife  ajoo  men,  his  revenue  being  be- 
tween 10,000  and  3o,o6oU  The  chief  manufac- 
tures  are  a  coarfe  kind  of  linen  cloth  and  yam, 
Which  are  faid  to  bring  into  it  annually  about 
1,000,000  of  riX'dollars.  There  are  alfo  foroe 
woollen  manufadures  in  Ofnabui^g  and  Br^wnfcbe. 
The  land  eftates  of  the  bifliopric  are,  the  chapter, 
the  knights,  and  the  four  towns.  The  diets  are 
held  at  Ofnaburg,  when  called  together  by  the 
bifliop.  The  count  of  Bar  is  hereditary  fenefcfaal 
or  (teward,  and  prelident  of  the  college  of  knights. 
The  bifhop  is  a  prince  of  the  empire ;  and  in  the 
matricula  is  rated  at  ^  horfe  and  36  foot,  or  216 
florins  monthly,  in  lieu  of  them.  This  principa- 
lity is  now  annexed  to  Weftphalia. 

U.)  OsNABURG,  or  OsNABRvCk,  the  capital 
of  the  above  bifliopric.  It  was  formerly  an  im- 
perial city,  and  one  of  the  Hanfe  towns ;  but  is 
now  fubje^  to  the  bifliop,  though  it  ftill  enjoys 
many  privileges,  and  a  revenue  of  about  Sooo  or 
9000  rixdoUars.  It  has  its  name  from  a  bridge 
over  the  river  Ofe«  which  divides  it  into  the  Qtd 
and  New  Town,  and  ftands  75  miles  W.  of  Ha- 
nover, and  30  NE.  of  Munfter,  bemg  furrounded 
with  walls  and  ditches,  but  commanded  by  a 
mountain  with  cannon  fliot.  It  ftands  in  a  fine 
plain,  and  is  adorned  with  feveral  good  buildings, 
and  on  the  mountain  there  is  an  abbey.  The 
magiftracy,  which  is  chofen  yearly  on  the  id 
Jan.  is  Lutheran ;  and  the  chun^hes  belong,  fome 
to  the  Lutherans,  and  fome  to  the  papifts.  Both 
parties  have  the  free  ezcrctfe  of  their  religion, 
whether  the  bifliop  be  Proteftant  or  Papift.   The 
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bilhop's  pftlace,  called  Peterfiurg^  was  built  by 
Bifliop  Emeft  Aaguftus*  brothefe-^o  Kin^  George 
I.  It  18  wer  forlifiedy  and  fepar^ted  from  the 
town  by  a  bridge.  In  the  treafure  of  the '  cathe- 
dral are  ftill  to  be  feen  fome  omannents  given  by 
Charlemagne>  as  alfo  bis  crown,  whic^  is  of  lil?er 
gilt,  and  his  comb  and  batoon,  fix  feet  in  length, 
both  of  ivory ;  with  other  curiofities.  Charle- 
magne eredtKl  here  a  fchoot  for  Latin  and  Greek, 
which  the  Jefuits,  in  i6ft5,  converted  into  an  aca* 
demy.  They  have  the  beft  bread  artd  beer  in 
Weftpbalia^  and  have  a  good  trade  in  bacon  and 
linen y  and  in  a  palatable  thick  fort  of  beer  called 
lufe,  Thifl  city  is  famoos  for  a  treaty  betwixt 
the  emperor  and  the  king  of  Sweden  in  Z6489 
wherein  the  affairs  of  the  Proteftaiits  were  regu- 
lated, which  was  a  branch  of  the  treaty  of  Weft- 
phaiia.  The  town,  with  the  reft  of  the  princi* 
pality,  is  fubjeift  to  its  biihop,  who  id  a  count  of 
the  empire.  The  cathedral  is  In  the  liands  of 
the  Roman  CathoKcs,  with  the  church  and  mo-, 
naftery  of  the  Dominicans  in  the  old  city,  and  the 
collegiate  church  of  St  John  in  the  new.  The 
Proteftants  are  mafters  of  the  great  parochial 
church  of  St  Mary  in  the  old  ^ty ;  and  both  re- 
ligions have  a  voice  in  the  eledioo  of  the  magi- 
ftrates.  Of  %s  canons  belonging  to  the  cathedral, 
iS  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  revenues  of  4 
more  are  enjoyed  by  the  Jefuits  for  the  fupport 
of  their  college ;  fo  that  there  are  but  3  Protcf- 
tant  ckiioni,  who  have  no  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  bifliop,  when  it  is  his  turn 
to  fucceed.  The  bifhopric  is  fituated  in  the 
centre  of  the  circle;  the  north  part  of  it  is  marlhy^ 
hut  at  the  fouth  extremity  of  it  are  fome  moun- 
tains. The  inhabitants  have  confiderable  manu- 
fadtuies  of  linen,  and  a  good  breed  of  cattle ;  and 
of  their  hogs  is  made  the  beft  Weftphalia  bacon.' 
Near  this  city  are  to  be  feen  the  ruins  of  an  old 
church  and  caftle,  called  Beelem^  which  was  built 
by  King  Witekind,  upon  his  converfion;  and 
about  two  miles  firom  it  lies  the  monaftery  of 
Rolle,  on  the  bank  of  a  lake.  This  was  the  firft 
town  in  Weftpbalia  which  received  the  Lutheran 
dodrtne.  It  is  feated  on  the  Haze,  35  miles  NE. 
of  Munfter,  and  75  W.  of  Hanover,  Lon.  8.  ao. 
E.  Lat.  54.  24.  N. 

(3.)  OsNABURO  Island,  or  Martba,  an 
ifland  in  the  South  Sea,  difcovered  by  Captain 
Wallis  in  1767  ;  and  viftted  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1769.  The  natives  a^rt  humane  and  well  clothed. 
It  is  a  high  round  ifiand,  not  above  3  miles  in 
drcuit ;  in  fome  parts  covered  with '  trees,  in 
others  naked.    Lon.  147.  30.  W.  Lat.  17.  57.  S. 

(4O  OsNABURO  Island,  another  ifland  in  the 
South  Sea,  difcovered  by  Capt.  Carteret,  in  1767. 
Lon.  141.  34.  W.  Lat.  %%,  48,  S. 

OSOKQLSKO^  a  town  of  Rulfia,  in  Archan- 
gel, 6n  the  Mezen ;  104  miles  £N£.  of  Archangel. 

OSOLA,  a  town  of  Sardinia. 

OSONA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cataloniai  an- 
ciently called  AusA  and  Aiisona. 

OSONALA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abnuszo 
Ultra ;  10  miles  ESE.  of  Aquila.  . 

OSOPO,  an  ancient  caftle  in  the  province  of 
Friuli  and  territory  of  Monfolcono,  one  mile  in 
circuit,  80  feet  high,  Jipd  well  fortified. 
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OSORIOt  or  7  Jerom,  was  bom 'of  a  nobk 
(1)  OSORIUS,  5  family  at  Lifbon,  1500.  He 
was  eduated  at  the  univerfity  of  Salamanca,  and 
afterwards  ftudied  at  Paris  and  Bol6gna.  On  his 
return  to  Portugal  he  gradually  rofe  to  the  bifliop - 
ric  of  Sylves,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Ca- 
therine of,  Auftria,  regent  in  the  minority  of  Se- 
baftian.  At  the  requeft  of  cardinal  Henry  of  Por- 
tupl,  he  wrote  his  Hiftory  of  King  EiAanud,  and 
the  Expedition  of  Gama ;  which  his  great  ^on- 
temporary  Cimoens  made  at  the  &me  time  the 
fubjedt  of  bis  immortal  Luiiad.  Oforius  u(ed 
many  arguments  to  difljiade  Sebaftian  from  his 
unfortunate  expedition  mto  Africa,  and  felt  fb 
deeply  the  miferies  which  befel  the  Portuguefe 
after  that  fatal  eventv  that  his  grief  accelerated  his 
death.  He  expired  in  1580. — His  various  works 
were  publiflied  at  Rome  in  15921  by  his  nephew^ 
in  4  vols  folio. 

Ji.)  OsoRius,  Jerome,  nephew  6f  the  pre- 
ing,  was  alfo  a' man  of  letters.    He  was  canon 


of  Evora,  and  wrote  the  life  of  hfs  uncle,  and 
feveral  theological  works. 

OSORNO,  a  town  of  Chili,  on  the  Bueno,  in 
a  territory  abounding  with  gold  mines,  80  miles 
S.of  Valdivia,as  Brookes  fays;  or,  as  Cruttwdl  has 
it,  40  miles  S£,  of  that  city.  Lon.  73.  ao.  W. 
Lat  40.  58.  S. 

OSORO.    See  Osfho,  N^  i^  and  a. 
;   OSPHAGUS,  a  river  of  Macedonia.  Uv*  3i» 
29. 

(i.)  *OSPRAy.  »./•  Icorrupted  from  ojjifraga^ 
Lat.]  The  fea-eagle,  of  which  it  is  reported,  that 
when  he  hovers  in  the  air,  all  the  fifli  in  the  wa- 
ter turn  up  their  bellies,  and  lie  ftill  for  him  to 
fcize  which  he  pleafes.  Hanmer, — 
I  think  he'll  be  to  Rome, 

As  is  the  o/pray  to  the  ftfli  who  takes  it. 

By  fovereignty  of  nature.  *  SAak. 

— ^Among  the  fowls  fliall  not  be  eaten,  the  eagle,, 
the  oflifrage,  and  the  off  ray.  Numb,  xi.  13. 

S:}SreEr}SeeFA.co.l.Ox3.  • 

OSS,orOs.    See08,N®». 

do  OSSA,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Theffaly,  near 
the  Peneus,  which  runs  between  this  mountain 
and  Olympus ;  famous  in  fobulous  hiftory  as  one 
of  thoie  which  the  giants  piled  up  to  facilitate 
their  attack  on  heaven.  {Homer,  Flrgilf  Horace, 
Seneca,  Ovid.)  It  was  once  the  refidence  of  the 
Centaurs,  and  was  formerly  joined  to  Mount. 
Olympus;  but  H^ules  feparated  them,  and 
made  between  them  the  celebrated  valley  of 
Tempe.  Laying  fable  afide,  this  fepardtion  was' 
probably  effedted  by  an  earthquake  which  hap-  ' 
pened  about  A.  A.  C.  1885. 

(a.)  OssA,  a  town  of  Macedonia. 

(x.)  OSSABAW,  an  ifland  of  the  United  States, 
near  the  £.  coaft  of  Geoi^gia,  20  miles  in  circum- 
ference.   Lon.  81.  17.  W.  Lat.  31.  4a.  N.  ' 

(a.)  OssabaW  Sound,  a  channel  of  the  Atlan-. 
tic,  between  Ofiabaw  and  Great  Waflaw. 

OSSAT,  Amauld  de,  bom  in  the  diocefe  of 
Aiich  in  X53 6,  of  mean  parentage,  was  taken 
notice  of  by  a  gentleman  in  the  diocefe,  who  made 
him  ftudy  with  his  ward,  the  Lord  of  Caftlenau  de 
Magnoac.     He  "ftudied  the  law  at  Dijon  under, 

^  Cujacc, 
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Cqjaccy  and  apiplfefl  h'ltnfeTf  to  the  t»ar  at  Pans. 
He  was  ibcretary  at  R6me  to  M.  de  Foij(,  Abp. 
df  Thoiiloufe ;  to  cardinal  Efte ;  and  afterwards 
to  cardinal  de  Joycufe,  by  the  Trench  king's  eit- 
prefs  comtnand.  After  rifing  to  t)ie  higheft  dig- 
nities both  in  church  and  ftate,  in  1590^  he  wa9 
created  a  cardinal  by  pope  Clement  YIII.  !He 
died  in  1604.  An  eminent  French  writer  gives  him 
the  following  charal^er :  "  He  was  a  liKnh  of  a.  pro- 
digious penetration ;  applied  himfelf.fo  clofely  tO 
af&irs»  and  efpecialJy  wad  fo  judicious  in  forming 
his  rdfolutiohsy  that  it  is  almoft  ii^poflible  tq  find 
out  one  falfe  ftep  in  the  many  negociattods  in 
tTbich  be  was  concerned.'*  His  works,  and  es- 
pecially his  letters,  have  been  much  efteemed. 

OS^G;  a  town  of  Bofaetbia,  fn  X^itmeHtz. 

♦  OSSELEX  ^/  ffreftch.]  A  Wltle  h^d  fub- 
iiance  arffing  on  the  infide  of  a  horfe's  knee^ 
among  the  (mall  bones ;  it  grows  out  of  k  g^mmy 
fubftance  which  fafteos  thdfe  booes  together. 
Fafner*j  JDia.  * 

098ERBACH,  a  river  of  Ifpper  Saxony,  which 
runs  into. the  Wichra,  near  FrohburgyJn  Meiflen. 

OSSBTI,  or  Ossi,  one,  of  the  Seven  Nations 
of  MouAt  Ckucafu8«  The  Circafiians  and  Tartars 
call  them  Kufifa.  Their  language  is  analogous  to 
the  Perlian. 

OSSETIAy  the  couatry  of  the  OssETi,  is  (Uu- 
ated  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  CaTpian; 
^  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Great  Cabard:^  £.  by  the 
Lefguis  Tartars,  $•  and  W.  by  (amentia*  Jc  con- 
tain^  19  diftrids,  of  which  one  is  fubjedt  to  Jme-r 
ritta,  and  the  reft  to  Georgia.  Some  of  thefe  con- 
tain 50  villages ;  others  only  5,  Sou^e  of  tbefe 
villages  contain  100  families. 

OSSI.    See  OssCti. 

OSSIACH,  a  town  of  Cannthia,  on  the 

OSSIACHER  See,  a  lake  of  Carinthia,  4  miles 
fong  and  %  broad ;  4  miles  SW.  of  Feltkircben, 
and4NE.  ofVillacb. 

OSSI  AN,  a  celebrated  Celtic  poet,  who  is  fup- 
pofed  to  J&ave  flourifiied  in  Caledonia,  about  the 
end  of  the  ad  or  beginning  or  the  3d  century ;  of 
whoni  little  elfi>  is  known  than  what  is  contained 
'  in  thofe  of  his  poems  which  were  colleded,  tranf- 
lated,  and  pubfiflied  by  Mr  Macpherloii.  (SeeMac- 
PHsasoM.)  He  was  the  fon  of  Fingal,  who  is  (aid 
to  have  commanded  the  Caledonians  during  the 
invafion  of  Severus.  (See  F1NG4L.)  It  appears 
from  his  poeoQS,  that  in  one  of  his  early  expedi- 
tions to  Ireland,  OlBan  had  fallen  in  love  with  and 
married  Evirallin^  daughter  to  Branno,  petty  king 
of  Lego.  This  EviralUn  brought  hini  lis  fon  Os- 
car, whofc  exploits  be  celebrates  in  many  of  his 
poems,  and  whofe  death  he  laments  in  the  firil  book 
of  Temora.  Evirallin  died  i^tne  time  before  Ofcar, 
{Fingali  B.  iv*)  who  &ems  to  have  been  her  only 
Child ;  and  Oflian  did  not  marry  afterwards :  (o 
that  bis  pofterity  ended  in" the  death  of  Ofcar; 
who  ieems  to  Have  died  as  he*  was  about  to  be 
znarried  to  Malvina,  the  daughter  of  Tofcar.  This 
celebrated  maid  remained  with  her  intended  father- 
in-law  while  (he  liv^,  and  paid  him  every  atten- 
tion which  his  age  demanded.  It  is  not  oertain  at 
What  age  Oflian  died;  but  from  his  having ^been 
long  blind  with  years,  and  from  fhe  inany  con- 
trafts  between  his  preft^nt  and  paft  Btuations,  in 
poems  compofed,  s^s  it  would  appear,  at  a  confi- 
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derable  fliflance  of  time  From  each  other,  it  is  moft 
likely  he  lived  to  an. extreme  old  age.  Tbecur- 
rent  tradition  i$,  that  he  died  in  the  houlc  of  a 
Culdee,  called  the  Son  qJ  Alpm^  with  whom  be  is 
laid  to  have  held  fcveral  conferences  about  the 
do^rines  gf  Chriftianity.  The  principal  refidcnce 
of  Offian  was  in  the  vale  of  Cona,  now  Glenco,m 
Argylelbire.  See  Fiwgal,  and  Mqkzie.  HIb 
poems  relate  many  of  his  expeditions  to  Ireland, 
Scandinavia,  Clyde,  and  Tweed  or  Tuetba.  His 
exploits  on  tbefe  oocafions,  after  making  a  large 
allpwance  .for  poetical  exaggeration,  ihow  him  to 
^ave  been  no  lei^  a  warrior  than  a  poet.  Such  is 
the  brief  amount  of  our  knowledge  refpedipg  Of* 
fian,  and  the  authentioity  even  of  tbefe  particDlari 
has  been  difputed  by  men  of  the  higheft  literary 
eminence.  As  the  controverfy  that  baa  arifen  on 
the  fubjedt  cannot  be  narrated  with^fufBcient  per- 
fpicuity  without  entering  more  minutely  into  de- 
tail than  our  plan  will  allow,  we  (bail  avoid  it  en- 
tirel  V.  Being  in  pofleflion,  bowever,  of  what,  from 
the  date,  may  be  fkid  to  be  the  djpng  fcntiments  of 
a  man  eminently  Qualified  to  judge  of  the  queftiaa 
in  difpute,  we  fubicria  the  following— Extrad  of 
a  letter  from  Dr  Hugh  Blair  to  Mr  William  Mo. 
rifon,  bookseller,  Perth,  dated  StOnmerfield,  7th 
061.  1800.  V  That  Mr  M^Pberfon  may  not  have 
given,  an  exa^  and  fcrupulous  tranflatioo  of  all 
tbefe  poems  ^  that  he  nxay  have  joined  and  collect- 
ed fcattered  pieces  into  one,  and  have  omitted 
fope  pieces  that  were  in  the  original,  is  wiiat  I 
never  called  in  queftion.  But  that  they  are  not 
poems  of  his  compofing,  but  are  really  and  truiy 
in  the  fubftancepf  tbem,  genuine,  original  and  .in- 
tient  Gaelick  fongs,  well  known  to  many  natives 
of  the  Highlands,  is  what,  from  inaumerable  cir- 
«£umftances  which  I  bad  accefs  to  trace,  I  am  a? 
fully  convinced  and  as  certain  of,  as  I  can  be  of 
any  thing  under  the  fun«" 

*  OSSICLE.  11. /.  [e^c«/iMw,Lat.]  Afmallbone. 
—There  are  three  very  little  bones  in  the  ear,  up- 
on whofe  right  conftitution  depends  the  due  ten- 
don of  the  tympanum ;  and  if  the  adtton  of  qp.c 
little  mufclc,  viihich  ferycs  to  draw  one  of  ibcic 
officles^  fixt  to  the  tympanum,  be  loft  or  abated, 
the  tenOon  of  that  membrane  ceafing,  foiirrd  is 
hindered  from  cominjj  into  the  e^r. Holder  on  5;«*.vr^. 

do*  OSSIFICATION. «./  [from  cffifj.^  Change 
of 'cameous,  membranous,  or  cartilaginous,  into 
bony  fubftance.— Q^«rw«J  or  indurations  of  ttic 
artery,  appear  fo  conftantly  in  the  beginnings  ot 
aneurifms,  that  it  is  not  £b  eafy  to  judge  wbciher 
they  are  the  caufe  or  the  x^fled  of  them.  Sliarp. 

(a.)  OssiFiCATioK,  in  the  animal  oecocomy,  s 
the  formation  of  the  bones,  but  more  partlcuUrly 
the  converGon  of  parts  naturaiiy  £oft  to  the  hanl- 
nefsand  confiftency  of  bonos.  Bones,  Dr  Drake 
contends,  are  formed  out  of  the  raoft  comroir.u:c 
or  broken  parts  of  the  blood ;  as.  thtf  Mood  of  c'.d 
men,  whiph  by  a  long  (:ourie  of  circulation  be- 
comes in  a  manner  unfit  for  the  OMnmon  ofifice  of 
nutrition,  will  however  otiify,  and  convert  into 
bones,  many  of  the  tendcHis  and  ligaments,  and 
even  the  coats  of  the  vcflels  thctjafclves,  whofc  fub- 
fiance  being  next  to  the  bones  the  moft  compair^i 
admits  only  of  the  Xmalleft  particles  of  the  blocu} 
which  therefore  fooneft  become  oficous,  as  they 
are  frequently  found.    Dr  Nelbit*s  opinion  ct  oi- 
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fi&catron  Uf  that  in  th);  bloody  or  a  flaid  fiscreled 
from  it)  there  is  an  oflifyl^gjuice^  having  particles 
which  are  not  apparent:  that  whenever  nature  de^ 
figns  as  oflification  between  membranes,  or  wilhi 
io  a  dartilage,  (he  occafiohs  a  more  thah  ufual  a£* 
flux  of  this  fluid ;  which  fo  much  diftendsthe  icU 
fcls  which  were  before  ipvifible,  as  to  f(iake  them 
capable  erf  receiving  the  red  globules  of  bjood, 
which  arc  always  to'be  feen  near  to  the  place  where 
offification.is  begun.  In  this  blood,  gritty  bony 
particles  may  be  felt  by  the  point  of  a  knife,  which 
have  been  fonsed  by  tl^e  attrafilon  and  cohefion 
of  the  particles  of  the  offifying  juice  obftruaed, 
aloog  with  the  other  groifer  fluids,  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  veflcia  prepared  to  receive  refluent 
juices*  The  blood  being  cajjable  of  forming  fine 
membranes,  the  membranous  parts  of  a  b(me, 
which  ad  as  a  gluten  to  keep  theie  particfes  and 
fibres  together,  if  there  he  any  fuch,  that  do  hot 
anfe  from  the  coats  of  its  vefllla,  are  produced  by 
a  coheflpn  round  the  cretacious  particle*  of  a  part 
of  the  fluid,  in  which  they  were  gencrattrf  and 
contained.  Thus  the  membranes  or  oaitflagea 
fcrve  as  abed  between  or  within  which  the  b^ny 
particles  aredepofited,  or  flioot  t  but  without  any 
iotermizture  of  the  particles  of  the  bone  aad  car- 
tilage^ or  continuation  of  the  fibres  of  the  one  fub* 
fiance  to  thofe  of  the. other,  a&  is  evident  in  carti- 
lages containing  bones  kept  long  enough  in  water, 
and  then  flitj  for. the  borie  will,  as^iboii  as  the 
large  veflefs  that  enter  its  fubftance  are  divided^ 
flip  as  ^afUy,  and  perhaps  eafier,  from  it,  than  aa 
acorp  does  oat  of  its  cup  i  and  there  is  a  frnpoth- 
nefs  and  poHA  of  the  parts  of  both  cartilage  and 
bone,  which  ihow  there  Is  no  conjundion  of  the 
fibres  of  the  two  fubftances.  *  While  the  booes  are 
increafiog  within  cartilages,  the  cartilages  are  ex- 
tended  and  fpread  out;  by. which,  with  the  pref- 
fnre  which  they  fuffer,  and  the  great  influx  of  va- 
rious fluids,  and  the  nutritious  matter  being  hin- 
dered to  flow  freely  irfio  them,  they  decreafc  con- 
tiLually,  and  at  laft  may  truly  be  faid  to  be  entire- 
ly deftroyed.  Dr  Buddaws  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  preternatural  oflifications,  which  are  coi»- 
monly  (aid  to  be  formed  in  different  p^ts  of  the 
body  do  not  deferve  that  name ;  for  that  thefe 
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grafs  which  grows  in  fome  parts  of  Norway.  Xj 
comes  up  earlj^  in  the  fpring,  before  any  other 
gi^is,  and  the  cattle  are  tempted  to  eat  it  i  but  it 
emaciates  them,  and  renders  them  lickly:  rheir 
back  bones  become  protuberant  if  they  feed  on  it 
for  any  tiote'taild  their  legs  To  weak  that  they  can* 
hardly  go.'  I*h6  femedy  among  the  country  peo- 
ple Is  very  curious :  Theyr  collet  the  bones  of  dif- 
ferent  animals,  and  break'  them  into  fmall  pieceftr 
The  cattl^  greedily  devour  this  ibrt  of  food  when 
offered  them  in  this.  d|feafe,  and  there  fbllows  a 
foVt  of  drivelling  at  the  mouth  for  a  confiderable 
time,  after  which  they  become  perfeiftly  well. 
The  kinjgdom.of  Norway  is  full  of  mines,  and  the 
^mCivi^  bf  thefe  may  be  the  occafion  of  thecattle'» 
illne'ft,  and  the  ceafing  of  thefe  efiUivia  their  cure  ; 
for  it  Is  not  probable  that  either  of  thefe  effeds 
ihottld  be  owing  to  the  sr^^s^or  the  bones. 
'    OSSIFRAOUS.  •  See  FALCOy  N<»  9,  13.    . 

*  TV  OSSIFY.  'O.m.lfija  »nd  fach]  To  change 
to  bone* — The;  id^Ia^ed'  aorta  everywhere  in  the 
lieighbtfurhood  of  the  cyft  is  generaliy  offijkd* 
Si?ar£s  fiurgery. 

CfSSfG,  a  town  of  SHelia,  in  Neifle.' 
.  O'dsItiAGO,  in  Rohtan  antiquity,  the  god  of 
the  bones,  who  was  (uppoied  to  have  the  care  of 
forming  and  joining  the  human  bones  \  and  oh 
tbaf  account  was  chiefly  worihipped  by  pregnane 
WQmen. .  .    .     ■ 

(x.)  dSSlFEEy  or  Ossapt»  mountains  of  l^ew 
Hampfiihre,  in  Straffor(;i  county)  near  the  £*  line 
of  .the  State  i  40  miles  N.  of  Concord.' 

{»•)  OssiPfi£»  a  townfliip  of  New  Hampihire,  iu 
Strafford  count y,  containing  about  400  citizens* 
it  was  incorporated  in  i7g5. 

( J.)  OssiPEE^  a  lake  in  the  above  mountains, 
N£.  of  lake  Winipifoogee« 

•  OSSIVOROuS.  adj.  [ojk  and  wro.J  Devour^ 
ing  bones^ — ^The  bore  of  (he  gullet,  in  a  dog  and 
othjST  o/Svorovs  quadrupeds,  is  very  large.  JU/i" 
bam^sPhx/Uo-Theology. 

..   OSSNOBIAN9  or  AssENOBOTNE,  a  river  of 
K.  Ame;:ica,  which  rifes  far  W.  of  Lake  Superior, 

Ossft.oB»AiiSy  a  tribe  of  N.  American  Indians, 
who  inhabit  the  country  near  the  fource  of  the 
above  river.    They  live  wholly  in  tents,  made  of 


hand  iubftaoces  have  fcaree  isny  other  properties    buffalo  fliins,  and  ufe  nothing  but  animal  food. 


of  bone  except  whitenefa  and  hardnefs. 

•  OSSIFICK.  aJMqffa  ULd/mcio,  Lat.J  Having 
the  power  of  making  bones,  or  changing  carneous 
or  membranous  to  bony  fubftance— If  the  Cjiries 
be  fuperficial^  and  the  bone  firm,  you  may  by  me- 
*^'caiTCDU  confume  the  moiilure  in  the  caries,  dry 
the  bone,  and  difpofe  it,  by  virt«e  of*  its  ^Jci  fa- 
culty, to  thruft  out  callus,. and  make  ieparation 
of  its  caries.  /H/tman. 

(i.)  •  OSSIFRAGE.  n,/.  [ojf/nigay  Latin  5  afi- 
fragut,  Fr.]  A  kmd  of  eagle,  whofe  fleib  is  forbid 
under  the  name  of  gryphon.  The  ^/raga  or  0^ 
pray^  it  thus  called,  becaufe  it  breaks  the  bones  of  * 
animals  in  order  to  come  at  the  marrow*  It  is 
faid  to  dig  uj>  bpdies  in  ckurch.yarda»  and  eat 
what  it  finds  m  the  bones,  which  has  been  the  oc- 
cafion that  the  Latins  call  it  avis  kuftana.  3ee 
OsPRAY.  CalmeU 

(a.)  OssiFRAGt..  See  Falco,  N^  9,  \y 

OSSIFRAGtJMf  in  botany,  a  name  given  by 
Bjrtholinus,  and  fome  other  writers,  to  a  kind  of 

Vol.  XVL  Paj^t  If, 


Bread  is  unknown  to  them. 

(x.)  05SOLA,  or  asc£i.i.A,  a  diflrift  of  the 
Italy,  in  the  department  of  the  Agogna^  about 
3j  miles  long^  and  from  1$  to  25  broad.  It  is 
mountainous,  but  fertile  and  populous.  It  \\t& 
l>etweea  the  ci-devant  Valais,   and  Uke  Mag. 

fiore,  and  before  the  late  revolutions  belonged  to 
ledmont. 

.  (a.)  OssoLA  DoMO  d',  the  capital  of  the  above 
diftrid.    Loa.  S.ft5.£.  Lat46f5^N. 

OSSOLIN,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  ^andomirz, 
ito  miles  W.  of  Sandomirz.  . 

(i.)  OSSORY,  the  weft  divifloa  of  Queen's 

Qounty,  in  Ireland. 

(s.)  OssoR Y,  Bale,  bifhop  of.  See  Bale,  HP  i. 

♦  OSSUARY.  »./  [ofuarium,  Lat.]   A  ch. .  lel 

houfe ;  a  place  where  the  T>ones  of  dead  people 

are  kept  DiB.  .      . 

08SUN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
Upper  Pyrenees;  6  miles  SW.  of  Tarbe,  and  12 
5j.  of  "Argelltz. 

TjJ^;.  ,.  „  pSSUNA, 
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OSSlUNA*  an  ancient  and  conli.derable  town  of 
5>paih,  in  Aftdalilfia,  with  an  untverfity  and  aoi 
hofpital.    Lon.'4,  iS.  W.  Lat.  37.  8.  IJ*. 
•   *  QST.  Oust.  »./  A  vcflel  upon  which  hop$ 
or  malt  Are  dried.  DiS., 

OSTABAT,  aiown  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Lower  Pyrenees ;  6  miles  S.  of  St  Palaisj  and 
9  W.  of  JVlauleon, 

OSTADE;  Adriah  Van,  an  eminent  DutcH 
painter,  born  at  Lubec^  in  16 10.  He  was  a  diC* 
ciple  of  Francis  Hals.  His  fubjeds  were  always 
of  the  low  kind ;  but  his  pidures  are  tranfparent 
and  highly  finifhed,  and  he  is  one  of  the  Dutch 
mafters  who.bett  underftood  the  cAiaro  ohfcura.  He 
died  in  1685.  His  works  are  very  (carce ;  fo  that 
no  price  is  thought  too  much  forthem.  His  prints 
etched  by  himfclf,  large  and  fmall,  conGft  of  54 
pieces 

OSTAGIO,  a  town  of  luly,  15  miles  NW.  of 
Genoa.       ■ 

OSTAKRE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep,  of 
the  Scheldt,  and  ci-devant  province  of  Attft^ian 
Flanders  »  4  Elites  N.  of  Ghent. 

OSTALRIC,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia.  It 
bad  a  ftroUg  caftle,  but  it  was  taken  by  the  F^ch 
)ind  demolifhed  in  1695.  It  is  feated  On' the  nver 
Tordera,  in'Lon.  a.  45.  E.  Lat.  44-  44.  N. 

OSTASCHlCOV,  a  town  of  Ruffia  in  Tuen 

OSTBORG,  a  town  of  Holland  in  the  ifle 
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ports  91  >?£..of  Dunkirk,  and  60  KW.  of  Bpiilbls. 
Lon.  5-  !•  £•  I*^^-  5»«  14.  ^^• 

*  OSTENSIBLE.  <r$.  [tiflendo^  Lat,]  Surch  as  Is 
proper  or  intended  to  bfe  (hewn. 

*  OSTENSIVE.  adj.  [ofientif,  ^r.  cflendo,  Lat.] 
Showing ;'  betoken  ine. 

*  OSTENT.  n./^oftentum9  Latin.]  x.  Appear- 
ance; airj  manner  ;.roien.rT- 

Like  one  well  (ludied  in  a  fad  oJlcnt%, 
To  pteafe  his  grandam.    Sbo^,  Mercb.  ifVenUf. 
%,  Show  ;  token.     Tfaefe  fenfes  are  peculiar  to 
SbakeJlteare. — 

Be  merry,  and  employ  your  chiefeft  thoughts 
To  courtfhip,  and  foch  fair  ofienU  of  love 
As  Ihall  conveniently  become  you  there.    Shai. 
3.  A  portent  5  a  pndigy  ;  any  thing  ominous. — 

That  admired,  whereof  a  hSt  fo  clean 
•    df  all  ill  as  our  facrifice,  fo  fearful  an  q^enu 
Should  be  the  iflue.      '  Ckapnusn* 

Latinns,. frighted  with  this  dire  ofieni^ 
For  counfel  to  his  father  Faunus  went.  Drydtn. 
.    *  OSTENTATION.  «./.  \oftenmunty  Ft.  ofttn. 
ftf/io;  Lat.]     k.  Outward  ihow ;  appearance. — ' 
Make  good  th\s  ofiehtationf  and  you  ffiaW 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  StaA.  Cdriofaxtu. 

You  are  come 
'   A  market  maM  to  Home,  and  have  preventcfi 

The  <7^f«/fl//o«  of  our  love.         '  SbaL 

%.  Ambitious  difplay ;  boaft  ;  vain  fliow. 
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CadfancU  depart,  of  Meufe»  and  late  province  of   the  ufual  fenfe. — ^A  vain  qficntationoi  wit  fr-ts  a 

Dutch  Flanders. *     «    '..     ipan -on  attacking  an  eftablifhed  name,  and  iacri- 

OSTFIN.    See  Osthan.  ' "    «ting  it  to  the  mirth  and  hughter  of  thofc  about 

OSTELLATO;  a  market  townof  Italy,  In  thfe  him.  SpeaaiOr^Ue  knew  that  good  and  bounti- 
dep.  of  the  Lower  Po ;  fiiftri^  and  late  duchy  of  fol  minds  were  fometimes  inclined  to  ofi^fitatJotSf 
"*  ...'..  and.  ready  to  cover  it  with  pretence  of  inciting 

qthers  by  their  example.  Atttrhtry.^ 

With  all  her  luftre,  now,  her  lover  warms  ; 
Then  out  of  optitathn^  hides  her  charms.  To^^g. 
•^The  painter  is  therefore  to  roakfe  no  ofentation 
of  the  means  by  which  this  is  done,  Rtynolds.  3. 
A  fliow ;  a  fpeftacle.  Not  in  ufe.— The  king 
would  have  me  prcfent  the  princcfs  with  f<Mne  de- 
lightful ofteMation.  Sbak.  Lovers  Labour  Lofi. 
*  OSTENTATIOUS,  adj.  [ojhnto,  Lat.]  Boaft- 


Ferrara; 

OSTEN,  a  town  of  Lower  SiuK)ny»  in  Bremen ; 
XX  mtlc3  NW.  of  Stade.  -      * 

OSTENA,  a  town  of  Italyj.  in  thfe  dep,  of  the 
Lario,  diftri(5t  and  ci-devant  county  of  Como,  on 
the  lake  of  Lugano. 

bSTEND,  a  very  ftrong.fea  port  town  of 
France,  in  the  depart,  of  the  I^ys,  and  late  prov. 
of  Anftrian  Flanders,  with  a  good  harbonr  and  a 
magnificent  town-houfe.     It  is  not  very  la^e, 


but  is  well  fortified.     It  was  much  more  confi-    fnl;  vain ;  f«nd  of  (how;  fond  to  expofe  to  view. 


derable  before  the  long  fiege  of  the  Spaniards, 
which  continued  from  t66i  to  16*04,  when  it  was 
almoft  entirely  reduced  to  afhes.  The  Dutch  loft 
50,000  men,  and  the  Spaniards  80,000.  This  place 
was  taken  by  the  Dutch  in  1706,  but  reftored  to 
the  emperor  in  i724»  when  an  Eaft  India  company 
,  was  cftablifhed  here,  but  entirely  fupprefled  by 
treaty  in  1731.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in 
Aiipuft  i74«f,  after  ten  days  fiege,  but  reftored  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix-la-ChapcIIe.  It  was  over-run  by 
the  French  Republicans*  under  Dumourier,  but 
was'tjtnckly  tccovered  by  the  jundioo  of  the  al- 
lit?.  It  was  at  laft,  however,  taken  by  the'  French 
under  Pichcgru,  on  the  ift  July,  1794,  and  annex* 
ed  to  the  republic  in  1796.  In  May,  r798,a  body 
of  4000  Britifh  troops,  under  the  Earl  of  ErroJ^ 


—Your  modefty  is  fo  far  from  being  q/fentatioiu  of 
the  good  you  do,  that  it  blufhes  even  to  have  it 
known.  Dryden.^Thcj  let  Ulyffea  into  his  difpo- 
fition,  and  he  feems  to  be  ignorant,  credulous, 
ahd  oftentathtu.  Broome  on  tht  Odxffhf. 

♦  OSTENTATIOUSLY.  ad-vT^trom  oflentati- 
ouiA  Vainly ;  boaftfully. 

♦  OSTENTATIOU8NESS. «./.  [from  qfcita" 
tious.]  Vanity ;  boaftfulnefs. 

♦  OSTENTATOim.  n./.  iofientate$ar^  Fr.  qf- 
iento^  Lat.]  A  boafter ;  a  vaio  fetter  to  ihow. 

(i.)  *  OSTEOCOLLA. «./  [•<■«»»  and  »oaa»o  • 
ofteocolU^  Fr.]  Qfcowii&i  is  freoaent  in  Geitnany, 
and  h^s  long  been  fameus  for  brrnging  on  a  callu» 
in  fraftured  bones.  EUfs  Mat.--4>Jteoadla  is  a  fpar, 
generally  coarfe,  concreted  with  earthy  or  ftdhy 


made  a  dcfcent  upon  Oftend,  with  the  view  of  matter,  precipitated  by  water,  and  incmfted  upoa 

either  taking  it^orat  leaft  demolifhing  the.fluices;  ^icks,  ftones,  and  other  like  bodies.  Woodvoard. 

but  though  fome  damage  was  done  to  the  Iluices,  (i.)  Osteocolca,  •r«»wxx«,  in  natural  biftory, 

the  chief  obje^  of  the  expeditfon  failed  x  the  Bri-  a  white  or  afti-coloured  fparry  fnbftance,  in  (bape 

tifh  were  repulfed;  and  105  officers,  1265  foldier^,  like  a  bone,  and  by  fome  fuppofed  to  have  the 

and  400  feilors,  in  all  1770,  were  left  prifoners  of  quality  of  uniting  oroken  bones,  on  which  ac- 

war.  It  is  la  milest  W. of  Bruges,  %  NE^of  Nieu-  eouftt  it  is  ordered  in  fome  plaftcrs^  a  fappofitioa 


wa 


Qigitlzed  by  VJ\^*^V  l^ 
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vwe  fear^  which  is  not  warranted  by  exp^rtence.   It    and  Will   not  harden  fo  eafiljr  in  the  air  as  the 
is  found  in  long,  thick,  and  irregularly  cylindric'  othef.    What  the  rotten  fubftance  refembh'ng  the 


piecest  which  are  in  general  hollow,  but  are  fome- 
times  filled  up  with  a  marly  earthy  and  fometimes 
contain  within  them  the  remains  of  a.ftick»  round 
which  the  odeocoUa  had  been  formed ;  but  though 
It  is  plain  from  thence  that  many  pieces  of  ofteo. 
colla  have  been  formed  by'  incruftations  round 
flicks,  yet  the  greater  number  are  not  fo,  }>ut  are 
irregularly  tubular,  and  appear  to  be  formed  of 
a  Oat  cake, .  rolled  up  in  a  cylindric  ihape.  The 
crufts  of  which  thefe  are  compofed  do  not  form 
regular,  concentric  circles  round  the.  internal 
cavity*  ^8  muft  have  been  the  cafe  had  they  been 
formed  by  incruftation.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
plainly  (hew  that  they  were  once  fo  many  thin , 
ilrata,  compoQng  a  flat  furfacc,  which  has  afrepr 
wards  beeu  rolled  up,  as  one  might  do  a  paper 
three  or  four  times  doubled,  intotwo^  three,  "or 
more  fpiral  lines;  in  which  cafe,  each  (ingle  edge 
of  the  paper  wogld  be  everywhere  a  regular  point 
of  a  continued  fpiral  line  idrawri  from  a  given 
point ;  bat  they  would  by  no  means  be  fo  many 
detached  concentric  circles.  The  ofteocolla  is 
found  of  difierent  fizes,  from  that  of  a  crow*quill 
to  the  tbicknefs'of  a  man's  arm.  It  is  compofed 
of  faiid  and  earth,  which  may  be  feparated  by 
wafhing  the  powdered  ofteocdlla  with  water,  and 
is  found,  both  in  digging  and  in  feveral  brooks,  in 
many  parts  of  Germany  ajttd  elfe where.  It  is 
called  hammofteus  in  manv  parts  of  Germany. 
It  has  this  name  in  ihefc  places  from  its  always. 
growing  in  (and,  never  in  clay,  pr  any  (olid  fpil, 
nor  even  in  gravel.  Where  a  piece  of  it  any  where 
appears  oo  the  furface,  they  dig  down  for  jt^  and 
find  the  branches  run  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.- 
They  ufually  rlin  ftraight  down,  byt  fometimes 
they  are  found  fpreading  into  many  parts  near  the' 
furface>  as  if  it  were  a  fubterraneous  tree,  wbofe 
main  Item  began  at  iz  feet  depth,  and  thence 
grew  np  in  a  branched  manner  tiU  met  by  the 
open  air.  The  main  trunk  is  ufually  as  thick  as 
a  man's  leg,  and  the  brancl)es  that  grow  out  from 
it  are  thickeft  near  the  trunk,  and  thinner  as  they - 
feparate  from  it;  The  thinned  ai;e  about  the  fize 
of  a  man's  finger.  The  people  employed  to 
colled  it,  when  they  cannot  find  any  mark  of  it  on 
tlielfurface,  fearch  after  the  fpecks  of  white,  or 
littfe  lumps  of  whitifli  foft  matter,  which  they  find 
lying  in  various  parts  on  the  top  of  the  fand. 
Thef^? always  lead  them,  either  to  a  bed  of  perfed:' 
ofteocolla,  or  to  fome.  in  the  formation.  If  they 
mifs  of  it,  they  ftiil  find  a  fubftioce  like  rotten 
wood ;  which";  when  ,tr^ed  in  its  <iourfe,  is  found 
to  proceed  froA  a  main  trunk',  at  the  depth  of 
that  of  the  ofteocolla^  and  to  fpread  itfelf  into 
branches  in  the  feme  manner.  The  diggers  c?U 
this  fubftance  the  flower  of  ofteocolla  or  hammof- 
teus. The  ofteocoll^  found  ii^  tl')e  eafth  is  at  firft 
foft  and  dudile;  but  Jn  half  atf  hoac  if  exp5fcd  to' 
the  air,  it  becomes  as  haiU  as  we^  find  St  in  the 
(hops.  The  method  to  take  \ipa  perfed  piece 
for  a  fpecimen  is  to  open  the  ground,  clear  kway 
and  leave  it  fo  for  an  hour  or  thereabouts ;  in  this 
time  it  will  harden,  and  may  be' taken  out  whole. 
It  is  certain,  that  the  ofteocolla  is  produced  at  this 
lime ;  fof  if  a  pit  be  cleared  of  Jt,  there  will  more 
£row  there  in  a  year  or  two,  only  it  jVill  be  fofter, 


decayed  branches  of  trees  is^we  cannot  determine, 
unleis  it  really  be  fiich ;  bnt  the  opinion  of  the 
common  people,  that  it  is  the  root  of  fomething', 
is  abfurd ;  becaufc  its  thickeft  part  always  lies  at 
the  greateft  depth,  atJd  the  branches  all  run  up- 
wards. The  ofteocolla  is  a  marly  fpar,  which 
cbncretes  round  this  matter;  but  what  it  is  that 
determines  it  to  concrete  nowhere  on  the  fame 
ground  but  abdut  thefe  branches,  it  is  diflicult 
to  fay.  The  rottennefs  of  this  fubftance,  which 
forms  the  bafis  of  the  ofteocolla,  renders  it  very  ' 
Itable  to  moulder  and  fall  awav ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  we  ufually  fee  the  ofteocolla  hollow.  Some* 
times  it  is  found  folid ;  but  in  this  cafe  there  will 
be  found  to  have  been  a  vegetable  matter  feryrng 
as  its  bafis;  and  inftead  of  one  branch,  it  will  be 
f6und  in  this  cafe  to  have  concreted  about  a 
number  of  fibres,  the  remains  of  which  will  be 
found  in  it  on  a  clofe  examination.  See  PAiU/: 
Tranf,  N°  39-     ' 

•(iV*  OSTEOCOPE^  «./  (orw  and  k^t?©  ;  oftf-^ 

ccfi^f  French.]   Pains  in  the  bones,  or  rather  in  the 

neryes  and  membranes  that  encompafs  them.  DiS. 

(».)    bsTB0C0l»E.  ^      SecMHDlClNK    InJ^x 

OSTBOCOPUS.    J     !)eeJ»Bi>M:niK,i;j^Ar- 

OSTEOLOGIST. «./.  an  anatomift,  one  fkilled 
in  ofteology.  AJh. 

(i.)  ♦  OSTEOLOGY. «. /.  [«"«»,  and  >.iy« ;  ojeo- 
iqgiet  Pr«3  A  defcription  of  the  bones.— Richard 
Farloe,  well  known,  f^r  his  acutenefs  in  diflection 
of  dead  bckiies,  and  his  great  ikiU  in  ojteolc^y,  has 
now  laid  by  that  price.  Tatlmr. 

ti.)  OsTEOLOtsr.    See  Anatomy,  Part  I. 

O^E0PTERYGIOUS.tf^«((.  Having  bones  in 
the  fins.  AJh. 

OSTEOSPERMUM,  *  in  botany,  Mari-feeded 
Ckrufantliemwn^  a  genus  of  plants,  of  the  fyngc- 
ne^  clafs,  in  the  polygamia  ncceflaria  order ;  and 
in  the  natural  method  ranking  under  the  491  ti 
dtdcfr,  Compofiu. 

(1 .)  OSTER,  a  river  of  Rufiia,  which  runs  ihto 
the  Defna,  near  Kozeltz,  in  Kiev. 

(a.)  OsTER,  a  town  of  Rufiia,  in  Kiev,  at  the 
conflux  of  the  Ofter  and  Delna;  14  nniles  N.  of 
Kiev.    Lon.  49.  o;  E.  Ferro.    J;at.  50.  5^.  N. 
'  (3O  OsTEa  Cappeln,  a  town  of  Ofnaburg ;  10 
miles  ENE.  of  Vorden. 

(4.)  OsTER  Oeh,  an  iflat^d^f  Norwayi  ao  miles 
HW.  of  Bergen; 

OSTERAGH.    See  Ostrich. 

OSTERBURO,  a  town  of  Brandenburg,  36 
inlles  NW.  of  Brandenbnrg.  and  60  WNW.  of 
Berlin. 

OSTERBY,  a  town  of  Sweden,  irr  Upland. 

OSTERFELD,  two  towns  of  Upper  Saxony : 
I..  Jn  Thuriogia,  two  miles  8.  of  Stoflen  :  a.  In 
Niaumburg,  leven  miles  S£.  of  Naumburg,  and 
eight  W.  of  Zeitz. 

OSTERHOFEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Danube,  »o  miles  NW.  of  Paflau. 
•  OSTERHOLZ,  a  town  of  Lower  Saxony,  in 
Bremen ;  feven  miles  £.  of  Bremen. 

'  OSTEROD,  a  town  of  Norway,  a  8  miles  NW- 
of  JDrontheim. 

UO  OSTERODE,  a  town  of  "Lower  Saxony,  in 
Grubenhagen,onthe  Saal;  containing  800  houffv. 
y  y  y  a  .-K 
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«  corn  ma(<azlne«  and  a  woolleo  manufa^oqr ; 
t6  miles  SW.  of  Collar,  and  x8  SSE.  of  Em- 
beck. 

(ft.)  OsTSRODE,  or)  atowDofPrulIia^inOber- 
OSTfRRODf,      3  land,   on   the  Dribenta;, 
defended  by  a  ca(l)e»  built  about  A.  D.  1400 ;  6s 
miles  S£.  of  Dantzicy  and  70  SSW«  of  Konigf- 
•berg. 

OSTERTZ,  a  town  of  Croatiaj  14  miles  SW; 
of  VarRfdin. 
V  OSTERVALD,  John  Frederick,  a  celebrated 
proteflant  divine,  born  at  Neufchatel,  in  1663,  and 
defcended  of  an  ancient  family;  He  made  fuch 
rapid  progrefs  in  his  ftudies,  that  be  became  M.  A. 
at  Sanmur  before  he  was  16  years  (tf  age.  He 
afterwards  ftudied  at  Orleans  aod  at  P^ris,  At  bis 
return  to  Neufcbattel  in  7699  be  became  pfofeflbr 
of  dinnitv  and  pallor  of  the  church  there ;  and 
^cpntradted  a  ftria  friendihip  with  the  celebrated 
John  A^honfiis  Turretin  of  Genera  and  the  i1- 
lulirious  Samuel  Werenfels  of  Bafil.  The  union  of 
thefe  three  divines,  which  was  called  the  Trium- 
^raie  if  the  Mnnnes  o/SiviJMuulf  laft^  till  his 
•death.  Mr  Oftervald  acquired  the  higbeft  repu- 
tation by  his  virtues,  his  zeal  in  inftruding  bis 
'difciple8,and  reftoring  eccleliaftical  difcipline^  He 
vrrote  many  books  in  French,  the  principaLof 
which  are,  i.  A  Trrati/e  coneernif^  tbfCqu/es^ihe 
prefent  Corruptions  of  Cbrtftians^  and  the  remedies  ; 
which  was  iranflated  into^QngliHi,  and  ^as  beed 
^en  pubU(bed.  a.  A  Catechirm,or  Inftrudion  in 
the  Chridian  Religion ;  which  has  been  tranflated 
into  German,  Dutcji,  and  EogltA ;  and  the  Abridg- 
ement of  the  Sacred  Hiftory,  which  he  prefixed  to 
it,  was  tranflated  and  printed  in  Arabic,  to  be  fen t 
to  the  Baft  Indies,  by  the  Society  £or  the  Plopaga- 
•  tion  of  the  Gofpel  eftablifbed  iu  London,  who 
^mitted  him  an  honorary  member.  j.^A  treatife 
againR  Impurity.  4.  An  edition  of  the  French 
Bible  of  Geneva,  with  ai^oments  and  Reflexions, 
in  folid.  5.  Mthica  ChriJHana.  6.  Tbeoh^ue  Com" 
jfendium^  dec.  He  died  in  1747.  He  had  a  fon, 
who  was  paftor  of  the  Englifli  church  at  Bafil, 
and  maintained  th^  reputation  of  his  father.  He 
publifhed  a  work,  wbKh  is  much  cfteemed,  en- 
titlt>d  Le4  Devoirs  des  Comnftmiotis. 

OSTERWIECK,  a  town  of  Low^r  Saxony,  in 
Halber(tadt,  on  the  Hie,  famed  for  woollen  manu- 
fadures;  13  miles  W.  of  Halberftadt,  and  it  NE. 
«f  Goflar. 

OSTERWITZ,  a  citadel  of  Carintbia. 

OSTERWYCK,  Mary  Van,  a  celebrated  Dutch 
'{Mintrefs,  bom  near  Delft,  in  16  Jo.  Her  chief  fub- 
jeds  weivflowerstand  ftill  life,  which  fhe  painted 
with  great  delicacy,    ohe  died  in  1693.' 

OSTERZEL^,  a  town  of  France»  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Scheldt,  and  ci-devant  pnnrince  of  Aul^ri^u 
Flandors ;  nine  miles  SSE.  of  Ghent, 

OSTHAMMAR,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Up- 
land. 

OSTHAN,  orrOsTSiM ,  a  river  of  France,  which ' 
runs  into  the  Chiers,  3  miles  above  Montmedi, 

OSTHEIM,  a  town  of  Franconia,in  Henneberg'; 
'  <6  miles  SW.  of  Meinungcn. 

OSTHOFFEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  late 
5)alatinate  of  the tlhine,  two  miles  NNW.  of  Man- 
heim.  As  the  city  of  Ma  «4  kei  m  was  allotted  to  the 
iElcftor  of  Baden,  5y  Bonaparte,  on  the  divilTon 
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of  the  iodemiuties  in  Augnft  x8oa,  this  town 
probably  belotigs  alfo  to  the  Eledor. 

(/.)  OSTIA,  an  ancient  and  ceM>rated  town  of 
Italy,  in  Campagna,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber, 
IS  miles  SW.  of  Rome.  It  was  built  bv  Ancus 
Marttus,  the  4th  king  of  Rome,  and  was  colled  0/h'a 
Tiberinop  in  the  plural  number,  i.  e.  the  two  mouths 
of' the  Tiber,  which  were  feparated  by  the  Hdy 
Ifland,  an  equilateral  triangle,  whofe  fides  were 
each  of  them  computed  ^t  two  miles.  The  colony 
of  Ottia  was  founded  immediately  beyond  the  S. 
or  left,  and  the  port  immediately  beyond  the  N. 
or  right,  branch  of  the  river;  and  thediftance 
between  their  remains  meafures  fomethmg  more 
than  two  miles.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  iand 
and  mud  depofited  by  the  Tiber  had  choaked  the 
harbour  of  Oftia ;  the  progrefs  of  the  lame  caufe 
has  added  much  to  the  fize  of  the  Holy  Ifland,  and 
gradually  left  both  OfUa  and  the  port  at  a  coo- 
fiderable  diftance  from  the  fiiore*  The  dry 
channels  and  the  large  eftuaries  mark  the  changes 
of  the  river  and  the  efforts  of  the  fea.  Its  port 
was  one  of  the  moft  ftopendous  works  of  the 
Roman  magnificence,  and  it  was  a  long  time  one 
of  the  beft  towns  on  the  coaft ;  but  having  been 
deftroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and  the  harbour 
choaked  up,  it  has  not  been  able  fince  to  recover 
its  impqrtance*  But  it  is  the  fee  of  a  luihc^, 
who  is  deacon  of  the  cardinals,  and  cro«iis  the 
Pope.  Lon.  la.  14*  E.  Lat.  41^.  44.  N.  There 
were  falt-Yorks  in  Oftia,  called  Salhut  Qfttemles^  as 
early  as  the  reigti  of  Ancus  Martius  {lj!vs[\  \  from 
which  the  Via  Salaria^  which  led  to  the  Sabines, 
took  its  name.  (Farro.)  It  gave  name  to  the  gate 
of  Rome,  called  Oliietifis*    iAmmia»») 

(1.)  OsTi A,  Old,  where  the  ruins  oi  the  ancient 
harbour  a/e  ftill  to  be  feen,  lies  beyond  New  Oftia, 
ilearer  the  fea  i  and  contains  only  a  few  houfes  and 
an  ancient  caftle. 

OSTIACKS,  a  people  of  Afia,  in  Siberia.  They 
live  upon  the  banks  of  the  Oby  and  Jenilay,  and 
fome  other  rivers  which  fall  into  thefe.  They  are 
very  poor  and  very  lazy,  and  in  fnmmer  live 
moftly  upon  Qih.  They  are  of  a  middle  fiz^  with 
broad  faces  and  nofes,  and  yellowifli  or  red  hair. 
All  tbdr  garments  from  top  to  toe  are  made  of 
fifh  ikins,  for  they  have  neither  linen  nor  woollen, 
and 'indeed  they  might  almoft  as  well  go  naked. 
Their  greateft  diverfion  is  hunting ;  and  they  go 
together  in  crowds,  with  a  weapon  like  a  large 
knife  faftened  in  a  ftick.  In  fummer  they  take 
and  dry  the  fi(b  wliich  ferves  tbeni  in  winter ;  and 
when  that  feafon  b^ins,  they  go  into  the  woods 
with  their  hews  and  arrows,  their  doga  and  nets, 
to  kill  fables,  ermines,  bears,  rein-deer,  elks, 
martens,  and  foxes.  Part  of  the  furs  of  thefe  is 
pai4  as  a  ta:^  to  the  emperor  of  Ruifia,  and  the  reft 
are  fold  at  a  ftated  price  to  the  Ruffian  governors, 
but  fom^tinies  they  are  allowed  to  difpofe  of  them 
to  private  perfons*  They  chiefly  live  upon  venifon, 
wild  fowls,  fifii,  and  roots,  for  they  have  neither 
rice  nor  bread.  '  They  drink  for  the  moft  part 
water,  and  it  is  iaid  they  can  very  Well  reliih  a 
draught  of  train  oil.  They  are  immoderately  food 
of  tobacco,  and  of  fwal lowing  the  fmoke,  which 
intoxicates  them.  In  winter  they  build  tbeir  huts 
in  woods  and  forefts,  where  they  find  the  greateft 
plenty  of  game,  ai^  dig  deep  in  the  earth  to  fecure 
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tbemfelTes  from  the  cold»  laying  a  roof  of  bark 
or  rufhes  over  tbeip  huts,  wbich  are  foon  covered 
with  fnow.  In  fumxner  they  build  ^bove  ground 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivets^  to  enjoy  the  conveni- 
ence of  fiOiingy  and  make  no  difficulty  of  forfaking 
their  babitationa.  They  have  a  fort  of  princes  a- 
moDg  them,  in  one  of  whofe  houfes  fome  Euro- 
pean travellers  found  foiir  virives.  One  of  thefe 
had  a  red  cloth  coat  ont  ^od  was  fet  off  with  all 
forts  of  glafs  beads^.  ,They  may  have  as  many 
wives  as  they  pleate^  and  make  no  fcruple  of 
marrying  their  neareft  relation^.  They  purchafe 
a  wi&  of  her  relations  for  3  or  4  rein-deer,  and 
take  as  many  as  they  pleafef  returning  them  again 
if  they  do  not  like  them«  only  Wn^  what  the^ 
gave  for  the  purchafe.  Upon  the  birth  of  their 
children,  fome  gave  them  the  name  of  the  firft 
creature  they  happen  to  fee  afterwards :  others 
call  tbdr  children  accofding  to  the  order  of  their 
birthy  as  Firflt  Secondf  Tbird^  ftc.  ^  There  was  00 
other  furhiture  than  cradles  and  chells»  made  of 
the  bark  of  trees  fewed  together.  Their  beds  con- 
fifted  of  wood-ibavings»  aldapft  as  foft  as  featho'S, 
and  their  children  lie  naked  upon  them  in  cradles^ 
They  can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  do  they  cul- 
tivate the  land;  and  feem  totally  ignorant  of  times 
paft.  Their'^boats  are  only  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees  fewed  together.  Their  religion  is  Pagan ; 
and  they  have  fome  little  brazen  idols,  tolerably 
well  caft,  repreCenting  men  tmd  animals*  made  of 
wood  and  earth,  all  of  which  are  dreiTed  in  iilks, 
in  the  manner  of  Ruffian  ladies.  To  thefe  they 
foknetimes  offer  a  beaft'or  a  fiih  in  facrifice,  and 
are  perfuaded  that  the  faint  or  hero  rrorefented 
by  the  Inuge  always  attends  their  (acrifices,  and 
when  over,  returns  to  his  abode  in  (he.  air.  The 
Oftiacks  are  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity,  or 
aatber  an  imtprecatiou,  to  the  Ruflian  government. 
OSTIAKY,  a  towp  of  Litliuania^  iiv Wilna. 

*  OSTIAKY.  n.A  [(^ium,  lat.l  The.opeoing 
at  which  a  river  difembogues  itfelf.— It  is  recetv- 
ed,  that  the  Kilus  hath  feven  ffiiariej,  that  is»  by 
ieven  channels  difburtheneth  itfelf  into  th6  lea.l 
Brown,  • 

OSTIGLIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Miiicio»  dmridk  and  late  duchy  of  Mantua;, 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Po,*  xo*  miles  £S£.  of, 
Mantua.    It  was' anciently  called  Hojilia* 

OSTIKES,  a  town  of  Barbjadoea. 

OSTINGHAtXSEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Weftphalia,  on  the  Alft ;  8  ni.  W.  of  I^ppftadt. 

OSTISCO,  a  lake  of  Kew  York,  a  milea  SW. 
of  Oaondago  Caftle. 

*  OSTLSR.  9'AlMle!icrf  French.]  The  man 
«vho  takes  care  of  hotfes  at  a&  inn.rr-The  Imitbt 
the  q/iUtf  and  the  boot-catcher,  ought  to  partake* 

*  03TLERY.  lif.  [hcMeUrUt  French.X. '  Tbc} 
place  belonging  to  the  oftler.  '    '   * 

OSTON,  a  town  of  Suffolk,  SW.  of  Keedhan. 

OSTRA,  a' town  and  river  of  Moravia,  in  Vre^ 
rau«  on  the  Wders  of  Sileiia,  90  mik».  $£.  of 
Troppau. 

OSTRACHi  or  OsTEMCH,  atown,  river,  and 
i^lleys^  of  Germany,  in  Suabia,  near  Me()g<rn ; 
where  the  French  under  Gen^  jQurdan,  attacked 
tl^  Auftrians  under  the  Archduke  Charles,  and 
Armt  ia  their  out-pofts  on  the  aoth  March  1799 ; 
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but  on.  the  dift-were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of 
5000  men  ;  while  that  of  the  Aufirians  was  only 
sz6o. 

OSTRACIKE,  an  ancient  town  of  £gypt,  on 
the  lA^rders  of  Paleftine.    PJin»^  v.  c*  i9« 

OSTRACION,  in  zoology,  .a  eenus  of  the 
clafs  amphibia  nantes^.  It  has  ten  long  cylindri- 
cal obtufe  teeth  in  each  jaw ;  the  aperture  is  li- 
near ;  the  body  14  covered  with  a  bony  fubftance^ 
and  it  lias  no  oelly  fins.  There  are  nine  fpecies, 
chieQy  diftinguiOied  by  the  angles  of  their  bodies, 
and  number  of  fins  near  their  tales. .. 

♦(i.)  OSTRACISM,  «-/.to«'e*»'<^^^'  9ftraeijmet 
Fr.]  A  manner  of  paffing  fentence,  in  which  the 
note  of  acquittal  pr  cocudemnation  was  marked  up- 
on a  (hell,  which  the ,  voter  threw  into  a  veffel. 
Banifhment ; .  public  cenfure.— :  « 
Virtue  in  courtiers  hearts 

Suffers  an  •firacifint  and  departif.  Donne. 

•—Public  envy  is  as  an  ofiraeifin^  that  eclipfeth 
men  when  they  grow  too  great.    Bacon, — 
Hyperbolns  by  fufiering  did  traduce 

The  o/lracifim  and  fliam'd  it  out  of  uie.  CkavL 
*-^This  man,  upon  a  flight  and  falfe  accufation  of . 
■  favouring  arbitrary  power,  was  baniihed  by  ojfra-^ 
ci/m.    Swiftm 

(a.)  Ostracism,  id  Grecian  antiquity,  denotes 
tb6  banifliment  of  fuch  perfons  whofe  merit  and 
infiuence  excited  the  jealoufy  of  the  people  of 
Athens,  left  they  ihould  attempt  any  thing  a- 
gainft  the  public  liberty.  This  punifliment  was 
called  ^racifith  ^om  the  Greek  word  «rfaic0y, 
which  properly  fixities  afiell;  but  when  applied 
to  this  objed,  it  is  ufed  for  the  billet  on  which 
the  Athenians  wrote  the  names  of  rhe  citizens 
whom  they  intended  to  banilh,  which  was  aptce 
•f  baked  earthy  in  the  form  of  ajhell :  The  perfoii 
who  propofcd  the  law  was  iU  firft  vidim,  but  aa 
to  his  name  and  thb  tiine  of  its  eftablUhmeot,  the 
ancients  differ  extremely.  Many  think  that  of- 
tragifm  owes  its  origin  to  very  renu>te  times.  The 
punifhment  of  oftradfin  was  inflidted  by  the  A^* 
t)ienian9  when  their  liberty  was  in  danger.  When 
jealoufy  or  ambition  had  fowed  dilcord  among  the 
qhiefiiof  the.  republic;  and  different  parties  ivere 
formed,  which  threatened  a  revolution,  the  peo« 
pie  affembled  to  propofe  meafures  proper  to  be 
taken,,  to  prevent  the  confequetices  of  a  divifioa 
which  in  the  end  might.be  fatal  to  freedom.  A 
decree  mas  made,  by  which  a  day  was  fixed  to 
proc^  to  the  fentence«of  oftraciim.  Then  they 
who  were  threatened  with  banHhment  omitted 
00  art  to  gain  them  the  favour  of  the  people. 
Some  time  before  the  meeting  uf  the  affembly,  a 
wooden  inclpfute  was  railed  in  the  forum,  wjtb, 
ten  doonw  <•  ^  with  as  many  as  jthere  were,  tribes 
in  the  republic;  and  when  the  appointed  day  lyaa 
come,  the  citizens  of  each  tribe  entei^d  at  their  ren 
i);)edive  doors,  and  threw  into  the  middle  of.  the; 
mclofure  the  fmaU  brick  on  which  the  citizen^s 
name  was  written  whofe  banifliment  they  voted« 
iT.h^  archons  and  t^  fenate  prefided  at  this  affem« 
biy,  and  counted  the  billets..  '  I^e  who  was  con- 
demned by  6oop  Qf  his.  fellow-citizens,  whs  o* 
bliged  to  quit  the  city  within  ten  da>>;  for 
6000  voices,  at  lea^,  were  reouifite  to  bdiiiih  an 
Athenian  by  oftraciim.  The. Athenians,,  without 
doubt,  forefaw  the  inconveniences  to  which  this 
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lajj^r  was  fubjcA ;  but  they  chopfe  rather,  as  Cor- 
nelfus  Nepos  hath  remarked,  fometimes  to'ex- 
pofe  the  innocent  to  an  unjuft  oepfure,  tbiO'to' 
live  in  continual  alarms.  Yet  as  they  wef^fbiifi- 
blethat  thcrinjuftice  of  confounding  virtue*  and 
vice  would  have  been  Ibo  fligraftt,'tbey  foftened, 
as  much  as  they  c6uld,  the  rigour  of  oAracifm, 
It  was  not  aggravated  with  the  circumftances 
which  were  mod  ^ifhonourable  aad  ihocking  in 
the  ordinary  mode  of  exile.  They  did  hot  coofif- 
cate  the  goods  oftliofe  who  were  baoJfhed  by 
oftracifm.  They  enjoyed  the  piroducis  of  their  fef. 
k&B  m  the  places  into  which  th^  Werb  banilhed ;, 
and  they  were  banifhed  otily  foV.'a  certain  time. 
JSut  in  the  coYnmon  banifhment,  the  goeds  of  the 

exiles  were  always  confifcated,  und  no  hopes  Were  ^ ^ 

given  them  of  ever  returning  to  AtheiTs: '       "*     "  fmall  brown  £idge»  or  beard,  which  epicures  call 

(i.)  *  OSTRACfTESi  »./  Qftraeitts  exprefies  fecundated  oyfters ;  but  that  thefe  are  females  is  a 
the  common  oyfter  in  its  foffile  ftate.    HJ//,   "         miftake.  The  want  of  frefli  water  renders  oyfters 

(i.)  OsRTACiTBs,  or  f($iiite  oyftets,  ate  coni^  hard,  bitter,  and  unpalatable.  Mud  and  fea 
mon  in  many  partr  orEngland.  They  arc  of  va-  weeds  deftroy  them  in  their  very  birth ;  gaiangal 
rious  ihapes  ana  kinds)  and  the  name  is  by  fome  root,  mufcleSf  fc6llops,  fea  ftars,  and  crabs,  are 
authors  ufed  for  the  Ihell  ttfelf,  \ehen  preferved .  formidable  enemies  to  the  oyfter.  There  arc 
in  its  native  ftate  and  condition '>  as  is  the  cafe    found  in  Spain  r^ and  ruifet-coloured  oyfters;  in 


in  May  adheres  to  th6  rocks  and  other  matters  at 
the  bottom  of  the  fea;  and  in  the  fpace'of  %a 
hours  is  provided  with  ihells  in  which  are  con- 
tained other  oyftersy  that  never  leave  the  fpot  on 
which  they  were  fixed  till  the  greedy  fifherman 
tears  them  from  the  element.  The  green  oyfters 
eaten  at  Paris  are  commonly  brought  from  Di« 
eppe.  Their  colour  is  owing  to  the  care  taken  to 
bed  them  in  creeks^  encompafled  with  verdure, 
whence  they  acquire  their  delicacy.  Common 
oyfters  fhould  be  frefli,  ten4er,  apd  moift.  The 
moft  efteemed  are  thofe  caught  at  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  atid.  in  clear  water.  Great  account  is 
made  of  oyfters  from  Britanny,  but  ftill  greater  of 
tnofd  that  come  from  Morennes  in  Saintonge. 
Preference  is  given  to  thofe  that  are  edged  with  a 


with  thofe  about  Woolwich  aad  Blackheath;  and 
by  others^  for  the  ftone  cafl  or  formed  in  thofe 
ihells,  or  in  cavities'from  whence  they  have  been 
wafiied  away  and  diflblved :  in  both  thelb  tafes 
the  ftone  carries  the  ezad  refemblance' of  the 
Ihell,  even  in  its  niceft  lineaments )  in  the  firft 
cafe,  bearing  every  mark  of  the  Infide;   in  the 


niyrii,  brown  coloured,  with  the  flefti  black ;  and 
in  the  Red  Sea,  Of  the  colours  of  the  Iris.  Oyf- 
ters of  <he  mangle  tree  are  of  two  forts ;  thofe  of 
St  Domingo  are  delid^te,  adhering  to  the  (tumps 
of  the  trees  that  dip  in  the  water.  The  negro  divers 
cut  them  off  with  a  hill,  and  they  are  ferved  upon 
table  with  the  roots.'*  Britain  has  been  noted  for 


other  of  the  outer  furface.   We  have  this. ftone  in'  oyft^s  from  the  time  of  Juvenal.   The  luxurious 

great  plenty  ia  many  parts  of  England ;  and  it  is.  Romans  were  very  fond  of  this  ftfli,  and  had  their 

famous,  in  fome  places,  for  its  reputed  virtue  in .  layers  or  ftews  for  oyfters  as  we  have  at  prefent. 

cafes  of  gravel,}and  the  like  confiplaints.  See'P/.i6i.*  Sergius  Orata  was  the  firft  inventor  of  ftews,  as 

OSTREA,  the  oystbi^,  in  zoOTogy,  a  genus  early  as  the  time  of  L.  Craffus,  the  orator.    He 

belonging  to  the  order  of  Vermes  teftacea.    The^  did  not  make  them  for  the  fake  of  indulging 

Ihell  has  two  unequal  calves »  the  cardo  has  no  his  appetite,  but  through  avarice,  and  made  great 

teeth,  but  a  froajl  frollowtd  otife  with  tranfverfe,  profits  from  them.   Oratagot  great  credit  for  his 


lateral  ftreaks.  There  are;3i  f^etfiA,  principally 
diftinguiihed  by  pecnliarities  in  their  ihells.  See^ 
Plaus  CCXLVlf.  and-CCLXK'^THe 'Common  oyf- 
ter is  reckoned  a^  excellent  food}  aiid  is  eaten 
both  raw  and  varioUny  prepared.  '  Ttfie  charac- 


Lucrine  oyfliers;  for,  fays  Pliny,  theBritifli  were 
not  then  known.  The  ancients  cat  them  raw, 
having  them  carried  up  unopened,  and  getierally 
eating  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  entertainment, 
but  fometimea»roafted.     They  had  alfo  .a  cuf- 


terof  the  genus,  in  the  words  of  Barbiit; is,*  ••The?  torn  of  ftewing  them  with  mallows  and  ducks, 

animal  is  a  tethys  ;  the  (hell  bivalve,  unequiviilVe,'  or  with  fi(h.    Britain  ftill  preferves  its  fuperiority 

with  Something  like  ears;  the  hirrge  t^o«d  of  teeth,  in  oyfters  over  other  countries.'    Moft^  of  our 

with  a  deep  oval  hole,  and  tranfverfe  ftreak^i  on|  coafts  produce  theni  naturally ;  and  in  jfuch  pla- 

the  fides.    There  is  no  wombnor  anus.'*    The'  ccs  they  are  taken  by  dredging,  and  are  become 


genus  is  divided  by  Barbut  into  four  familiesi  of 
whjch  oftrea  is  the  l^.  But  this  divifion  jfavoura' 
of  confrifion.  If  OJftea  'bc^  Barbut's  name  of  the 
genuSi  it  ought  ndt  tb  be  alfo  the  name  of  9i  family, 
cc  fM'n/tfiott»  See  Pecten.  The  lame  author 
gives  us  tn^  following  account  of  the  oyfter.  **Thii( 
lea  fifti  occupies  iii  the  fcale  of  nature*  one  of  the 
degrees  the  moft  remote  from  perfeftion;  dcfti-' 
tute  of  defenfive  weapons  and  progreifive  motlbn^ 
without  art  or  induftry,*  it  is  redtlrced  to  mere  v6*. 
getation  in  perpetual  ,inipi*|fdtfitle'nr,  though  it 
every  day  opeh's'ttguTafly'toVAjJ^the'elcmcntne- 
ceflary  to  its  prefervatio/n.  'The  aninial  figure*, 
an(l  the  fprings  of  its  oganization,  arc  fcarce  dif- 
cemible  through  the'coai^e  and  Ihapelefs  mafs';  a 
ligament  placed  at  thefiiiiidiit  o(  the  (hell  ferves 
as  an  arm  to  its  operations;  Oyfters  are  reputed 
tobe  bermaiphrodites;  the  fpawp  which  they  caft 


an  article  of  commerce,  both  raw  and  pickled. 
The  very  fliells,  caJcined,  become  an  ufeful  me- 
dicine as  an  abibrbent.  In  common  with  other 
fliells,  they,  prove  an  excellent  manure.  Stews 
6t,  layers*  erf  oyfters  are  formed  in  places  which 
nature  never  allotted  as  habitations  for  them. 
Thofe  near  Colchefter  have  been  long  famous;  at 
prrfent  there  are  others  that  at  lea(t  rival  the  for- 
nte^  n^r  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  '  The  oyf- 
ters, or  their  fpats,  arc  brought  to  convenient 
pMes,  where  they  improve  in  tafte  and  fiae.  It 
is  an  error  to  fuppofe,  that  the  fine  green,  obierv* 
cd  in  oyfters  taken  from  artificial  beds,  it  owing 
to  copperas^  it  being  notorious  ho wdeftni^ve  the 
feWtance  or  the'fblution  of  it  is  to  all  fifli.  We 
cannot  give  a  better  account  of  the  caufe,  qt  of  the 
^hole  treatment  of  qyfters,  than  that  in  the  kamed 
Bp.  Sprat's  Jdftory  or  the  Royal  Society;  p.  307.  to 
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509.  **  In  May,  the  o^fterscajl  their fpawn^^^Wch 
the  dredgers  call  their  ^h);' it  is  like  to  a  d^op 
of  candle,  arfd  about  'the  bighefs  of  a  halfpenny. 
The  fpat  cleaves  to  ftones,  old  oyfter.aiel)8,.piepes 
of  wodd,  and  fqch  like  things,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  iea,  tirhlch  they  call  dutch.  .It  la^  4?r,oW>ly 
conjea\ired,  that  \Yst  fyit  in  44  ftdUrs  begW  to 
have  the  ibeJL  In  May,,  the  dredgers Xby'ue,  law 
of  the  admiralty  conrt)  have  liberty  to  catch'all 
oyfters,  of  what  fize  (pevef.  When  they  have 
taken  them,  with  a  knifethey'tently  raife  the  (maH 
brood  from  thd  datchi  and  then  tte^  throw  the 
clutch  in  again,  to  preferve  the  grmind  for  the 
future,  unlefs  they  be  fa  newly  fpat,  that  the?y  can- 
not be  fafely  fevered  ftom  the  dutch';,  iff  thit  cafe 
they  are  permitted  to  take  the  ftome  dr  ihell',  &c. 
that  the  fpat  la  upon,  onelhell  having  many' timed 
ao  fpats.  •  After  May,  St  ii  felony  to  carfy  away 
the  clutch,  and.puniihablc  to  take  any  other  oyi- 
ters,  unlef^  it  be  thofe'of  ftze,  (that  ig  to'jfay)  a- 
bout  the  bignefs  of 'in*  half-crown  piece,  or  ixrhen, 
the  two  (hells  being  ihut,  a  fair  fhilling  will  rattle 
bet  weep  them.'*  The  places  where  thcfc  oyffers 
are  chiefly  catched,  'are  called  the  Pera-Burrrb^nt^ 
MniJfft,  and  Cbhe  <a>aters ;  the  fatter  taking  its 
narne  frokn  the  CoIn6,  which'  pafles  by '  Colclifef- 
ter  and'  gives  name'  to  that  town.  (See  CoLti e.) 
This  brood  and  other  oyfters  they  carry  to  the 
creeks  of  the  fea,  at  Brickelfea,  Merfy,  Langno, 
Fiiigrego,  Wivenho,  Tolefcury,  and  Sakcokft, 
and  there  throw  them  into  the  channel,  which 
they  call  their  beds  or  layers^  where  they  grow 
and  fatten;  and  in  two  or  three  years  the  fmalleft 
brood  will  be  oyfters  of  the  fi^e  aforefaid.  Thofe 
oyfters  which  they  would  have  greenr,  they  put 
into  pits  about  three  feet  deep|  in  the  falt-marlhes, 
which  are  Overflowed  only  at  fpring-tides>  to 
which  they  have  fluices,  and  let  out  the  falt-wa- 
ter  until  it  is  about  a  foot  and  half  deep.  Thefe 
pits,  Arom  fome  quality  in  the  foil  co-operating 
with  the  heat  of  the  fun,  will  become  green,  and  1  and  fwimming  nimbly  about  in  the  liquor,  by 
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nal^y  is  f<;t.ppQii.any  that  ftiall  dieftroy-the  clutch^ 
iSi^C^yfe  they  find,  that  if  that  be  taken  away, 
the  ouf?  will  iixcreafe,  and.the  mufc4es  and  cock- 
les w^UhVced  "^h^re^  and  deft'rby  the  oyfters,  they 
havilig  hbt  whe):eon  to  ftick  their  fpat.  The  oyf« 
iferi  are  ficlt 'a'fter  Chey, have' fpat;  but  jn  June  and 
July  they  begin  to'  mend,,  ^nd  in  AMguft.  they  are 
perfe^ly  y/^ejl ;  the  ma|e  oyftcr  is  black  fick,  hav- 
ing a  bjack  viibft^qce  in  the^q;.  the  female  white- 
fick  (as  they  term  it),  having  a  milky  fubftance  in 
the  Aq.  .They  i^rp.  fait  iq.  the  pit^,  iaUerinjhe 
layei-StbUt  f4|t^  atfca/*  Tl^e  oyftct  tfords  the 
etirious  in  micrp^^ppic.dbli.n'vaxifns  a.very  plea&ng 
et^tenilnmeDl,  In  tEe  cle^r  hquor  many  little 
rouhd  living  a'l^ih'alcules  have  J)eea  founds  wbofe 
bodies'  bein^  conJoiDeu^.  ioi3n,,(jpherical  figures 
With  taits,  tipVcKanging'theLr  place  other  wife  than 
^y  6nkin^  to  the  '&)tt6m^  as  oein^  heavier  than 
the  fluici ;  Vhefe  have  b^eu  (een  f fluently  fepa* 
rating,iind,tlUpcomitig  together  again.  In  other 
oyfters,.  anipna)cules  of  the  fame  kind  wex^  found, 
not  cpnjoini^,  .bujC  fwjmming.byone  another, 
whence  they  fec^e^.  in  a  moie  perfed  ftatc,  and 
were  judged  by  Mr  Lceuwenhoek  to  be  the  ani- 
maldileS  !tf  fhie  roe  6r  femen  of  the  oftyer.  A  fe- 
faiale'  oyften  being  opened,  incredible  multitudes 
of  fmall  enibryo  oyfters  were  feen,'  covered  with 
little  (hells,  pertedtly  trahfparent,^  and  fw,imming 
along  flowly  in  the  liquor ;  anc)  in  another  female, 
He  young'  ones  were  found  of  a  browner  colour, 
and  without  any  appearance  of  life  or  motiqn. 
lii.  Joblot  alfo  kept  the  Water  running  from  oyf- 
ters three  days,, and  it  appeared  full  of  joung  off- 
tiers  fwimming  about  nimbly  init^  thefe  increafed 
in  fize  daify ;  btit  a  mixture  of  wine,  or  the  va- 
pour of  vinegar,  killed  them.  In  Auguft  oyfters 
are  Aippofed  to  breed,  becaufe  young  ones  are 
then  found  in  them.  Mr  Ijeeuwenhpek,  on  the 
4th  of  Auguft,  opened  an  oy fter,  and  took  out  of 
it  a  prodigious  number  of  minute  oyfters,  all  alive. 


communicate  thdr  colour  to  the  oyfters  that  are 
put  into  them  in  4  or  5  days,  though  they  com- 
xnooly  let  them  continue  there  fiiC  weeks  or  two 
months,  in  which  time  they  will  be  of  a  dark 
green.  To  prove  that  the  fun  operates  in  the 
greenhig,  Tolefbury  pits  will  green  only  in  fum- 
mer ;  but  that  the  earth  hath  the  greater  power, 
Brickelfea  pits  green  both  winter  and  fummer: 
and  for  a  further  proof,  a  pit  within  a  foot  of  a 
greenihg-pft  will  not  green ;  and  thofe  that  did 
green  very  well,  will  in  time  lofe  their  ^allty. 
The  oyfters,  when  the  tide  comes  in,  lie  with 
their  hollow  ihell  downwards ;  and  wheii  it  goes 
out,  they  tnm  on  the  other  fide :  they  remove 
not  from  their  plac^,  unlefs  in  cold  weather,  to 
cover  tbemfelves  in  the  oofe.  The  reafon  of  the 
fcarcity  of  oyfters,  and  confeqnently  of  their  dear- 
nefs,  is,  becaufe  they  are  of  late  years  bought  up 
by  the  Dutch.  There  are  great  penalties  by  the 
admiralty  court  laid  upon  thofe  that  fiih  out  of 
thofe  grodnds  which  the  court  appoints,  or  that 
deftroy  the  chitch,  or  that  take  any  oyfters  that 
are  not  of  fize,  or  that  do  not  tread  under  their 
feet,  or  throw  upon  the  fhore,  a  fifli  which  they 
caXi  Afruejmgery  refembling  a  fpur-rowl,  becaule 
that  fifli  gets  into  the  oyfters  when  they  gape, 
and  fucks  them  out.    The  reafon  that  fuch  a  pe- 


means  6f  certain  ^xceedfng  fmall  organs,  extend- 
ing a  tittle  way  beyond  iheic  ihells;  and  thefe  he 
calls  their  beards.  In  the^e  little  oyfters,  he  could 
difcover  the  joinings  of  the  ihells ;  and  perceived 
that  there  were  fome  dead  ones,  with  their  ihells 

Shaping. ,  Thefe,  though  fo  estremely  minute,  are 
een  to  be  as  Uke  the  large  oyfters  in  form  as  one 
egg  is  to  another.  As  to  the  fize  of .  them,  he^ 
computes  that  lao  of  them  in  a  row  wpuld  extend 
an  inch ;  aud  confeqnently,  that  a  globular  body, 
whofe  diameter  is  an  inch,  would,  if  they  were 
alfo  round,  be  equal  to  1,748,000  of  them.  He 
reckons  3000  or  4000  are  in  one  oyfter,  and  found 
many  of  the  embryo  oyfters  among  thebeards ; 
fome  faftened  thereto  by  flender  filaments,  and 
others  lying  loofe :  he  likewifb  found  animalcules 
in  the  liquor  506  times  lefs  than  .the  embryo  oyf- 
ters. It  is  not  very  uncommon  to  fee  on  pyfter- 
ihells,  when  in  a' dark  place,  a  fhining  matter  or 
bluifli  light,  like  a  flame  of  brimftone,  which 
fticks  to  the  fingers  when  touched,  and  continues 
Ibining  and  giving  light  for  a  confiderable  time, 
though  without  any  fenfible  heat.  This  ihining 
matter  being  examined  with  a  microfcope,  was 
found  to  conftft  of  three  forts  of  animalcules ;  the 
firft  whitiih,  and  having  94  or  25  legs  on  a  fide, 
forkedi  a  black  fpeck  on  one  part  of  the  head,  the 

bid: 
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back  like  an  ed  with  tlie  itiii  ftnppcd  off.  The 
fccond  fort,  ,rcd,  refembting  tbe  common  glow- 
worm,  with  foldr  on,  its  back,  but  tegs  tike  the 
former ;  a  nofe  like  a  dog^s,  and  One  ^ye  tn  the 
bead.  The  third  fort,  fpec^kled,  with  a  bead  Tik^ 
a  fole,.with  niany  tufts  of  whitifh  hairs  on  tb^ 
fides  of  it.  Some  much  larger  and  greyifh.  might 
be  feen,  having  great  beads,  two  borns  like  a  fnalt 
and  6  or  8  wbitiih'  feet  $  but  thefe  did  not  iee^  to 

J^Jn^-  .  ^      .      ....       , 

(f.)*  OSTRICH,  ft./,  ^ai0rttfte,fujln4thlo^ 
Laj.)  ,  OJtrkh  iB  ranged  among'  birds.  It  fs, very 
larfee,  its  wings  yeirylhort,  and  the  taeck  aboiu 
four  or  five  ij^ans. .  The  feathefs  ^  Its  wings  ar^ 
in  great  efteeiH,  and'i(re  jDf(ed  JIMd  otnament  for 
batu,  beds,  cdndpf«V^^)retr  are  ft'aio^d  of  iGever4 
colours,  and  mslde  iYito  pretty  tufts.  They  are 
hunted  by  way  of  COUffe,;for  they  neveir  fty ;,  bti^ 
ufe  their  wings' to  ailift  them  inrynn^pi;  mor^ 
fwiftly.  The  qftrtch  fwallows'bits  of^^  iron  or  brafs, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  other  bfrdswtU  jf^alloiKr 
fmall  (tones  6r  gtavel,  to  affift  in  digefting  or  com- 
minuting (heir  food.  It  lay^Jts  ^gs  upon  th^ 
grbund,  hides  them  undeir  the  bnd,  4nd  t^e  fun 
batches  them.  Calmet. — ^I'll  make  thee  to  eat  iron 
like  the  ofiricbt  and  (WalldW  my^fword  fikc  a  grea| 
pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part.  iy/^^.-^Gaveft  thou  the 
goodly  wings  unto  tlie  peacock?  or  wings  ang 
feathers  unto  the  oftrick^  Jo5,  zxxix.;  1.3. — Thei|r 
o/?>-;V4>  itomachs  mate  their  fwords  their  meat. 
C/mt.— Modern  qftritb^s  are  dwindled  to  mere 
larks.  ArbuthnoU 

[%,)  Ostrich.    See  Struthio. 

(x.)  OS  I  RICpKl,  a  river  of  France,  in  Corffl 
ca,  which  runs  into  the  fea,  near 

(a.)  OsTRicoNi,  a  town  in  the  ifland  and.dep. 
of  Corfica,  a»  miles  WvSW.  of  Baftia. 

OSTRINGER.    See  AgsTuacus. 

OSTRITZ,  a  town  of  Luiatia,  t  miles  S.  bf 
Gprlitz.  '* 

OSTROE,  one  of  the  Frrro  Islands. 

1  '.OSTROFF,  Mednou    SeeMEDKOi.    . 

•(t.)OSTROG.    SeeltAMtsCHATKA,  J  7.    ' 

(a,  3.)  OsTROG,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volhy- 
nia,  and  ci-deyant  capital  of  a  duchy  fp  naineq^ 
38  miles  NNW.  of  Conftantinow. 

OSTROGOTHIA,  or  East  GoTHLANoi^a 
province^ of  Sweden,  the  E.  divifion  of  Gothlanji. 
See  Gothland,  N**  i.  jf  i. 

OSTROGOTHS,  or.  Eastern  Goths.  See 
Goths;  Italy,  ^  6,  7 ;  and  Theod6rtc. 

OSTROGOZSK,  a  town  of*  Ruffia,  in  Voro* 
nez;  4^  mites  S.  of  Toronez.  Lon.  56.  48.  £. 
Ferro.  Lat.  51.  o.  N. 

OSTROG2EK,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Vothy- 
Bia ;  x8  mites  SW.  of  Berdiczow* 

OSTROKOLLA,  a  ^own  of  Pruffia;  80  miles 
SE.  of  Konigfberg. 

OSTROLENKA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Mafo- 
▼ia ;  48  miles  "NE.  of  Warfaw. 

OSTROSINA,  a  town  of  Croatia,  xi  miles  SB. 
of'Carlftadt. 

OSTROV,  a  town  of  Ruflia,  in  Plkov,  oift 
tbe  Velika.  Lon.  46.  o.  E.  of  Ferro,  Lat.  57. 
ao.  N. 

08TR0VA,  Lyssie.  See  Fox  Islands  j 
KamtschatkA;  $  9  j  and  Lyssie. 
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'OSTROVA2ZO»  Great,  and  7  two  towns  in 
PsTROYAZZo,l.iTTLKf  J  Dalaiatia,on 

the  2erimagha.    The  latter  has  walls. 

QSTROUCHOVSKAIA,.  a  town  of  Rnffia,  in 
the.Cggotryof  the  Coflaclu,  on  the  Choper. 
•  QSTROVrrZ,  a  town  ofCrpatia ;  1%  iniles  S. 
of  Bihacs.        ' 

OSTROVIZZA,  a  town  in  Dalmatia  (See 
Dalmatia),'  which  fome  fuppoie  to  l>e  the  fame 
as  4rM%ona^  and  others  ti^e  Stlvpi  of  tbe  an- 
cients. It  was  pun^afed  in  1410  by  the  republic 
of  Venice,  for  5000  ducats,  and  fome  pieces  of 
land  befides.  Its  fortreis,  which  was  feated  on  a 
rock  perpendicularly  cut  all  round,  and  delcrved- 
ly  f  eckondd'  impregnable  lieCore  the  uie  of  artilp 
lery  was  taken  bySoIimao  in  Xia4,  but  ibon  after 
returned  ander  the  dominion  of  Venice.  At  prc- 
f^t,  no  traces  of  its  fortification  remain*  and  it  is 
oirty  a  bare  and  infulated  maft.  There  are  fome 
natural  iruripfities  aboul,  U^e  plaice.  Alb  trees, 
mjuflirooms,  and  yipers  abound.    . 

OSTpfKI,  aktown  of  I>fapilea,  in  Qinrnto,  with 
a  bifliop^s  feew  Its.  terrlt^  is  welt  cultivated, 
and  abounds  with  olives  and  almonds.  It  is  feat- 
ed on  a^inountain,  near  the  Gulph  of  Venice :  16 
miles  NW.  of  Brinciici,  and  44  NE.  of  Tarento.. 
Lon.  17. 49*  E.  Lat.  49. 59/ N. 

OST0RCUS.    See  Austurcos. 

(i.)  OSWALD,  St,  the  firft'Chriftian  king  of 
Northumberland,  during  the  Heptarchy.  He  to- 
tally  defeated  Cadvall,  the  Britifli  moparch,  at 
the  village  named  irom  him  St  Oswald,  (See  N^ 
a.)  but  was  afterwards  defeated  and  killed  by 
P£jiX»A,  K.  of  Mercia,  at  Oswestry,  on  tbe  5  th 
Aijg.  64ft.  The  Pagan  barbarian,  Penda,  cut  his 
Ixxty  in  pieces,  and  expofed  tlim  on  ftakes,  in 
the  field,  as  trophies  <^hi8  vidory.  The  priefts, 
therefore,  ranked  t^im  as  a  faint  and  martyr,  and 
pretended  to  confirm  bis  iaimihip  bf  miracles. 

(a.)  Oswald,  St,  a  vitlageof  NorthumlierlaDd, 
near  the  Pids  Wall,  K.  of  Hexham ;  where  K. 
Oswald  fet  up  the  firft  crofsin  Northamt>eriaDd, 
in  gratitude  for  his'vldory.  (See  K^  i.) 

OSWANSLO,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Geftrida. 

bSWEGATCIjy,  a  lake  and  river  of  New 
Vork.  •  The  .latter  runs  into  the  St  Lawrence,  in 
Lon.  75;  a8.  W,  Lat.  44*  43*  N. 

( I.)  OSWEGO,  a  fort  cf  North  America,  on 
the  S.  iide  of  tlie  lake  Ontario.  Lon.  70-  %s^  N. 
Lat.  45. 15.  N. 

(,i.L  OsWEOO,  a  river  of  New  Vork,  which 
runs  nrom  lake  Oneida;  tlienoe  meandering  W. 
receives  the  Seneca  ;  after  wtiich^tuming  NNW. 
it  f^U  into  Lake  Ontario,  at  Fort  Ofwcgo.  Its 
whole  courfe  is  75  miles.   It  abounds  with  fatmoiL 

(3^  4.)  Osweoo,  a  town  aiod  fort  of  New  York, 
on  the  E..coaft  of  Lake  Ontario.  Lon.  76.36.  W. 
Lat.  43*  %%-  N. 

(50^  Oswego  Tea.    See  Monarda. 

OSWEICZEN,  or  7  a  town  of  Potand,  is  Cra- 

OSWEIZEN,  J  covia.  It  carries  on  a  great 
trade  in  fait,  and  is  leated  on  the  river  Viilula,  ij 
miles  SW.  of  Cracus.  Lon.  19. 4  7.  £.  Lat.  50.  x .  K. 

OSWESTRY,  an  ancient  town  of  England*  in 
Salop ;  174  miles  from  London ;  with  a  caitle,  a 
wall,  and  a  ditch.  It  was  anciently  a  borough,  ana 
is  celebrated  in  Saxon  hiCtory  and  legendary  piety ; 
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(a.)  OtACOU^TICK  InBTtrmEsr^'OtjitinAi/ar 
Tutft  an  inftrument  to  facilitate  tbfc  h^string.   8ee 
Acoustics.   • 
OTADINI^  SeeOroDiNi. 
OTAHA,  one  of  the  Society  Utk^htt  m  the 
South  Sea.    It  )ie«  N.  of  Ulietea,  and  is  feparated 
from  It  6y  k  ftrait»  a  miles  broad.    It  has  two 
good  harboors.    The  people  and  the  produce  are 
fimilar  to  tbofe  of  the  other  itftnds. 
OTAHBITEANS,  the  natives  of  Otahbiteb.. 
girls*  where  the  beft  methods  areufedforezcttikig'  See  next  article,  §  4,  6»  8j  yt-^t6.    ' 
the  ecnuUtion  of  the  children  in  their  learning,  by        (H.)  OTAHEITEE,  a  celebrated  ^Mand  of  Mie 
premiuvu.    Id  the  wall  with  which  the  town  was    South  Sea,  difcovered  by  Captain  WalKs  10  1767 1 
fortified  there  w^  4  gates.    The  Bloek^gau  is    tffited  in  17^81  by  M.  Bougainville;  and  by  Cap- 
demoliit^ed;    the  New-gate,  Willow-gate,  and    tain  Cook  m  irn'and  17741  who  bad  vA  1769  fail- 
Beatrice-gate,  fiill  remain.   The  laft  is  a  handfome    ed  ronnd'the  ifland  in  a  boiit  to  obferve  the  (^ao-  ' 
building,  with  a  guard^rooro  on  both  fides.  There    fit  of  Venus.  •  Lon.*  from  149'.  13*  to  150.  o.  W* 
are  onlv  two  fragments  of  the  caftle  remaining^    Lat.  from  17.  36.  to  17.  48.  N^ 
It  ftood  oa  an  artificial  mount,  furrounded  bya       (s.)OTAHEtTEE,APPBikRANCEor.  Tbeifland 


0    T    A 

toT  the  defeat  and  death  of  K.  Ofwald.  (See  Os 
w  AU>»  K^  I.)  Its  church  was  formerly  a  monaf- 
tery  called  Biantminfltr*  It  is  fpacious,  and  has  a, 
handfome  plain  tower.  In  1$^%  and  X567,  this 
towB  fufi'ered  much  by  fire*  It  is  governed  by 
two  tiailiff«,  burgefiTes,  &c.  ami  once  drove  a  great 
trade  in  Welch  cottons  and  flannels,  which  is  now 
much  decayed.  There  is  now  fcarce  a  tolerable 
inn.  But  befides  a  good  grammar  fchool,  it  ha^ 
an  excellent  charity  fchool  for  40  boys,  befides 


fofie,  extendrog  to  tbe  Willow-gate.  It  is  171 
milea  NW.  of  London.  Lon.  3.  3.  W-  Lat.  ya. 
S%*  N. 

OSYMANDES,  or^  a  famous  king  of  Egypt, 
08YMANDYAS,  5  who,  according  to  fome 
authors,  was  the  firft  monarch  who  colleded  a 
^at  number  of  books  for  tbe  purpofe  of  form- 
ing a  library.  To  this  curious  colleAion  he  gave 
the  title  oi Plnurmaty  of  the^Bwl.  *•  He  appears 
to  have  bepn  a  prince  of  great  elegance  and  tafte. 
DiodoroB»Siculusdeicribes  many  fumptuous  edi- 
fices ere^ed  by  him ;  among  thefe  his  palace  or 
luaufoleum  haB  been  eminently  diftinguiihed  for 
the  paintings  and  fculptures  with  which  it  was 
adornvd. 


confiftB  of  twodifttna  kingdoms,  which  are  iMi.< 
ted  by^  a  narrow  neck  of  landt  the  larger  being 
called  by  the  natives  tiarrahoih  or  O-Tahert^- 
l^ae;  the  fmaller  one  C^r^owon,  orO-TtfACTftip- 
Ete.  Tbe  circumference  of  both  ifianda  ia  about 
40  leagues';  the  larger  kingdom  being  divided  into 
43  diffrifts.  The  country  has  a  delightful  romaa** 
tic  appearance.  The  coaft,  viewed  from  the  fea, 
prefents  a  molt  beautiful  profpeA,  being  elevated 
like  an  amphitheatre.  The  ifland  is  fkirted  with 
a  reef  of  rocks,  and  towards  tbe  fea  n  level,  being 
covered  with  fruit  trees  of  various  kinds,  parttcu^^ 
larly  the  cocoa-nut.  About  3  mtlesirom  tiiefhore, 
the  counftry  nfcs  into  lofty  hills  terminated  in 
peaks,  covered  wHh  wood  to  the  fummits,  from 


OSVRIS,  in  botanj,  Poet*s  Cassia,  a  genus    which  lai^e  rivers  are  preeipttated  info  the  fea. 
of  plants,  of  the  clais  dioecia,  belonging  to  the    The  ftones  everywhere  appear  to  have  been  burnt. 


order  triandria. 

OSYTH,  St,  a  village  of  Eflex,  ra  which  are 
tlie  remains  of  an  ancient  monaftery,  now  the  ieat 
of  tbe  Earl  of  Rochford.  It  lies  near  the  iea,  9 
miles  SE.  of  Colchefter. 

OSYUT,  a  town  of  Egypt,  feated  near  a  moun- 
tain, &mous  for  its  vaft  and  numerous  grottoes, 
cut  out  of  the  folid  rock  ^  one  of  which  was  large 
enough  to  hold  600  horfes. 

OSZMANA,  a  town  of  Lithuania,  in  WHda, 
13  miles  SE.  of  Wilna. 

(i.J  OTABALO,  a  province  of  S.  America,  in 
Quito.  The  lands  are  chiefly  laid  out  in  planta- 
tions of  corn,  fugar  canes,  Ac  The  native  Indi- 
ans are  very  i!id«ltriou8,  both  in  manufactures  and 
agriculture.  They  fow  wheat  and  barley  m  fur- 
rows, putting  the  grain  into  fmall  holes,  which, 
though  a  tedious  method,  is  amply  repaid  by  the 
produce.  They  manufaifture,  cottons,  carpets, 
pavilions,  quilt;^,  dama&s,  &c.  of  various  aridH rs. 
Horfea,  black  caUle,  and  iheep  abound,  and  great 
<)uantities  of  cheeie  are  made. 


(3.")  Otaheitie,  clim-aTb  OF.  The  air  is  ex- 
tremely healthy  and  pleafant ;  the  "heat  is  not 
troublefome;  and  JFrefh  meat  will  keep  very  wen 
for  two  days.  The  winds  do.  not  blow  conRantly 
from  theeaft,  but  generally  a  little  breele  from 
E.  to  S8E.  The  tide  rifes  very  little ;  and,  being 
governed  by  the  winds,  is  Very  uncertain. 

(4.)   OTAHElV^Bk,   Dl^ASES    AND    MBTRODS 

OP  CURE  IN.  Thefe  iflanders,  who  inhabit  huts 
expofed  to  all  the  winds,  artd  hardly  cover  the 
earth,  which  ferves  them  for  a  bed,  with  a  layer 
of  leaves,  are  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous, 
and  live  to  old  age  without  enduring  any' of  its  in- 
firmities 3  their  feirfes  are  acute,  and  they  retain 
their  beautiful  teeth  to  the  (ait.  There  are,  how- 
ever, feveral  forts  of  leprous  complaJnts,  which 
appear  in  cutaneoAs  eruptions  of  the  fcaly  kind  i 
fome  were  feen  that  hsid  ulcers  upon  different 
part  a  of  their  bodies:  yet  they  feemed  little  re- 
garded by  thofe  who  were  affiled  with  them, 
and  no  application  whatever  was  ufed  to  fhem, 
oot^fb'  m\]cH  as  to  keep  off  the  flies.    But  the  ex^ 


<a.j  Ota»alo,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro-    celleii*f  of  thefr  climate^  and  4he  ftmplidty  of 


vmce,  is  a  large  city,  and  contains  aboilt  90^000 
tools,  among  whom  are  many  Spaniards. 

(i.)  *  OTACOUSTICK.  n./.i^m  and  «»««•, 
otacofyHqtUf  French.]  Au  inAriiment  to  factUcate 
hearings— lo  a  hare,  jwhich  is  very  quick  of  hear- 
ing, it  is  fup^lied  with  a  bony  tube ;  which,  as  % 
natural  9tac9t^ckf  is  fo  direded  backward,  at  to 
receive  the  imaliefi  and  moft  diftant  fbuad  that 
%omes  behind  her.  Grev/s  Cq/mai. 
Vol.  XVL  Part  H. 


thtfir  vegetable  food',  prevent  almoft  all  dangerous 
jlnd  ^hJttdly  diforders.  They  are  fometimes  affiia- 
ed  with  the  cbdlic,  and  coughs  are  not  unktoown 
among  thetn ;  and  thl»cKirfs,  who  f^re  more  fu'mp- 
tuoufly,  are  fbmetimes  attactted  with  a  difdrder 
fimilar  tp  the  gout,  in  whieh  the  legs  are  fwelled 
and  exccfl^vely  pamful.  M.  de  BougalnviWe's  fi/r- 
geon  had  feen  4ttany  wkh*  mirks  of  the  ftt\Ul\  pox. 
The  itfual  method  employed  here  to  reftorc  the 

dilltfleS  by  vj.^^^^v  l^fi'-*^ 
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fick  to  healtb",  is  by  pronouncing  a  fet  form  of  pany  as  to  be  Intoxicated*  he  refdotely  refufe^l  to 
vmrds ;  after  which  the  exorcift  applies  the  leayes  tafte  any  thin^  that  was  likely  to  prodoce  the  £ime 
of  the  cocoa-tree  plaited  to  the  fingers  and  toes  of  effect  again ;  but  they  have  a  plant  called  a^ma-awiy 


the  Cxck ;  fo  that  nature  is  left  to  confiiA  with  the 
difeafe,  without  being  aififted  with  any  falutary 
application  of  art.  The  vaiereal  difeafe  was  en- 
tailed upon  thefe  people  by  the  crew  of  M.  Bou- 
gainville's (hipat  who  vifited  this  ifland  a  (hort 
time  af^er  Captain  Wailis  had  left  it.    The  natives 


from  the  root  of  which  they  procure  a  liqiior 
which  has  an  inebriating  ouality.  Sec  At  a-Ava. 
The  quantity  of  food  which  tbey  eat  at  a  meal  is 
prodigious.  Captain  Cook  lays,  he  has  feen  one 
man  devonr  a  or  3  fifties  as  big  as  a  P^rch ;  thrt^e 
bread-fruitSv  each  bigger  than  two  fifts;  14  or  i 


diftinguiflied  it  by  a  name  of  the  fame  import   plantatns»  or  bananas,  each  6  or  7  inches  long  and 


with  rotteimefi.  However  they  had  found  aijpeci 
fie  cure  for  it,  as  none  we<e  feen  on  whom  it  had 
made  a  great  progrefs,  when  captain  Cook  was 
tfaere»  in  1769. 

(5.)  Otahbitre,  Fertuitt,  Soil,  andPio- 
DUCE  0F«  The;  foil  is  a  rich  fat  eartbt  of  a.  black- 
i(h  colour.'  It  produces  fpontaneoufly,  or  with 
very  flight  cttlture«  a  great  variety  of  the  moft  ex- 
cellent fruits ;  fuch  as  bread<fruit,  oocoa-nuts, 
bananas  of  13  forts»  plantains,  pnt;itocSt  yams, 
fttgar-canes,  ginger,  turmeric ;  a  fruit  that  grow  s 
in  a  pod  like  a  large  kidney-bean ;  a  tree  called 
wharraf  which  produces  fruit  fomething  like  the 
pine-apple,  and  which  in  the  £aft.Indies  is  called 
PANDAHESi  a  fpecies  of  fern;  znd  the  Chinefc 
paper  mulberry,  of  the  bark. of  which  they  make 
rbeir  cloth ;  the  Ava-Ava,  the  Harrington ia, 
with  many  other  rare  plants,  of  which  no  defcrip- 
tion  can  be  given  fufficient  to  convey  a  juft  idea 
of  them* 

(6.)  OTAHEITSa,  FOOD,  COOKERY,  AND  MAN- 
NER OF  LIVING  IN.  The  food  of  the  common  peo- 
ple entirely  confifts  of  vegetables.  Thefe  are,  the 
bread-fruit,  with  banana^,  plantains,  yams,  apples, 
and  a  four  fruit,  which,  though  not  pleafant  by  it- 
felfi  gives  an  agreeable  relifh  to  roafted  bre;id-fTQit,' 
with  which  it  is  frequently  beaten  up:  (See  Ar- 
TOCARFUS,  §  I — S-)  T^^^  ^^^9  which  is  referved 
for  the  tables  of  the  great,  is  either,  poultry,  hogs, 
or  dogs:  the  fleih  of  their  fowls  i^  not  welUufted, 
but  that  of  doga  is  efteemed  by  the  natives  be^ 
yond  pork.  The  dogs  are  fed  on  vegetables  and 
■ever  allowed  to  Ufte  animal  food.  The  fmaller 
fifh  are  generally  eaten  raw,  as  we  eat  oyfters : 
every  thing  that  can  be  procured  from  the  fea  is 
made  an  article  of  their  food:    To  drefs  their 


.4  or  5  round,  and  near  a  quart  of  the  pounded 
bread-fruit.  Men  of  rank  are  conftantly  fed  by 
their  women.  They  have  alfo  a  kind  of  ferment- 
ed pafte  called  tna/iie*  (See  Artocarf us,  <j  3.) 
The  men  and  women  never  eat  together. 

(7.)  Otaheitee,  Fowls,  Quadrupeds,  In- 
sects and  Fish  cf.  The  domcftic  poultry  rc- 
femble  thofe  of  Europe;  there  are  alfo  wild  ducks 
green  turtle-doves,  large  pigeons,  fmall  paroquets, 
with  beautiful  red,  blue,  and  green  feathers,  kings- 
iifliers,  large  cuckoos,  and  blue  herons.  There 
were  no  quadrupeds  but  dogs,  hogs,  and  rx^s. 
No  frogs,  tods,  fcorpions,  centipedes,  or  any  kind 
of  ferpent,  have  been  foi^nd  here :  there  are  ants, 
however,  but  not  numerous.  There  is  great  va- 
riety of  excellent  filh. 

(8.)  Otaiieitee,  Funeral  cbrbmonies  in. 
When  one  of  them  was  dead  they  placed  the 
corpie  in  the  open  air  till  the  bones  became  qnttc 
dry :  a ftied  was  erc<5ted  clofe  by  the  houfe  where  the 
deceafed  had  refided ;  it  was  about  15  feet  long,  and 
IT  broad ;  one  end  was  left  quite  open ;  ttie  other 
end,  and  the  two  fides,  were  partly  inclofed  with 
a  fort  of  wicker-work.  The  bier  was  a  frame  of 
wood,  like  that  on  which  the  fea  beds,  called  cots, 
a'-e  placed,  wi:h  a  matted  bottom,  and  fupponod 
by  four  poits,  at  the  height  of  about  four  feet  from 
the  ground.  The  body  was  covered  firft  with  a 
mat,  and  then  with  white  cloth  ;  by  the  fide  of  it 
lay  a  wooden  mace,  one  of  their  weapona  of  war ; 
and  near  the  head  of  it,  which  lay  rtext  to  the 
clofe  end  of  the  (bed,  lay  two  cocoa-mit  ihells ;  at 
the  other  end  a  bunch  of  green  leaves,  with 
fome  dried  twigs,  all  tied  together,  were  ftuck  in 
the  ground,  by  whkih  lay  a  ftone  about  as  big  at 
a  cocoa-nut.    Nfear  thefe  lay  one  of  the  young 


food,  th^y  kindle  a  fire,  by  rubbing  the  end  of   plantain  leaves  that  are  u fed  for  emblems  of  peace, 


one  piece  of  dry  wood  upon  the  fide  of  another. 
They  then  dig  a  pit  about  half  a  foot  deep,  and 
two  or  three  yards  in  circumference ;  they  pave 
the^bottom  with  large  ftouesr  which  they  lay  down 
very  fmootband  even,  and  then  kindle  a  fire  in  it 
with  dry  wood,  leaves,,  and  the  hulks  of  cocoa- 
outs.  Wlien  the  ftones  are  (ufficiently  h«ite4, 
they  take  out  the  embers  and  rake  up  the  afhes 
on  every  fide ;  they  then  cover  the  ftooes  with  a 
layer  of  green  cocoa-m|t  leaves,  and  wrap  up  the 
aninsal  that  ia  to  be  drefled  in  the  leaves  of  the 
plantain.  When  it  is  placed  in  the  pit,  they  cover 
it  with  the.hot  embers,  and  lay  upon  them  bread- 
fruit and  yams,  which  are  alfo  wrapt  up  in  the 
leaves  of  plantain.  They  are  quite  uoacquaiDted 
with  the  method  of  boiling  water,  as  they  have 
no  veflels  among  them  that  will  bear  the  .fire. 
Their  general  drink  ia  water,  or  the  milk  of  the 
cocoa-ouL  They  ihowed  in  general  an  averfion 
to  ftrong  liquors;  and  when  one  of  them  happen- 
ed to  dnok  (a  ^cly  with  any  of  the  Ihip'a  com* 


and  clofe  by  it  a  ftone  ax.  At  the  open  end  of 
the  ihed  alfo  hung,  in  feveral  ftrings,  a  great  num- 
ber of  palm-nuts ;  and  without  the  ihed  was  ftuck 
up  in  the  ground,  a  ftem  of  a  plantain  tree,  about 
fix  feet  high,  upon  the  top  of  which  was  placed  a 
cocoa-nut  (hell  full  of  freih  water;  againft  the  fide 
of  one  of  the  poftshung  a  fmall  bag,  containing  a 
few  pieces  of  bread*fruit  ready  roafted.  The  food 
fo  placed  by  the  corpfe  is  defigncd  as  an  ofiering 
to  their  ffods.  They  caft  in,  near  the  body,  fmaH 
pieces  t/ cloth,  on  which  the  tears  and  blood  ot 
the  mourners,  have  been  flied;  for  in  their 
paroxyfms  of  grief  it  is  an  univerial  cuftom  to 
wound  themfelves  with  a  (bark's  tooth.  Tht* 
mourner,  is  always  a  man ;  and  be  is  drefled  in  a 
very  fingular  habit.  When  the  bones  are  ftripped 
of  their  fieihy.and  become  dry,  they  are  buried. 
As  foon  as  a  native  of  Otaheitee  is  dead,  the  houfc 
is  filled  with  relations,  who  depkire  their  loTs ; 
fome  by  loud  lamentations,  foone  by  Icfs  clamor. 
ous,  but  more  geoume  txpretTioDS  of  grief*  Tbofe 
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who  are  In  the  neareft  degree  of  kindred*  and  are  There  are  two  kings  in  the  ifland,  one  being  fovc- 

realiy  afTeded  by  the  event,  are  filent  $  the  reft  ai«  reign  of  each  of  the  peninfulas.    Each  of  them  ia 

one  moment  uttering  paffionate  ezclaniatioDa  in  a  treated  with  great  refpeA  b^  all  ranks,  but  doea 

chorus,  and  the  next  laughing  and  talking  with*  not  appear  to  be  tnvefted  with  fo  much  power  as 

out  the  leaft  appearance  of  concern.  In  this  man-  is  exercifed  by  the  earees  in  th<*ir  own  diftri^s. 

Der  the  remainder  of  the  day  on  which  they  aflem-  When  the  king,  whom  they  called  O^Twh  made  a 

ble  ift  fpent,  and  all  the  fucceeding  night.    On  the  vifit  to  Captain  Cooky  the  chiefs,  who  happened 

next  morning  the  body  is  ihroudad  in  their  cloth,  to  be  there  before  him,  immediately  ftripped 


and  con? eyed  to  the  fea-fide,  on  a  bier  which  the 
bearers  fupport  upon  their  (boulders,  attendediby 
the  prieft,  who  having  prayed  over  the  body  re 
peats  his  fentenccs  during  the  proceffioo.  When 
it  arrives  at  the  water's  edge»  U  is  fet  down  upon 
the  beach ;  the  prieft  renews  his  prayerst  and  tak* 
ing  up  feme  of  the  water  in  his  hands»  fprinkles  it 
towards  the  body,  but  not  upon  it.  -It  is  then 
carried  back  40  or  50  yards;  and  ibon  after 
brought  a^ain  to  the  beach,  where  the  prayers 
and  fprinkliDg  are  repeated.  It  is  thus  removed 
backwards  and  forwards  feveral  times  $  and  while 
thefe  ceremonies  have  been  performing^  a  hoi/fe 
has  been  built,  and  a  fmall  fpace  of  ground  railed 


themielves  in  great  hafte.  Captain  Cook  took  no- 
tice of  it  i  upon  which  they  laid  earee,  earee,  iig- 
nifying,  that  it  was  on  account  of  O-Too  being 
prefent ;  but  this  was  the  only  outward  token  ci 
refped  they  paid  him,  for  they  never  rofe  from 
thtir  fcats»  or  made  any  other  obeifance.  The 
eanes  are  lords  of  one  or  more  oi  the  diftrids  in- 
to  which  each  or  the  peninfulas  m  divided,  and  of 
which  there -are  43  «»  the  larger  one.  Thefe  par- 
cel out  their  territories  to  the  tn^mahounisf  who 
fuperintend  the  culttvation  of  the  ground.  The 
loweft  clafs,  called  t<nvi9tutjf  feem  to  be  nearly 
under  the  fame  circumftances  wdth  the  vilUins  in 
feudal  governments.    They  do  all  the  laborious 


In  the  centre  of  this  houfe»  or  tupofowt  poftt    work,  cultivate  the  land,  catch  fiih,  fetch  wood 


are  fet  up  to  fupport  the  bier,  which  is  at  length 
conveyed  thither,  and  placed  upon  it  ^  and  here 
the  body  remains  to  putrify,  till  the  fleih  is  wholly 
traded  from  the  bones.  Asfoon  as  the  body  is 
depoated  in  the  tupapow,  the  women  aflemble, 
and  are  led  to  the  door  by  the  neareft  relation, 
who  ftrikes  a  Ihark's  tgoth  feveral  times  into  the 
crown  of  the  chief  mourner's  bead ;  the  blood 
copiouily  flows,  and  is  carefully  received  upon 
pieces  of  linen,  which  are  thrown  under  the  bier. 
The  reft  of  the. women  follow  this  example;  and 
the  ceremony  is  repeated  at  the  interval  of  «  or  3 
days,  as  long  as  the  zeal  and  forrow  of  the  parties 
hold  out.  The  tears  alio  which  are  (bed  upon 
thefe  occaQons^  are  received  upon  pieces  of  cloth, 
and  offered  as  oblations  to  the  dead.  Whilft  thefe 
ceremonies  are  carrying  on  by  the  women,  the 
men  feem  to  be  wholly  infcntible  of  their  lofs; 
but  two  or  three  days  after,  they  aUb  begin  to 
perform  a  part.  The  neareft  relations  Uke  it  in 
turn  to  afTume  the  drefs,  and  perform  the  offices. 


and  water,  ^c.  Each  of  the  earees  keeps  a  kind 
of  court,  and  hat  a  great  number  of  attendants^ 
chiefly  the  younger  brolhers  of  their  own  tribe  % 
and  among  theie  fome  hold  partionlar  offices;  but 
of  which  little  more  is  known  than  fome  of  their 
names.  But  the  obedience,  which  the  tovftows 
yield  to  their  chiefs,  is  very  remarkable.  They 
are  not  fuffered  to  tafte  any  animal  food,  aHbough 
they  are  employed  in  feeding  it  for  their  lords. 
They  endure  patiently  very  fcvere  blows,  and*  alt 
this  paffive  fpirit  is  prcferved  without  any  power 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  thr  king  to  enforce  it  f  for 
be  ufes  no  military  fotde,  nor  is  attended  with 
guards.  There  are  bilt  few  anions  which  are 
reckoned  crimes  among  the  Otaheiteans.  Adul- 
tery, however,  is  fometimes  punifhed  with  death  t 
>but  in  general,  the  woman  efcapes  with  a  fevere 
beating,  and  the  gallant  paiTes  unnoticed.  The 
regulation  of  public  juftice  is  not  confined  to  the 
magiftrate ;  for  the  injured  party  redreiTes  his  own 
wrong  by  infiiding  whatever  punifbment  he  can 


The  chief  mourner  carries  in  his  band  a  long  flat    upon  the  offender:  but  in  matters  of  notorious 
ilick,  the  edge  of  which  is  fet  with  Aiarks  teeth ;    wrong,  the  chiefs  fometimes  interpofe.    The  no- 


and  in  the  frenzy,  which  his  grief  is  fuppofed  to 
have  infpired,  he  runs  at  all  be  fees,  and  if  any  of 
them  happen  to  beoverjaken,  he  ftrikcs  them  moft 
uomercifully  with  his  indented  cudgel,  which  can- 
not fail  to  wound  them  in  a  dangerous  manner. 
The  proceffions  continue  at  certain  intervals  tor 
five  moons ;  but  are  lefs  and  lefs  frequent*  by  a 
gradual  diminution,  as  the  end  of  that  time  ap- 
proaches. The  mourning  which  is  worn  here  is 
an  head-drefs  of  feathers,  the  colour  of  which  is 
confecrated  to  death,  and  a  veil  over  the  face. 
The  whole  nation  is  (aid  to  appear  thus  on  the 
death  of  their  king.  The  mourning  for  fathers  is 
very  long.  The  women  mourn  for  their  huf- 
bands,  but  not  the  huibands  for  their  wives. 

(9.)  Otahiitee,  GovfiaNMENT  OF.  The  go- 
vernment of  the  Ouheiteans  feem  greatly  to  re- 
femble  the  early  ftate  of  the  European  nations  un- 
der the  feudal  fyftem.  Their  orders  of  dignity 
are  earee-ra/iUf  which  anfwcrs^to  king ;  earee^  ba- 
loaj    97Mfiahounif  valTal;   and  towtowt  villain. 


bility  have  livery  for  their  fervants;  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  mafter's  rank  is  more  or  lefs  eleva- 
ted, thefe  fafhes  aiewom  higher  or  lower,  being 
fattened  clofe  under  the  arms  of  the  fervants  be- 
longing to  the  chiefs,  and  going  roubd  the  loins 
of  tho&  belonging  to  the  loweft  ciafs  of  nobility. 
Several  parts  of  the  tfland  feem  to  be  private  pro- 
perty, which  defcend  to  the  heir  of  the  poffeflbr 
on*  his  death,  and  the  defcent  ieems  to  nil  indif- 
fnently  on  man  or  woman. 

(zo.)  Otaheites,  houses  op.  The  chief  uie 
which  they  make  of  their  hottfes  is  to  fleep;  for 
unlefs  it  rains,  they  eat  in  the  open  air.  under  t 
tree.  Thefe  houfes  are  fheds,  built  in  the  wood 
between  the  fea  and  the  mountains  i  they  are  e- 
re&ed  on  an  obkmg  fquare;  thdir  width  is  nearly 
half  their  length;  thev  are  aotbing  more  than  a 
roof,  not  quite  4  kdt  from  the  ground,  railed  oa 
3  rows  of  pillars.  The  roof  refembles  our  thatch, 
ed  houfes  tn  England,  and  confifts  of  two  flat  ftdee 
inclining  to  each  other,  thatched  with  palm  leaies. 
Z«i»     ^^         .The 
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Tbc  floor  is  covcrciwith  hayt  o^cr  which  they  itipe  *tWf,  one  cannot  fee  more  expert  filchert 
i'prsad^mats.  Some  of.  tbefe  are.famiflied  with  sl  .  than.  tbe{>oop)e  of  tffat^  country."  Tbey  are  cs- 
(^ooU  and  z  few  bIocl;«,  of .  wood^  which,  being  tremrly  tafcWious,  even  beyond  credibility.  To 
fqyare*  Qoe  fide  ia  hollo  wed.  into  a  ciirvtt:;' and  :fuch  i  degree  do  they  c:irry  their  iTbtdinoosexcef- 
thf(e  they  ufe  as  pillows^  and  with, their. apfuvel  ies^  that  a.nuAihet  of  'the  ^rincip^il  peop!e  h^x^ 
Xh^Y  covw  themfelves.  In  thefe  6peii  dweUingt  \  forood  themfelves-klfo  a  fociety,  in  wbfcfi  evvry 
the  whole  fadsiky  repofe  tbemfeWea  at  ni^bt.i  .  woman  is  common  to  every  man.  This  fociety  is 

(ii.)  OTAMBiTUy   iNHABxrai^Ta  0¥^    The    named- ^rr/9f,  the  members  of  which  have  mt'crt- 


Snbabit^nts  of  Qtaheitee  are.  a  ftout^well  made,, 
adtivet  and  comely  people^  The  Aatitre  of  the 
<ncQ»  in  geoeralt  is  from  5  feet  .7  to  5  feet  ipiaohr' 
lesf  the  tailed  men  feen  by  Captaio  Waiiis  meaAi- 
ced  ,6  feet  3^  inches ;  and  Captain  Cooki»  in  his  sd 
voya^,  deicpibes  C>-Too»  the  kin{9'o€  Oubdtee,  > 
to  Jtie«of  that  height.  Tbey  are  of  jr  pale  brown 
completion ;  io  general  their  bair  is  blackt.  and 
firieJyf^rizaUed;  they  hare  Mack  cyt%'4iat  nofes, 
lacgrmouths^andcfiiDe  while  teeth  1  tfaenaen^wear 
their  ^e^rds  in  many  fafluons;  al}  of  them  phick 
,ottt,4 great  part  of  it,  and>bavc'promioent  bellies.' 
The  wamea,  in  generaU  ate  much  iinaller,  elpe-- 
■cially  thofe'of'the  lower  railks  or  towtows,  which 
is  attriduttid'tO'  their  earij^and  promifcttous  inter* 
courfe.  wtith  the  men;  whilit  the  better fort>  who 
x!q  not  gm^ify  th«ir  j»aiBone  in  the  fame  unbridled 
jnfMioer,  areaborethe  middle  (bttmfc  of  .Europe- 
^tw«  T'hetr  ikin  :is  mvft  ^eKcateiy  fmootb  :ind 
ioftt  they  have  no  colour  in  their  cheeks;  their 
■noiftti^  generally  fomewhat  flat,  hut  their  eyes  are 


ing«  &om  wbidi  all  others  are  excluded^  At  thefe 
meetings  the  paflions  are  excited  by '2^'  iludied 
>coiide.  ci  fenfualityi  and  the  coarfeft  and  moft 
brutal  pkafures  are*  enjoyed  by  the  whofe  com- 
pany* If,  .howevef,  any  of  the  female  mcn-.bcrs 
prove  with'  child,  unlefs  fhe  can  procure  fome 
man  td  adopt  the  child  as  his  own,  not  al}  the 
ftrDn^>aSf6tions  (rf*  a  mother  can  fave  the  life  of 
the  pKcondemned  innocent;  but  the  child  aifoon 
as6oni  is  finothered,  and  the  mother  is  left  at  li- 
*berty  to  renew  'her  former  coiirfe  of  ejcecmbfe 
proftitufeioow  '  Sbouki  any  man  co-operate  with  a 
woman  in  £iving  the  life  of  a  child,  they  are  both 
exefuded  fdr  ever  from  the  arrtofft  and  are  confi- 
devedas  man  and'  wife.  Both  men  and  woirvn 
waih  their  whol^  b6dies  three  times  a-day  in  nir. 
niBg<water»  and  ar^  remarka6tly  cleanly  in  their 
clothes.  They  aire  m oft' expert  fwimmersi  being 
accuftomed  to  th^  water  from  their  infancy. 
Some  of  thefe  people  contimie  a  conftdemb!: 
time  under  water;  and  the  velocity  with  wh:ch 


fuUoftJ^prefion,  and  thenr  teeth  beautifully  even...  they  go  downi  was  very  furprifing.   "  Their  coun- 


and  whiter  "  The  women,"  fays  M.  de  Dougatn* 
viUe,/^  have  featttrernot  lefs  agreeable  than  the 
genendityr  of*  Europeans,  and  a  fymmetry  of 'body 
andf  beauti^l  proportion  of  limbs»  which  might 
»\t  with  any  of.  them*  Some  ^nve  their  hair 
brown>  redv  or  ii)ix^,  in  rwhich'  they  are^xcep-' 
iioiM  to  all  the  natives  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  Ame- 
rica* who  havr  their  hair  black  univerially  ;  here« 
in  the  children  o^botb  foes,  it  is  generally  flaxeA. 
Th«  ftrongeft  expreffion  ia  painted  in  the  connte- 
nances  of  thefe  people;  their  walk  is  graccfiiU  and 
allthl^ir  motions  are  performed  with  great  vigour 
andeafe."  .         . 

{ifTi)  OTAffElTSe,  LAMQUAQB   OF  TItfi  PEG- 

f  bfi  OF.  Tbie  language  of .  thefe  iOanders  is  foft 
and  melodious ;  it  abounds  with  vowels,  add  the 
pronunciation  of  it  is  eafily  acquired;  but  it  was 
found  very  difficult  to  teach  the  natives  to  pro- 

t  iKiuoce  a  iingle  Englifb  word ;  but  Spaniih  and 
Italian  wprds  ending  in  a  yowel,  they  pronounced 
with  rht^  jrrcateft  eafe.  A  fufiicient  acquaintance 
h.»s  not  been  formed  with  it  to  determine  whether 
it  is  copious  or  not ;  but  it  is  totally  without  in- 

'  ^c-XiOn  either  of  nouns  or  .verbs.  Few  oi  the 
nouns  Vdvc  more  than  one  cafey  and  few  of  the 
verbs  Uxye  more  than  one  tenfe.  It  was  inipo1&- 
bW  to  teach  the  iflanders  to  pronounce  the  name 
of'their  gupfts.  They  jcaJled  Caoiain  Cook  Toot^ 
Mr  \iii±s\  the  fir  ft  lieutenant,  //<*/^  &b.  ^nd  thus 
the/  formed  names  for  almoft  every  man  in  the 
fl^«p.  .  "         -  .  - 

(13.)  OTAHCITrE,mrNRI1lS  AKnClJAKACTBR 

or  THE  PEOPLE  OF,  '  Thc  OMheiteaus  are  very 
ittduRrious,  and  f r lend! y. in  their  difpoGtions;  but 
Wke  aU  other  nations  not  fully  civilized,  tMr  paf* 
(ions  are  extremely  vioieiit,  and  .they  are  v<Ty  fic- 
kle. Tll'eir  pnipeiilTty  to  theft  is  very  great,  in- 
fomjffkn  tihki  M»  BougaiwriUe  iays^  ^*  evep  ip  Ev- 


tenances  (fays  Gapt.  Cook\  very  remarkably  ex- 
prefs  the  abundant  good  nature  which  they  pof- 
fefe,  and  are  entirely  free  i'rom  that  favage  kef  n- 
nefs  which  marks  nations  in  a  barbarous  it,itc. 
Their  peaceable  difpolition  is  evinced  from  the 
friendly  reception  all  ft  rangers  have  met  with  who 
have  viltted  them.  Inftead  of  oflTering  to  attack 
them  openly  or  clandeftinely,  as  has  been  the  cafp 
with  molt  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  feas,  t!iey 
have  never  appeared  in  the  fmalleft  degree  bofl^ilc, 
but  on  the  contrary,  like  the  moft  civilized  pco- 
-  pie,  have  courted  an  interconrfe  with  their  vifitors 
by  bartering,  which  is  the  only  medhim  that  u- 
nitbs  all  nations  in  a  fort  of  frienddiip." 

(l4.)OTAHBITBE,MAirUFaCTURESaNtlTOOLS 

OF.  The  principal  manufafture  among  thc  Ota- 
heiteans  is  their  cloth.  This  is  made  of  the  bark 
of  trees,  which  are  of  three  kinds,  viz.  the  Chi« 
nefe  mulberry  tree,  oraouta;  the  bread-fruit  tree, 
or  ooroo;  and  one  that  is  dcfcribed  by  Dr  Hawkef. 
worth  as  refembling  the  wild  fig  tree  of  thc  Weft 
Indies.  Of  all  thefe  the  paper  mulberry  affords 
the  beft  cloth;  what  is  made  from  that  beiug  both 
tintr,  foftcr,  whiter,  and  better  fuited  to  tabu  a 
colour;  the  ooroo  produces  doth  much  inferior  in 
contexture ;  and  the  laft  is  very  coaKei  in  colour 
refembling  the  darkeft  brown 'paper;  but  this  laft 
is  theonly  kind  that  withftands  water.  (SeeBaxx, 
J  3.)  They  like  wife  prepare  a  red  dye;  which  is 
niiyle  by  mixing  the  yellow  juice  of  a  fmall  fpe- 
cies  of  fip,  which  the  natives  call  matttf  with  tbe 
greeniJh  juice  of  a  fort  of  fern  of  bindweed*  or  of 
feveral  other- plants,  which  produce  a  bright  cnm- 
fon :  and  this  the  women  rub  with  their  hands,  if 
the  piece  is  to  be  uniformly  of  a  colour ;  or  they 
make  ufe  of  a  bamboo  reeil,  if  the  piece  is  to  be 
marked  or  fprinkltnl  into  different  patterni.  Mat- 
ting is  auothef  manufacture;    they  make  fiiKr 

T  mat* 
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the  bark  of  trees^  aad  tb£  iea«cgofv«>()faii^^«lU   throu^h'i  hangs  from  tht  fliouldentatheinld'leg' 

ed  twhurrou^.^c  the.  nvLtemU  which  they  jivork^  befpte  aifd«l>rhindr  another  pieee,  between  4  nld 

up.fo;:  thU  purpofe.  ...Tiieir  matting  ia  .(ppUed  tcv/  5  >^r  loB^  and  aboat  one  broadi^  tbey.wrap 

variou^.  ufe^;  the  qo9rier' kind  iaj  oasp^o^  for   roiHid^the.bodyj  this  cloth  is  made  likiepaper»of 

fleepi^/gl  pn  inithe'nighj^or.ittjfjg  ontHipu&l^.the 

day ;  tb^  liner  icrt  is  fAR^rerttid  in^o  gaNT^nts  in 

ra \iij  weather, ^  their  doth, . be^ng- (boo.  p^e^f ^ed 

by  wet.    'f  Hey  af e  vcry'ijbaxik'coas  \\k  iiii|ki«g  baf> 

kct  and  wlbkef-Wsork :  their  baikets  ar^of  a*  vaft 

number  pf^tfefent  oatUrns»  many  of  t^i|C|  exia^o 

ingly  ucat^  aodtba  ma^iftgith^^ai  ^jjffa^tffd  by 

bol'hj(excs.  .fntteadof,  heinp^  they  noake  rop^s 

and  lines'of  tf^  harJL  of  a  tree  ;  and  tbijhs  they  arjs 

provi^eci.  with  fiJtiit^-^^ )  .the^tibrea  of  the co- 

co:i  riut  furni(h  them  .with  t^reaflr/  w'ith  whjc& 

they  faften  tht;  different  parts  pf  tb§ir  icanoa^i  &e. 

The  bark,  of  a  nettle  which  grows  inftliW  j»euo- 

tauis,  called  orooA/a,  fuppUes  them  with  excellent 

fiihing-llnes,  capable  of  holding  aoy.  kind  of'fiih; 

and  their  hooks  are  made  of.  mother-of*p0arl»  to 

which  they. ill;  a  tuft  of  hairr* madf  to  refi^oable, 

Che  tail  of  a  6ih.    The  point,  is  turned  inwards. 

They  make.ailb  a  kind  ofieincof  a  cparfe  broad 

grafs^  the  blades  of.whichrare  like  6ags. '  Thefe 

they  twift  and  tieitogetber^^n  a  loofe^na;inner,  till 

the  net^  which  \%  about. as  wide  as  a  large  fac^t  is, 

from  60  to  86  fathomji.fpng*    Thw  tt»ey  .haul  iOj .       

fmooth  Hioai  water;  and  itjB  pwn  we^ht  keeB^^it^.^hing^eife.  The  mUnria^es  are  merely  fecularcon- 
fo  dofe  {o  fheeround  ,^jnit  f^arc^y  ^:fmg}e  fiij>  tradajt  but  nb  one.  hasia  right  to  perform  tattow- 
can  eicapcr  Tfiey  ma|^  harpooaaof  canei.and^'  ingfeacept  th&)pr{efts;'and  this  bring  a  cuftom 
point  them  with  hard  wood;  with  .which  tbey..9An  uniyerfaUy  adopted  by  .the  natives^  i^  nay  be  ftip«' 
ftrike  more  eff^dually  than  an  K^ropoancan  with,,  pofed.  that:  the  performing  it  is  a.  very  IncratiTe* 
one  headed  with  iroa«  Th^. tools  ufed  by  the  O-  em|xloymeat.  The  maies  in  general  undeiigo  a 
taheiteans  tor  all  their  purpofes .a;e>  an  adze  made-  kind  of  circomcifioBy  whiChjis  Itkewife  the  excla- 
ot  (tone  ;  a,cbirc)-  orrgouge  ipade  of  bone,rg«De^    five!  privilege  of  the  priefts  to  perform.  Bat  what 


thQ  tj^aceraied  fibres  of  the  inner  bark  fpreid  out 
and  bealc)!'  tegetber.  Their  ^omamemfs  are  fea- 
thersy  flowersi  piecea  of  (hell,  and  pearlff:;Hbe 
pe^rU  are  worn  cbieiiy^  by  the  wbmep.  'In  wet 
weather  they  wear  matting  of  cHfTerent  kinds^*  as 
their  cloth  will  not  bear  wetting.    : 

(i6«>  Otaheits£»  p^^ULATioir  or.  Capifata 
Cook  was  of  opinion,  that  the.num^rof  inbaM- 
tanM  pn.t^e  whole  iiland  amounted  to  zo4)0oo» 
inclndiag.woto^n  «and  children. 

C(94^*fi>^*^'"^''''^^  PlLlBSTHO0]>  OF*  Tfie' 
prieithood'feems  to  he  hereditary  in  one  family 
or  tribes  and  iS' faid  to  bemnnerooa.  Thefe 
priefka 'aroiprofc^fdly  the  nien  of  fcienee;  but 
the^i  kDAwJedge  ia  akogether  frivolous  and  ufelefiii  ^ 
for  it  cenfids  in  being convcf&nt  with  the. names 
of  Ihek  difieifeot  duvinities,  and  ficich  ablurd  tra* 
ditioas  as  have  bce»  handed  down  among  them 
from: one  generation » to  another.  The  cure  of 
theif 'bodies  is  comsaitted  tatheprkfts,  and  nnicb 
par^ie  is  ufed  in  thelf  attempts  to  recover  the 
fickft  though  theb  remedies  oortfiit  of  rrdicutouf 
cei^DVinies  and  enchantments  rather  thSav  any 


rally  the  bonexrf.a,  map's  arm  between  the  wrift 
and  elbow;  9  raip^of  .coral,  and  the  (kin  of  a 
fliog-ray ;  ,-alfo  f;piaj,apd  faodi  as.a£ffe  or  poliiii- 
or:  and  witn  the^  they  fell  timber,  cleaver  and 
polilh  tijrand^hew  Itone.  The  ftone  which  makes 
the  blade  of  theiv<ddzes  is  a  kind  of  baCiites,  of  a 
grey  or  bUcklih  .colour,  not  very  bard,  but  of 
conQderabletougha/^fs:  they  are.formed  of  dige- 
rent  ^t$%  fome  that  are  intended  .for  fellings 
wei^h  from  7  to  &  ib.;  others  for  carving  not. 
above  two  euoces.  With  fuch  tools  they  gene* 
rally  take  up  feveraldaysin  felling  a  tree;  but  af- 
ter it  is  down,  and  fpUt  into  planks»  they  fmooth 
them  very  dexteroudy  aad  ezpeditioiifly  with 
their  adz^,.  and  can  take  off  a  thin  coat  from  a 
whole  plank  without  mKTing  a  ftroke^  - 

(l5.)OTaiHEITBE,P£CULUaCQaTO|IS|DRE8S 
AND  ORNAMENTS  USED  IN*     The  meOOf  OOOfc* 

queace  on  tfaeiikind  wear  the  nails  of  tbeir  itngere 
long,  as  a  badge  of  diftindion.  The  woman  aU 
ways  cut  their  hair  (hort  round  their  heads.-  Both 
fexes  have  a  ciiftomof  itainlpg  their  bodies,  which 
they  call  tattow iMG ;  -bpthr^mt^rl  and  women 
have  the  bij^rpart  of  tjieir  thighs  and  loins 
marked  very  thick  with  black; lines- in  various 
forms;  thefe  marks  are  made  by  liriking  the'teeth 
of  an  inftrument  fomewhat  like  a  corabjuft  tbrc^ 
the  Ikin,  aod  rubbing  into  thepun^ursn  a-kiedof 
palle  made  of  foot  and  oil,  which  leaves  aji*tnde< 
lible  ftain.  B6th  fexes.  are  grAcefuUy  clothed^  in- 
a  white  cloth  made  of  the  bark  of  a  (hruU '  Their 
<!icrs  confiflsof  two  piecca  of  this  obtii^?  >  one  of 


moft  eftabliflies  the  credit  of  this  order  of  men  is 
their  (kill  in  agronomy  and  navigation* 

Ci4{.)Otaheitbe,  religion  of  the  pc«>lb 
oFi  As  to  their  notions  refpeding  the  origin  of 
the  wopld/inothingcan  be  moreridic^ilous.  They 
imagine  that  the  Supreme.  Deity,  befides  many 
female  defcendams,  has- one  fon  named  Tone; 
and  to  him  they  direct  their  woHhip,  though.they 
do  not  believe  that  the  good  or  bad  conduA  of 
mankind  on  earth  makes  them  more  or  lefs  accep- 
table to  him*  They  believe  the  exiftence  of  thefout 
after  death,  and  of  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  hap- 
pinefe  to  be  then  enjoyed;  but  they  feem  to  have  no 
coao^ption  of  a  ((ate  of  punifliment  hereafter.  The 
(hare  of  happinefs  they  imagine  every  individaal  • 
wi^  enjoy  in  this  future  (Ute,  will  be  adignedto 
him  according  to  the  rank  he  holds  on  earth.  We 
are  not  however  told,  wherein  they  fuppoie  the 
haacAnefs  of  this  future  (late  to  coon(t ;  but  it  it 
m^  probably  a  Mohammedan  paradife;  for  thefe' 
vohiptuanes  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  capable  of 
im9gtoin^.any  pleafure  independent  of  the  inter- 
courfef  of  the  fexes.  On  this  iflaad  was  feen^the 
figure  of  a  man  conflrufted  of  .ba(ket-'work,  rude- 
ly made,-  but  not  ill  defigned  y  it  was  fomething 
mote  tb^  feven  feet  high,  and  rather  tpo  bulky  in 
proportion  to  its  height.  This  wicker  ikele- 
ton  was  <fbnipletely  covered  with  feathers,  which 
were  white  where  the  (kin  was  to  appear,  and 
black  in  the  parts  which  it  is  thdr  ccrftom  to  paint 
or  ftain,  as  Well  as  upon  the  ttead,  which  was  de*. 
rigoed  to  reprc&nt  hair.    T)ie  image  was  called 
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IS^Ott&t ;  iC.'wat  a  repftfeptatkm  oF  Mmm9%  one  of 
their  Eatuai,  or  gods  of  the  fecood  clafst  and  waa 
iaid  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  kind  in  Otahettee* 
Thefe;  people  pray  at  fufi-rife  and  fun-iet.  They 
have  alfo  a  number  of  faperltitious  pradice8»  to 
conciliate  the  influence  of  evil  genii*  The  motais 
are  ufed  both  as  burying^  grounds  and  places  of 
worflupt  they  are  approached  with  the  moft 
wonderful  ezpreffiona  of  reverence  and  humility  \ 
and  this,  becaufe  they  there  worfliip  an  invifible 
being,  for  whom  they  entertain  the  moft  reverential 
refpedy  although  not  excited  by  the  hope  of  reWard 
or  the  dread  of  punifbment. 

(19.)  Otaheitss,  SAcaiFicBS  IN.  Captahi 
Cook,  who  had  fome  reafon  to  believe  thati 
among  the  religious  cuftoms  of  this  people, 
human  facrifices  were  fometimes  <^ered  up  to 
their  deities,  went  to  a  morat,  or  place  of  worfliip, 
accompanied  by  Captain  Furneaux,  having  with 
them  a  failor  who  fpoke  the  language  tolerably 
well,  and  feveral  of  the  natives.  In  the  morai 
was  a  tupapow,  a  kind  of  bier,  with^a  flied  erected 
over  it,  on  which  lay  a  corpfe  and  fome  provifions. 
Captain  Cook  then  aflced  if  the  plaintain  Were 
for  the  Eatua?  If  ihey  (acrificed  to  the  Eatua 
hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  &c.  ?  To  all  of  which  an 
intelligent  native  anfwered  in  the  affirmative.  He 
then  aflLcd  if  they  facriflced  men  to  the  Eatua  f 
tie  was  anfwered  taatoo  eno^  ^^  bad  men  they  did ; 
firft  beating  them  till  they  were  dead.'*  He  then 
alked  if  good  men  were  put  to  death  in  this 
manner?  His  anfwer  was  no.  Many  other  queftions 
wece  put  to  him ;  all  his  anfwers  to  which  (eemed 
to  confirm  the  idea,  that  men  for  certain  crimes 
were  condemned  to  be  facriflced  to  the  gods, 
provided  they  did  not  poflefs  any  property  which 
they  might  give  for  their  redemption.  It  feems 
to  reft  with  the  high-prieft  to  Angle  out  the  vi^ims 
for  facrifice ;  who,  when  the  people  are  afl*embled 
on  any  folemn  occafion,  retires  alone  into  the  houfe 
of  their  god,  and  ftays  there  for  fome  timet  when 
be  comes  out,  he  informs  the  aflembly  he  has  (een 
and  converfed  with  the  great  god,  and  that  he 
has  alked  for  a  human  £crifice ;  and  tells  them 
;he  has  defired  fuch  a  perfon,  naming  a  man 
prefent,  who  has  probably  rendered  himlelf  ob- 
noxious to  this  ghoftiy  father.  The  words  are  no 
fooner  gone  out  of  his  mouth,  than  the  devoted 
wretch  is  put  to  death ;  for  bis  guilt  cannot  be 
doubted,  after  the  oracle  has  pronounced  hit 
doom. 

(ao.)  Otahbitbe,  vessels,  boats,  canoes, 
&c,  OF.  Their  boats  or  canoes  are  of  three  different  ^ 
forts.  Some  are  made  out  of  a  fingle  ^ree,  and 
hold  from  two  to  fix  men.  Thefe  are  pnndpadly 
employed  in  fifliing  $  the  others  are  conftruAed  oif 
planks  very  dexteroufly  fewed  together;  they  are 
of  different  fizes,  and  will  hold  from  xo  to  40  men; 
they  generally  lafli  two  of  thde  together,  and  fet 
up  two  mafts  between  them ;  or  if  they  are  fingle, 
they  have  only  one  in  the  middle ;  and  in,  thefe 
veflels  they  will  Cail  hx  beyond  the  fight  of  land* 
The  third  fort  feems  to  be  principally  defigned  for 
pleafure.  Thefe  are  very  large,  but  have  no  lail ; 
and  in  fliape  refemble  the  gondolas  of  Venice. 
The  plank  of  which  thefe  vefieis  are  conftruded, 
is  made  by  fplitting  a  tree,  with  the  grain,  into  as 
many  thin  pieces  as  poffibk.    The  boards  are 
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brougliC  to  the  thickoefs  of  about  an  inch,  and  air 
afterwards  fitted  to  the  boat  with  the  feme  exad« 
nets  that  might  be  expeded  from  an  expert  joiner. 
To  faften  thefe  planks  together,-  holes  are  bored 
with  a  piece  of  bone,  fixed  into  a  fttck  for  that 
purpofe.  Thfongh  thefe  holes  a  kind  of  plaited 
cordage  it  pafl*ed|  fo  as  to  hold  the  planks  ftroogly 
together.  The  feams  are  caulked  with  dry  mfliea  ; 
and  the' whofe  outfide  of  the  veflel  is  painted  over 
with  a  kind  of  gummy  juice,  which  fuppUestbe 
place  of  pitch. 

{«!.)  OtAhbitbb,  weapons  of  wax  used  iv. 
Their  weapons  are  flings,  which  they  ufewith 
great  dexterity;  pikes  headed  with  the  ikins  of 
fting-rays,  and  clubs  of  about  fix  or  feven  feet 
long,  made  of  a  very  hard  wood.  Thus  armed,  they 
fight  with  great  obftinacy,  and  give  no  quarter  to 
man,  woman,  or  child,  who  happens  to  fiill  into 
their  hands  during  the  battle,  nor  for  fome  time 
afterwards^  ti^i  their  paffion  fubfides.  They  have 
likewife  bows  and  arrows;  but  the  arrows  are 
good  ibr  nothing  except  to  bring  down  a  bird, 
being  headed  only  with  ftooe,  and  none  of  them 
pointed,  They  have  targets  of  a  femlcircular 
form,  made  of  wicker-work,  and  plaited  ftrings  of 
the  cocoa-nut 'fibres,  covered  withslofly,  bluifli 
green  feathers  belonging  to  a  kind  of  pigeon,  and 
ornamented  with  many  fliarks  teeth,  arranged  in 
three  concentric  circles. 

OTAKOOTAIA,  an  ifland  in  the  S.  Pacific 
Ocean,  three  miles  in  circumference,  difcovered  by 
Captain  Cook,  in  1 7  77,  The  chief  trees  were  cocoa 
palms;  among  which  were  feen  cuckoos, curlews, 
herons,  and  great  numbers  of  noddies.  Loa.  xoi. 
37,  E.    Lat.  19.  51.  S.  • 

OTALGIA, the Eaa-ACH.  SeeMEDictiiE,Xvi. 

OTANES,  one  of  the  feven  Perfian  lords  who 
confpired  againft  the  ufurper  Smerdfs.  He  was 
promoted  by  Darius  over  the  coaft  of  Afia  Minor ; 
and  took  Byzantium.    See  Persia. 

OTCHAKOV,  a  ftrong  fortified  city  of  Rufiia, 
in  Ekaterinoflaf,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper^  on 
the  coaft  of  the  Black  Sea.  It  is  an  ancient  town, 
and  was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Mllefians,  who 
called  it  Olbia.  It  was  alfo  named  from  them 
Mikt9poiiSi  and  BbavsTHENEs  from  the  nver. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  Turks, 
who  kept  a  numerous  garrifon  in  it,  when  io  their 
pofTeflion ;  as  it  afforded  a  fefe  harbour  for  their 
ff alleys  againft  the  corfairs.  Btit  in  1737  it  was 
befieged  by  the  Ruflians,  undejr  Count  iMunich, 
who,  in  three  days,  took  it  by  afl*ault.  In  1738, 
however,  the  Ruffians  evacuated  it,  and  the  Turks 
retained  it  till  1789,  when  it  was  again  befieged  by 
a  numerous  body  of  Ruffians,  under  Prince  Po- 
temkin ;  who,  after  an  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  take 
it  by  ftorm  on  the  zft  Sept.  opened  trenches  for  a 
regular  fiege  on  the  5th.  The  Turks  defended  it 
with  the  utmoft  bravery  till  the  X7th  Dec.  when, 
after  a  moft  obftinate  conteft,  the  powder  maga- 
zine of  the  fort  was  blown  up  by  a  ihell,  and  the 
city  was  taken  by  ftorm ;  6coo  Turks  vrere  killed, 
and  3000  taken  prifoners;  while  the  lofsof  the 
Ruffians  waa  not  Icfs  than  4000.  Catherine  n. 
annexed  it  to  her  empire,  and  the  Ruffians  ftill 
retain  it.  It  appears  to  be  the  fame  with  Oczakovt; 
and  the  fads  above  quoted  ftiom  Mr  Cruttwell, 
appear  to  be  more  accurate  than  thofe  of  other 
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geognpherty  isfinted  under  that  article. 
zAKow.    It  18  aoo  miles  £.  of  Jaffi,  and  376 
NNE.  of  Conftantinople.    Loo.  50.  ao*  E.  of 
Ferro.    LstL  46. 44.  N. 

OTCHIHOTUN,  a  town  of  Afia,  150 rnOea 
NE.  of  Cafhgur.  Loo.  to%^  B«  of  Ferro.  Lat. 
40.  46.  N. 

OT£ A VANOO A»  a  large  fpaciout  harboar  and 
hay  of  the  Society  Iflands*  on  the  8W.  coaft  of 
Bolabola.    Lon.  151.  43.  W.    Lat.  16.  30.  S. 

OTELAimS,  or  Oatlands,  a  village  of  Surry, 
near  Wcybridge.  It  had  formerly  a  royal  palace, 
wherein  Henry  duke  of  Oloucefter,  3d  ton  to  king 
Charles  I.  was  bom ;  and  had  a  deer  park,  which 
in  the  civil  wars  was  bv  the  parliamentarians  lakl- 
open,  and  the  houfe,  demolifbed.  In  16^3  there 
was  a  brick  wall  remftning, '  which  enconpaiSKl 
ten  acr^s ;  bat  there  were  then  fmall  traces  of  the 
chief  pile,  befides  the  gardener's  lodge,  wherein 
was  the  Glk-worm  room  railed  by  king  James  Vb 
queen.  It  is  now  a  moft  magniicent  building, 
and  commands  a  moft  extenfive  profped.  In  the 
park  there  was  a  paddock,  where  Q.  Elizabeth 
ufed  to  (hoot  with  a  crofs-bow.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  his  R.  H.  the  Duke  of  York,  who  pur- 
chafed  it  for  439000I.  of  the  Duke  of  Newcaftle, 
in  1789. 

OXFORD,  a  town  of  England,  in  Kent,  on  the 
Darent,  at  th?  bottom  of  a  hill.  In  793  thew  was 
a  battle  at  this  place  between  the  two  Saxon  kings, 
Offa  of  Merda  and  Alrick  of  Kent,  who  was 
killed  by  Offa ;  and  another  in  zoi6,  wherein  the 
Danifh  king  Canute  was  routed  by  King  Edmund 
Iroofide.  Offa,  to  atone  for  the  blood  he  had 
filed  in  that  battle,  gave  this  place  to  Chrift- 
cbarcb',  Canterbury  (as  the  deed  fays),  m  fq/fua 
porcorwfh  "  for  feeding  the  archbiihop's  hogs;*' 
and  To  it  remained  in  the  archbiihop's  liberty,  till 
exchanged  with  King  Henry  VIII.  for  other  lands. 
There  was  a  chantry  foui^ded  at  the  Ryehoufe  in 
thia  pariib.  The  church  was  once  a  chapel  to 
Sboreham.  ' 

*  OTHER,  proa,  [othery  Saxon ;  atartf  French.] 
I.  ^ot  the  fame;  not  this;  different.  In  this 
fenfe  it  Teems  an  adjedive,  yet  in  the  plural,  when 
the  fubftantfye  is  fuppreiTed,  it  has  contrarily  to 
the  nature  of  adjeAives  a  plural  termination^  as» 
of  laA  week  tbrte  days  nnertfmrt  the  others  ra»iy. 
—Of  good  aftions  fome  are  better  than  taker  fome. 
Hooker.-^ 

Who  dares  receive  it  oAer  ?  Sbak.  King  legr. 
— ^The  difmayed  matrons  and  maidens,  lomc  in 
their  houles,  other  fome  in  the  churches,  with 
floods  of  tears  and  lamentable  cries,  poured  forth 
their  prayers  to  the  Almighty.  Knollej^--To  think, 
that  men  live  together  by  no  other  rules  but  that 
of  beafts,  where  the  ftrongeft  carries.  Locke,— JSio 
leafes  (hall  ever  be  made,  other  than  leafes  for  years 
not  exceeding  thiriy^>ne.  &wift.  a.  Not  I,  or  he, 
but  fome  one  elfe ;  in  this  fenfe  it  is  a  fubftantive^ 
and  has  a  genitive  and  pluraf.— 

I  Ihould  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands ; 

Defire  bis  jewels  and  this  other's  houfe,  SJbak. 
—Some  ethers  are  fo  regular  in  proceeding  accords 
ihg  to  art,  as  they  refpeA  not  the  condition  of  the 
patient.  Saeon. — ^The  confufion  arifes,  when  the 
one  wiy  put  their  fickle  into  the  otJlfer^s  harveft. 
i^^-fjr^— Never  be  idle,  whilft  otJlfcrj  are  in  want  of 
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Tlie  king  had  all  he  craved  or  could  compel. 
And  all  was  done— let  others  judge  how  well. 

DoMier. 
3*  Not  the  one,  not  this;  but  the  contrary. — ^There 
is  on  the  other  ftde,  that  odious  deformity  in  vice, 
that  it  never  offers  ttfeif  to  the  affedions  of  nDui- 
kind,  but  under  the  difguife  of  the  ^her»  South.  4« 
Correlative  to  eaeb*  In  lowlinefs  of  mind  let  each 
eftcem  ether  better  than  themfdves.  Phil.  ii.  3^ 

Scotland  and  thou  did  each  in  other  live.  Dryd, 

r.  Something  befides.-^The  learning  of  Latin 

being  nothing  but  the  leaniing  of  words,  join  as 

much  other  real  knowledge  with  it  as  yon^  can. 

Locke  on  Bduc,    6.  The  next.-- 

Thyair, 

Thou  ^her  gold^bc^ond .  brow>  ;ta  like  the  firft  $ 

A  third  is  like  the  former.    *       ^hak.  Macbeth* 

7.  The  third  paft.—  • 
Bind  my  hair  up  (  as  'twas  .yefterday ; 

No,  nor  the  t'  otktr  day. .  Ben  Jtrnfen* 

8.  It  if  foi|»etimes  put  elliptically  for  other  tbiagf 
fomethtng  differential  can  exped  no  other  from 
thofe  that  judge  by  (ingle  fights  aad  raih  meaiiires. 
Glanville, 

OTHERA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monMynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  fJaots. 
They  have  monopetalous  flowers  on  a  double  fruit, 
and  the  ftyle  bifid. 

*  OTHERGaTSs.  ad'o*  [other  and  gate^  for  way.} 
In  another  manner.-— If  fir  Toby  had  not  been  in 
drink,  he  would  have  tickled  you  otbergates  than 
he  did.  Shak,  « 

*  Othbrouise.  adv»  [other  9Xk^gt4fe»  This  is 
often  pronounced  and  fometimes  written  other-^ 
gve/s.]    Of  another  kind, 

*  OTHBRWHRas.  adv.  [other  zxi^mfhere^  In 
other  places.— As  Chrifiians  they  were  of  neceffity 
forced  otherwhere  to  affemble  themfelves.  Hooker. 

His  godlike  adts,  and  his  temputions  fierce^ 
And  former  fufferings,  otherwhere  are  found. 

.     MUtom. 

*  Ot HtKWHiLU.  adv'  [other  and  whiie.]  ^  M 
other  times. 

*  OthbrwisB.  adv.  [other  and  wife.]  1.  In  a 
different  manner.— The  fame  we  ought  to  embrace^ 
whether  we  have  received  it  by  writing  or  others 
wife,  /fotf^r.— They,  bping  therein  left  each  to 
their  own  choice,  may  either  do  as  others  do,  or 
elfe  otberwife^  without  any  breach  0^  duty  at  all. 
Hooker.'^'lMt  evidences  for  fuch  things  are  not  fo 
infallible,  but  that  there  is  a  poffibility  that  the 
things  may  be  otberwife*  f^ilkins^^WbsX  all  others 
ihould  pradiCe,  we  fliould  fcarce  know  to  pradife 
otherwife.  Spratt.'^ 

Thy  fiither  was  a  worthy  prince. 

And  merited,  alas  I  a  better  fate ; 

But  heaven  thought  otherwife.  Addijjm*s  Cdtoe^ 
a.  By  other  caufes. — Sir.  John  Nonris  failed  in  the 
attempts  of  Liibom,  and  returned  with  the  lofs^ 
by  ficknefsand  othnwi/e,  of  eight  thouland  men. 
Saie^h.  $.  In  other  refpeas.— The  beft  men 
otherwi/e  are  not  always  the  bell  In  regard  of 
fociety.  jFroo^r.-~-Men  feldom  confider  God  any 
otherwife  than  in  relation  to  themfelves.  Rogers. 

OTHIN.    See  Mythology,  §  41*  and  Odin. 

OTHNIEL,  the  third  Judge  of  Ifrael,  the  fpn  of 

Kenaz, 
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foiiftZ/4)F  tlie  tnbeof  Judah.'XSMflsltXBi;,  §  I,  3.) 
We  are  told  (Jofti.  xv.  17.  and  Judges  i;t  3.)  that 
Jiewas  Cdleb^s  youoger  brother/  But^if  Caleb 
Md  Otboiol'l^d  bM^brotfacM,  i^  kRtof  -could 
'iMlt  have  married  his  nfece  Achfaw  the  daughter  of 
Caleb.  The  fcrCpture  menttoine  Kcnk^  as  -fatheF 
.to:OthnieU  aad  Jephunaeh  e^^he  father  of  Caleb* 
It  is  therefore  fnppofed^  that  K^ae  and  Je|>hun- 
neh  were  brothers,  and  that  Othniel  snd  Caleb 
were  coufin-gennansy  and  in  tbtc^leivfe  to  he  bro- 
thers aoc6rdixi|e[lto  the  language  <tf  fcnptufe.  Thus 
AcKfah  bemgiiutlecoiul^outiD  iirrcfpeAof  Oth- 
niely  he  might  marry- her  cohfifteiltly  with  (he  let- 
ter of  the  law*  The  heroffm,  by  Which  .he  ob- 
tained Acfa£ih»  h  recor^Mih  jo(hua  zr.  ^6, 17  : 
and  the  ftill  greater  herotTm  %  which  he  detmr- 
ed  his  country  from  the  opprelfions  of  Chushan-* 
RiSHATHAiMy^  A.  M.  tf590,-M  tccof^ed  in  Judges 
iu.^ii.  «Whethep1ie  juaged  Ifrael  during  the  40 
years  of  peace  that  foUowed»4«<tti)cerMin. 

(x.)  OTHQy  a  tribune  of  the  people^  ^whq,  in 
Cieero^s  confulfhip,  made  a' regulation  to' permit 
the  >Iloman  knights  tit  pubiic  (^leQacies  td  ha/ve  the ' 
J4  fisft  rows  after  tbe^its  oP^he  fehsaors.  This 
w«fi  oppofied  wkfa  vinricoce  bj  fbtne,  but  Cfcero 
ably  defended  it. 

(4.)  Or  HO,  M.  S^llfKis,  the  8tH  -emperor  of 
Rome,  boni  A.  D.  32,  of  a  family 4efcendjed  from 
the  ancient  kings  of  Etruria*  He  n^s  among  the 
number  of  Nero's  favourites*  was  raifed  tq  the 
higheft  offices  of  the  ftate,  and  made  governor  of 
FatinoAta  by  the.'fhtereft  of  Seneca,  who  wtfhed  to 
remove  Jilm  from'  Rokne,  left  iNero's  love  for  Pop. 
pxa  (hould  prove  his  ruin.  After  Nero's  death, 
Otho  (Conciliated  the  favonrof  Oilba  the  new  em- 
peror; -but  when  Galba  r^fafed  to  adopt  him  as 
bis  fuc^eiTor,  he  procured  bis  afFaffinatiqiiy  and 
ina^  himfdlf  emperor.  He  was  acknowleclged  by 
the  fenate,  but  the  fudden  revoh  of  Vitelltus  in 
Germany  rendered  hfs  fituation  wty  precarious. 
Otho  obtained' 3  vidories,  but  in  a  general  engage- 
ment near  Brixdium  his  forces  vrere  defeatcti»  and 
lie  tabbed  himfelf  when  all  hopes  of  fuccefs  had 
vaqifbed*  m'the  3>th  year  of  his  age,  aftel*  a'.reign 
of  about  3  months.  The  laft  moments  o^Otho^s 
4ife  were  thofe  of  a  pbitofopher.  He  coMlbrted 
:fa}s  foldiers  who  lamented  his  fortune,  andexpreiJF- 
ed  his  cooeerft  for  their  fafety*  when  they  foikrited 
to  pay  bitn  the  laft  friendly  dSices  before  he  ftab« 
bed  Mmfelf ;  and  he  obferved,  that  it  was  hetttr 
that  one  tean  fhoald  die^  than  that  alt  Ihould  be 
involved  in.  ruin  on  account  of  his  obftmacy.  His 
nephew  was  much  affe^ed,  and  feared  the  anger 
of  the  conqueror ;  but  Otho  obferved,  that  Vitel- 
lius  woM,  be  kind  to  the  relations  of  Otho,  (ince, 
in  the  time  of  their  greatelt  enmity,  the  mother  of 
Vitellius  b^  received  every  friendly  treatment 
from  his  hands.  He  alfo  burnt  the  letters  whicb| 
by  UlUng  into  the  hands  of  VitfrlUus,  might  pro- 
voke his  refentmeiit  againfi  thofe^who  had  favour- 
ed the  caufe  of  an  unfortunate  ^general.  Thefe 
noble  and  humane  fentiments  in  a  m^i  who  was 
the  aflbciate  of  Nero's  fliameful  pleafures,  and 
who  had  Gained  his  band  in  the  blood  of  his  maf- 
ter^  have  appeared  furprifing,  and  have  palTed  for 
policy,  and  not  the  refult  of  a  virludns  and  bene- 
volent heart.  Hii  father  was  a  favourite  of  Clau- 
dius. 


iS-e.r/Orno^tl  n,  m,»and  IV,  ethperors  of 
Gerrtiany;  '^efQiRkANY;,  J  14,  x^;  and  Italy, 
f  18,  i9c*odid.         ^ 
•  (7.)  Otho  Venius.  •Steele Jius. 

OTHOWA^J,  the'firfl:<;xTfperor"of  tlje  Turks, 
from  wham^be-empire*h» fince tfeed  ftyled  the 
Ottoman  empire.    See  T^HfiKX*  .  ' 

OT*h6nNA,  in  botany ;  African  ^swort,  a 
genus  of  the  polygamia  necefiaria  order,  belong- 
ing to'  th^  fyngenefia  clafs  of  planU^  and  in  the 
natu!^!*  Method  rankitig  under  the  49th  order, 
Con^^ta*  The  receptacle  is  naked;  there  h 
'ahnoft  Ad|>appus;  the  calyx  is  roonophylloui, 
'  mtittifid;  khd  nearly  cylindrical.'  ' 

OTHRYADES,  one  of  the  300 'Spartans  who 
fought  Bgainft  300  Argives,  when  thofe  tjvo  na- 
tions ^fi>oted  thteir  refped^tve  rigjit  to  Thyreata- 
Two  Argives,  Alcinor  and  Cronius,  and  Othry- 
ades^'furvived  the  battle.  The  Aigivej  went  home 
to  carry  the  news  of  their  viftory ;  but  Otiiryades, 
who  had  been  reckoned  among  the  iramber  of  the 
Hain  on  account  of  his  woundls,  recovered  himfelf, 
and^  carried  fome  of  the  fpoils  of  which  he  had 
'ftrfppM  the  Argivep  into  the  camp  of  his  country- 
men; and  aflier  he'had  raifed  a  trophy,  and  bad 
written  with  his  own  blood  the  word  'mce  on  his 
Ihieldy  he  killed  himfelf,  unwilling  to  Airvive  the  | 
death-  of  his  countrymen. 

OTMrYS,  a  mountain,  or  chain  of  moootaics 
in  Theflaly ;  laid  to  have  been  the  refidence  of  the 
Centaurs.  Herodot.  vH,  lao.  ftrg.  Mn.  vii,  675. 

OTHUMA^  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Yemen.  So 
miles  NNE.  of  Mocha.  Lon.  43. 57^E.  Lst.  14* 
3«.  N.  ■ 

OTHOT  and  E?hialtes,  in.tbe  mythology, 
two  giants,  Yoni  of  Neptune  by  Iphimedia,  the 
wife  of  the  giant  Aloeus ;  who  educated,  them  as 
his  own,  whence  they  were  called  JtloeUes,  They 
grew  9  incites  every  month,  and  were  only  9  year» 
Old,  when  they  made  war  againft  the  gods ;  but 
were  flain  by  Apollo  and  Diana.  They  built  the 
town  of  Afera,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Helicon. 
OTIBAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada. 
OTIS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  graJIse.  There  Are  4  fpecies, 
princlpallT  diftinguiihed  by  their  colour.  One  of 
tneief 

•  Oris  TARDA,  the  bustard,  is  the  largeft  of 
the  Bmi(h')and  fowls;  the  male  at  a  medium 
weighing  35  lb. ;  there  are  inftances  of  fome  very 
x>W  ones  weighing  17:  The  breadth  9  feel;  the 
length  near  4.  Befides  the  (ize  and  diflference  of 
colour,  the  male  is  diftingniflied  from  the  female 
by  a  tuft  '6f  feathers  about  5  inches  long  on  each 
fide  of  the  lower  mandible.  Its  head  and  neck  are 
afh-co!6ured :  the  back  is  barred  tranfverfely  with 
black  and  bright  rtJft-colour;  the  greater  quiU- 
feathet^s  are  black :  'the  belly  white ;  the  tail  it 
marked  with  broad  red  and  black  bars,  aiul  coo- 
fifts  of  %o  feathers :  the  legs  are  duflcy.  See  Plat^ 
CCLXI.  The  female  is  about  half  the  fiaJe  of  the 
male :  the  crown  of  the  head  is  of  a  deep  orange, 
traverfed  with  black  lines  j  the  reft  of  the  head  it 
brown.  The  lower  part  of  the  fore  fide  of  the 
neck  is  afh-colowred  r  in  other  refpefts  it  referoWej. 
the  male,  only  the  colours  of  the  back  and  wings 
are  far  more  dull.  Thefe  birds  inhabit  moft  of  tfce 
open  countries  of  the  S.  and  £.  parts  of  EngL^^i 
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froni  llorfedhire,  u  fo  m  titt  Wolds  io  IfotlMn. 
^Thtf  are  fxoeedtng  {hy*  tod  difficult  to  be  (hot  ^ 
ron  very  fafty  and  when  oo  the  wing  can  fly^ 
tbonjrh  flowly»  many  miles  without  refting.  They 
take  flight  with  difficalty»  and  are  fometimes  ran 
down  with  grtyhounda.  Tbey  keep  near  their  old 
haunts,  feldom  wandering  above  lo  or  30  miles. 
Their  food  is  com  and  other  vegetables,  and  thofe 
large  earth  worms  that  appear  in  great  Quantities 
on  the  Downs  before  fun-riling  m  the  fummer. 
Thefe  are  replete  with  moifturr,  anfwer  the  pur- 
pofe  of  thmidt,  and  enable  them  to  live  long  with- 
out drinking,  on  thofe  esttenfive  and  dry  trads. 
llefides  this,  the  males  have  an  admirable  maga- 
zine for  their  fecnrity  againft  drought,  being  a 
pouch,  whofe  entrancfe  lies  immediately  under  the 
tongue,  and  which  is  capable  of  holding  near  7 
quarts  \  this  they  fill  with  water,  to  fapply  the 
hen  when  fittings  or  the  young  before  they  can  fly. 
Buftarda  lay  only  f  wo  eggs»  of  the  fize  of  thofe  of 
a  goofei  of  a  pude  olive  brown,  marked  with  fppu 
of  a  dark  colour  i  they  tfiake  no  neft,  only  finrape 
a  hole  in  the  ground.  In  autumn  they  arc  (in 
Wiklblre)  generally  found  in  large  turnip  fields 
near  the  Downs,  and  in  flocks  of  jo  or  more. 

OTLEY,  a  town  of  Eogknd,  in  the  W.  Riding 
of  Torkihire,  under  a  dilT  called  CtevtHf  on  the 
S.  fide  of  the  river  Wherfe«  The  adjacent  parts 
are  reckoned  the  moft  delightfiil  in  England*  Its 
chnrdi  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  has  leveral  an- 
dent  monuments*  The  adjacent  country  is  much 
improved,  and  from  the  Chevin  is  a  moft  baauti- 
ful  view  of  an  extcnfiveicope  ofundefcnbed  inan- 
irons.  This  manor  was  given  by  Athelftan  to  the 
fee  of  York,  whofe  archbiihop  had  a  palace  here, 
with  fevenil  extenfive  privileges.  It  has  a  free 
grammar  A:hool,  founded  by  Mr  Cave,  in  x6ii, 
called  PHnce  Henry's  Scifooi.  I1V1673,  it  fuffered 
much  by  an  inundation ;  which  carried  away  feve- 
ral  bridges,  mills,  &c.  as  well  as  much  corn,  &c. 
It  is  95  miles  W.  of  York,  and  ioa  NNW.  of 
London.  Lon.  i.  48.  W.  Lat.  ^3.  54.  N. 

OTMAR8CH,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Yflel»  and  late  prov.  of  Ovcr^ffel. 
rs  miles  N.  of  Odenseel. 

OTODINI,  Ottadiiii,  or  Ottodini,  a  na- 
fioo  of  ancient  Britons,  feated  on  thie  NE.  of  the 
Brigantes,  in  the  countries  now  called  Northum- 
berland, Merie,  and  the  Lothians*  As  the  Oto- 
dint  are  not  roemiooed  by  any  of  the  Roman  hif- 
torianSf  but  only  by  Ptolemy,  it  is  uncertain  whe- 
ther they  formed  a  diftind  independent  ftate,  or 
were  united  with  the  JBh-igantes.  They  were, 
howevef«  a  cooftderable  people,  and  poflefled  a 
long  trad  of  the  fea  coaft,  from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth.  Then*  name  is  derived  by  Bax- 
ter from  the  old  Britiih  words  Ot  0  dintUf  which 
ugntfy  a  tngh  and  rocky  Jhart  t  defcriptive  enough 
of  thehr  country.  They  were  probably  reduced 
by  Agricola  at  the  lame  time  with  their  more 
powerful  neighbours  the  Briganus^  but  as  they 
Uved  without  the  wall  of  SevSrus,  they  were,  like 
tae  reft  of  the  Mssatv,  engaged  in  frequent  revolts. 
In  the  moft  perfeA  ftate  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment in  thia  ifland,  the  country  of  the  Otodini 
made  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  called  Va- 
LBNTiA  \  which  comprehended  all  that  large 
traa  between  the  two  walls.    As  this  provhioe 
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waa  never  bug  togethfr  in  the  peaceable  poflUEe^9 
of  the  Romans^  tbey  had  but  few  ftations  in  t^e 
Country  of  the  Otodini^  except  thofe  on  the  lin- 
of  the  wall  of  Severus*  Various  opinions  are  en- 
teruined  among  the  learned  reelecting  the  real"  fie 
tuation  of  the  Otodini,  and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  their  country  was  in  England  or  in  Scot- 
land. The  celebrated  Drummond  of  Hathorrden 
contends  for  the  latter.  From  Dr  Henrv's  d^* 
fcription  above  quoted,-  it  appears  to  have  been  in 
part  of  both. 

OTOGAMIES,  a  nation  of  N.  American  In- 
dians, whorefide  in  the  f^rth-Weftem  Territory, 
between  the  MiflSfippi  and  the  lake  of  the  Woodi» 
Tbey  have  300  warriors; 

OTOO^CITB,  an  ifiand  in  the  %.  Pacific 
Ocean,  near  the  coaft  of  Otaheite. 

OTOQUE,  an  ifland  of  S.  America,  in  Pana^ 
ma  Bay.    Loo.  Si.  lo.  W.    Lat.  ^  yo.  N. 

OTOROWA,  a  town  of  Poland,  ui  Pofnania, 
i6milesW.  ofPol^q. 

OTOULINGOU,  a  town  of  Chineie  Tartaryi 
Lon.  136.  a.  £.  Ferra.    Lat.  ^3. 54.  N. 

(t.)  OTRANTO,  or  Terra  D'OraAMTO,  a 
provinix  of  Naples  \  bounded  on  the  N*  by  Ter* 
re  di  Bari  and  the  golph  of  Yenhre ;  on  the  £.  by 
the  fame  gulpb,  and  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  a  great 
bay  between  that  and  the  Bafilicata.  It  is  a  mono* 
tainous  country,  abounding  in  figs»  olives,  and  * 
wme.  It  is  often  vlfifeed  by  locufts  and  tarantu- 
las* and  by  Algerine  pirates,  who  carry  off  all  the 
people  they  cad  catch  into  flavery.  But  to  keep 
them  off,  there  are  many  forts  on  the  coafts. 
^  (a-)  OraANto,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro^ 
vince,  has  a  commodious  harbour,  aft  archfoiftiop't 
iee,  and  a  ftrong  citadeU  wheffc  the  arebbiflion  re^ 
fides.  Mr  S%rinbum  gives  this  account  of  it « 
<*  It  is  fmall,  ftands  on  a  bill,  and  contahis  only 
3000  inhabiuntSL  Its  little  harbour  is  not  fo  bad* 
but  it  rai|f;ht  induce  more  people  to  ftttle  here^  as 
np  port  on  the  coaft  lies  fo  conveniem  for  traiflSc 
with  Greece^  The  Adriatic  gulph  is  here  but  60 
miles  wide.  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  tower,  to 
get  a  fight  of  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  \  but 
a  vapour  hanging  over  the  feat  hid  them  from  my 
view ;  in  a  clear  morning,  their  fnowy  tops  are 
tery  vifible.  The  cathedral  is  Oothic,  and^  ac- 
cording to  the  Puglian  faftiion,  hai  its  fubterra^ 
neous  unanary.  The  columns  are  of  beautiful 
marble  and  granite  \  the  pavement,  a  rude  fpecies 
of  mofaic, .  commonly  called  &araunu^  Tbefe 
molaics  are  compoM  of  pieces  of  porpl^Tiyf 
ferpentine,  and  cubes  of  .gilt  glafs^— difpofed  m 
ftars,  circles,  or  chequers.  The  compartments 
of  the  ftalls  are  borciered  With  them  \  and  the 
fmall  twifted  columns  which  iiipport  the  pulpit 
and  canopies  aire  ornamented  with  a  fpiivl  ftripe 
of  the  iame  work.  Otranto  was  a  Roman  colonv» 
as  is  certified  by  an  inicription,  almoft  the  oaly 
monument  of  antiquity  left  there.  In  the  xoth 
century  it  was  nude  an  archbiBiop's  fee.  In 
ff40o,  Laurence  de  Medicisi  to  deliver  himfeif 
from  the  attacks  of  the  kine  of  Naples,  perfuad- 
ed  Mahomet  IL  to  invade  the  realm ;  and  Otran* 
to  was  the  unfortunate  pla9e  where  the  Tuiks 
landed.  It  was  invefted,  ftormed,  and  pillagedy 
Its  prelate  was  (lain  at  the  door  of  hit)  church : 
800  principal  citizens  dragged  out  of  Che  gates 
Aaaa         ^p.p.ai      "^ 
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md  butchered;  their  bodies  left  t ft  months  un- 
buried,  till  the  duk«  of  Calabria  ^retook  the  city, 
and  cotpmttted  them  tt>  hallowed  earth."    It  lies     . 
57  miles  S£.  of  Brindifi ;  94  of  Bari,.and  206  £. 
of  Niples.    Lon.  18.  35.  K.  Lat.  40.  ao-  N. 
.     OTRAU,  a  town  of  MorJivia*  in  Prerau. 

OTIilCOLl/a  fmall  town  of  Italy,  in  the  ec 
clcQafticat  ftate,  and  in  the  dachy  of  Spoleto,  on  a 
rifitigr  groand  on  the  frontiers  of  the  patrin^ony  of 
St  Peter.  From  this  town  is  feen  a  fine  plain,  and 
fome  of  the  windings  of  the  Tiber.     The  ruins 


)  o    T   T 

.  Would  you  prefame  a  num'roas  finny  race  J 

Let  your  fieffcedogsthc  ravenous oZ/^cbafe.  Gc^, 
.  (1.)  Otter,  in  zoology-  SccMustela,N"ii. 
—18. 

(:;.)  Otter,  in  geography,  an  iflaod  near  the 
coaft  of  Nor  way)  in  Romfdale  Bay. 

(4.)  Otter,  a  riyer  of  England,  which  runs  in- 
to the  iei,  5  m.  E.  of  Exmouth,  in  Devonibire. 

is>)  Otter  Crif.r,  a  large  river  of  Vermont, 
called  by  the  French  Lotris,  which  rifes  in  Brom- 
ley,  Bennington  county  3  and  after  running  about 


fcattered  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain,  defcendirg  .^90  miles  through  Kntland  and  Addifon  coaniies. 


from  Otrlcoli,  are  thought  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  Ocriculum;  they  confift  of  frag- 
nents  of  columns,  cornices,  and  other  pieces  of 
ifmrSle^'  Inthe  middle  of  the  greatftreet  of  O- 
tricQii,  there  is  a  marble  pedeftal  with  an  incrip- 
tton,  fhowing  they  had  eredtcd  a  ftatue  to  Julia 
Lucilla,  who  had  built  public  baths  at  OtricoH  at 
ker  own  expence.  Near  this  town  ilie  French,  un- 
der Gen.  McDonald,  defeated  a  party  of  the  Auf- 
trians  underGen.Mack,oa  tbea6th  Nov.  1798.  It  is 
3a  miles  N.  of  Rome.  Lon.  la.  23.  £-•  Lat.  4a.  26.  N. 
OTSEGO,  a  county,  lake,  and  town  of  New 
York,  bouivied  N.  by  Oneida  county ;  N£.  by 
iClontgomery  ;  £.  by  Schoharie ;  S.  by  Uifter,'aiid 
W.  by  Tyoga^  counties.  It  contains  9  town- 
•ihips,  and.  ;^bout  3600  4tizen8.  Sugar,  made 
from  the  maple  tree,  ia  the  chief  manufa^ure. 
In  X79'i,  300  cbefts,  of  400  lb.  each,  were  export- 
ed. Cooperftown  is  the  capital. 
.  OTTA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadtira, 
a4  miles  NN£.  of  Li(bon. 
OTTACANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora. 
OTTADINL  See  Otodini. 
OTTATI,  a  toHvn  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citra;  lo- miles  SW.  of  Cangiano. 

OTTAVO,  a  towti  of  Naples,  in  Bari;  ix 
inile«SSfi.^f  Monopoli. . 
OTTAWA,  a  river  in  the  S.  of  Bohemia. 
OTTAWAS,  two  nations  of  North  American 
Indians;  both  in  the  North  Weftem  Territory: 
Tiz.  I.  a  tribe  who  reftde  on  the  banks  of  Lake 
Huron,  near  Suiganam  bay,  and  have  150  warri- 
ors;  ft.  a  tribe  who  refide  near  Detroit,  and  have 
about  500  warriors ;  3.  a  river  in  Canada. 

(i.)  OTT^NDORF,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in 

Lauenburg,  on  the  Meden;  24  miles  N.  of  Stade. 

(a,  3.)  Ottbndorf,  %  towns;  x,  in  Bohemia, 

a  miles  SB.  of  Branau :  a.  in  Auftria,  4  miles  SW. 

of  Bbrnfpmnn. 

•  OTTENORUN,  a  town  of  Upper  Saxony,  in 
Vogtiand ;  6  miles  SW.  of  Odfnitz. 

OTTENSHEIM,  a  town  of  Auftria,  on  the 
•Banube ;  5  miles  NW.  of  Lmtz. 

(i.)  ♦  OTTER,  n./.  [cttr,  Saxon  ;  iutra.]  An 
*  amphibious  animal  that  preys  upon  fi(h. — The 
tdes  of  the  otter's  hinder  feet,  for  the  better 
/wimming,  are  joined  together  with  a  membrane, 
•as  in  the  beaver ;  from  which  be  differs  pmcipally 
in  biA  teeth,  which  are  canine ;  and  his  tail,  which 
is  feline*^  Or  a  long  taper:  fo  that  he  oiay  not  be 
untitly  called  putoreus  afuaticutf  or  the  water  pole-' 
ca>.  He  m^kes  himfelf  burrows  on  the  water- 
fide,  as'^  beaver;  is  fometimes  tamed  and  taught, 
by  nimbly  furrounding  the  fiibes,  to  drive  them  in- 
to the  net.  Grew. — At  the  lower  end  of  the  ball 
!t  a^iarge  9iter'^  ilun  Huffed  with  bay»  44difiti^-^ 


&€.  fails  into  I-ake  Chsmplain  at  terriiburg.  It 
ha?!  large  cntaradls  at  Rutland,  Pittsford.  Middle- 
bury  and  Vergennes.  VelFels  of  any  burden  may 
fail  up  to  Vergennes, 

(6.)  Otter  of  Rosfs.    See  Roses,  N'  19. 

OTTERBERG,  a  town  of  Francein  the  dep. 
of  Mont  Tonnere,  and  late  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine ;  5  mileA  N.  of  Kay  ferflau tern. 

OTTERBURN,  a  town  of  NorthomberUnd, 
near  EUefdon.  It  was  the  Bold  of  battle  between 
the  Engliih  and  ScoU  in  1388,  wherein  Henry 
Percy,  called  Hotffurt  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
Douglafa  the  Scotch  general  was  killed.  On  this 
battle  was  founded  the  delightful  old  ballad  of 
Chevy- cbaft  i  the  village  being  fituated4>y  the  ri- 
ver Rhead,  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Cheviot  hilk 
The  entrenchments  are  ftiil  vifible;  andanuoobcr 
of  tumuli  fcattered  over  the  adjacent  ground 
mark  the  flaughter  made  there.  It  lies  ai  miles 
from  Morpeth. 

OTTJi  ROEN,  a  river  of  Norway.    Stf  Koa- 

WAY,  $  15. 

or TEHSBERG,  \  %  towns  of  Saxony, in  Bre- 

OTTERSEE,  J  men  ;  the  former  34  milw 
S«of  Slade  and  16  £. of  Bremen;  the  latter  % 
miles  from  it. 

QTTERY,  St  Mary's,  a  market  town  b  D«. 
vonfliire,  159  miles  W.  of  London^  aod  10  miles 
.£.  qC  Exeter.  Its  market  is  on  Tuefday,  aod  it 
h;is  two  fairs.  The  church  is.  very  ancient,  aod 
refembles  a  cathedral.  A  very  extenfive  woollen 
manufadory  is  eftabUlbed  here  by  Sir  Geo.  Yonge 
and  Sir  John  Duntze,  Barts.  It  derived  its  name, 
from  the  Otter,  and  that  from  the  otters  formerly 
found  in  it.  This  town  was  given  by  king  £d- 
virard  the  ConfefTor  to  the  church  of  St  M'try  at 
Rouen  in  Normandy;  but  was  afterwanls  bought 
by  Grandifon  Bp.  of  Exeter ;  who  made  of  it  a 
quarter  college  in  10  Edward  III.  and  therein  pla- 
ced fecular  priefts,  with  other  miniftcrt,to  whom 
he  gave  the  whole- manor,  parilh,  tythes,  Bnes, 
fpiritual  profitp,  &o.  w^icb  amounted  to  L,  301^ 
fts.  «od.  yearly.  ^ 

OTTMUCHAN,  a  town  of  Silefia»  in  NeifTe. 

OTTO.    See.OTHO. 

OTTOB£UR£N,  a  town  and  abbey  of  Sq.v 
bta,  ft5  miles  SS£«  of  Ulm,  and  39  SW.  of  AugC- 
burg. 

OTTOBONI,  Peter,  was  bom  in  i6fto;  enter* 
ed  into  orders,  and  was  made  a  cardinal  in  1651; 
and  at  lad  eleded  pope  in  1689,  '^^^^  ^^  aflumtd 
the  name  of  Alexander  VIIl.  He  died  Augoft 
31. 1691.    See  Alexander  VIII. 

OTTODWL    SeeOroDim. 

OTTOK,  a  town  of  Croatia^  aS^  miles  SW.  of 
CarUUdt. 

^.  .        OTTO-   I 
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OTTOMAN  Porte,  a  title  given  by  Euro- 
peans to  the  Grand  Signior,  or  the  TurkiOi  em< 


appears*  by  fotne  of  bU  verfeg^  to  have  beeiKa 
zealous  royalift ;  and  had  what  was  In  t.hofe  tiroes. 


peror ;  -from  Othoman;  the  firft  eniperor  of  the    the  common  reward  of  loyalty ;  be  lived  and  died 


Turks.  It  is  alfo  ufcd  metaphorically  for  the 
Turkifii  power,  and  often  fimply  the  Porte  by 
way  or  emphafis. 

OTTONA,  a  town  of  Naples  on  the  Adriatic, 
43  miles  £.  of  Aquiieia.  Lon.  14.  50^  £•  Lat.  42. 
a«.  N. . 

OTTONE,  a  town  of  Italy,  ax  miles  N£.  of 
Genoa* 

OTTOSCHAZ.    SeeARUCiA. 

OTTWEILER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Mont?  Tonnere,  and  late  duchy  of  Naifau 
SaarDruck}  13  miles  N.  of  Saarbruck  and  40  SE.i 
of  Treves. 

OTUBUE,  an  ilTand  in  the  S.  Pacific  Ocean 
near  Bolabola. 

OTUMPA,  a  town  of  St  Jago  del  Eftero,  wbertf 
native  iron  is  found.    See  Iron,  §  I,  S. 

OTURA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Grenada. 

OTWAY,  Thomas,  an  eminent  tragic  poet, 
the  fon  of  Mr  Humphry  Otway,  redor  of  Wol- 
beding  in  Suflex;  was  bom  at  Trottin  in  that 
county  on  the  3d  March  165  x.  He  was  educated 
at  Oxford ;  but  went  to  London,  where  he  com- 
menced player,  with  mdifferent  fuccefs.  How* 
ever,  the  fpri*ehtliners  of  his  converfation  gained 
bim  the  favour  of  Charles  Fitz- Charles  earl  of  Ply- 
mouth, who  procured  him  a  cornet's  commiflion 
in  one  of  the  regiments  fent  into  Flanders;  but 
be  returned  in  very  neceilitous  circumftances,  and 
applied  himfelf  again  to  writing  for  the  ftage.  In 
comedy  he  has  been  deemed  too^  licentious ; 
which,,  however,  was  no  great  ohje^ion  to  his 
pieces  in  the  profligate  days^of  Charles  II.  But, 
in  tragedy,  few  Englifh  poets  have  ever  equalled 
him  ;  and  perhaps  none  ever  excelled  Inm  in 
touching  the  tender  paflions.  There  is  generally 
Xbmething  familiar  and  domeflic  inlhe  iabte  of 
his  tragedies,  and  there  is  amazing  energy  in  his 
expreflion.^The  heart  that  doth  not  melt  at  the 
diftreffesof  his  Orphan  muft  be  hard  indeed !  But 
though  Otway  puiTeiTed  in  fo  eminent  a  d^ree 
the  rare  talent  of  writing  to  the  heart,  yet  he  was 
not  always  fuccefsful  in  his  dramatic  compofitions. 
Dr  Johnfon  gives  this  account  of  bis  death :  *'  He 
died  in  a  manner  which  I  am  unwilling  to  n^.^n- 
tion.  Haying  been  compelled  by  his  ncceflities 
to  contrail  debts,  and  hunted,  as  is  iuppufed,  by 
terriers  of  the  law,  he  retired  to  a  public-houfeon 
Tower-bill,  where  he  died  of  want ;  or,  as  it  is 
related  by  one  of  hi S' biographers,  by  fwallowing, 
after  a  lon|;  faft,  a  piece  of  bread  which  charity 
had  fupplied.  He  went  out,  as  is  reported,  a^ 
moft  naked,  in  the  rage  of  hunger,  and*finding  a 
gentleman  in  a  neighbouring  colfce-houfe,  aiked 
bim  for  a  ihilling.  The  gentleman  gavd  bim  a 
guinea ;  and  Otway  going  away  bought  a  roll, 
and  was  choaked  vviih  the  firft  mouthful.  All 
this,  I  hope,  is  not  true ;  but  that  indigence,  and  its 
concomitants  forrow  and  defpondcncy,  brought 
him  to  the  grave,  has  never  been  denied."  I'he 
Dodor  adds,  that  **  Otway  had  not  much  culti- 
vated verfificatio'n,  nor  much  replenifhed  his  mind 
with  general  knowledge.  His  principal  power 
was  in  moving  the  paflions,  to  which  Dryden  in 
his  latter  years  lelt  an  illuftrious  teHimony.    lie 


negledted/'-^His  dranuitic  writings  are  9  in  num-' 
ber;  the  moft  admired  are.  The  Orphan  and  Feniee 
Preje^ved.  He  alfo  made  fome  tranllations,  and 
wrote  feveral  mifcellaneous  poems.  His  whole 
works  are  printed  in  two  pocket  volumes.  He 
wrote  four  ads  of  a  play,  which  are  loft. 

OVAGIK,  a  town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia.  ' 

OUAIS,  a  river  and  bay  of  Cape  Breton,  in  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence. 

(i.)  *  pVAL.  adj,  [trvaU  Fr.  evum^  Lat.  an  e^%*\ 
Oblong ;  refembling  the  longitudinal  fedtion  of  an 
egg.-^The  mouth  is  low  and  narrow,  but,  after 
having  entered  pretty  far  in  the  grotto,  opens  it- 
felf  on  both  fides  in  an  oval  figure  of  100  yards. 
AddifoHi-^ 

Mercarius,  neareft  to  the  central  fun. 

Does  in  an  01;^/ orbit,  circling  run.    Blaekmorcm 

(a.)  *  Oval.  »./.  An  oval  is  that  which  has 
the  Ifaape  of  an  egg.  Wattu 

(3.)  Oval  is  an  oblong  curvilinear  figure,  other- 
wife  called  elii^*  (Siee  Ellipsis.)  However, 
the  proper  oval,  or  egg  fliape,  differs  confiderably 
from  that  of  the  ellipns,  bemgan  irregulir  Bgure, 
nanower  at  one  end  than  at  another:  whereas 
the  ellipfis,  or  mathematical  oval,  is  equally  broad 
at  each  end :  though  it  muft  be  owned,  thefe  two 
are  t:ommonly  confounded  together ;  even  geo* 
metricians  calling  the  oval  ^faJfe  elUpJh, 

OUALO,  or  Ho  UAL,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  coaft  of  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  96  miles  long,  fsom  £.  to  W.  and  1^  broad 
from  N.  to  S.  The  foil  is  rich,  producing  great 
quantities  of  maize,  rice,  legumes,  indigo,  cotton* 
tobacco,  and  palm  trees;  the  meadow's  feed  nulne- 
rous  herds  of  cattle;  and  game  and  wild  fowls 
arc  plentiful  and  very  various.  The  petty  mo- 
narch of  this  territory  aflumes  the  title  of  emperor. 

(i.)  OUAN,  a  town  of  China,  in  Quang-tong« 

(2.)  OuAN,  a  town  of  Corea,  53  ipiles  SW.  of 
Koang. 

OUANAMINTHE,  a  town  of  Hifpaniola,  on 
the  N.  coaft,  4^  miles  W.of  Diaxabon. 

OUANNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  <Sf 
Yonne,  9  miles  SW.  of  Auxerrc,  and  xa  I^.  of 
Clamecy. 

OUAN-NGAN, )  a  towns  of  China,  in  Kiang- 

OUAN-NIEN,  S^\\  the  former  38  miles  N, 
of  Kan-tcbeou :  the  latter  ao  miles  S£.  of  Yao- 
tcheou. 

OUAQUAPHENOGAW,  a  large  lake  of  Gcor- 
gia,  between  the  Flint  and  the  Oakmulgee.  It  is 
300  miles  in  circumference,  baa  feveral  ifiands, 
and  in  wet  feafons,  apipears  like  an  inland  fea. 

OVAR,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Hungary ;  xj6  miles 
WNW.ofRofenburg. 

OUARDAN,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  (be  banks 
of  the  Nile;  %$  miles  NW.  of  Cairo. 

OVAIUA.    See  Anatomy,  Indix. 

*  OVARIOUS.  adj.  [from  ovum.^  Confifting 
of  eggs. — 

He,  to  the  rocks 
Dire  clinging,  gathers  bi«  ovarhtu  food.  Thomfi,  ^ 
OVARIUM,  in  botany,  the  germen  or  feed- 
bud,  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  future  feed. 
Sec  Botany,  Gloffltry^ 

Aaaaa    r^^    OUAR- 
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OUAHYILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
Af  the  Eure  and  Lofre,  and  diftridt  of  Janville  i 
^o|rmilet  NNW.  of  Janvtile,  and  12  SB.  of  Char- 
tres.  From  this  town  the  celebrated  Brissot 
took  ht8  title ;  and  bis  fondnefs  for  Bngtand  and 
J^ngHjB  J[Jhefty\ed  bina  to  alter  the  orthoer?phy, 
by  fubftltuting  the  Ang|p-6a3Con  letter  W,  &  letter 
which  is  not  in  the  French  alphabet)  for  the  FTsencb 
diphthong  OU,  ind  ftiling  himfdf  J>^  ffarvilU, 


o   u   D 


(l.)  *  OVARY.  «./•  Zovaire^  Fr.  ovarium^ 
Latin.]  The  part  of  the  body  in  which  ioipreg- 
nation  is  performed^— The  ovary f  or  part  where 
the  white  involveth  it»  is  in  the  fecond  region  of 
the  matrix.  Brown. 

(1.)  OVAR¥.     See  ANATOMY,  {  311. 

0UA«10T0  Mountains,  mountainl  in  N. 
Carolina  and  Virgioia,  NW.  of  the  Laurel  moun- 
iaiis. 

(i.)  *  OVATION.  «./  ^ovation^  Pr.  ovaiioi 
Latin.]  A  lefler  tHamph  amouK  the  Romans,  al- 
lowed to  tbofe  commanders  who  had  won  a  vic- 
tory without  much  bloodfhed»  or  defeated  fome 
lefs  formidable  enemy.  Did, 

{».)  The  ORATION  generaUy  began  at  the  Al- 
banian mopntainy  whence  the  general  with  his  re- 
tinue made  his  entry  into  the  city  on  foot,  with 
many  flutes  or  pipes  foundingr  in  concert  as  he  paf- 
fed  along,  and  wearing  a  garland  of  myrtle  as  a 
token  of  peace.  The  term  ovatiortf  according  to 
flervius,  Js4«rived  from  (w;/j,  ajheep;  bccaufe  on 
this  occaiion  the  conaneror  facrificed  a  (beep,  as 
In  triumph  he  facrificed  a  bull.  The  fenate, 
knights,  and  principal  plebeians,  aflifted  at  the 
procefTion ;  which  concluded  at  the  CApiiol,  where 
rams  were  facrificed  to  Jupiter.  The  firft  ova- 
riOQ  was  granted  to  Publtus  PoilhumjiiK  the  con- 
111!,  for  his  vi^ory  over  the  Sabines  A.  U.  C.  253. 

»  OUBAT.   \  n.f.  Xrrucapilofay  Lat.]  A  fort  of 

♦  OUBUST.  5  caterpillar  5  an  rnfccl.  /)/5. 

OUCARRA»  2  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Myforc, 
5  miles  S.  of  Sattimanglum. 

OUCENTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora. 

(1.)  •  OUCH.  «. /:  An  ornament  of  gold  or 
jewels.— Oiffibr/  or  Ipangs,  as  thee  are  of  no  great 
coll,  fo  they  are  of  moft  glory.  Bacon. 

(1.)  ♦  Ouch  of  a  boar.  The  blow  given  by  a 
boar's  tuflc.  Ainfiuortb. 

OUCHANG»a  town  of  China,  in  Se-tchuen. 

OUCHE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  icto 
l(he  Saone,  4  miles  below  Dijon. 

OUCHTERARDER,')andan  fimilar  names; 

OUCHTERGAVEN,>-lec    Auchtkrarder, 

OUCHTERTOUL,   JAuchtergavem,  &c. 

OUDAL9  a  town  of  Norway,  in  Aggermus. 

(i.)OUDE,  »  province  of  Indoftan  Proper,  on 
Iboth  fides  of  the  Ganges;  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
mountains  which  feparate  it  from  Thibet ;  E.  by 
Bahar;  S.  by  Allahabad;  and  W.  by  Agra.  Its 
length,  according  to  Major  Rennel,  is  360  mi!es 
tVom  E.  to  W.  and  its  breadth  from  150  to  j8o. 
/t  is  one  continued  plain,  being  a  continuation  of 
«  that  fxtenfive  ievd  valley  through  which  the 
Ganges  and  its  branches  run.  It  is  the  central 
part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  the  PkAsn.  It 
as  fubjt?d  to  a  Nabob,  who  is  in  alliance  with 
the  Britifh  j  and  a  brigade  of  the  Bengal  army  is 
2t«4j  nied  on  his  weftern  frontier,  to  cover  Ben- 
gal, as  well  ^  Qude,  and  keep  the  ireftcni  ftates 


in  awe.  The  ex'penfe  is  paid  by  tbe  Kabob,  mi 
an  annual  fubfidy  of  4io,oool.  Luckow  is  the 
capital. 

(i.)  OuDt,  an  ancient  city  in  the  above  province 
to  which  it  gave  name,  on  the  Ganges,  near  Fyxa- 
bad*  It  was  anciently  the  firft  imperial  city  in 
Hindoftan ;  and  was  built  by  the  Iiidi4fi  bero  J&i- 
Jhtn.  In  Col.  Dow's  tranQation  of  Feritlha's  hif- 
tory,  it  is  mentioned  as  the  capital  of  a  great 
kingdom,  1100  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera :  and 
it  Is  as  ofteh  mentioned  in  the  MabaUret^  (a  fj. 
mous  Indian  i#ork  in  the  Shanfcrit  langn^igtr,)  un- 
der the  name  of  Adjudiah,  But  no  traces  of  its 
former  magnificence  are  left ;  being  now  almoft 
deferted,  except  that  it  is  fttli  vifited  by  piignms 
from  all  parts  of  India,  as  a  place  of  fandity. 

(3.^  OuDB,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Argylelhire^ 
which  rifes  in  Loch  Tralig,  in  Lorn,  and  falls  in« 
to  Ix)ch  Melfort  in  Kilninver. 

OUDENARD^  a  rich  and  ftrong  town  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Scheldt,  and  ci- 
devant  province  of  Auftriao  Flanders.  It  is  a  large 
well  fortified  town,  having  a  very  coofiderable 
fort  in  the  middle  of  it,  fitnated  on  the  Scheldt, 
which  divides  it  into  two  parts.  It  is  almoft  en- 
coinpafled  bv  meadows,  only  there  is  a  hill  which 
commands  it  on  the  8.  fide.    Tbe  buildings  are 

firetty  good,  and  the  ftreets  wide  and  bandfome. 
n  the  market  place  rs  a  beautiful  town-houfe, 
and  a  fine  large  fountain.  There  are  feveral  good 
churches  and  monafteries.  The  town  has  a  flou- 
riniing  trade  in  fine  linen  and  tapeftry.  The 
Fi*ench  laid  fiege  to  it  in  170S,  which  brought  on 
an  obflinate  engagement,  wherein  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  allies  under  the  D.  of  Marlborough, 
with  the  loft}  of  3000  men  killed,  and  7000  pri- 
foners.  (See  England,  J  75.)  It  was  belicgcd 
by  the  French  a^ain  in  1744,  and  taken  in  a  few 
days;  but  rcftored  at  the  general  p^ce,  in  1748. 
It  was  furrcndercd  to  the  French  republicaDs, 
with  14  pieces  of  cannon,  bcfidcs  magazioet  aod 
Ammunition,  on  the  3d  July  1794*  It  is  it  miles 
S.  of  Ghent,  15  NE.  of  Toumay,  and  17  W.  of 
BrufTcls.    Lon.  3.  49.  E.  Lat.  50.  51.  N. 

OUDENBERG,  or  J  a  town  of  Francr,  in  the 

OUDENBURG,  5  dep.  of  the  Lys,  and  laie 
province  of  Auftrian  Flanders,  S  miles  5E.  of  Of- 
tend,  and  10  W.  of  Bruges.  Lon.  3.  o«  £.  Lat, 
^1.  9.  N. 

OUDENBUSCH,  or  Oudenbosch,  a  town  of 
HolUnd,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Dommel  and  Scheldt, 
and  ci-devant  province  of  Dutch  Brabant,  10  miiet 
W.  of  Breda. 

OUDERKERCK,  a  town  of  Holland,  in  tbe 
dep.  of  Amftel,  and  late  province  of  $•  Holland, 
6  miles  S.  of  Amfterdam. 

OUDEWATER,  a  town  of  HoHand,  ra  the 
department  of  Delft,  on  the  Little  Yflel,  10  miles 
SW.  of  Utrecht,  and  »o  S.  of  Amfterdam.  It 
11^4,  it  received  the  privileges  of  a  city:  but 
in  1575,  it  was  ftormed,  pillaged,  and  burnt,  by 
the  Spaniards.  Among  the  many  who  were 
murdered  on  this  occafion,  were  the  mother, 
lifters,  and  brothers  of  the  celebrated  James  Ar- 
minius* 

OUDIGHIR,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Dowlala- 
bad,  5  miles  ]NW.  of  Bedeii  and  no  NW.  of 
Hydr*»»A  ^^^^^^ 
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OUDIN>  Cafimir,  a  Frmcb  monk«  boro  at  Me* 
zieres  in  1638.  He  publiihed  a  Supplement  to 
Bellarmine,  conttiniog  an  account  of  the  ecclefi- 
aftical  writers  omitted  by  hinu  He  went  to  Ley- 
den  in  16909  turned  ^teftant,  was  made  librari- 
an to  the  unkeriity^  and  died  tbefe  in  r7X7. 

(x.)  OUDIPOUR9  Chbitorb,  or  McvwAa,  a 
province  of  Hindoftao,  one  of  the  principal  ftatea 
belonging  to  the  Rajpoots.  It  is  about  100  mile« 
fqnare;  and.confiiUof  high  nountaint  divided 
by  narrow  vallcySf  U)^  of  plaint  environed  bv 
snoutttainsy  acceffibleonly  by  narrow  pafles^  which 
render  it  very  ftrong  |  yet  it  ia  at  prefent  tributa- 
ry to  the  Mahnttat.  It  has  an  extent  of  fertile 
arable  land*  fufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
numerous  people}  and  the  climat(e  is  mildy  as  it 
lies  between  Lat.  m°  and  %%^  N. 

(a.)  OuDiroui»  CHSiToai,  or  MfiYWAa*  the 
rapital  of  the  above  province*  is  a  city  of  great 
extent,  feated  on  the  mountain;  and  was  fonneHy 
tbe  chief  rcfidence  of  the  Ranah  or  Prinee  of  the 
Rs^poc^s;  but  has  fallen  into  decay  within  the 
laft  century.  It  is  ieated  on  the  country  of  Agi- 
inere»  iso  mUes  S8W.  of  Agimere  cityt  lao  S.  by 
£.  of  Nagpour»  and  a6o  SW.  of  Agra.  Lon.  74. 
41.  E.    Lat.  t4*  4»*  N. 

OUDOBO,  a  country  of  Africa,  fubjed  to 
Benin* 

(1.)  OUDON,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs 
into  the  Ome  at  Caen»  in  the  dep.  of  Calvados. 

ii.)  Oooov,  a  town  of  France,  ta  the  dep.  of 
the  liower  Loire,  15  miles  N£.  of  Nantes. 

OUDRT,  John  Baptift,  a  painter,  bom  at  Paris. 
He  acquired  the  principles  of  his  art  under  the* 
celebrated  Largilieres;  and  from  him  be  had  thofe 
fure  principles  of  colouring  which  he  communi- 
cated at  a  meeting  of  the  aciidemy  of  painting, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  one  of  the  pro- 
fefibra.  Oudri>  fuperior  talent  for  painting  ani- 
mala  is  well  known*  He  painted  feveral  hunting- 
piecea  for  the  king  of  France,  which  adorn  fome 
of  tbe  late  royal  caftlcs,  among  others  that  of  La 
Meute.  Oudri  was  fo  well  acquainted  with  the 
magic  of  his  art,  that  he  frequently  pleafed  him- 
fetf  with  painting  white  objeds  on  white  grounds; 
and  thefe  pidures  have  a  good  effed.  He  fuper- 
intended  the  manufa^ory  of  Beauvats,  where 
pieces  of  tapeftry  were  produced  equally  brilliant 
with  the  pidnres  which  had  ferved  for  their  mo- 
del. The  king  gave  him  a  penfion,  and  apart- 
oents  in  the  Louvre.    He  died  at  Paris,  May  i. 

.*755»«R«<J  74. 

OUDSONG,  a  fort  in  tbe  ifle  of  Celebes. 

OVE,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  joins  the  Deval, 
at  Oviedo. 

OUfil,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chan-fi. 

OVELGUNN,  two  towns  in  of  Holftein. 

(i.)  *  OVEN.  n.A  [oven,  Saxon.l  An  arched 
cavity  heated  with  fire  to  bake  breaa.-« 

He  \ooA\y  ^7'^  ^>t  lilK  ^^  never  hcwdt 

And  from  his  wide  devouring  oven  font 

A  flake  of  fire.  Spenjer. 

— Here^s  yet  in  the  world  bemftcr,  the  kneading, 
the  making  of  the  cake,  ^he  heat  of  the  ovtny  and 
tbe  baking.  5Aai.-*Sats  have  been  found  in  ifvens 
and  q^htr  bo)k)w  dofe  olaces,  matted  one  upon 
dnoth^;  and  thevsfort  ft  is  likely  that  they  fleep 
n  the  wioteri  tod  eat  sotbtng.    Bmcw. 


(a.)  An  OvEK  is  a  kind  of  dmneftic  Aimaee» 
ufed  for  liaking  breads  pieS,  tarts,  &C.  of  a  cb-cu* 
lar  firudure,  with  a  very  low  roof,  well  lined,  00 
the  top,  bottom,  and  fides,  with  ftone;  it  has  a 
fmall  entrance  in  the  front,  which  is  exafily  fitted 
by  a  kind  of  door.  It  appears  from  the  kiln-burnt 
pottery  which  has  been  dilcovered  in  the  BritUK 
fepulchres,  and  from  the  Britiih  appellation  of  an 
lidyn  or  ofwi,  that  furnaces  for  baking  were  ^ene- 
mlly  known  among  the  original  Britons.  An 
odyn  was,  therefore,  ereded  at  the  manfion  of 
each  Britiih  baron,  for  the  ufe  of  Umfrlf  and  bis  * 
retainers. 

OUEN-TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  the  prov.  of  Tche-kian,  on  the  tnouth 
of  k  river  near  the  coaft,  with  a  good  harbour; 
765  miles  $E.  of  Peking.  Lon.  ijg.  i|.  £.  of  Fer- 
ro.    Lat.  ag.  i.  N. 

OUEN- Y,  and  \  two  ^ovaa  of  C«rea ;  the  for- 

OUEN-YEN.  5  mer  fo»  and  tbe  later  33  n. 
SSE.  of  OU'tchcou. 

OjUEPAS,  a  tpwq  oi|  tbe  coaft  of  Cofta  Rica* 

(r.)  •  OVER  hjith  a  double  fignificatioii  in  tbe 
names  of  places,  according  to  the  different  fitua- 
tions  of  them.  If  Vatx  place  be  upon  or,  near  a 
river,  it  comes  from  the  Saxon  wrt^  a  brink  or 
bank;  but  if  there  is  in  the  neixbbovrboqd  another 
of  tlie  iaine  name,  difiiaguilbed  by  tbe  addition 
of  neither,  then  votr  \%  from  tbe  Gothk,  ufar^ 
above.    Gibfof^i  Canden* 

(1.)  *  OvER.^n^.  \jifar^  Gothic;  avr^  8ax.] 
I.  Above;  with  relped  to  excellence  or  dignity^-- 
How  happy  fome  «Vr  other  fome  can  be  ? 

Thro'  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  flie.  Sbak* 
Youn^  Pallas  flione  con^icuous  ^^r  the  reft. 

High,««fr  aH,  was  your  great condM^ftown, 
You  fought  our  iaiety,  but  forgot  your  own. 

Dryden.* 
—The  commentary  which  attends  this  poem  will 
have  one  advantage  efvtr  moft  commentaries,  that 
it  is  not  made  upon  conjeAures.  /'a^.— It  will 
afford  6eld  enough  for  a,  divine  to  enlarge  on,  by 
ibowing  the  advantages  which  the  Cbri£an  world 
has  ovet  the  Heathen,  a.  Above,  with  regard  to 
rule  or  authority.  .  Oppofed  to  M«i^.-.-The 
church  has  authority  over  her  biftiops,  able  to  fi« 
lence  the  fadious.  5oMfA.— Captain,  youHelf  are 
the  fitted  to  live  and  reign,  not  tuver^  but  next  and 
immediately  wider  the  people.  Dry  den.  3.  Above 
in  place.    Oppofed  to  bthw.-^ 

He  was  more  than  ewer  (hoes  in  love.    Shak* 
The  ftreet  ihould  fee  aa  fiie  walkt  over  head. 

Slmk. 
Thrice  happy  is  that  bumble  pair. 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care ; 
Over  whoie  h^ada  thoie  arrows  fly» 
Of  fiul  diffruft  and  jealoufy.     1  WaVer. 

4.  Acrofs;  from  fide  to  fide:  as,  he  leaped Of^t 
ibehrook.-^ 

Come  aV  tbe  brook  Beffy  to  ne; 
She  dares  not  come  over  to  thee.  Shak^ 

— teitaio  lakes  and  piti,  fucb  aa  that  of  Avenne8» 
poilbn  birds  wbicb  fly  aver  tbem.    Boroii.^ — 

The  geefe  fly  ^er  tbe  bam.  Dryden. 

5.  Through;  diffuftvely.-»All  tiie;woild  etwr, 
tfaofe  that  received  not  the  commands  of  Chrift 
and  his  dodrincs  of  purity  and  pcSeverancc,  vvcre 

fignally 
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iignalt^  deftroyed.  -  Hammoml.    6.  U|poo.— Wife 
governors  have  as  great  a  watch  over  fiimes,  at 
they  have  qf  the  aftioDS  and  defigos.   Bacw.-^ 
Angelic  qoires 
Sung  beav'nly  anthenns  of  his  TiAory 
Over  temptation  and  the  tempter  proud.  Milt* 

7.  Before.    This  is  only  ufed  in  over  night. — 
'    On  their  intended  journey  to  proceed. 
And  over  night  whatfo  thereto  did  need. 

Hubherd. 

8.  It  is  in  all  fenfes  written  by  contradion  o*er. 
(3.)  *  Over.  adv.    i.  Above  the  top.— Good 

mcafure,  pieifed  doVn,  and  <haken  together,  and 
running  over.  Luke,  vi.  38.  a.  More  than  a  quan- 
tity afligned. — ^Tbe  laws  of  nature  and  reafon  be 
of  neceflfary  ufe ;  yet  fomewhat  over  and  befides 
them  ianecejary.  Hooker. — He  that  gatbered  much 
bad  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had 
no  lack*  Bx.  xvi.  18.— The  ordinarv  foldiers  hav- 
ing ail  their  psiy,  and  a  month's  p4y  over,  were 
feht  into  their  countries.  Haywari.^The  eaftern 
people  determined  their  digit  by  the  breadth  of 
barley-corns,  fix  making  a  digit,  and  twenty-four 
a  hand*8<breadth :  a  fmall  matter  over  or  under. 
ArbtttbnoU  3.  From  fide  to  fide.^-The  fan  of  an 
Indian  king,  made  of  the  feathers  of  a  peacodc's 
tail,  compofed  into  a  round  form,  bound  altoge- 
ther with  a  circular  rkn,  above  a  foot  over.  Grew* 
— This  golden  cluftor  the  herald  deltvereth  to  the 
Tirfan,  who  delivereth  it  over  to  that  fon  that  he 
had  cbofen.  Bacon,  5.  From  a  country  beyond 
the  fea. — It  hath  a  white  b^rry,  but  is  not  brought 
over  with  the  coral.    Bacon* 

They  brought  new  cuftoms  and  new  vices 
flV.»  Phillips. 

6.  On  the  furEice.— The  firft  came  out  red  all  r- 
ver.  Genejis,  >  Faft.  This  is  rather  the  fenfe  of 
an  adjedive. — Soliman  paufifig  upon  the  inatfer, 
the  heat  6f  his  fury  being  fomething  over^  fufifcred 
kimfelf  to  be  intreated.  jr^o/ir/.— Look  back  u- 
pon-  anger  when  the  fit  is  over*.    Bacon. — 

To  fit  and  tafte,  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  oviTf  and  the  fun  more  cool  decline.  Milt. 
—The  ad  of  ftealing  was  foon  over.  Taylor* — ^He 
will,  as  foon  as  his  firft  fiirprize  is  o'bert  begin  to 
wonder  how  fuch  a  favour  came  to  be  beftowed 
on  him.    Atterhury.-^ 

With  me  alas !  with  me  thofe  joys  are  oVr. 
«p  Pope. 

8.  Throughout ;  completely. —  . 

Have*you  read  c Vr  the  letters  I  Tent  you  \ 

Shak. 
'^Jjet  them  argue  over  all  the  topics  of  divme 
goodnefs  and  human  .weaknefs,  yet  how  trifling 
muft  be  their  plea  ?  South.  9.  With  repetition ; 
another  time. — 

He  oV  and  oVr  divides  htm.  *    Sbab. 

In  the  fame  verfe,  the  fame  rules  oVr  and  oV. 

Dryden* 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  fight, 
Devour  her  oW  and  oV  with  va&  delight. 

Dryden, 

Thou,  my  Hedor^  art  thyielf  alone^ 

My  parents,  broth^s,  and  my  lord  in  one : 

O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o*er  again*     Dryden. 

"—When  children  forget,  or  do  an  action  aukward- 

ly,  make  them  do  it  over  and  over  again,  till  they 

are  pexfed.    i^oc^r*— -It  would  be  the  doing  that 
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over  again  whkh  hath  been  done  already.  Aiier- 
bury.'^The  moft  learned  will  never  find  oocafion 
to  stSt  over  again  what  is  fabled  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    Watts*^ 

He  cramm'd  bis  pockets  with  the  predooi 
ftore, 

And  ev'ry  night  revtewM  it  o^er  and  o*er.  Harie. 
10*  Extraordinary ;  in  a  great  degree.— The  word 
fymbol  (hottld  not  feem  to  be  otirr  dsfficnlt.  BaJker, 
II.  Or%K  and  above.  Befides;  beyond  what  wa$ 
firft  fuppofed,  or  immediately  intended. — Mofes 
took  the  redemption  money  of  them  that  were  0- 
ver  and  above.  Numb*  iii.  49*— 'He  gathered  a  great 
mafs  of  treafiire,  and  gained  wer  and  above  the 
good  win  and  efteem  of  all  people  wherever  he 
came.  VBJlrange*  la.  Ovbi  againfi.  C^poHfite; 
regarding  in  front.— In  Ticinum  is  a  chnrcb  with 
windows  only  from  above.  It  reporteth  the  voice 
thirteen  times,  if  you  ftand  by  the  cl<^  end  of 
the  wall,  over  againfi  the  door.  BaeoHL — I  vlfit  his 
piaure,  and  place  myfelf  over  againfi  it  whole 
hours  together.  SpeSator.—Over  ^agamfi  this 
church  ftanUs  a  large  hofpital,  erefted  by  a  ihoe- 
maker.  Addi/on.  13.  .To  give  over.  To  ceafe 
from.— 

Thefe  when  they  praife,  the  world  believes 
no  more, 

Than  when  theypromife  to  give  fcribbling  «'«r. 

Pope. 
14.  To  give  over.  To  attempt  to  help  no  longer ; 
as,  bis  pbyfieians  have  given  bim  over  ;  bij  friends 
who  ad'wfed  hintf  have  given  him  over*  15.  In 
compofition  it  has  a  great  variety  of  fignificatioos ; 
it  is  arbitrarily  prefixed  to  nouns,  adjedives,  or 
other  parrs  of  fpeech  in  a  fenfe  equivalent  to  more 
than  en6ugh ;  too  much^ — 

Modeft  wifidom  plucks  me 

From  over'credulouj  hafte^  Shab. 

—St  Hierom  reporteth,  that  he  iaw  a  fatyr  i  but 
the  truth  hereof  I  will  not  raflily  impugn*  or  over- 
boldlj  affirm.  Pedcham^^Theft  over-bufy  fpirits, 
wbofe  labour  is  their  only  reward,  hunt  a  fiwdow 
and  chafe  the  wind.  ]>ecay  of  Pietj*  If  the  fer- 
ment of  the  breaft  be  vigorous,  an  over^firmenta- 
tion  in  the  part  produceth  a  phlegmon.  Wijeman. 
— A  gangrene  doth  arife  in  phlegmons,  through 
the  unfeafonahle  application  of  over-cold  medi- 
caments.   Wifeman.^^ 

Poets  like  lovers,  ihould  be  bold  and  dare, 

They  fpoil  their  bufineis  with  an  overbore, 

Dryden. 
Wretched  man  overfeeds 

His  cramm'd  defires,  with  more  than  nature 
needs.  Dryden. 

Bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  ihe  (bed, 

Seem'd  by  the  pofture  to  difcharge  her  bead, 

(fer-JdPd  before.  Dryden. 

«— As  they  are  likely  to  over-finmjb  their  owa 
cafe*  their  flattery  is  hardeft  to  be  difcovered. 
Qqllien — ^To  check  our  oven^oMence  and  pre- 
fumption,  we  might,  by  everv  day's  experience^ 
be  made  fenfible  of  our  fhort-ltghtedneft.  Locke. 
— This  part  of  grammar  has  been  much  negleded, 
as  by  (bmeothf»rs  over-diUxently  cultivated*  Locke. 
—It  is  an  ill  way  of  eftaSliihing  this  truth,  and 
filencing  atbeifts,  to  take  Ibme  men's  having  that 
idea  of  God  in  their  minds  for  the  only  prooioi 
a  deity;  and  out  of  an  twi^/Miii^  of  that  darling 

InYCDtioot 
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invcntioii»  caibier  all  other  urgaaenti.  Idfcke^^ 
Had  tlus  happened  ta  htm  by  an  voet'dofi  of 
honey  when  a  child,  all  the  (ame  eifeds  woold 
have  been  miftaken*  and  the  antipathy  counted 
naturaL  Locke. — Take  care  you  over-bum  not  the 
turf.  Jfor^i^ftfr.— Don't  avtr'faUgitr.i>SL^  fpirits, 
left  the  mind  be  feized  with  a  laffitude.  W«ttu — 
An  owr-greedtf  grafp  does  not  retain  the  largeft 
handful.  fVatts.  -  - 

(4O  Over  Magna,  )  two  Epgliih  villages,  SW. 

(5.)  Over  Parva,  J  of  Derby. 

(z.)  OVERA,  Oess,  or  Arvsri,  a  kingdom  of 
Afrioi,  dependent  q^n  Bei^in, 

(2.)  Over  A,  or  Oese,  the  capital  of  the  above 
kmsrdoihy  is  feate/i  on  the  river  Formoia. 

*  To  Ov£R-ABo^NO.  V*  n,  [oitf r  and  aioimd.] 
To  abound  more  than  enough.-* 

So  much  does  truduous  moiUure  gUr-ahound. 

—The  learned,  never  over-ahowuUtig  in  traofitory 
coin,  ihould  not  be  difcontented.  Pope'j.  Leiterj* 

♦  To  Over- Act.  «.  tfv  [over  and  ^5.] ;  To  ad 
more  than  enoughs — 

You  over-aSf  when  you  (hould  underdo^ 

Ben,  Jon/on. 
— Princes  cpvirts  may  over-^3  their  revesence. 
StillingJleeu^-^Goodi  men  often  blemUh  the  imputa- 
tion of  their  piety,  by  over'aSinj^  fome  things  .in 
religion.  Tdlotfin.'^YLQ  over-aSed  bis  part.  Atter- 
bury. 

OVERALL,  John,  a  celebrated  Engliih  bilbop, 
bom  in  2559.  A^er  acquiring  his  grammar  learn- 
ing he  was  fi^iit  to  St  John's  college,  Cambridge ; 
but  removing  to  .Trinity,  was  choien  fellow  of 
that  college.  In  1596  he  w^s  made  regius  pro- 
feflbr  of  divinity,  and  D.  D.  and  eledted  maft^  .of 
Catberine-halK  In  i6ox  he  was  made  dean  of 
St  Paul's,  London^  by  the  recomniendation  of  Sir 
Fulk  Greville  and  Q*  Elizabeth ;  and  in  fil.  James's 
reign  he  was  choien  prolocutor  of  the  lower 
houfe  of  convocation.  In  z6ia  he  wad  appointed 
one  of^  the  firft  governors  of  the  Charter- houfe 
hofpital,  then  juft  founded  by  Thomas  Sutton, 


)  o.  V  » 

Her  graceful  innoceoce>  her  every  aiv 
Of  gefture,  or  leaft  adion,  over-awfd 
His  malice.    .  MUtot^s  Paradife  Loji, 

—The  empty  title  whicb  ipfpired  you  with  pre- 
fumption,  and  oversowed  my'daughter  to  comply. 
Guardian^ 

A  thousand  fears  . 
Still  over^awe  when  (he  appears.        Crannnlle^ 

*  Over-balance,  m  /  [over  and  balance^ 
Something  more  than  eqi#valent. — ^A  mighty  over* 
balance  of  our  expdrted  to  our  imported  commo- 
dities. r<M/>i^.~The  mind  fhould  be  kept  in  a 
I>erfedtindilrerence,  not  inclining  to  either  fide,  any 
further  than  the  qvpr^beilance  of  probability  gives 
it  the  turn  of  aOent  and  belief.  Locke, 

*  To  Over-balance.  «.  a.  Tq  weigh  down; 
to  preponderate.^— Not  dpu^iting  b^jt  by  the 
weight  of  reafon.  I  (bould  counterpoife  the  over- 
balancingj  of  any  fadions.^  King  C&ar/«.— The 
loofoool.^per  annum*  'wherein  we  over-balance 
them  in  trade,  muft  be  paid  us  in  monev.  Locke. 
—Should  a  bare  Iingle  poflibiHty  be  of,  weight 
epough  to  over-balance  them  I ,  Rogers, 

*  Over-battle,  adj.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not 
the  derivation  $  batten  i^ta^ow  fat,^nd  to  battle^ 
is,  at  QxCord^  to  feed  on  truft.]  Top  fruitful;. 
exuberant.-rJathechUrch  of  Opd.fondetimes  it 
pometb  to  pais, as  Ukovenbattle  ground^,' Hooker* 

*  io  Ov£R-BEAR.  V*  a.  [ovcr  and  bear.'i  To 
reprefs;  to  Xubdue;  to  whelm;  to.bcdr  down. — 
What  more  favage  than  man,  if  he  fee  himfelf  able 
by  fraud  to  over-reach^  or  by  power  to  overbear 
the  laws?  Hooker, 

My.defirc      ,     , 
All  continent  impediment  would  o^erbeart 
That  did  oppofe  my  will.  Slu^,  MaJetB, 

Young  ^ertes,  in  a  riotous  head, , 
0*<?ri<flrj  your  officers.  \      Shak. 

Our  coupfel,  it  pleas'd  your  highnets 

Ho  over  bear*  Shak*  King  John. 

The  biihop  will  be  over^borne  by  thee.  Shak. 

— The  Turkifh  commanders  alTailed  4he  city, 

thrufting  their  men  into  the  breaches,  by  heaps,  as 


Efq.  In  April  16 14  he  was  made  biihop  of  Litcb-    if  they  would,  with  very  multitude,  have  difcou- 
^1 J  -_j  rx . J  :-  .^_ft  L .___/,__:•    yjjgg^  ^  over^b^me  the  Chriftians.  Kaolles.-^Tht 

point  of  reputation,  when  neWs  firft  came  of 
the  battle  loft,  did  overbear  the  reafoa,  of  war* 
aacon. 

Yet  fortune,  valour,  all  is  over-borne 

By  numbers,  Denbqm. 

—A  body  may  as  well  be  over-bome  by  the  violence 
of  a  fliallow  rapid  ftream  as  fwallowed  up  in  the 
gulph  of  fmooth  water.  VEfirar^,^ 
Crowding  on  the  laft  the  firft  impel ; 

Till  over-borne  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 

DrydcTi, 
^— The  judgment,  if  fwayed  by  the  over-bearing 
of  pafiion,  aiul  ftored  with  lubricous  opinionB 
inftead  of  clearly  conceived  truths,  will  be  erro- 
neou8«  Glanville's  Sce^i,^Tz}K>  C3x^  that  the 
memory  of  the  learner  be  riot  too  much  crowded 
with  a  tumultuous  heap,  or  oi;^r-^<irixi^riiuItitude 
of  documents  at  one  time,  ^//i.— The  hopror 
or  loathfomenefs  of  an  objed  may  overyear  Xhe 
pleafure  which  refults  from  its  greatnefi^.  n^elty» 
or  beauty.  Addifon^i  Spe3aior, 

*  To  Oyek-bid,v.  a*  [over  zxidbid-l   To  offer 
more.than  equivalent.^ 

.    -    ^    ••'    ,      You 
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field  and  Coventry;  and  in  i6xS  he  was tranflated 
to  Korwichy  where  he  died  in  May  1619,  aeed  60. 
He  was  buried  in  that  cathedral,  where,  after  the 
reftoration,  Cofin,  Biihop  of  Durham,  who  had 
been  bis  Secretary,  ereded  a  monument  to  him,  in 
1669,  with  this  infcription.  Fir  mdequaque  do8\fi' 
nrns^  et  omni  meomio  major *r  Wood  fays,  he  was 
the  beft  fcholaftic  divine  m  England ;  and  Cofin  fays 
that  he  derived  all  his  knowledge  from  him.  He 
is  alfo  celebrated  by  Smith  for  his  diftinguifhed 
wifdom,  erudition,  and  piety.  In  the  controverfy 
about  predeftination  and  grace,  he  held  a  middle 
opinion  inclining  to  Arminianiftn.  He  feems  indeed 
to  have  paved  the  way  for  the  reception  of  that 
^odrine  in  England.  The  bifhop  is  known  in 
England  chiefly  by  his  Convocation  Book,  , 

*  To  OvER-ARCH.  V.  a.  [over  and  arcb.]  -To 
cover  as  with  an  arch. — 

Brown  with  oW-arcbing  ihades  and  pendant 
woods.  Pdpe, 

*  To  OvER-AWE^  V.  a,  [over  and  awe,]  To  keep 
in  awe  by  fuperior  influence. — The  king  was  pre- 
fent  in  perfon  to'  over'awe  thefe  fubjedls^  with  the 
terror  of  his  fword.  Spenfir  on  Ireland,-^ 
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Yds  Itt^  0 VAfif  an  mT  pafi  fiiflMngtt 
And  alt  my  fittlkfe  too.  hrvMs  SpatApf  ttyar. 
(i.) •  7^  Otta-Btow.  V.  n.\overva6  blo^v.\  To 
be  paft  its  violenee.--* 

Ia^  with  defisfbt,  tlier  tbiit  b^gtiil^  the  way, 
Until  the  bluiPring  ftorm  is  over-iiowtm.  Spenjit* 
«^A11  thofe  tempefts  being  owr^ifkqvnt  tbew  long 
alter  aroTe  a  new  ftorm.  Spenfer.^ 

This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  o^er-hknm.    Rich.  U. 

Seized  with  fecret  joy, 

Wheit  ftorms  are  dvet^ionn*    DryJen*!  Wirgil, 

(a.)  *  To  OvEaBLOW.  n>.  a.  \ovtr  and  bt^.] 

To  dffte  away  as  doadl  before  the  wind.» 

And  when  this  dood  of  forrow's  over-blown^ 

Through  the  wide  world  we'll  make  her  graces 

known,  WatUr, 

*  Oraa-BOAao.  ad^.  {over  and  board.  See 
BoABD.]  Off  the  4hip  \  oat  of  the  fliip.--Now  he 
that  Was  the  can&  of  the  tempeft  being  thrown 
cver*boarif  there  were  hopes  a  calm  (hoold  enfue, 
HowiL^A  iherchant  having  a  vefTel  richly  frkught 
at  fea  io  a  ftonOt  there  is  but  one  Cenain  way  to 
fave  it,  which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich  lading  ever- 
board.  Sontb.-^ 

Hie  trembling  dotatd  to  the  deck  he  drew, 
And  hoifted  mp  ahd  over-board  ht  threw.  Dpyd» 
—•He  dbtaltted  liberty  to  give  them  only  one  fong 
before  he  leaped  ovtr-board.  VEJtrangej^Tht 
fhock  being  (ometimes  lb  vioteot,  that  it  would 
throw  the  cfew  on  the  upper  deck  of  leifer  fhipa 
over-board.  ArbtAbMt^ 

*  to  OTBft-ktTtt.  4>.  li.  [over  and  W*.]  To 
>^>preis  by  bulk.— * 

The  feeding  pride^ 
In  tank  Anihilfes,  muft  or  now  be  crxipt. 
Or  (bedding,  breed  a  nurfery  of  like  evils, 
ToMtfr-Miuaall.  Sbdt.rttM.  and  Crtff: 

'^  7'0X>VBa-BuaOBif.  v.  a.  [over  and  burthen.] 
To  load  with  too  great  weight.^If  flie  were  not 
cloyed  With  his  company,  and  that  (he  thought 
not  l!he  earth  over^buttbentd  with  him,  (he  Would 
cool  his  fiery  grief.  Sidney. 

OVEftfiuRT,  Sir  Thomas  a  learned  and  ac« 
compliflied  Engliih  gentleman,  Was  born  in  1581, 
and  ftudied  at  Olfofd.  His  intimacy  with  Sir 
Robert  Carr  p1^o6u^ed  him  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood, Isud  alio  occaOoned  his  death.  When  Sir 
Robert  became  Vificount  Roche(ter,  he  contrafted 
an  Intimacy  with  the  Coontelb  of  BfTex,  of  which 
Sir  Thomas  difapproved  in  fo  plain  terms,  that  the 
Vlfoount  treacherouily  tt(ed  his  influence  with  the 
king  to  ini^ire  him  with  unjuft  fulpicions  of  the 
baronet,  who  was  thrown  roto  the  Tower,  where, 
.  in  the  couHe  of  i  few  months,  he  was  poifoned,  in 
1613.  The  treachery  was  afterwards  difcoveredi 
but  the  murderers  were  only  puniibed  with  a 
temporary  baniihMent  from  court.  He  pubUfhed 
ah  account  of  his  travtis  on  the  continent,  and 
leveral  poeil^. 

*  To  Otaaaut.  v.  #.  lover  and  buy.]  To  boy 
too  dear.— 

He,  when  want  fequifea,  is  only  wiie, 
"Who  lligbti  flot  fofeigs  aktsy  nor  over-buyu 

*9VOtaa-CAaaT.  «•«.  [dt«f  and<»irry.]  To 
hurry  too  far ;  to  be  ttfved  to  any  thing  violent  or 
dangerooSir^llisnaturaTalle6lion  and  duty  was  lefs 
tafy  t^  be  omr-efirriod  hf  aaabitiMi*  H^iward. 
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^  To  Oi^BB-CAST.  w.  a.  paft.  iver^a/l.  [ovf 
and  emji:\  i.  Tockmd;  to  darken;  to ooverwitii 
gloom.-— 

The  day  with  ckradt  was  fudden  over-ca/i. 

Hief  Robhi,  eiher'tai  the  night.  Shak. 

— Ourdaysofageaie&danddttfrcMS/lk  RMgi^s 

No  cloud  in  fo  (erene  a  manfion  find, 
To  voir^tajt  her  eter.(htning  mind.        WAder, 
Thofe  douds  that  over*eaJt  our  mom  (halt 
flr-  Dryi. 

The  dawn  is  over-ea/ti  the  momtag  fciors. 

Jiddtfm. 
%*  To  cover.  This  (enfe  is  hardly  retained  bat 
by  needle-women,  who  call  that  which  is  in- 
circled  with  a  thread,  Mwr-o^.— When  malice 
would  work  that  which  is  evil,  the  cokmr  whete- 
with  it  over-ca/etb  itielf  is  always  a  plauGble 
pretence  of  feektag  to  further  that  whfch  ia  good. 
nooker.^^ 

Thdr  arms  abroad  with  gray  mola  wercojl. 

Spem^, 
3.  To  rate  too  high  in  oofflputatidll.^The  king, 
in  his  account  of  peace  and  calms,  did  much  over- 
eaji  his  fortunes.  Baemfj  Henry  VII. 

*  To  OvBB-CRABGB.  V.  a.  {ovet  and  ebarge,] 
t.  To  op^reTs;  to  ck>y;  to  fiircharge.— The  heary 
load  or  abundance  wherewith  we  opprefs  and 
over-charge  nature^  maketh.  her  to  fink  unawares. 
Rolergb*j  Ni/i^^A  man  may  as  well  exped  to 
grow  ftronger  by  always  eating,  as  wifer  by 
always  reading.  Too  much  over^tbami  nature^ 
and  tutns  more  into  difeafe  than  nodri(hmeiit. 
CottUr.  a.  To  load ;  to  crowd  too  much^-Our 
language  is  over'^barged  with  conlboanta.  Pope. 
3.  To  burthen.-^ 

He  whifpers  to  his  pillow 
The  fecrets  of  his  ovet^charged  (buU  Shsk. 

4*  To  rate  too  high. — 

Here's  Glo'Rer,  a  (be  to  dtizens, 
C^er-cbarging  your  free  purfes  with  lar^ge  finef. 

Sbak. 
S*  To  fill  too  full. 

Her  heart  is  but  o*er-cbarg*d.  Sbak, 

«^The  fumes  of  drink  di(compofe  and  ftnpify  the 
brain  of  a  man  over-charged  with  it.  Somifr-M 
they  would  make  di(tina  abftrad  ideas  of  all  the 
varieties  in  human  adions,  the  number  muft  be 
infinite,  and  the  memory  overcharged^  to  little 
purpofe.  Locke.-^Th^  a^on  of  the  Iliad  and 
J£neid,  in  tbemfeWes  exceeding  (hort,  arc  io 
beautifully  extended  by  epifodes,  that  they  make 
up  an  agreeable  (lory,  fufficient  to  employ  the 
memory  without  bver^charging  it.  Mdijon. — 6.  To 
load  with  too  great  a  charge^— 

As  cannons  over-cbarged  with  dooUe  cracki. 

Sbak. 
Who  in  deep  mines,  for  hidden  knowledge   | 
toils,  I 

Like  guns  f^er-c^rgedf  breaks^  mifles,  or  re- 
coils. Anbam. 

*  To  Oraa-CLOUD.  v.  a,  Iner  and  ckad.[  To 
qover  with  clouds.-^ 

The  diver  emprefs  of  the  night 
&er^onded%  ghmmars  in  a  fainter  light.  Titktl 

*  To  Ovaa-cxloT.  v.  a.  iover  and  «%.]    To 
fill  beyond  iatiety.i^ 
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A  Icum  of  Britons  and  b^fe  lackey  pealaott, 
Whom  tbeir  o^er^leyed  country  ▼omits  forth. 

•  Sbak. 
.  (r.)  *  To  OrtitcoMB.  t».  a.  pfel*  I  overcame; 
part.  pair,  overcome;  anciently  overcomeny  as  in 
Spenfer,  [overcoment  Dutch.]  i.  To  fubdue;  to 
cooqner ;  to  vanqui)h.-- 

They  overeommtwere  deprived 
Of  their  proud  beauty.  Spetijer* 

This  wretched  woman,  overcome 
Of  anguiih  rather  than  of  crime  bath  been. 

,  Spenfer. 

— Of  whom  a  man  it  overcome^  of  the  fame  is  he 
brougrbt  in  bonda^.  %  Pet.  ii«  19. 

Fire  by  thicker  air  overcome.  Prior* 

4.    To  fumiount.-^Th^   are   fometimes   little 
miafoftiines  that  happen  to  them,  which  of  them- 
ielves  they  eoold  never  be  able  to  overcome*  Lanv. 
•3.  To  overflow;  to'fvrcharge, — 
Th'  unfallow'd  ficbe 
Yekriy  oWcomes  the  g^ranaries  with  ftores. 

Pbitips. 
4«  To  come  oter  or  npon ;  to  invade  ibddenly. 
Not  in  ufe.— 

*      Oan't  fuch  things  be« 
And  overcome  vs  like  a  fummer's  clood,  :  * 
Without  our  ipecial  wonder  f  *  SMk. 

i%.)  •    To  OvBUCOME.  V.  n.    To  gain  the 
fuperiority. — That  thou  mightcft  be  jaftified  in 


) 
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which  ttight  over^emptp  their  huibandi  pttriei^ 
Carew, 

*  To  Ovs&^BTS.  V.  a.  [over  and  e^.]  1.  To 
fuperintend.    a.  To  obierve;  to  remark.-^ 

I  am  doobt^l  of  your  modefties, 
Left#  pveT'ejfeing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
You  break  into  fome  merry  paffion.  Shak* 

*  OvfiRFAL. «./  [cfvir  and  fail.}  Cataradw-' 
Toftatus  addethy  that  thofe  which  dwell  near  thofe 
foils  of  water  are  deaf  from  their  io^ncy*  like 
thofe  that  dwell  near  the  averfidx  of  Nilus.^  Jtn* 
lech's  HUi. 

OVERFLACKE,  or  >  an  iflaa^  of  Hoiland»  in 
OV£RFLAK££,  J  the  department  of  DelfCr 
and  late  province  of  South  Holland,  in  the  rooutb 
of  the  Meufe.  MeU/and  is  the  capitid»aocorduig  to 
0r Brookes;  butSoMMSaoYCK  itthe  chief  town^ 
aocordtng  to  Cruttwell  and  others. 

*  Over-float.  ^.  «.  [over  and  ^oat,]  To 
hnm;  to  fioatr^ 

The  town  is  fillM  with  flanghttr*  and  t^^r* 
floats 
With  a  red  dehige.  Dryi. 

*  OvBR-FLOw.  If./,  [oivr'aod^iwt;.]'  Inun- 
dation; more  than  &io«ias  iiich.  a  qaiaotity  as 
muB^over;  exuberance.-^ 

A  kind  over^flaw  of  ^ufMlnefa.  .Shak. 

*«-Where  there  are  great  aver-flo^s  in  fiHMi  the 
dromnog;  of  tfaem  in  winter  makcth  tbe  fiuttmer 


thy  fayings,  and  mighteft  M^rrrMv^  Wheo^tfaou  art    tollowing  more  fruitful.  Bacon. — St  Pavl'a  epiftles 


judged.  Xmit*  ill.  4 

*  Otercom^r.  »./.  [from  the  terb.}  He  who 
.ovcKomes. 

*  To  OvBR-covBR.  V.  a.  [over  and  ««wr.]  To 
cover  completely.— 

Shut  me  nightly  in  a  chamel  bqafe, 
(fer-covered  quite    with  dead    mens    rattlipg 
bones. 

*  To  OvER-couNT.  V.  a.  lover  and  count.]  To 
rate  above  the  true  value.— 

Thou  know'ft  how  much 
We  do  o*er'Cotmt  thee.  SAak. 

*  To  Over-crow,  v,  a.  [over  and  crow.)  To 
crow  as  in  triumph. — A  bafe  varlet,  that  being 
but  of  late  grown  out  of  the  dunghill,  beginneth 
now  to  overcnxw  to  high  mountains.  Spertjer* 

*  To  Otbrdo.  v.  a.  [over  and  do,]  To  do 
nore  than  enough. — Any  thing  fo  over-done  is 
from 'the  ^urpofe  of  playing.  5i6<z^.— Jiature,  fo 
intent  upon  flnifhing  her  work,  much  oftener 
o'ver  does  than  under-does.  Gr^w.— When  the 
meat  is  over-donef  lay  the  fautt  upon  your  lady 
who  hurried  you.  Svjifl. 

*  To  Overdress,  v.  ft.  [over  and  drefi^  To 
adorn  laviftly. — 

In  aU,  let  Nature  never  be  forgot  \ 
But  treat  the  goddefs  like  a  modeft  iair, 
Nor  Qver^re/sf  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare. 

Pope. 

*  To  Over-drive,  v.  a*  [over  and  drive,]  To 
drive  too  bard,  or  beyond  ftrength. — The  ilocks 
and  herds  with  young,  if  men  Oiould  over^dri^ve 
one  day,  al^  will  die.  Gen.  xxxiii.  13. 

*  r.»  Over-em p TV.  V.  d.  [over  and  empty.]  To 
make  too  empty.— The  women  would  be  loth  to 
come  behind  the  fa (h ion  in  newfaoglednefs  of 
the  manner,  if  not  hi  coftHnofi  of  the  matter. 

Vol.  XVI.  Pa«t  V. 


have^  with  many»  pafled  fordi^okitcd  pious  dif- 
couiiesy  full  of  warmUi  and  seal  and  overflovjs 
of  light,  rather  than  for  calm,  ftrang,  ooberent 
reafonings  all  through.  X«riitf.-*- After  evd-y  over- 
flow of  the  Nile,  there  'i^aa  not  always. a  .meofura^ 
tion.  Arbtttbnot^ — ^The  expreffion  may  be  aficribed 
to  an  overflow  of  gratitude  in  the  general  difpoii<- 
tion  of  TJlyfles.  Broame. 

(i.)  ♦  To  Overflow,  if.  a.  [over  and  flow.] 
pret.  overflovfedf  part.  paff.  overflowedf  or  over- 
flown, i.  To  fill  beyond  the  brim.^Wbukl'ft 
thou  not  bear  it  cheerfully,  if  thouwert  fure 
that  fome  excellent  fortune  would  relieve  stud 
recompenfe  tbee»  ib  as  lio  eanrflow  all  thy  hopes  \ 
Taylor.-^ 

New  milk  that  aH  the  winter  sever  fatts, 

And  all  the  fummer  overflows  the  pails.  Diyd. 
2.  To  deluge;  to  drovra ;  to.  over- run ;  to  over- 
power.—The  Scythians,  at  fnch  a  time  as  the 
northern  nations  overflavued  ali  Chrifteodom,  came 
down  to  the  fea-coaft.  Bpenfer.-^ 

Ganius  overflowed  th'  unhappy  coaft.  Dryd. 
—"Do  not  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  make  yearly 
inundations  id  our  days,  as  they  have  formerly 
done?  and  are  not  the  countries  fo  overflow* n 
&iU  fituate  between  the  tropics}  Beniiey^^^Skxiecn 
hundred  and  odd  years,  after  the  earth  was  made, 
it  was  overflowed  and  deftroyed  in  the  deluge  of 
water.  Burnet. — 

Thus  oft  by  mariners  are/fhewn ' 

Earl  Godwin's  caflles  overflow^n.  .         Zw'tfl. 

(a.)  *  To  OvER-VLaw.  v.  n.  1.  To  be  lulier 
than  the  brim  can  hold. — 

While  our  Urong  walls  fecure  us  from  the 
foe, 

Ere  yet  with  blood  our  ditches  ovef^Jioiv. 

Dryden. 
Bbbb    .     ...  .     '^    aad 
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-^Had  I  the  fame  confcioiiihefs  that  I  faw  Noah's 
flood,  as  that  I  faw  the  overfiowing  of  the  Thames 
lad  winter,  I  conld  pot  doubt,  that  Iwho  favr 
the  Thames  over-JioweJ,  and  viewed  the  flood' at 
the  general  deluge,  wan  the  fame  felf.  Locke,  a. 
To  exuberate;  to  abound. -^A  very  ungrateful 
retam  to  the  author  of  all  we  enjoy,  but  fuch  as 
an  over-flowing  plenty  too  much  inclines  men  to 
make.  Rogers, 

*.  OvsR-FLOWiiSG.  «./.  [from  cFuer-flo^w.]  El- 
uberance;  copioufnefs-^-^When  men  are  young, 
they  might  vent  the  <nerfloqvings  of  their  fancy 
that  way.  Denbam,^The  everflotwingj  of  ungod- 
llneTs  make  us  afraid.  Roger j.        .. 

*  OvEH-FLowiMGLY.  aiinf,  [from  overJtoW' 
irtgJ}    Exuberantly ;  in  great  abundance.  A  word 

•  not  elegant  nor  in  ufe. — ^His  goodoefs  prefled  him 
to  impart  the  goods  which  be  fo  over-jtovfingly 
abounds  with.  BotfU.        '< 

*  To  OvER.FLY.  a;,  a.  [over  and^.]  To  Cfofe 
by  flight.— 

'  A  failing  kite 

Oan  fcarce  o'erjit/  them  in  a  day  and  night. 

Dryd, 

>  Otkr-forwardiibss.  «./.  loafer  2Lnd  fir- 
wanifte/j,]  Too  great  quicknefs ;  too  great  rea- 
dinefs.— By  an  over^forwardfieft  in  courtb  to  give 
countenance  to^ivolous  exceptions,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  caufes  are  not  determined  according  to 
tbeiy  merits,  tialt,  , 

*  Ttf  Over -FREIGHT,  v.  «.  pret.  over-freigAt- 
ed;  part,  voer -fraught.  \jh)er  and  /reitfAt.]  To 
load  too  heavily  ;  to  fill  with  too  great  quantity. 
—A  boat  over-freighted  with  people*  in  rowing 
down  the  river,  was,  by  the  extreme  weather, 
funk.  Carewn-^ 

Orief,  that  dbea  not  fpeak, 
Whifpers  the  o^er^fraught  heart,  and   bids  it 
break.  stak. 

Sorrow  has  fo  o^er^ftau^bt 
This  finking  barque,  I  ihall  not  Jive  to  fljcw 
How  I  abhor  my  firft  rafli  crkne.         Denbam. 

*  To  O v fi R^  BT.  V.  ^7.  (owr  and  ^/.]  To  pafs ; 
to  leive  behind.— ^I  cvtr^goi  them  a  little  before    To  jut  over ;  to  impend  over. — 


this  m'uft  not  run  it,  by  an  tAjer-grtat  (byiieft  of 
difliculties,  Into  a  lazy  fauntering  about  obviont 
things.  Locke.  « 

(x.)  *  To  Over-grow.  v.  a.  [over  and  grwo?^ 
f .  To  cover  with  growth. — 

Roof  and  floor, /uid  walls  were  all  of  gold, 

But  over-grtwm  with  duft.  Spenfir. 

The  woods  and  delart  caves, 
'    With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  Tine  ^er- 
groviHy 

And  all' their  echoes  mourn.  ISHm, 

a.  To  rife  above.— If  the  binds  be  very  ftrong, 
and  nuich  thfergrooMt  the  poles,  fome  advife  to 
ftrike  ofl'  their  heads  with  a  long  fwitcb.  Mcrt. 

(2.)  •  To  Over-grow,  v.  ».  To  grow  beyond 
the  fit  or  natural  fize. — One  part  of  bis  army,  with 
incredible  labour,  cut  1  waj  through  the  thick 
and.  over-grovm  woods.  KnoUe^j  Hifi.  of  the 
Turks. — A  huge  over-gro^uu  ox  was  grazing  in  a 
meadow.  L'Mjfr.^. 

Him  for  a  happy  man  I  own* 

Whofe  fortune  is  not  o^fer-grown.  Swft. 

*  Ot{r -GROWTH.  If./,  {otferwdgrcwtb.l  Ex- 
uberant growth.— 

The  over-gromab  of  fome  complexion, 

Oft  breaking  down  the  pales*   «  Sbak. 

— Th^  fortune  in  being  the  firft  to  an  invention, 
doth  caufe  fometimes  a  wonderful  over-growth  in 
riches.  Bocon.^ 

SnfpoSM  to  a  fequent  king,  who  ieeka; 

To  flop  their  over-growtbf  as  in-mate  guests 

Too  numerous,  .  MAon. 

(i.)  *  To  OvERHALE.  9..  tf.  [ovtr  xnid  kale.] 
I.  To  fpread  over.— 

Nqw  the  frofty  night 

Her  mantle  black  thro'  heaven  gan  oversale. 

Speller. 
%.  To  examine  over  again :  as,  he  omir-haUd  my 
account. 

(1.)  To  OvBRHAtE,  in  fea  langiiage,  acplied  to 
a  rope,  flgnifies  to  hale  or  draw  it  too  ftiff,  or  to 
haR^  it  the  conti  ary  way. 

(i.)  *  To  Overhang,  v.  a.  \over  and  bang:\ 


night.  Sidney^ 

•  To  OviR.<:;i.LANCB.  nt.a.  [otvr  and  glance:^ 
To  look  haftily  oter.->« 

I  have,  b«t  with  a  ourfory  eye, 
»    O'er-ghnc'd  the  articles.  Skak. 

'  *  ffo  Otxr-go.  v.  a.  [over  and  go.]  i.To 
furpafs ;  to  excel— Thinking  it  beyond  the  de- 
gree of.  humanity  to  have  a  wit  fofar  over-going 
his  age.  Sidney.-^  1  . 

Great  Nature  hath  laid  down  at  laft. 
That  mighty  birth  wherewith  fo  long  flie  went. 
And  over*  went  the  tiroes  of  ages  paft.    DAnieL 
a.  ^To  cover,     Obfolete.^ 
AH  which,  my  thoughts  fay  they  (hall  never 
do, 
Hut  rather,  that  the  earth  ihall  ever  go 


As  featf ully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
0*er-bang  and  iutty  his  confounded  baie.  Shai. 
Where  bordering  biz\e over^kangi  the  ftreams. 

Ga$. 

—If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over- 

bangs  the  fea,   it  is  preferable  to  ao  aflembly. 

Pope. 

(a.)  *  To  Over-Hahg.  v.  «.    To  jot  over.— 

The  reft  was  craggy  cliff,  that  over-bang 
Still  as  it  rofe,  impoffible  to  dimb.         MUtcR. 
*  To  Over-hardem.  v.  a.  [overbad  harden,] 
To  make  too  hard.f-lt  was  brittle,  like  over-har- 
dened fteel.  Boyle.  * 

(i.)  Over-hauling,  the  ad  of  opening  and 
extending  the  feveral  parts  of  a  tackle,  or  other 
aflemblage  of  ropes,  communicating  with  blocks  , 


Some  one  at  leaft.  Cbapman..  or  dead  iyes.    it  is  ufed  to  remove  thofe  blocks 

/b  Ov£R.GX>RejE.  nf,  a.  [over  and  gorge.\  To    to  a  fufficient  dillance  from  each  other,  that  they 
t  too  much. —  may  be  aeain  placed  in  a  ftate  of  adioo,  fo  as  to 


l^r%t 


Art  thou  grown  great. 
And,  like  ambitious  Sylla,  over-gorged  ?    Shah 
*Over-greAt.  adj.  [over  and  great.]    Too 

treat-— Though  putting  the  mind   unprepared. 

ttpairan  UAU&ial  ftrefs  oaght  to  be  avoided  ;  yet 


may  be  again  placed  i 
produce  the  eflfedt  required. 

(3.)   OvBR'HAULiNG.      See   To  OVIR-HAU, 
J  I,  ». 

*  Over-head.  adv.  [over  and  bead.]    Aloft; 
in  the  zenith  y  above ;  in  the  cieling.— 

Over- 
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Over'bead  the  mooQ 
Sits  arbitrefsy-and  nearer  to  the  earth.     Mlion. 
-^Tbe  four  ftars  aver'bead,  reprefent  the  four 
children.  Addtfvu 

*  Ttf.OvBR-HBAR.  V.  fl.  [ovfrand  hear:\    To 
hear  thofe  who  do  not  mean  to  be  heard. — 

I  am  invifible, 
And  I  will  ovcT'hear  their  coafereoce.      Sbak. 
— ^Thef  had  a  foU  fight  of  the  Infanta  at  a  maik 
daociagy  ^ving  over^beard  two  gentlemen  who 
were  tendmg  towards  that  fight.  Wotton^ — 
That  (iich  aq  enemy  we  have  who  fceks 
Our  ruin,  J>oth  by  thee  inform'd  I  learn. 
And  from  the  parting  angel  trver-heard.     Milt, 
-—They  were  fo  loud  in  their  difcourfe,  that  a 
black-berry  from  the  next  hedg^  over^htard  them. 

The  nurfe. 
Though  not  the  words,  the  murmurs  -over' 
heard.  '  Drjdpi. 

— ^The  witneft  over-hearing  the  word  pillory  re- 
peated, flunk  away  privately.  Addifon.. 

*  7»  OvftR-HSAT.  V.  a,  [trver  and  beat,]  To 
heat  too  much.-^ 

Over- heated  by  the  morning  chace.  Add* fun. 
— It  muft  be  done  upon  the  receipt  of  the  wound, 
before  the  (patient's  fpirits  be  over-heated  with 
pain  or  fever,  fn/eman. 

*  To  OvER.Hmio.  V*  a.  [over  and  hend.]  Tp 
overtake ;  to  reach. — 

AIs  his  fair  leman  flying  through  a  brook, 
He  over-hent.  Spenfer. 

*  Over. JOY.  If./  Tranfport;  ecftafy.— 
The  mutual  conf  rence  that  my  mind  hath 

had. 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  falute  my  king 
HVith  ruder  terms ;  fuch  as  my  wit  affords. 
And  ovtr-joy  of  heart  doth  minifter.         Shak, 

*  To  lOvBR.jOY.  V.  a*  [over  and  joy^  To 
traiifport ;  to  ravifh. — ^He  that  puts  bis  confidence 
in  God  only,  is  neither  onfer-joyed  in  any  great 
good  things  ui  this  life,  nor  forrowful  tor  a  Uttle 
thing.  Tajlor^s  Gur^.— The  biftiop,  partly  afto- 
Difiied,  and  partly  over-joyed  vriiix  thefe  fpeeches, 
was  flruck  into  a  fad  filence  for  a  time.  Hagw^-^ 

This  love-fick  virgin,  over-iofd  to  find 
The  boy  alone ;  fiill  foUow'd  him  behind. 

Addifim. 
OV£RISS£L.    See  Overyssel. 

*  To  OvfcRLABOUR.  v.  tf*  [over  and  labour.'] 
To  take  too  much  pains  jon  any  thing ;  to  barafs 
with  toil.— . 

She  without  ooife  will  over«fee 
His  chikiren  and  his  £smily ; 
And  order  all  things  till  he  come. 
Sweaty  and  over4abour*d^  home*  Dryden. 

*  To  OvERi^ADE.  V.  a,  [flver  and  lade.\  To 
ovcr-burtheo.— 

Thus  to  throng  an^l  over-lade  a  fout 
With  love,  and  then  to  leave  a  room  for  fear, 

Thatihall  all  that  controul.  Sucklinr. 

OVER-LANDENBROECK,  a  town  of  Hoi- 
land,  in  the  dep.  of  the  Amftel,  near  %  miles  from 
Duerilede. 

*  Oyer  LARGE,  adj,  [over  and  large,]  Larger 
than  enough. — Our  attainments  cannot  be  over- 
large f  and  yet  we.  minage  a  narrow  fortune  very 
uathriftily.  Collkr. 
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<  .  *OvER-LASHiNOLY.Ci^'v.[owraBd/a/^.]  With 
exaggeration. — A  joeao  word,  n'>w  oblo:ete.— 
Although  I  be  far  from  their,  opinion  who  write 
too  over-lafkinglyy  that  the  Arabian  -^tongue  is  in 
ufe  in  two  third\>art8  of  the  inhabited  tvorid,  yet 
I  find  that  it  extendeth  where  the  religion  of  Ma- 
homet is  profelTed.  Brerewood. 

*  To  Over. LAY.  v,  a.  [ov^r.and  lay»\     i.  To 
oppreja  by  too  much  weight  or  power.— 

Some  oiter-layeth  the  commons  too  much. 

^  Tulf. 

—That  mercy  which  keepeth  from  being  ovtr* 
laid  and  oppreft.  Hoo/fc/r.— When  any  country  is 
over-hid  by  the  multitude  which  live  upon  it, 
there  is  a  natural  necelTity  compelling  ft  tq  di£- 
burthen  itfelf.  Raleigh*-*^^  envy  the  prefent, 
and  reverence  the  pa(^ ;  thinking  ourfelves  in- 
ftrudted  by  the  one,  and  over-laid  by  the  other. 
Ben  Jon/on. — Good  laws  had  been  antiquated  by 
the  courfe  of  time,  or  o^ter  laid  by  the  corruption 
of  manners.  King  Charles. — Our  fins  have  over- 
laid our  hopes.  K.  Char  — 

Palamon  with  odds  was  ovei^-laid.        Dryd. 
a.  To  fmother  with  too  much  m  too  ciofe  cover- 


mg.— 

Like  mothers,  which  their  in^amts  over-lay^* 

,  Milton* 
The  new  bom  babes  by  nnrfes  over-laid. 

Dry  den, 
3.  To  fmother;  to  crufti ;  to  overwhelm. — They 
quickly  ftlfled  and  over^laid  thofe  infant  princi- 
ples of  piety  and  virtue,  fown  by  God  in  their 
hearts.  South.— 

A  heavy  lump  of  earth  without  defire, 
A  h>ap  of  aihes  that  oVr-/a^j  yoiir  fire.  Drydea* 
The  ftars,  no  longer  over- laid  with  weight,  , 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mafs, 
And  upward  ihoot.  JJrydea. 

The  fire  may  be  covered  and  over-laid^  but  can. 
not  be  entirely  quenched  and  f mothered.  SpeSa- 
/or.— In  preaching,  no  men  fucceed  better  ttan 
thofe  who  truft  to  the  fund  of  zheir  own  reaion, 
advanced  but  not  over -laid  by  commerce  with 
books.  Swift.  4.  To  cloud ;  to  over-calt. — 
Phcebus's  golden  face  it  did  attaint. 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  over-lay. 

:  Spenfer. 

5.  To  cover  fuperficially. — The  overlaying  of 
their  chapiters  was  of  filver.  Ex.TXxsiik.  17.— 

By  his  prefcript  a  fanduary  is  fram'd 
Of  cedar,  over-laid  with  gold.  ^iltoa, 

6.  To  join  by  fometbing  laid  over.-— 

Thou  us  impower'd 
To  fortify  thus  far,  and  over-layt 
With  this  portentous  bridge,  the  dark  abyis. 

Milton. 

*  To  Overleap,  v.  a.  [over  and  lei^.]  To 
pafs  by  a  jump.— 

Aikcp   . 
On  which  I  muft  fall  down  or  elfe  oWJeap; 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.  Shah. 

Daring  {hips  and  men  prophane 
Th*  eternal  fcnccB  over-leap. 
And  pafs  at  will  the  boundlefs  deep.    Dryden^ 

*  OvERLEATUfiR. «./,  [over  and  leather,]  The 
part  of  tbe  ihoe  that  covers  the  foot.— I  have 
fometimes  n\ore  feet  than  ihoes ;  or  fuch  (hoes 
as  my  toes  look  through  the  ovrr^eather.    -Shahm 

B  b  b  b  a  *  Over- 
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*  OTERLfOHT.  ruf.  \owr  and  /fj#tO 
^rong  lig6t.— An  voer-Ught  maketh  the  eyes  dark. 

(i.)  •  3>  OvERLiyft.  i>.  a.  \pver  and  JSfwJ  Td 
live  longer  thnn  another ;  to  furvive ;  to  out-live. 
>— Mulidoni8»  who  (hewed  a  mind  not  to  otvr-ilrw 
Pyrotlee,  prevailed.  Sidney,-^ 

He  concludes  in  hearty  prafersy 
•  That  your  attempts  fiiay  overlive  the  hazard 
And  fearful  meeting  of  their  oppofite.       Shai, 

They  o-ufr./n^'i/ that  envy.  Hayward. 
(a.)  ♦  To  Overlive,  v.  n.  To  live  too  long.— 
Why  do  I  over-Hve  ?  Milt. 

*  OvE«  LIVER.  If, /.  [from  over-Uve,]  Suryiv- 
or ;  that  which  lives  longeft. — A  peace  was  con- 
cluded, to  continue  for  both  the  kings  lives,  and 
the  over- liver  of  them.  Bacon. 

*  To  Overload,  v,  a.  [over  and  load.]  To 
burthen  with  too  much. — The  memory  of  youth 
is  charged  and  over-haded.  Felton. — 

Men  ^erloaded  with  a  large  eftate 
May  fpot)  the(r  treafure  in  a  nice  conceit 


♦  OrRRLOHO.  adj.  [over  and  long.]  Too  long. 
.-«-I  have  tranfgrefred  the  laws  of  oratory,  hi  ma- 
Icing  my  periods  and  parenthefes  over-hng.  Boyte. 

*  To  Overlook,  v.  a.  [over  and  look.]  i.  To 
view  from  a  higher  place.-^ 

The  pile  o^er-look^d  the  town.  Dryden. 

-*I  will  do  it  %vith  the  fame  refpeA  to  him,  as  if 
iie  were  alive,  and  over'lookmg  my  paper  while  I 
avrite.  Dryden.  a.  To  eicamlne  by  the  eye;  to 
|)erure. — 

WouM  r  had  overlook' d  the  letter.  .  Sbak. 
p.  To  Aiperintend  ;  to  overfeeJ— He  was  ^refent 
in  perfon  to  over-look  the  magiftrates.  Spenfen — 
Many  of  the  poor  pariihioners  through  flegled  do 
f>eriih,  for  want  of  feme  needful  eye  to  overlook 
itbem.  Oraunt.    4.  To  review.— 

The  time  and  care  that  are  required. 
To  over-look  and  file,  and  polish  well, 
Trigbt  poets  from  that  necefTary  toll. 

J\.OfCOfntnon» 

^.  To  ^>afs  by  radul^pently.— This  part  of  good  na* 

ture  which  coniiits  in  the  pardoning  and  over-look' 

ing  of  faults  is  to  be  exercifed  only  In  doing  our* 

felves  juftice.  Addifon. — In  vain  do  we  hope  that 

/God  will  over-look  fuch  high  contradi^on  of  fin* 

jiers.  Ryfen.    6.  To  negled ;  to  flight.— Of  the 

4wo  relations,  Chrift  drvr^^oi^nf  the  meaner.  South. 

—To  oper-lopk  the  entertainment  before  htm,  and 

Janguifh  for  that  which  lies  out  of  the  way,  is 

fickly  and  fervile.  CoUier.^Tht  fuffrage  of  our 

poet  laureat  Aiould  not  be  oper-looked.  jtddi/on.^ 

Religions  fear,  when  produced  by  juit  apprehen* 

4ions  of  a  divine  power,  naturally  overlooks  all  bu* 

man  greatnefs  that  ftands  hi  competition  with  it. 

Mdifon.^-The  happieft  of  mankind,  ewr-looksng 

^hofe  foUd  bidfings  which  they  already  have,  fet 

then*  hearts  upon  fomewhat  they  want.  Atterbary. 

They  over-look  truth  in  the  judgments  theypafs 

on  adverfity  and  pro4)erity.  Atterbury. 

*  Overlooker*  n.f.  [««wr  and  look.]  The 
original  word  Hgnifies  an  over*lookerf  or  one  who 
.tends  higher  than  his  fellows  and  over-loc^s  them. 

*  Overlook,  n./.  The  fkme  with  oHbp.^-^ 
in  elar^mity  vt/^  carry  our  ordoafice  better  than 
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Too    we  were  wont,  becaufe  our  nether  over-loo^  are 
ntftd  commonly  from  the  water.  Raidgh, 

*  Ofbr  MA  STBD.  adj.  [otvT  and  mqft^  Having 
too  much  maft. — 

Cloanthus*  better  mann'd,  purfu'd  him  faft ; 
But  his  o^tr  majled  gaily  checkM  his  hafte.  Dryl, 

*  To  Overmaster,  v.  a.  [over  and  majer.] 
Tofubdnei  to  govern.— 

For  your  defire  to  know  what  is  between  us^ 
O^er-rnqfier  it  as  you  may.  Skak*  Hamlefk 

So  fleeps  a  pilot,  whofe  poor  bark  ia  prett 
With  many  a  mercilefs  iferfme^rmg  wave. 

Crafima. 
— >They  are  oFoer^maJUred  with  a  fcore  of  druok- 
ards.  MHtm  on  Edueatson* 

*  Overmatch,  n./.  [pver  and  maub.]  One 
of  fuperior  powers ;  one  not  to  be  overcome.— 
Spain  is  no  over-match  for  England.  Bacon* — 

Eve  was  his  over-matcb.  MUton. 

-—In  a  little  time  there  will  fcare  be  a  woman  of 
quality  in  Great  Britain,  who  would  not  be  an 
over-match  for  an  Irifh  prieft.  AdS/otifsFreekoider. 

*  To  Overmatch,  v.  a.  [over  and  match."] 
To  be  too  powerful  \  to  conquer ;  to  opprefs  by 
iupoior  force.— 

I  have  feen  a  fwan 
With  bootlcfs  labour  fwim  againft  the  tide^ 
And  fpend  her  (trength  with  over^matduag 
waves.  Sbak. 

Sir  William  Lucy,  with  note 
Set  from  our  o^er-matcb^d  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Shak. 

Affift,  left  I  who  erft 

Thought  none  my  equal,  now  be  over-matched. 

Paradife  Regained. 

—How  great  foever  our  cttriofity  be,  our  eiccfo 

is  greater,  and  does  not  only  over-matchf  but  fup- 

•  plant  it.  Dee.  of  Piety. — 

He  foom  that  length  of  time  dire  oalens  drew, 
Of  Englifh  overmatched.  Drydco. 

It  moves  our  wonder,  that  a  foreign  .goeft 
Should  ov«r-iiM/fi&  the  moft,  and  match  the  befh 

Brydeo. 

*  Over-measure,  n.f.  \ffver  and  meefure^ 
Something  given  over  the  due  meafnre. 

*  To  Over* MIX.  v.  a.  \over  and  j*rcr.]  To. 
mix  with  too  moch.-— 

.  Little  meafure  over-mixt  with  woe.     Creech, 

*  QvE9iH09r.  adj.' [over  and  mq/fJ]  Bjgheft; 
over  the  reft  in  autliority.  Akt/i 

(x.)  *  Overmuch,  adj.  [over  and  much.]  Too 
much ;  more  than  enoughs — It  was  the  cuftom  of 
thofe  former  ages,  in  their  over^mmhgntitudc,  to 
advance  the  firft  authors  of  any  ufciul  difcoveiy 
among  the  number  of  their  gods*  JfUkhu.-^An 
over-mnch  ufe  of  fak,  befides  that  it  oocafioot 
tbirft  and  over-mucb  drinking,  basGAber  ill  effeds. 
Locke.  \ 

(1.)  *  OVBRMUCK.  adv.  In  too  great  a  degree. 
—They  over-mueh  abridge  the  church  of  her  power 
m  thefe  things.  Hooker.-^ 

I  alfo  err'd,  in  over-matk  admiriAg 

What  feem'd  in  thee  k>  perfea.  Xik.  Par.  Lo/I. 
Dejcdt  not  then  fo  over-much  thyfdf. 

Who  haft  of  forrow  thy  foil  load  befides.  Xslt- 

(3.)  •  Overmuch.  ;»./    More  than  enough.— 
By  attributing  over-much  to  things 

Lefs  excellenty  as  thou  tbyfelf  percciv'fti  Miltcs. 
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— ^£v8R  good  men  aiay  ^knbft  over^mtuk  to  them- 
felves.    Grrwr. 

*  Otbrmuchhsss.  if./.  Urom  over*mucb»]  Ex- 
uberance; fupeiabandance.  A  word  not  ufed 
nor  elegftot.— There  are  words  that  do  as  much 
raife  a  ftyle,  aa  others  can  deprefs  it;  (uperlalkm 
and  aver-nmekmfr  amplifies.    Ben  Jon/on. 

*  T#  OriMiAMB.  v..«.  [over  and  nam^»]  To 
DaaieiDareries.-^OwrHMi»rtbem;  and  as  thou 
nameft  them  I  will  defcribe  them.    SJM. 

*  OvBEViGHT.  «*/  [owr  and  nigM,  This 
feems  to  be  ufed  by  Shake/peart  as  a  noiin»  but  by 
Ad^ifmt  more  properly^  as  I  have  before  placed  it, 
aa  a  noun  \rith  a  prepofition.]  Night  before  bed- 
time.— 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  cwr-rngbt^ 
She  mtgM  have  Ineen  o'erta'en.        Sbakefpeare. 
— ^Will  confefTes,  that  for  half  his  life  hia  head 
ached  every  morning  with  reading  men  voer^ 
nigJbi*    Addifon* 

*  To  OvEa6FFiCg.  V.  a.  [ever  and  office.'\  To 
infult  by  virtue  of  an  office^— This  might  be  the 
l^te  of  a  politician  which  this  afsovrr^tf/.  Shak. 

*  OvBROVriCAOUS.  adj*  {^over  and  officious.'} 
Too  bufy;  too  importunatei^— This  is  an  owr- 
^dmts  truth,  and  is  always  at  a  man's  heels. 
€iolUer  on  Reafinu  • 

*  To  OTBBfAsa.  v.«.  [ovgr^ndpa/j,]  i.  To 
croft.— 

I  ftbod  on  a  wide  river's  bank. 
Which  I  miift  needs  o*er-pq/i.  Drydon, 

What  have  my  Scyliaa  and  my  Syrtes  done» 
When  thefe  they  ovef^pafif  and  thofe  they  (ban? 

Dryden: 
ft.  To  overlook;  to  pafs  with  diiregard.p-<*The 
Gompbiot  about  piainis  and  hymns  might  as  well 
be  oFoefrfafi  without  any  anfwer.    Ho^tert^ 
I  read  the  (atire  thou  entitleft  firft» 
And  laid  afide  the  reft^  and  over-pa^ 
And  fwore,  I  thought  the  writer  was  tccurftt 
That  his  irft  iatire  bad  not  been  his  hft. 

•  Barrmgton* 

AH  the.beaties  of  the  eaft 
He  CUghtly  view'd,  and  flightly  etwr^«S^'i.  MUu 
3«  To  omit  m  a  Beckoning.— Arithmetical  progref- 
fion  deaaonftrales  how  faft  mankind  would  in- 
cn»fe^  o^r^pagmg  as  miraculousy  though  indeed 
natoralt  that  eaample  of  the  Iraelifees  who  were 
anultipfied  hi  %ts  years»  fklHn  70  to  6o»ooo  able 
men.  4,  To  omit ;  not  to  |p«ceive;  not  to  com- 
prife^-— if  the  grace  of  him  whidi  iaveth  o/ver^pafs 
Ibme,  this  we  may  leave  to  the  hidden  juci^ents 
of  righteoufnefs.    Hooker* 

*  OTEEPasT.  part.  adj.  [from  oi^der^fi.'] 
Cimt%  paft. — 

What  ean'ft  thou  fwear  by  now  ?^ 
—By  time  to  comer* 
That  thott  baft  wronged-  in  the  time  0'^r-  paft. 

.   Shakeflfean. 

*  To  Overpay,  v.  a.  [over  and/oy.]  To  re- 
ward beyond  the  price.-- 

Let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thu»£ir» 
Which  I  will  over-paifi  and  pay  again, 
When  I  have  fonnd  it.  Shakejpeare. 

You  have  yourfelf  your  kindncfa  over-paid ; 
}fe  ceafes  to  oblige  who  can  unbraid.   Drtfdet^. 

Wilt  thou  with  pleafure  hear  thy  lover's  ft  rains. 
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And  with. 006  beav'nly  fmtle  o'er^pay  his  painsi 

Prior* 

*  To  OTBtPBBR.  v-'O,  [over  and  peer.]  To 
overlook ;  to  hover  above.  It  is  now  out  .of  uie.-^ 

Hie  ocean  overpeering  of  his  lift, 
Eats  not  the  Hats  with  more  impetuous  hafte^ 
Than  young  Laertes,  ip  a  riotous  head, 
O'er-beara  your  officers.  S/M,  Hamku 

Your  Axgofies  with  portly  fail»  ^ 

Do  over-peer  the  petty  traffickers.  Shai. 

Mountainous  error  wou'd  be  too  highly  heapt 
For  truth  to  emer^er.  Sbak.  Corioiamis. 

'    Thus  yields  the  cedai*  to  the  axe's  edge»   •. 
Whofe  top  branch  over^peer^d  Jove's  fpreading 
tree.  SMakeJp. 

-^They  are  invincible,  by  reafon  of  the  over-peering 
mountains  that  back  the  one»  and  flender  fortifica- 
tions of  the  other  to  land- ward.  Sandy/ j  Joum^. 

*  7«OvBaPBKCH,  v.eu  [over  vrA perck:^  To 
fly  overw 

With  love's  Hght  wing  did  I  o^er-percb  thefe 
walls. 
For  ftony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out.      Shai. 

*  Overplus.  «•/  [over  and^ilM/.]  Surplus; 
what  remains  more  than  fufficient.-*Some  other 
ftnners  there  asf,  from  which  that  overplus  of 
ftreogthmperftiafiondotharife.  Hooirr.— A  gres^ 
deal  too  much  of  it  was  made>  and  the  ovetpbu 
remained  ftill  in  the  mortar.  V E^fwige,^T\i\s 
gentleman  gives  away  all  which  is  the  overpbu  of 
a  ^eat  fortune.    Mdifon* 

*  To  OvBRPLT.  V.  a.  [owr  and^.]  To  em- 
ploy too  laborioufly. — 

What  fnpports  me,  doft  thou  aik  I 
The  confeience,  friend,  t'  have  loft  them  ever- 

Ply'd. 
In  Hberty^s  defence.  XBkon. 

*  OvERPOisB.  n*  /.  [from  the  verb.1  Pre- 
ponderant weight.— Horace,  in  his  firft  ana  fecond 
book  of  odes,  was  ftill  rifing,  but  came  not  to 
his  meridian  tlU  the  third ;  uker  which  his  judg- 
ment was  an  over-po^  to  his  iouigination.  Drydm. 

Some  over-pd/e  of  fway^  by  turns  they  ware. 
In  peace  the  people,  and  the  prince  in  war. 

Dfydm. 

*  To  OVBRPOiss.  vv.  0.  [over  and  poife.']  To 
outweigh.— Whether  cripples  who  have  loft  their 
thighs  will  float,  their  kinga  being  able  to  waft 
up  their  bodies,  which  are  in  others  overpmfed  bf 
the  hinder  legs;  we  have  not  mkde  expenment* 

The  fcale 
O^erpMd  by  darknefs,  lets  the  night  prevail* 

Creeeb. 

*  To  Overpower,  v.  a*  [over  and  power.]  To 
be  predominant  over;  to  oppreis  by  fupcriority.— 

Now  in  danger  try'd,  now  knovrn  in  arms, 
Kot  to  be  overpowered,  Miiton. 

—Much  light  over-powerjtbeeye,  JBo^Zr.-— Reaiba 
allows  none  to  be  confident,  but  him  only  who 
goviems  the  vaorld,  who  knows  all  things,  and 
can  do  all  things ;  and  can  neither  be  furprifed 
nor  over-powered.  Soutk-^Ahtr  the  death  of  Craf- 
fua,  Pompey  found  himfelf  out-witted  by  Casiar ; 
he  broke  with  him,  over-powered  him  in  the  fenate, 
and  caufed  many  unjuft  decrees  to  pafs  agauift 
•him.  JJryden^^The  hiftoriana  make  thefe  moun- 
tains 
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tains  the  ftandards  of  the  rife  of  the  water;  which 
they  could  never  have  been,  had  they  not  been 
Handing  when  it  did  fo  rife  and  ovtr-power  the 
earth.  Woodward. — Infpiration  is,  when  focb  an 
(yper-powerittg  imprefiion  6f  any  propofition  is 
made  upon  the  mind  by  God  himfelfy  that  gives  a 
convincing  and  indubitable  evidence  qi  the  truth 
and  divinity  of  it.    ffatts. 

'*  To  OvERPRBSS.  V.  a«  [ever  Sind  prifi,]  To 
bear  upon  with  irretiftible  force ;  to  overwhelm  ; 
to  crufli. — Having  an  excellent  horfe  under  him^ 
when  he  was  over-prejptd  by  fioiBey  h^  avoided 
them.     Sidney*—' 

Michaei^  arm  main  promontories  flung* 

And  over-prefi*d  whole  legions  weak  with  fin. 

Bxfeotfimon. 
—When  a  prince  enters  on  a  war*  he  ought  na- 
turally to  confider  whether  ht«  coffers  be  full*,  bis 
people  rich  by  a  long  peace  and  free  trade,  not 
over*preJfed  with  mai)y  burthenfome  taxes.  Siwift. 

*  Ta  Over- PRIZE,  v. «.  {lyver  znd  prize.]  To 
value  at  two  high  a  price.^Parents  overprize 
their  childreni  while  they  behold  them  through 
the  vapours  of  afTeAion,    WoHon. 

To  Over- RAKE.  v.  a.  among  feamen:  When  a 
fliip  riding  at  anchor  fo  overheats  herfelf  into  an 
high  fea,  that  flie  is  wafhed  by  the  waves  break- 
ing in  upon  her,  they  fay  the  waves  ovpr-rake  her. 

*  Overdrank.  ^4/.  [over  and  rank]  Too  rank. 
—It  produces  over-rank  binds.    Mqrtimer. 

*  T€>  Over-rate.  v.  a,  [over  and  rate,]  To 
rate  at.too  mucb.-^ 

Vain  Hibws  and  fcenes  you  overwrote*  Dryd» 
—To  avoid  the  temptations  of  ppverty,  it  con- 
cerns us  not  to  overwrote  the  conveniences  of  our 
Itation.    Rogers. 

Over-reach.  n,f.  See  Farriery,  Part  V. 
Sep.\\.§lL 

(1.)  *  To  Over-reach,  v,  a.  \fiver  and  reach,] 
I. 'To  raife  above; — The  mountains  of 'Olympus, 
Atho's  and  Atlas,  over-reaeb  and  furmount  all 
winds  and  clouds.  Raleigh. — The  floods  over^ 
nach^^d  the  tops  of  the  hi g heft  monntains.  Burnet. 
a.  i'o  deceive;  to  go  beyond;  to  circumvent. 
Afagacious  man  is  faid  to  have  a  long  reach. — 
What  more  cruel  than  man,  if  he  fee  himfdf  able 
bjr  fraud  to  over-reach  the  laws  i  Hooker.^l  have 
laid  my  brain  in  the  iun  and  dried  it,  that  it  wants 
matter  to  prevent  fo  grofii  over^reaehing,  Shak.^^ 
Shame  to  be  overcome,  or  over- reach* dt 

Would  utmolt  vigour  raife,  and  rais'd  unitew 

Milton. 
A  man,  who  had  been  matchlefs  held 

In  cunning,  over^rwch^d  where  leaft  he  thought. 

Milton. 
—There  fs  no  pleafanter  encounter  than  a  trial  of 
Ikill  betwixt  (harpers  to  over-reach  one  another. 
£'J?^riiitff.— Forbidding  oppreflion,  defrauding, 
and  over»reaching  one  another.  Tillotfin.-^We 
may  no  more  lue  for  them  than  we  can  tell  a  He, 
or  fwe;)r  an  unlawful  oath,  or  over'reach  in  theu: 
caufe.  K'-ttlcworth.-^Such  a  principal  is  ambition, 
or  a  defire  of  fame,  by  which  many  vicious  men 
are  over-reaebedf  and  engaged  contrary  to  their 
natural  inclinations  in  a  glorious  and  budable 
courfe  of  a^on.  Speffator.^hei  him  come  up, 
tjuoth  he ;  it  is  but  fticking  to  my  point,  and  he 
can  never  over^reach  me.    B^fiorj  of  John  Bull* 
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(ft.)  «  7V  OrSR-RBACH,  V. «.  Abode  is  (aid  to 
over-reachf  when  he  brings  his  hinder  feet  too  far 
fohxrards,  and  ftrikes  his  toes  againft  his  fore 
flioes.    Farrier. 

*  Otbr.rbachrr.  n./.  [horn  over^rrach.]  A 
cheat ;  a  deceiver. 

*  To  Over-rBAD.  v.  a.  Zover  and  read."]  To 
perufe. — The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the 
duke ;  you  ihall  anon  over^read  it  at  your  plea- 
fure.    ShaJk. 

«  To  O v&R-R  ED.  V.  a»  [over  and  re^  ]  To  iineaf 
with  red.— 

Prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fearf 
.  Thou  lily-liver'd  boy.  ^tak, 

*  Td  OvER-RiPEM.  V.  a.  [over  and  ripen:]  To 
make  too  ripe. — 

Why  droops  my  lord  like  t/vor-ripa^d  com  ? 

Sbok. 

*  To  Ovbr-roast.  9. «.  [over  and  roaft^]  To 
rdaft  too  muqh.— 

'Twas  burnt  and  dried  away. 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  faft» 
Than  feed  it  with  ftich  over-roajed  fidh.  Shak. 

*  To  Over-rule.  v.  «.  [over  and  rtde.]  i.  To 
influence  vrith  predominant  power;  to  be  fuperi* 
or  in  authority.— Which  humour  perceiving  to 
over-ride  me,  I  ftrave  againft  it.  Sidite^r^Thai 
which  the  church  fliall  think  and  defire  to  be  true 
or  good,  muft  in  congruity  of  reafon  over-ntle  all 
other  inferior  arguiiients  whalfoever.  Hooker. — ^Ex- 
cept our  own  private  refolutions  be  by  the  law  of 
public  determinations  over  ruledf  we  take  away 
all  poflibility  of  fociable  life  in  the  woM^-^Hooier. 

•  —What  if  they  be  fuch  as  will  be  over-ruled  with 
fome  one,  whom  they  dared  not  difpleafe  ?  fFhi^ 
gifte. — ^His  paifion  and  animofity  over-nded  bis 
confcience.  Clarendon.— A  wife  man  fliall  over-nde 
his  ftars.  Taylor^r-^He.  is  aded  by  a  paifion  which 
abfolutely  ifver-ruUs  him.  South.-— *Ti%  temerity  for 
ii^en  to  venture  their  lives  upon  unequalencounters ; 
unlefe  whefs  they  are  obliged  by  an  over-raSag 
impulfe  of  confcience  and  duty.  VJ^ange.^A 
man  may,  by  the  influence  of  an  ov^r-rulaig  pla- 
net, be  inclined  to  luft,  and  yet  by  force  of  rea- 
fon overcome  that  bad  influenoe*  Swift.  %.  To 
govern  with  high  authority;  to  fuperintend.— 
Wherefore  does  he  not  nowcome  forth  and  openly 
overrule^  a»  in  other  matters  he  is aocuftomed. 
Hayvfard.  3.  To  fup^ede:  as  in  law  to  over-ride 
a  plea,  is  to  rejed  it  as  incompetent. — ^Thirty 
acres  make  a  farthing  land,  nine  farthings  a  Cor- 
nifli  acre,  and  four  Comiih  acres  a  knight's  fee. 
But  this  rule  is  over-rtded  to  a  greater  or  leffer 
quantity,  according  to  the  fraitfahiefs  or  barren- 
ne(s  of  the  foil.    Carew. 

do  •  To  Over-run.  v.  a.  [over  and  run.]  i. 
To  harafs  by  incurfions;  to  ravage)  to  rove  over 
ID  a  boftiie  manner.— Thofe  barbarous  nations 
that  over-ran  the  world,  pofleffed  thofe  domi* 
nions.    Spenfer. 

The  tears  (he  flied, 

Like%nviou|  floods  o'er^ran  her  lovely  face. 

Shak, 
They  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  fubdue 

By  conqueft  far  and  wide^  to  over^ran 

Large  countries.  •  Milios, 

"   The  nine 

Their  fainting  foes  to  ihameful  flight  compeli'd, 

And 
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And  with  refiftlefa  force  o^er-rtm  the  field.  Drjd. 
«— Guftavus  Adolphua  could  not  enter  this  part  of 
the  empire,  after  having  o^r-run  moft  of  the  Veft.  , 
AddsjQn.^tk  commonwealth  may  be  over-run  by  a, 
a  powerful.' neighbour.  Swifts  3.  To  out  run ;  to 
pafs  behind  .-^Pyrocles  being  come  to  fixtceny 
cv^^run  his  age  in  growth;  ftrengthy  and  all  things 
following  it.  Sidney.'-^ 

We  may  out-run. 
By  violent  fwiftnefs,  that  which  we  ron  at» 
And  lofe  by  over-nmnrng,  Shai, 

— Ahimaaz  run  by'  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  o-^ 
ver-ran  Cnihi.  %  Sam.  xfiil  aj.-— The  earth  oovr- 
runneth  the  water,  facon,  3.  To  overfpread ;  to 
cover,  all  over. — ^With  an  oner»nmnmg  flood  he 
will  make  an  utter  end  of  the  place.  Nab,  i.  8.*7 
A  general  flood  of  waters  would'  necelTarily  wer^ 
the  whole  earth.  Burnet. — 


Add  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
Cer^run  with  wrinkles  and  deformM  with  tears, 

A'  To  do  mifcbief  by  great  numbers ;  to  pefter.-n^To 
flatter  fooliAi  men  into  a  hope  of  life  where  there 
is  none,  is  much  the  fame  with  betraying  people  in- 
to an  opinion,  that  they  are  in  a  virtuous  and  hap- 
py ftate,  when  they  are  over-run  with  paffion^  and 
drowned  in  their  lufts.  VB^range.-^yJ&eW.  not 
for  the  inceiTant  labours  of  this  induftrious animal, 
Egypt  would  be  over-run  with  crocodiles.  Addif. 
— Such  provifion  made,  that  a  country  (hould  not 
want  fucb  fprings  as  were  convenient  for  it,  nor  be 
over  run  with  them.  Woodward.  5.  To  injure  by 
treading  .^own.  6.  Among  printers,  to  be  obliged 
to  change,  ;he  difpofition  of  the  lines  and  wordy 
an  correding,  by  reafon  of  the  infertions, 

(a.)  ♦  To  OVER.R.UN.  w.  II.  To  overflowjt  to  be 
more  than  full. — 

Though  you  have  left  me» 

Yet  aill  my  foul  ^er-nau  withfondnefs-tow^rds 

yoo..  .    Smith. 

—Cattle  in  inclofufes  ihall  always  have  frelh  paf- 

ture,  that  now  is  all  trampled  and  voer-run,  Spenf. 

*  To  Oversee,  v.  a.  [over  aody^.}  i.  To  fu- 
perintend ;  to  overlook.-r- 

Ue  had  charge  my  difciplme  to  frame, 
And  tutor's  nouriture  to  overfee.  Spenfer* 

She  without  noiie  will  overfu 
His  children  and  hid  family.  Dryden. 

a.  To  overlook ;  to  pafs  by  unheeded ;  to  omit^— 

I  refolve  to  overjee 
No  lucky  opportunity.  Hudihraj, 

*  OvERSKEN.^rl.  [from  over/ee.]  Miftaken ; 
deceived.— It  may  clearly  appear  how  it  hath 
come  to  pafs,  that  fo  many  have  been  over/een. 
Hooker.-^Svich  overfeers,  as  the  overfeers  of  this 
building,  would  be  fo  ovetfeen,  as  to  make  that 
which  is  narrower  contain  that  which  is  larger. 
Ho/jdaj.—They  rather  obferved  what  he  had  done, 
and  fuffered  for  the  king  and  for  his  country, 
without  further  enquiring  what  he  had  omitted  to 
do,  or  been  over/een  in  doing.  Clarendon. 

*  Overseer.  »./.  [from  over/ee.]  1.  One  who 
overlooks;  a  fuperintendant. — There  are  in  the 
world  certain  voluntary  over/ee^s  of  all  books, 
whofe  cenfure  would  fall  iharp  on-us.  Hooker. — 
Je.iiel  and  Azariah  were  over/cefj  unto  Coniah. 

To  entertain  a  gueft,  with  what  a  care 
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Wou'd  he  his  houfiiold  ornaments  prepare  f 

Harafs  his  fervants,  and  as  o*er/eer  ftand, 
,    To  keep  them  working.  Dryden* 

a.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  parochial 
provifion  for  the  poor. — ^The  church- wardens  and 
overfeers  of  the  poor  might  find  it  poflible  to  dif- 
cbarge  their  duties.  Graunt. 

(i.J  *  To  Overset,  v.  a.  [orver  smdfit.]  i.  To 
turn  bottom  upwards ;  to  throw  off  the  bafis ;  to 
fubvert.— 

The  tempefts  met> 

The  failor's  maftePd,  and  the  fliip  o'erfit.  Dryd, 
—It  puts  the  fea  into  horrible  perturbation,  even 
when  there  is  not  the  leaft  breath  of  wind ;  over» 
fetting  (hips  in  the  harbours,  and  fiiking  them. 
ffoodtward, — We  might  bear  them  down  with  the 
weight  of  our  armies,  and  over-Jet  the  whole^power 
of  France.  Addifon.  a.  To  throw  out  of  regula- 
rity,— His  adion  agaihft  Catiline  ruined  the  con- 
ful,  when  it  faved  the  cit^ ;  for  it  fo  fwelled  his 
foul,  that  ever  afiterwards  tt  was  apt  to  be  over-Jet 
with  vanity.  Drydm* 

(a.)  *  To  OvEAEET.  V*  If.  To  fall  off  the  bafis; 
to  turn  upfide  down.— Part  of  the  weight  will  be 
under  the  axle-tree,  which  will  fo  far  counterpoife 
what  is  above  it,  that  it  will  very  much  prevent 
the  oversetting, 'Mortimerp 

*  To  Overs  HADE.  v.  a.  [over  and/Sodlr.]  To 
cover  with  any  thing  that  caufes  darknefs.-— » 

Dark  cloudy  d«ith  oVjftoi^j  his  beams  of  life. 
And  he  nor  feet  nor  hears  us.  SiraJi* 

-^No  great  and  mighty  fubjedt  might  edipfe  or 
voerjhqde  the  imperial  power.  Baeon.-^      ^ 
If  a  wood  of  leaves  o^er^/hade  the  tree. 
In  vain  the  hind  fluU  vex  the  threfhing-floor. 

Dryden. 

Should  we  noix  our  friendly  talk,  ' 

O'^^^ii^i/ in  that  favorite  walk.  Prior. 

*  To  Over  SHADOW,  v.  a.  [over  axidjhadow.l 
r.  To  throw  a  Aadow  over  any  thing.— Wee<fi 
choak  and  wer-fiadomf  the  corn.  Bacon*^ 

Death, 
Let  the  damps  of  thy  dull  breath 
•  Overjbadfxw  even  the  ihade.  Crajkaw. 

Darknefs  muft  over-Jkadomf  all  his  bounds. 

Milton. 
,a.  To  flielter ;  to  proted^  to  cover  with  fuperior 
influence. — 

My  over-Jkadowing  fpirit  and  might,  with  thee 
.     I  fend  along:  ride  forth.  Milton. 

On  her  (hould  come 
The  holy  ghoft,  and  the  power  of  the  higheft 
O^er-Jhadow  her.  Milton. 

(i.)  *  J V Overshoot.  v.a.[over  9XkdJhoot.\ 
1.  To  ftioo  beyond  the  mark.— Every  inordinate 
9ppetited^ts  its  own  latisfaaion,  by  •ver-Jhoot* 
ing  the  mark  it  aims  at.  TUhtfon,  a.  To  pafs 
fwiftly  over. — 

High-raisM  on  fortune's  hill,  new  apples  he 
fpies. 
(fer-Jhoott  the  valley  which  beneath  him  lies. 

liarte. 
3.  [With  the  reciprocal  pronoun.]  To  venture  too 
far;  to  aiTert  too  much.— Leave  it  to  themfelves 
to  confider,  whether  they  have  in  this  point  or  not 
troerjbot  them/elves.  Hooken-^la  finding  fault  with 
the  laws  I  doubt  not,  you  fiiall  much  over/hoot 
yourfilfi  Spen/er.-'ToT  any  thing  that  1  can  learn  of 

them 
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tbe«»  you  have  wer-Jbot  ytmrfe\f  in  reclcoivng. 
Wbitgifte. 

\  (a.)  •  To  Overshoot,  v.  n.  To  iy  bqrond 
the  marlc-^Often  it  drops,  or  over-Jho^U  by  the 
diibroportions  of  diftance  or  applicatioQ.  CMer. 

*  OvBasiGHT.  If.  f.  [from  imer  aod/jpAl.]  i. 
Superintendance.— They  gave  the  money,  being 
told  unto  them,  that  had  the  over-Jgtt  of  the 
liottie.  1  KingJi  xH.  ix.— Feed  the  flock  of  God» 
taking  the  over-Jigbt  thereof,  not  by  conftraint^ 
but  willingly,  i.  Pet.  v.  4,  ».  Miftake ;  error. — 
Amongft  fo  many  huge  volumei,  as  the  infinite 
pains  of  St.  Auguftine  have  brought  forth»  what 
one  hath  gotten  greater  coinmendatibn,  than  the 
iMok  wheretn  he  carefully  owns  his  m)er'JSgkts  f 
flb^/tfr.— They  watch  their  opportunity  to  take 
advantage  of  then-  adverfaries  overjigbt.  Kettkwff, 

Not  fa  hia  f>n ;  he  mark'd  this  overfybi. 

*  To  OvEasizB.  9.  tf.  [over  and  Jze.]  x.  To 
furpafs  tn  bu1k.-*-Tfio(e  iMred  in  a  mountainous 
country  over-fi^e  (hofe  that  dwell  on  low  levels. 
Sandys^  a.  [Over  and  fipef  a  coh^poft  with  which 
mafons  cover  walls.]  To  plafter  over—*' 

He,  thus  o'erjhud  with  coag'iate  gor^. 
Old  grandfife  Pijam  feeks.  Sbak. 

*  To  OvEBSKip.  V'  a,  [over'smdyStf,]  x.  To 
pafs  by  leaping.— Neither  ftek  ye  to  oVerJUp  the 
fold,  Which  ttiey  about  you  have  pitched.  HMet. 
%.  To  pafs  over.— 

Mark  if  to  get  them  (he  o^er-JBp  the  reft.  Bikne*, 
3,  To  efcape,^-^ 

When  that  hour  f^er-JBfs  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  figh'oot,  Julia,  for  thy  fake ; 
The  next  enftiing  hour  fome  foul  mifchance 
Torment  me.  Shak. 

The  mind  much  fufPrance  does  o^erfiify 
When  grief  bath  mates.  Sbak. 

*  To  OvEasLEEp,  V.  a.  [over  waA^fieep,\  To 
tf  eep  too  long. 

*  To  OvERSLip.  V.0.  [over  aod/S^.]  To  pafs 
undone^  unnoticed,  or  unufed ;  to  negledt. — ^The 

eleflhefs  of  the  juftkes  in  impofin^  this  rate,  or 


Theftylis,  wild  thyme,  and  garlick  beats, 
For  harveft  hinds,  o^erfpent  with  toil  and  h«at& 

Dryden. 

*  To  Overspread.  v.a.[over9,fA^read.^  To 
cover  wr;  to  fill;  t6  featter  over. — ^Whether 
they  were  Spaniards,  Oauls,  Afiricana,  Gotbes,  or 
fome  other  which  did  over^read  all  Chriftendoin, 
it  is  impoffible  to  affirm.  Sfem/er,-~-Oi  the  three 
Tons  of  Noah  was  the  whole  earth  overfiread.  Gen. 
ix.  X9.— 

Darknefs  Europe's  free  did  over^reod 

From  lasy  cells,  where  fuperftition  bred.  Denk. 

—Not  a  dehtge  that  only  over-run  fome  particular 

region ;  but  that  ^rtmfyrtai  the  face  of  the  whole 

earth,  from'  pole  to  pole,  and  from  eaft  to  weft. 

*  To  OvEasTAWD.  V.  fl.  [over  nndjiand,]  To 
ftand  too  much  upon  conditions. — 

*  What  madman  would  ^erfiand  his  market 

twice?  Drydem, 

••fT)  OVEXSTARE.  V*  fl.  [9ver  aod^a/v.]    To 

(hire  wklely.^Some  warlike  fign  miift  be  ufed ; 

either  a  flovenfy  buikin,  or  an  werftaring  frounced 

head,  Ajcbam* 

■  .  •  To  Overstock,  v.  a.  [aver  andjoei]  To 
fill  too  full ;  to  crowd. — Had  the  world  been  eter- 
nal. It  mnft  long  ere  this  have  been  overjlocked^ 
and  become  too  narrow  for  the  inhiibitants.  WiU 
i(fi».— If  raillery  had  entered  the  old  Roman  coins, 
We  'fhould  have  been  o>verfiocked  with  medals  of 
this  nature.  Addifon,^^ovaj^  btfhop,  not  overjfocked 
with'  re1ations,,or  attached  to  favourftes,  beftows 
fome  tncoofiderable  benefice.  Swift.*— It  ^^1  ^ 
4vOrth-enquirmg  what  we  (hall  do  with' our  wool, 
in  cafe  Bamftaple  fhonld  be  ever  ovet^^ied.  Swift. 

*  To'OvERSTOXS;  [v.  a.  over  and  Jfore.]  To 
ftore  with  too  much. — Fiihes  are  more  numerous 
than  beafts  or  birds,'  as  appears  by  their  numeroos 
fpawn  ;  and  if  all  tbefe  ^oukl  come  to  maturity, 
even  the  ocean  itfelf  would  have  been  Uuig  fioce 
wtrfhred  with  fiih.  Hal^t  "Origin*   ' 

(i.) *  7>  OvfiasTRAnr.'  v.  a.iover  9odJirahi.] 
To  ftretch  too  far. — Confeflbrs  were  apt  to  ovtr- 


carei 

the  backwardnefs'of  the  inhabitants  In  paying  the  Jiniin  their  privileges.  Ayfife* 
&me,  overjiipped  the  time.  GafYW.-^-He  that  hath  (a.)  *  Tb  Ovbrstraim;  v. 
wver-Jlipt  fuch  opportunities,  is  to  bewail  and  re-      *  - 

trieve  them  betimes.  Hammwd^-^X  were  injuri- 
ous to  over-Jtfp  a  noble  ad  m  the  duke  during  this 
employment.  JFotton. 

OVERSImLAN,  n.f,  in  Scots  law,  a  perfon  ap- 
pointed by  arbiters,  or  by  the  parties  fubmitters, 
to  determine  the  matter  fubmitted,  in  cafe  the  par- 
ties difagree  in  their  opinion. 

*  To  Over  SNOW.  v.  a.  [over  aod/io<u*.]  To 
cover  with  fnow.— 

Tbefe  I  wielded  while  my  bloom  was  warm. 

Ere  age  unflrung  my  nerves,  or  time  o*er»Jnow*d 

my  head.  Dry  den* s  Mneis. 

*  OvERsotD.  part*  [from  overfeL]  Sold  at  too 
high  a  price- — 

Life  with  eafe  F  can  dtfclaim. 

And  think  it  over'fold  to  purchafe  fame.  Dryd. 

♦Oversoon. adv. [over znd/oon.'\  Too foon. — 
The  lad  may  prove  well  enough,  if  heover'foon 
think  not  too  well  of  himfelf.  Sidney. 
•  *OVERspEiJT. part. [over ztAfpent.'\  Wearied ; 
barafled  j  forefpent.  The  verb  over/pend  is  not  u- 
fed.— 


Ja.)  *  Tb  Ovbrstraim;  v.  n.  To  make  too 
ent  efibrtSi — Crafibs  lof^  himfelf,  his  equipagf, 
and  his  army,  by  over/fraining  for  the  rartbiao 
gold.  Collier. — ^He  wilned  all  painters  would  im- 
print this  leflbn  deeply  hi  thehr  ^memory,  that 
with  o^^er/irasning  and  eardeftnefs  of  ^nifliing  their 
pieces,  they  often  did  them  more  harm  than  good. 
Drydeffs  D^freJnoff.  • 

•  To  OvBRSWAY.  V.  a.  [over  and  fkvaj.]  To 
over-rule;  to  bear  tiown. — ^There  voices  being 
more  in  number,  muft  averfway  their  judgments 
who  are  fewer.  Hooker. . 

Great  command  oerfkvays  oiif  order,  Sh^. 
— fcme  great  and  powerful  nations  over-fmay  the 
reft*  Ueylyn. 

•  To  OvER8WEtL.'t».  a.  [over  zsxdjwell.]  To 
rife  above^ — 

Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o^er/wcS  the  cup. 

Skok. 
When  his  banks  the  prince  of  rivers,  Po, 
Doth  overfwellf  be  breaks  with  hideous  fall. 

Fairfax. 
(i.)  *  OVERT,  adj.  [ouverti  Fr.]     Open ;  pub- 
Itck ;  apparent.-— 
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ToTOBch  tliit»  h  ikd  procff 
tVIthout  more  oertaio  And  more  otfert  teft.  Shai. 
''-^Overt  and  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  pratfe. 
BacM. — My  repnife  at  Hull,  was  the  firft  evert 
eifay  to  be  made,  bow  patiently  I  could  bear  the 
lofs  of  my  kingdoms.  K.  C^ari^/.— When  all  was 
ripe,  their  enemies  proceeded  to  fo  many  overt 
adts  in  the  face  of  the  nation,  that  it  was  obvious 
to  the  meaneft.  Sw{ft,r^Whm^a  human  laws  can 
reach  no  farther  than  to  reftratn  the  evert  aAion, 
religion  extends  to  the  fecret  motions  of  the  fouK 
Rogerj, 

(2.)  Overt  acTi  an  ad  which,  in  law,  muft  be 
clearly  proved }  andfnch  is  to  be  alleged  in  every 
indi^ment  for  high  treafon. 

*  Otkrtakb.  v.  a»  [over  and  taie.l  i.  To  catch 
any  thing  by  puifuit ;  to  come  up  to  fomething 
going  before. — We  durft  not  continue  longer  (o 
near  her  confines,  left  her  plagues  might  fuddenly 
cv^taAe  US.  Hooker*--' 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  o^erthhn*  Sbai. 

I  ihall  fee 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  fuch  children. 

Skak. 
— ^I  will  purfue,  I  will  ^ertake^  I  will  divids  the 
fpoil.  £xo4i,  XV.  9.— 

My  ftnil,  more  earneftly  released, 
Will  out-ftrip  her's,  as  bullets  flown  before 
A  later  bullet  may  t^eriake^  Donne. 

To  thy  wifhes  move  a  Tpeedy  pace, 
Or  death  will  foon  <^ertake  thee  in  the  chace. 

•  Dryden, 
— ^How  muft  he  tremble  for  fear  vengeance  Ihbuld 
overtake  him  ?  Rogers,  ».  To  take  by  furprize. — 
If  a  man  be  overtake  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  (jpi* 
ritual  reftore  (bch  an  one  in  the  fptrit  of  meeknefs. 
G<3/.  vi.  X.— If  it  fall  out,  that  through  infirmity 
we  be  ovextaken  by  any  temptation,  we  muft  la* 
hour  to  rife  again.  Perkins. 

*  To  Overtask,  v  a,  [owr and  taJL'l  .To bur- 
then with  too  heavy  duties  or  injundtions.~*That 
office  is  performed  by  the  parts  with  difficulty, 
becauie  ihey  vtm  overta/hd.  Harvey  on  Confump. 

*  To  Overtax^  v.  a,  [over  and  tax.}  To  tax 
too  heavily. 

*  Overthrow.  «./.  [from  the  verb.]  i.  The 
ilate  of  being  turned  upfide  down.  a.  Ruin ;  de- 
ilnidtioD* — Of  thofe  chriftian  oratories,  the  over^ 
tbrow  and  ruin  is  defired,  not  by  infidels,  pagan Sy 
or  Turks,  but  by  a  fpccial  refined  fedt  of  Chriiltan  • 
believers.  Hooker. — They  retuiTi  again  into  Florida,' 
to  tlie  murther  and  overthrofW  of  their  own  coun* 
trymen.  Mbot—- 

I  ferve  my  mortal  fne. 
The  man  who  caus'd  my  country's  overthrow. 

Dryden. 
3.  Defeat;  difcomfiture. — 

Both  th^fe  confpirM  poor  rcafon's  oavr/^^rouf. 

Sidney* 

Quiet  foul,  depart ; 

For  I'have  feen  our  enemies  overihrofut.     Shak. 

— From  thefe,  divci4  Scots  feared  more  harm  by 

viAory  than  they  f-Hind  among  their  enemies  by . 

their  overthrow.  Hayward  — 

Poor  Hannibal  is  maul'd, 
The  theme  is  giv'n,  and  l^rait  the  council's callM, 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II, 
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Whether  he  ihouM  to  tome  direafy  g* 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  the  dire  overthrow  ?  Drjdi* 
4.  Degradation.-— 

YLxt  overthrovf  heaped  happiilefs  upoA  him. 

Sbai. 

*  To  Overthrow,  t.  a.  U'zvr  and  throw  ;  pret^ 
overthrew  ;  part,  overthrown^  1.  To  turn  upfide 
down.— Pittacus  was  a  wife  and  valiant  Man,  but 
his  wife  overthrew  the  table  when  he  had  invitedi 
hit  friends.  Taylor,    a.  To  thrbw  down.— 

The  overthrown  he  rais'd.  Milton^ 

3.  To  rulU  5  to  demolifli. — 
When  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthreWf 

His  fatat  hand  my  royal  father  flew.      Dryden^ 

4.  To  defeat ;  to  conquer  ;  to  yanquifh.— Our  en- 
deavour is  not  fo  miTch  to  overthrow  them  with 
whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them  reafottable  • 
caufes.  Hooker.*^ 

To  Sujah  nelt,  your  conquering  army  drew^ 
Him  they  furpris'd,  and  ^afily  e^erthrew.  Dryd^ 

5.  To  deflroy ;  to  fubvert ;  to  mifchief ;  to  bring 
to  nothing.—She  found  means  to  have  us  accufed 
to  the  king,  as  though  v^  went  about  fom&  prac- 
tice to  overthrow  him  in  his  own  eftate.  Sidney.-^ 

Here's  Glo'fter 

O'er-charging  your  free  ptrrfes  with  large  finest 

That  feeks  to  o'v^rfj&ro^u^  religion.  Sbak.  Hes.  VI. 

—Thou  walkeft  i A  peril  of  thy  overthrowing^  Ee* 

clus,  xiii.  t^.--GoA'dvtrthro<vtth  the  wicked  fpr 

their  wickednefs.  Prov. —  ' 

"  Satan  fell,  whoixi  folly  overthrew*        Mi/ton. 

*  Overthrower.  n,/,  [from  overthrow.]  lie 
who  overthrows. 

(il)  ♦  Overthwart.  adj.  [over  and  thwart,'] 
I.  Oppofite;  being  over  againft. — ^We  whifper, 
for  fear  our  overthwart  neighbours  (hould  hear  us, 
and  betray  us  to  the  government.  Dryd.  %.  Crof- 
fing  any  thing  perpendicniarly.  3.  Perverfe;  ad- 
verfe ;  contradi^ious  ;  crofs. — That  overthwart 
humour  was  difcovered'  to  rule'  in  the  breafts  of 
many.  Clarendon, 

(a.)  ♦  OvERTHWARTr^r^^.  Acrofs;  as  he  laid 
a  plank  overthwart  the -brook.  This  is  the  original 
uf^. 

*Ovbrthwartedly.  aiv.^  [from  overthwart^ 
I.  Acroft;  tranfverfely. — The  brawn  of  the 
thigh  ftiall  appear,  by  drawing  fmall  hai^ftrokes 
from  the  hip  to  the  knee,  iliadowed  again  over^ 
thwart.  Peacham  on  Drawing,  a.  Pervicacioufly ; 
perverfely. 

•  Overthwartmess.  n.f.  [from  overtbwart.l 
I.  Pofture  acroft.    3.  Pervicaeity;  perverfenefs. 

* Ov E RTLY. adv.l^Toxh  the adjedive.]  Openly, 

Cr.>  OVERTONi  a  towli  of  Hamplhire,  an- 
ciently  a  borough  and  market  town.  It  has  c6n- 
fiderable  filk  and  papvr  mills ;  and  lies  10  miles  E. 
of  Andover,  afid  54  W.-  of  London. 

(a.)  OVertow,  a  town  of  Rutlandihire,  3  miles 
from  Okebam;  with  a  market  on  Tueiday,  and 
fairs  May  6,  and  0(5k  18,  eftablilhed  under  Ed- 
w^rd  II. 

(3-18.)  Overton  is  alfo  the  name  of  16  fmall 
towns  and  villages;  viz,  of  two  each  in  Chefti.ie 
and  Gloucefterfhire ;  of  one  each  in  Flint,  Hants, 
Lancafter,  Northampton,  Oxford,  Salop,  Stafford, 
Worcefter,  and  York  fliires ;  and  of  three  in  Wilts. 

♦  Ovbi^TOOK.  tret,  and  part.  paJT.  of  overtake. 
C€CC     :;  ♦To 

'  ^  Digitized  by 'v^jOOQIv^ 


*  To  OvBRTOP  V.  a.  lover  and  1^]  i;  To  rife 
aWve ;  to  raiie  the  he^'d  above.— 

Pile  your  dtl|t  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
T'  oWtop  old  Pelioa.  Sifai. 

In  the  dance  the  graceful  godefs  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads. 
^    _  /  Drvdnu 

9.  To  excel ;  to  furpafs.*— 

Of  difpofition  gentle,  and  of  wifdom 
Overtopping  woman's  power.  Sbak. 

—As  far  as  the  foul  o^rtops  the  body,  fo  far  its 
pains,  or  rather  mournful  fenfatione,  exceed  thofc 
of  the  carcafe.  Harvey.    3.  To  obfcurc ;  to  make 
of  lefs  importance  by  luperior  excellence  *- Where- 
as  fie  had  been  heretofore  an  arbiter  of  Kurope,  he 
Iboiild  now  grow  lefs,  and  be  ever-topped  by  fd 
great  ti  conjunabn.  Batoies  Henry  VII.— 
One  whom  you  love,  ' 
Had  champion  killed,  or  trophy  won^ 
Rather  than  thus  be  oyertopt^ 
Wou*d  you  not  m^iih  his  laurel's  cropt  ?^qi»(/?.  • 

*  To  OvERTRiF.  i».  a^  l&ver  and  trip.^  To  trip 
over  9  to  walk  lightlv  over.— 

In  fucn  a  night, 
Did  Thifbe  fearfully  o'ertrip  the  dew. 
And  faw  the  lion's  fbadow  ere  himfelf. 
And  ran  difmayM  away.  /  Sftak* 

(i.)  •OVERTURE,  «./.  [ou^rture,  Fr.J    |. 
Opening;  diiclofure;  difoovery. — 
Twifh 
You  had  only  in  your  filent  judgnent  try'd  it» 
Without  more  o^trtwe.      '  Skak. 

a.  Propofal;  fomething  offered  to  coniideration, 
— MacMurugh  moved  Henry  to  invade  Ireland, 
and  made  an  overture  unto  him  for  obtaining  of 
the  fovereign  lordlhip,  thereof.  Dawej  on  Ireland. 
— All  thefe  fair  twertvrij,  made  by  men  well  ef- 
teemed  for  honeft  dealiogi  could  not  take  place. 
Hajuvard*^' 

We  with  open  breaft 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,,  if  they  like* 
Our  overturet  and  turn  not  back.  Milton. 

— Withftand  the  overturej  of  ill.  F^//.— The  carl 
of  Pembroke,  who  abhorred  the  war,  promoted 
all  anrr^^j  towards  accommodation.  Clarendon. 
—If  a  convenient  ftipply  offers  itfelf  to  be  feifed 
by  force  or  gained-  by  fraud,  human  nature  per- 
fuades  us  to  hearken  to  the  inviting  o^ferture.  Ro- 
^^rj.— Suppofe  5:pamen  propofing,  debating,  and 
voting  according  to  their  own  little  or  much  rea- . 
fon,  abundance  of  indigefted  and  abortive,  many 
pernicious  and  iboliih  overtures  would  aiife.  S<a)ift» 
U-)  ^n  Overture,  or  Ouvbrture,  is  a  pre- 
lude  to  the  folemnities  at  the  begtnnmg  of  a  pub- 
lic ad  or  ceremony ;  an  opera,  tragedy,  comedy, 
concert  of  mulk,  Ac^—The  overture  of  the  theatre 
or  fcene*  is  a  pie<fe  of  mufic  ufuaily  ending  with  a 
fiigoe :  the  overture  of  a  jubilee  is  a  general  pro- 
cefiion,  &c. 

♦  To  Overturn,  v.  o.  \fiver  and  ft«r».]  i.  To 
throw  down;  to  topple  down;  to  fubvert;  to 
ruin. — ^He  removeth  the  mountains,  and  overturn- 
eth  them  in  bis  anger,  /o^.— Thefe  wilKlbmetimes 
o^*ertttrn,  and fometimesfwallow  up  towns.  Bw 
ftet.—This  he  obviates,  by  faying  we  fee  all  the 
ideas  in  God  ;  which  is  an  anfwer  fo  this  x}bjec- 
tioii,  but  fuch  an  one  as  overturns  bis  whdle  hypo* 
thefts.  L&fic*^But  he  comes  jound  about  again^ 
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and  overturns  every  done  that  be  had  laid.  LeJUf, 
-*-If  we  will  not  encourage  publick  works  of  >*t'ne- 
ficence,  till  we  are  fecure  that  no  ftorm  fhall  over- 
turn what  we  help  to  build;  there  is  no  room 
left  for  charity.  Atterhwry, — 

A  monument  of  de^thlefs  fame, 
A  woman's  hand  overturns.  Rome* 

a.  To  overpower;  to  conquer.— 

Pain  ezceflive  overturns  all  patience*    Milton. 

*  Overt  URN  ER.  n  /.  [from  overturn.']  Si:b- 
verter. — I  have  brouglit  before  you  a  robber  cJ  :£e 
publick  treafure,  an  overtumer  of  law  and  jiiftice. 
Swift. 

*  To  OvERVAiut.  V.  a.  lover  and  value.]  To 
rate  at  too  high  a  BT'ce.—  We  have  juft  cauft  to 
ft  and  In  fome  fear,  left  by  thus  oven^almnz  their 
fermons  they  make  the  price  and  eftimaiion  of 
fcripture  to  fall.  Hooker — To  overvalue  humsa 
power  is  like  wife  an  argument  of  human  weakncis. 
Holydny 

*  To  Over  VEIL.  v.  a  [over  and  veil.]  To  ro^er. 
trip         '  The  day  begins  to  brc/»k,  atid  night  Is  fied ; 

Wbofe  pitchy  mantle  overvetPd  the  earth   Sbak. 

*  To  Over  vote,  v,  a.  [over  and  vitte.]  To  cot- 
quer  by  plurality  of  votes.— The  lords  and  com- 
mons' might  be  content  to  be  overvoted  by  the  mar* 
jor  part  of  both  hotjfes   XSng  Charles., 

*  To  OvERWATCH.  v.n.  [over  and  <Ufatck.]  To 
fubdue  with  long  want  of  reft.— 

The  lazy  monarch  overvoatclf  d^ 
Down  firom  his  propping  elbow  drops  his  head, 
DiffolvM  in  fleep  Dryien^ 

*  Overwatched,  adj.  Tired  wTth  too  much 
watching.—  While  the  dog  banted  in  the  river,  he 
had  withdrawn  himielf  to  pacify  with  fleep  his 
over  voatched  eyes.  Sidney, 

*  Overwear,  adj.  £over  and  vteaA.]  Too 
weak;  too  feeble.— Paten>al  perfuafioos,  after 
mankind  began  to  forget  the  original  giver  qf  life, 
became  in  all  ovenveak  to  refift  the  firft  inclina- 
tion of  evil.  Raleigh's  Hiftory. 

*  To  Overweary,  v.  a.  lover  and  qveary-]  To 
fubdue  with  fatigue.— Might  not  Palinurus  fall 
afloep  and  drop  mto  the  fea,  having  been  over* 
iwearifd  with  watching.  Dry  den. 

^  To  Over  weather,  v  a  [over  and  weatkir*\ 
To  batter  by  violence  of  weather. — 

.  How  like  the,  prodigal  doth  (lie  return^ 
With  overrwedther^d  ribs  and  ragged  fails,  ^ 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggarM  by  theftrumpet  wind ! 

*  To  OvERWBEN.  V.  If.  \,over  and  ween,]  To 
think  too  highly  ;  to  think  with  arrogaoce-'-*To 
reach  beyond  the  truth  of  any  thing  m  thought; 
efpecialiy  in  thf  opinion  of  a  man's  felf.  Bamner. 

Ott  have  I  feen  a  hot  o^ervfeerdng  cur. 
Run  back  and  bite,  liecaule  he  was  with- held. 

Si»k. 
—My  mafter  hath*  fent  for  me,  to  whofe  feeling 
forrows  I  might  be  fome  allay,  or  1  o'ervreen  to 
think  fo.  Shttk'-' 

Laih  hence  thefe  overv/eeniug  raga  of  France, 

'thek  fami(b'd  beggars.  Sifoi.  ' 

My  eyes  too  quick,  my  heart  o^ervjeens  too 

much.  ShaL 

Take  heed  of  over^iveening,  and  compare 

Thy  peacock's  feet  with  thy  gay  peacock's  train. 

Davtes* 
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They  tlul  ovenveefh 
And  at  thy  growing  ▼irtues  fret  their  fplee^* 
No  anger  find  in  th^.  Milton* 

Satan  might  have  learnt 
Lcf8  enerwegning,  fince  he  failM  in  Job.  WdtfOU 
—No  man  is  fo  t>old»  rafby  and  9verweemng  of  his 
X3mn  works,  as  an  i!l  painter  and  a  bad  poet.  Dryd. 
— £nthufiafni»  tboagh  founded  neither  on  reaion 
Bor  revelation*  but  rifing  from  Ibe  conceits  of  a 
ivanned  or  overweemng  brain*  works  more  power- 
fiiliy  on  the  perfuaiiors  and  actions  of  meui  than 
either  or  both  together.  Locke  — Men qf  fair  minds 
and  not  given  up  to  the  ov<rw<eniug  of  felf-flat- 
tery»  are  frequently  guilty  of  it.    LocJke.^^ 
Now  enters  wtrweening  pride* 
And  fcandal  ever  gaping  wide.  S^u\ftm 

*  OvsRWSBNiNOLY.  oJJ*  [from  ovirween*'^ 
With  too  much  arrogance;  with  too  high  ao  opi^ 
Dion. 

♦  To  Otsrwbigh.  v. a.  [over  and  <w^(g^.]  To 
preponderate. — Shaip  and  fubtile  difcourfes  of 
iRrity  procure  many  times  very  great  applaufef  but 
being  laid  in  the  balance  with  that  which  the  ha- 
bit of  found  experience  delivereth*  they  are  over* 
'Ofeigbed.    Hboker^'^ 

Nly  unfoil'd  name,  th.'  auderenefs  of  my  life. 
Will  fo  your  ^ccufation  overvjeighf 
Ttuit  you  fliall  ftifle  in  your  own  report.  Shak* 

•  Ov£R WEIGHT. «./  over  and  weigku]  Prepon- 
derance.— Sinking  into  water  is  but  an  overvjcigbt 
of  tbe  body,  in  refpeft  of  the  water.    Bacon* 

*  To  Oysvl^helm,  V. a.  [over  "Aodwhcim.]  i. 
To  cnilh-  underneath  fomething  violent  and 
weighty.— 

What  age  is  this,  where  honeft  men» 

Placed  at  the  helm, 
A  fea  of  fome  foul  mouth  or  pen 

Shalt  ovenwifelm  ?  Ben  yon/on* 

Back  do  I  tofs  thefe  treafona  to  thy  head» 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwheim  thy  he2(rt. 

ShaJk. 
«-How  trifling  an  apprefaenfion  is  tbe  (hame  of 
beini:  laughed  at  by  fools,  when  compared  with 
that  everiafting  (hame  and  aftoniihment  which 
ihall  overwhelm  the  Gnner,  when  he  ihall  appear 
before  the  tribunal  of  Chrift.    Rogen*-^ 

One  hour  o*er*wbelmi  them  all.  Pope. 

a*  To  overlook  gloomily.— 

Let  the  tm>w  overwhelm  it. 
As  fearfiilly  as  iloth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  bafe.  ShaL 

An  apothecary  late  I  noted. 
In  tatter'd  weeds  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Cu 1 1  i ng  of  fimples.         Sbak.  Romeo  and  Juliets 

•  Ov£RWHBLMiNGLT.  adv*  from  [overwhelm- 
ing,]  In  fuch  a  manner  as  to  overwhelm.  Inele- 
gant, and  not  in  ufe. — Men  ihould  not  betray  their 
fouls  to  ruin  for  that  which  they  call  li^ht  and 
trivial ;  which  is  fo  indeed  in  rcfpeA  of  the  ac- 
queft,  but  overwhelmingly  ponderous  in  regard  of 
the  pernicious  confequents.    Decay  qfPietwm 

•  Or £R WISE.  adj»  [over  and  viijfe!\  Wife  to  af. 
fedation.— Make  not  thyfelf  o«vrw/>5r.  EcclMui6* 

•  OTEftWOE'N./drf.l;o<z;^and  viom,]  i.  Worn 
«nt ;  fubdued  bf  toil. — 

With  watching  overworn f  with  cares  opprell» 
Unhappy  1  had  laid  me  down  to  reft.  Drydetu 
a*  Spoiled  by  time.*-* 
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The  jealous  overworn  widow  and  hcHelf, 

Are  mighty  gofllps  in  this  monarchy.       Sbak* 

*OvfiRWROUGHr.^r/.[0«rrand«irr0f(fi&;.]  x. 

Laboured  too   much.^A  work   miy  be  ovff'^ 

wroughtt  as  well  as  underwroaght.  Drydtn^s  /)»- 

frefim,    a.  Worked  all  over.— 

Of  Gothic  ftrufture  was  the  northern  (ide, 
(ferwroo^bt  with  ornaments  of  barb'foitt  pride* 

3*  It  has  in  ibakefpeart  a  (cnfe  which  I  know  not 
well  how  to  reconcile  to  the  original  meaning  <X 
the  word,  and  therefore  conclude  it  mifprintedte 
ovirr«mghtf  that  is  overreached  or  cheated.— 
By  fome  device  or  other. 
The  villain  is  overwrought  of  all  my  money : 
They  fay  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage.     Sbak* 
«  OvERTBaRED.'AJr.  [ovcT  Rud  jtftfr.]  Too  old* 
A  maid»  whofe  firuit  was  ripet  not  overyeared* 

Fanfaxm 
OVERYSCHE,  a  town  of  Fnmcei  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Dyle,  and  ci-devant  provmce  of 
Auftrian  Brabant ;  feated  on  the  Yfche,  6  miles 
N£.  of  BruiTels,  and  9  8 W.  of  Lo}i?aio.  Lbn.  4« 
30.  E.    Lat.  50.  53  N. 

OVER YSSEL,  one  of  the  ci-devant  Seven  Uni- 
ted  Provinces.  (See  United  PaoriNCts.)  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Friefland  and  Qroningen; 
£.  by  the  late  biihopric  of  Munfter;  S.  by  the 
fame,  and  by  the  ci-devant  county  of  Ztttphen4 
and  W.  by  the  river  Yflel,  whence  its  natne.  It 
was  divided  into  three  diftrias,  viz.'DRBiiTK9 
TwBNTE,  and  Salland.  It  has  many  morafles, 
which  render  it  not  very  populous;  but  the  tuiia 
thefe  afford  are  its  chief  riches^  being  ^ug  up  an^ 
exported  through  the  republic,  It  alfo  produces 
a  good  deal  of  corn.  It  is  60  miles  long,  from 
N.  to  S.  ind  40  broad,  from  £.  to  W.  It  now 
forms  the  department  ^  the  Yflel.    The  capital 

is  ZWOLL. 

*  OvERZBALOVs«  o^*  [flvcr  Rod  zeolooi^  Too 
zealous.— It  is  not  of  fuch  weightv  neceffity  to  dc* 
termine  one  way  or  the  other,  as  ibme  ovir%ealotn 
for  or  againft  the  immateriality  of  the  foul|  have 
been  forward  to  make  the  world  believe.     Lockt* 

OUESSANT,  or  Ushamt.    See  Ushaht. 
'    OUE  TCHUEN,  a  town  of  China»  in  JHo-nan. 

OUEZEi  a  river  of  France,  which  juns  into  the 
Sorquc,  4  miles  NN£.  of  Avignon. 

OUGEIN«  an  ancient  town  of  Hindoftan  Pro* 
per,  in  the  l>rovince  of  Malwa,  c^tal  of  the  late 
Mabratta  chief,  Madajee  Sindia.  It  is  ieated 
near  the  Sepra,  soo  miles  S.  of  Agimere,  346 
SSW.  of  Delhi,  and  45a  SW.  by  ^.  of  Poonah. 
Lon.  75.  $6  E.    Lat. .23.  37*  N. 

(i.)  «  OUGHT,  n./.  [aphitt  that  is,  a  wo/dt. 
Saxon.  This  word  is  therefore  more  property 
written  aught.  See  Aught.]  Any  thmg;  not 
nothings— For  ought  that  I  can  uoderftand,  there 
is  no  part  but  the  bare  Engliih  pale»  in  which  the 
Irifli  ^ave  not  tbe  greateft  rooting.  Spenfer  on  Ire^ 
JW.*-He  aiked  him  tf  he  iaw  ought*  Mark,  viiL 
33.-- 


To  do^t^bi  good  never  will  be  our  talk ; 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  fole  delight.  MOltom* 

Uoiver(al  Lord  i  be  bounteous  ftill 
To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gathered  o^ghi  of  evil,  orxonCeal'd*     . 
Di^perfeit.  Miltim. 

Cecct       ■(».)*  Ouww^ 
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O    U    G               (    $7ft    )  O    U    G 

U')  •  Ought,  wrt  imperfiSs  in  the  fccond  OlTfATANON,  a  fort  of  the  Uinted  States  irr 

petfonoughteji.  [This  word  the  etymologifts  make  the  North- WeAern  Tenitdry,  on  the  W.  bank  of 

the  preterite  of  ow^,  but  it  has  often  a  prefent  Og-  the  Wabaft,  130  miles  S.  of  Fort  St  Jolepb.  Lod. 

nificatioti."]    x.  [Preterite  of  b^n/^. J    Owed;  wai  S7.58.'W.    Lat.  40.  3S.  N. 

fiound  to  pay ;  have  been  indebted. — I  will  add  a  U)  OVID.    See  OyjDius.. 

4:o*tfauance  to  that  happy  motion,  aud  befidea  («.)  Ovid,  in  geography,  a  townfhip  of  Kew 

^ive  you  fome  tribute  of  the  love  and  duty  i  long  York,  in  Onondago  county;  incorporated  in  1 794, 

have  otight  you.    Spelman* —          ,  and  comprehending  the  land  on  the  W.  bank  of 

^liatfollcwecf,  Sir,  which  to  myfelf  1  o»^i6/.  Lake  Seneca.    In  1796,  it  had  107  citizen*  quali- 


jDrjJen, 

JU  To  be  4^Hged  ;by  duty.—Know  how  thou 
mghtefi  to  behave.     rZ/wo/^^jr.— Speak  boldly  as  I 
fought  to  (peak.    Bphefians. — 
She  adts  juft  as  ihe  aughU 
But  never,  never  reach'd,oQe  generous  thought. 

Pope. 
>*- Judged  9ugfa  to  remember,  that  their  ofiQce  is 
<o  interpret  law,  and  not  to  make  or  give  law. 
Bacon.-'^t  ought  to  proiefs  our  dependence  upon 
lilm,  dnd  our  qbligations  to  him  for  the  good  things 
we  enjoy.    We  ougM  to  publifh  to  the  world  one 


fied  to  be  eledtors. 

OVIDIUS  Kaso,  Publius,  a  celebrated  Latin 
peet  of  the  Auguftan  age,  was  a  Roman  knight, 
born  at  Sulmo,  A.  A.  C.  43.  Hclllndied  rhetoric 
under  Aurelius  Fufcus,  and  for  fome  time  Cre- 
quented  the  bar.  His  progrefs  in  eloquence  was 
great,  but  nothing  could  deter  him  from  purfu- 
ing  his  natural,  inchnation  to  poetry.  Every  thing 
he  wrote  was  expre'Bed  in  poetical  numbers.  A 
lively  genius  and  a  fertile  imagination  foon  gained 
him  admirers:  the  learned  became  his  friends; 
Virgil,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  and  Horace,  hocour- 


.^enfe  of  his  goodnefs  with  the  voice  of  praife,  and    ed  him  with  their  correfpoadence,  and  Auguftas 


iell  of  all  his  wondrous  works.  We  ^gbt  to  com 
fort  his  Servants  and  children  in  their  affliiflions. 
f^eyhn.  s.  To  be  fit;  to  be  neceflary,— Thefe 
things  cugb^t  not  fo  to  be.  James. — ^If  grammar 
fiught  to  be  taught,  it  muft  be  to  one  that  can 
/peak  the  lang4iage  already.  Lode.  ■  4.  Applied 
-to  perfons,  it  has  a  fenfe  not  eafily  explained.  To 
b6  fit,  or  ncceflTanr  that  he  fhould.— Q/^/i/  not 
Chrift  -to  -have  fuffered  ?  Luke.  5.  Oug/ii  is  both 
of  the  prefent  and  paft  tenfes,  and  of  .all  perfons 
<:jccept  the  fecond  Angular. 

OUGIITERAH,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  WateN 
/ord  coupty,  and  prov.  of  Munfter. 


patronifed  him  with  the  moft  unbounded  libtrali- 
ty.  Soon,  however,  he  incurred  his  difpleafure, 
and  was  baniihed  to  Tomos,  a  city  on  the  Pontu^ 
Euxinus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  when  be 
was  50  years  of  age.  The  caufe  of  this  exile  is 
unknown,  but  feveral  pafTages  indicate  that  it  was 
foniething  he  knew  improper  of  the  fami  y  of 
Augudus.  His  writings  in  exile,  although  full  cf 
flattery  ard  impatience,  failed  to  procure  him  i 
pardon^  and  he  died  in  the  7lh  or  8th  year  of  bis 
banifliment,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
huriod  at  Tomos.  The  greateft  pait  of  his  pcems 
are  extant,  confiding  of  his  Metama-phofei^  h  if  Fa* 


OUGHTERARD,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Gall  JH^  his  Trijila^  Elegies^  the  H^roides,  three  books 


may,  Connaught,  ZT9  miles  from  Dublin 

OUGHTERGAVEN.  See  Auchtergaven. 
OUGHTRED,  William,  an  eminent  mathcma- 
tician,  bom  and  educated  at  Eton,  in  15  73,  whence 
lie  was  fent  to  King's  eollege  in  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  fellow.  Being  ad- 
niitted  to  holy  orders,  he  left  the  univerfiy  about 
^603,  and  was  prefoivtcd  to  the  redtory  of  Aldbu- 
ry,  near  Guildford  in  Surry^  and  .Sbout  i6a8  was 
'appointed  by  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  indru4^>  his 
fon  in  the  mathematics.    He  corrcfpond«d  with 


Amorum^  and  ttjree  de  Arte  Amandin  with  the  uther 
deRemedio  Amorisy  his  iJ&ij,  and  fragments  of  other 
poems,  among  which  are  part  of  a  tragedy  called 
Medea.  His  Epiftlesfrom  Pontus  are  the  language 
of  a  mean  flatterer;  but  all  hi?  poetry  is  excellent. 
O  VIED  A,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  ibe^nglolper- 
mia  order,  Isfclon^ing  to  the  didynamia  dafs  of 
plants;  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  40th  order,  Perfonata.  The  calyx  is  quio- 
quefid  ;  the  tube  of  the  toroUa  almoft  cyhodrical 
above,  and  very  fong ;  the  berry  globofe  and  di- 


fome  of  tlie  moft  eminent  (bholars  of  his  time,    fpermous. 

upon  mathematical  fubjefts;  and  the  moft  cele-       (x.)  OVIEDO,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  Aftn 

Jjrated  mathematicians  of  that  age  owed  moft  of   -■  —  A>r\«k^,^  t«;fh  q  Kift%r»«'a  fo*.  ,n^  *«  uni^^P 


Ihcir  Ikill  to  liysn,  as  young  gentjcmen  came  fiom 
all  parts  to  receive  his  inttruAions.  Upon  hear- 
ing the  ^ews  of  the  vote  at  Weftminfter,  for  the 
reftoration  of  King  Charles  11,  he  expiied  in  afud- 
iden  tranfport  of  joy,  aged  88.  He  wrote,  i.  Cla- 
ms itlc4hematica ;  afterwards  publiihed  in  Epg- 
Jifh.  a.  A  defcription  of  the  double  horizontal 
/lial,  Z'Opvfiulfl  Mafhematica  ;  ind' feveral  other 
work%  He  left  alfo  behind  him  a  great  number 
X>f  papers  upon  mathematical  fuV>je<Sts,  in  the  mu- 
seum of  'William  Tones,  pfq.  F.  R.  S.  He  had 
jone  foVi,  Whom  he  ored  a  watchmaker,  and  wrote 
^  book  of  inftrudion  i*)  that  art  for  his  ufc. 

(i.J  OU-GUEJbA,  a  town  of  Afrjca,  in^Tripoli. 

(a.)  OuGUBiA,  a  town  of  Pc^rtugal,  in  Alente- 
jo ;  4^  miles  ^>JNE.  of  CampoWayor,  and  C  S.  of 
AJbuquciqut. 

OJJ-gO,  Oo»^n  ^t  Chiua,  in  Kiang  ran. 


rias  d'Oviedo,  with  a  bi{hop's  fee,  and  an  univer- 
fity ;  feated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ove  and 
DevA,  which  form  the  Afta,  50  miles  NW.  of 
Leon,  and  108  NW.  of  Madrid.  Lon.  5.  47.  W. 
Lat.  43,  %Z'  N. 

(a  )  OviEDO,  John  GoiifalvezDE,  bom  at  Madrid 
about  1478,  was  fent  by  Ferdinand  V.  to  the  illand 
of  Baiti,  (now  Bt  Domingo)  as  intendant  and  infpec- 
tor  general  of  the  trad^  of  the  New  World,  and  00 
his  return  to  Spain. publiftied  Summario  de  la  Hijl> 
ria  general  y  natural  de  las  Indias  Occidentahs. 

*  OVIFORM.  a*3(^'.  \ovu,m7cix^ forma,  Lai.]  Hav- 
ing the  ihape  of  an  egg. — This  notion  of  the  mun- 
dane egg,  or  that  the  world  was  ofviform^  hath  been 
the  fenfe  and  language  of  all  antiquity,     Burnet, 

OVILIA,  or  Septa,  a  place  in  ancient  Rome, 
in  the  Campus  Martius,  at  flrll  railed  in  like  a 
fhcep-pen.  whence  its  name.  Afterwards  it  was 
mounted  with  marble,  and  beautified  with  walks 
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X>    V    I 


fnd  gftHa!ea»  ae  alfo  with  a  tribunal  or  a  f«at  qf 
iaftice.  Within  ibis  precinA  or  inclofur^«  the 
people  were  called  to  give  their  fufiVages  for  the 
ele^ion  of  magillrates.  The  afcent  i^to  the  Qvilia 
was  not  byr  ftai«,  but  by  pontet^  or  nvrpw  boards, 
kid  there  for  the  occafion ;  oa  which  ac/CPupt,  tU 
/«»/^^itffigflificd  **  tobe  deprived  o^  th^  prjvilega 
•f  voting;",  and  perfona  tfausdeajt  «iU&  were  cal)ed 
JtpoffUuii* 

OUILtY ,  a  ^own  of  Franc*,  ib  the  d^p*  9^  Cal- 
vados ;  ^  miles  W.pf  FaUUe^apd  i8  S.  of  Caen. 


<    57S    )  O    V    I 

ihecp  ia  th^  form  of  it9  heady  fiMight  upright 
earsy  and  in  thicknefs  of  fleece ;  but  the  quality 
of  the  two  Peecea  are  very  different,  this  variety 
having  wool  almofl  aa  coarfe  as  dog's  hair ;  but 
the  great  xiiftingMifhing  character  between  them  ia 
the  tail|  which  ia  almoft  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
iborter  than  th^it  of  the  TfcherkeiTian.  The  bra- 
chipra«  or  (hort*taiied  iheep,  is  reared  not  only 
by  the  northern  Ruffiansibut  Ukewife  by  the  Fins 
and  other  neighbouring  natians.  Same  of  this 
variety  have  been  tranfpdrted  into  Siberia*  where 


OVINIAXfiXfr  the)  a  law  of  ancient  Romey  .they  have  fupported   themfclvea  on  fome  paf: 


OVINUNiL4w^  jenaafd  to  permit  the 
cenfois  to  cledtaod  adin^t  aoiong  the  fenatora  the 
xnoft  virtue]^  a»<i  worthieil  of  the  citiz^os. 

OUINICHT^GAN,  a  lake  of  J^wer  Canada* 
183  miles  N.  of  Q^xebec. 

*  0YiFARQV».'a4f\  [ftvwn.  ana)Wjir;i>,  .latin.] 
Bringing  forth  eggs;  not  yiviparou8.-T*That  fiftiea 
and  birds  Should  be  oviparom  ia  a  plain  6gn  of 
providence.  A&/v.-*-Bird3  and  oviparous  creatures 
have  eggs  enough  at  firft  conceived  io  ihcm  ta 
ferve  them  for  naany  years  lay iog*  .^«   ■> 

(f.)  OVIS,  the  Sheep,  in  j^oology,  a  genua  of 
the  Diammalia  clais,  and  -of  the  order  of  pecora. 
The  chara^lers  are  Xhefe :.  Tb^  horns  are  coocavCf 
turned  backwards,  and  full  of  wrinkles;  there 
are  eight  ^ore^teelh  in  the  under  jaw,  and  no  dog- 
teeth. The  wool  of  thefe  animals  is  only  a  con^ 
gcries  of  vtry  long  and  (lender,  hairs  oddly  twifted 
and  contorted,  and  varioufly  interwoven  with  one 
another.  ThiSi  as  far  as  is  yet  known,  is  a  clothing, 
peculiar  to  the  {heep  kind,  no  other  animal  having 
been  Ceen  to  poffefs  it.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
clothing  of  all  the  fpepies  of  /heep,  fome  that  are 
found  io  diftant  nations  having  (hort  hair  like  that 
of  the  goat*    See  i>4iA?  CCLXIV. 

(II.)    OviS,    Da    LlNNAUS'S     aaRANGEMENT 

OF  TH8  SP&CISS  OF.  {^ionxus  enumerates  three 
fpecies;  viz. 

I.  Ovis  aaiEa*  or  iheramjluepi  the  horns  of 
which  arc  Ihaped  like  a.ha^f-moon,  and  comprenTed. 

3.  O^is  GuiHEBNSia,  the  Guinea fieep^  which 
has  pendulous  ears,  la% -hairy  dewlaps,  and  a 
protnioeoce  on  the  hind  >pa^rt  of  the  head*  The 
wool  is  (hoEt  like  that  of  a  goat.  It  is  a  native  of 
Guinea. 

3.  Ovis  Strefsjceros,  or  the  Cretan  Jheept 
which  has  ftratght  cariated  boms,  twifted  iA  a 
fpiral  manner,  and  is  a  native  of  Mount  lola. 

(III.)  OviS,  DaPaLtAs's  AaRANGEMENT  AND 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  SIBERIAN    VAatETIES    9F. 

Dr  Pallas,  in  his  very  exteniive  .travels  in  the 
Ruffian  empire,  more  particularly  in  Siberia  and 
amoagft  the  paftoral  nations  of  Great  Tartary, 
fougd  what  he  regards  as  only  one  fpecies  of 
^eep,  Cubdiyided  into  four  varieties. 

i.  Ovis  Brachiura,  X)\e  Jhort'Uukd fieepy  ia 
called  the  Ruffian  Jbeep  by  the  natives.  It  fecms  to 
he  the  oivfs  Ijlandiaus  of,  authors,  with  fmaller 
horns.  It  is  reared  throughout  all  the  north  of 
Ruilia,  and  refembles  that  of  Iceland  in  fize,  tail, 
aad  coarfeaefs  of  fleece;  but  though  this  be  the 
cafe  in  thefe  few  refpeAs»  yet  it  diSers  from' it  in 
a  very  eCential  charad^r,  that  of  horns^  which  are 
much  fma}Ier,  and  have  nothing  of  that  exuberance 
which  BuQon  and  others  attribute  to  the  iheep 
of  that  ifland.   It  refemUea  \be  TfcherteiSaQ 


tur^s»  though  in  poor,  condition ;  but  through 
all  the  fouthem  countries  they  are  in  lefs  eftima* 
tion  tha^  the  long-tailed  ^nd  fat-taile4  varieties, 
which  are  much  fuperior  to  them  for  Oze,  fat, 
and  good  eating.  The  ewe  of  this  ihort-tailed 
variety  qouples  readily  with  the  ram  of  the  fteatp* 
pyga  or  ^^ tailed  breed,  and  produces  an  animal 
nobler  aad  larger  than  its  mother,  v^h  a  tail 
fwelled  at  the  bale  with,  fat,  but  meagre  towards 
the  end  like  that  of  the  nrtixcd  breed,  wuich  makes 
Dr  PallasV  fourth  and  laft  variety  of  domeftic 
Iheep.  The  ewe  alfo  couples  clandeftinely  with 
the  domeftic  h«-goat,  and  produces  an  animal 
n^uch  refembling  the  mother,  but  with  a  fleece  of 
wool  and  hair.  This  latter  is  a  fad  of  the  truth 
of  which  we  have  fome  doubt.  The  Doctor . 
may  eahly  have  been  mifled,  and  may  have 
adopted  his  opinion,  merely  from  the  Ihaggy 
afvpearance  of  the  fleece  of  (bme  breeds  of  iheep, 
which  much  refen^Ies  the  hair  of  a  goat ;  but  thefe 
are^found  as  well  in  countries  where  no  goats 
exift  as  in  thofe  where  they  abound.  The  fad  has 
not  then,  we  think,  been*fu0iciently  afcertained. 
This  variety  fupports  extremely  well  the  feverity 
of  a  northern  climate,  and  Dr  Pallas  doubts  hot 
but  it  might  pafs  the  winter  in  the  plains  of  moun- 
tainous northern  ccAintries  where  there  is  not  much 
fnow ;  nay,  he  even  thinks  it  might  augment  their 
hardnefs  and  ftrength,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
the  habits  and  treatment  of  the  Iceland  flocks,  fo 
well  dcfcribed  by  Anderfoq  in  his  account  of  that 
ifland.  Dr  Pallas  remarked,  that  On  mountainous 
paflures  eatpofed  to  the  fun,fuch  as  on  the  acclivity 
of  the  Ouralic  chain,  the  Ruflian  or  (hort-tailed 
iheep  were  larger,  fatter,  and  had  a  finer  ileece. 
Croifing  the  breed  with  the  Tfcherkeiiian  or 
long-tailed  Hieep  likewife  mends  both  the  ftature 
aad  fleece  of  the  brachiura ;  whereas,  in  its  own 
natjural  fVate,  without  admixture  of  other  varieties 
of  iheepi  it  is  but  fmaii,  lean,  and  produces,  ia 
the  northern  parts  pf  Ruilia,  a  wool  fo  extremely 
coarfe  as  only  to  be  fit  for  the  cloth  of  peafants 
in  a  ilate  of  vaifalage.  Whether  coarfenefs  of- 
wool  and'lcannefs-be  indeed  cbaradtcriilical  marks 
of  this  fpecies,  Is,  we  think,  extremely  doubtful ; 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  confider  them  as  mere 
accidental  differences. 

ii.  Ovis  BucHARiCA  is  by  Pallas  called  bueha* 
riant  from  his  finding  it  reared  by  the  Bacharian 
Tartars  in  immenfe  flocks.  It  is  alfo  raiibd  by 
the  Periian.s  in  great  numbers*  Dr  Pallas  regards 
this  as  a  mixed  breed,  ariCng,  as  he  fappofes, 
from  the  union  of  the  hng-tai/ed  and  /at-taUed. 
ilieep.  (See  N^  iii.  and  iv.)  The  Doctor  does  not 
think  that  they  ever  attain  to  the  fize  of  either  of 
th^ir.paroas;  tboughi  as  he  never  iaw  any  full 

-grown, 
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rrowD*  he  does  not  fpeak 


fubjed.  The  head  of  this  variety  is  like  that  of 
the  Kirgutfe;  but  the  muzzle  is  iharper,  re- 
fembling  the  Indian  of  Buffon ;  the  body  is  rather 
fmaller  than  that  of  the  Kirgoife  (heep;  the  eats 
are  large  and  pendant ;  they  haye  a  fmail  urdpy- 
gium,  like  that  of  the  Tartar  (beep  on  the  Jehifyi 
cfpecially  when  begotten  by  a  Kirguiie  ram ;  but 
in  general  they  hare  a  taU  £at  and  broad  at  the 
bafe,  with  a  long  narrow  appendage,  which  rei- 
fembles  the  tail  of  the  Tfcherkeffian  iheep.  The 
Boucbarian  Tartars  have  a  very  valuable  traffic 
with  the  fiirs  of  the  lambs  of  this-  variety,  which 
are  exqaiiitely  fine  and  beautiful.  This  fame 
variety  is  likewife  raifed  in  great  numbers  by  the 
PerHans;  and  it  is  more  than  probable^  if  we  are 
to  give  credit  to  authors  ancient  and>modem,  that 
this  variety  obtains  in  Syria^  P!aleftine»  and  divers 
countries,  of  Africa,  known  to  them  by  t^e  name 
of  ovU  maerocereus.  It  differs  in  all  thofe  coun* 
tries  from  the  fat-tailed,  or  fteatopyga  of  Pallas, 
in  having  a  long  tail,  fat  and  broad  above,  with 
a  long  narrow  appendage,  which  is  ^xa6tly  the 
great  marked  character  of  the  Boucbarian  breed. 
Pliny  tells  ue,  that  the  Syrian  (heep  have  long  (at 
tails,  and  carry  wool ;  and  by  Ruflers  account  of 
them,  in  his  Natural  Hiftorj  of  Aleppo,  they  re- 
femble  the  Kirguife  Iheep  m  the  head,  face,  and 
ears  hanginjg  on  the  cheeks;  but  the  tail  is  that 
of  the  Boucbarian,  fat  above,  with  a  long  lean 
appendage.  He  adds,  that  they  are  covered  with 
a  foft  wool,  which  is  another  trait  of  refemblance 
with  our  prefent  variety;  and  that  they  weigh 
ibmettmes  150  pounds,  one>third  of  which  is  the 
weight  of  the  tail.  Gefner,  in  his  work  on 
quadrupeds,  tells  us,  that  the  Arab  flieep  of  Kay 
have  nearly  the  fame  charadertilic  marks,  efpeci- 
ally  with  regard  to  the  taih  Shaw  relates  in  his 
Travels,  that  iheep  with  fuch  a  compound  tail 
are  common  in  Mauritania  and  in  all  the  £all ; 
whilft  Kolbe  aflfures  us,  th^t  the  iheep  which  are 
brought  on  board  the  fliips  at  the  Ca^e  of  Good 
Hope  have  tails  weighing  45  or  30  lb.  fat  above, 
with  a  bony  appendage  hanging  from  it;  and, 
laftty;  the  Abbe  Oemanent,  in  his  new  Hiftory  of 
Africa,  fays,  that  the  fheep  are  found  in  Africa 
covered  with  wool,  and  with  fuch  a  tail  as  we; 
have  been  defcribing ;  whilft  at  Cape  Guarda,  in 
the  S.  of  Africa,  all  the  (heep  are  white,  with  rather 
fmall  black  heads,  otherwife  a  lai^e  handfome 
breed,  with  broad  fat  tails,  (iz  or  eight  inches 
long.  The  Di)dor  quotes  feveral  paflTages  from 
Mofes,  in  proof  that  the  Boucbarian  (heep  obtain 
in  Syria,  Palefline,  and  divers  countries  of  Africa ; 
from  Levit.  viii.  95.  ix.  19. 

iii.  Ovis  DoLiCHURA,  the  Long-tatUd  Sheep,  is 
named  both  by  the  Tartars  and  Kuflians  T/cber^ 
keffian  (heep ;  ir  is  the  ovU  Umgicauda  of  authors. 
It  16  a  handfome  animal,  with  a  noble  air,  in  its 
native  country  «nd  the  fouth  of  Ruffia,  refembling, 
in  its  habits,  horns,  fleece,  and  length  of  tail,  the 
Spanifh,  but  more  particularly  the  Englilh  (heep. 
Its  head  is  well  proportioned,  and  of  an  elegant 
form ;  ears  ftraigbt ;  horns  large,  even,  rounded 
in  the  angles,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  bending 
inwardly  towards  the  back.  The  rams  are  fcldom 
without  horns,  and  the  ewes  have  them  often 
beot  in  a  lunar  form.    The  wool,  though  coarfef 
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pofitively^upon  the    is  without  adoiixture  of  hair,  which  it  perfupf 


but  an  accidental  diftio^'on,  and  promifes  to  be 
much  meliorated  by  crolfing  the  bree.1,  and  rearing 
the  aoioial  with  more  care  and  (kill.  It  is  evi:n 
known  to  become  much  finer  without  the  affiftance 
of  art,  merely  from  the  influence  of  a  temperate 
climate,  as  on  Mount  Caucafus.  The  tail  of  the 
-ram  is  covered  with  fine  long  wool,  like  the 
Indian  (heep  defcnbed  by  Buffon,  which  trails  on 
the  ground,  fo  as  to  ffiiace  the  prints  made  by 
the  animal's  feet  on  fand,  and  it  contains  often 
fto  joints  or  vertebrae.  In  pa(rrag  from  the  ftate 
of  nature  to  that  of  fervitude,  it  (eeuis  to  have 
loft  its  native  ferocity,  fogetber  with  its  coar(e 
fleece.  Dr  Pallas  f4ys  ft  is  a  mild  gentle  animal, 
and  is  left  degeneroUd  in  firm  from  tht  ar^aU, 
whichy  accoi^iug  to  bis  (yftem,  is  the  parent 
fpecies,  than  the  fteatopygat  whid),  00  the  otr«er 
hand,  has  preferved  much  more  of  its  wildnefs 
than  the  T(cherkeffian;  perhaps  becaufe  it  is 
allowed  to  range  with  little  reftraiiit  on  the  wide 
expended  plains  of  Great  Tartary.  The  Tlcber- 
keflian  is  reared  in  all  the  European  regions  of 
the  Ruflian  empire,  fituated  on  this  fide  of  the 
river  Occa»  in  the  nearer  Poland,  and  by  the  paf- 
toral  people  of  Mount  Cautafus;  and  they  are 
commonly  of  a  white  colour.  The  (ame  variety, 
we  are  told  by  RufTd,  in  his  natural  hiftory  of 
Aleppo,  is  reared  under  the  name  of  Bedommjketp 
by  the  Arabs,  and  in  the  weftem  parts  of  Mauri- 
tania, with  a  trifling  difference  in  the  length  and 
thicknefs  of  the  tail.  There  are  likewife  (heep  in 
Morocco,  which  belong  to  this  variety,  on  ac- 
count of  the  diftingui(hing  charader  of  it,  a  long 
tail,  although  otherwife  difierent,  in  having  an 
ugly  look,  head  covered  entirely  vrith  hair,  littie 
hanging  ears,  and  remarkably  long'wooU  The 
Indian  and  Gninea  (heep,  fo  well  deicribed  by 
Buffon,  refemble  the  Tfcherkeffian  only  in  Uie 
length  of  their  tail,  whilft  in  other  refpeds  they 
come  nearer  to  the  fteatopyga,  or  fat-rumped  Iheep 
of  Pallas,  in  (ize,  form,  and  fleece  mixed  with  hair. 
The  learned  natnralift  is  of  opinion,  that  the  arid 
burning  defarts  produce  this  change  on  the  wool; 
but  his  reafoning  on  this  head  is  tons  at  leaft  as 
little  fatisfadory  as  that  by  which  he  enfleavonrs 
to  prove  the  argali  to  be  the  parent  fpecies.  The 
inhabitants  of  Ukraine  and  Padoli  carry  m  an 
extenfive  and  valuable  traffic  with  the  (ktns  of 
TfcherkefRan  (heep,  the  beauty  of  which  they 
heighten  in  a  very  curious  manner. 

iv.  Ovis  Steatopyoa,  the  fat-tailed Jke^9  has 
appellations  as  various  as  the  provinces  where  it 
is  reared;  it  is  the  ovit  latieaudeta  of  authors. 
This  is  both  the  moft  abundant  and  largeft  breed 
of  fheep  in  the  worid.  It  is  reared  throughout 
all  the  temperate  regions  of  Afia,  from  the  firon* 
tiers  of  Europe  to  thofe  of  China,  in  the  vaft 
plains  of  Tartary.  All  the  Nomade  hordes  of 
A(ia,  the  Turcomans,  Kirguife,  Calmucks,  and 
Mongul  Tartars  rear  it;  and,  indeed,  it  confti- 
tuies  their  chief  riches,  the  number  they  po^efs 
being  enormous.  The  Ferfians  aifo  rear  it  in 
abundance ;  as  likewife  the  Hottentots,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Kolb<?  in  his  Travels  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  {  whilft  0(beck,  in  his  Journey  to 
China,  afferts,  that  the  fat-Uiled  (heep  are  reared 
through  the  whole  emph«.   We  are  told>  alfn  by 

Tfcherkeffiaa 

Digitized  by  ^^jvjkjwl\^    . 
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Abbe  Demanent,  that  the  iaine    upper  fttrfece,  and  flattiOi  on  the  under  fide;  th0 

neck  has  two  pendent  hairy  wattles*  Dr  Pallas  paid 
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breed  obtains  in  Syria^  Blauritantaf  and  the  other 
regions  of  AfricJi,  under  fooie  dlfiTerent  modifica- 
tion»of  form,  from  differeHt  cajifcs;  fo  that  Dr 
Piilis  thinks  there  is  fufBcient  evidence  that  the 
fteatopyga,  or  fat-rumped  flieep,  is  the  moft 
upiwrfally  reared  and  multiplied  of  any  breed 
ID  the  world.  The  flocks  of  all  the  Tartar 
hordts  refemble  one  another  by  a  large  ycllowifli 
muMlo,.the  upper  jaw  often  proieaing  beyond 
the  lower;  by  long  hanging  ears ;  by  tne  horns  of 
the  adult  ram  being  large,  fpiral,  wrinkled, 
angular,  and  bent  in  a  lunar  form.  The  body 
Of  the  ram,  and  fometimes  of  the  ewe,  fwdls 
gradually  with  fat  towards  the  pofteriora ;  where 
a  folid  mafaof  ht  is  formed  on  the  rump,  and 
Mi  over  the  anua  in  place  of  a  tail,  divided  into 
two  hemifpheres,  which  uke  the  form  of  the 
hip^,  wi^  a  little  button  of  a  tail  in  the  Hiiddle, 
to  be  felt  with  the  finger.  (See  A,  Jig.  7,  pJate 
CCLXIV.)  The  urofygium^  of  fat  rump,  which  is 
made  up  of  this  oily  fpecies  of  fat,  is  fo  very  large 
as. to  incommode  the  animal  in  walking;  but 
when  the  fame  iheep  are  carried  into  the  interior 
parts  of  ftuffia,  the  Uil  lofet  half  its  4ze  and 
weight,  nay  fometimes  more,  from 'a  change  in 
their  food  and  mode  of  life.  This  vanety,  befides 
the  charadbf  mentioned  above,  have  (lender  legs 
in  proportion  to  then:  bodies,  a  high  cheft,  lai^ge 
hanging  tefticlea,  a  large  prepuce,  and  tolerably 
fine  wool  mhKd  with  hair.  Such  lire  th^  great 
charaderiftic  marks  by  which  the  flocks  of  all  the 
Tartar  hordes  refemble  one  anothtl*;  but  climate,. 
foil,  kcm  produce  fome  fmall  difliereoce  on  this 
variety,  whether  reared  by  the  Tartars  or  the 
Ruffians,  in  the  weftem  defects  of  Great  Tartary, 
from  the  river  Volga  to  the  Irtifh,  and  the  Altaic 
chain  of  naountains.  Fi$,  i.  and  a.  pi.  CGLXIV. 
is  a  fide  and  back  yiew  H  the  fteatopyga  $  letters 
An  of  the  ram,  in  its  greiteft  purity  off  breed,  as 
obtatifing  among  the  Kirguife  Tartars  in  the  iraft 
plains  of  Southern  Tartary.  The  pofition-  of  the 
antnul  marked  a,  Jig»  a.  ftiows  the  uropygium  or 
fat  rump ;  ^,  Jig.  3.  reprefents  the  head  with  a 
couple  of  nooeola  hanging  from  the  neck,  called  by. 
the  Ruflians  ear-rings. "  C  is  another  Kurguife  ram 
with  five  horns,  fg.  4.  fliowing  at  fame  time  the 
hanging  pofition  ot  the  ears  of  this  variety.  Fig.  5 .  is 
a  drawing  of  a  degenerate  breed  of  the  fteatopyga 
variety  of  iheep,  reared  on  the  banks  ox  the 
Jenify  and  Volga,  without  horns,  and  with  the 
nropygium  or  fat  rump  greatly  diminiihed,  and 
one  noneola.  Letter  k%  ^.  6.  is  a  drawing  of  a 
ram  of  the  fame  variety  of  iheep,  from  the  flocks  of 
the  Jenify  Kirguife,  with  four  boms  fymmetricallv 
arranged  by  nature,  as  it  frequently,  the  cafe  witn 
this  breed. 
(IV.)  Ovis,  Mr  Kerr's  ARRANGEMENT  or  THB 

SPECIES  AND   VARIETIBS    OF       MrKfcRR,    in  hi 8 

tranflation  of  Dr  timeiin's  Zoological  Syftem  of 
Lianxus,  gives  a  more  complete  and  fatisfadory 
cUflification  of  this  genus  than  any  of  the  authors 
above  quoted.  He  enumerates  4  fpecies  and  15 
varieties;  viz. 

i.  I.  Ovis  Ammon,  the  Asgali,  or  Ovis 
Fir  A  of  Dr  Pallas;  or  the  fVild  Sheep  of  Mr 
Pennant.  The  horns  are  large,  f.micircularly 
^/rched  backwards  and  divergent,  wrinkled  on  their 


particular  attention  to  this  foedes.  He  iaysy  he 
**  found  ^  mnsferot  or  wild  flieep,  in  all  its  native 
vigour,  boUnefs,  and  adivity,  inhabiting  the  vaft 
chain  of  mountains  which  run  through  the  centre 
of  Afia  to  the  eaftem  Sea.  and  the  branches  which 
it  fends  off*  to  Oreat  Tartary,  China,  and  the 
Indies.  This  wild  animal,  which  our  learned 
naturalift  declares  to  he  the  mcjsimon  of  Pliny, 
and  the  fnphkan  of  the  Greeks,  is  called  orgaU  by 
the  Siberians,  which  means  wild  flieep ;  and  by  the 
Vi\iS&»Xii  hanumui  hatrawn^  or  flieep  of  the  rocks^ 
from  ita  ordinary  place  of  abode.  It  delights  in 
the  bare  rocks  or  the  Afiaric  chain  juft  men- 
tioned, where  it  is  conftantly  found  baflung  in  the 
fun ;  but  it  avoids  the  woods  of  the  mountaiqs, 
and  every  other  objed  that  would  intercept  the 
€iire^  rays  of  the  glorious  luminary.  Its  food  ia 
the  Alpine  plants  and  fliruhs  it  finds  amongfi  the 
rocks.  The  argali  prefers  a  temperate  cUmate, 
although  he  does  not  difdain  that  of  Afiatic 
Siberia^  as  there  he  finds  his- favourite  bare  rock8» 
funfliincy  and  Alpine  plants;  nay^  be  is  evea 
found  in  the  cold  eaftem  extremity  of  JSiberia  and 
Kamtfcbatka,  whijdi  plainly  proves  that  nature 
hi^  given  a  moft  extenfive  range  to  the  flieep  in  a 
wild  ftate,  equal  even  to  what'  flie  has^given  to 
man,  the  lord  of  the  creation ;  a  &d  that  pnght 
to  make  418  flow  in  believing  the  aflertions  not 
uncommon,  which  tend  to  prove  the  flieep  a  local 
ahrniai;  9r  »t  k^ft  ^l?«  \\  WUft  fre  confined  tq 
certain  latitudes,  to  poflefs  it  in  ill  ltd  value.  The 
argali  loves  folitude,  -or  poffibly  perfedl  libertfy 
and  therefore  flees  the  hauota  of  all-fubdulng  man;  * 
hence  it  gradually  abandons  a  country  in  propor- 
tion as  it  becomes  peopled,  if  Yio  nnfunnountable 
obftade  obftrudts  its  flight  j  infomuch  that  Dr 
Pallas  thinks,  that  nothing-  but  the  furrounding 
fea  can  account  for  wild  flieep  being  found  In  an 
inhabited  ifland,  as  is  fometimes  the  cafe.  The 
ewe  of  the  argali  brings  forth  before  the  melting 
of  the  fnow.  Her  limb  leiembles  thuch  a  young 
kid,  except  that  it*'has  a  large  flat  protuberance 
in  place  of  horns,  and  that  it  is  covered  with  a 
woolly  hair,  frizzled,  and  of  a  dark  grev.  There 
is  no  animal  fo  fhy  as  the  argali,  wtiich  it  is 
almoft  impoffible  to  overtake  on  fnch  ground  as 
it  keeps  to.  When  purfued,  it  does  not  run  ftraight 
forward,  but  doubles  and  turns  like  a  hare,  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  fcrambles  up  and  over  the  rocks 
with  wonderful  agility.  In  the  fame  propoition 
that  the  adult  argali  is  wild  and  untanieable,  the 
lamb  is  eafily  tamed  when  taken  young,  and  fed 
firft  on  milk  and  afterwards  on  fodder,  like  the 
domeftic  flieep,  as  has  been  found  on  numerous 
experiments  made  in  the  Ruflian  fettlements  in  • 
thefe  parts.  This  animal  formerly  freauented  the 
^regions  about  the  upper  Irtifli,  and  fome  other 
parts  of  Siberia,  where  it  is  no  longer  feen  fince 
colonies  have  been  fettled  in, thefe  countries.  It 
is  common  in  the  Mongalian,  Songarian,  and  Tar* 
tarian  mountains,  where  it  enjoys  its  favourite 
folitude  or  liberty.  The  argali  is  found  likewife  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lena,  up  as  high  as  60"*  of  Lat. 
N. ;  and  it  propagates  its  fpecies  even  in  Kamt- 
fchatka,  as  noticed  before.  The  argali  is  alfo  ' 
found  in  the  mountains  of  Perfia>  and  is  laid  to 
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^btaiib  til  the  Koril  ifl^nds  in  gve«t  fize  snd  beauty. 
The  argtli  is  about  the  height  of  a  fittall  hart,  bat' 
Its  make  »  nanch^more  robtift  and  netvofus.  Its' 
form  is  lefs  elegaiil  than  that  «f  Iheiieers  and  Us' 
.legs  and  ncckftiofter.  The  male  is  larger  than' 
the  female,  a«d  every  way  j^onter.  Its  hea4  re- 
fembles  that  of  a  ram,  Wtti  long  ftragglmg  hairs 
about  the  mouth  \  hot  no  beafd.  Its  ears  are  ra- 
ther fma]Ier  than  thofc  of  a  ram.  The  horns  ire' 
exadtly  reprefented  in  the  platfe;  they -weigh  in  an' 
aduk  fometimes  16  -  pounds.  The  tail  fs  very 
fhort.  The  fummer  coat  con&fts  of  Ihort  hah-, 
fleek,  ;and  refcmbiiriSr'thatbf  a  deef.  The  win- 
ter coat  cbnfifts'of  wodl'like  -down,  mixed  with 
haiV  everywhere  an'inch  and  an  half  long  at  leaft! 
conq^aliog  at  its  i'bots  a  fine  wbof ly  down,  gene^i 
rally  of  a  white  colour.  The  colour  of  its  coat 
was  in  general  of  a  dark  greytih  brown,  witli 
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and  ffio^  nimbly.  In  thk  climate  ewes  fed  iiT 
good  paftunn  admit  the  nm  m  July  or  Aoguft ; 
but  Sctptember  or  Odober  are  the  montfaa  wfaeo 
th^  greatefl  part  of  onr  ewesi  if  left  to  nature, 
take  tfie  ram.  They  go  v^ith  ymwg  about  five 
monies,  and  generally  bring  mth  but  one  at  a 
time,  thobgh  frequently  two :  in  warm  ^knates, 
they  may  bring  forth  twice  in  a  year;  but  in  Bri- 
tam,  France,  and  moft  parts  of  Europe,  onlf 
once  They  g^  milk  plentiMly  for  7  or  g 
months.  They  live  from  10  to  t%  years :  tbt7 
are  capable  of  bringing  forth  as  long  as  they  lire, 
when  properly  managed ;  but  are  generally  old 
and  nfelefs  at  the  age  of  7  or  8  years.  The  run 
though  he  lives  i  a  or  14  years,  becomes  unfit  for 
propagatmg  when  8  years  did;  When  the  male 
larrfbs  are  not  tnteniled  to  be  kept  for  propaga- 
tion, but  fattened  for  food,  tfhey  ^oi^bt.to  be  caf- 


white  tips  to  the  longer  hairs,  and  condfled  of    trated  at  the  age  of  5  or  6  months.    This  opera- 


haif  txiixed  with  wool,  of  a  dark  iron  grey.  By 
accounts  lately  received  from  the  Tfhutlki,  the 
argali  is  found  of  a  white  colour  on  the  continent 
of  America,  oppoflte- to  their  country.  •  ft  k  like- 
wife  of  a  whitifh  colour  at  ICa^fchatka.  See 
Plate  CCUkW.fy.^i 

«.  Ovis  'A^MOU  Etjrop^a,  the  Corfiean  jAt- 
galu  i«  a  vaViety  mentioned  by  'Mr  Kerr  on  the  au- 
thority *0f  -Mr  Pennant,  dffFering  from  the  above 
chiefly  in  coli*nr;  having  a  large  'White  fpot  on 
the  neck  knA  beirtg  blacrk  on  the  fhouiders.  Ih 
Cc^fica  ft  is  called  Mttfro. 

li.  Oris  AaiBS,  the  common  8h«ep,  has  tiie 
faorits  rpiraVy.t^ided- outwards*  The  difpofi- 
tion  of  tb^  ih^p  is.fo  mild  and  gentle,,  that  al- 
though ip.its  wi,Ld  ftate,  it  fears  not  <to  defend 
itfplf  againft  the  ;noft  formidable  antagonifts;  yet, 
w^en  dpmeltic,.it  Is  the  moft  tinjid  and  apparently 
defenceiefs  of  all  animals.  It  Ts  of  the  moft  el- 
tentive  utility  to  man.  We  are  clothed  by  its 
fleece.  The  flefti  is  a  delicate  and  wholeiome 
food.  The  ikin,  drefled,  foriAs  differeoft  parts  of 
our  apparel ;  and  is  Vifc^^  ^^  cov^  of  books. 
The  toitrails,  properly  pr^r«d(and.twifted,  fierve 
for  ftrings  for  varK}US  pmiical  inftrumeots.  T^ie 
bones  calcined  form  materials  for  tefts  for  the  ne- 
fioer.  Jhe  milk  is  thicker  than  that  <if  cows,  and 
confequently  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  butter 
and  cheefe ;  and  in  fome  places  is  fp  rich,  that  it 
will  not  produce  the  cheefe  without  a  mixture  of 
water  to  make  it  part  from  the  whey.  •  The  dung 
is  a  remarkably  rich  manure ;  inibmuch  that  the 
folding  of  iheep^is  become  too  ufeful  a  branch  of 
husbandry  for  the  farmer  to  negled.  In  ihort, 
this  animal  has  nothing  that  does  not  redound  to 
our  benefit.  Th^jam  is  capable  of  generation  at 
the  age  of  18  months ;  and  the  ewe  can  be  im* 
pregnated  when  a  year  old.  One  ram  is  fufEcient, 
according  to  Buftbn,  for  05  or  30  jewes ;  they 
have  often  been  known  indeed  to  beget  xoo  lambs 
in  a  ftngle  feafon.  He  ought  to  be.  large  and  well 
proportioned ;  his  head  fliould  be  thick  and  (Iroug, 
his  firont  wide,  his  eyes  black,  his  nofe  flat,  his 
neck  thick,  his  body  long  and  tall,  his  tefticles 
mafly,  and  his  tail  long.  White  is  the  beft  co- 
lour for  a  ram.  The  ewes,  whole  wool  is  moft 
plentiful,  bulhy,  long,  foft,  and  white,  are  moft 
proper  for  breeders,  efpecially  when  at  the  fame 
Ujne  they  are  of  a  large  ize,  have  a  tbi^k  necki 


tion  is  performed  two  ways :  hi  the  one,  an  inci- 
fion  is  made,   and  the  teftkles  taken;  in  the 
other;  a  ligature  is  tM  tight  round  the  fcrotum, 
above  the  teftiCles,  which  foen  deftrby  the  vefTelt 
which  nourifli  them.     After  caftratiou  they  are 
called  Weddbrs.    The  ram,  ewe,  and  wedder, 
when  one  year  old,  lofe  the'twu  fore  teeth  df  the 
under  jaw ;  ftx  months  afterwards,  they  lofe  the 
two  f6re  teeth  next  to  thefe ;  and  at  the  age  of  j 
years,  the  teeth  ane  all  replaced.     The  age  of  a 
ram  may  likewifebe  difcpvered  by  hta  horns,  which 
always  appear  the  ;firft  year,  and  frequently  as 
foon  as  he  is  brought  forth.   ^  Thefe  horns  uni- 
formly acquire  an  additional  ring  every  year,  ai 
long  as  the  creature  lives.    The  ewes  commonly 
have  no  horns, 'but  a  kind  of  long  protnberancet 
in  pbtcs  of  >  them :  however,  fome  of  them  hare 
two  and  fome  four  horns.   As  white  wool  is  moft 
v^ued,  black   or   fpotted   lambs  are  generally 
flaughtered.   In  fome  places,  •however,  'almoft  all 
the  (beep  aire  black :  and  bUck  lamba  are  often 
produced  by  the  commixture  of  white  rams  with 
white  ewes.     In  France,  there  arc  only  white, 
brown,' black,  and  fpotted  ftieep  :  but  in  Spam, 
there  is  a  reddifh  kind ;  and  in  Scotland  there  are 
fome  of  a  yellowiih  colour.  But  all  thefe  varietie.>^ 
of  coloucaremore  accidental  than  thofe  produced 
by  different  races ;  which,  however,  proceed  ftom 
the  influence  of  climate,  and  thedifterence  of  nou- 
riftiment.     iu  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  39 
Denmark  and  Norway  the  ftieep  .are  not  good ; 
but,  to  improve  the  breed,  rams  are  occafionally 
imported  firom  England.    The  rams,  ewes,  aod 
wedders  of  Iceland,  differ  chiefly  from  ours  by 
larger  and  thicker  horns.     Some  of  them  have 
3;  4,  and  even  5  horns.     This  however  is  not 
common.     In  Spain  and  the  font  hern  parts  of 
Europe,  the  flocks  of  iheep  are  kept  in  fljades  or 
ftables  during  the  night:  but  in  Britain,  where 
there  is  now  no  danger  from  wolves,  they  are  al- 
lowed to  remain  without,  both  night  and  dAj} 
which  makes  the  animals  more  healthy,  and  their 
flefti  a  more  wholefomc  food.    Dry  and  moun- 
tainous ground,  where  thyme  and  llieep's  fefcue 
grafs  abound,  are  the  bcft  for  the  pafturing  (htep. 
Sheep  are  fubjedt  to  many  difeafes :  fome  arifing 
from  Jnfeds  which  depoflt  their  eggs  in  difl^nt 
parts  of  the  animal :  others  are  caufed  by  their 
being  kept  in  ^et  pafture:  for  as  theflieep  re^ 
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qmres  but  little  drinic,  it  is  naturally  tod  of  a  dry 
foil.  Thedropfy, varti^o (the pendr'o of iheW^lih), 
the  phtbt68»  jaundice,  and  worms  in  the  liver,  an- 
niiany  make  great  havock  among  our  flocks:  for 
the  nrft  difeafe,  the  ihepherd  finds  a  remedy  by 
turuiog  the  infedted  into  fiekls  of  broom ;  which 
plant  has  been  alfo  found  to  be  very  efficacious 
in  the  famediforder  among  the  human  fpecies. 
The  (heep  is  alfo  infefted  by  different  forts  of  m- 
fefts ;  like  the  horfe,  it  has  its  peculiar  oeftrus  or 
gadfly,  which  depoBts  its  eggs  above  the  nofe  in  the 
frontal  finufes  (fee  Oestrus  N"^  4.):  when  tbefe 
turn  into  masgots,  they  become  exceffively  pain- 
ful, and  cauie  thofe  violent  agitations  that  we  fo 
often  fee  the  animal  in.  The  Frencii  ihepherds 
make  a  common  practice  of  eafmg  the  (heep,  by 
trepanning  and  taking  but  the  maggot:  this  prac- 
tice is  fometimes  ufed  by  the  Englifh  fhepherds, 
but  not  always  with  the  fame  fuccefs.  Befides 
thefe  infers,  the  Iheep  is  troubled  with  a  kind  of 
tick  and  loufe,  which  magpies  and  ftarlings  con- 
tribute to  eafe  it  of,  by  lighting  on  its  back,  and 
picking  the  iufeds  off.    (See  Shbep  and  Wool. 


trail  on  the  gro^nii.  Th^  are  fomethfied^  ffoffited 
at  the  e^d,  but  nioj^iy  rounded  ;  they  fometimes 
weigh  50  lb.  and  being  compof^d  of  a  fubftance 
between  fat  and  marrow  are  reckoned  a  great 
delicacy.  Thofe  of  Thjibet  produce  the  fine  wool 
of  which  fhawls  are,made.  See/^.  a.  PL  CCLXV. 

10.  Otis  Ari£s  LoNorcauDA»  ike  Loog'tMd 
Sheep.  See  above  §  IV,  N®  iii.  < . 
^  ii..Oyis  AsjES  Naita,  the  Diuarf  Sbeef^  has 
no  horn 6^  is  of  a  very  fmall  fize,  and  has  a  turned 
up  nofe.  This  variety  is  found  in  Lincolnfhire. 
The  wool  forms  a  ruff  round  its  face.  The  un« 
der  jaw  is  protruded ;  the  nofe  crooked  upwards; 
the  ears  fmall  and  ere^. 

».  Ovis  Aribs  Polycbrata,  the  M^yhvm' 
ed  Sheep;  (hfu  GotlatkUca  of  Pallas <  tb$  Iteland 
Sheep  of  Buffony  has  more  than  two  horns.  This 
variety  is  common  in  Iceland,  Siberia,,  and  Tar- 
tary ;  but  in  the  £ime  flocks,  in'  which  many  are 
found  with  3, 4, 5y  or  6  horns,  others  have  only  ths 
ufual  pair;  whence  Mr  Kerr  thinks  they  can  hard- 
ly form  a  diflind  variety.  See  fig.  3.  PU  CCLXV^ 

13.  Ovrs  Aribs  Rustica,  the  BuJtiCf  oxBlatk' 


Of  this  moft  ufefttl  fpecies*  Mr  Kerr  enumerates  faced  Sbeep^  is  horned,  the  tail  round  and  (hort, 

and  the  wool  white  but  rather  coarfe.  This  .is 
the  moft  contimon  breed  of  fheep  all  over  Europe; 
the  horns  are  large,  wrmkled,  turned  backwards 
in  a  comprifedf  fpiral,  fcrew-Uke  twift,  which 
cpmes  down  to  the  fides  of  the  head,  taking  fe- 
veral  turns,  and  becoming  very  large  on  old  rams* 
The  face  is  covered  With  fhort  black,  dark  brown, 
or  grey  hair.  They  are  very  agile,  and  exceed- 
ingly  fhy.  The  mutton  is  much  efteemed.  The 
moft  perfetft  breed  is  found  in  Tweed-dale.  - 
14.  Ovis  AaiKs  Stratopyga,  the  Fat-rumpU 


15  varieties,  viz. 

f.  O.vis  Aribs  African  a  inhabits  Africa, 
and  has  ihort  hair  inflead  of  wool.    See^^.  lo. 

2.  Ovis  Aribs  Anguca,  the  Englifb  hom« 
lefa  fheep ;  has  no  horns  ;  the  tail  and  fcrotum 
hang  down  as  low  as  the  id  joint  of  the  hind  leg, 
and  the  w;ool  is  fine.  This  kind  is  common  in 
moft  parts  of  Britain ;  thpfe  of  Lincolnfhire  are 
the  Urgefl,  and  very  fmall  breeds  are  found  in 
Wales  and  Shetland.  They  have  generally  either 
no  horns  or  very  fmall  ones  ^  and  many  of  them 
have  very  fhort  tails. 

3.  Ovis  ARIES  ^A%iihr At  the  Bearded  Sbeef^ot 
Siherian  Goat  of  Mr  Pennant,  has  a  long  divided 
beard,  hanging  down  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
cheeks  and  tipper  jaw.  It  is  the  Trageiapbus  of 
Pliny.    It  inhabits  Barbary  and  Mauritania.   The 


Sheep.    See  abov^  §  IV,  N°  iv.' 

in.  Ovis  PuDU,  the  PuDV,  or  Copra  Puda  of 
Molina,  has  rohnd,  fmooth,  divei^ent  horns,  and 
inhabits  the  Cordilleras  in  S.  America.  It  is  about 
the  fize  of  a  half-year  old  kid,  and  litet  in  flocks 
on  the  mountains;  whence  they  defcend  into  the 


colour  isa  palerufty  brown.  See^.  \.pt.  CCLXV.\  S.  plains  of  Chili,  when  .the  hills  are  covered  with 


4*  Ovis  Aries  Bucharica^  the  Bucharian 
Sheep  of  Pallas.    See  §  IV.  N«  ii. 

5.'Ovi9'Ari^s  Capensis,  the  Cape  Sheep^  has 
large  pendulous  ears,  and^a  large  broad  tail. 
The  horns  are  fhort  and  bent  back ;  the  body  and 
neck  are  covered  with  long  hair,  or  wool  not 
curled';  the  legs  are  black  and  naked.   Seey^.  ti.  . 

6.  Ovifr  Aries  Guineensis,  the  Gmneaf  or 
^rattled  She^p.    See  above  §  IJI,  N^  a. 

7.  Ovis  Aries  Hispanica,  the  Spamjh  Sheep^ 
has  horns  twifted  into  a  fpiral,  which  is  lengthen- 
ed outwards;  the  wool  is  very  fine,  and  famous 
all  ov«:r  Europe.  See;f^.  Va.  and  13.  PACCLXIV. 

8.  Ovis  Aribs  Jubata,  the  Chine/e  Morvant^ 
has  .1  fhort  red  and  grey  mane  on  the  neck ;  and  a 
long  beard  on  the  breaft  round  the  neck;  on  the 
iioulders  are  longifh  red  grey  hairs ;  the  reft  of 
the  body  is  covered  with  a  bright  yellow  wool,  a 
little  <;ur]ed  and  foft  at  the  ends,  but  coarfe  at 
the  roots ;  the  legs  are  deep  red  ;  the  tail  is  yel- 
low and  white,  with  long  coarfe  hairs.  See^Jis^;  14. 

9.  Ons  Aries  Laticaudata,  the  Broadtail* 
ed  Sbeepf  has  a  long  and  very  broad  tail.  This 
kind  ace  common  in  Syria,  Barbary,  Ethiopia, 
Thibet,  and  TarUry.    The  Uils  are  to  long  as  to 
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(how.  It  refembles  a  goat,  but  the  horns  are 
final),  and  turned  outwards,  like  thofe  of  a  Iheep. 
It  has  no  beard.  The  female  bal  no  horns ;  the 
colour  is  dufky.  This  is  the  only  anknal  of  the 
genus  which  feems  indigenona  to  America. 

iv.  Ovis  Strefsicbros,  the  Cretan  Sheepf  or 
WaUacldan  Sheep  of  Buffon.  See  above,  §  III, 
N''  3.  This  fpecies  inhabit  Candta,  and  the 
other  Grecian  iflaodtf,  and  are  common  in.  Hun- 
gary and  Auftria,  where  they  are  called  ZaekL 
See  Plate  CCLXJV.  ^.  15  and  16. 

OUISCONSING,  a  navigable  river  of  the  U- 
nited  States,  io  the  North-Wcftem  Territory; 
which  communicates  with  Fox  river,  and  f^Us 
into  the  MifTifippi,  in  Lon.  94.  84*  W.  Lat.  43. 
Zi'  N. 

OoiacoKsiNGs,  atribeof  N.  Aoterican  In4i« 
ans,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  above  river. 
They  have  above  306  warriors. 

OUITANON,  a  town  on  the  J<(oith-Wottem 
Territory,  00  the  Wahafh. 

OUITOTONONS,  a  nation  of  N.  American 
Indians,  who  refide  in  the  North-Weft^rn  Ter- 
ritory, on  the  bai^s  of  the  Wabafh,  near  Quia- 
tonon.    Tht V  have  abbut  a6o  waniors* 

Dddd      "  OUJU- 
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OUJTTLTNRA,  a  town  of  Thibet. 

OUKAK££,  a  lake  of  Capada.  Lon.  S6.  30. 
W.  Lat.  50.  id.  N. 

OUKANG,  two  towM  of  China;  1.  ii\  Tehe- 
kiaig;  i.i-  Hou-quang.  Lon.  ia7.  j8.  E. of  Fer- 
ro.    L  r.  a6.  40.  N. 

OUKERCKt  a  town  of  Holland,  in  the  dcp.  of 
the  \mftel,  7  miles  Sf  of  Naerdin- 

OITKETANACSA,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet, 
90  miles  SE.  of  L^flit. 

OU-KIAM,  a  town  of  China,  in  Pe^cheli.    ' 

OU  KIANG,  a  town  of  China,  ir  Kung-nan. 

OU  -KUEN,  a  town  of  China,  in  Yun^nan. 

OULAN  TABALAK,  i  town  of  rhibet. 

OULCHER,  a  town  c  f  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  A  'oe ;  loi  miles  S.  of  SoiiTons. 

OU-LNHY,  a  town  of  Bucks,  with  a  market  on 
Monday,  and  »  inanufa^ure  of  bone-lace;  19 
mileh  NE.  ot  Buckingha  1,  and  5'-  NNvV.  of 
London. 

OU  LONG,  a  town  of  China,  Se-tchuen. 

OULrJUSTOU,  a  lake  of  Chinefe  Tartary- 

OULSl'ELN  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of  Nor- 
way, of  a  triangular  form,  24  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence :  lao  miles  N.  of  Bergen. 

OULX,  or  OuLZ,  a  town  and  yallcy  of  France, 
in  the  dep.*  of  the  Po,  and  ci-devant  province  of 
Pit^dmont,  5  miles  N.  of  Sezanne,  1%  SW.  of  Sufa. 
It  was  taken  by  the  French^  in  May,  1794.  Lon. 
6.  46.E.  Lat.  45«ao.  N. 

OULY,  or  WooLY,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  fi. 
tvated  on  the  N.  fide  of  the  Gambia. 

OULZ     See  Oulx. 

OUMONG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
kl  the  prov.  of  Se-tchuen.  Loo.  lai.  15.  E.  of 
Ferro.  Lat.  %y.  20  N  ^ 

(i.)  *  OUNCE.  17./.  [ounef^  Ft.  cmWa,  Lat.]  A 
natoe  of  weight  of  different  value  in  different  de- 
nominations of  weight.  In  troy  weight,  an  ounce 
is  so  penny  weight ;  a  penny  weight  24  grains.^- 
The  blood  he  hath  loft. 

Which  I  dare  Youch  is  more  than  he  hath 

By  many  an  ounc^f  he  dropt  it  for  his  country. 

i^A  rponge  dry  weigheth  one  ounce  26  grain $; 
the  fame  fponge  being  wet,  weigheth  14  ounces 
6  drams  and  three  quarters.  Bacon, 

(2)  \An  OuNCB  is  the  i6th  part  of  a  pound 
avoirdupois,  and  the  i2tb  part  of  a  pound  Troy. 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  coim, 
the  I2th  part  of  any  whole,  called  aj  ;  particu- 
larly in  geometrical  meafures,  an  inch,  or  the 
X2th  part  of  a  foot.  See  As,  N^  1.  §  %:  and 
Inch,  {  X. 

(3.)  *  OuNCK,  «./  [once,  French ;  ortzOf  Span.] 
Ad  animal  between  a  panther  and  a  cat. 
The  ouncef  • 

The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole  ' 

Riling,  the  crumbled  earth  abov^  them  threw 

InhUlockt.  MUtn. 

(4  )UUNC£,in  zoology. See Fblis,N® XX VIII. 

OUNPLE,  a  to^vn  of  Northamptoolhire,  with 
a  church,  a  free  fchool,  and  a  market  on  Satur- 
day. It  is  feated  on  the  Nen,  over  whichit  has 
two  bridges,  18  milt  1  S.  of  Sta'mrord»  26  NE.  of 
Northampton,  and  8;  N.  by  W.  of  London.  Loq. 
a  42.  W.  Lat..52.  a6*^K» 
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OU-NHTNG,  a  town  of  China,  in  Kiang-ff. 

OUNSBERRY,  Topping,  a  iieep  high  ver- 
dant  mountain  of  Yorki1)ire,  near  Giiborough,  in 
Cleveland  ;  which  affords  a  moft  exterifive  prof- 
peA,  and  ferves  mariners  as  a  fea  mark. 

OVOCA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  Wicklow,  which 
runs  into  The  fea  bekiw  Arklow. 

OVOLO,  or  Ovum  J  in  architedure,  a  round 
moulding,  whofe  profile  or  fweep,  in  the  Ionic 
and  Compofite  capitals,  is  ufually  a  quadrant  ot 
a  circle :  -whence  it  is  a!fo  commonly  called  the 
quarter-round.  It  is  ufually  cut  wiib  reprefenta- 
t  tons  of  c}^8  and  arrow -heads  or  anchors  placed 
alternately. 

*  OUPHE.  «./  [auf^  TeutODick.]  A  fairy ;  a 
goblin. — 

Nan  Page  and  my  litt!e  fon,  we'll  drefs 
J  ike  urchins,  cuphest  and  fairies.  ^bak, 

*  OUPHEN.  a4j.  from  oupb.'l    Elfifh.— 
Fairies,  black,  grey,  grce"  ,and  white. 

You  ouphen  heirs  of  fixed  deftiny. 

Attend  your  office.  Shak. 

OU  PING,  a  town  of  China  in  Fo-kien. 

OU-POFY-tsE  a  name  given  by  the  Cbinefe  to 
a  kind  of  nefts  made  by  certain  infers  npon  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  free  called  fenfou-tft. 
Thefe  nefts  are  much  ufed  in  dyeing,  and  the 
phyficians  employ  them  for  curing  many  dif- 
tempers.  Some  i?f  thefe  nefts  were  brought  to 
Europe,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated 
Mr  Geoffroy.  After  having  examined  them  with 
the  utmoft  attention,  this  learned  academician 
thought  he  perceived  fome  conformity  in  them  to 
thoC'  excrefcences  which  grow  on  the  leaves  of 
the  elm,  and  which  the  vulgar  call  elm-biadders : 
he  found  thefe  nefls  fo  (harp  dnd  aftringent  to 
tie  tafte,  that  he  confidered  them  as  far  fupcrior 
to  every  other  fpecies  of  galls  ufed  by  the  dyers. 
According  to  him,  they  are  the  (trongeft  aftnn- 
gents  exifting  in  the  vegetable  kirifedoro.  It  is 
certain  that  there  is  a  great  affinity  between  the 
ou-poey-tfe  and  the  elm -bladders.  The  form  of 
both  is  unequal  and  irregular ;  they  are  covered 
on  the  outfide  with  a  fiiort  down,  which  renders 
them  foft  to  the  touch :  within  they  are  full  of  a 
whitifh  grey  duft,  in  which  may  be  obferved  the 
dried  remains  of  fmall  infedts,  without  dilcovcr- 
ing  any  aperture  through  which  they  might  have 
paffcd.  Thefe  nefts  or  bladders  hardeu  as  they 
grow  old  i  and  their  fubftance,  which  appears  re- 
finous,  becomes  brittle  aiid  tranfparent ;  how«» 
ever,  the  Chinefedo  not  confider  the  ou-poey-tfe, 
notwithftanding  their  refemblance  to  elm  biad- 
ders,  asexcrefcences  of  the  tree  yen-fou-tfe,  upon 
which  they  are  found.  They  are  perfuaded,  that 
the  infedts  produce  a  kind  of  wax,  and  conllrud  for 
themfelves  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  this  tree 
(the  (ap  of  which  is  proper  for  their  nouriffiment) 
little  retreats^  where  they  may  wait  for  the  time 
of  their  metamorphotis,  or  at  leaft  depofit  in  (afe- 
ty  their  eggs,  which  compofr  diat  fine  dnft  with 
which  the  ou-poey-tfe  are  filled.  Some  of  the 
ou-poey>tfe  ^ue  as  large  as  one's  fift  9  but  thefe 
are  rare,  and  arc  generally  produced  by  a  worm 
of  extraordinary  ftrength,'or  which  has  aflbciat«d 
with  another,  as  two  filk  worms  are  fometimes 
feen  fhut  up  in  ^be  (am&  ball.    The  finalleft  oo- 
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poey-Ue  are  of  the  fize  of  a  chefout  rthc  greater 
part  of  tbem  are  round  and  oblong ;  but  they  fel- 
dom  refemble  one  another  entirely  in  their  exie. 
rior  configuration.  At  firft»  they  are  of  a  dark 
Sreeo  colour,  which  afterwards  changes  »o  yel- 
low ;  and  the  hulk,  though  pretty  firm,  becomes 
then  very  brittle.  The  Cbinefe  peafaiits  collea 
Ihefe  ou-poey-tfc  before  the  firft  hoar-frofts.  They 
take  care  to  kiii  the  worm  inclofed  in  the  hufks, 
by  expofing  them  for  feme  time  to  the  lle^m  of 
,boiling  water.  Without  this  precaution,  the 
worm  might  foon  break  through  its  w.rak  prifon, 
which  would  immediately  burft  and  be  ufelefs. 
The  ou-poey-tie  are  ufcd  at  Peking  for  giving  p  iper 
a  durable  and  deep  black  colour ;  in  the  provinces 
of  Kiang-nan  and  TchewKiaog,  where  »  great  deal 
of  beautiful  fattin  is  made,  they  are  employed  for 
the  dyeii^  of  the  filk  before  it  is  put  on  the  loom. 
The  Chinefe  literati  alfo  blacken  their  beards  with 
them  when  they  become  white.  The, medicinal 
properties  of  the  ou-poey-tfe  are  very  numerous. 
The  Chinefe  phyficians  introduce  them  into  the 
compofition  of  many  of  their  remedies.  They 
recommend  them  for  ftopping  blet^dinga  of  every 
kind ;  they  confider  them  as  an  excellent  fpeci- 
fic  for  curing  inflammations  and  ulcers,  and  for 
counteraaing  the  eifeas  of  poifon ;  and  they  gem- 
ploy  them  with  fuccefs  in  the  dropfy,  phthifis, 
epilepfy,  catarrh,  ficknefs,  fluxions  of  the  eyes  and 
ears,  and  in  many  other  diforders. 

OU-POU,  z  towns  of  China  ;  i.  in  Chenfi,  oa 
the  Hoaa:  a.  in  Honan,  25  m.  E.  of  Hoat-King. 

OUQU£S>  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Loire  and  Cher,  la  miles  NW.  of  Mcr,  and 
15  N.  of  Blois. 

♦  OUR.  pron.  po//l  [wrr,  Saxon.]    i.  Pertaining 
to  us ;  belonging  to  us.-* 
You  ihall 

Lead  our  firft  battle,  brave  Macduff.        .  S/iak. 
Our  wit  is  given  almighty  God  to  know. 

Our  will  is  given  to  love  him  being  known. 

— Our  foul  IS  the  very  feme  being  it  was  yefter- 
day,  laft  year,  twenty  years  ago.  Beaitu.  %,  When 
the  fubftantive  goes  before,  it  is  written  ouru — 
Edmund,  whofe  virtue,  in  this  inlUoce, 
So  much  commands  itfelf,  you  ihall  be  •«r/. 

Sbak, 
Tbou  that  haft  fafhion'd  twice  thl^  foul  of 
ourst 
So  that  (he  is  by  double  title  thine.        Daviej. 

Be  ottTA,  who  e'er  thou  art, 
Forget  the  Greeks.  Dmfiam. 

Taxallan,  ihook  by  Montezuma's  powers, 
Has,  to  relift  his  forces,  called  in  ours.  Dryden,' 
—The  fame  thing  was  done  by  them  in  fuing  in 
their  courts,  which  is  now  done  by  us  in  fuing  in 
9urs.  KeitJfworih.^KeaLd\ng  furniihes  the  mind 
only  with  materials  of  knowledge;  it  is  thinking 
makes  what  |Nre  read  ours.  Locke.-^TheiT  orgaqs 
arrf  better  difpoied  than  ourj  for  receiving  grateful 
impreiiions  from  fenfible  objeds.  Atterbury. 

OURA,  alown  of  Portugal,  in  Tralos-Montes ; 
9  miles  S.  of  Chave5. 
OURAL,  or    )  Mountains  of  Ruffia,  anci- 
OURALIAN.  f  ently  called  lUphai.  Se?  MouN- 
TAiMS,^  .8»  RiPHi£AM|  and  Ukalian. 
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OURCIERES,  a  tov^n  of  Francei  io  the  de|u 
of  tht»  Ui'per  Alps ;  10  miles  N.  of  Gar-. 

OUREM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadura» 
with  a  caftle,  on  a  mountain,  between  the  Leira 
a<id  Tomar,  containing  a^bout  igoo citizens.  Loci. 
7. 40.  W.  Lat.  39.  34*  N. 
.   OURET.    See  Ourt. 

OURFA,  or  Urfa,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey, 
in  DiaT^»elcir,  anciently  called  EdefTa.  SeeEoE^ssA. 

OURIQUE,  a  town  of  Poru  al,  in  Alenttjo, 
fiamous  for  a  vi^ory  obrained  by  Aiphonfo  K.  di 
Portugal,  over  5  Moorifh  kings,  i'l  H39.  It  has 
about  1000  inhabitants,  and  is  ^bout  14  miles 
SW.  of  Rej.t,  and  33  SE.  of  Lifbon.  Lon.  8.  49- 
W   Lat  38.  26.  N. 

OURr/ES.    See  Medicine,  Index. 

OURLIAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Dordogne ;  15  miles  SSE.  of  Belvez. 

OUROE,  an  ifland  of  Denmark,  in  the  Gulf  of 
IfefiorM,  near  Zealand,  4  mile?  NE.  of  Holbeck. 

OUROOSTE,  a  fmali  but  populous  ifland  of 
the  £.  Indies,  4  miles  from  Batavia.  It  is  oniy  j 
4ths  of  a  mile  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad.  It  hat 
a  [Irong  fort. 

OUROUGERD,  a  town  of  Perfia,  in  Irac 

OUROUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.^ 
the  Nievre;  7  miles  N.  of  Chateau  Chinon. 

OURRY,  or  New  Aldermey,  an  ifland  in  the 
S.  Pacific  Ocean,  di/lovered  by  Capt.  Carteret  ia 
1767.  It  is  one  of  Queen  Charlotte's  Iflands; 
and  is  about  10  miles  k>ng  and  5  broad.  Lon.  x6j[. 
19'.  l£.  Lat.  11.  xo.  S. 

CURSE,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into  the 
Seine  at  Bar. 

*  OURSELF  is  ufed  in  the  regal  ftile.— 

To  make  fociety 
The  fweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  our/elf 
Till  fupper-time  alonie.  gbak.  Macbetfu 

•     We  ourfel/viiW  follow 
In  the  main  battle.  Skakefyeare^ 

—Not  fo  much  as  a  treaty  can  be  obtained,  unleft 
we  would  denude  wrfelfoi  all  force  to  defend  uv 
Clarendon* 

*  OoRSBLVBs.  redprocai pronoun  {the plural  of 
myfelf.]  1.  We;  not  others:  it  is  added  tow* 
by  way  of  eraphafis  or  Ofpofitton. — fFe  ourfd%>H 
might  diftindly  number  in  words  a  great  deal  far- 
ther than  we  ufually  do,  would  we  find  out  but 
fome  fit  denominations  to  figntfy  them  by.  Locke* 
2.  Us ;  not  others,  in  the  oblique  cafes. — 

Safe  in  our/elves^  while  on  wrfelifes  we  ftandt 
The  fea  is  ours,  and  that  defends  the  land.  Drji. 
—Our  confefiion  is  fi6t  intended  to  inftrud  God,  , 
who  knows  our  fins  much  better  than  ourfeivea 
do,  but  it  is  to  humble  owrfelmes*  Duij  of  Man, 
{ I.)  OURT,    ■)  or  OuRBT,  a  river  of  Germany,    . 
(i.)  OURT  A,  >  now  included  in  the  French  Em- 
(i.}>OURT£,>pine;  which  runs  through  the  . 
department  named  from  it,  aod  Ms  into  the 
Meufe  at  Liege. 

(9.)  OuRTB,  a  department  of  Prance,  one  of 
the  9  that  were  formed  out  of  the  ci-4frrant  AuC- 
trian  Netherlands,  comprehending  the  late  princi- 
pality and  biihopric  of  Liege.    The  capital  i$ 
Liege.    See  Liegb,  N°  i,  and  a. 
OURTONPouLAC,  a  town  of  Afia  in  ThibeL 
OURUCZE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Volbynia. 
Ddddft  OURVILL& 
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-  "OU^VH-LE,  a  town  of  France,  iti  the  dep.  of 
the  Lowej  Seine,  6  miles  SW.  of  Cany. 
OUSB  X ,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  Schoner.. 
OUSCOTTA,  a  town  and  fort  of  Uindooftan, 
in  Myfore;  15  miles  N£.  of  Bangalore^  taken  by 
the  Britifh,  under  Earl  Cornwailis,  in  April,  1791. 
( I.)  *  OUSE.  «./   Tanner's  bark;  rather  00/e. 

(*.)  0''SE,  jp  geograf)hy,  a  rker  of  Suflex) 
formed  by  two  ftreams,  which  rife,  the  one  in  St 
Leonard's  fojeR,  the  other  in  that  of  Worth ;  it 
fhen  pafTes  by  LfCwis,  and  falls  into  the  Channel 
below  Newhaven,  where  it  forms  a  good'  harbour 
^t  its  mouth.    , 

(5h)'Ouse,  a  river  of  Yorkfhire,  formed  by  the 
conflux  of  the  £ure  and  the  Swale,  4  miles  below 
Boroughbridge ;  after  which  it  pafles  by  Aldbo* 
rough;  York,  Sdby,  &c.  and  after  receiving  the 
Wharf  from  the  N  W.  the  Derwent  from  the  NE. 
the  Airefrufn  the  W.  the  Don  from  the  8W.  jo'^^ 
4he  Trfcnt  on  the  borders  of  Lincolnftiire;  where 
the  united  dreams  form  the  Humber,  17  miles  W. 
AfHull.,  SeetixiMBER. 

(4.)  Ou8£,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  into 
Lake  Eiitv^^  Lon.  79.  30*  W.  Lat.  4a.  50.  N. 

( 5. )  Co  sB^'t^R  EATER,  a  river  of  England,  which 
rifcs  near  FitwfU  in  Oxfordihire,  and  proceeds  to 
JBuckingham,  Stony-Stratford,  and  Newport-Pag- 
fte!,  In  Blickinghamftiire ;  from  thence  it  proceeds 
to  Bedtbrd,  a'hd  turning  norh-eaft  it  pafl'es  on  to 
Huntingdon  and  Ely,  till  i*.  length  it  arrives  aL 
Lynn^Regis  in  Norfoik,  and  falls  into  the  Tea.  It 
is  havig abler  t<i»  fome  diftance  above  Downham, 
where  there  is  a  good  harbour  for  barges ;  and  a: 
confiderabte  trade  is  carried  on  by  it  to  Lynn  and 
other  towns.  It  is  Uable-to  great  floods  at  the 
equinoxes.' 

(6.)  OuSE,  Lesser,  riies  in  Suffolk,  and,  fepa- 
raiing  that  country  from  Norfolk  on  the  SW.  runs 
into  the  Greater  Oule  near  Downham. 

{7.)  OusE,  NoRTHERK.    See  N^j. 
1.)* OUSEL. n.f.WUy Saxon.]  Ablackbird,— 

The  merry  Uik  her  matins  lings  aloft, 
Thee}^/fbrills,*the  ruddock  warbles  fuft.  Spenf, 

The  oufel  cock  fo  black  of  hue, 
With  orange^tawncy  biil.  ,  Shakejpeare. 

^-Thruflies  and  eufelss  or  blickbirds,  were  com- 
jmotily  fold  for  three  pence"  a  piece.  HaknoiU, 
{i\Tke  OusE^  is  a  fpecies  of  Motacii-la. 
OUSIOUT,  a  province  of  Egypt.    \u  revenue 
amcnintB  to  1,150,000  ardebs  of  191  livrcs  each. 

OUSbOR,  a  town  ofjndoltan,  m  Mylore ;  19 
miles  S£.  of  BangAiore,  and  69  ENE.'or  Seringa- 
patam.  It  w^s  taken  by  ttie  firitilh  under  Loitl 
Cornwallis,  aiiifled  bytli«  Mahrattas,  with  all  the 
aduccnt  forts,  on  tlic  igtb  July  1791.    See  India, 

OCSOTJRI,  a  town  of  Chlncfe  Tiirtary;  67 
iniles^SW.  of  Tonsdon. 

ODSSON,  auown  of  France,  in  the  department 
jOf  the  I     ret :  8  miles  SE.  of  Gicn. 

OTJS.seJliiH.     See  Oosoo*. 

(x.)  OUST,  a  river  of  France,  which  runs  into 
thc'Vilaine,  near  Rcdon. 

(a.)  Oust,  a  tnu'o  of  France,  in  the depjn-tmcnt 
p^  Arrie^."*;  7!  mil68  S.  of  St  Giroris. 
.  •    To   Oust.  t/.  rt.  [ou/ferf  oter^  French.]     i. 
To  vacate  J  to  lal^c  away. — Multiplication  of  ap- 
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tiops  upon  the  cafe  were  rare  formerlyi  and  there- 
fore  by  w^iy^er  of  law  oufied.  Hale.  i.  To  deprive; 
to  eje(it. — Though  the  deprived  biihops  and  clergy 
went  cat  upon  account  qf  the  oaths^  y^  tbi^  made 
no  fchifm.  No  not  even  when  they  were  aClmlly 
deprived  and  oujied  hy  rS,  of  parliament.  LeJ/ey, 

.OUSTAD,  a  town  of  Norway,  in  Chriftiamand  j 
31  miles  W.  of  Chriftianfimdp 

(i.)  OUST  ER,  If./  or  Dispossession,  in  law, 
an  injury  which  carries  with  it  the  amotion  of  pof'- 
ieifion  5  for  by  means  of  it  the  wrong  doer  gets  in- 
to the  a^uai  poffeffion  of  the  land  or  heredita- 
ment, and  obliges  him  that  hath  a  right  to  fetk  a 
legal  remedy,  in  order  to  gain  polfeffion,  tog.  thtr 
with  damages.  TMs  onfter  may  either  be  ot  the 
fireehoid  by  abatement,  tntrufion,  dilTeifin,  difcon. 
timjance,  and  deforcement ;  or  of  chattels  real, 
as  an  eftate  by  ttatnte-merri^am,  ftatutcftaple,  or 
elegit,  or  an  eftate  for  years. 

(i.)  Ouster  le  Main,  athovere  mamtm,  in 
law,  denotes  a  livery  of  lands  out  of  the  king's 
hands  5  or  a  judgme«n  given  for  him  that  traverf^fd, 
or  fued,  a  mon/irans  le  4iroit.  When  •  it  appear- 
ed, upon  ttve  matter  being  difcufl'ed,  that  the 
king  had  no  right  or  title  to  the  land  feiaed,  juJj:- 
ment  was  given  in  Chancery,  that  the  king's  hard 
be  amoved  ;  and  oujier  !e  maint  or  amvtkas  manum^ 
was  therefore  awarded  to  the  efcheater,  to  reftjre 
the  land,  &c.  All  wardfhips,  hveries,  otifier  it 
fnains%  &c.  are  now  taken  away  and  difc barged  by 
ftat.  It.  Car.  II. 

(n)OUSTIOUG,  a  provmce  of  the  RuiTun 
empire,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Dwina,  E.  by  the 
foreft  of  Zirani,  S.  by  Wolngda,  and  W.  by  C-r- 
gapol  and  Waga.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  Iv 
the  iittchana;  is  full  of  forefts;  and  the  riveri 
yield  plenty  of  filh,  which  the  inhabitants  dry  m 
the  fun,  and  which  make  their  principal  food. 

(a.)  OusTiouG,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, with  an  archbifhop'^  fee  and  a  cattle;  is 
feaied  On  the  river  Suchan,  overagainft  tbemouift 
of  the  Jug,  in  Lon.  4^5.  i?.  E.  Lat.  61.  48.  K. 

( I.)  *  OOT,  ah).  \ut,  Saxon ;  iry/,  Uutch.)  i. 
Not  within. — • 

The  OK/,  if  Indian  figure  ftain. 

The  intide  mnft  be  rich  and  plain.  Prhr. 

a.  It  is  generaHy  oppofed  to  r«. — That  blind  rsl- 
cally  bo^  that  abufes  every  one's  eyes  becaule  bia 
own  are4«/,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  m 
love.  Shak*  3  In  a  ftaie  of  difclofure.— Vruits 
and  grains  are  half  a  year  In  coiicodiog ;  whereas 
'leaves  are  out  and  perfe<5t  in  ainonth.  Bacon,  4« 
Not  in  confinement  or  conoealment. — 

Let  fhame  fay  what  it  will;  ifrhen  thcfe  are 
gotie, 

The  woman  will  be  out,  ShakrJ^^rf* 

S'  From  the  place  or  houfe.— Oftf  with  the  dofy 
fays  one;  what  cur  is  that!  fays  another:  whip 
him  out,  fays  the  third.  SJ!>ak.  6.  Fi r>m  the  inner 
part.-^That  they  bear  it  not  cz/t  iftto  the  out  r 
court,  to  f.*n<fti{y  the  people.  £zek.  xlvi.  10.  :• 
Not  a^  home:  as,  when  you  called  I  wa8«B^  «• 
In  a  ftate  of  extin<5lion. — 

It  wasgreati^n'raiice,  Glofter's  eyes  being  <?ff/i 

To  let  him  live  (  when  he  an  ives  he  moves 

All  hr.rts.—  Sbai.  Kfn^  Ifor 

This  camlle  burns  tiot  clear;  *iisl  mutt  Imiftj' ; 

Then  oui  it  g^cb.  S/tak,  Henfy  \^^^ 

C"r\r\n\  Think:: 
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ThiJik^ft  tkou  the  fiery  forer  will  go  mtn   - 

With  titli^  blown  from  adulation  ?  Shakefp. 
— Her  candle gDeth  not  out bf* night. iV^. xxxi.iS. 
9.  in  a  ftate  of  being  eacbaufted.-— Wbeo  tiie  butt 
is  outt  we  will  drink  water,  not  a  drop  before; 
bear  up  and  board  them.  Shakejpeare*s  Temp^, — 
I^rge  €0£tld  are  proptreU  for  dreflifig  meat ;  and 
when  they  are  out^  if  you \ happen  to  mifcanry  m 
any  diib,  lay  the  ^ttlt  u^on  want  of  coals.  S^wifi. 
lou  Not  in  employn^ent ;  not  in  office.*- 
So  we'll  live  and  hear  poor  rogueS' 

Talk  of  court  news,  and^e'U  talk  with  them  tdo» 

Wholoie^i  and  wlt»  wins;  who's  tn»  umbo's  o«f. 

It.  Not  in  any  fport  or  party. -^Tfae knave  wiil 
ftick  by  thee:  he  will  not  out:  he  ir  trtK  bred* 
ShaJk.  Hmrj  IV-— 

I  am  not  fo  as  I  fbould  be ; 
Bat  V\\  ne'er  otU-  8hak.  Antony  and  Cleoft* 

— 1  never  was  mct  a^  a  mad  frotick,  though  this  is 
tKe  maddeft  1  ever  undertook.  J)rydm,  iz.  To 
the  end.— 

Hear  tat  out;  , 
He  reap'd  no  fruit  6f  conqueft,  but  thefe  blef*' 
dogs.  Dryden* 

You  have  ftili  your  happinefs  in  doubt; 
Or  elfe  'tis  pail,  aud  you  have  dream'd  it  ota, 

Dryden* 
The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  beard  it  out;  • 
Thy  father  knows  it  all.  AddifonU  CatOn 

13.  Loudly;  without .reftraint. — 
At  ail  I  hugb,  he  laughs  no  doubt ; 

The  only  difference  is,  J  dare  laugh  c«/.    Pope. 

14.  Not  in  the  hands  of  the  owner. — If  the  laying 
of  taxes  upgn  commodities  does  affed  the  land 
; hit  is  out  at  rack  rent,  it  is  plain  it  doea equally 

.•i;re«a  all  the  other  land  in  England  tbo.  Locke,-^.  drink  is  exprefled ;  as  the  grape,  the  apple,  the 
ThoJ'e  lar.dd  were  oat  opion  leafes  of  four  years,  pear,  and  cherry.  .fl^ftf«.--He  is  fofter  thnn  Ovid; 
^rbutb.    15.  In  an  frrour. — 

A  nuftctan  that  will  always  play. 
And  yet  is  always  off/  at  the  fame  note.  Rafcomm. 
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Ottt  alas!  no  fea  I  find 

Is  troubled  like  a  lover's  mind;  Suckling. 

»i.  It  is  added  emphatically  to  verbs  of  discovery. 
— If  ye  will  rdt  do  Uu  be  fttre  your  fin  will  find 
you  Q$fti    Nunt,  xnii.  aj. 

(4.)  *  Our.  interj^a.  i.' An  exprefOon  of  ab- 
horrence or  etpuifion.— Om/  on  thee,  rude  man! 
ihoii  doft  fhame  thy  mother.  SMtk.-^Out  Varlct 
from  my  fighl.  Sbak.^-Outf  you  mad-hearded  ape! 
a  weazel  bath  not  fsch  a  deal  of  fpleen.  Sbak. — 
Out  of  nry  door,  ypu  witch  !  you  hag ! 

Outt  oittt  out.  Sbak. 

'    Oat,  oktf  hyena";  thefe  are.thy  wonted  arts> 

To  break  all  faith.  Milton. 

%.  It  has  fometimes  ir/><M.after  it.^ 

Out  upon  this  half.fa'c'd  fellowfhip.        Shak. 
Out  upon  it,  1  have  lov'd 
Three  Whole  dayji  togefther.       ^   Suckling. 

(3.)  *  Out,  io  compontion«  genefaliy  figni- 
fies  fomething  beyond  or  more  than  another ;  but 
fometimes  it  betokens  emMBon^  exdofion,  or 
fomething  external. 

(4)  *  Out  iit.prep.  [Of^ttn  to  be  the  pre- 
pofitioo,  and  out  onlylto  modify  th^  fenfe'of  of^ 

From';,  noting  produce, — 
So  many  Neroes  and  Caliienla^, 

Out  (2^ thefe  crOoketl  fhores  muft  dffily  nTe. 

Spenfer. 
— Thofe  bards,  Coming  many  hundred  years  after, 
could  not  know  what  was  done  In  former  ages, 
nor  deliver  certainty  of  any  thing,  but  what  they 
feigned  out  ofiheix  own  unlearned  heads.  Spenfer. 
— Alders  and  alhes  have  been  feen  to  grow  imt  of 
fteeples  >  but  they  manifeftly  grow  out  of  clefts. 
Bae*m, — ^Juices  of  fruits  are  watery  and  oily : 
among  the  watery  hre  all  the  fruits  out  o/*which 


— Yoii  are  nnightily  ottt  to  take  this  for  a  token  of 
cftcem^  which  is  no  other  than  a  note  of  infamy. 
L^Eflrange. — This  I  have  noted  for  the  ufe  of 
thofe  who,  I  thluk,  are  much  out  in  this  point. 
KettU^velL — ^According   to  .  Hobbe's  coo^iparifon 
i\i  reafoning  with  cafting  up  accounts,  whoevec 
iinds  a  miftake  \\\  the  fom  totals  muft  allow  him- 
Ictf  oK/f^^ughafttrr  repeated  trials  he  may  not 
ice  in  which  article  he  has  mificckoned.    S<u>ift. 
16.  At  a  lofs ;  in  a  puzzle, — 
Like  a  dull  adtor  now ; 
I  have  forgot  my  party  and  I  am  out, 
Kven  to  a  full  difgHce.  S/jak.  Coriolanus. 

— This  youth  could  make  his  own  part>  if  at  any 
time  he  chanced  to  be  out.  Bacon's  Henry  VH, 
X7*  With  torn  cloatb^.  The  parts  being  out,  that 
i-,,  not  covered.^-—  ■ 

Evidences  fwore; 
Who  hither  coming  sut  at  heels  and  knees. 
For  this  had  titles. '  Dryden. 

18.  Away,  fo  as  to  confume. — They  drefsand 
comb  out  all  their  opportunities  of  morning  devo- 
tion, and  fleep  out  the  care  fortheif  fouls.  Taylor. 
19. -Deficient;  as,  out  of  pocket,  noting  Ibfs. — 
Vyotk  the  great  Bible*  he  was  out  fifty  poum's,  and 
•  'imburft  himfclf  only  by  felling  two  copies.  Pell. 
%^ .  It  id  uj^d  emphatically  before  alas. 


he  touches  the  paflions  more  delicately,  and  per- 
forms all  this  ^ut  of  his  own  fund.  Dryden.  a. 
Not  in ;  ftoting  exclufion,  difmifiion)  abfertce,  or 
derelivition. — 

The  facred  nymph 
Was  out  ofD'mn's  favour.  F.  Queen. 

Guikinefs 
Will  rpeak,though  tongues  were  cwr/cj/'ufe.  S&ak. 
•   The  path  difus'd  was  out  ©/"mind.      Drjden. 

My  reirervt  the  beft  companions  grace, 
■  Chiefs  out  o/weLtj  and  fiatefmen  out  o/phce. 

Pope. 
How  does  he  fancy  we  can  fit, 
To  hear  hie  out  o/'falhioii  wit  f  Swift. 

— They  are  out  of  their  element.  Baker.  3.  No 
longer  in.— 

Enjoy  the  prefent  fmiling  hour, 
And  put1t  out  q/" fortune's  pow'r.  Dfyden. 

4.  Not  in  ;  noting  unfithefs. — He  is  witty  out  of 
feafon .    Dryden.  — 

Thou'lt  fay  my  pallion's  ©«/ ©/"feafon,  iiddif. 

5.  Not  within ;  refating  toa  houfe.— Court  holy 
water  in  a  dry  houfe,  is  better  than  the  rain  wa- 
ters  out  of  door.  Shak.  6.  From  ;  noting  copy. 
—St  Paul  Quotes  one  of  their  poets  for  this  fay- 
ing-, notwithftanding  T.  G's  cenfure  of  them  out  of 
Horace.  StillingfleH*  7.  From ;  noting  refcne.— 
Chriftianity  recovered  the  law  of  nature  out  ofaM 
thofe  errors  with  which  it  was  overgrown  in  the 
times  of  paganifm.     Addifon.    8,  Not  in ;  noting 

exorbitance 
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exorbitance  or  irregularity.— Why  publifli  it  at 
t^is  jun^uVe ;  and  fo,  out  o/aW  method,  apart  and 
before  the  work  ?  Swift. — UGng  old  thread-bare 
phrafes,  will  often  make  you  gowtof  your  way 
jto  find  and  apply  them.  S<wift,  '^»  From -one 
thing  to  fomething  different.— He  that  looks  on 
the  eternal  tbing8>  that  are  not  feen*  will  be  nei- 
ther frighted  nor  flattered  out  of  his  duty.   Decay 
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—How  art  thou  wt  of  breath,  when  thou  haft 

breathy 

To  fay  to  me  that  thou  art  ou^y  breath?  SJbai. 
-^ut  of  hope  to  do  any  good,  ^e  directed  nis 
courfe  of  Corone.    KnoUes,^ 

He  found  himfeli  left  f^  behind* 
Both  out  ^  heart  and  out  ofvtvoA.       HudHnu. 
—-I  pubii(hed  fome  fables,  which  are  out  Sprint. 


of  Piety. -^V/ Olds  are  able  to  perfuade  men  out  of   Jrhuthnot*    i6.  By  meao9  of.— OkIno^  that  will  I 


what  they  find  and  feel.    Souths    lo.  To  a  diffe- 
rent date  from ;  in  a  different  tlate.-— 
That  noble  and  mod  fo?ereign  reafoo. 
Like  fweet  bells  jangl'd  out  ^tune.and  barfli. 

Skak. 
— Wh^n  the  month  is  out  of  ta)le,  it  maketh 
things  talte  Ibmetimes  fait,  chiefly  bitter,  and 
fometimes  loathfume,  but  never  fweet.  Bacon, — 
By  the  fame  fatal  blow,  the  earth  fell  out  of  that 
regular  form  wherein  it  was  produced  at  firft. 
JBumetm'-*  \ 

They  all  at  once  employ  their  thronging  darts, 
But  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join, 
And  multitude  makes  fruffrate  the  de^gn. 

JOfyden. 
II.  Not  according  to. — That  there  be  an  equality, 
fo  that  no  man  ads  or.  fpeaku  out  of  charader. 
Broome,  i%:  To  a  different  ft  ate  trom ;  noting 
feparation.7— Whofoever  doth  meafure  by  number 
muff  needs  be  greatly  out  ofXovt  with  a  thing  that 
hath  fo  many  faults.  Hooker . — If  ridicule  wer^  em- 
ployed to  laugh  men  out  of  vice  and  folly,  it 
mi);ht  be  of  fome  ufe ;  but  it  is  made  ufe  of  to 
laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good  fenfe,  by  attack- 
ing every  thing  ioleino  and  (erious.  SpeSator  13. 
Beyond.— Amongft  thofe  things  whicn  have  been 
received  with  great  r^afon,  ought  that  to  be  reck- 
oned which  the  antient  pradice  of  the  church 
bath  conuuued  lime  out  of  mind.    Hooker. — 

W  hat,  out  q/" hearing  gone  ?  s        £bak, 

—I  hdve  been  nn  uniawtul  bawd,  time  on/qf  mind. 
Shak, — Few  had  lulpiciori  of  their  intentions,  till 
they  were  both  out  of  diftance  to  have  their  con- 
veriion  attempted.  Clarendon,— The  power  of 
France,  with  fo  great  revenues,  and  inch  applica- 
tion, will  not  encreafe  every  year  out  of  propor- 
tion to  what  ours  will  do.  Temple* — When  1  am 
oa/ 0/* reach,  be  (hall  be  releafed 


Dryden,—Vfeiee 
people  lulled  afleep  with  foiid  and  elaborate  dif- 

courfes  of  piety,  who  would  be  tranlported  out  of  -  ofl^ce  or  atdminiftration. 
tbemfelves  by  the  bellowings  of  enthuliafm.  Addif  plural, 
— Milton's  ftory  was  tranfaCted  in  regions  that  lie 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  fun  and  the  lphe;-e  of  the 
day.  Mdijbn. — Women  weep  and  tremble  at  the 
fight  of  a  moving  proacher,  though  he  is  placed 
quite  out  of  their  bearing.  Addifon, — The  Su- 
preme Bein^  has  made  the  beft  arguments  for  his 
own  exiilcnce,  in  the  formation  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth,  and  which  a  man  of  fenfe  cannot 
forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the  noife  of 
human  affaire.  Addifon.  I4.  Deviating  from }  not- 
ing irregularity.— 

Heaven  defend!  but  ftill  I  ihould  ffand  fo, 

So  long  as  out  of  Limit,  and  true  rule, 

You  ftand  againft  anointed  majelty  !  Sbak. 

15.  Pad;  without;  noting  f9mething  worn  out 
or  exhaufted. — 

I  am  out  of  breath. 


caufe  thofe  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny.  -Shak,  17.  In 
confequence  of;  noting  the  motive  or  reafoo.^ 
She  is  perfuaded  I  will  marry  her,  ou^  ^ber  own 
love  and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promife.  Skak,-^ 
The  pope,  out  of  the  care  of  an  univerfiail  lather, 
had  in  the  conclave  divers  confultattons  about  aa 
holy  war  againft  the  Turk.  Bacon. — 
Not  out  q^ cunning,  but  a  train 
Of  atoms  juftling  in  his  brain.  Hudikras. 

— CromweU  accufed  the  earl  of  Idanchefter,  of 
having  betrayed  the  parliament  out  of  cowardice. 
G/dr^ni^if.— Thofe  that  have  recourfe  to  a  new 
creation  of  waters,  are  fnch  as  do  it  ota  of  azine^ 
and  i);norance,  or  fuch  as  do  h  out  of  neceflity. 
^fttnet. — ^Diftinguiih  betwixt  thofe  that  take  ftate 
upon  them,,  purely  out  of  pride  and  humour,  and 
thdfe  that  do  the  fame  in  compliance  with  the 
neceffity  of  their  affairs.  V E^ange -^MakA  them 
conformable  to  laws,  not  only  for  wrath  and  out  of 
fear  of  the  magiftrate'i  power,  which  is  but  a 
weak  principle  of  obedience  \  but  out  of  confci- 
ence,  which  is  a  firm  and  lafting  priiiciple.  TiUot* 
/m.— What  they  do  not  grant  out  of  the  genero- 
ty  of  their  iMiture,  they  may  grant  out  of  mere  im- 
patience.  Smallridge. — Our  fuccefles  have  been 
the  confequences  of  a  neceffary  war ;  in  which  we 
engaged,  not  out  of  ambition,  but  for  the  defence 
of  all  that  was  dear  to  us.  Atterbury.  iB.  Out  of 
hand;  immediately;  as  that  is  eafily  ufed  which 
is  ready  in  the  hand.— 

He  bade  to  open  wide  bis  brazen  gate. 
Which  long  time  had  been  (hut,  and  out  ofhaadf 
Proclaimed  joy  and  peace  through  ail  his  ftate. 

Spenfer, 

No  more  ado. 

But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand.        ShaL 

(5.)  Outs.   n.  /  pUtr.  in  Britilh  politics,  a 

common  expreflion  for  perfons  out  of  place,  and 

un-penfioned;  oppofed  to  the  Iks,  or  thofe  in 

It  is  only  ufed  in  the 


*  To  Out.  v.  a.  To  deprive  by  cxpulfion-— 
The  members  of .  both  houfes  who  withdrew, 
were  counted  deferters,  and  outed  of  then*  places 
in  parliament.  K.  Citarlej^The  French  having 
been  outed  of  their  holds.  Heylyn. — So  many  of 
their  orders,  as  were  outed  from  their  fat  poflei- 
ftons,  would  endeavour  a  re-^trance  againft  thofe 
whom  they  accounted  heretics.    Dryden. 

*  To  OuTACT.  «. «.  \,ovt  and  aa.\  To  do  be- 
yond. — 

He  that|made  me  heir  to  treafures. 
Would  make  me  out-aS  a  real  widow's  whin- 
ing. Qtviay. 
OU-TAI,  a  town  of  China,  in  Chan-fi. 
OU-TAM,  a  to*n  of  China,  in  Pe-tche-li. 
OUTARD  Bay,  a  bay  of.Caoad^i  on  theN. 
fide  of  the  river  bt  Lawreoce. . 
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*  To  Outbalance,  v.  «.  {ma  and  haianee^  ^o    a, 
over- weigh ;  to  preponderate.— 

Let  duH  Ajax  bear  away  my  right. 
When  all  hit  days  aabaUnut  this  one  night. 

Drfden* 

*  To  OuTBAt.  «•  a.  \flm  and  3ar.]    To  (hot 
•ut  by  fortificatii-n.— 

Thefe  \Ofiutbar  with  painful  poinings,       * 
From  fea  to  fea  he  heapxl  a  mighty  moUnd. 

Spen/er. 

*  To  Outbid.  «. «.  [oiu  and  An/.J    To  over- 
power by  biddinft  a  higher  price.— 

If  in  thy  heart 
Kew  love  created  be  by  other  men, 
Which  h^ve  their  ftockt  entire,  and,  can  in 

tears, 
In  fighs,  in  oaths,  in  letter^,  oittbU  mCi 
Thin  new  love  may  beget  new  fears.        Donne. 

For  Indian^  fT»ice8,  f»ir  Pi-ruvian  goW, 
Prcven*  the  greedy,  and  oithiil  tht  bold 


Pope. 

OuTBiDDi-R.  fi.  /  [ott^aod  M.]    One  that 
•lit  bid's. 

«  OuTB LOVED.  aJj\  [oui  and  How.]  Inflated ; 
fwullen  with  wind.— ^ 

At  their  roots  grew  floating  palaces, 
Whofe  outblown  bellies  cut  the  yielding  feas. 

Dryden. 

*  OuTBOEii.  A^*.  [ont  and  bom.]  Fofeign ;  not 
native. 

*  OaTaot7ND.  odj.  [off/ and  bound.]  Deftinated 
to  a  diflant  voyage ;  not  coming  home. — 

Triumphant  flames  upon -the  water  float, 
And  otabouttd  (hips  at  home  their  voyage  end. 

Dry  den* 

*  To  Outbrave,  v.  a.  [out^nd  brave,]  To 
bear  down  and 'defeat  by  more  daring,  infolent, 
0r  fplendid  appearances^ 

I  would  outdare  the  ftemeft  eyes  that  look. 
Outbrave  the  heart  moft  daring  on  the  earth, 
To  win  thee,  lady,  Shab. 

Here  Sodom's  tow'ra  raife  their  proud  tops 
on  high, 
Thetow'rst  as  well  as  nnen,  outbrave  the  iky. 

Cowlef. 
—We  fee  the  danger,  and  by  fits  take  up  fome 
fsAnt  refolution  to  outbrave  and  break  through  it. 
L'Bfirange.    * 

*  To  OuTBRAZEN.  V.  a.  [out  and  bratun.]  To 
bear  down  with  impudence. 

*  Outbreak,  n.  f.  [^out  ^nd  break.']  That 
which  breaks  forth  %  eruption.— 

The  flafli  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.  Shak. 

*  To  OuTBREATHE.  V.  a,  [out  and  breath.]  u 
To  weary  by  having  better  breath. — 

Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  out- 
breath^dt 
To  Henry  Monmouth.  Sbak. 

a.  To  expire. — 

That  fign  of  laft  outbreatbed  life  did  feem. 

Spen/er. 

(f .)  ♦  Outcast,  part.,  \out  and  eafi.  It  may  be 

obierved,  that  botli  the  participte  and  the  noun 

are  indiffipremly  accented  on  either  fy liable.    It 

leems  moft  analogous  to  accent  the  participle  on 

the  laft,  and  the  noun  on  the  firft.]    ^  Thrown 

into  the  air  as  refufe.  ab  unworthy  of  notice. — 

Abandoned  foon,  I  re.'id  the  caitive  fpoil 

Of  thtt  fame  wtcaft  carcaft*  Spen/er. 


)  OUT 

%.  Baniflied;  expelled — 

Behold,  inftead 

Of  us  outeafl,  exil'd,  his  new  delight 

Mankind 'created.  Milton. 

{%.)  •  Outcast,  n.f.  Exile ;  one  njeded ;  one 
£xpelied.— 

Afl  Ovid,  be  an  outeafi  quite  abjor'd,      Shabm 
O  blood-befpotted  Neapolitan, 

Outeafi  of  Naples !  Shak. 

Twr  me,  outeajl  of  human  race, 

Love's  anger  only  waits.  Prhrm 

He  diefl  fad  outeafi  of  each  church  and  ftate ! 

And  harder  ftill,  flagitious.  Pope. 

OU-TCHANG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Hou*quang,«on  the  Yang-tfe; 
58s  miles  S.  of  Peking.  Lon.  13 x.  36.  £.  Ferro, 
Xrt.  10.  36.  N. 

(i.)  OU  TCHEOU,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft 
rank,  in  Quang*fi,  near  the  province  •f  Quang. 
tong.  -All  the  rivers  of  the  province  nnite  near 
it,  which  renders  it  the  key  of  the  province,  and 
the  moft  confiderable  city  in  it  for  trade.  Its  jurif- 
di^ton  comprehends  one  town  of  the  fecond  rank, 
and  nine  of  the  third.  The  country  is  partly  moun- 
tainous, wherein  are  found  cinnabar,  and  the  un- 
colnfl&on  treecalfed  Qu  ang  lang.  (-See  that  article.) 
Lon.  xa8.  z8.  £.  Ferro.    Lat.  93. 18.  N. 

(%.)  Ou-TCtiEou,  ^  town  of  China,  of  the  thiid 
rank,  in  Koei-tcheou,  so  miles  N.  of  Senan. 

OU'TCHUEN,  a  river  of  Thibet,  which  runs 
into  the  Senpoo. 

OU-TCHOEN,  a  fea-port  of  China,  in  Quang- 
tong,  of  4he  third  rank ;  so  miles  SSE.  of  Hoa. 

7a  OuT-coMPLY.  v.n.  To  excel  in  compli- 
ance  Butier*j  Hudibrai.    See  To  OuTFAWW. 

•  To  OuTCRAPT.  V.  a.  [out  and  eraft.]  To 
excel  in  cunning.— 

•  Italy  hath  outerafledhim^ 

And  he's  at  fome  bard'point.  -Shak. 

•  OuTCRT.  a.  /  [out  and  ery,]  i.  Cry  of 
vehemence;  cry  of  diftrefs;  clamour.— Thefe 
outcries  the  magiftrates  there  ihun.  Spenfer  on 
Ireland.'-^ 

So  ftrange  thy  outcry^  and  thy  words  io 
ftrange 
Thou  interpofeft.  lUBhon. 

I  make  my  way, 
Where  noifes,  tumults;  outeriesiZnA  alarms 
I  heard.  Denham. 

%.  Clamour  of  deteftation.-*>There  is  not  any  one 
vice,  incident  to  the  mind  of  man,  againft  which 
the  world  has  raifed  fuch  a  loud  and  univerfal 
outcry^  as  againft  ingratitude.  South.  3.  A  public 
(ale ;  an  audion.  Am/. 

•  To  Outdare,  v.  a.  [out  and  dare:]  To  ven- 
ture beyond. — 

Myfelf,  my  brother,  and  his  fon. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  out' 

dare 
The  dangers  of  the  time.  Sbak. 

•  To  OuTDATi.  V.  a.  [out  and  date^]  To  an- 
tiquate. — Works  and  deeds  of  the  law,  in  thofe 
places,  fignify  legal  obedience,  or  circumcifion, 
and  the  like  judicial  outdated  ceremonies.  Ham. 

•  To  Outdo,  v.  a.  [out  and  do.]  .  To  excel ;  to 
furpafs;  to  perform  beyond  another.— He  hath 
in' this  a^on  outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 
Shak. 

r^  T     Our 
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Our  greateft  ladies  love  to  fee  tbeir  Icom 
Outdone  by  tbine^  io  what  thenafelves  have  worn. 

fVaiUr. 
Heav'niy  love  ihall  outdo  helHfli  fatr.    Milton* 
Here  let  thole  who  boaft  in  mortal  things. 
Learn  how  their  greateft  monuments  of  faoae^ 
.     Arid  flx^gtb,  and  art,  aie  cafiiy  outdone 

By  fpirits  i^pprobatew  Milton, 

«^An  impoftor  outdoes  the  origioal.  LBfirange. 
Thou  haA  this  <Uy  ,thy  fatherfs  youth  out- 
done* '  Dfyden* 
/  Generous  rage* 
To  fee  the  glories  of  my  youthful  age 
80  far  outdofifi'  Dryden, 
--rThe  boy's  mother,  dtSpa£ed  for  not  having  read 
,a  iyfteos  <i  logick*  outdoes  him  in  it.  JUcke^^ 
I  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay» 
In  my  own  humourous  Inting  way.         Swft* 

*  To  OoTDWBLjL.  V.  a.  [a*tf  aid V<i»//-]  To  ftay 
beycmd.-*- 

He  outdweUi  his  hour.  Shak* 

OUTEIRO,  a  town  and  fort  of  Portugal,  in 

Txalofi-Monte^f  Seated  00  a  mountun,  nine  miles 

S£.  of  Braganza,  and  %i  NW.  of  Miranda  de 

Dvero. 

*  OUTER,  a^'.  [from  oui^i  That  which  is 
without;  Qppofed  to  inners — ^The  kidney  is  a 
conglomerated  gland  only  in  the  outer  .{lart. 
Grev/e  Cofrud. 

^  OUTERLY.  Aiv.  Ifrom  ouier*]  Tbwards 
the  outflde.— In  the  lower  jaW)  two  tuiks  like 
thole  of  a  boar*  ftanding  outerJy^  an  inch  behind 
the  cutters.  Grew/j  Mi^^eum. 

•  OUTERMOST.  aib\  [fuperlativet  from  outer,] 
Remoteft  from  the  midft.-^Try  if  three  bells  were 
made  one  within  another,  and  air  betwiat  each ; 
and  the  outermoft  bell  were  chimed  vrith  a 
hammer,  how  the  found  would  dif&r  from  a  Gngle 
bell.  JBtf^off.— -The  oatermo/i  corpufcles  of  a  white 
'body  9  have  their,  various  liule  fuvhctB  of  afpecular 
nature.  jBtfy/r.-^Many  handfome  contrivances  of 
draw'bridges  I  had  feen,  fom^imes  many  upon 
one  bridge*  fomettmes  two  or  three  on  a  breaft, 
the  outermofi  ones  (S^tng  for  the  retreat  of  the 
foot,  and  the  middle  for  the  horfe  and  carriages. 

»  To  Outface,  v.  a.  .[out  and  face,]  i.  To 
brave;  to  bear  down  by  ihew  of  magnanimity; 
\to  bear  down  with  impudence.— 

We'll  outface  them  and  out-fwear  them  toa 

SJM. 
Doft  thou  come  hither 
To  outface  jne  with  leaping  in  her  grave?  SJbak, 
Threaten  the  threatenery   and   outfi/ct  the 
brow 
Of  bragging  horror.  '  HfoJk. 

—They  betrayed  fome  knowledge  of  their  per- 
fons,  .but  were  outfaced*  fFotton.  %,  To  ftare 
down.— We  behold  the  fun  and  enjoy  his  light, 
las  long  as  we  look  towards  it  circumfpediy ;  we 
warm  ourfelves  faiely  while  we  ftand  near  the 
•fire ;  but  if  tfre  feek  to  out/ace  the  one,  to  enter 
into  the  other,  we  forthwith  become  blind  of 
burnt.  Raleigh* 

•  To  OpTFAWN.  V.  a^  [out  and  fawn*}  To 
excel  in  fawning.**-- 

They  receive  as  little  by, 
Out/awn  as  much  and  out«comply.     Hudibras* 
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behind  in  flight. — 

His  evafion  wing'd  thus  fwtft  with  fcam, 
Cannot  outjfy  our  ^piehenfions.  Sbai. 

Horofcope's  great  foul, 
RaisM  pn  the  pinioni  of  the  bounding  wind, 
Outjew  the  rack,  and  left  the  hours  behind. 

Garth. 
^  OuTToaM.   9.  /  [out  and  formi\    Extcroal 
appearance.-* 

Cupid,  who  took  vain-delight 
In  mere  ouifimUf  until  he  loft  his  fight. 
Hath  chang'd  his  foul.  Ben  Jenfsn. 

*  To  OuTFROWM.  V.  a,  lout  and^iiwff.]  To 
frown  down  ;  to  over-bear  by  frowns. — 

For  thee,  opprefled  king,  am  I  caft  down ; 
Myfelf  could  dfe  outfrown  falfe  fortune's  frown. 

Sbak, 

*  OoTGATB.  «./.  f«tf  and  gnte*'^  Outlet; 
paflage  outwards^— Thofe  places  are  fit  for  trade, 
having  moft  Goavenitiat  out-gates  by  divers  ways 
to  the  fea,  and  in-gates  to  the  richeft  parts  of  the 
land.'  Spenfer 

*  To  OuTOiVB.  V.  «.  [out  and  ^Jt«.]  To  fur- 
pals  in  giving^ 

The  bounteous  play'r  outgave  the  pinching 
lord.  "  Drjden. 

*  To  ^UTGO.  V*  a.  ptet.  outwent ;  part,  cut- 
gone;  [out  and  go."]  1.  ToAirpafs;  to  excel.— 
For  frank,  well  ordered,  and  continual  bofpttality, 
he  out-went  all  Aew  of  competence.  Careatf.— 
While  yon  pradifed  the  rudiments  of  war,  you 
out-went  all  other  captains.  Dryden. — ^Wbere  they 
apply  themfelves,  none  of  their  neighbours  out-gt 
them.  Locke,  %.  To  go  beyond  \  to  leave  behind 
in  going.— -Many  ran  afoot  thither  out  df  all  citie;, 
and  outwent  them.  Mark  vi.  33.  3.  To  cifxnimvent ; 
to  over-reach. — 

Molleflbn 
Thought  us  to  have  out-gone 
With  a  quaint  invention.  Denham. 

*  To  Outgrow,  v,  a.  [out  and  grow*]  To  fur- 
pafs  in  gro'Wth ;  to  gro^  too  great  or  too  old  fcr 
any  thing. — 

Much  their  wofk  outgrewf 
The  hands  difpatch  of  two,  gardening  fo  wide. 

JdHtoa. 
When  fome  virtue  much  outgrows  the  reft. 
It  (hoots  too  faft  and  high.  Drtfdes, 

T-The  graver  geniufes,  who  have  wtgr<ms;n  a  J 
gaieties  of  ftyle  and  youthful  reliflieft.  Glawville.^ 
The  lawyer,  the  tradefman,  the  mechanic,  hare 
found  fo  many  arts  to  deceive,  that  they  far  ca^- 
gmw  the  cominoQ  prudence  of  mankind.  Swift* 

*  OuTGUAfcD.  If.  /  [out  and  guard.]  One 
pofted  at  a  diftance  from  the  main  body,  a^  a 
defence.— As  foon  as  any  foreign  objed  prtfles 
upon  the  fcnfc,  thdfe  fpirits  which  are  polled  upon 
the  out'guardsi  immediately  fcour  oft* to  the  brain. 
SoutJb* 

You  beat  the  out  guards  of  my  mafter's  hod. 

Drydri. 
Thefe  outguards  of  the  mind  are  ftnt  abroad. 

Biaekmowe* 

*  To  OuTjfiST.  V.  a.  [out  andyV.]  To  over- 
power  by  jetting. — 

The  fool  labours  to  outjeft 
His  beart-ftruck  injuries,  ^  £^»'^> 

DigtzedbyV^^Ogl^UTIMACS. 
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OUTIMACS,  a  nation  of  North  American  In- 
€\mus,  who  refide  in  the  North-Weftern  Territory, 
between  take  Michigan  and  St  Clare/  They  have 
aoo  warriors. 

OU-TING,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Yun-nan.  Lon.  119.  51.  E. 
Ferro.     Lau  ts-  53'^'  * 

*  To  OuTKMAVE.  V*  fl.  [out  znd  knave*]    To 


) 
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farpafb  in  knavery. — The  world  calls  it  out- witting 
a  man,  when  he's  only  outknaved,  VZfirange. 

*  Outlandish,  adj.  \out  and  iand?^  Not 
native;  foreign. — 

Perchance  outlandljh  ground 
Bears  no  more  wit  than  ours,  Donne, 

So  many  hollow  compliipents  ^nd  liesy 
Outiandijh  flatteries.  Milton. 

— Upon  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops  under 
general  Wills,  who  was  uCed  to  the  outfandi/b 
way  of  making  war,  we  put  in  pradice  paffive 
obedience.  Addi/on. 

OUTLAR,  a  town  pf  Ireland,  in  Wexford. 

*  To  Outlast.'  v.  a.  [out  and  laji:]  To  furpafs 
to  duration. — Good  houCewives,  to  make  their 
candles  bum  the  longer*  lay  them  in  bran,  which 
makes  them  harder;  ipfprauph  as  they  will  o»f- 
ia/i  other  candle3  of  the  fame  (tuff,  half  in  half.^ 
Bacon, —  . 

Summer's  chief  honpur,  if  thou,  hs^ft  out* 

laM 

Bleak  winter's  force  that  made  thy  bloifoms 

dry.  Milton. 

— The   prefent  age    hath    attempted    perpetual 

motions,    whgfe    revolutions    mij^ht   oj^tlaft   the 

exemplary  ipobility,  and  out-meafure  time  hfclf. 

Bro*iffn. —  ^ 

This  with  the  fabric  of  the  world  begun. 
Elder  Xhan  light,  and  ihaJl  outlajl  the  fun. 

Waller. 

•  Outlaw.'  »-  /,  [utlaga,  Saxon.]  One  ex- 
clude<|  from  the  t>enefit  of  the  law.  A  robber ;  a 
baijdit.— 

An  outlaw  in  a  caftle  keeps.  SJbai. 

— Gathering  unto  hifn  all  the  fcatterllngs  and  out- 
la^wJ  out  of  the  woods  and  mountains.  Spen/er. — 
How  fliould  they  be  gther  than  outlaws  and  ene- 
mies to  the  cr^wnof  Bagland  ?  Davies.-^  , 
You  may  as  well    fprcad   out  the  unfun'd 
heaps 
Of  Mifer's  treafurc  by  an  outlaw's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  fafe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  let  a  hciplefs  maiden  pafs.    Milton. 
— A  drunkard  is  outlavj^d  from  all  worthy  and 
creditable  converfe.  South. 

♦  To  Outlaw,  -u.  a.  To  deprive  of  the  benefits 
and  protedtion  of  the  law. — 

I  had  a  fon, 
Kow  out'lawed  from  my  blood ;  he  fought  my 
.  life.  ShaJk. 

He  that  is  drunken. 
Is  outlawed  by  hlmfelf.  Herbert. 

—Like  as  there  are  particular  perfons  outlawed 
and  profcribed  by  civil  laws,  fo  are  there  nations 
th.it  are  outlawed  and  profcribed  by  the  law  of 
jiaiure  and  nations.  Bitcon. — Like  an  outlawed 
perfon  he  is  espofcd  to  all  ;bat  will  aflault  him. 
X^ecay  of  Pitty. 

( 1 .1  *  Ou  r LAW&y.  rfrQm  oullaw^  A  decr^  ty 
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which  any  inrati'is  cut  off  from  the  commnniCf^ 
and  deprived  of  the  protection  of  the  law.— 
By  profcription  and  bills  of  outlawry f 

Odtavius,  Antpny,  and  Lepidus, 

Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  feaators.  Shak4 
— Divers  were  retiirned  knights  and  burgeffes  for 
the  parliament ;  many  of  which  had  been  by 
Richard  III.  attainted  by  outlawries.  Bacon. 

C«.)  Outlawry  is  the  punifhment  of  a  person: 
who,  being  called  into  law,  and  lawfully,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  ufual  forms,  fought,  does  cootemptu- 
oufly  refufe  to  appear.  The  effed  of  being 
outlawed  at  the  fuit  of  another,  in  ,a  civil  caufe, 
is  the  forfeiture  of  all  the  perfon's  goods  and 
chattels  to  the  king,  and  the  profits  of  his  land* 
while  the  outlawry  remains  in  force.  If  in  treafon 
or  felony,  all  the  lands  and  tenements  which  be  has 
in  fee,  or  for  life,  and  all  his  goods  and  ebcttels, 
are  alfo  forfeited ;  and,  befides,  the  law  mterprettf 
his  abfence  as  a  fufficient  evidence  of  guih  $  and, 
without  requiring  farther  proof,  accounts  the 
perfon  guilty  of  the  fa£t ;  on  which  enfues  cormp- 
tton  of  blood,  Sec  However,  to  avoid  inhuma* 
nity,  no  man  is  entitled  to  kill  him  waflttonly  or 
wilfully ;  but  in  fo  doing  he  is  guilty  of  murdery 
unlefs  it  happens  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend 
him ;  for*  any  body  may  arreft  an  outlaw,  either 
of  his  own  head,  or  by  writ  or  warrant  of  C4ipias 
utlagatunty  in  order  to  bring  him  to  execution^ 
If,  after  outlawry  m  civil  cafes,  the  defendant 
publicly  appear^  he  is  to  be  arreited  by  a  writ  of 
capiat  utlagaium,  and  committed  till  the  oat  law  ry 
be  reverfed ;  which  reverfal  may  be  bad  by  the 
defendant's  appearing  in  court,  (and  in  the  king's 
bench  1>y  fending  an  attorney,  accQi^^iog  to  ftat« 
4  and  5  W.  and  M.  cap.  18.),  and  any  plaufible 
circumltance,  however  trifiing,  is  in  genial  fuf' 
ficient  to  reverfe  it ;  it  being  conGdef^  only  as  a 
procefs  to  force  appearance.  T^he  defendant  muft, 
however,  pay  full  cods,  and  muft  put  the  plain- 
tiffin  the  fame  condition  as  if  he  bad  appeared 
before  the  writ  of  exigi  facias  was  awarder).  It 
is  appointed  by  ftiagna  charta,  that  bo  freeman 
(ball  be  outlawed,  but  according  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  A  minor  or  a  woman  cannot  be  out- 
lawed. In  Scotland,  outlawry  anciently  took 
plaqe  in  the  cafe  of  jefufal'to  fulfil  a  civil  obliga- 
tion, as  well  as  in  criminal  cafes.  At  prefenty 
however,  it  only  takes  place  in  the  two  cafes  of 
flyinp;  from  a  criminal  profecution,  and  of  ap- 
pearing in  court  attendL-d  by  too  great  a  number 
of  followers.  But  the  defender,  upon  appearing 
at  any  diftance  of  time,  and  offering  to  ftacd 
trial,  is  entitled,  dejure^  to  ha.e  the  outlawry  re- 
verfed, and  to  be  admitted  to  trial  accordingly, 
and  even  to  bail,  if  the  offence  be  bailable.  See 
Waive.  ' 

*OuTLEAP.  ».  yi  [from  the'  verb.]  Stilly; 
flight;  efcap^. — Since  youth  muft  have*  fome 
liberty,  fome  ouileapsy  tbiey  might  be  under  the 
eye  of  a  father,  ^ocke. 

*  To  OuTLEAP.  V.  a.  \out  and  /r^.]  To  pafs 
by  leaping ;  to  ftart  beyond. 

*  Outlet,  n.  f.  t««/.and  let.]  PaCTage  out- 
wards; difcharge  outwards;  egrcfs;  paflage  of 
egrcfs.— Colonies  and  foreign  plantar  ionb  are 
very  necelfary,  as  wthts  to  a  populous  nation. 

^  E^ee  Baccn. 
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Bacon, — The  enemy  was  deprived  of  that  ufefiil 
eutlet   Clarendon. — 

So  'fcapes  ih'  infuUing  fire  his  narrow  jail. 

And  makes  fmall  outlets  into  open  air.  Dryden* 
-*-Have  a  care  that  thefe  ihembers  be  neither  the 
wietp  nor  otttlets  of  any  vices.  Ray. 

♦OuTLiNK.  if./I  [out  and  line,']  Contour; 
line  hy  which  any  figure  is  defined ;  extremity. — 
Painters,  by  their  outline]^  colours,  lights,  and 
fhiidows,  reprefent  the  fame  in  their  pictures. 
Drydm, 

*  To  OuTLivF.  V.  a.  [out  and  //t;<f.]  To  live 
beyond ;  to  fiirvive. — 

With  thefe  mGHed  trees. 
That  have  outJi'v'd  the  e^y  le.  SJbai, 

Then  there  is  hopes  a  great  man's  memory 
May  out/ive  his  life  half  a  year.  Soua.: 

He  that  outings  this  day,   and  comes  fafc 
home, 
Will  ftand  a«tiptoe  when  this  day  is  nari'd. 

SAqA. 
-^Hts  courage  was  fo  figmal  that  day,  that  too 
much  could  not  be  expe^fled  from  it,  if  he  had 
oui/i'ued  it.  Clarendon. — 

Thou  muft  cutVuvd 
Thy  youth,  thy  ftrength,  thy  beanty.     Milton, 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive. 
To  Cowley  fcarce  did  ripenefs  give.     Denbam, 
—The  foldier  grows  lefs  apprehcnfive,  by  com- 
puting upon  thedifproponion  of  thofe  that  out' 
live  a  battle,  to  tbofc  that  fall  in  it.  VEftrange, — 
They  live  too  long  who  bappinefs  outVn-e. 

Dryden. 

—Where  noble  families  are  gone  to  decay,  their 

titles  outlive  their  eftates.    5w//>.— Pray  outlive 

me,  and  then  die  as  foon  as  you  pleafe.  Sivift.-^ 

Two  bacon  flitches  made  his  Sunday's  chear ; 

Some  the  poor  had,  and  fome  outlived  the  year. 

Harte. 

*  OuTLiVER.  «./.  [out  and  //w.]  A  furvi- 
▼er.  / 

*  To  Outlook,  v.  a.  [out  and  look.'l  To  fiace 
down  ;  to  browbeat. — 

To  outlook  conqueft  and  to  win  renown, 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death    Sbakn 

*  To  OuTLusTRf .  V.  a.  [out  and  luftre.]  To 
excel  in  brightnefs.— She  went  before  others  I 
have  feen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours  outluftrej  ma- 
ny I  have  beheld.  Shak.    . 

*  Outlying,  part,  adi,  {aid  and  He^  Not  in 
the  common  courfe  of  order.  Removed  from  the 
genera)  fcheme.— The  laft  forvey  I  propofed  of 
the  four  oia-lying  empires,  was  that  of  the  Ara- 
bians. Temple. --Wt:  have  taken  all  the  out- lying 
parts  of  the  Spanilh  monarchy.  AdSfon* 

*  To  Outmarch,  v.  «.  [out  and  march:\  To 
leave  behind  in  the  march — The  horfe  out-mareb- 
ed  the  Foot,  which,  by  reafon  of  the  heat,  was  not 
able  to  ttie  great  expedition.  Clarendon. 

*  TiT'OuTMEASURB.  V.  A.  [out  and  meafitrt,] 
To  exceed  in  meafure- — ^Thofe  revolntions  might 
outlaft  the  exemplary  mobility,  and  'out-meqftire 
time  itfelf.  Brown, 

*  Outmost.  adJ.*[out  and  ntojl.]  Remoteft 
from  the  middle. — 

Chaos  retired, 
As  firom  her  eutmo^  wr.iks,  a  bnoken  foe.  Mrlt, 
•^If  any  man  luppafe  that  it  is  not  reildSted  by 
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the  air,  but  by  the  outniof  fuperficial  parts  of  the 
glafs,  there  is  ftill  the  fame  difficulty.  AV«?/5'?. — 
The  gfnerality  of  men  are  readier  to  fetch  a  rea- 
fon from  the  immenfe  diftance  of  the  flarry  hea- 
vens, and  the  outmojl  walls  of  the  world.  Ber.ti-i . 

•  To  OUTNUMBf  R.  V.  a,  [out  and  number,']  1  u 
exceed  in  number. — ^Thc  ladies  came  in  fo  gre?.: 
a  boc^y  to  the*  opera,  that  they  outnumbered  the 
enemy^  Add' fan, 

♦  To  Outpace.  *p.  a,  [out  and//jrr.j  To  cvt- 
go;  to  leave  behind.— 

Orion*8  fpeed 
Could  not  otitpncf  thee.  Clvprr,?-. . 

"  •  OuTPARisH.  n. /,  [cut  and  parl^b.]  P  rilh 
not  lyi'ig  within  the  walls.— In  the  greater  at- 
pari flies  many  of  the  poorei'  par'fliioners,  f hror^n 
negte«5t,  do  perifh  for  want  of  fome  heedfu?  eye-  to 
overlook  them.  Grauvt. 

*  OtTTPART.  »./.  [oitt  and  part']  Part  renrot; 
from  the  centre  or  main  body.-  He  is  appointed 
to  fupply  the  biftiop's  jurifdiAion  and  other  ic- 
dictal  offices  in  the  outparts  of  his  diocefe    Ar'-f-: 

Out  pensioner,  »./.  an  old  invalid  f'»i"ttT, 
who  receives  the  annual  penfion,  but  is  not  ob<i|r- 
ed  to  relide  in  the  hofpital  at  Cbelfca.  Of  thelc 
there  nre  above  10,000.    See  Chelsea. 

Outposts,  nf.  in  a  military  fenfe,  a  body  of 
men  polled  beyond  the  grand  guard ;  called  oat' 
pojlsrt  as  being  the  rounds  or  limits  of  the  camp. 
'    *  To  Outpour,  vl a.  [out  and  pour?^     To  e- 
tnit;  to  fend  forth  in  a  dream.— 

He  looked  and  faw  wbift  number  number- 
lefs 

The  city  gates  out-poured.  Mi/tos, 

•  To  Out  PRIZE,  v.  a.  [out  and  prize,]  To  ex- 
ceed in  the  valoe  fet  upon  it.— Either  your  unpa> 
ragon'd  miftrefs  is  dead,  or  flie's  out^Hzed  bff  a 
trifle.  Sbak, 

*  OUTRAGE,  n.f.  [outraget  French.]  r.  Open 
violence ;  tuHfiultuous  mifchief. — He  wrought 
great  outrages^  wafting  all  the  country  where  be 
went.  Spenfer, — 

He  doth  himfelf  in  fecret  (hrovd. 
To  fly  the  vengeance  for  his  outrage  doe. 

Speafir, 
In  that  beaftly  fuiy. 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrage 
And  cheriih  fadions.  Skak. 

Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  (hamefully  my  hopes  by  you  aw  butch. 

er*d; 
My  charity  is  outrage,  Sbok, 

a.  This  word  feems  to  be  ufed  by  PhUips  for  mere 
oommotion,  without  any  ill  import,  contrary  ta 
the  univerfal  ufe  of  writers. — 

Sec  with  what  outrage  from  the  firofty  north, 

The  early  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  witsg^ 

In  battailous  array.  Pbilip:. 

( I.)  *  Ttf  Outrage,  v,  a.  [outrager^  French.  1 

To  iniure  violently  or  contumeliouOy ;  to  inlu:: 

roughly  and  tumultuoufly. — 

Ah  heavens!   that  do  this  hideous  ad  be- 
hold. 
And  heavenly  vlr^gin  X\iM^ outraged  fee; 
How  can  the  tengeance  juft  io  long  withhold ! 

Spen-er. 
-^The  news  pnt  divers  young  bloods  into  (uco  a 
fury,  as  the  Eoglifli  ambaifadors  were  not  with- 
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•i>t  peril  to  be  outraged.  Bacon. — Bafe  and  info- 
lent  minds  outrage  men,  when  they  have  hopes  of 
Joing  it  without  a  return,  jitterbury. — This  inter- 
view out  rage  J  all  decency.  Broome* 

{i  ]*  To  Outrage,  v.  n.  To  commit  exorbi- 
tancics.  Isot  in  ufe.  Thr^e  or  four  great  ones 
in  court  wiU  outrage  in  apparel,  huge  hofe,  mon- 
ftrous  hats,  and  girilh  colours.  Afch^m. 

*  OUTRAGlOqS.  adj.  \putra^euicy  French.]  It 
fhould,  I  think,  be  written  outrageous  ;  but  the  cuf- 
ton\  feems  otherwifc.  j.  Violent ;  furious ;  raging ; 
exorbitant;  tumultuous;  turbulent. — Under  him 
they,  committed  divers  the  moft  outragiouj  viila- 
niesy  that  a  bafe  multitude  can  imagine.  Sidney. 
As  (he  went,  her  tongtfc  did  walk 

In  foul  reproach  and  terms  of  vile  defpight. 

Provoking  him  by  her  outragious  talk;    Spenfer, 
They  view'd  the  vaft  innneafurable  abyfs, 

Outragious  as  a  fea,  darkf  wafteful,  wild.    Milt, 
When  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone. 

He  fwelis  with  wrath;  be  makes  outragious 
moan.  Dryden. 

a.  Exceflive ; '  pafling  reafon  or  decency. — My 
charatflers  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though  they 
are  favourable  to  them^  have  nothing  of  02</ra^'oia 
pancgyrick.  Dryden.  3.  Enormous ;  atrocious. — 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  prefer'd 

The  manner  of  thy  vile  outragious  crimes. 

That  therefore  I  have  forg'd.  ShaA. 

*  OUTRAGIOUSLY.  adv.  [from  outragious.] 
Violently ;  tumultuoufly ;  furioufly. — That  oeo- 
pie  will  have  colour  of  employment  given  thcra, 
by  which  they  will  poll  and  fpoil  fo  outragioujly^ 
S3  the  very  enertiy  cannot  do  worCe.  Spenfer, — 
Let  luft  bum  never  fo  outragioujly  for  the  prefent, 
yet  age  will  in  time  chill  thofe  heats.  South. 

*  OUl'RACilOUSNESS.  «./.  [from  outragi^ 
ctis.^  Fury;  violence.— Virgil,  more  difcrect  than 
Homer,,  has  contented  himfelf  with  the  partiality 
cf  his  deities,' without  bringing  them  to'the  out- 
ra^ioujnejs  of  blows.  Dryden. 

OUTRE,  adj,  {Fr.  abci^Cj  or  over  and  abo^^e.] 
Beyottd  common ;  excentric ;  or  out  of  the  uiual 
mode;  generally  applied  to  fomething  abfurd  or 
ridiculous  in  charadter  or  manners. 

*  To  Outreach,  v.  a4  [out  and  reach.]  To  go 
beyond. — This  ufage  is  derived  from  fo  many  die- 
icenis  of  ages,  that  the  caufe  and  author  outreach 
remembrance.  Care^u, — Our  forefathers  could 
never  dream  fo  high  a  crime  as  parricide,  where- 
as this  outreaches  that  fadt.  Bro^vn. 

OUTREDROOG,  a  fonrefs  of  Indoftan,  in 

Myf«>re,  la  miles  from  Savemdroog.    It  was  ta-  

kcii  by  the  Bxitiih  under  Eari  Coruwallis,  on  the    emit  iuftre, 
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He  neigh'd  outright,  and  all  the  deed  expreiL 

^liLi/on. 

*  To  OuTROaR.  v.  fl,  [out  and  roar,]  To  ex- 
ceed in  roaring. — 

O  that  I  were 
Upon  the  hill  of  Bafan,  to  outroar 
ITie  homed  herd !  Shak. 

*  Outrode.  »./.  [out  and  rode.]  Excurfion. 
— He  fet  horiemen  and  footmen,  to  the  end  that, 
ifluing  out,  they  R-ight  make  outrodes  upon  the 
ways  of  Judea.  i  Mac.  xv.  41. 

*  To  Outroot.  v.  a.  [out  androo/.]  To  er- 
tirpate ;  to  eradicate  — 

Pernicious  difcord  feems 
Outrooted  from  our  moie  than  iron  ^ge. 

Rowers  Amb.  Step-mother. 

*  7*0  Outrun,  v.  a.  [cut  and  run.]  i.  To  l^ave 
behind  in  running.— 

It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end.      Shak, 
.  The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outtuns  the  paufer  reafon.  Shakm 

We  may  outrun^ 
By  violent  fwiftnefs,  that  which  we  run  at. 

Sbak. 
—Like  the  motion  of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  which 
flieth  fo  fwift  as  it  outruns  the  eye.  Bacoff.-^ 
This  advantage  age  Irom  youth  hath  won, 
As  not  to  be  out- ridden,  tbbugh  outrun.  Dryd. 
2.  To  exceedd — We  outnm  the  prefent  ii)come, 
as  not  doubting  to  reimburfe  ourfelves  out  of  the 
profits  of  fome  future  proied.  Addijon, 

f*  To  Outsail,  v.  m.  [out  and^/7]  To  leave 
behind  in  failing. — ^The  word  fignifies  a  fhip  that 
cut/ails  other  (hips.  Broome. 

*  Outs  CAFE.  n./.  [out  ^nd /cape.]  Power  of 
efcaping. — 

It  paft 
Our  powers  to  lift  afide  a  log  fo  vaft. 
As  barr'd  all  out/cape.  Chapman. 

*  To  OuTscoRN.  v..  a.  \jimt  and  /com.]  To 
beaf  down  pr  confront  by  contempt ;  to  dcfpife  ; 
not  to  mind. — 

He  ft  rives  in  his  little  world  of  man  t'  out' 
/corn 
The  to  and  fro  conflidtibg  wind  and  rain.  Shak. 

*  To  Outs  EL.  v.  a.  [out  iXid/ell.]  1.  To  ex- 
ceed in  the  price  for  which  a  thing  is  fold ;  to 
fell  at  a  higher  rate  than  another. — It  would  foon 
improve  to  fuch  a  height,  as  to  out/ell  our  neigh- 
bours. Temple.    2.  To  gain  an  higher  price. — 

Her  pretty  adtion  did  out/el  her  gift, 
And  yet  en  rich 'd  it  too.  Shak. 

To  Outshine.  *v.  a.  [out  znd /bine.]     i.  To 
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*  To  Outride,  nf.  a.  [o«/aiid  ride.]  To  pafs 
by  riding. — 

This  advantage  age  from  youth  hath  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  thouj;h  out-rii  n.     Dryd. 

*  Outrider.  »./.  [from  out  and  rider."]  A 
fummoner  whofc  office  is  to  cite  men  before  the 
IherifT.  Dia. 

*  Outright,  adv.  [out  and  right.]  i.  Imme- 
diately; without  delay. — When  thcfe  wretches 
bad  the  ropes  about  their  necks,  the  tird  was  to 
be  pardoned,  the  la  ft  hanged  otttright.  Arbuthnot. 
2.  Completely. — 


Witnefs  my  fon,  now  in  the  ffaade  of  death ; 
Whofe  bright   out/hrning  \  beams  'thy  cloudy 

wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darknefs  folded  up.  Shakl 

%.  To  excel  in  Iuftre. — 

By  Sbakefpeare's,  Johnfon's,  Fletcher*8  lines. 
Our  ftage's  Iuftre  Rome's  out/bines.  Denham. 
'—Beauty  and  greatnefs  are  fo  eminently  joined  in 
your  royal  bighnefs,  that  it  were  no^  eafy  for  any 
but  a  poet  to  determine  which  of  them  out/hines 
the  other.  Dryden. — Homer  does  not  only  out/bine 
all  other  poets  in  the  variety,  but  alfo  in  the  no- 
velty of  hi3  charaders.  Addi/on^-^Vft  fliould  fee 
£  e  e  e  a  AjcIi 
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ftich  ai  would  outjhlne  the  rebellious  pirt  of  their 
fellow -fubjects,  as  much  in  their  gallantry  a»  in 
their 'caufe.  ^^^i(/0«.— rSuch  accounts  are  a  tri- 
bute due  to  the  memory  of  thofe  only  who  have 
fiutjkone  the  reft  of  the  world  by  their  ranks  as  well 
as  their  virtues.  AtUrhury, — 
Happy  you ! 
"VVhofe  charms  as  far  all  other  nymphs  outpUfie^ 
As  others  gardens  are  excelled  by  thine.     Pope- 
»  To  Outs  HOOT.  t».  tf.  [out  and^oo/.]    i.  To 
exceed  ia  ihooting.— 

The  forward  youth 
Will  learn  ^  out/hoot  you  in  your  proper  bow. 

Dryden* 
a.  To  fhoot  beyond. — Men  are  refoWed  never  to 
fmtjhoot  their  forefathers  mark ;  but  write  one  af- 
ter another.  Norris. 

^  CuTSJDE.  »./  [put  and^d^.]  i.  Superficies; 
dtirface;  external  part. — What  pity  that  fo  ex- 
quifite  an  outfide  of  a  head  (hould  not  hay^  one 
grain  of  fenfe  in  it.  VEftrange.^ 

The  leathern  outfide  boift'rous  as  it  was. 
Gave  way  and  bent.  Drydcn* 

ft.  Extreme  part ;  part  remote  from  the  middle. 
-—Hold  an  arrow  in  a  flame  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
pulfesi  and  when  it  cometh  forth,  thofe  parts 
which  were  on  the  outjides  of  the  flame  are  bJack- 
/ed  and  turned  into  a  coal.  Bacon. — 3.  Superficial 
appearance. — > 

We're  but  the  ou^fide  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  difcretion  with  a  coat  of  folly.  Shak. 
—The  ornaments  of  converfalion,  and  the  otufide 
/of  fafhionnble  manner^  will  come  in  tlieir  due 
time.  £,6ri&tf.— Created  beings  fee  nothing  but  our 
puifide,  SpeSator.  4.  The  utmofl.  A  barbarous 
ufe. — Two  hundred  load  upon  an  aCre  they  reck- 
.on  the  outfide  of  what  ii  to  be  laid.  Mortimer, ^ 
J.  Perfon;  external  man. — 

Fortune  forbid,  riiy  outfide  have  not  ch;irmcd 
her.  Shak. 

— Your  outfide  promifeth  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
ipeded  from  a  gentleman.  Bacon: — 

What  admir'ft  thou,  wbat'tranfports  thee  fo  ? 

An  outfide  P  fair,  no  doubt.  Milton, 

6.  Outer  6de ;  part  not  inclofed. — Y  threw  open 

the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  found  the  family 

ftanding  on  the  outjide,  SpcQator. 

•  To  Outsit,  v.  a.  [out  and^/.]  To  fit  be- 
yond the  timp  of  any  thing. — He  'th.it  prolongs 
his  meals  and  facritices  his  time,  as  well  as  his 
other  conveniences,  to  his  luxury,  huw  quicjcly 
,does  he  outfit  his  pleafure  ?  South, 

*  To  Out  SLEEP,  v.  a,  [out  'Axitptp  ]  To  fleep 
.beyond. — 

Lovers,  to  bed  !  'tis  almoft  fairy  time : 
I  fear  we  flnll  owjleep  the  coming  morn.   Sbnh. 
,  *  7*0 Outspeak,  -v. a.  \put and fpeak,^  To fpeak 
fomclhing  beyond  ;  to  exceed. — 

Rich  Itufts  and  ornaments  of  houfltold 
I  find  at  fuch  prou!  rate,  that  it  outjpeiks 
poUvfTion  of  a  (ul  jed.  ShaK 

*  To  OuTiPORT.  y,  a,  \put  and  ^or/.]  lo 
^port  beyond. — 

Lii*s  te.ich  ourfclves  that  honourable  flop, 
Not  to  Qutfport  difcretion.  Shak, 

•  To  OuTSPRf.Ai>.  V,  a,  [out  ^nd J^rcad.]  To 
::xicnd  ;  to  dift'ufi.'. — 

^Vith  fails  outfpread  wc  fly.  Pope* 
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(r.)  *  To  OwTSTAND.  v,_a,  [out  2i%A  JIand 
fupport; 


I.  To  fupport;  to  refift. — Each  cou'd  derno  :ii! 
the  other  s  work  with  eafe  enough,  but  not  a  m  :n 
of  tnem  tolerably  defend 'hi;*  own;  which  w  s 
fure  never  to  outjland  tht  firft  attack  that  wis 
made.  fV6od<Luard.  4.  To  (land  beyond  the  p."  «- 
per  time. —   " 

I  have  «»/^oo^  my  time.     '  ShaJt. 

(a.)  *  To  OuTSTAND.  V,  n.  To  protubcrate 
from  the  main  body. 

*  To  OuTSTARE.  v.  a,  [out  and^t^r^'.]  To  face 
down  ;  to  brow-beat ;  to  outface  with  effron- 
tery.— 

I  would  outjare  the  fterneft  eyes  that  look. 
To  win  thee,  lady.  Shsi, 

Thefe  curtain'd  windows,  this  felf-prifon'd 
eye, 
Outjiaret  the  lids  of^arge  lockt  tyranny. 

*  OiJTSTREET.  n,/,  [out  and^r^.'/.]  Stitt-t  ia 
the  f xtrtmities  of  a  town. 

♦  To  Outstretch,  v.  a,  [out  ind Jlretcb.\  To 
extend  ;  to  fpread  out.— 

Make  him  ftand  upon  the  mole-hill. 

That    caught  at   mountains  with  outflretcb*d 

arms.  Sb^k* 

Outfintcb''d  he  lay  on  the  cold  ground,  and 

6ft 

Curs'd  his  creation.  Miltcn, 

A  fpacious  plain,  out^retcb^d  in  circuit  wule, 

•  Lc*/  pleafant.  MiJnr:. 

Does  Thefeus  burn  ? 
And  muft  not  (he  with  outjfretcb'd 3tms  receive 
him  ? 
•  And  with  an  equal  ardour  meet  his  vows  ? 

SmitL\ 

*  To  Outstrip.  v,a.  [This  word  Sk'smte^ 
derives  from  out  and  /pritztnt  to  /poiit,  Gcrmar. 
1  know  not  whether  it  might  not  have  bren  or- 
ginally  oui-tripy  the  /  being  afterward  inferred  ^ 
To  outgo  ;  to  leave  behind  in  a  racew — 

If  thou  wilt  out'Jirip  death,  goxrofa  the  feas 
Ai.d  live  iwith  Richmond  from  the  reach  of  hr!i. 

SU.i, 
She  will  out  fl rip  all  praife. 

And  make  it  halt  behind  her.  Shui, 

Thou  both  their  graces  in  thyftif  haft  jhotq 
Outjiriptt  than  they  did  all  that  went  before. 

Befi  yoriton. 
My  foul,  more  earneftly  reJeas'd, 
Will  out-Jirip  hers.  -Ds nr,  • . 

— A  fox  may  be  outwitted,  and  a  hare  ovtjirsp'. 
VEJlrange, — He  got  the  ftart  of  them  in  point  cf 
obedience,  and  thereby  out-flript  them  at  length 
in  point  of  knowledge.  Souib. 

With  fuch  array  Harpadce  beftrode 
'  Her  Thracian  courfer,  and  oiUfiript  the  rap'd 
flood.  I>rydtii^ 

•  To  Outs  WEAR.  v.  a,  [oui  and  fivear.l  To 
Overpower  by  fw caring. — 

We  fli.ill  have  old  fwearing. 
But  we'll  oui-face  them,  and  out-fwear  them 
too.  S/iai,. 

♦  To  Out  sweeten,  v.a*  [out  SLnd  fwrct.n,] 
To  excel  in  f\\celner8.— 

'1  he^  leaf  of  eglantine,  which  not  lo  n.^nder. 
Out  /kufctcn'd  not  thy  breath.     ShoJit,  CymheliKf. 

♦  To  Out-talx.  v.  a,  [out  and  taii,]  To  over - 
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power  by  tanc.T-Tbis  gentleman  wiH  oututik  us 
allr  SbaA,       " 

*  To  OUT-TOSGUB.  V.  a.  [o«  and  tongste.]  To 
bear  down  by  noife. — 

My  fer«ice8  which  I  have  done  the  fignory, 
Shali  out'tongue  >i8  com  plaints.       Shak.  Othello, 

*  ToOuT- VALU  £.  *».<!.  [ott/ and  va/a?.]  Totraof- 
cend  in  price- — He  gives  U8  in  this  life  an  eameft 
ot'ezpedled  joyi,  thiit  otit'i>alues  and  tranfeendsaU 
thofe  momtrutary  pleafurea  it  requires  us  to  for-. 
fake.  Boyk. 

*  To  Ot7TtKNOM,i^«fl.  [(fut  and  vendm,'\  To 
exceed  in  poifon.  * 

'Tis  (lander  \    , 
Whofe  edge  is  (harper  than  the  fword,  whofe 

tongue 
Cut  'Vffioms  all  the  worms  of  Nile.  Sbak,  CjmM, 

*  Ta  OoviB.  v.  fl.  {otit  and  v/V."]  To  exceed  ; 
to  furpafs.— 

For  folded  ftocks,  on  fruitful  plains. 
Fair  Britain  all  the  world  ottfvies.  D'yden, 

— One  of  thefe  petty  fovereigns  will  be  ftiil  en- 
deavouring to  equal  the  pomp  of  greater  princes, 
ns  well  as  to  out^'vie  thofe  of  bis  own  rank.  Addi- 
/on. 

*  To  Out- TILL  A  IN.  v.fl.  [out  and  villain.]  To 
exceed  in  villany.— He  hath  out-v/Lun^d  viii.iny 
fo  far,  that  the  rarity  redeems  him.    SibaA.  AlTs 

*  To  Outvoice,  v.  a.  [awf  and  'vtice.]  To  out- 
loar  ;  to  exceed  in  clamour. — 

The  Englilh  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and 

boys, 
Whofe  (bouts  and  claps  out-imef  the  deep- 

mouth'd  fea. 

*  To  Outvote,  v.  a.  {out  and  vot^.']  To  con- 
quer by  plurality  of  fuffrages. — They  were  o/</- 
n*oted  by  other  fedts  of  phi lofc»p hers.  SotHb. 

*  7o  Outwalk,  v.  a.  [out  and  ^alk]  To  leave 
one  in  walking. 

»  OuTWALL.  If./  [put  and  twall.l   t.  Outward 
part  of  a  building,   i.  Superficial  appearance.—- 
For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out'<wall,  open  this  pnrfe,  and  take 
What  it  contains.  Sbfik,  King  Lear, 

( I.)  *  Outward,  adj.  [utzuardy  Saxon]  i.  Ma- 
terially external.  2.  External ;  oppofed  to  in<ivard  : 
vifible-— ^ 

If  thefe  (hews  be  not  outward^  which  of  you 
Rut  is  four  Volfcians  ?  ShaA.  Corialanus. 

Oh  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  fide !  Shak. 

— Repentance,  not  only  outwcrdt  .in  the  roiniltry 
<if  the  word,  but  alfo  inward,  by  tlie  motions  of 
the  fpirit.  Duty  of  Man. — 
^     He  to3k  a  lowering  leave ;  but  who  can  tell 
AVkat  outward  hate  might  inward  love  conceal  ? 

Dryden. 

3 .  Extrtnfick ;  adventitious.— 

Prmces  have  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil.     SAaA, 

Part  in  peace,  and  having  nioum'd  your  fin 
For  outward  Eden  loft,  find  paradife  within, 

Drifden. 

4.  Foreign,  not  inteftine. — It  was  intended  to 
I  life  an  outward  war  to  join  with  fome  feditioa 


OUT 

5.  Tending  to  tEe  out« 


within  doojrs.  Hayward* 
parts. — 

The  fire  will  force  its  outward  way,  Dryd$n.^ 
6.  [In  theology.!  Carnal ;  corporeal ;  not  fpirttu- 
al.-^When  the  tool  being  inwardly  moved  to  lift 
itfelf  up  by  prayer,  the  outward  man  is^furprized 
in  fome  other  potlure ;  Ood  will  rather  look  to 
the  inward  motions  of  the  mind,  thab  to  the  out- 
ward form  of  the  body.  Diifr^/i.^-We  may  alfo 
pray  a^ainfV  temporal  puniflimeutt?,  that  is>  any 
outward  fM\€i}gif\^  Duty  of  Man,    -. 

(a.)  *  Outward,  adv.    i.  To  foreign  parts: 
as,  a  (hip  outwtrd  bound.  1.  To  the  outer  parts. 
(3.)  QuTWARD.  «./  External  formw-^ 

I  do^ot  think  ^ 

So  fair  an  outwards  and  fuch  fiuff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  him.  Shak,  Cymbeline* 

♦Outwardly,  adv*  [from  outward.]  1 .  Ex« 
temally  :  oppofed  to  inwardly.-— Tbski  which  in- 
wardly eacli  man  (hould  be,  the  church  outwctrdly 
ought  to  teftity.  Hooker. -^^ 

However  feeming  outwardly  content, 
Yet  ih'  inward  touch  their  wounded  honour 
bears.  Daniel, 

%.  In  appearance  not  fincerely- — Many  wicked 
men  are  often  touched  with  fome  inward  reverence 
for  that  goodnefs  which  they  cannot  be  perfuaded 
to  pra<ftife ;  nay,  which  they  outwardly  feem  to  , 
defpife.  Spratt, 

*  OuTWAR'DS.  tf^v.  Towards  the  out-parts. — 
The  light  falling  on  them  is  not  refledted  outwards^ 
but  enters  the  bodies,  and  is  often  rt-flccted  and 
refraded  wiihin  them,  until  it  be  ftifled  and  loft. 
Newton's  Opticks,  ^ 

*  To  Outwear.  1;.  <7.  [<?«/ and  wear.]   i. 
pafs  tedioully. — 

By  the  ftream,  if  I  the  night  out  wear^ 
Thus  fpent  already  how  ihall  nature  tear 
The  dewsdt(cending  and  nu^^turnal  air  I      i 
a.  To  laft  longer  than  fomelhing  elfe. 

*  -TV)  Out  WE  ED.  v.  a,  {out  and  weed.]  To  ex- 
tirpate as  a  weed. — 

Wiath  is  a  fire,  and  jealoiify  a  weed  ; 
The  fparks  foon  quench,  the  fpringing  weed 
out  •  iveed,  Spenfer% 

*  To  Outweigh,  v.  a.  [out  and  weigh.]  i.  To 
exceed  in  gravity.— That  of  her  fuper-added  power 
whereby  it  is  out-weighed  and  moved.  Pfilkin'j 
Mathematical  M.tgic.  2.  To  preponderate ;  to  ex- 
cel in  value  or  influence. — 

If  any  think  brave  death  out-weighs  bad  life, 
Let  him  cxprefs  his  dtfpofiiion.       Shak.  Coriol, 

All  your  care  is  for  your  prince  I  fee, 
Your  truth  to  him  out  weighs  your  love  to  me. 

Dryden. 
—Whenever  he  finds  the  hard(hip  of  his  (lavery 
out-weigh  the  value  oiF  his  life,  it  is  in  his  power, 
by  refifting  the  will  of  his  mafter,  to  draw  oA  him. 
felf  the  death  he  defires.  Lockei — The  marriage  of 
the  clergy  is  attended  witli  the  poverty  of  fome  of 
them,  which  is  balanced  and  out-weighed  by  many 
fingle  advantages.  Atterhury, 

*  To  OuTWELL.  V.  «.  [out  Bod  wW/.]  To  pour 
out.    Not  in  ufe.— 

As  when  old  father  Nihis  'gins  to  fwell. 

With  timely  pride  about  the  -ffil^yptian  vale. 
His  fattie  waves  do  fertile  flime  out-welh 
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And  overflow  each  plain  and  lowly  dale. 

Spenfer, 

*  To  Outwit,  v.  a.  \iMt  and  <tw>  )  To  cheat ; 
to  overcome  by  ftratagem.— ^The  world  calls  it 
out*<ivitting  a  man^  when  he  is  only  out*knaved. 
VMfirange. — Juftice  forbids  defrauding*  or  going 
beyond  our  brother  in  any  manner,  when  we  can 
over-reach  and  o0/-4i;i/ him.  iCettiewelL — ^Afitertbe. 
death  of  Craffus,  Pompey  found  himfeif  out-witted 
by  Casfar.  Dryd. — Nothing  is  more  equal  in  juftice, 
anii  indeed  more  natural  in  the  direA  conlequence 
of  eflfeds  and  caufeit,  than. for  tnen  wickedly  wife 
to  out-noit  themfelves.  South. 

(i.)  *  Outwork,  «./.  [out  and  work:\  The  parts 
of  a  fortification  next  the  enemy.— Take  care  of 
our  out-<werJkJt  the  navy  royal,  which  are  the  walls 
of  the  kingdom.  Bacon. — 

Death  hath  taken  in  the  out-tworki.  Denham, 
(«.)  Outworks,  in  fortification,  are  all  thofe 
works  made  without -fide  the  ditch  of  afotified 
place,  to  cover  and  defend  it.    See  Fortifica- 
tion.  ' 

'*  OvTVfovLH.  part,  [from  out<ivem:]  Coufumed 
or  deftroyed  by  ufe. — 

Inglorious,  unemploy'd,  with  age  outworn, 

Miiton. 

*  To  Out  worth,  v.  a.  [out  and  worth.  To 
excel  in  value. — 

A  beggar's  book 
Out'Worths  a  noble's  blood.  Sbak. 

*  ToOutwrest.  t;.  a.  [out  and  wreft,^  To 
cxt  rt  by  violence.— 

Die  truth  thereof  I  did  outwreft.        Spmfer. 

*  Ou  TWRoucHT.^^r/.  [out  and  wrought.]  Out- 
done ;  cxceede J  in  efficacy. — 

The  tall  of  torrents  and  the  noife  of  Cempefls, 

The  boilirtg  of  Charybdis,  the  fea's  wildiiefs. 

The  eati!ip  force  oi  flames,  and  wings  of  winds, 

Be  all  out-wrought  by  your  tranfcendent  furies. 
'»  B'  Jon/on, 

OUVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  theidep.  of 
LowtT  Seine,  io\  miles  S.  of  Cany ;  and  i8  NNW. 
of  Rouen. 

(i.)  OVUM.    See  Egg  and  Ovolo. 

(a.)  Ovum  Anguinum.    See  Anguinum* 

OUy,  %  towns  of  China,  of  the  3d  rank ;  viz. 
one  in  Tchc>kiang,  and  two  In  Ptitche-U. 

OU  YATOISKAi  a  river  of  N.  America,  which 
falls  into  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  gives  name 
to  a  biy  at  its  mouth,  W.  of  the  Natachquoin. 

OUZEL,  «./  a  fpecies  of  Motacilla. 

OUZOUER,  two  towns  of  France ;  viz. 

T.  OuzouER  LE  Marche,  in  the  dcp.  of  the 
Loir,  knd  Cher;  i%  miles  N.  of  Mer,  and  21  N. 
of  Biqis. 

a.  Ouzouer  suji  Crescb,  in  the  dep.  of  the 
LoireL ;  6  miles  S£.  of  Gien,  and  ai  S.  of  Mon- 
targis.' 

OU,  or  Aw,  or  LocH-ow.    See  Aw,  N°  3w 

OWANTY,  a  toOrn  of  Lithuania,  in  Wilna. 

OWASCO,  a  lake  of  New  York,  in  Onondago 
county,  II  miles  long  and  one  broad.  Jt  extends 
through  the  townflifps  of  Aurelius  lind  Scipio; 
and  communicates  with  Lake  Seneca  on  the  N* 
by  a  river  which  runs  through  the  towniliip  of 
Brutus. 

OWCZE,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Podotia. 

*  To  OWE.  V,  a,  [eg  aa,  I  owe,  or  I  o»^A/,  If- 


OWE 

I.  To  be  obliged  to  pay  4  to  be  ia(Id>t- 
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ed.— 

1  owe  yon  much,  and,  like  a  witleis  youth. 
That  which  I  owe  is  loft.  Shak^ 

Let  none  feek  needlefs  caafet  to  approve 
The  faith  they  owe.  Miltve. 

— Afon  owes  help  and  honour  to  bis  £itber.  Holy 
d^. — 

Yott  owe  your  Ormond  notbiag  but  a  foo. 

Drydat* 
Thou  haft  deferv'd  more  love  than  I  can  iltow^ 
But  'tis  thy  fate  tpgive,  and  mine  to  owe.  Oryd. 
— If,  upon  the  general  balance  of  trade,  Eogiifla 
merchants  owe  to  foreigners  L.  100,000,  if  commo- 
dities do  not,  our  money  muft  go  out  to  pay  it. 
Locke.  %.  To  be  obUged  to  afcribe ;  to  be  ob- 
liged for.— 

By  nne  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 
Hrs  fall'n  condition  is,  and  to  me  tiwe 
All  his  deliv'rance,  and  to  none  but  me.    Jif//. 

3.  To  have  from  any  thing  as  the  confequence  of 
a  caufe. — 

O  deem  thy  fall  not  ow^d  to  man's  decree. 

Pope. 

4.  To  poflefs;  to  be  the  right  owner  of.  For 
owf^  which  is,  in  tbia  fenfe,  obfqiete^  we  now 
ufe  ocutn. — 

Thou  doft  here  ufurp 

The  name  thou  ow^Jl  not,  and  haft  put  thyfelf 

Upon  this  ifl^nd  as  a  fpy.  Sbakm 

Fate,  (hew  thy  force ;  ourfelvea  we  do  noc 

ofwe; 

What  is  decreed  muft  be ;  and  be  this  (b.  SStak. 

Not  poppy  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowfy  firups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  fweet  fleep 
Which  thou  owedft  yefterday.       «  Skak. 

Mine  is  the  wag  ;  'tis  1  that  t/we 
The  winged  wand'rer.  Cra/ha^i>* 

»(i.)  OWEGO,  a  river  of  New  York  in  Tyoga 
county,  which  runs  into  the  Sufquehannab. 

(a.)  Owe  GO,  a  poft  town  of  New  York,  ia 
Tyoga  county,  on  the  banks  of  the  above  river  ; 
30  miles  W.  of  Union,  and  a84from  Philadelphia. 
In  1796,  it  contained  170  electors. 

(i.)  OWEN,  Dr  John,  an  eminent  and  learned 
dilfenting  minffter,  bom  in  1616,  at  liadharo,  ia 
Oxfordlhire,  of  which  place  his  father  was  vicar. 
At  I  a  yeans  of  age  he  was  admitted  into  Qucen's- 
college,  Oxford,  and  in  1635  wis  made  A.  AL; 
but  foon  after,  difapproving  the  new  regulations 
made  by  Abp.  Laud  their  chancellor,  he  was  ob- 
liged, in  1637,  to  leave  the  univerfity  ;  when  ta- 
king orders,  he  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Robert  Dor- 
mer of  Afcot  in  Oxfordlhire,  and  tutor  to  his  el- 
deft  Ton.  He  was  afterwards  chaplain  to  Joha 
Lord  Lovelai^  of  Hurley  in  Berkfliire.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out,  he  openly  avowed  the  caufe 
of  the  parliament,  which  caufed  his  uncle  to  dif- 
inherit  him.  When  Lord  Lovelace  joined  the 
royal  army,  Mr  Owen  went  to  London,  and  foon 
after  joined  the  non-conformift  s.  The  earl  of  War-  - 
wick  gave  Mr  Owen  the  living  of  Cogge/hal ;  where 
he  foon  left  the  Preibyteriaas,  and  formed  a 
church  of  Independents.  He  was  now  fent  for  fe- 
veral  l^imes  to  preach  before  the  parliament ;  and 
Cromwell  was  fo  pleafed  with  hfm,  that  he  took 
him  to  Ireland,  where  he  remained  about  half  a 

year. 
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yean    Soon  after*  Cromwtil  fent  btftt  int6  Scot- 
land; but  he  alfo  returned  from  thence  after  about 


ha)f  a  year's  ftay  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  then 
promoted  to  the  deanery  of  Cbrift-churcb,  Ox- 
fordy  whither  he  went  la  165 1;  and  Cronnwell, 
being  now  chancellor  of  the  univerfity,  nominat- 
ed him  his  vice-chancellor.  The  next  year  he  was 
created  D.  D.  Dr  Owen  enjoyed  the  poft  of  vice- 
chancellor  five  years ;  during  which  he  behaved 
with  the  greateft  moderation  to  the  royalifts.  At 
the  death  of  Cromwell»  he  was  rembved  horn 
the  vice-chancellorihtp ;  and  at  the  Reftoration 
was  ejeAed  from  his  deanery  of  Chrift-church, 
when  be  retired  to  an  eftate  he  had  purchafed  at 
Hadham.  Lord  Clarendon  afterwards  offered  to 
prefer  him  it  he  would  conform,  but  he  declined. 
He  died  at  Ealing^ in  1683.  His  works  are  printed 
in  7  vols.  foHo« 

(i.)  OwKN,  Rev.  Charles,  a  diflenting  clergy- 
man, bom  in  16541  at  Montgomery.  He  was 
minifter  at  Bndgenorth  in  Shropfliire,  and  wrote 
feveral  trads  in  defence  of  the  Non-conformtft|. 
He  diediit  lyiat  aged  58. 

(3.)  Owen,  John,  an  excellent  epigrammatic, 
bom  in  Caernarvon  (hire,  and  educated  at'  Win- 
chefter,  and  at  Kew  College,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  his  degree  of  L.L.  B.  He  became  fchool- 
maller  at  Tryleigh,  and  afterwards  at  Warwick. 
His  Latin  Epigrams,  Joannis  Audoeni  Bpigratn- 
mata,  were  much  efteemed,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  went  through  many  editions  and 
tranOations.    He  died  in  x6ia. 

(4.)  Owen,  George,  an  eminent  Englilh  pby- 
iician,  educated  at  Merton  College,  Oxford.  He 
was  phyfician  to  Henry  VIIL  who  left  him  L.100 
by  his  will.  He  alfo  ferved  Edward  VL  whom  he 
brought  into  the  world  by  the  Caefarean  opera- 
tion ;  and  Q.  Mary  I  He  wrote  A  Meet  Diet  fir 
the  Nenv  Ague;  Lond.  1558,  fol.  and  died  in  1558. 

(5.)  Owen,  Henry,  a  Ute  learned  divine,  born 
in  1715,  in  Monmouthdiire,  and  educated  firft  at 
Ruthin,  and  next  at  Jefus  College,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  He  afterwards  en- 
tered into  orders,  and  became  vicar  of  Edmon- 
ton, in  Middlefex,  and  St  Olaves,  London.  His 
works  are,  i.  Obfervations  on  Scripture  Miracles: 
a.  Remarks  on  the  4  Gofpels :  3.  Inquiry  into  the 
LXX.  verfion:  4.  Sermons  preached  at  Boyle's 
Ledture:  5.  Introduftion  to  Hebrew  Criticifm: 

6.  Modes  of  Quotation  ufed  by  the  Evangelifts : 

7.  Sermon's,  %  vols.    He  died  in  1795,  aged  80. 
(6.)  Owen,  Thomas,  i  judge  ot  the  common 

pleas,  fon  of  Richard  Owen,  £fq.  of  Condover  in 
Shropfhire.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
having  taken  Ku  degree  of  A.  M.  he  left  the  uni- 
verfity, and  entered  himfelf  of  Lincoln's-mn  in 
London,  where  he  became  an  eminent  counfellor. 
In  158.3  he  was  elected  Lent  reader  to  that  focie- 
ty.  in  1590  he  was  made  ferjeant  at  law,  and 
queen's  feijeant  fuon  after.  In  15939  he  was 
made  jucjge  of  ihe  .common- pleas ;  which  office 
he  executed  with  ^reat  abilities  and  integrity.  He 
il'ufiX  in  1598 ;  and  was  buried  in  Weflminfter  ab- 
bey, where  a  moriument  was  ere(fted  to  his  me- 
mory. He  was  t  icArned  m^jn,  and  \  patron  of 
liter iture.  He  was  il  '-•  author  of  Reports  m  the 
c3fnmon  pleoj^  Land*  1 65 6»  folio. 
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(7.)  OwBHy  in  geography,  a  town  of  Suatna, 
in  Wurtemburgy  18  miles  S£.  of  Stuttgart. 


OWERRAy  or  Ovsiro,  a  town  and  territory 
of  Guinea,  in  the  kingdom  of  Benin*  The  cli- 
mate is  unhealthy  and  the  foil  dry,  yet.it  pro-' 
duces  cocoa  nuts,  bananas,  &c.'  The  people  are 
handlbme,  and  are  marked  with  three  incifions,  on 
the  fore-head,  and  on  each  temple.  Lon.  6.  o.  £. 
Lat.  6.  o.  W,  i 

OWEY,  an  ifland  on  theNW.poaft  of  Ireland. 
Lon.  6.  ai.  W.    Lat.  55.  3.  N. 

OWHARREE,  a  harbour  on  the  W.  coaft  of 
HuAHEiNF.     Lon*  151.  8.  W.   Lat.  16.  54.  S. 

OWHYHEE,  the  eaftermoft,  and  by  far  the 
largeft,  of  the  Sandwich  iflands.  Its  greateft 
length  from  N.  to  S.  is  %Z\  leagues,  its  breadth 
94,  and  its  circumference  nearly  300  English  miles. 
It  is  divided  into  fix  large  diftri^s;  two  of  which 
00  the  N£.  fide  are  feparated  by  a  mountain  that 
rifes  in  three  peaks,  which  are  perpetually  cover- 
ed with.fnow,  aud  may  be  feen  clearly  at  40 
leagues  difiaaee.  To  the  N.  of  this  mountain, 
the  coaft  confifts  of  high  and  fteep  cliffs,  down 
which  fall  many  beautiful  cascades.  The  whole 
country  is  covered  with  cocoa*nut  and  bread-fruit 
trees.  The  peaks  of  the  mountains  oh  the  N£. 
fide  are, about  half  a  mile  in  height,  and  entirely 
covered  with  fnow.  To  the  S.  of  this  mountaiut 
the  x:oaft  preients  a  profpeA  of  the  moft  dreary 
kind,  the  whole  cbuntry  appearing  to  have  under- 
gone a  total  change  by  ibme  dreadful  convulfiou. 
Among  the  plantations  are  a  few  huts,  for  (heiter 
to  the  labourers ;  but  there  are  no  villages  at  a 
greater  diiftaoce  from  the  Tea  than  4  or  5  miles. 
There  are  fuppoied  to  be  on  this  ifland  about 
250,000  inhabitants.  '*  The  men  are  above  the 
middle  fize,  ftout,  well  made,  and  flefl)y,  but  not 
fat.  Their  colour  is  brown  olive.  The  women 
are  in  general  mafouline,  though  there. are  fome 
exceptions.  The  features  of  both  fexes  are  good, 
aod  fome  of  the  females  are  really  fine  women. 
They  are  very  healthy,  and  fome  live  to  a  great 
age.  They  are  all  thieves,  without  exception. 
The  cuftom  of  tat  towing  prevails  greatly  among 
them,  but  the  men  have,  a  much  larger  fiiare  6f  it 
than  the  women.  Both  men  and  women  are  very 
cleanly  in  their  perfons;  the  latter  wafh  their 
whole  bodies  in  frefli  water  twice,  and  fometimes 
three  limes  a-day.  They  are  extremely  lafcivious^ 
and  their  women  are  lavifli  of  their  favours  to  all 
comers.  **  Their  clothing  confifts  of  cloth  of  dif- 
ferent  kinds:  that  worn  b^  the  men,  which  is 
called  marrof  is  about  half  a  yard  wide,  and  four 
yards  long ;  that  of  the  women,  three  quarters  of 
a  yard  wide«  and  of  the  fame  length  as  the  men's: 
this  they  call  pah-o-owwa ;  they  both  weat  it 
round  their  middle,  but  the  men  pafd  it  between 
their  legs.  This  is  the  general  drefs  of  both  fexes ; 
but  the  better  fort  (bmettmes  throw  a  large  piece 
loofely  over  their  fhoulders.  Befides  the  marro, 
they  have  feveral  other  kinds  of  cloth  ;  all,  ho\v- 
ever,  are  made  from  the  Chinefe  paper  niulberry 
tree.  The  principal  of  thefe  is  the  cappa,  which 
is  about  10  or  1%  feet  long,  and  nearly  as  many 
wide/  and  is  thick  and  warm;  they  wrap  them- 
felves  up  in  this  when  they  retire  to  flcep.  Thfey 
have  another  kind,  which  is  wh!i<^,  and  much 

thinner; 
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thinner ;  tt  id  fometimes  lo  or  ^^6  yards  lon^,  and 
wide  in  proportion.  The  marro  and  pah-o-auwa 
are  curioufly  painted  of  vaVious  patterns,  hut*  the 
others  are  generally  white,* or  dyed  red,  blacit, 
and  yellow.  The^principal  ornaments  of  the  men 
are  feather-caps  and  cloaks.  They  have  alfo  a 
kind  of  fly- flap  made  of  a  bunch  of  feathers,  fixed 
to  the  end  of  a  thin  piece  of  fmooth  and  poliflied 
wood.  The  handle  is  very  frequently  mad«  of 
one  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  or  leg  of  thofe  whom 
they  have  killed  in  battlei  carioufly  inlaid  with 
tortoife-ihell :  thefe  they  deem  very  valuable,  and 
will  not  part  with^hem  under  a  great  price  This 
ornament  is  conimon  to  the  fuperiors  of  both  fexes, 
The  ornament  which  the  women  value  moft  is  the 

•  orai.  This  is  a  kind  of  ruff  or  necklace,  made  of 
red,,  green,  black,  and  yellow  feathers,  curioufly 
put  together,  and,  in  moft  elegant  patterns.  Others 
are  rompofed  of  fmall  variegated  ihells,  and  fome 
confift  oiF  feveral  rows  of  twifted  hair,  with  a  piece 
ot  carved  wood  or  bone,  highly  polifhed,  the  bot- 
tom part  forming  a  curve.  They  have  alfo  the 
poo- rem  ah  or  bracelot;  the  moft  valuable  of 
which  are  made  of  boar's  tufks  fattened  together 
fide  by  IvJe  with  a  piece  of  ftring»  Hfy  means  of  a 
hoJe  drilled  through  the  middle.  Lon.  156*  o.  W. 
La».  19.  a8  S. 

•  OWING,  part,  [from  owe.  A  pra<*tice  has 
long  prevailed  among  n'riters,  to  tjfe  o<tving,  the 
active  participle  of  owes  in  a  pafiive  fenfe,  for 
tu/fd  or  due.  Of  this  impropriety  fome  writers 
were  aware,  and  having  no  quick  fenfe  of  the 
force  of  Englifh  words,  have  ufed  Jve  in  the  fenfe 
of  confequence  or  imputation,  which  by  other 
writers  is  only  ufed  of  Mt.  We  fay,  the  money 
is  due  to  me;  they  fay  likewife,  the  efieft  is  due 
to  the  C4ufe.]  i.  Confequential. — Tbiawas  owing 
to  an  indifference  to  the  pleafuresof  life,  jiiterbury. 
a.  Due  as  a  debt.    Here  due  is  undoubtedly  the 

.  proper  word. —  ' 

ril  teach  you  all  what's  owing  to  your  queen. 

Dryden. 
—The  debt,  owing  from  one  country   to   the 
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illicitly.  Pediaps  itom  the  neceffity  of  carrflgg 
on  an  illicit  trade  by  night :  but  rather,  I  belle\^ 
a  corruption  of  wooller^  by  a  colloqutal^  neglpft  0: 
the  w,  fuch  as  is  olten\>bferved  in  ^voman^  and 
by  whidi  goodwifi  is  changed  togoodj.  ffi^tier, 
toiler,  otuler,'^ 

By  running  goods,  thefe  gncelrft  §wlers  gain. 

Swift, 
*— We  underftand  by  fome  owlerif  M  people  di; 
in  France.     Tatler* 

OWLET.    See  Owl. 

O  WL1NG,  fo  called  from  its  being  nfiially  car- 
ried  on  in  the  night,  is  the  offence  of  tranfporting 
wool  or  ftieep  out  of  this  kingdom,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  its  ftapte  manufa^ure.  This  was  forbid- 
den at  common  law,  particularly  by  ftat.  11  £dw. 
ni.  c»  I.  when  the  importance  of  our  woollen  ma- 
nufacture was  fifft  attended  to;  and  there  are  now 
many  later  ftatutes  relating-  to  this  offence,  the 
principal  of  which  are  thofe  enaded  in  the  reign 
of  Q.  Elizabeth,  and  fince.  The  ftat.  8  Eliz.  c.  3. 
makes  the  ^ranfportation  of  live  (heep,  or  embark- 
ing them  on  board  any  fiiip,  for  the  firft  offence, 
forfeiture  of  goods,  and  imprifonmeot  for  a  year,  I 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  left  hand  Otai; 
be  cut  off'  in  -fome  public  market,  ^aod  (hall  be 
there  nailed  np  in  the  opeheft  places  and  the  fe- 
cond  offence  is  felony.  The  ftatutes  ix  Car.  II.  c. 
3a.  and  7  &  8  Will,  III.  c.  a8.  makes  tbe  exporta- 
tion of  wool,  Iheep,  or  fuHer's  earth,  liable  to  pe- 
cuniary penalties,  and  the  forfeiture  of  the  intereft 
of  the  (hip  and  cargo  by  the  owners,  if  privy;  and 
confifcation  of  goods,  and  three  years  imprifon- 
ment  to  thie  mafter  and  all  the  mariners.  And  the 
ftatute  4  Geo.  I.  c.  11.  (amended  and  farther  ett- 
forced  by  la  Geo.  II.  c.  21,  and  19  Geo.  11.  c.  34.) 
makes  it  tranfportation  for  7  years,  if,  the  penal- 
ties be  not  paid. 

Owl's  Head,  two  capes  of  N.  America:  i. 
on  the  W.  fide  of  Penobfcot  bay,  on  the  coaft  of 
Maine :  2.  on  the  SE.  coaft  of  Nova  Scotia.  Loo. 
6a.  50.  W.    Lat,  44.  4s.  N. 

♦OWN.  w./  [agen^  Saxon;  eygen^  Dutch.]  i. 


other,  cannot  be  paid  without  real  effedts  fent  -  This  is  a  word  of  no  o{her  ufe  than  it  is  added 


thither  to  that  value.  Loeke.-  3.  Imputable  to,  as 
an  agept. — If  we  eftimate  things,  what  in  them  is 
owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we  Ihall 
find  in  moft  of  them  99  hundreds  to  be  on  the  ac- 
count of  labour.  Loeie.— The  cuftom  of  particn- 
lar  impeachments  was  not  limited,  any  more  than 
that  or  ftrugglcs  between  nobles  and  commons  j 
the  ruin  of  Greece  was  owing  to  the  former,  as 
that  of  Rome  was  to  the  latt^er.     Swi/t. 

(i.)  •  OWL.  Owlet.;!./  [uie,  Saxon;  buiotet 
French  and  Scottifh.]  A  bird  that  flies  about  in 
the  niglit  and  catches  mice. — 

Ji'zard's  leg,  and  owlet'j  wing 
For  a  charm.  ShaJ^.  Macbeth. 

Return  to  her ! 
'    Ko  !  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choofe 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl,  Sbak. 
Sick  was  the  fun,  the  owl  forfook  his  bow'r. 

Duneiad 

Then  lady  Cynthia,  miftrefs  of  the  fliacie. 

'      Goes,  with  the  faftiionab«e  owh^  to  bed.  Toung. 

(«.)  Owl,  in  ornithology.    See  Strix 

•  OWLER.  »./.    One  who  carries  contraband 

goods:  in  the  legal  fenfe,  one  that  carries  out  wdol 


to  the  poffcffive  pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  our,  your, 
their.  It  feems  to  be  a  fubftantive ;  as,  wj  kt?, 
my  peculiar:  but  is,  in  reality,  the  participle 
paftive  of  the  verb  owe^  in  the  participle  owen 
or  own:  mtf  own;  the  thing  owned  by,  or  be- 
longing to  me. 

Inachus  in  his  cave  alone. 
Wept  not  another'.s  loffes,  but  his  own.  Drjdtr.. 
ft.  It  is  added  generally  by  way  of  emphafis  or 
corroboration.— 

I  yet  never  was  forfworn. 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  my  own.  Shsk. 
—Every  nation  made  gods  of  their  own.  a  Kl^gh 
xvii.  »9. — 

Fnr  my  own  ftiare  one  beauty  I  defign.  Dry<i, 
— It  is  conceit  rather  than  underftanding,  if  it 
muft  be  under  the  reftraint  of  receiving  and  hold- 
ing opinions  by  the  authority  of  any  thing  bnt 
their  own  perceived  evidence.    Loeke.-^ 
Will  file  thy  linen  waft),  or  h6fen  dam, 
And  knit  thee  gloves  made  of  her  own  fpun 
yarn  ?  Gflj. 

ConvincM  that  virtue  ©nly  is  our  own.  Pope. 
3.  Sometimes  it  is  added  to  note  oppofition  or 

contradiftin^ion ; 
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tontnufiftUidioii;  domeftic^}  not  foreign  { itaioe, 
kis,  or  youra ;  not  aoothcr's,— 

Tbefe  toils  abroadythefe  tamalU  with  his«wff» 
Fell  in  the  revolution  of  one  yejr,  Danhi. 

— There's  nothing  fillier  than  a  crafty  knave  out* 
witted,  and  beaten  at  his  owm  play.    V^ftrmfge. 
*  7«  Own.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    tfi  To  ac- 
knowledge ;  to  avow  for  one's  Own^-i* 
When  you  comet  find  me  Ont, 
And  otum  me  fbr  your  fon.  UrjMs  Cleomenej* 
.>.  To  poiTeis ;  to  claim }  to  hold  by  right.*— 
Tell  t^Cf  ye  Trojans,  for  that  name  you  owfu 

Drjfden, 
Of  thefe  the  chief*  the  care  of  nations  ownf 
And  goard  with  arms  divine  the  BritMfa  throne. 

3.  To  avow.— The  barbarous  Indians  likewilb 
kave  owned  their  ttadition.    JVUkins. — 
rn  venture  out  aI6he^ 
^ttce  yoiSf  fiur  princefs»  my  protedion  ovmt. 

J>rydiH. 
^.  To  coofefi }  not  to  denv. — ^Thofe  who  are  un» 
willing  to  own  it  may  yet  be  afliamed  to  deny  it. 
7#/io{^— Others  will  9von  their  weaknefs'<^  un- 
derftanding.  Loche* — It  muft  be  ownei%.  that  good 
parents  are  never  more  fond  of  their  daughters. 
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^  (i.)  ♦  OK.  n.f.  plur.  Okbh.  \pxa^  isixm  i  cjt^ 

Danilh.]   z.  The  fifeneral  name  for  black  cattle^-^' 

The  black  oj#  hath  not  trod  on  his  foot.  €mnien.^ 

Sheep  run  not  half  fo  tim'rons  from  the  woH> 

Or  horfe  or  ftottn  from  the  leopard, 

A*  you  fly  from  your  oft-fubdued  Oaves.  &M^ 
— ^I  faw  the  river  Ctitumnns,  celebrated  by  tht' 
poets  for  making  oattle  white  that  drii^k  of  if^ 
The  inhabitants  of  that  country  haVe  ftilHhe  ferae 
opinion,  and  have  a  great  many  txen  of  a  whitiib 
colour  to  confirm  them  in  it.  Addifof^  ».  A  cal^ 
trated  bull.— The  horns  of  ^jten  and  cows  are  lar« 
ger  than  the  bulls  y  which  is  t^wiA  by  abundance 
of  moifture.  Btf^M.— Ahhongh  there  6e  naturally 
more  males  than  females,  yet  artificially,  that  is« 
by  making  geldhigs,  exin  and  weathers,  there  artf 
fewer.    Gramt.-^ 

The  field  is  fpacious  t  deffgn  fo  ibw. 

With  Men  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plough.  J)^d^ 
The  frowning  bull 

And«rhalf-rais'd.  fhomftm. 

(a.)  Ox.  See  Bos,  §  IV.  N*>  l^-itf.  The  beft 
time  for  caftrating  bulls  is  at  the  age  of  puberty^ 
or  when  Ui«|y  are  18  montiis  or  %  ye^s  old }  when 
performed  fooner,  they  often  die ;  but  if  they  fur-' 
vive  the  operation,  fuch  generally  grow  larger  and 


than  when  they  lee  them  too  fond  of  themfelves.    fatter  as  have  been  caftrated  a  few  days  after  births 
Law.  ,     V  The  ox  Is  the  ooly  horned  animal  in  the^  ifiandt 

•  OWNER. «./.  [from  owi.\  One  to  whom  any    that  will  apply  its  ftrength  to  the  fervice  of  man« 


thing  belongs;  mafter;  rightftil  poflefibr.*^ 
A  bark 
8Uys  but  till  her  owner  comes  abroad.     Shak. 

It  is  not  enough  to  break  into  my  gardeuf 
Climbing  my  walls  in  fpite  of  me  the  owntn 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me.  Sbak. 

—The  owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight 
years  profit  of  his  lands,  before  he  cometh  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  procefs  againft  him.    Ai^m.— 
They  intend  advantage  of  my  kibours» 
With  no  fmall  profit  daily  to  my  owners*  XDlU 

Thefe  wait  the  ownen  lait  defpair» 
And  what's  permitted  to  the  flames  invade. 

Dryien. 
—A  freehold^  though  but  in  ice  and  fnow,  will 
make  the  Mcmrr  pteafed  in  thepofleffion.  AdSfnfs 
iVMAJUSer.-^Tbat  (mall  mufcie  draws  the  nofe  up- 
wards,  when  it  exprefles  the  contempt  which  the 
9wner  of  it  has  upon  feeing  any  thing  he  does  not 
like.    SpeRator* — Vidory  hath  not  made  us  info- 


kind.  The  beft  time  for  inuring  him  to  labour  it 
at  the  age  of  a|  or  3  years.  It  is  now  generally 
allowed,  that,  in  the  draughty  mtn  ai^  in  many' 
cafes  more  profitable  thati  borfes  %  their  food,  bar* 
nefs,  and  Oioes^  being  cheapo  ^  and  fltould  th«r 
be  lamed  or  grow  old,  an  old  Working  beaft  will 
be  as  good  flieat,  and  fatten  as  well,  asayoiing 
one^  There  is  fcarce  any  part  of  this  animal  withi* 
out  its  nfe«  The  blood,  fat,  marrow,  hide,  hair^ 
horns,  hoofs,  milk,  cream,  butter,  cheefe,  whey^ 
urine,  liver,  gall,  fpleen,  bones,  and  dung,  have 
each  their  particular  u(e  in  manufadurts,  com-* 
merce,  ^d  medicine. 
(3.)  Ox,  in  geography,  a  river  of  Louifiana^ 
(4.)  Ox,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  Sligo. 
OXALAS,  >  a  fait  formed  by  the  combinatfon 
OXALAT,  5  of  the  oxalic  acid  with  different 
bafts.  SeeCHEMiSTRT,  Jffd^jr.  «  This  genus  of 
falts,  ^ys  the  ingenious  Or  Thomfon,)  was  firft 
made  known  by  Bergnian,  who  defcribed  thtf 


lent,  nor  have  we  taken  advantage  to  gain  any    greater  number  of  them  in  hi%  D^lertation  en  Oxa- 
.u: —  I A  *v^  u^-.^,.  ^  -»«...:»»  -.-.*.  ^^f^    i^  j^j^  in  jyy^,  Ifjpy  a^  diftinguiflied  by  thefe 

properties;  i.  When  expoied  to  a  red  heat,  their 
acid  is  decoropofed  and  driven  olT,  and  the  bafe 
only  remains.  %.  Lime  water  precipiutes  a  wbit^ 
powder  from  th^  f^lutions,  which  is  foluble  in 
acetous  acid,  after  being  ezpofed  to  a  red  heat. 
3.  The  earthy  ozalats  are  nearly  infoluble  in  wa- 
ter: the  alkaline  oxalats  are  capable  of  combining 
with  an^exceisof  acid,  and  forming /S^^Jcjr^/a// 
much  left  foluble  than  the  oxalats."  Dr  Thomfon 
enumerates  9  fpectes  of  oxalats ;  viz. 

t.  <<  OxAtAT  OP  Alumina.  Oxalic  add  readi«> 
ly  diflblves  alumina,  and  forms  a  fillt  which  is  un- 
.cryilalHzable ;  but  fumifhes  on  evaporation  a  yel« 
lowifli  pellucidnefs.  It  is  fparingly  foluble  in  al- 
cohol; has  a  fweet  aftringent  tafte;  is  compofed 
of  44  P^9  alumina,  and  56  acid  and  water ;  deli- 
ffff  quefces 


thing  beyond  the  honour  of  reftoring  every  one's 
;rigbt  to  their  joft  owner js    Auerbury,-^ 

What  is  this  wit,  which  muft  our  cares  em- 
ploy? 

The  ownef^s  wife,  that  other  men  enjoy.  P^. 

•  OWNERSHIP-  n.f.  Lfrom  owner.'\  Proper- 
ty ;  rightful  pOiTefiiQO.— In  a  real  adicm,  the  pro> 
ximate  caufe  is  the  propMy  or  ownerjkip  of  the 
thing  in  controverfy.    AyV^i^s  Parergon, 

(1.)*  O WRE.  If./  {wrmjuhattuy  Latm.]  A  beafr. 
A  in/worth  • 

(2.)  OwRB,  or  Uaus.   See  Bos,  J IV,  iP*  xi.  5. 

OWTRAM,  William,  a  learned  Englifii  divine, 
who  was  prebendary  of  Weftminfter  under  Char- 
les II.  and  wrote  an  excellent  treatife.  Be  Saenfi- 
(iii.  He  died  in  1679.  ^^^  fermons  were  pu* 
bliflied  in  one  volume,  after  his  death* 

Yoi.  XVI.  Part  % 
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(}Uefces  if  expofed  tpair,  and  increafes  }  in  wejgbt; 
and  reddens  tunifole. 

9.  "  OxALAT  OF  Ammohia  18  formed  by  the 
oxalic  acid, fa tu rated  with  aounonUi  and  is  cryf- 
tallized  in  fou^-fided  prifmst  with  dihedral  fum- 
mits;  foluble  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  When^ 
diftilled,  carbon^it  of  ammonia  is  difengaged,  part 
of  the  fait  18  ftthlimed,  and  a  reBduum  oF  charcoal 
cemains.  .This  fait  is  much  ufed  as  a  re-a^live  to 
detect  lime.  It  combine^  with- an  excefs  of  acid» 
and  forms  ^Juper  oxaht» 

^, "  OxALAT  OF  Barytss,  Qxatic  acid: readily 
<iiirolve8  baryteSf  and  the  folution,'when  fatUTated, 
lets  fall  fmall  tranfpar/^irt.cryftals  of  oxalat  of 
Karytes,  at^fhat  fait  is  little  foluble  in  water. 
Tbefe  contain  an  excefs  of  acid ;  but  boiled  in 
water  they  lofe  it»  and  fall  down  ii)  the  itate  of 
an  infolubJe,powder.;   , 

4*  "  Oxalat  OF  Lnrt*,is  readily  fermedv  by 
dropping  oxalic  acid  into  any  of  the  acid  folutions 
of  lime.  It  immedratcly  pr^c?|>i»ates  in  the  ftate 
or  a  white  infipid  powder,  infoluble  in  water,  and 
giving  a  green  colour  to  fyrup  of  violets.  It  is 
compofed  of  48  parts  acidy  46  lime,  and  6  water. 
No  acid,  alkali,'  or  earth,  decompofes  this  dilty 
but  it  is  ealily  decompofed  by  heat. 

5.  **  Oxalat.  of  Magnesia  is  obtained  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder^xby  faturating  oxalic  acid 
with  magneGa,  and  evaporating  the  fol^tion.  It 
ft  fcarcely  foluble  in  water  in  alcohol,  but  heat 
decompoiea  It.  It  is  compofed  of  65  parts  acid 
abdnvater,  and  35  magnefia. 

.6.  "  Oxalat  op  Potass  is  eafily  formed  by 
diflblving  potaCs  in  oxalic  acid ;. but  the  fohition 
doe?  notTeadiiy  cryftaliize,  uhlefs  there  be  a  flight 
excefs  of  the  acid  or  the  bafe»  A  folution  of  two 
parts  earbonat  of  potafs.  *n  one  part  of  acid* 
yields  Gx-fided  priims»  like  the  cryftals^  of  oxalic 
acid.  Thefe  fall  to  powder  when  heated ;  give  a 
green  tinge  to  litmus  paper,  but  redde»  tindture 
of  litmus  and  fyriip  of  violets. 

7.  "  Oxalat  of  Potass  iu  excefs,  or  Super- 
OXALAT  of  Potass,  exiOA  ready  farmed  in  Oxa- 
lis  'acet08ella>  and  in  the  .Rum  ex  acetosa  ; 
(fee.thefc  articlen);  from  which  it  is  extra(<t«d  in 
greaf  quantities ;  hence  named  Salt  of  Wood  Sorreh 


remaining  foluttoo  yields  by  evapomtioo  cryftalltsf 

grains,  which  tinge  fyrup  of  violets  green,  and  art 
aire  perftf^ly  foluble  in  hot  water.  This  &Ir  ccns- 
bines  with  an.  excefs  of  acid,  and  forms  a  foper- 
oxalat  fparing^y  foluble  in  water, 

9.  «*  Oxalat  of  STRONTiAJf,  firft  examined 
by  Or  Hope,  and  afterwards  by  Vauqaelin,  is 
readily  formed  by  mixing  a  folution  of  oxalat  of 
potafs  (N^  6.)  iind  nitrat  of  llrontiaR.  It  imme- 
diately precipitates :  it  is  a  white  inGpid  pow  der, 
foluble  in  1929  parts  of  boiling  water.  Heat 
decompofes  it  by  deftroying  the. acid.  It  is  com- 
pofed of  40' 5  parts  ot  acid  and  s^'$  ftrontian." 
Syflem  ^fChemtftry^  Vol.  H-.  p.  406-— 41O. 
.  OXAtiC  Acid,  Acid  of  Sugar,  or  Acid  of 
Sorrel.  See  Acid,  Saccharide;  and  Chb« 
MISTRY,  Index.  ."  When  nitric  acid  (fays  Dr 
Thorn fon)  is  poured  upon  fugar,  and  a  moderate 
heat  applied,  the  fugar  fcion' melts,  an  efFervefcencc 
enfives,  a  great  quantity  of  nitrous  gas,  aod  &<rbor.ic 
^id  gas  is  emitted ;  and  when  the  effervefcence 
ceafes,  and  the  liquid  in  the  retort  coolsy  a  fmail 
i?umber  of  fmall  tranfparent  cFvftaU  appear  in  it. 
Thefe  conftitute  a  peculiar  acid,  which  is  named 
Oxalic  Acidt  becaufe  it  exifts  ready  formed,  as 
Scheele  has  proved,  in  the  Oxalis  Ac£tosella. 
As  the  earlieft  and  beft  account  of  it  was  publifhed 
by  Bergnoan,  be  was  long  reckoned  the  difcoverec 
of  it ;"  bnt  it  is  now  fully  afcertained,  that  it  was 
firft  difcovered  by  Mr  Scheele.  Sir  T.  Bergman's 
procefs  is  as  follows :  *'  Put  x  oz.  of  white  fugar 
powdered  into  a  tubulated  retort,  with  3  oz.  of 
ftrong  nitric  acid.  When  the  folution  h  over, 
during  which  much  nitrous  acid  efcapes,  let  a 
receiver  be  fitted,  and  the  liquor  boiled,  by  which 
more  gas  is  expelled.  When  the  liquor  is  of  a 
reddiih  brown  colour,  add  3  pz.  of  nitric  acid,  and 
continue  boiling  till  the  fumes  ceafie  and  the 
colour  vanifli.  Then  empty  the  contents  into  a 
wide  ycffel,  and,  on  cooling,  a  cryftallization  will 
tali;e  place,  of  (lender  quadrilateral  prifms,  oftes 
affixed  to  each  other  at  an  angle  of  45^,  Thefe 
cryftals  weigh  i\  dr.  19  gr.  By  boiling  the  remain- 
ing lixivium*  with  %  oz»of  nitric  acid,  till  the  red 
fumes  aimoft  difappear,  and  repeating  the  cryf- 
tallization,  \  dr.  13  gr.  of  foiid  acid  will  be  oh* 


andToId  here  under  the  name  of  Effential fait  of  tained.    If  the  procefs  be  repeated  upon  the  red- 


lemonj.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ducloj  in  the  Mem, 
French  Acad,  for  1668;  Margraff  proved  it  tp 
contain  potafs ;  and  Scheele  found  its  acid  to  be 
the  oxalic.  Many  intereftine  experimc  ts  were 
made  on  it  by  Wenzel  and  Wiegleb.  It  is  formed 
by  dropping  potafs  very  gradually  into  %  faturated 
folution  of  oxalic  acid  in  water.  As  foon  as  the 
proper  quantity  of  alkali  is  added,  the  fuper- 
'  oxalat  is  precipitated.  But  care  muft  be  taken 
iiot  to  add  too  much  alkali,  elfe  no  precipitation 
will  take  place.  Its  cryftals  are  fmal.I  opaque 
parallelopipeds;  it  has  an  acid,  pungent,  bitterifh, 
tafte,  is  foluble  in  ten  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  is  not  altered  by  air,  but  is  decompofed  by 
heat.  It  combines  with  moft  alkalies  and  earths, 
and"  fo'sms  with  them  triple  falts.  See  CuemistRy, 
hidex, 

8.  "  OifALAT  of  Soda.  When  two  parts  of 
pryftallized  earbonat  of  foda  are  diflblved  in  one 
of  oxalic,  acid,  the  oxalat  4>f  foda  partly  precipi- 
tates^  as  it  is  but  fparingly  foluble  in  water.^  The 


duum,  which  is  now  glutinous,  with  fiicceilive  ad- 
ditions of  fmall  quantities  of  nitric  acid,  ai]aouDtf> 
ing  in  all  to  a  oz.  a  laljne  brown  deliquefcent  mafs 
will  be  formed,  weighing  half  a  dram.  ^"  It  is  of 
great  confequence  (adds  Dr  Thomfon)  not  to  ufe 
too  much  nitric  acid,  elfe  the  quantity  of  oxalic 
acid  will  be  diminifhed ;  if  a  tjcry  great  quantity 
be  ufed,  none  will  be  obtained.;  and  if  too  fball  a 
quantity,  the  acid  obtained  will  not  be  the  oxelky 
but  the  tartaraut.  Oxalic  acid,'  tBus  prepared, 
is  in  the  form  of  four-Gded  prifois,  wbofe  lides  are 
alternately  larger,  and  they  are  terminated  at  the 
extremities  by  two-fided  fummits.  They  are 
tranfparent  ana  colourtefs,  have  a  very  acid  taAe, 
and  redden  all  vegetable  blues,  except  indigo. 
They  are  foluble  in  their  own  weight  of  boiling 
water ;  100  parts  of  boiling  alcohol  diffolves  56 
parts  of  them ;  but  at  a  mean  temperature  only 
40.  ■  Liquid .  oxalic  acid  concentrated  has  a  very 
acrid'  tafte ;  but  is  very  agreeable  when  diluted. 
Morveaa  lays  one  part  of  il  ii  (ufficiect  to  com- 
municate 
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ttunicate  riimrible  acidity  to  4»653  ))arts  of  water,    univerfity  of 

One  grain  of  it  diflblvtd  initio  gr.  of  water    ' 

ceddem  Woe  paper.    Its  fisity  iff  fuch,  that  none 

of  it  16  firiilimed  whet)  its  folutiop  is  raifed  to  the 

boiling  pitch.    It  is  not  affeded  by  expofure  to 

air,  or  ozygene  gas.   it  oxidates  aU  the  metals, . 

except  gohl,  filvei^.plathioiQt  and  mercury.    Mu- ' 

natic  and  acetous  acids  diiTcdve  but  do  not  alter  it. 

Sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  decosipoTe  it  by  heat. 

Its  compohtion,   afcertained   by  Fourcroy  and 

Vauqueiin  is  77  part*  of'  oxygen*  13  carbon,  and 

10  hydrogen.  Its  affinitiet,  according  to  Bergman^ 

are  thefe:   Lime,   barytes,  ftrontian,  magnefia, 

potafsy'ibda,  ammonia,  alumina,  metallic  oxides, 

water,  alcohol.    Sec  Oxalat,  §  s-^. 

OXAUS,  wooDSORHELf  a  genus  of  the  penta- 
gynia  ordhrf  belongmg  to  the  decandria  clafs  of 
plantSt  and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  under 
the  14th  order,  OrtunaUs,  The.  calyx  is^  peota* 
phyllous*  the  petah  conneded  at  the  heels^  the 


capfule  pentagonal,  and  opening  at  the  angles. 
There  are  7  fpecies ;  the.  only  temarkable  oQje  is 

OxALis  ACBTOSELLA,  commou  woodforrel.. 
This  ^rows  naturally  in  cnoift  (hady  woods,  and 
at  the  fides  of  hedges  id  many  parts  of  Britain,  and 
is  feldora  admitted  into  gardens. .  The  roots  are 
conipofed  of  many  fcaly  joints,  which  propagate 
ia  great  (flenty.  The  leaves  arife  immediately 
from  the  roots  upon  lingle  long  foot-ftaiks,  and 
are  compofed  of  three  heart-fhaped  lobes.  They 
are  gratefully  acid,  and  of  nfe  in  the  fcur? y  and 
other  putrid  diforders. 

.  OXATHR£S»  a  brother  of  Darius  Codomao* 
nu8,  who  was  highly  honoured  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  appointed  one  of  his  generals.  Curt. 
vii.  5. 

*  Ore  AN  B.  n./.  [ktpkonousJ]  A  plant,  jfinfi 

OXBOW,  a  bend  of  the  Conneaicut,  in  Ver- 
mont,  in  the  towafliip  of  Newbury;  conta'ming 
450  acres  of  excellent  meadow  land. 

OXEN.ir./:  tbepUiralofOz.  See  Bos,  ^IV. 
N°  i  — «i ;  and  Ox,  J  i,  a. 

OXENBACH,  a  townof  Aultria,  nine  miles  S, 
of  Ips. 

OXENBERG,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  ifle 
of  Funen,  nearAflens,  where  Count  Oldenburg 
was  defeated  by  ChHftiao  III.  in  1535. 

OXENBORN,  two  Engltib  villages  in  Hants. 

OXENDEN,  two  fmal)  towns:  i.  In  GloaceHer, 
£.  of  Tewkfbury :  a«  In  Northamptooihire,  S.  of 
Harborough. ' 

OXENFORD,  a  towo  of  Surry,  on  the  Wey, 
SW.  of  Godalmin. 

OXENHAM.    See  OxMAjff,  N'' I,  ft. 

OXENHEATH,  a  town  of  Kent,  between 
Maidftone  and  Tunbridge. 

OXE  Y,  a  town  of  Herts,  S.  of  Watford. 

U.)*OXEYE.n./.[hapbtJifaJmuj.\AphnuMUler. 

U.)  Ox-KVE,  in  botany.    See  Buphthalmum. 

(3.)  Ox-eye,  in  ornithology.    See  Certhia. 

UO  OX'BYS  Daisy,  a  fpecies  of  Cmry8am< 

THEMUM. 

(r.)  *  OXFLY. »./  [from  ex  acadjty;  talbantUf 
Lat«]    A  fly  of  a  particular  kind. 

{%.)  OX'FLY,  in  entomology.  See  Oestrus,  N^i . 

(i.) OXFORD,  the  capital  of  Oxfordshire,  is 
celebrated  for  its  univeriity,  and  pleaiantly  Btuated 
is  a  pUun  fruitful  country.    In  the  year  8q6  the 
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Oxford  was  begun  under  the  2ii«> 
fpices  of  St  Grimbdld ;  but  was  not  cilHblJlhed.by 
royal  authority  till  &S6,  wnen  it  was  viQted  by 
the  great  K.  Alfred.  ^  The  firft  who  piefided  and 
read  divinity  tenures  in  it  was  St  Neoth,  aifilted 
by  St  Gnmbald;    Afier,    the  monk,    protcifed 
grammar  and  rhetoric  \  John,  monk  of  the  church 
of  St  David,  gave  leAures  on  logic*  mulic,.and. 
arithmetic ;  and  John  the  monk^  colleague  ot  St 
Grimbald,  taught  geometry  and  atlronomy.  :Tbe 
Danes,  in  the  reign  of  Edivard'l.  .;luu4ered  and  ' 
burnt  the  pUce ;  and  foon  afterHaroid  Haretoot 
pradifisd  the  moft  inhuman  barbarities  here,  iir* 
revenge  for  fome  of  his  men  who  were  killed  laV 
an  afkay.;..ib  that  the  molt  ftielahchoiy  remove  of 
the  ftudents  eafued,  and  the  uni?erfity  xemained 
aimoft  extinct,  a  lamenubie  fpedacle,  till  the  ume 
of  William  the  Norman.    About  1129,  Robert 
Palen  began  to  read  le^ures  in  divinity ;  and  luch- 
was  the  refort  of  ftndeats  to  it,  that,  in  thereiga 


of  King  John*  there  were  not  'fewer  thaa  3000^ 
Robert  d*Oily»  a- Norman,,  to  whom  William  (he 
Conqueror  had  given  the  greateft  part  of  it,  built  a 
caftle  on  the  weft  fide  of  it,  in  107 1.  Jn  a  paiace 
built  by  Henry  I.  was  bom  Richard  I.  cernmonly 
called  Csur  de  Lion,  About  ttie  xoth  of  King  John 
there  happ^ed  a  quarrel  between  the  citizen  a  and 
ftudents,  ip  confequence  of  which  many  of  the 
latter  quitted  it,  but  returned  again  a  few  years 
afterwards*  4iere  Henry  ill.  held  a  parliament  to 
fettle  the  differences  betwixt  him  and  his  barons  f 
when  he  confirmed  the  privileges  granted  to  the 
univeriity  by  his  predeceffors,  and  added  others* 
In  this  reign  the  ftudents  are  faid  to  have  t>eeii 
30,000,  who  were  all  excommunicated  by  the 
pope  for  fome  rudenefs  to  his  legate.  In  the 
time  of  Duns  Scotus,  we  are  told  that  30^009 
fcbolars  atten/ed  his  ledures;  Matthew  Pari*- 
ftyles  the  univerfity  of  Oxiord,  *  the  sdifchooi  of 
the  church  after  Paris,  and  the  very  foundation  of 
the  €hurch«'  The  popes  had  before  this  honoured 
it  with  the  title  of  Univerjty^  which  ithey  had 
conferred  by  their  decrees  on  no  other'  but  that 
ot  Pans,  this  of  Oxford,  and  thofe  ot  Bologna  and 
Salamanca.  Colleges  began  aoouc  this  time  to  be 
founded  and  endowed.  The  fulu>wiog  is  a  lift  of 
them,  with  the  time  wheii»  and  the  perfons,  hf. 
whom,  they  were  founded.:-* 


Founders.  Kin^s  retgiU 

KingAuKxi.  Aitred* 

Sir  John  Baliol,  iather  to 
the  king  of  ^oots. !    .  Henry  IlL 

Walter  MertAt»  lord  than- 
ceiloT  and  bilhop  of 
Rochefter.  £dw  I. 

Edward  11.  ^dw.  IL 

Walter  Supletoo,Bifliop.  £dw.  IL 

Robert  Eglesfield,  B.  D.    £dw.  \\i. 
New  CoUege.  William    of    Wicknam, 
Biihop  of  Wincheftect 
lord  chancellor.  £dw«  UL 

Richard  ^Fleming,  Biihop 

ofJLincoln.  Henry  VI. 

Hugh    Chicheley,    Arch- 

biihop  ot  Canterbury.  Henry  VI* 

William  Wainfieet,  Bp.  of       - 
Winchefter^  losdchaii* 
cellor.  Henry  VT. 


CoUegesM 

Uoiverftty. 

BalioU 

MertOQi» 


Oriel. 

Exeten 

Queen's. 


Lincoln* 

All^Souls. 

Magdalen. 
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Trinity. 
jStJobnl 


Wcroeftar  f^m 


lUkges*  Founderu  Kiuf^s  nign, 

^rjQKD-NoTe.    WiUi«un  Smith*  Bp.  of 

£ifftK>lnt  ami  Richard 

Sutton,  Efq.  Hen.  VIII. 

^orpuB  Chrifti.  Richard  Fox,  Bifliop  of 

Wincheftc^andJLard 

privy  feal.  HeK  VOL 

X2fanftTGlMiiiqb.  Hrnry  VIIL  and  Cfard» 

Woifey,  Hen.VnL 

Sir  I'homas.Fope*         Mary. 
SifThomaaWhiteyinei^ 

chant  of  Lotidon;      Mary. 
l^^h  .  fiucen  £li^beth.  Elixabflth* 

V^dhaaa*         j^lichoIa8  and  ]>orotby 

Wadham.  JantaL 

Thomas  Tdfilale,  £ii|. 

and  Doaor  fticha^ 

Whitwick.  ^   Jamieal; 

called  GUucgJler*b^t  till  lately, 
ivhen  it  waa  endowed  by  Sir  Thomas  Coke,,  and 
laadecoHegiate*  Hartford  was  Mrtkali  till  X74o, 
when  It  waaeredtd  into  a  college  by  Dr  RicMird 
J^emion^  All  thefe  are  richly  endowed,  and  have 
fioe  g^denl,  ttfararies,  chapela,  kc.  The  moft 
/cqnfidvaobk  tf  thefe  colleges  are  Magdalen  and 
ilhrift-cbaxtth,  which  are  as  noble  foundations  as 
iiny  in  the  world.  The  chnrch  of  the  latter  is  Che 
^cathedral,  and  has  a  dean,  9  canons,  S  chaplains, 
P  ^ngiog  men,  S  chorifters,  a  teacher  of  mafic, 
yand  an  arganift.  Each  of  the  colleges  Itas  its  vifitor 
^ppoplted  by  its  ftatates,  except  Chrift-church, 
97hich  is  inbiea  to  the  vifitation  of  the  Sovereign 
alone.  The  other  remarkable  buildings  belong. 
)nf  to  the  Unirerflty,  are,  i.  the  public  fchools; 
a»  the.Sodleian  or  public  library  f  3.  RatcliiFe's 
jlbrafy,  a  moft  elegant  ftruffture,  for  building  and 
^umtOung  which,  Dr  Rateliifie  left  40,000!. ;  4*  the 
tbeistre,  fauilt  by  Sheldon,  archbifhop  of  Canter* 
jb|pr|r$  $0  the  mufEuat  >n  which  is  an  elaboratory 
and  f  lepofitmy  for  natural  and  artificial  rarities 
an^autiqttities;  ^,  the  Clarendon  printmg>houie, 
fo  called  bccaufe  it  waa  built  partly  with  the 
mond^  arifing  to  the  univeriity  by  the  fale  of  Lord 
Pbffi^ffn'n  {liftory.  To  the  fouth  of  Magdalen 
icolteg^  Kei  the  phyfic  garden,  inftituted  by  the  Earl 
oi  |>mby,  and  much  improve^  by  Dr  Sherrard, 
It  pontajos  five  teres,  in  which  is  a  complete  feries 
pf  fiich  plants  as  grow  naturally,  difpofed  In  their 
refpedive  dafles;  together  with  two  neat  and 
ponvcirient  green-Aoufes,  Aocked  with  a  valuable 
iCoIleAion  of  ex0tici,  and  a  hot-houfr,  where  vari- 
pus  plTiitp  inrought  from  the  warmer  climates  are 
raifedp  The  whole  bdUy  of  the  nniverfitf,  lu- 
pluding  profie0a)rsy#ellowsyand  ftudents  of  all  forts 
^ceMa  30C0.  Each  collejs^e'has  its  particularv 
Aattttca  2ftid  rules  for  government.  There  are  four 
terms  in  the  year  fiH*  public  exercifes,  &c.  and 
paititular  days  and  hour9  for  public  ledures,  by 
|he  feveral  pro|^IR>rs*  The  univerfity  is  governed 
ky  a  chancellor,  high  tteward,  vice-chancellor,  two 
prf^orf,  a  pu)|>lic  (irator  (fee  Orator,  ^  1.];  a 
peeper  of  the  Sfcfilivest  a  regiftef,  ^efi)uir(tueadlesy 
;ind  $  yeomen  beadle^.  See  UnnrEftsiTy.  The 
g;ty  has  had  the  fame  privileges  granted  to  it  as 
London,  particularly  an  exemption  from'  toll,  all 
pver  England.  It  was  made  an  epifcopal  fee  in 
jfAtf   when  Robert  |Chig|  ^e  la$  abbot  of 
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Ofcney,  wds  tAG&ed  bifliop.  It  U  gotaned  by  * 
mayor,  high  fteward,  reconler,  4  aldemsen,  8  af- 
fiitants,  %  bailitfs,  a  town-clerfc,  two<*a«iberlaiM, 
all  that  have  ix>me  the  office  of  bailiff  »d  cbam- 
berlain,  and  14  common  councibtnen  ;  but  tliefi; 
aie  fubfea  to  the  chancellor  or  vioe<banoenor  of 
the  univerfity  in  all  affirirt  of  moment ;  and  not 
ottly  the  mayor,  but  the  principal  citiiena  and 
(heriff  of  the  county  take  an  oath  to  roaiotain  the 
privileges  of  the  univerfity.  The  city,  ^udiog 
the  colleges,  is  a  place  of  coafiderable  magnitude, 
having  13  pariftt  chnrchee,  befides  the  catfacdral« 
well  built,  clean,  and  reguian  The  male  tine  of 
thefomilyof  Veie,  who  had  been  earls  of  Oxford, 
for  500  years,  failing  hi  Aubiey  de  Veie^  who  wa» 
twintieOi  earl,  Q.  Anne  uwrfeired  the  tWe  npou 
Robert  Hariey,  a  defcendapt  of  the  Veres,  in 
whofe  family  it  ftlU  contmues.  The  dnef  trade 
ofi  the  city  is  in  malt,  conveyed  m  hafget  to 
London.  It  is  io  males  ^W.  of  Buckiogbmn,  49 
SW.  of  Bedford,  45  8£ .  of  Woicefter,  and  5  8  W« 
by  N.  of  LoodiNW   Lon.  r.  xo.  W.    litt..  51. 

^^(».)*bxroiD,  a  fea-port  town  of  Maryland, 
on  the  Eaftem  fliore,  in  Talbot  county,  feated  ou 
the  Tradehaven.  Its  exports  Hi  1794  amounted 
to  6056  dollars.  It  is  rj  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Eafton,  48  S£.  of  Bahimore,  and  xa8  SW.  of 
Philadelphia.  Lon.  i.  »•  W.  of  that  city.  Lat. 
38.  4I*N. 

(3.)  OxToaD,  a  town&ip  of  MafTachufctts,  ie 
Worcefter  county;  containing  1000  cKisens  is 
1795^;  "  «»*<?•  *•  of  Worceftcr,  and  54  SW.  of 
Bofi!on. 

(4.)  Oxford,  a  town  of  MafTacfaoibtts^  i% 
Briftol  couiTty. 

(5.)  Oxford,  a  poft  town  of  N.  Carolina ;  4x6 
miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  36  from  Hillfoorough. 

(6.)  OxFOKDr  a  town  of  New  Hampibire,  11 
miles  £;  of  CheAerfield. 

(7.)  OxFOXDi  a  town  of  New  Jeriey,  ia  SufTex 
county,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Delaware,  cootain* 
ing  1S40  citiasens  and  65  flaves  ia  X795  ;  18  mike 
NE.  of  Eafton,  and  %Z  W.  of  Monirtowo. 

( 8, 9.)  Oxford,  a  town  and  townfliip  of  New 
York,  in  Tyoga  county,  45  miles  NE.  of  Union. 
The  townlhip  lies  between  Jericho  and  Union ; 
and  is  bounded  N.  by  Norwich,  and  W.  by  Che- 
nengo  Triangle. 

(10,  IX.) Oxford,  two  townfhips  of  PcnnfylTa- 
nia :  x.  In  Chefter :  and,  a.  In  Philadelphia  coun- 
ties. 

(x».)  Oxford,  or  )  a  county  of  England,  which 
•  Oxfordshire,  5  made  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  ancient  Dotunif  bounded  on  the  W.  by 
Gloueefterlfaire ;  on  the  S^  where  it  is  broadeft,  by 
the  river  tfis,  which  divides  it  from  Berkfhire ;  oti 
the  E.  by  Buckinghamihue ;  and  dn  the  N.  where 
it  terminates'in  a  narrow  point,  it  has  on  the  one 
fide  Northamptonftiire,  «id  on  the  other  War*. 
wtck(hire.  It  extends  50  miles  from  N.  to  S.  and 
35  fromE.  to  W. making  about  130  miles  in  circum* 
ference  1  within  which  are  contained  one  city,  14 
market  towns,  i8o  parilhcs,  X4  hundreds,  5  341000 
acres,  and  about  1x0,000  fools.  The  air  is  plea* 
fant,  and  the  foil  rich  and  fertile.  The  lower 
partj  conhfk  of  meadows  an(!  com  fields,  and  the 
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liig!iCTi»€Wcio»crBd  ^lUi  woods  tiH  the  citH  inn  i 
hi  which  they  wc^  16  enthrely  deftrofed,  that 
wood  is  now  extremely  fcarce,  except  what  {3  calt^ 
cd  the  Cm&TiRiriand  fo  is  coal;  ofcobleciuence 
fuel  bears  an  exort>teant  vrice.  TJie  cOunty  ia  es^ 
tremelf  well  watered ;  for  befides  the  Ifii,  Txtt, 
CbctweUt  Evenlodey  and  WiDdnfli,  tbete  ara 
atfoiy  Mer  rivers  aad  Vrooks.  One  of  thr  four 
gseat  RoouiD  ways  pa£RDsq«Hetbroi*g;litMcofi»- 
fy»  Altering  at  thr  pArifh  of  Cbhmery  ahd  goin^ 
ontat  that  of  Goring.  There  is  another  leMotae^ 
tint  Mends  between  Coinbrook  and  WalHnfSMd, 
catted  Oaiiitaii's  Dntt.  The  ootacy  fends  ^ 
jBicsiibeii  io  ^lianient»  m« «  for  the  conntyy  % 
fortkcatfi  sifbr^be  oniserityt « ibr  New  Wood- 
ftockvaadeaeforBanbirf.  By  the  report  osad* 
to  porHjmienti  6f  the  popvlacioDof  Great  Brkaiii» 
in  Jsae  tSoty  thk  comity  contahied  so^6l j  boo- 
fc«f  53flU  mtles;  55»937  fcmal«if|  in  att  ;o9^7St 
fouls. 
(i.)*OXGANa^AndLirf./*   Twoity  acres. 

(s.)  jtn  OxQAnQf  or)  is  gedetaHy  'tafheiiy   !n 

OXOAT£oPiAWD»>old  law  books*  for  ts 
acres*  or  as  mocb  gtotad  ai  a  fipgk  ox  con  plough 
in  a  year* 

*  OXUEAL.  «./  [firoflji  w  and  BeMis  MkkoH 
nijgriraJix^    Aphint.  jim/l 

T^  OXIDATE,  'if.  «*  To  convert  into  an  oxide. 
See  OzyDATioii. 

OXIDATES,  a  Perftany  Hi^hote  Darins  con- 
demted  to  death;  but  Aleiumder  having  taken 
Hm  prifoneTy  nilde  hito  afterwaurds  governor  of 
Media*  Q,  Onrt.  K  3t  c  3. 

03aDATI0N»  ff./.  S^CHMmitTtLYjJiuUxs 
joad  OxYDAlriON. 

OXlD£S»  «./.   Sse  CtrBMiSTKTf  Index  f  and 

OXY1>. 

Ta  OXIOEH ATe»  ^  a.  To  conbfne  with 
oKigeoe. 

0.)OXI013MTBD. /on.  a(^.  cono^ided  with 
osi^ene.    See  Oxvgin. 

( ».)  OxtOEiiATXD  MtmiATxsi  See  CiIxm is- 
TftVy  Ltdtk. 

(3.)  OxtoriKATtD  MvftiATtc  AciD*  See  A* 
ciD.    Chxsiistrv,  JmkM;  and  MuaiATiCy  §  3. 

OXIG£NATION>  n.  f.  The  coDkbination 
of  ao  acid  with  oxigeot.  See  Ghxmibtxy,  jDi- 
dex.  « 

OXFOENB,  or         )  See  Chimistx r,  Imkxt^ 

OX16ENOUSGAs»>andOxTOBM.    ' 

OxtGtHoifs  pniNciPLB.  Sco  Crbmistay, 
JmUx, 

OXIBIES,  an  ancient  people  of  £urot>can  Sar- 
xiiatia. 

OXIOMIJBBy  an  ancient  natidn  of'  Germany, 
reported  to  have  had  human  fecMTbut  bodies 
like  brutes.  This  fable  is  mentioned  by  Tncitos ; 
DiP  Gtrm.  46. 

(z.) •  OXLIP.  n./.  [from  M«nd  ^;  verhpH- 
muUh  Latin.]  The  teie  with  to^^np,  a  vernal 
flower,— • 

A  bank  wbereoai  the  wild  thyme  blows. 

Where  ^xHjf  andt^  noddfaig  violet  grows. 

(s.)OxMPt  orCowsup.  Ste  Primola»  K^3. 
OXMANTOWN.    SeeDVfetm,  N«  U.  J  3. 

PXNA«  a  fmall  iohabite^  iHand  of  Shetland, 
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ki  tfbe  parffii'  of  Ting wafl ;  4  mil^i  W.  of  Seali^ 
way*    Uo.  d.  St.  W.  Lit,  60. 9.  N. 

(f.)  OXKAM^  a  psrifb  tif  Scotland,  hi  Roa&> 
bivghtfiifey  00  the  bordeti  of  England,  andeathf 
called  Oxen  ham;  9I  miles  Iong,.from  K.  to  3* 
and  nearly  ^  hroslii  #her*  bnnadeft ;  bot  lA  otie 
place  it  is  only  two  miles  broad.  In  figure,  it  rs« 
taiblcB  the  Pbr^  of  the  kingdomr  of  St^Cland. 
Tha  Kail,  the  Coquet^  and  tho  Osnani,  mfe 
through  it,  and  the  Jed  runs  along  its  W.  bona^ 
dary  foir  %  miles.  The  fisface  is  hiRy  and  partly 
bleak ;  but  inter^ffed  with  beaolii^!  grees  hiHt 
and  feitHt  ficfds.  The  air  il  notolft,.  bat  hitihkfz 
tin  foH  vaiiosM,  prcper  both  Iter  agriealtive  »« 
palBoPs,  and  prodoces  all  the  uiiaa)  orops.  Tho 
total  ttitabcr  of  scrss  io  oc^ook  Hateidry  la 
much  improved.  The  population,  in  ly^t,  srai' 
6901  dectafe  79f  Sate  1755.  The  mnnbtr  of 
ifaeep  was  ijiooo;  of  horfts,  r^ ;  and  Uach  ai- 
ae,449-  liiSftaieRNcsofsCneiMfots;  tho 
walls  of  the  tower  at  Dolphifton  are  from  t  to  f# 
feet  thiolci  btdk  <»f  hewn  toae  ahd  very  cMMf 
oemeated.  The  Roisan  road,  whicA  reaches  ttf 
Boroughbfidge  in  YorkfliiM^  is  the  B.  boandsvf 
of  the  pasMh,  and  rmn  the  wh<^e  length  of  It* 

(s.)  OtHASi,  a  riaer  in  lbs  abofe  |Mfli,  whiall 
riles  twonilas  from  the  S^end  of  it,  rans  thA)Ogh 
it  paft  the  vHUge  (K^"  3-X  and  after  a  cimft  of 
h4  milei,  wherem  it  has  maoy  keaotilb]  tnnd* 
lags,  faHs  mto  the  TiviM,  half  a  aoile  Mow 
Crailhig. 

(5.)  OxKASi,  a  ^lage  hi  the  above  t«srMh»  aa* 
ciently  much  more  popaloas  than  at  prefent. 

OXNEY ;  r.  an  rHand  of  Kent,  formed  by  tho 
Rother,  near  Appledoke :  s.  a  towa  of  Northamp- 
tonfliire,  near  Pelerboroiigh. 

OXONIA,  or  >  the  dafBcal  name  of  Otrent». 

OXONIUM,  5  Frodi  hs  lAeafant  Staatloa,  it 
was  called  by  Antonhrtis^  BeM^/tatrnt  «sd  Cal«, 

LE,VA. 

*  OXSTALL.  a./  [#»  and/dUL]  A  Ml  lor 
oxen. 

OXTON,  4  fmall  tovnis;  i.in  Chefhikt,  be*- 
tween  the  Upton  and  the  Merftfy:  a.  ia  Devon- 
ihire  aear  Exmouth :  ^3.  and  4.  hi  Yorklhire,  aea^ 
Tadcafler,  and  Kilham* 

(i.)*0XT09I0U£,a./tiftg^]  Aplfllt^ 
Am/. 

(s.)  Ox-o-oaouB,  in  botany.    See  Pict,is« 

OXUCIiB,  in  natdrat  hiftory,  [firmn  •(vr,  (harp, 
and  «to^  a  column,]  a  genus  of  foffils  of  the  clalk 
of  fel^itae,  but  of  the  cotttoMiar,  not  the  rhott" 
boidal,  kind.  Of  this  genus  there  are  only  tiPo 
known  fpecies:  t.  A  fine  kind  with  Bakes  and 
tranfirerfe  filaments,  found  hi  the  ckyey  banks  of 
the  river  Nen,  near  Peterborough  in  Nortbamp- 
tonftrife;  and,  a.  A  dull  kind  with  thick  pfotes 
and  longit^inal  fllaineAts.  This  k  oomntoo  in 
YorkOiire,  and  lies  foflietimes  in  a  yeUoiv  ^fad 
fonetimes  in  a  blue  €^p 

OXUS,  or  JiHim,  a  large  ri¥erof  Afia,  mudi 
taken  notice  of  io  ancient  biftoties,  bvtitdoefsaot 
rife  in  the  north  of  India,  as  moft  wHtars  affirto  i 
for^  according  to  the  bsft  ind  lateA  nups  lotde 
by  thoi^  Who  Have  beea  ^u  the  ii^,.lt  runs  a 
coune  of  about  s6o  miles  Iron  theCafpian  Sea  to 
the  lake  Aral,  whofe  dimeaSotts  hAve  lately  besti 
difcovered,  and  is  but  very  lately  known  to  the 
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JBiiropeadif;  but,  as  it  paiTes  tbraugh  st  defert 
country  abounding  with  fands,  the  inhabit^nta  fo 
diverted  its  courfe,  tj)iat  the  pld  cbaond  can  hard- 
ly be  difcovered*  Mr  Lemprkoe  fay8»,  it.  U  inow 
called  Ciban. 

(i.)  OXWICH,  a  town  bf  Norfolli,  near  Rain- 
ham  Hall. 

(a.)  OxwiCH  PoiWT,  a  cape  of  Wales,  on  the 
tK  coaft,  in  h  iftol  Channel  Lon.  4.  6.  W.  Lat 
51.  t;.  N. 

'  OXYARES,  a  kmg  of  the  Baariant^s  who  was 
obnquered  by  Alexandi  r  the  Gteat. 

(i.)  ♦  OXYCRATE.  «./  bb^xfciUf,  cxjftmt,  Fr. 
o(vc  and  xf^n-.]  A  mixture  of  water  and  vinegarv-- 
Apply  a  mixture  of  the  fame  powder,  with  a- 
QOmphris  preft  out  of  oxjfcrate^  and  a  fuitable  ban- 

(s.)  OxYcaATB,  in  pharmacy,  is  ufed  to  af- 
fuage»:cpol,  and  refreAi  The  ofual  proportion 
is  one  ipooniui  df  vinegar  to  5  or  6  fpoonfuls  of 
Mrater.     . 

« OXYD,  or  OxiDBy  «.  /•  a  term  ufisd  ih  the 
new  chemical  nomenclature  to  expreft  a  very  nu- 
merous clafs  of  bodies,  formed  by  the  union  of 
certain  bafes  with  a  fmaller  proportion  of  oxygen 
than*  is  necelfary  for  their  convecfioD  into  acids. 
(See  OxYGfiN.)    The  moft  remarkable  of  ^thefer 
bodies  are  what  were  formerly  called  metailietai- 
tf/,'and  have  for  their  bafe  fome  metallic  fub- 
fiance.    It  is  in  this  (^ate  that  metals  are  contain- 
ed in  their  ores,  from  which  they  are  extraded, 
and  cddverted  into  the  metallic  form  by  the  pro- 
cefs  called  reduSion,    Metals  are  converted  into 
oxyds  ,by  combuftion,  and  by  folution  in  acids ; 
any  mapy  of  them  alTume  this  fbrm  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  atmofphere  alone,  but  more  readily 
wlien  jthis  is  aflitted  by  moifture.    During  their 
converiion  into  oxyds,  metals  loie  their  fpiendor, 
and,  acquiring  a  confiderable  increafe  of  abfotute 
weight,  put  on  an  earthy,  pulverulent  appearance. 
The  term  oxyd»  however,  is  not  confined  to  the 
combination  of  metals  with  oxygen,  but  exprefles 
that  firft  degree  of  oxygenation  in  all  bodies  which, 
without  converting  them  mto  acids,  caufes  them 
to  approach  to  the  nature  ut  falts ;  and  of  thefe 
there  \%  a  prodigious  variety  i  as  the  oxyd  of  phof* 
phorus,  which  is  the  white  concrete  fubftance.  in- 
to which  that  body  is  coiw<  rted  by  combuflion ; 
the  oxyd  of  azote,  or  nitrous  air  of  Dr  Prieftky ; 
and  many  others.    Moft  of  the  oxyds  from  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  have  bafes  com* 
pounded  of  different  iimple  combulijhle  bodies. 
Thus  fugar,  all  the  gums,  mucus,  and  ftaith,  are 
vegetable  oxyds;  the  bafes  of  which  are-  hydro-  • 
gene  and  carbon,  combined  in  various  proportions. 
We  find,  accordingly,  that  all  thefe  bodies  are,  by 
farther  additions  of  oxygen^  convertible  into  a-  * 
cids;  and   it  is  probable  that   thefe  aci(is  differ* 
firpm  each  other  only  in  the  proportion  or  the  hy- 
drogen and  carbon  in  their  bafes.    The  bafes  of 
the  animal  oxyds  are  ftill  more  complicated ;  all, 
or.  moft  of  them}  cenfifting  of  jvarious  combina- 
tions of  azoter  phofphorusi   hydrogen,  carbon, 
and  gilphur.    See  Calx,  Chemistry,  and  Ta- 
bus of  Chemical  nomenclature.    Dr  Thom- 
son in  his  Syfium  of  Chemiftry^  prefers  the  Fiem:h 
orthography  of  this  wordi  ^ide^  although  tu  all 


the  other  new  telrms  derived  from  •SsTt  at  wyga^^ 
os(f  muriait  &c.  he  adopts  the  Greek-oithogiiiphy 
with  Y. 

To  OXYDATE,  v.  a.  To  convert  into  a  calx 
or  oxyd.    See  the  laft  and  next  articles. 

OXYDAriON,  a  term  applied  by  modcni 
cbemiiis  tci  exprefs  the  procels  by  which  bodie* 
are  converted  into  oxyds;  and  it  is  allowed  on  all 
handa  to  be  exadly  fii^ilar  to  combuflioo.  The 
nature  of  this  procefs  has  been  much  dtlptited  ; 
and  tbequeftion  involves  in  it  great  part  <rf .  tbe 
controverfy  between  the  followers  of  StaU  and. 
the  celebrated  Lavoifier,  the  founders  of  die  (iblo- 
gif^ic  and  antiphlogiftic  theories,  which  for  Iboie 
years  divide  ih&,chemicai  world.  Bot  the  latter 
dodrine  has. now  completely  tllumphed,  and  the 
former  is  quite  exploded.  Ste  CatciiiaTiov* 
Chemistry,.  .CoMsasrioif,  Imflammatiow, 
and  PHLOGi&TpM.  ^ 

OXYDRACJB,  an  ancient  warlike  nation  of 
India,  who  fconfederated  with  the  Cathtri  Mini 
Mala  againft  the  invafion  of  Alexander  the  Gceat  i 
but  were  defeated.    See  India,  §4. 

(x.)  OXYGEN,  iv./atetm^ed  is  the  jMw  che^. 
mical  nomenclature  to  expifia  the  acidifying  prin* 
ciple ;  from  e|i/(,  aciJf  and  ytffMtf  to  generate^    It 
i^not  found  natorally  in  a»f^[>aiate  Hate,  but  al* 
ways  combined  or  mixed  with  fome  other  fub. 
fiance.    In  its  aerifcnn.  or  elaftic  ftatey  it  is  called 
by  the  French  chemifts  oxygenous  gas,  and  is  the 
lame  as  the  ^^i|g^fra/n^  air  of  Prieftley  and  Ca. 
vendifh,  the  empynal  air  of  Scheele^  the  ^«te/  air 
and  pure  air  or  other  modern  chemifts.    It  waa 
called  dephlogi/licaud  by  the  followers  of  Stahfa 
doArine,  who  .imagined  it  to  be  the  air  deprived 
of  phlogifton ;  the  epithet  of  empyreal  wap  givea 
to  It  by -Mr  Scheele,  who  firft  dilcovered  it  to  be 
the  only  part  of  ihe  atmofphere  which  contributea 
to  fuppoti  inflammation  or  combuftioo.  He  made 
many  curious  expcrimentsi  on  inflammation,  and 
was  the  firft  wbo  completely  analysed  oonmon 
air,  (bowing  it  to  confift  of  sy  parts  of  empyreal^ 
ya  of  foul,  afid  z  of  fixed  air.    He  found,  tbat 
theie  27  parts  only  were  confumed  by  a  bumti^ 
body ;  and  tbat  thefe,  during  the  aift  oi  combuu 
tion,  were  united  and  combined  with  the  inflam- 
mable bcidy)  burnt  in  them,  fo  as  to  form  a  com- 
pound no  longer  combuftible.^  lAvoifier,  extend* 
ing  thefe  experiments,  found*  xhat  the  body  thus 
produced  <^  by  empyreal  air,  being  cothbined  with 
the  matter  of.  the.  inflammable  body  bumt  in  it» 
wa6,  in  many,  cafes,  an  acid )  in  confequence  of 
which  property,  he  gave  this  air  the  name  of  oxy^ 
gene^  u  e.  "  the  generator  of  acidityf    He  war 
perhaps  too  hafty  in  adopting  this  name ;  for  the 
fame  air  is  found  in  combination  with'ioiflamnu- 
ble  matter,  fo/miog  compounds  that  aie  by  na 
means  add,  pf  which  we  fliail  content  ourfrlves 
with  producing  only  one  example,  namely  watea, 
whiQb  is  the  compound  refulting  firoin  the  combi- 
nation of  ,this  air  with  inflammable  air.    See  C  hx« 
Ml  STAY,  Index.     Common  atmofpheric  air  was 
found  by  Scheele  to  promote  anintal  life  in  a  man- 
ner fomewnat  fimilar  to  its  promoting  combuftioa. 
He  extended  his  experiments  to  this  fubjed  alfo; 
and  he  concluded  that  this  empyreal  au  is -the 
only  part  of  the  atmofphere  which  is  capable  of 
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ftpportmg  animal  lite,  and  that  aoanhnal  cm  exift 
a  mioate  without  it.  In  c^nfequence  of  this  pro> 
perty  it  bat  boen  called  «vW  air*  Sioce,  how- 
ever, it  it  abfiolutely  ne^flary  for  the  fopport 
both  c^  combuftioD  s^nd  of  animal  life,  aod  fince 
neither  of  thefe  can  exift  without  ft,  both  the  terms 
empyrml  aod  vUal,  are  deficient;  expreffing  ooly.cer* 
taio  properties  of  tJ^is  vlaftic  fluid  (which  ma>  aifo 
be  faid  of  the  word  oieyg^ne)\'diDd  heooe  fome  later 
chemifts  have  fuggefted  the  propriety  of  defignlDg 
it  by  the  same  of  ^m/v  air.  SeeAiRi  Chemistrt, 
Index t  Combustion*  Inflammatiom*  &c. 

(«.)  OZYG&NB,  M£THODS  OP  PROCIMllNQ.    Dt 

Thomfoo,  (in  bis  Stfji.  ofCbem.  Vol.  I  p*.  17— 19. 
propofes  two  methods  t^or  procuring  this  gas: 
viak  I.  '*  Take  a  quantity  of  Tittre,  .tind  put  it  in- 
to a  gun  barrel.  A,  Fig.  !•  (Plate  CCLXV.)  the 
touch-bole  of  which  had  been  previoufly  dofed 
up  ^ith  metal.    This  barrel  is  to  be  bent  fo,  that 
while  the  clofe  end,  in  which  the  nitre  lies,  is  put 
into  the  fire  £,  the  open  end  may  be  plunged  be* 
low  the  furface  of  the  water,  with  which  the  vef- 
fel  B  is  filled.    The  glafs  jar  D,  previoufly  filled 
with  water,  is  placed  on  the  fupport  C,  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel  of  water  B,  fo  as  to  be 
exa^Iy  over  the  open  part  of  the  gun-barrel  A. 
As  foon  as  the  nitre  becomes  red-hot,  it  emits  a 
quantity  of  air,  which,  ifluing  fron»  the  end  of 
the  gunbairel,  afcends  to  the  top  of  the  glafp  jar 
D,  and  gradually  difplaces  all  the  water.    The 
glafs  jar  D  then  appears  to  be  empty,  but  is  in  fad  , 
filltfd  with  air.    It  may  be  removed  in  the  follow* 
log  manner?  Slide  it  away  a  little  from  the  gun- 
barrel  and  the  (upport,  and  then  dipping  any  flat 
difli  into  the  water  below  it,  raife  it  on  the  difl), 
and  bear  it  away.    The  difli  muft  be  allowed  to 
retain  a  quantity  of  water  in  it  to  prevent  the  air 
from  efcaping.    (See  Fig-  a.)    Another  jar  may 
then  be  filled  with  air  in  the  fame  ipanner;  and 
this  procefs  may  be  continued,  either  till  the  ni- 
tre ceafes  to  give  out  air,  or  till  as  many  jarfuls 
have  been  obtained  as  are  required.    This  method 
of  obtaining  and  confining  air  was  firft  invented 
by  Dr  Mayow,  and  afterwards  much  improved 
by  Dr  Hales.    The  ftone-ware  retort  (j^.  3.)  may 
be  ufed  inftead  of  the  gun-barrel.    All  the  airs 
obtained  by  this  or  any  other  procefs,  diflfermg 
from  the  air  of  the  atmofphere,  have,  to  di(lingui(h 
them  from  it,  been  called  gafes^  (See  Gas.)  II. 
*'  Oxygen  gas  may  alfo  be  obtained  thus  :-^D  (in 
fig-  4*)  reprefents  a  wooden  trough,  the  in  fide  bf 
which  is  lined  with  lead  or  tinned  copper.    C  is 
the  cavity  of  the  trough,  which  ought  to  be  a 
foot  deep.    It  ia  to  be  filled  with  Water  at  leaft 
an  inch  above  the  (helf  AB,  which  runs  along  the 
intide  of  it ;  about  3  inches  from  the  top.    In  the 
body  of  the  trough,  which  may  be  called  the  eif' 
tern,  the  jars  deftined  to  hold  gas  are  to  be  filled 
with  water,  and  then  to  be  lifted ;  and  placed  in- 
verted upon  the  (helf  at  B.    This  trough,  which 
was  invented  by  Dr  Prieftley,  has  been  called  by 
the  French  chemifts,  the  pneumato-cbemical,  or 
fimply  the  pneumatic  apparaitu^  and  is  extremely 
ttfetul  in  all  experiments  in  which  gafes  are  con- 
ceri.ed.    Into  the  glafs  vefl*et  £  put  a  quantity  of 
the  black  oxide  of  maganefe  in  powder,    and 
pour  over  it  as  much  of  that  Hquid  which  in 
commerce  ia  called  9U0/  '^irioip  aad.i^  cbeiAiftry 


fldpbmie  aHi,  aa  is  (bfiicient  to  form  thewhdr 
imo  a  thin  pafte.  Then  infert  into  the  mouth  of 
the  veflel  the  glafs  tube  F,  lb  clofely  that  no  ak 
can  efcape  except  through  the  tube.  This  may 
Jhe  done  by  covering  the  joining  i^ith  a  little  put* 
ty,  and  then  laying  over  it  flips  of  bladder  or  4k 
nen  dipped  in  glue,  or  in  a  mixture  of  the  wliite 
of  eggs  and  quicklime.  The  whole  muft  be 
made  faft  with  a  cord.  The  end  of  the  lube  F  ia 
then  to 'be  plunged  into  the  pneumatic  apparatus 
D,  and  the  jar  O,  previoufly  filled  with  water, 
to  be  placed  over  it  on  the  fitelf.  The  whole  ap» 
paratul  being  then  fixed  in  that  fituation,  the  glaft 
veflTel  £  is  to  be  heated  by  means  of 'a  lamp  or 
a  candle.  A  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  runs  along 
the  tube  F,  and  fills  the  jar  G.  As  foon  as  the  . 
jar  is  filled,  it  may  be  flid  to'^nother  part  of  the 
ihelf,  and  other  jars  fubftituted  in  its  place,  tiH  at 
much  gas  has  been  obtained  as  is  wanted.  Both 
theie  methods  were  diicovered  by  Scbeele. '  See 
Chemistry,. /if^jr.. 

(3.}  Oxygen,  paoraRTiBa  and  phenomena 
OF.  I.  <*  Oxygen  gas''  (continues  Dr  Thomfoo) 
*'  is  colourlefs  and  invifible. like  common  ahu 
Like  it,  too,  It  is  elaftic,  and  capable  of  indefinite 
expanfion  and  conpreffion.  a.  If  !a  lighted  taper 
be  let  down  into  a  jar  of  oxygeii  gasiit'.bnna 
with  iuch  fplendour,  that  the  eye  can  fcarcely  bear 
theglare  of  light,  and  produces  a  much  gie^er  beat 
than  when  burning  in  common  air/'  3.  *^  Ani- 
,  mals  live  much  longer  in  it  than  in  the  fame  quan- 
tity of  common  air.''  (The  Dr  adduces  many  expe^ 
rimeqts  made  with  fpanro^s,  in  proof  of  this.)  4. 
*<  Atmpfpherical  air  contains  between  10  ana  30 
pans  in  100  of  oxygen  gaat  and  no  fubftaooe  wtU 
burn  in  common  air  previoufly  deprived  of^ll  the 
oxygen  gas  which  it  contains.  But  combuftihles 
burn  with  great  fplendor  \tk  oxygen  gas.  Oxygea 
gas,  then,  is  abfolutly  neceflary  for  combuftion. 
5.  It  has  been  proved  alfo  by  many  experiments^  . 
that  no  breatfiing  animal  can  live  for  a  moment  ia 
any .  air  or  ^as  which  does  not  contain  oxygen 
mixed  with  it.  Oxygen  gas,  then,  is  abfohtlelf 
neceflary  for  refpiration."  The  fpectfic  gravity^i, 
combinations,  and  many  other'properties  and  pbe* 
noipena  of  ^oxygen,  are  enumerated  under  Che* 
M 1 STR  Y .  W '  needi  therefore,  only  quote  farther 
irom  Or  Thomfon,  the  table  or  feries  of  its  affini- 
ties, as  far  as  they  have  yet  been  afcertained,  viz,' 
^  Chlircoal,  Ma^ranefe,  Zinc»  Iron,  Tin,  Antimo- 
ny, Hydrogen,  Phofphorous,  Sulphur,  Arfenic, 
Azot,  Nickel,  Cobalt,  Copper  Btfmuth,  Mercury* 
Sliver^  Oxide  of  Arfenic,   Nitrous  Gas,  Goldt 


Platinum,  Muriatic  Acid,  White  oxide  of  ] 
nefc,  White  oxide  of  Lead." 

To  OXYG£NAT£.  w.  a.  To  combmeany  fub- 
ftance  with  oxygen. 

OXYG£NAT£D.  part.  adj.  combioed  with 
Oxygen. 

Oxygenated  Muriatic  Aciq.    See  Acii^ 
Chkmistry,  Index;  and  MoRlATicK>  £3*   . . 

OXYG£NAriON,  Ste  Oxygenation,  . 
,  OXYGLYCU.  n.f.  a  fpecies  of  drink,  prepared 
of  the  fweeteft  hooey-combs  macerated  and  boil- 
ed. The  combs  from  which  all  the  honey 
has  been  exprefled,  are  put  into  a  pot  with  pure 
water,  aud  boiled  till  they  feem  to  have  depofited 
all .  their  cpntained  boney  in  the  water.    This  li« 
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0ifim  iito  bt  k^t»  Joid  mhen  dSkxttA  witii  coi4 
vrater,  is  to  lie  draak  in  the  liinmer-tiine)  in  op^ 
4cr  to  KmofTtbirif. 

OXYGLYCUS  CETiKiu^v  a  oaaie  gtv«o  by  tfce 
editor  <f  DaiaBd's  m^ty  ^  Dahomt,  tx>  a  vary 
«lCra0c4faiary  fruit,  f  rodo^  in  that  oo^otty  aqd 
oUar  parU  of  Africa.  It  referablef  a  imall'  olive 
u  emy  refipeA  b«t  colour^  being  of  a  Anfkj  red-. 
4i&iluie»  daaging  at  the  ef>d  Best  the  ftalk  to  a 
imi  ^llow.  The  pulp  Ifl  firm,  and  almoft  Inli* 
^ ;  the  ftoae  ithard  hfce  Chat  of  the  otive.  Af- 
ter iumng  chewed  one  or  «ore  of  thele  herrieB, 
«ad fvaUowed  or  (pit out  tbepirip,  agiaftofvi- 
aegar  taltei  like  iwect  wine^  a  Kme  feeais  to  have 
the  fivo«r  of  a  ripe  China  orange ;  and  a  fimilar 


y         ox? 

ner,  to  fiA  thro^lgh  it.  The  add 
with  the  Me,  and  (if  a  carbonate  be  vied)  aa 
eienrolfeeote  taken  place,  owing  to  the  diieogage. 
ment  of  the  carbonic  add  gas.  At  the  bafe  he^ 
comet  fiiitiirated  with  acid,  the  osiy^nonat  gradoa)* 
if  precipitates  in  the  ftate  of  cryMi.  At  the 
liime  time  with  the  oxf-mmiat  a  ijtoautlty  wf  com- 
mon aulriat  ie  formed ;  bnt  it  may  be  cnfily  fepa- 
nted,  by  difielTing  the  fak  In  a  finail  qmmtitfof 
boiliDg  water,  and  aHowmg  it  to  cool ;  the  great- 
er  part  of  the  osy-moriatt  fan  down  io  cryftal^ 
wfaereae  the  other  iait  renutns  in  Iblntion/'— 
^  The  oxy-murnts  may  be  difttngoiihed  brthe 
MIowing  properties:  r.  When  heated  naodcratdj 
they  give  out  a  great  quantity  of  oxygen  gas,  and 


change Ja produced  on  other  adds;  the  ordinary  ^  are  converted  into  common  mnriatt*  a.  Wheo 
oCedb  of  which  upon  the  priate  are  deftroyed  m  mixed  with  oorabuftibles,  tliey  detonate  with  nmch 
«  mot  waaooountiblc  mamier  without  effervef-  grater  vioknee  than  the  nitntef.  Thia  detona- 
cenoe^  ^or  ^any  peroeptible  motion.  The  effeft,  tion  is  occafioned,  not  only  by  heat»  but  by  fric- 
Indee^iavepf  dWarent^om  neutraUxation  by  the  tion  and  percnUion,  and  often  Ukea  place  fpon- 
mtxture  of  an  aQid  and  alluU ;  fooh  cembinatioa    taneoolly.    3:  Soluble  m  water,  and  capable  of 


pi»diieM^  a  ooitralijik,  w6t)e  thia  miracuiotts  ier* 
rjf  feemt  to  motsmorphole  acids  into  fweets. 
Aodror  drfnk,  aot  contahiing  any  acid,  Mfen  no 
cAMQge^  hf  the  previons  «le  of  tliis  liruit:  Its 
ofibftvii^aa  acids  ^ontimiesy  even  after  a  meal, 
ibMigh  inxfmaHcr  degree.  -The  natives  ufe  it 
to  veoder  pakHable  a  "kind  cff  gniel  called  g^tidce^ 
arhioh  is 'Wide  of  bread  •afUr  it  becomes  too  ftale. 
iThcy  dtferibe  it  ^  the  ^nit  of  a  laige  tree.  Mr 
DaiKi  saifad  pUalS'6  or  7  indhcs  high  from  this 
ftoit,  and  trice  tocarry  them  from  Angola,  to  the 
Botanic  gavdeo  at  8t  Yinoent'st  hut  they  perifii- 
«d  io  the  paffiige.  He  preferved  the  berries  in 
Mrits,ia'iyrupf  and  in  a  dry  form :  but  thqr  loft 
their  wonderful  property  in  all  Ihefc  preparations. 
inbe  ^hmt  is  an  eiefigipsen,  and  the  leaves  re- 
iSMiibletb«fe  of  the  olife. 

CKTLUS,  ooe.of>thegenenrisof  the  Ueradidc, 
mhea  th^  recovered  the  Pelopoonefus.  He  be- 
came king  of  £lis.    IVmi/.  v.  O.  4. 

<^  ^  OXYIilEL.  »./.  l«$v#MXi,  oi«c  and  fuKt,]  A 
IRKtote  of  vinegar  and  honey i— In  levers,  the  all- 
laenls  prefcribtd  'by  Hippoorales,  were  ptilaos 
and  deco€HoQS  of  fome  vegetables^  wjth  omymel  or 
ttemixlofe  of  hont)^  and  vinegar.  Arhutkfiot. 

la.)  OacTnaL.    8ee  PHaanacT,  imUx. 

U^)*OXYMO]tC»^.«./.Ul>/^r'0  ^rhetorical 
Agure,  in  which  an  epithet  ^  a  quite  contrary -fig- 
fdficatkm  is  added  to  any^word. 

(a.)  OxvaiQaoM.   ^ee  OUAroav,  §  sso. 

OX¥-MUiUAT.  n./,  a  fait  formed  by  the  com- 
iiaatioaof  the  Oxy-Moriatk:  Acid,  with  dilfer- 
ontlMEfes.  *^  Thoogh  the  oxy-mutiatic  acid  was 
diicovered"  (lays  Dr  Thomfoi^)  by  Soheel,  it 
was  not  tin  rySf)  that  Beitbollet  diiuroTered  the 
poflibility  of  combining  it  with  different  bales,  and 
mming  ShatoUf^  of  vfalts  now  named  Oitymuriats. 
Thefe  falts  cannot  be  formed  by  diifoWIng  tVie 
different  baiiiain'the  add,  while  liquid,  In  confe- 
quence,  pafliaps,^*the  ftrong  affioity  it  has  for 
water }  mrt  may  -be  eafily  formed  by  the  follow- 
log  prooefs  c  Diflbhre  the  bafe  which  is  to  be  com- 
bined witii  the  add,  or  its  carbonate,  in  water, 
or  mix  it  with  water  If  it  be  mfoluble,  and, 
pvtting  it4iito  one  of  Wottlfe'a  bottles,^  (See 
C^%mivnL*ti  W^Wy)  '*caide  ^ymurratic  acid, 
to  1l«  AaC9  '•f  gMj   dKUlM  In  the  itfud  i&an- 


cryftallizing  when  the  Motion  cools.*-The  great- 
er number  of  them  have  been  bat  flightly  examin- 
ed ;  owing  probably  to  the  difficulty  or  foraaii^ 
them  rapidly,  dome  of  them,  however,  have  been 
introduced  into  the  procefs  of  Ueaehios  with 
much  advantage.  And  thofe  of  them  which  are 
ahvady  known  have  given  rife  to  fome  of  the  moft 
brilliant  and  aftonifliing  ea3>enmeots  cxhilHted  in 
chemiftry.^  Syjt.  cfCbetm.  td.  H.  p.  336-338. 
Dr  Thomfon  enumerates  four  fpedes  of  oxy-^nu* 
riats,  already  known ;  befides  the 

I.  ♦•  OXY-MuxiAT  of  Baxttbs,''  wfaich  (he 
favs)  **  is  ftill  unknown.  Fourcroy  has  afcettain- 
ed,  that  wheo  oxy-muriatic  acid  gas  Is  lecdTed, 
containing  water  and  carbonate  of  bary tea,  the  ba- 
rytes  is  gradually  diflblved,  and  the  carbooV:  acid 
emitted ;  oxy-muriat  of  barytes  m  that  cafe  was 
no  doubt  formed. 

a.  ^  Ozr-MURiAT  OF  LIMB  floay  be  picpaied 
by  the  common  procda.  Its  propoties  bave  not 
been  examined,  but  it  has  been  fubftituted  by  Mr 
Tennant  of  01a%ow  fbr  oxy-muriat  of  potafs,  in 
bleaching,  and  is  laid  to  anfwer  the  pnrpofe  com- 
pletdy»  The  oxy-muriat  of  potafs  had  fneceed- 
ed  with  the  paper-makers,  but  the  bieadsers  of 
linen  did  not  find  it  to  anfwer.  The  oxy-muriat 
of  lime  is  prepared  in  the  ufud  manner,  by  means 
of  chalk,  and  is  ufed  by  the  bleacnera  in  a  liquid 
form.  It  is  laid,  however,  to  be  now  prepared 
for  them  in  oonfiderable  quantities,  and  fdd  in  a 
dry  ftate. 

3.  ••'OxY-MtyaiAT  or  Potass.  This  extraor- 
dinary (alt.  firft  formed  by  BeithoUet,  has  been 
fince  examined  by  a  great  number  of  chemifts. 
Lavoisier,  Dolfuz,  Van  Mons,  Fourcroy,  Van- 
quelin,,Hoyle,  &c.  haveinveftigated  its  prof^erties, 
and  difcovered  many  of  the  Angular  eroda  it  pro- 
duces.*' Dr  Thomfon  adds  io  a  note,  that  ^  it 
was  in  faft  firft  difcorered  by  Dr  Higgens,  who 
defcribed  the  method  of  forming  it,  and^fome  of 
its  properties  fome  time  before  Berthoflet,  under 
the  name  of  faltpetre.*^— *«  It  is  prepared  by  dif- 
.folving  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potafs  in  6  part« 
of  water  j  putting  the  mature  mto  WoUlfr's 
bottle,  and  ftiturating  the  potafs  with  oxy-iiuria- 
tic  acid  gas.  When  the  iatnratton  is  nearly  com- 
pletedi  t»t  oxy-muriat  falU  down  hi  cryitals.    It 
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Yiuy  bepvnfi^  hy  iblath»  in  boiling  Water,  'iks 
the  water  cooi%<  Hie  (mre  oty-crariat  ci7ftMli2et. 
1"lie  cryftais  areto  be  dried  between  folds  of  bloe- 
tin^r  paper.    Aocording^  to  Hatty«  the  primitiTe 
form  of  the  cryftaf  s  it  an  obttife  rhomboidal  prifm. 
JBut  it  It  ofaaily  obtained  in  fmail  thtn  platei^  of  a 
lilvery  whtteneft.     It  it  only  by  allowifig  an  Qn> 
Taturated  fohition  of  it  in  boiling  water  to  cdol 
flowly,  or  by  etpofing  a  Ibhition  in  cold  water  to 
ipontaneous  evaporationv  that  it  is  obtained  in 
large  regular  rhomboidal  cryftalt.     Its  tafte  is 
cooling,  aoftere,  and  difagfeeable»  foroewbat  anJk 
logons  to  that  of  nitre.     Its  fpeci6c  grtrity  Is 
x-^89.    When  nibbed  Partly,  it  phofphorefcet* 
er  rather  emits  a  number  of  fparks  of  fire.    It  it 
foluble  in  17  parts  of  water>  at  the  temperature  of 
6o^«  and  in  2)  parts  of  boiling  water.    It  is  not 
J^iibly  altered  by  expofm'e  to  the  air.     When 
iMsted,  it  readily  nndcrgoet  the  watery  fufioa. 
Jf  the  heat  be  continued,  it  boils,  and>  gives  out 
about  the  3d  of  its  weight  of  oxygen  gas*    From 
tliis  ialt  oaygen  ga*  can  be  obtained  in  the  great- 
-Hk  purity.    After  the  efiervefcence  is  over,  there 
remaint  common  moriat  of  potafs.  According  to 
Fourcroy,  it  is  conpoM  of  67  parts  murtat  of  pot* 
aft,  and  33  otygen.     The  moft  aftonifliing  pro- 
iwrtiet  are  tfaofe  wbich  it  exhibita^  when  mixed 
with  combnftiblet.     All  combnftible  fobftances 
wiiateTer  are  capable  of  decompoling  it,  and,  in 
general,  the  decompofitbn  is  attended  with  vio- 
lent detonatioot.     When  3  parts  of  this  (alt  and 
one  i>an  Of  fulphmr  are  triturated  in  a  mortar, 
the  mixture  detonates  violently :  the  fame  effed  is 
produced  when  the  mixture  is  placed  upon  an 
anvilf  and  ftruck  fmartly  with  a  hammer.     Nay, 
it  even  fometimes  detonates  fponUnctouay,^  with- 
out any  perceptible  friftion,  and  ought  not  there* 
fof«  to  be^ept  ready  mixed.    Charcoal  producet 
the  iame  effedti^  though  not  fo  violent.  This  pro- 
peny  iodnced  Bertbollet  to'propofe  it  as  a  fubfti- 
tttte  for  gun-powder.    The  attempt  was  made  at 
Bflboe  in  lytt  $  but  no  fooner  had  the  workmen 
begun  to  triturate  the  mixture  of  charcoal,  tfnl- 
phur,  and  oxy-muriat,  than  it  exploded  with  vio- 
lence, and  proved  fatal  to  Mr  Leton  and  Made- 
moifeHe  Ckn/ramL    The  force  of  this  gun*pow* 
der,  when  it  is  prepared,  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  the  common  fort ;  but  the  danger  of  pre- 
paring it,  and  even  of  ufing  it  after  it  is  prepared, 
is  fo  great  that  it  can  hardly  ever  be  fubftitnted 
with  advantage  for  common  gun-powder.    Phof- 
pborus  alfo  detonates  with  this  fait,  either  by  tri- 
turation or  percuflion.    The  quantities  of  each 
uied  ought  not  to  exceed  half  a  grain,  or  at  mtdt 
a  grain,  otherwife  the  experiment  may  be  attend- 
ed frith  ibme  danger,     it  detonates  alfo,  when 
treated  in  the  fame  way,  with  almoft  ail  the  me- 
ttlsy  and  with  cinnabar,  pyrites,  fugar,  gums,  oils, 
alcohol^  dec.   When  thrown  upon  platinum  heat- 
ed to  whiteoeb,  it  does  not  detonate ;  but  fuh- 
linaes.    The  i\ir£u:e  of  the  platinum,  howerer,  is 
oxidated ;  for  acetous  acid  diffblves  part  of  it,  and 
when  the  pruiBat  of  Hme  is  poured  into  the  folu- 
tion,  the  Uquid  becomes  of  a  greentfh-white  co- 
lour. The  acklf  decompofe  it,  and  expel  the  oxy- 
puriatlc  acidin  a  ftate  of  focb  condenfation,  that. 
It  aas  inHantaneouflynpoirall  combuftibles  which 
idome  in  iti  wXy,  and  occafion  aftufiiihingly  rapid 
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aitel  brtniant  eombuAiont.  When  fnlpiimic  SM 
it  poured  upon  it,  a  detonation  takes  place,  a  red 
flanse  is  (?mitted,  and  a  ftrong  colour  of  oxy-n^u* 
riatic  acid  is  exhaled.  If  fulphuric  acid  be  pour-^ 
ed  opoo  a  mixture  of  this  fait  and  fulpbur,  char- 
coal or  the  metals^  or  oil  of  turpentine,  or  ilmoft 
any  combuftible,  a  very  brilliant  flame  is  emitted* 
When  this  fait  is  tritnrated  inatnortar  with  H 
Httle  cotton  doth,  fmall  repeated  explofions  are 
heard,  fimilar  to  the  crack  of  a  whip;  and  if  thit 
cotton  be  dry  and  warm,  it  fometimes  takes  fire* 
It  always  does  fo,  when,  after  the  trituration  hat 
been  continued  for  fome  time,  fulphuric  acid  in 
poured  upon  the  cotton.  When  nitric  acid  ie 
poured  upon  this  (alt,  the  oxy-mnriatic  acid  ia 
diiengaged,  but  without  any  detonation  or  flame* 
When  this  acid  is  poured  upon  a  mixture  of  oxyw 
muoat  of  potafs  and  phofphorus,  flakes  of  fiama  . 
ire  emitted  at  intervals  for  a  confiderable  time. 
The  theory  of  thefe  explofions  was  firft  pointed 
out  by  Bertbollet.  The  oxygen  of  the  oxy-muri* 
atic  acid  combines  with  the  combuftible,  and  at 
the  fame  time  lets  go  a  quantity  of  caloric ;  and 
trituration  or  percoffion  aAs  merely  by  bringing 
the  particles  which  combine  within  the  fphere  of 
each  others  attradion.  This  fait  was  employed 
in  Bleaching,  after  the  difcovery  of  the  whiten- 
ing property  of  oXy>mtn-iatic  acid :  but  othcs 
compounds  have  beeo  lately  fubftituted  in  ila 
place/* 

4* "  OxY-MUfti  ATof  9oDa,ha8not  hitherto  been 
examined.  From  the  experiments  of  Dolfiic  and 
Godolin,  we  learn,  that  it  may  be  formed  by  the 
fame  procefs  a^  oxy-muriat  of  potafs}  that  it  cryf- 
tallizes  in.  prifms;  that  it  detonates  ou  red  hot 
coals;,  and  that  it  precipitates  fulphate  of  iroa 
brown « 

$.**  Oxy-MORiAT  or  Steontian  wasfirftfonn- 
ed  by  Meflrs  Davy  and  Clayfield.  The  combU 
nation  only  fucceeds  when  osy-muriatic  gas  is 
pafled  through  a  faturated  boiling  folutio&of  ftnNDH 
tian  in  Water.  When  the  ftronlian  is  iatonited,  tho 
fokttion  has  a  ^uiky  orange  colour.  It  yields  cryf-' 
tals  with  diflrculty,  in  copfequence  of  the  great 
folubility  of  the  oxy-muriat.  By  great  evapora- 
tion and  cooling,  fitte  needle-form  cryftait  are  ob* 
tained.  Alcohol  diflblves  them  and  bums  with  a 
red  flame.  They  detonate  flightly  with  pbof- 
phorus  and  charcoal.  When  fulphuric  acid  ia 
poured  jnto  the  folution  of  this  fait  in  water,  a 
vivid  light  is  emitted,  and  a  great  increafe  of  tem- 
perature takes  place;  but  no  light  appears  when 
the  acid  is  poured  upon  the  dry  fait. 

(1.)  OXY-MURIATIC  Acid,  an  acid  coropo- 
fed  of  Muriatic  Acid  and  Oxygen.  «*  It  may  be 
be  procured,"  (iays  Dr  Tbomfon  Sjufi^Chem.  Vol.. 
II.  p.  6r— 75-)  **  by  the  foUowing  procefs.  Put  in- 
to  a  glafa  matrafs  a  mixture  of  3  partt  common 
fait,  and  one  part  of  the  black  oxide  of  manga«> 
nefe.  From  this  matrafs  a  bent  glafs  muft  pafs, 
either  into  water  previoufly  boiled  and  ftill  warmt 
or,  which  is  better,  into  a  mercurial  trough ;  and 
glafs  jars,  filled  with  water  or  mercury,  n^uft  be 
inverted  over  the  end  of  the  tube  to  receive  the 
produa.  When  the  apparatus  is  fully  preparod» 
two  parts  of  concentrated  fulphuric  acid,  CprevU 
ottfly  diluted  ^ith  rather  more  than  half  its  weight 
Qf  water,  elft  the  matrafs  cracks,)  are  to  be  poured 
Gg-gg     -^  ,     ia^<> 
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^Saiothe  tnatrars,  and  the  aperture  inftantly  HoM.   -when  tfxprfed  in  large  vdTelt  to  the  Mnpcntvr 
•A  violent  effervofcence  cnfuea,  and  a  great  quamtty    of  40^ ;  and  tharthen  it  exhibited  a  kind  of  cryt 


of  gas  liTues  from  the  tube.  This  gas  is  ix^ftni* 
'riatU  Acfd,  This  acid  was  difcovered  by  Scheele, 
in  1774,  d«ring  his  experiments  on  manganefe. 
He  gave  it  the  name  of  Dfphlof^ijfitaied  MurUtie 
jtcid,  from  the  fuppoHtlon  that  it  i^  nrvuriatic  acid 
deprived  of  its  phlogifton."  (See  Dephlogis- 
ViCATED.)  **  The  French  Chcmifli;,  after  its 
compofitioii  hhd  been  .afct-rtained,  called  it  oxy^ 
gertated  mvriatit  Jcid ;''  (See  AciD,  Oxygena- 
ted*} which  unwieldy  appellation  Kirwan  has 
happily  contradted  into  Oxy-mutjafU,  The  pro- 
perties of  this  acid  pointed  out  by  Scheele  were 
TO- peculiar,  that  it  immediately  attrnded  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  moft  diftinguiibedchemifts  haA'en- 
ed  with  emulation  to  enter  upon  a  field  which 
■^)romifed  fo  rich  a  harveft  of  difcoveries ;  Berg- 
men,  Pellet ier,  Berlhollet,  Hermftadt,  Morveaii, 
Fourcroy;  Scopoli,  Weftrum,  &c.  fuccefsfuUy 
'examined  its  properties,  and  afcertainod  its  action 
on  other  bodies.  The  true  theory  of  the  forma- 
t;rtioV)and  compofiiion  of  this  acid,  which  was 
firft  given  by  Berthollet,  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing fadks :  The  black  oxide  of  manganefe  is, 
during  the  prdcefs,  converted  Into  <(vhite  oxide. 


tal>izationj  The  fpediic  gravity  of  water,  fato- 
rated  witi%  this- gas  at  the  tcoftperature  of  43^  is 
r^03.  Water  impt«gnated  with  this  g«8  is  ufo- 
ally  named  Qxy-mmiatir  add.  It  has  a  pale  gr<-:m- 
ilh«ycl)otrco)our,  and  a  fuffbcating  odour  like 
the  gas ;  iM  tafte  is  not  acid  but  aftringcnt.  It  a 
prepared  by  catifing  the  gas  to  pafs  through  a  fwc- 
ceffion  of  Woirffe*f  bottles  nearly  filled  with  pure 
waten  Light  doconipofes  this  acid,  at  Bert  bo' let 
difcovered,  though  itvhas  no  a^on  00  the  gas. 
It  Tenders  vegetable  colours  <vibrlir,  and  not  red, 
as  other  acids  doc  and  Che  qolour  thus  dcftroyrd 
can  neither  be  reftored  by  acids  nor  sdkaltes.  k 
has  tbefame  eflt^s  on  yellow  wm.  If  the  quan- 
tity of  .'vegetable  colours  to  which  it  iff  applied 
be  rufficiemly  great,  it  is  found  reduced  to  the 
ft  ate  of  common  muriatic  acid*  Hence  it  it  ev»' 
dcijt,  thai  it  deftroys  thefe-  coloors  by  parttog 
mi\\i  its  oxygen.  This  property  has  reodeied  it 
a  .very  important  .irticle  in  4<leachimg.  Oxy- 
nuiriatic  acid. is  not  altered  by  ox^eo  gas,  ooi 
by  azatic  gas ;  but  aQ  the  other  fimple  corobufti- 
blen  are  capable  of  decomtxJro^  it.  Hydrogen 
pfodoces  no  alteration  in  this  acid  gas,  as  long  as 


and  muft  therefore  have  given  out  a  quantity  of    the  mixtuxv  cohtinties xrold  $  but  when  it  is  made 
iirv^ . :..£ :j     ^i^_,     *  •_    to  pafs  througHa  tcd-hot  jporceUio  tsibc,  »viole»t 

detonation  takes  place.  Wbea  tneltod  Mphur  n 
plunged  into  it,  inflammatioD  alfo  tftket  place, 
and  the  fulphur  is  converted  intofulphuric  acid; 
but  cold  ffflphur,  though  partly  acidified  by  this 
gas,  does  not  fake'fire  in  it.  ■  When  phofphoros 
is  plunged  into  this  gas,  it  immediately  takes 
fire,  burns  with  great  fplendor,  and  is  converted 
into  phofphoric  acid.  Sulphurated*  phofphora- 
ted,  and  carbonated  hydrOgeo  gas,  decompofe 
this  acid,  but  noae  of  themicxcept  phofphoratcd 
hydrogen,  produce  fpontancous  ioflammaioQ 
with  it.  Qxy-miiriatic  acid  oxidates  aD  the  metals 
without  h«at.  Several  of  them  eveo  take  fire 
as  foon  as  they  come  into  coutad  with  it.  AU 
that  is  necefiary  is  to  throw  a  quantity  jof  the  ine- 
ta)  reduced  to  a  fine  powder  into  a  vefiel  6iled 
with  the  gas.  The  inflammation  takes  place  im- 
roediately ;  the  metal  is  oxidated,  white  the  acid, 
dccompofed  and  reduced  to  common  muriatic 


oxygen.  When  oxy-muriatic  acid,  diflblved  in 
water,  is  prefented  to  the  light  ina  veffel  half 
empty,  oxygen  gas  is  difcng-iged  and  floats  abov*, 
and  the  acid  is  converted  into  common  miirtatic 
acid;  confequently  oxy-muriatic  acid,  is  com- 
pofed  of  muriatic  acid  and  oxygen. 

(a.)  Oxy-muriatic  acid,  PaoPBitTigs  Anb 
PHENOMENA  OF  THE.    *«  Oxy-muHntic  acid  gds 

'18  of  ayellowiih  green  colour.  Itsodour  Is  intole- 
rably  acid  and  fuffocating.    It  cannot  be  brt^th- 

•cd  without  proving  fatal.  The  death  of  the  in- 
genious and  induftrious  PBLtETiBii',  whofe  che- 

♦  mioai  labours  have  been  fo  ufeful  to  the  world, 
was  oecafloned  by  his  attempting  to  refpire  it. 
A  confumption  was  the  confequcnce'  of  this  at- 
tempt, which  foon  proved  fatal.    When  altnof- 

•  pherie  air  eontaining  a  mixture  of  it  Is  breathed,  it 
^eccaflons  a  violent  and  almoft  convoKive  cough, 
-  attended   with  much  pain   in   the  cheft.    This 

cough  ufually  continues  to  return  at  intervals  for 


a  dayor  two,  and  is  accofppanied  with  a  copious    acid,  combines  withtlie  oxide,  and  forms  a  ma- 


expedt (Nation.  It  is  more  capable  of  fupporting 
combuftion  than  common  air.  When  a  burning 
taper  is-plunged  into  it,  the  flame  is  diminiftied 
and  acquires  a  very  red  colour ;  a  great  quantity 
of  fmoke  is  emitted,  and  the  taper'  confumes 
much  more  rapidly  than  in  common  air.  The  /a- 
cility  with  which  bodies  take  fire  in  this  gas  is 

•  owing  to  the  eafe  with  which  it  parta  with  Its  oxy- 
gen.  This  gas  is  neither  altered  by  expofure  to 
light  tior  to  caloric.    It  paflTes  unaltered  through 

'  red-hot  porcelain  tubes.  It  does  not  unite  readi- 
ly  with  water.    Scheele  found,  that  after  ftanding 

'  t%  hours  over  water  ftbs  of  the  gas  were  abforb- 
ed ;  the  remainder  was  common  air.  Berthollet 
furrounded  feveral  bottles  containing  it  with  ice : 
as  foon  as  the  water  in  thcfe  bottles  was  faturatcd. 


riat.  AHenic  bums  in  oxy*munatic  acid  gas 
with  a  blue  and  green  flame;  bifoiuth  with  a  live- 
ly bluifli  flame;  nickel,  with  a  white  flame  bor- 
dering on  yellow ;  cobalt,  with  a  wHie  flame, 
approaching  to  blue';  zinc,  with  a  lively  white 
#ame ;  tin;  with  a  feeble  bluiflt  flame  ;  lead,  with 
afparkling  white  flame;  copper  and  iron,  with 
a  red  flame.  Several  meUilic  fulpburcts,  as  cis- 
nabar,  lealgar,-  iulphmret  of  antimony,  fake  fire 
when  in  powder  into  this  gas.  When  oxy-muria- 
tic acid  gas  and  ammottiacal  gas  are  mixed  to- 
gether, a  rapid  combuftion,  attended  with  a  white 
flame,  inftantly  takes  place ;  both  the  gaies  ate 
decompoied,  water  is  formed,  while  acotic  gas 
and  muriatic  acid  ^re  evolved.  The  fame  pheno- 
mena are  apparent,  though  io-  a  fmaller  degree, 
when  liquid  ammonia  is  poured  mto  the  acid  gas. 


the  gas  became  concrete,  and  funic  to  the  bottom  ..^ ^ 

of  the  veflelsj  but  the  fmal left  heat  made  it  rife  The  lame  dccompofition  Ufces  place  though  both 

in  bubbles,  and  endeavour  to  efcape  in  the  form  acid  and  alkali  be  ma  (iqvid  fta'te.    If  4-Ji^*°^ 

of  gasw    Weftrum  obfiervedi.  that  it  became  iblid  s^  glalis  tube  he  filled  wstfa  ooEy-miiriatic  acid,  2»^ 
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the  reiiu«ifng.5ih  w%h'>amtsonitt^  anJlYa' tiibe 
^  then  inverted  over  WateVy  xii<  efervtffceooeeo** 
lues,  ftnd  acotie  gas*  iaextvioated.  iThis  acid 
<:onibine8  with  fixed-  aik^iet^  earth's,  Und-fetbral 
metallto oxkle9« land' forms -with'ihea^ ialts^of  a 
-very  pecQlHtr'naturer  nxmed  ^xy'trnwuftu**-  "  (See 
OxT-MOftiATy'N^  t-^S*)  ^' A&theft  cbinbiaationB 
cannot  be  made  direAlv  w(th  iiqpid  oi^-mdViatic 
acid»  it  baa  beeo^lmpoittble  to  afcertam/the  affinU 
tiea  of  this  acid.  Ozy-muiiatic  acid  gns  reddens 
mtroua  gas  and  concerts  it  into  nitrous  acid»«<t It 
produces  no  efl%6t  *apoit  any  -of  tbc  acid&  hitherto 
^cfcribedt  except  the  avLPHVJtous  aad  ?iio'a^ 
PHOEOua,  which  it  converts.' into •  svLiViu; rig 
and  PHospHoafC."  Dr  Thomlbo  nsentiont  fome 
experiments  of  Mr  Lambay  to  prooore  oxj^asifri- 
at  of  iron;  but  vs -thefe  ezperirocnts,  whadlre- 
peated  by  Meflrs  Vanqoelin,  Guyton-Morveau, 
and  Bouhlon-Lagrange,  «with  every  po<Bbte  pre- 
caution, did  not  prodhcea  fibg-te  particle  of  thai 
OKy-DQuriat,  we  need  not  qo^te  them.  The  Do&i 
tor  concludes  with  remarking,  'that  **  Oxy-muri«* 
atic  acid  is  one  of  the  moll'important»  and  fprtu^ 
Ikately  one  of  tbeeafieft 'procured,' of  all  the  acidsi 
It  is  employed  with  great  advantage  in  B«.sA6Hii 
f  MGy  and  in  a  great  variety  of  chemical  procelfesi'^ 

(3.)Oxy<>MUaiATlcilciD,U8E  OFylN  Bi.SACIi4 

tNG.  This  acid  ie  the  principal  agent  in  the  new 
procefa  of  bleaching.  (See  Bleakthinc,  Fart 
II.)  B«t  till -very  lBte]y)|  perhaps  with  many  ftill, 
the  bleachers- were  in  the  pradtice  of  adding  fome 
alkali  to  the  acidi  notwithftanding  the  ftrong  oB- 
jei^iona  which  M.  Berthollet  made  to  that  addi- 
tioHy  and  notwithftanding  the  proofs  urged  by.  Mi 
Hupp,  that  it  increafes  the  expenfe  of  bleaching 
about  40  per  cent.  The  chief  reafon  for  perH fthig 
in  a  pra^ice  to  which  fuch  obje^ioaa  were  urged 
was,  that  the  addition  of  the  alkali  deprives  the 
liquor  of  Its  fuflfocating  efibftft,'  v^ithout  deftroyJng 
its  bleaching  powers.    Mr  Kopp^  however,,  has 
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fhafts  are  tbaed  b^  a 'moveable' hand letB*:  .Qva<A 
rooveabld  pulley*  round  which  pafles.tbei^ordLii* 
This  cord,  which  is  faftctaedion.the.  oppoOte  6de 
0^  the  lid  (fee/^.  «.>  and  paiTes.  over  .ibeJmatt 
puBley  S,-  produdes  fridiou.by  means  of  ihe.weighil 
TJI  By  the  fpigot  and  faulfet  V,  the, liquor: ia 
let  off  when  exhaulbed.  The  'dimei^iona>t>f  thif 
ap^^anratus  are  calculated  for  Ifae  purpoleofbkhch^ 
ing  tiBselve.or.  fifteen  pieces a£ four  fobrth  caIicofls« 
Or  any  other  ftuiTs  of  equal  breidth.atdlubilaook'I 
When  the  goods  are  ready  for  bleacbiug^.dietaaKif 
Lis  placed  oo^a  ftame'in  an  horizonul^pdlkatj)!) 
aodoM  of  the  pieces  14  being  foftened  to^Xhe  /iBM 
vas  M'by  means  of  wboden  ikewers,  inah^^mana 
nerrepreiented  ifv/^.  x.  it  is  roUediiipOBthe  axitf 
by'tui^ing  it  with  the  handle  P. ..  T^s^opei^atioit 
misft.be p^fonn^d by  two  pe'rfons;  tbehhe^tuns* 
iiig.  thk>  axb  and  the  other  directing  tbd  pitie^ 
which  muft  be  rulled  on  Very  tight  andv'^ry  eveih 
Whon  the  Brd  piece  is  on  the  axis*,  the  next  piece 
islsfteiied  to  tlie  end! of  It  by  ike^er'^'And  wound 
oAiihthe  fame  manner  as  the  firft.  .This  fasne.me- 
thbd  is  purfued  till  all  the  piecea  are  wound  iip* 
dtt  the>axi8.  The  end  of  the  lalk  piece  iis  then 
faileoed.  to  the  canvas  of  the  axialClBoth  xU4 
are  afterwards  placM  idto.the  ciftecnK^wiihlktt^ 
ends  jn' the. fockets  FF«  and  the  lid  is,|ait  ontbd 
ciiilecn  by  pafling  the  axib  through  the  xube»  HH« 
Th^  handle  P  is  put  upon  .the  empty  axi^.and 
thapuUy  Q  upon  the. axis  oo.ji^hlch  the.  clQ(b.4* 
railed,  a^d  the  cord.  JR,  «? it,h  the  weight  T^M 
put  round  it  and  over  the  pally  S.  X^e  ttfcol 
the  frtaion,  produced  by  this  weight,  is  tp:m^e 
the  cloth  wind  tight  upon  the  other  axis.  But  as 
the  effedl  of  the  weight  wiil  mcreafe  as  one  cylinder 
Increafes  and  the  other.  leflVtft,'  Mr  Riipp.vQcmn- 
mendstbat^  or 4  weights  he  (ufpended  99  tbecord^ 
which  may  be  taken  off  gradually  as  the  perfoii 
who  works  the  maehtne  may  find  it  convenient* 
As  the  weights  hang  4n,  •open  bo^ksi  jvhicb  ^re 


contrived  the  following  apparatus,  in  which  ma^  '  fattened  to  the  cord,  it  will  be  little  or  no  troubkr 


be  fafely  oft-d  the  pure  oxy-muriatic  acid  fimply 
diifolved  in  waters  which  is  at  once  its  cheapeft 
and  heft  vehide.  Ttg.  u  PUU  CCLXV.is  a&c- 
tioa  of  the  apparatus. '  It  tonfifta  of  an  obiong 
deal  ciiUrn  ABCD,  made  watertight^  A  rib  ££ 
of  afli  or  beech  wood  is  firmly  fixed  to  the  middle 
of  the  bottom  CD,  being  moi  tifed  into  the  ends 
uf  theciftern.  Thisrib  is  provided  with  holes  at  FF; 
in  which  two  perpendicular  axes  are  to  t4im.  The 
lid  AB  has  a  rim  <$(#,  which  finhs  and  fits  into 
the  ciftern.  Two  lubes  HH  are  fiked  into  the  Ud^ 
their  centres  being  perpendicularly  over  the  cen« 
tres  of  the  fockets  FF<wheti  the  lid  is  upoo«tbe  cif« 
tern.  At  I,  is  a  tdbe  by  which  the  liquor  ib  in^ 
troduced  into  the  appariittfl.  ')As  itis^neceffary 
that  the  fpace  within  the  rim  ^^tbe  air-tight,  its 
joints  to  the  lid,  and  the  joints  of  the  tubes,  muft 
be  very  clo(e|  and,  if  neceffary,  fecui«d  with 
pitch.  Two  perpendicular  axes  KL,  made  of  afti 
or  beech  wood,  pafs  through  the  tabes  HH,  and 
reft  in  the  focKets  FF.  A  piece  of  ftrong  canvas 
M  is  fewed  very  tight  round  the  axis  K,  one  end 
or  it  prqjeding  from  the  axis.  The  other  axis  is 
provided  with  a  fimilar  piece  of  ciinvas.  N  N  are 
pieces  of  cloth  rolled  upon  the  axis  L.  Two 
plfftn  puUeys  OO  are  fixed  to  the  axis,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  cJoth  from  flipiHiig  down.    The 


to  put  them  on  and  remove  them.  Things  being 
thus  difpoTed,  the  bleaching  liquor  is  to  be  tranf 
fetred  irom  the  vcffels  hi  which  it  has  been  pre- 
pared Into  the  apparatus,  by  a  moveable  tube  pars- 
ing through,  the  tube  I,  and  defcending  to  ih^ 
beitom  jof  the  ciftem.  This  tube  being  oonoeded 
with- the  veflela,  by  means  of  leaden  or  wooaea 
pipes  provided  with  cocks,  hardly  any  vapours 
^wiil  efcape  in  the  ti^nbfer.  When  the  apparatus 
IS  fiiled  up  to  line  A^tfy  the  moveable  tube  is  to 
bejwitbdrawnf  and  the, tube  I  doled.  As  the  li- 
quor fifes  above  the  edge  of  the  rim  Gt  aiid  a« 
bOkve  the  tubes *HU,  it  is  evident  that  no  evapo- 
ration can  take  place,'  except  where  the  rim 
ddes  not  apply  clofely  to  the  fides  of  the  box ; 
which  will,  however,  form  a  very  trifling  furface 
if  the  carpenter's  work  be  decently  done.  J^e 
Cloth  ia  now  to  be  wound  from  the  axis  L  upon 
the  axil  K,  by  turning  tbis^  and  when  this  is 
accompliflied,  the  handle  P  and  pully  Q  are  to 
be  changed,  and  the  cloth  is  to  be  wound  back 
upon  the  axis  L.  This  operation  is,  ot  courfe* 
to  be  repeated  as  often  as  neceffary.  It  is  plain^ 
that  by  this  procefsof  winding  the  cloth  from  on^ 
axis  upon  the  other,  every  part  of  it  is  txpoled^ 
in  the  moft  complete  manner,  to  the  adlion  of  the 
liquor  in  which  it  is  immerfed.  It  will  be  n^ce^ 
Gggga  iajj 
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iby  totitnik  iiifirft»  vary  hnfkJjf  not  only  be*  %  OYE&fo^^ ibMr/^feFfCQclwl  IirO^Mt*. 

«iufe  ttie  liqnor  is  then  the  ftron^A,  but  aub.be<^  du^ton  to  anf  »pK>clwnaticw,  oflr  adfertlfienm 

caafe  it  reaukes  a  iHunber  of  reTolutioni^  whca  given  by.  the . public^ oridCr  both  io  England  aod 

the  aait  is  bare,  to  taore  a  certain  length  of  dotit  Scotiaad.  ^llii  thfice^rfipeatod*- 


in  a  given  time,  though  this  may  beperforfned%y 
jE  fingle  rerokitron  when  the  axis  is  fiUtd. .  £ju 
pcrienee  mnft  teach  hom  long  the  goods  are  to  be 
worked ;  nor  can  any  rule  be  given  refpeding  the 
4oantity  and  ftrength  of  the  ilqoor*.  in  oodcr  to 
oteich  a  eeitain  number  of  pieces..  An  intelligent 
workman  will  iboo  attain  a  fuffident  Jinowledge 
of  tiiefe  .points.  It  is  hardly  neceifary  'to  obfecve; 
that*  if  tfao  liquor  ihould  rtiain.any  ftrength  after 
slet  of  pieces  are  bleached  with  it,  it  inayjigain 
ha  employed  for  another  fet.  <  With  a  few  altera^ 
tions,  this  apparatus  might  be  made  appKcabie 
to  the  bleaching  of  yarn.  Jf»  for  mftanoe,  the 
Mlley  O  were  removed  iirom  the  end  of  tbc  axis 
Kt  and  fixied  immediately  under  the  tnbe  H:-^if 
it 'Were  perforated  in  all  diredtions,  and  tapes  or 
ftrtngs  paired  through  the  •  holes,  flcaina  of  yarn 
xnight  hH  tied  to  thefe  tapes  underneath  the  puUey^ 
{6  as  to  hang  down  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  The  apparatus  being  afterwards  filled  witb 
llleacbing.  liquor,  and  the  axis  turned,  the  motion 
would  caiaie  every  thread  to  be  aAed  upon  by  thn 
Jiquor.  ^Several  ax^s  Alight  thus  be  tuniodr<in  the 
ianae  bOkt  and  being  conneded  with  each  ot¥isv 
f>y  pulleys,  they  might  all  be  worked  by  onfe  pecp 
fen  tkt  the  fame  time;  and. as  ail  would  tum^  thfe 
lime  iVay  and  with  the  iame  ipeed,  the  iuiios 
(COtttd  not  poflibly  entangle  each  other.  ■ 
>  OXYREGMf A,  in  medicine,  {burnefs  of.  the 
ftomach,  occaHoning  ^add  t>elchcs.  See  Ruct^a* 
*io'ii  and  Eavct^aTioit. 

•  CKXYRRHODINE.  *./.  [o^^/tfo.,  oi^v^,  and 
f«/^v.]  A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  oil  of  rofesi  witb 
one  of  vinegar  pf  rofes.— The  fpirits,  tjpiafees,  and 
con!  things,  readily  compofe  ox^rhodinej,  Fi^en 

(i.)  OXYRRNCHUS,  in  ichliiyology,  a  fiih^ 
tk/t  trutaoeous  kind,  often  caught  in  the  Britiih  feas* 
and  carried  to  the  Dutch  markets  among  whitiqgSi 
It  is  much  of  the  figure  and  fize  of  trout,  but  a 
Kttle  flatter,  and  covered  with  large  white  feales. 
'  (a.)  OxTaYNCHVS»<  in  ancient  geogri^hiyi  ^ 
town  of  Egypt,  on  the-  Nile.    Strabo. 

OXYTOCHA,  in  midwifery,  [from  c|or,.rharp« 
and  Ttwrof  to  bring  forth],  medicines  given  to 
promote  deliveryi 

OYAPOCK,  a  Hver  of  S.  America,  in  <?i»aoa> 
Which  runs  into  the  Atlamicf  near  Cape  Orange. 
-  (i.)  OYE,  a  town  of  f  ranee,  in  the  depw.o^the 
Straits  of  Calais,  feated  dn  the  Oye,  (N°  s.).  five 
miles  W.  of  Gravelines,  and  feven  £N£.  of  Calais* 
It  formerly  bejongcd  to  the  Engliih.  'i 

J   (».)  OvB,  a  river  of  France,  running  into  the 
^a,  near  the  above  town. 

•  ('3.)  Or  E,  NoRT4f , )  two  iflands  of  Denmark  in 
(4.)  Oyb,  South,  \  the  North  8ea,  two  and 

t}jree  mites  N.  of  Nprdftrand. 

(<.)  >  OYER.  «./  [(jf^r,  old  Fr.  to  henn]  A 
court  of  oyer  and  t^rmrner  is  a  judicature  where 
cauCes  aie^l-«eard  and  determined. 

(1.)  OvER>  in  law-books,  ffums  to  have  been 
aficifivtiy  ufed  for  what  is  now  called  ojpfit*  Sec 
AsstsE/  ^ 

•  (3.^  OYER,  in  geography,  a  town  of  Norway, 
%l  iftiles  N*  of  ChrlAiinit. 


Eaines^  black*  gsey,  gr^eib  4Pd  wlute^ 

Attebd  youft  offio6  afid<your  qyalitf^ 

Crieribobgobiin  /nute  the  £«np  O  fxa-       ^^^ 
Q-ffui  if  any  >^9^^  eyet 
.  This  rowing  wanton  teildelqry}. 

Lcfctbe  finder  furely  know  > 
..  Mine  Js  the  wag.  i^nfic^^ 

^^OYL£THQL£.  «./  [It  ni9r  be  written 
^yk^  lr<Ma  oaUaki  Pr.  Uut^/ei  fefOM  better.]— 

.    Diiinguifli'd  floOier deck  the  givat. 

As  each,  excels  w  bkth  oieftate^ 

Wuk9§kil»l»  ar<)  moi^vand  anppi^* 
- ;  The .  king's'  owo  body  was  a  ^ap#^*       /^rior. 

.  OYN£,a  parifli  pf  Soe|a«n4,  in  Aberdeenihire^ 
la  the;diftri4  oBGanockk  comoypaly  prononnced 
JBnr.  its  form  4s  iivegujar,  ai»d  iu  length  and 
breadth  vary  from  a  ^04  miles.  It  is  bounded  by 
the  Dry  and  Shovock  on<  the  N.;  and  KB.  by  the 
Oady  on  the£«anflby  theDononthcS.  The  air 
is  pure  and  healthy;  tjte  foil  rich  aad very  fertiiti 
aRdhuihandry  in  a.  Aatc^of  ixnprqv^mentr  The 
Karveft  is.  coounonly.  earlier  than  in  any  of  the 
BBrghbotirkig  .diftri^<  Tbeve  lare  confideiabie 
plantalions  of  fruit  and  for«lhtoees  on  the  eftatei 
of  WfefthaiW  Tilly  four,  ana  Pittodry,  which  makes 
them  pteafant  Cummer  cetf eats.  .Th^  populatina, 
in  1793,  'w^  ^3®'  ^^'  decrea£?  10,  fince  175^. 
Tke  number  of  (beep  was  1000,;  of  horfes  ijo; 
and  black  cattle.  600*  There  are  two  ancint 
DAjidical  temples. 

OYON,  a  town  of  Spaiib  ia  AUva* 

OYONGWONGEYK,  a  tov^n  of  the  United 
States,  on  Lak^.  Ontaria;.  4  miles  £•  of  Fort  Nia- 
gara. 

\  OYONNAX«.a  tpffn:o/  Frapce,  in  the  dep.  oC 
Ain,  i\  milei  N.  of  N90tu9,  and  is  SSW.  of  St 
<?lande.  •  . 

:  OYSSEL,  a  town  ofF^iance^i^  thf?  49paitneiit 
of  the  Lower  Seine;  7  miles  S.^of  RpQiQn^  . 

( I. )  *  OYSTER.  %/  [flrf^.  Bl*«<* ;  b^tFt^ 
French.}    A  bivalve  te^ceout  filh. — 
I  will  net  thee  a  penny — .. 

-^Why  then  the  workTs  mine  9gjkr^  which  I 
with  fword  will  open.  ^tak. 

•-^Rich  honefty  dvreUst  like  your  mifier*  Sir,  in 
a  poor  houfe ;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foiil  ^^. 
Skak, — Another  mafs  faeM  .akind  of  ^gfitr  thell, 
and  other  bivalves^  IPfMiitwyd* — There  may  be 
many  rank^  of  beings  in  Ihe  invifible  worki  as  fa* 
perior  to  us,  as  we  see  fupeiior  to  ail  the  ranks  of 
beings  in  this  aifijble; world;  though  wedefcend 
below  the  c^er  to  the.  leaft  animated  ato^  dif> 
covered  by  micrcjibt^flu  WaiU^-r* 
Where  ti^fier  tubs  in  rows 

Are  rangM  befide  the  pofts,  therif  ftny  thy  hafte. 

Gay. 

(a.)  OYSTssy  in  Zook)iy«    See  Ostrea,  and 

PfiCTEH. 

(3.)  Oysters,  FianaaY  of.  See  FuHEav, 
^  13;  and  Osr»EA. 

(4  )  OYSTsaa.  FossiLE.   The  \a^/^  bed  that 

is  known  of  foitile.  oyfters  is  that  near  Reading  in 

fierkfliire.    Theyare  ei^tirely  ibaped,  and  hzve 

tfa6  ianftf  fubftance  vith  the  recent  oyftcr-flKlUs 

^  aiid 
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ta4f|el^tiiC9,tk«  i?Wefl>iftoriea  tHi»  Wip|io»tbe.  wtk  « cavmof  tiM  bmict  of  the  mk^ 
place  give  an  ^qqoM^t  of  (^eio,  we  muft  luppofe. 
tl^f  hjm,M^t^m,fQr  ;i  low  Ji«n#^   They  t^t- 
Mfi4  QKor  mkw^^  6^ ^re& of  gxQund. 
.  QviT^li  04X9.  ^i  ^»  ^«vi  twvnAip.  of  New. 
Torkf  ^  Q|k^«fi;4  «ottlUy^  L099  l^<i*    'I't^  ^^ 

621  were  eIe<5lors,  and.33.1.  (I|i|e8.. 

Or  sj  Rn-H  A  Y^  N^  ,a  fc*-  porjt  of  ii^Und,  iq  Cork. 

(»-i  Clx=Ai5^|^  JfiA/WW»  ^4(4ndrQf-li«?la94  on 
the  W-  c<^  of  S^ga^iot,  4  iai;e«,.W{!JW..<rf. 
SJigo,      ^      '  ■    .  - 

ieiU,  ne^r  tbe  SJ^^^^il^.  io^,  a  bay  or  ha^biour  to 
wkkh  it  glv^amo^.  .t^  79*  ^^  W.    L^U  4fif 

if-  N.   ,    .  ,_  . : 

OTST£^:.l!^>vj|Rf  A  ^*'H<  f'»W  of  Jdcw  Zealandi 
abounding  with  oyfterpf  wt)i<;h  thp^  into  the  ^. 
had  of  Wp-cwpjL :^;  in.lC^;  i^o  4*'  fU"  S.  Sre 
Cook,  N*  liL  J  8. 

Oyst&r  SH£)^f.^|ifCta,n  .^UcaU  fvr  more  power- 
ful  .tJ^n  i^  ge^qfaUy  flowed,  apd  in  al)  prob«biUty 
mvcJpi  bf i^9j^  fPJN^irinei  iban  owqy  Pt  the  mo>;e, 
ca^ly.af|d  p9Pii{9Hf  a^^lja pf  tbie  Aira&eUfs.  Tke. 
proof  of  alkah's  is  in  their  folutjon.l^y  a^id  (pisi^f. 
apd  Mn.il^b^iuK  %i><^  .^ajt*  th^y  diffoked  ^r 
eafier  ib  acif*  of  ii^re  ^0  fis^arulU  thaa  eit^cr. 
pearUoir  ^orMj^'qc  indeed  tfian  iiqy.of  t|ie  reft. 
This  kvcuAippole#  (p  4)e  9wi|^  to  tbf:ur  contain* 
ing  in  Xhf^  body  of  the  (hell  a.larg^  porXicMm.of  • 
iai  falfttSy  which^.is.  eafUy  <pcf ceived /iipoh,  the 
tongue,  and  WWh  keeps  the  whole  fnbftaQce 
of  the  {hell  in  a  fort  of  ha!f  difTolved  dat/e. .  Thefe 
ibeUa  produce  v^  lenfible  effej^U  OQ  ^^  fto- 
macby  wtien  it'is  injured  by  acid  humojurs;  and- 
Mr  Homberg.thjnkt).  that  this  eaQnefs  of  fol}!* 
tioQ  i»  a  great  arpupeot  iFor  tbeir  goode^e^Sy 
4ad  that  the  quantity -of.  fal  falfus  which  it  con- 
taiosy  cootribu^ea  npi. a  Jtiitle  towarJ^  it*  fpr/ 
we  are  n«t  to.- look  Mponith^t  as  a  talt  merclj^. 
but  aaa  (alt  of  ..a  pyeculiar  natii|T>^  formed  of  fea 
iaH  by  tli^  qrg^il  of  the  animal,  ai^  the  feveral, 
fermentationt.  it  undergoes  in. fbe  body  of  it, 
in  th^  iunp  0»nner  aa  the  nitrous  and  ot|ier 
ialta  of  thi;  earth. ceafe  to  be  nitrous,  &c.  wh^n- 
«ecr  thciy  become  blencjei  with  the  juice^  pf .. 
plaotSi  ai^d  form  with  them  a  hjt  peculiar  to 
that  pUntj  which  ,ii>  evidently  the  cafe  aa  far  aa, 
vefl^a  tl^is  i^It>  it  being  plainly  of  a  more  pen^. 
tratiftg  tafte,.  aofd,  of  a  dinerent  fmell,  from  the, 
lalt  ids  by  the  fearwater  "between  the  feveral  ex* 
tema}  fcaiea  pr>fkk^.of  th^  ihelJ.  laftead  of  pre. 
P^nfig  oyfter-ftelljs  for  medical  uie  by  calcination, 
Mr,  Homberg  lecommeod^.ttieiii  to  be  powdered 
in  a  mort^. 

•  OraTBR^fii^CHi  >  fu/'   i^i/f^r  and  wauh^ 

*  OYSTERWOMAN.xor  wofff^^2  -^  woman 
who^  h9^^  h,t%  felloyftera.  Proverbially,  a 
low  woman. — 

Off  goes  his  k<»i^net  to  ai\  oj^er^eneh.   ShaA. 

T^  ay/er<womcn  lock'd  their  filb  m^ 

And  tj^dg'd  away  to  cry  no1>Uhop.  Hudibra^^ 

( I.)  *  OlMpih*  nj.  \f^\iM%^  ft;om  ^^a ;  ms^^, 

¥r.]    An^  ulcer  in  tbp  Infid^  of,  the  ooAriia  tiiat 

gives  ^  ill  Qench^    Qyia^. 

{%.)  OzANA  is  a  maligaaiit  jilqAr  of  the  nofe, 
^iftmgil^bvi  by  its  fstor,  and  often  accompanied 


OKKY,  iiPliuf. 

OZAMAi  a  rinepof  Hifi>aiuola,  whiohr  \^m^ 
vigable  for  ^  miles,  above  Ita  mouth^;'!!  in^feoMi 
places  ^4  fqet  deepK.and  mna  into-the  lea  balow  * 
St  Domingo  j  ia  loi|.  ^a«  35.  W»  of.  ^ana. '  Lat« 

x8. ig/N.*  .  •  ?      ..;;., 

^ZiAN^M.  Jamca,  an  Qrolaent  Brench  wttkt* 
m^iciany  born  at  Boligneiis  in  Breffe,  in  164^ 
of  a  wes^Ithy  fanaily.    His  ^her  defig^ed  bim  for 
the  chufch ;  bui  his  mathematical  g^ua* (bowed 
itfelfYo  e^rly,  that  be  madiethfit  ftudy  bis  paoM* 
fion.    Qe  taught  that  iciew^^  at; Lyons.    In  ifo^ 
hi)  waf  admitted  into  the'Ko^fl  Aca^tmy  of  Stci*> 
exjc«4v  and  died  of  an  apoplqun;iB«i:(«7rr  ^i»  wai^ 
o<*^ld  aiyl  (krene  tetMier,;Ot  nng^  gebero* 
Gityt;a?4'pf  a  ohQcivul  diipp^timu*  uia  worka  alA^* 
very  n^iTfei^il^H  ai|d  hav^vmet  witk.aBp9Ql>atioiK 
The  principal  hM»,  |.  Pra%4^  geometry,  aamo» 
%,  A-maUiem^t^l  di^ionjMV^  <>  A-CQili^^  ma- 
them^ks,  5  «o)s*  3^K^  4^,jyi|it,hema^iqd  a«4  Pbi^ 
lo(^ic;|)  i^re^tidaa*  •the-^fii))  o^nplft^^ediUoq 
of  whieh  ia  \)^  of  i^^^^^''^  V^    5p  Aa,/ 
e?(y  q|ct||9d  o^;ftiiWXii»i  »*.pWW^fkm«ntf  oS. 
alg^ra,  9,  wo^k  osmc^  qop^^^d^  byi  M»  Mbr* 
nitf . .  .^h  W(WBtM  gpdprai^al  fpf»fpeai?e,  fe.; 

OZ AR»  a  town^  of  ¥v^$  io  Sas^ftaa. 

Oj(AS^'ar  toY^io^^J^aan^  i^.tli&dep^pf  th».. 
Cq,.  ^4  «wd«vaQC  .Fpnppaiity  .of , Piedmont ;  5 
mHes  W'.  o|  Carmigfiola,  aiul  i  o  $.  of  Turin.      ;  - 

Q^l^li^  johB^  .^  Qqp^  tranflatoi^sof  «iaafi< 
worka.from  diifsrent  ianguagea,  was  edfipated  19 
Chrift'a  Hofpit^l,.  ancf  politrSisd  a  competent  for- 
tune^  sM^ri9g[(f^.plaQei^  in  the  city  df  J^ondoiw 

He  died  ini  ^.74J^.  ' 

OZEMAN,  a.town  of  Turkey,  in  Natolia. 

OZ£IlNiA>  twp  torts  of  Ruffia,  ia  Upha,  en 
the  Ural ;  the  qne  4q  nnte^  W-  ^  Qth«r  64  E-  of 
Orenburg. 

pZERIsrpV5K.QI,  a  cape  of  Hu(fia,  on  the  t. 

cor.rt  of  Kamtichatka,  ^r  rpil^  N£.  df  ljkin(koi. 

'  OZIAS,  ihe.r^n  of  ^icha,  of  the  tribe  of  Si- 

Tx^op,  opet  of  the  govt^rnora.of  Qetbulia,  when  it 

waa  Veiieged  by,  Holofernc^.   See  Holofsrnbs*. 

OZtlGiNAiJ^n.oarog,  or  village  of  Ruflia,  in 
KamtfchatKa,  on  the  Indtgirda,  Lou*  i6o*  S.  E.. 
Eerro.    l^^6^3Q»li.. 

OZIN0V$KO(,  i,  town  of  RuOia,  in  Perm. 

OZL£WC;i^THf  a  tpwn  of  JSngUnd*  in  Glou/^ 
cefter(hire,  about  i  a  miles  from  Gioucefter. 

(I.)  OZMA«ariverof  SviropeanTurkey,  which 
runs  into  ^ejps^^^be,  4r  miles  W.  of  Nicopoli, 

(a,)  ipsqjMA,  a  town  of  Tarkey,  on  the  above 
river,  a8  miles  S.  of-Nicopoli. 

02K>,;iO\Y^  a  town  of  PoIand.Jo  Volhynia. 

OZOL^Aii|>,cbuntry  in  the  £,  part  of  ^0- 
lia.  Trivia. tra^. of  country  1;^. at. the  N-  of  tbe 
bay  of  Cpripih,  and  extended  about  1%  ihilea. 

OZOL^,  or  )  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Ozo-. 

OZOf^i^.:  3LAA.  Their  name  was  derived 
from  9^t»9f  **  to  imell  bad,''  and  by  others  firom' 
•for,  "  a  branch  or  fprouL" 

OZUNICZB,  a  towA  of  Litbttaom.  iv  Wllna, 
30  miles  SB.  of  Bre(bw« 

OZWI£ZlN,  a  town  of  Poland^  on  the  Weit- 
chel ;  defended  on  one  fide  by  a  great  morafst  and 
on  the  other  by  a  caftle,  with  wooden  watls^  34  nu 
W.  of  Cracow,  Lon.  19. 10.  £.  Lat.  50. 10.  N. 
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(z:>*'^  !%P^  labial'  confrafttiti ''h^hiaed  hj  s 
*  .  fligl\t  comprefSon  of  the  anterior  part  • 
ofthfe?  %«;;  *>s/ W/,  ^ft.  It  18  t:6ofoiiikled  by 
tfie'Oermia  ffod  WeHh  with  ^  /  it  has  an  iinifonn 
fotknd^  H  fs  ^^etimes  imite  before/;  wtyotcompu 
receipt;  but  tiie  miite'>  is  ifi  modem  orthography 
commonly  omitted.         v 

(•.)Pi«tifed^,;x.  as  a  letter;  »;  as  an  abbrevhu 
tkFD ;  3.  it  was  anciently  ufed  as  a  numeral.  I«  As^ 
a jLEf  tbr;  P  irthe  ijrtb  of  the  alphabet,  and  the 


brides,  lt*nleflirbn  Barray ;  about  if  Bi]«  loogr 
and  I  broad ;  inhabited  by  3  familiet. 

PABBA,  an  ifland  of  Scotland,  two  miles  from 
that  of  Sky,  about  a  mile  long,  and  three  qaarters 
dt  a  tniie  broad.  It  has  relics  of  an  ancient  chapel, 
lexhityits  figns  of  rroo  ore^  and  has  rockrof  lime^ 
ftone*  of  the  oatnre  of  marble,  wttb  beautiliil  pe» 
trefadions  of  fifli  and  Shells. 

PABBATf  an, ifland  of  Scotfabd  in  invcraeft- 
(hire,  included  in  the  parifli  of  Harris.  (See 
lirth^dnffM^iit.  'The  found  is  formed  by  expref*^.  Harris,  ^"^  a.)  It  has  a  conical  app^annce,  and 
&ng  the  btieath'  fipmewhat  more  fuddenly  (faitn  in  rifes  to  a  peak  confiderably  higher  than  the  adja- 
formingthe^  fonird,  of  hj  in  other  re^dls  thefe;  cent  iQ.es.  It  is  nearly  circular,  and  its  diameter  is 
twofoandsarrpMty  much  alike.  When  j^  ftands '  about  similes.  It  \i  veiy  fertile  except  on  the 
befor^^  or  j^  iti^- found  is  loft;  as  in  the  words M9W.  where  it  is  expofed  to  the  fpray  from  the 
ffahniy  ffyehphgyiftolenuue^  ptifath  &.C.  When '  Atlantic,  and  of  con&queace  iebr^^  with  land; 
placed  beft)ref4,  they  both  together  have  the  found '  but  on  the  SW.  it  is  Sheltered  by  Bernxxa  y.  It 
of/;  in'thfbHcfhpf^ffbu^eikc  P  and  i^are  fo  like .  Is  nlne.miles  in  circuihference.  Lon.  4.  7.  W.  of 
each  others  that  in  ancient  infcriptions,  and  old'  Edinburgh.    Lat.57.^5.N. 


giofrane»,'^thefe*two  letters  have  often  been  con- 
founded; ^-SeTeral  nations  ftill  pronounce  one  for 
the  othei',^tne  Welch  and  Oermans  particularly, 
who  (kyt'f^m  tHtMi^fot  honum  MinUmi  Among ' 
the  I^tiMi^'as  .often  lis  an  x  followed,  the^  yras 
changed  intoW,  Mftti6oiJirh/i,  'St  Jerome  ob- 
ferves,  oiiDamd;  that  the  nebrews^ba^tiop; 
but  that  the;^'i^'fet<Ved  th^m  tnftead  tHere of  f  Md- 
ing'tM  tbei^eis  bcrt  one  word  in  the  whole  bflile 
read'with  a  l».*vi^.  Afadno.  *H.  As  an  ktwktvvK^ 
TioN,  'P  ftinds  for  PubHuSf  P9ndot  Arc..  't^«  A. 
DIG.*for  PatHiia  Dignhtu  :  P.  C  for  Patirr  Con- 
feripH;  P.  F.  for  Publii  FUhuj  P.  P.  for  PropoJ- 
torn 9  or  Pr&pofitum  pnblice  s  P.  R.-  for  Popuhts  Ro- 
fnontu;  ?.  «.  S.  for  Prat9ri^]fententia  i^i  R.  S'.  P. 
for  Prajes  pro^ncue.  P.  M.  among  aftronpmers,* 
is  frequently  ufed  for  poji  meruTum^  or  afternoon  ; 
and  (ometimes  for  poft  majte^' after  the  mornings 
i.  e.  after  midnighu  On  the  French  coins,  P  de- 
notes thofetbat  were  (truck  at  Dijon.  In  the  Italian 
mufic,  P  ftaiids  for  piano^  oxfoftly  ;  and  P.  P.  P. 
for  pianijffhTto,  'Or  •veryfoftly.  Among  phyficiana, 
P  ftands  for  pnglU  or  the  8th  part  of  an  handful ; 
P.-jE.  paHes  itqualcj,  or  equal  parts  of  the  ingre- 
dients;'P.  P.  Hgnifies  pulvh  patrum,  or  Jefuit*8 
b.«rk  in  powder ;  and  pptrpreparattiSf  Or  prepared, 
III.  As  a  NUMERAL,  P  was  ufed  among  the 
ancients  to  lignify  the  fame  with  the  G,  viz.  100; 
though  Baronius  thinks  it  rather '^ood  ^or  feven. 
W^hen  a  dafh  was  added  a-top  of  f»,  it  flood  for 
400,000.    The  Greek  »  Signified  80.  *• 

-  (i,  a.)  PA,  two  towns  of  Of  China  t>f'tftefecond 
rank:  i.  In  Pe-tche-li;  50  miles  S.' of  Pekfng:  a. 
In  Se-tchuen,  695  miles  S.  of  PAmg.  Xoi.  1*4. 
10.  E.  of  Ferro.    Lat.  31.  51.  N.*  '         \ 

(3.)  Pa,  a  town  of  Thibet,  450  rri.  B;  of  Xaffa. 

(4.)  Pa*  d^l  26ccd,  a  cape  of  Carriiola.'   ' 

PA  A,  a  town  of  the  ifle  oP  Cerafn,  in  th^  Eaft 
Indian  Oceaft,  and  capital  of  a  diftrid  fb  named, 
aboundrYig  in  fago.      '  »  • 

PAATOCK,  a  riVer  of  Scotland,  in-frtvemcfs- 
ftire,  which  runs  from  Loch-Paatock  into  Loch* 
Laggen. 

.  PAAW,  Pet*r,  a  Dutch  phyflcf«nj  bom  at 
Amftendam,  in  1564.  He  became  trininent  at 
Leyden,  where  he  wrote  feveral  Lartiii  treatifes  on 
medicine,  and  died  in  17 16. 

PABAY,  an  ifland  of  Scotland,  onfe  of  the  He- 


PABlANIClB,  a  town  of  Potod,  10  Siradia; 
31  miles  £N£.  of  Siradia. 

PABNEIKIRCHEN,  a  town  of  Auftrim. 

PABOOK,  an  ifland  of  Africa,  in  the  Gambia ; 
9  miles  long,  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Yaou 

*  PABULAR,  adj.  IpaMumt  Lat.}  AflTording 
aliment  or  provender. 

*  PABULATION.  it./  [paiuhifrh  lot.)  The 
aft  of  feeding  or  procuring  provendef .   - 

* PABULO0S. adj. [toMum, Lat.]  Alimental; 
affording  aliment.— We  doubt  the  air  is  xYkcpab^dous 
fupnly  of  fire,  mucH  lefs  that  flame  is  properly  air 
kindled.  Jiro<um*j  Ftdgar  Errots, 

(i.),* PABULUM.  [Lat.]  Food;  fupport.  A 
technica)  word. 

(2.)  Pabulum,  among  natorel  phiioropbers,  it 
the  fame  with  Fuel. 

PACA.    See  Cavia.  N**  VH.  r,  i. 

PACAJES,  a  diftrid  of  Buenos  A^^ks,  in  the 
prov.  of  La  Paz,  containing^  foine  rich  filver  mines. 
The  air  is  mild,  fometnnes  cold;  the  paftures  are 
good,  and  cattle  its  chief  commerce. 

PACAUDIERB,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe 
department  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire;  za  miles  W. 
of  Cbavlieu,  and  1%  KW.  of  Roannne. 

(i.)  PACE,  Richard,  a  learned  EngJiihman,  bom 
about  Z484.  Henry  Vlil.  made  him  fecretary  of 
ftate,  and  he  was  admitted  prDbendanr  of  York, 
archdeacon  of  Dorfet,  ind  dean  of  St  Paul's,  &c. 
during  his  abfence  on  foreign  embaffies.  Falling 
under  the  difpleafure  of  Wolfey,'  he  was  fo  ill 
treated  as  to  drive  him  mad,  andt^  on  his  return, 
was  thrown  into  the  Tower  for  complaining  to 
the  king.  .  After  being  eonfined  two  years,  be  was 
enlarged,  refigned  his  deaneries,  and  died  In  retire* 
ment,  at -Stepney,  in  153a,  afler  ha^ng  written 
feveral  works.  He  was  much  efteemed  by  the 
learned  men  of -his  time,'  effjecfallySir  Thomas 
M6re  and  ErafioQUS. 

(a.)  *  PicE.  91. /  {pasf  Fren8b.]  !•  St^;  fi^gle 
movement  in  walking. — 

Behind  hef  Death, 

Clofe  following  face  for  pace.,  Par*  L^ 

a.  Gait;  roanner^f  walk.— He  himfdf  went  but 
a  kind  of  languifhing  pace*  Sidney* — 

He  faw  Menalcas  come  with  heavy  ^o^.  AdI, 
3.  Degree. of  celeritj*  To  Jtcep  or  hUd /mt,  is 
not  to  bit  left  behlno,-^ 

To-oionoir' 
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Crefpt  iif  tiiit  ^tnypaeefvom  day  today.  SUJk. 

How  the  world  gaet,  that  to  the  pa^e  of  it         j 
I  may  (pitfr  on  my  joarwy.  Skak,  Conoi. 

^or  her  winged  fpeedf 

The  faulcoo  gentle  toold  for  pace  eiceed.  Chop, 

— ^His  telchers  were  fain  to  rnlrain  hit  forwara- 

.nefii;  that  his  brothers,  under  the  •  fame  trnoing, 

nigfathold^u!^  with  him.  ^otton*s  BwkmgbOm.^ 

The  beggar  fingt,  ev'n  when  he  fees  the  pjabe 

fiefet  with  thieves>  and  ne?er  mends  bis  ^mt*  " 

He  mended  paee  upon  the  tooch.     Hadi^na* 
Marcia  could  anfwer  thee  m  figbs,  keep  pace 

Whh  all  thy  woes.*  jiM/am. 

.— Hudibras  ^plied  bfs  fpur  to  one  fide  of  bjs 
horfe,  as  not  doabthig  but  the  other  would  kaep 
face  with  it.  Aiiiftm.  4.  Step ;,  gradation  of 
bufinefiu  A  gal1tcifm^-*The  firft  pace  nccefTaty 
for  bis  majefty  to  make»  is  to  fall  iato'confidenee 
with  Spain.  Temple.  5.  A  meafure  of  fi?e  feet. 
— ^Thequantitf  fuppofed  to  be  meafured  by  the 
foot  from  the  place*  where  it  is  taken  up  to  that 
whtre  it  is  fet  down.-^Meafuring  land  by  walking 
over  H,  they  ftyled  a  double  ftep;  i.  e.  the  fpace 
from  the  eleration  of  one  foot  to  the  fame  foot 
Ux  down  again,  mediated  by  a  ftep  of  the  other 
foot  a  pate  equal  to  (ite  feet;  1000  of  whioh 
paeei  made  a  mile.  Holder  m  Time. — ^The  yioleace 
of  tempefts  never  mores  the  fea  above  fix  patei 
deep.  Wilkin*!  Math.  Magic.  6.  A  particular 
mofvement  Which  hgries  are  taught,  though  ibme 
have  it  naturally,  made  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the 
lame  fide  together.-^ 

They  rode,  but  authors  having  not 

Determined  whether /Mitf  or  trot ; 

That's  to  fay,  whether  tollutation. 

As  they  do^erm  it,  or  fuccuflation.    HuMras. 

(3.)  A  Pacb  is  a  meaiiire  taken  from  the  !j^aee 
between  the  two  feet  of  a  man  in  walking  $  ufually 
reckoned  %\  feet,  and  in  fome  men  a  yard  or  3  feet. 
The  geometrical  pace  is  5  feet  j  and  60,000  fuch 
paces  make  one  degree  on  the  equator. 

<4.)  PACt,  in  the  manege,  is  of  three  kinds,  viz. 
walk,  trot,  and  gallop ;  to  which  may  be  added 
amble,  becaufe  fome  horfes  have  it  naturally. 

(i.)  •  To  PACE.  Of.  a,  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To 
meafure  by  fteps.*— 

Where  is  the  horfe  that  doth  untread  again 

His  tedious  meafures  with  th'  unbated  fire 

That  be  did  paee  them  firft  ?  Sbak.  Mer.  of  Fen. 
a.  To  direct  to  go;  to  regulate  in  motion.— 
If* you  can,  pace  your  wifdora 

In  that  good 'path  that  I  would  wifti  it  go.  Shak. 

(ft.)  *  To  Pace.  v.  n.    i.  To  move  on  flowly,— 
lie  foft  arrived  on  the  graifie  plains 

And  fairly  paced  forth  with  eafy  pam.  •  Spenfir. 
As  we  paced  along 

Upon  Che  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 

Metbought  that  Olo'ftcr  ftumbled.  Sbak.  R.  III. 
Crifpimis,  both  in  birth  nnd  manner  vile, 
'    Pacing  iA  pomp  with  cloak  of  Tyrian  dye. 

Changed  ofr  a  day.  »     Dtydet^s  Juvenal. 

—The  moon  roftf  in  the  ttafeft  Iky  I  ever  few,  by 
wbofe  ibiemn  light  I  paced  on.  Pifc. — 

.    Tbe  nymph,  obraient  to  diyine  command, 

To  feek  Ulyfles  paced  along  the  fend.  Po>f . 
a.  To  mott.^  . 
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Rtmtfmhfr  well-^  mHb  4efd-(b|bu^ 

To  fpeak  of  PerdiCi..  Shak.  Wmter's  Tak. 

3.  [Ufed  of  bories«J   To  tfovetby  saiflng  the*leg« 
OB  the  ferae  fide  together. 

^  PACED,  adj.  [firoa  paee.^  Having  a  particubor 
gaittfv*-         ....  f 

Revenge,  ia  fiiit»  though  iiNiietiaiea  flowlf  < 
paeed.  \  Dfpdem^ 

do  PACEM,  a  kingdom  of  Indiv,  iu  Iht  iflaod 
of  Sumatra  ^  dependent  on  AchecS' . 

(aO/PACto,  the  capital  of  the  ahov^  biagdom^ 
contains  about  500  families,  and  lies  lao  miles  SE« 
'  of  Achfcen.. .  Lob.  ay.  15.  B«    Lat.  j.  o..N«  « 

^PAd£R.«./Lfrooi/ac».]    He.  that  paces. 
-.<•  PACHA.  n.f.  a  title  or  hoQour  and  command  fti 
tbe  Baft,  nearly  fynonimons  with/baihaw«  Thi* 
woid  is  amitted  in  all  EnglUb  'didonancs.  '  See 
Bashaw,  ]$  %.    ' 

PACH  ACAMAC,  or  >  a  valky  Bf  Peru,  in  S«nth 

(x.)  PACHAMAC,  5  America,  tM  miles  8.  of 
Lima,  criebrated  for  its  pleafeotaefaand  Cntility, 
but  more  on  aocouht  of  a  magnificent .  temple 
built  hi  the  Incaaof  Peru,  to  tbe  bonour  of  their 
god.  When  tbe  Spaniards  com^uesed  Pieni,  tbef 
they  found  immenfe  riches  tberem.  . « 

'  (a.)PicHAMAC,.a  town  of  tbe  above  valley. 

(3.)  Pachamac,  in  mythology,  the  name  givcir 
by  the  Peruvians  to  tbe.  Supreme  God )  to  whom 
the  temple  in  the  above  vall^  was  dedicated,  and 
,  after  whom  the  valley  and  town  were  n^med. 
. ,  PACHAMACLI,  a  town  of  Turkey  in  Komania, 
40  miles  S.  of  Pbilippcj^li. 

PACHETE,  a  fort  of  Indoftan,  in  Bengal. 

PACHI,  a  town  of  Thibet*  70  fp.  SB.  of  Hsmu 

PACHIUTLA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  Tlafcabu 
'  PACHODECARHOMBIS,  in  tbe  old  fyftem 
of  mineralogy,  a  genus  of  foffil%  of  the  clafs  pf 
felemt€.  Tbe  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
*mx*c>  thicht  ifntif  ten^  and  foft^Hf  a  rhomktUf  and 
exprefles  a  thick  rhomboidal  body  compofird  of 
ten  planes.  The  charaders  are,  that  the  felenitse  of 
it  confift  of  ten  planes ;  but,  as  the  top  and  bottoia 
in  the  leptodecarbombcs  are  broader  and  larger 
planes  than  any  of  the  reft,  the  great  tbicknefe  of 
this  genus,  on  the  contrary,  makes  its  four  longer 
planes  in  all  tbe  bodies  of  it,  meeting  in  an  obtufe 
angle  from  its  fides,  its  kurgeft  plants.  There  are 
four  fpedes. 

PACHSU,  a  Ibaall  iflaod  in  the  Mediterranean, 
near  the  coaft  of  Epirus.  It  lies  S.  of  Corfu,  and 
is  included  in  the  republic  of  the  Seven  Iflands. 

PACHUCA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  fiu&ous  for  its 
filver  mines,  of  which  Gemelli  fays  it  has  jooo 
within  fix  leagues.  One  of  them  afforded  above 
40  millions  of  filver  in  10  years.  It  lies  45  mil^^ 
.NNE.Qf  Mexico. 

PACHYMERUS,  Geoige,  a  Greek  hiftorian.of 
the  14th  century.  He  wrote  a  Hijlor^  of  the  Eaftt 
which  merits  the  moreeiedit,  firom  his  knowledge 
of  affairs  and  tbe  (hare  he  had  in  the  tranfedions 
he  records.    It  commences  with  the  year  1398. 

( I.)  PACIFIC,  ii^'.    SeePACiFicic        ^ 

(a.)  Pacific  Ocean,  that  vaftt,. ocean  i^hich 
feparates  Afia  from  America.  It.  is  ca]M.i^q/&i 
from  the  moderate  weather  the  firft  manners  who 
felled  in  it  met  with  between  the  tropins}  md  it 
was  called  South  Sea^  becaufe  the  Spamands  coifed 
tbe  ifthmus  of  Daricn  from  K.  to  S.^w^oftber 
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flrft  difcovwtd  it  1  t^ngt  it  is  prapcttf  IM  Wef« 
im  ooeim  trithregard  to.  America^ 
'  «P^€IPlCAtlON.if./.|>«a>tf/Jbi,Fr.from 
^4^.1  X.  The  aa  of  making  pcace^^Ue  tet 
'  loraMMtfi  to  the  9riDdi  teg  faiis  diaplaiii,  ditifiog 
htm  becaufe  he  was  a  charchmam  as  beft-4b«Ciqg 
Willi'  ai  Mhafl^'  ol^MJ^alJiNi^  AiMW*^  Aii.  VIL 
•-^j^atidf  by  an  happjr  and  (ezfonzhlc  facf/katiott^ 
ITM  took  off  irdm  adiAg  that  blo6dr  tragedy. 
Sautb.  1.  The  aft  of  appeaing  or  padlfnig.*A 
work!  Wis  to  be  fitted  by  B>facifiaaim  of  %nth. 

•  PACinCATOiL  m/.lfad/kkteurf  Vt.frtm 
fae^]  Feaoe4nalnr.-«-iIe  bad  in  coofideratioa 
the  bearing' the  bteiTed  pefffoB  of  ^  psajk^ur. 

^  PACIFiGAt^ORY.  ^.  C&om  patifi^mtr.'] 
Tending  to  make  peace. 

•PAdPlCK.  mij  ifaeifi^f  Arcnoh ;  faef/Saup 
Lit.)  Peacc-makhig;  nnld^  |^tle ;  appeafiag.— 
Ood  now  inhis  graeiotts/a^^i  manacr  cornea  to 
treat  wHh  them.  Hammia^t  Amd.^ 

Anoliteleaf  hebrivgiyA^MtiMfignl  MUi4k. 
.  PACXP1CUS»  Maximut,  a  oatife  of  Afioli,  bom 
in  i40o»  who  lived  near  a  otetory.  Hia  Latfai 
Poema  bate  been  -often  printed  imder  the  titie  of 
HiftaekggmJhuC  BlegU*  The  venereal  dileafe  is 
lb  accurately  deferibed  ra  one  of  them^  At  to  gite 
itafon  to  beltete,  that  it  was  known  in  Europe, 
pretiotts  to  CoHittbat'a  dift:otery  of  America,  in 
1495  \  for  Paeifletts'a  worit  was  pubMied  in  1489* 

•  PACIFIER.  «./.lfir(fti^a<^.]  Onewho.pa* 
dfies.         

•  To  PACIFY*  «•  a.  Ipacifier^  Pr.  pse^^  Lat.] 
To  apbei^ ;  t6  ftill  remtment ;  to  mriet  an  ang- 
ty  penoo  \  to  compofe  any  defire.-*He  had  with* 
drawn  lo-pae\fy  with  fleepbis  oter^watched  eves. 
SiUhry.-^MentiausprMnifed  Ptolemy  fenoney,  if  he 
woidd  pmcify  the  king.  %  Mm*  it.  45-'*Tbe  Moft 
High  b  not  patified  for  fin  by  the  multitude  of  (a- 
Crilces*  Beelms*  uxhr.  19.— He  went  on  as  far  as 
York,  to  fadjfy  and  fettle  tbofe  countries.  Batm, 
^Q  ttllain  1  to  have  wit  at  will  up<>n  all  other 
OCcafionSf  and  not  one  diterting  fylUble  now  at 
m pinch  topaeUy  oilr  miftrefs.  VBjf range. 

Kor  William's  power*  nor  Mary's  charms. 
Could  or  repel,  intptutfy  his  armt.  Fti^* 

PACINISCO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Latora. 
(i.)^PACK.ii./.  O^i,  Dutch.)    i.  A  large 
bundle  of  anf  thing  tied  up  for  carriage.— The 
imagery  appears.in  figures:  whereas  in  thoughts 
they  lie  bat  a#  \ikpaAs,  Bacon, 
Had  fly  I^lyifes,  at  the  fack 
Of  Trot,  broughttbeehis  pedlar's  ^«il.  CUavtL 

Our  knight  did  bear  no  lefs  a  flaek 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back.       HuMrSu. 
a*  A  burden  f  a  k>ad*»^ 

I  rather  chdt. 
To  crofs  my  friend  in  his  mtended  drift. 
Than,  by  cdOceaKng  it»  heap  on  your  head 
A  paik  of  ferrowB.  Sifok.  Mereh.  of  Fin. 

.  —But  when  they  took  notice  how  ftupid  a  beaft 
".*it  wasfthey^  loaded  it  with  paeJ^saLtd  Wdens. 
* '^Vl^/hwf^,    3*  A  due  number  of  eards.— 

Wom^n  to  cards  may  be  coaipaKdt  we  p4iiy 

A  round  or  two;  when  uied>  we  throw  away, 

Tike  9Ltn&^A.  Oran^U. 

-^n  H^cbitifiil  10  Ute  perfens  of  feafe  paflUig 
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away  rdb^BRbuOTs  togeffblerin#nailh|gAd  A 
.«idibg  ft  *tfd(  of  oaida.  jkUlpi^  ifl' A  mintber  of 
h<lunda  bsmtiHg  tQ0ether>« 

Tiro  ghofts  join  tbdrpvdb  to  bnoit  her  b'er 
tbeptauk  Vryden. 

Thefkrytimihtj^tfi*.  Dt^Jen. 

The  fiitage  foul  of  gaiiie  ia  «p  at  oaee, 
Thej^i  mh-dprain^  tariolisc  Tkm/l  Smn. 
5.  A  tramber  of  peonle  confederatad  ki  nny  bad 
dsifign  or  pradke.^— There's  a  knot,  a  gtag,  a/«ri, 
a  eoni^acy^  againft  me.  SMk,  Mbt.  H^Totf^.— Ne- 
arer fuch  zpack  of  knaves  and  tiUain8»  as  they  who 
BOW  governed  in  the  parliameftt.  Cfawwrfjsi.'^Bic" 
kerftaff  is  mone  a  man  of  honour,  thmi  to  be  an 
accomplice  with  a^rif  of  rafcak.  Mxf/t.  6.  Any 
great  number,  as  to  Quantity  and  preiure :  as,  a 
^ttdlorworhleftrboolei.  Ahifimmk. 

{«.)  Pack,  io  commerce.    A  oack  of  wool  is 
17  ftone  and  «  poonds»  or  a  bodra  load. 

(t.)  ^  To  VkQ%* «.  ft.  {fMbavDutcb.)    1.  Tb 
bind  npfortarriage.^  - 

A  poor  merchhnt  drit'nxnr  wAuowa  land, 
Tbat  had  by  chance  ^riCtf  up  his  cfaoiceft  tiea- 

fiire 
In  one  dear  cafket.  Otrnm. 

RefoWd  for  fea,  tiic  Iktet  thy  bi^ggage  ftodl. 
Each  faddled  with  hill  burden  on  btaback.  Dry^ 
•--'What  we  looked  upon  as  bnnia,  weme  an  fieq» 
of  ftrange  materials,  packed  op  with  wonderful  art 
in  the  IkulU  AdS/oik    %.  To  fend  in  a  hurry. — 
He  cannot  lite,  f  hope,  and  muft  not  die. 
Till  George  be  paclfd  with  poft-horfe  up  to 
heat'n.  Shak. 

3.  To  fort  the  cards  fo  as  that  the  game  fliall  be 
iniquitoufly  fccured.  It  is  applied  to  any  iniqui- 
tous procurement  of  cottufiouv^ 

£n08  has 
Paeh  cards  trith  Csefar,  and  &Ue  play'd.  Sbak. 
—There  be  that  can  M^i  cards  and  yet  cannot 
play  wen.  Bacon's  BJrafs. — 

The  judge  ftialljobb,thbbiihopbite  the  totnr, 
And  mighty  dukes  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown* 

r^ope. 

4.  Tb  unite  picked  perfons  in  fome  bod  delign.^ 

When  they  hawepack'd  a  parliament. 

We'll  once  ttiore  try  tb'  expedient.    Bndlirat. 

— Brut^es,  called  men/  in  MX  cry,  facl^d  by  the 

court  or  countrt,  run  down  in  tbevoofe  of  cota* 

i^ons,  a  deferted  homed  beaft  of  the  court.  fFj^tih 

So  many  greater  fooh  than  theyv 
Wtll^o^  a  crowded  audience  the  tiitrd  day. 

Soatken. 
-^A  ^tk^d  aflembly  of  lulian  bifbopa,  nbt  a  itct 
eofntentton  of  fathers  from  all  quarters.  Jnerbuj, 
{%,)  ♦  To  Pjicic  w.  jr.    I.  To  tie  up  goods.— 

He  at  his  rife,  at  his  full  ftcm 
Packs  s^nd  flints  up  her  gaudy  mop.  Geaneiand* 
%.  To  go  off  in  a  hurry  \  to  remote  is  hafte.^ 
New  farmer  thinketb  eath  boor  a  day. 
Until  the  old  farmer  htpaiHng  away.     Tnffer. 

Rogues,  hence,  xtamit! 
Seek  Shelter,  pack.  SkiA.  M.  IT.  oftrhUfir. 
•*-<>The  tritid  no  foone^'came  good,  but  away  ^^ari 
the  gallies.  CarMv.^^A  tbief  kindM  liis  toreh  at 
Jupiter's  altar,  and  thaa  robbed  the  temple :  at  he 
'WdApackl^g  away  wHh*  hiifiicrUegious  burden,  s 
toice  purfued  him.  JL'J^0f^-«]F-tbey  bad  boe& 
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an  Tiundred  more,  they  had  been  all  fcnt  packing 
U'ith  the  fame  anfwcr.  Stillingjleet. — 

Pack  hence,  and  from  the  cbverM  benches 

rife; 

This  is  no  place  for  you.  Dryden, 

Poor  Stella  muft  pack  off  to  town.        Swift, 

^.  To  concert  bad  meafures;  to  confederate  in 

ill ;  to  praAife  unlawful  confederacy  or  collufion. 

This  they  impute  partly  to  the  eaftem  buyers 

paeking^'^^nXj  to  the  ownfera  not  venting  the  fame. 

Careiv. — Go  pack  with  him.  Sbak.  T,  Andronictu, 

PACKAGE,  ff./.  IS  a  fmall  duty  of  one  penny 

in  the  pbundi  paid  for  all  goods  not  particularly 

rated. 

♦  Packcloath.  ff.y.  [padkzxidL  cloatb.]  A  cloth 
in  which  goods  are  tied  up. 

•  packer;  ».  /.  [from  pack.]  One  who  binds 
up  bales  for  carriage. 

PACKERSFIELD,  a  townfhip  of  New  Hamp- 
fhire,  in  Cheihire  county,  containing  721  citizens 
in  1795. 

(i.)  ♦  PACKET,  n./,  [pacqttet,  French.]    i.  A 
fmall  pack ;  a  mail  of  letters. — 
In  the  dark 

Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them, 

Finger'd  their  packet,  Shak.^Therc  pafled  con- 
tinually packets  and  difpatches  between  the  two 
kings.  Bacon* s  Henry  VII.— His  packets  returned 
with  large  acceflions  of  objedtions.  Fell, — 
Upon  your  late  command 

To  guard  the  paflages,  and  fearch  packets^ 

This  to  the  prince  was  intercepted.    Denhamu 
ft.  A  fmall  bundle,  as  of  a  mountebank's  medi- 
cines.   3.  The  pofl  ibip,  the  fhip  that  brings  let- 
ters periodically.— If  the  wind  be  fair  when  the 
packet  goes  over.  S^ift, 

(2.)  -^PaciCet,  or  Packet  Boat,  (J  i.  Def,  3.) 
is  a  veffel  appointed  by  the  government  to  carry 
the  matl  of  letters,  packets,  and  exprefles  from 
one  kingdom  to  another  by  fea  in  the  moft  expe- 
ditious manner.  Thus,  the  packet-boats,  under 
tbc  dire^on  of  the  poft-maftcr  general  of  Great 
Britain,  carry  the  mails  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
from  Falmouth  to  L'.{bon,  from  Harwick  to  Hel- 
voelfluys,  and  from  Parkgate  to  Dublin.  See 
Post. 

♦  To  Packet.  *».  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  bind 
up  in  parcels.— My  re(\)lution  is  to  fend  you  all 
your  letters  well  fealed  and  pocketed,  S<wift, 

♦  Pack  HORSE.  «,/.  [pack  and  horfe.]  A  horfe 
of  burden  5  a'  horfe  employed  in  carrying  goods.— 

I  wis  a  packborfe  in  his  great  affairs.      Shak, 
—It  is  not  to  be  expedted  that  a  man  who  drud- 
ges on  in  A  Ubortous  trade  fliould  be  more  know- ; 
Tng  in  the  variety  of  things  done  in  the  world,. 
than  a  packborfe,  Locke. 

PACKINGTON,  a  town  of  Leicefterfhire,  c^e 
mile  from  Aihby  de  la  Zouch. 

♦  Packs ADDLB. »./.  [pack  KudfaddU,]  A  fad- 
die  on*which  burdens  are  laid. — Your  beards  de- 
lerve  not  fo  honourable  a  grave  as  to  llufFa  but- 
cher's cufhion,  or  to  be  entombed  in  an  affes  pack- 
faddlt,  Sbak,  Coriolanus,^^He  will  patiently  t^ke 
the  bit  and  bcsLT  a  paekfaddU  or  panniers.  HonvePj 
Foeal  ForeJI, — The  bunch  on  a  camel's  back  may 
be  infteaa  of  a  packfaddk  to  receive  the  burden. 
More  againfi  Atkei/m. 

Tot.  XVI.  Pa»t  U. 
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*  Packthread.  »./.  [pack  and  tbread,^  Strongs 
thread  ufed  in  tying  ujb  parcels.^ — 

Remnants  of  packtkfeady  and  old  cakes  of 
rofrs 
Were  thinly  fcatterM.  Sbnk.  Romeo  and  Juh 
— Girding  of  the  body  of  the  tree  about  with  pack' 
threads  reftraineth  the  fap.  Bacon*s  Nat.  Hifl,—l 
can  compare  fuch  produfiions  to  nothing  but  ricb 
pieces  of  patchwork,  fewed  together  with  pack' 
thread,  Felton, — I  tie  him  clofe  to  his  manger  with 
Vi  packt bread,  Speffator, -^The  cablp  was  about  Z» 
thick  as  packthread.  Swift, 

*  Pack  WAX.  «./.— Several  parts  peculiar  to 
brutes  are  wanting  in  man  ;  as  the  ftrong  aponeu* 
rofes  of  the  neck,  called  packwaJt.  Ra^, 

PACMOTE  Bay,  an  E.  bay  of  Martinico. 

PACOLET,  a  river  of  S.  Carolina,  which  rifef 
in  the  White  Oak  mountains,  and  thence  running 
SE.  falls  into  Broad  River.  A  medicinal  fpring 
near  it  has  the  fame  name. 

PACORUS,  the  efd.va  of  the  30  fons  of  Orodet 
K.  of  Parthia,  who  ueTeated  Craifus,  and  took 
him  prifoner,  and  took  Syria  from  the  Romans^ 
He  fupported  Pompcy  and  the  republican  party  | 
but  was  at  laft  killed'by  Baflus,  A.  A.  C.  39.  See 
Parthia. 

PACOS,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  camel,  com- 
nrtonly,  though  improperly,  reckoned  a  fpecies  of 
(heep ;  and  known  among  many  by  the  name  of  the 
Indian fheepi  or  Peruvian  fbeep.  See  CAMEtus,  N*' 
4.  This  creature  has  been  accounted  a  (heepf  be- 
caufe  its  hair  is  fo  long  as  to  fefemble  woo),  and 
it  is  prodrgioudy  thick,  its  head  and  neck  alone 
having  more  wool  on  them,  than  the  whole  body 
of  our  Urgcft  fheep.  Its  body  is  clothed  in  the 
fameproportion  with  a  woolly  hair  equally  fine. 

*  PACT.  «./.  [paa^  Fr.  paQum^  Lat.]  A  con. 
tradt ;  a  bargain  \  a  covenasit.  The  queen,  coo- 
trary  to  her  pAQ  and  agreement  concerning  the 
marriage  of  her  daughter,  delivered  her  daughters 
out  of  fanduary  unto  king  Richard.  Bacon, 

*  PACTION,  n.f,  [pa^ionj  Fr.  paSio,  Latin.] 
A  bargain;  a  covenant.— The  French  king  fent 
for  Matthew  earl  of  Lcvenox,  to  remove  the  earl 
of  Arraine  from  the  regency  of  Scotland,  and  re- 
verfe  fuch  paShns  as  he  had  made.  Bajtu/ard.^-^ 
There  never  couM  be  any  room  for  contrafts  or 
paffions  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  his  in- 
tclh'gent  creatures.  Cbeynt. 

*  FACTITIOUS,  adj,  [paGid,  Latin.]  Settled  by 
covenant. 

(i,)  PACTOLUS,  a  river  of  Lydia,  called 
Chrt/forrboas,  from  its  rolling  down  golden  fand, 
according  to  'Hi-rodotus,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  and 
Strabo ;  rifmg  ii!  mount  Tmolus.  (Straho,) 
In  this  river  Midas  was  fabled  to  have  waflied 
himfelf ;  (See  Midas,  N^  i.)  and  from  it  Crafui 
is  thought  to  have  had  ail  his  riches.  In  Strabo's 
time  it  ceafed  to  roU  down  any.  It  ran  through 
Sardes;  after  which  it  fell  into  the  Hermus, 
and  both  together  into  the  JEgeaa  fea  at  Pho- 
csca  in  Ionia. 

(2.)  Pactol us,  another  river,  celebrated  by 
Virgil,  Ovid,  Lucan,  Lycophron,  Horace,  and 
Apollonius. 

PACTYA,  an  ancient  country  of  India*  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  which  Major  Rennel  fup- 
Uhbh  polet 
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pofes  to  be  the  modem  Pehkelsy.    See  Inou» 

PACT  YE,  an  ancient  town  of^he  Thracian 
Cherfonefus. 

PACTYS,  a  mountain  of  Ionia,  near  Ephefut. 
Strabot  14* 

PACUVIUS,  Marcus*  a  native  of  Brundufium 
in  Calabwa,  a  tragic  poet  in  high  reputation  about 
the  year  of  Rome  600.  He  was  nephew  of  Enni- 
n3 ;  publilhed  feveral  theatrical  pieces,  though  we 
have  only  fome  fragments  of  his  poetry  remain- 
ing;  and  died  at  Tarentum,  at  above  90  years  of 
age. 

Pact,  an  ancient  town  of  France  in  the  dep. 
of  the  Eure  and  late  prov.  of  Normandy  ;  featcd 
on  the  Eure,  8  miles  S.  by  E.  of  Vernon,  accor- 
ding to  Dr  Brookes,  but  Mr  Crutwell  makes  it  as 
far  SW.  and  10^  E.  of  Evreux.  Lon.  j.  41.  £. 
Lat.  48.  58-  N. 

PACZANOW,  a  town  of  Polar'J,  in  Sando- 
mirz  ;  78- miles  £S£.  of  Sandomir/.. 

*  PAD.  n.  /.  [from  paudt  Sax.  wlioncc  likewife 
path,  or  paat/i^]  i.  The  road;  afoot-path. — We 
have  feen  this  10  be  the  difaipline  of  the  ftate,  as 
well  .13  of  the  pad,    VEJiran^c. 

The  Iquire  of  the  pad  and  the  knight  of  the 
poft. 
Find  their  pains  no  more  baulk'd.  Prior* 

2&,  An  eafy  paced  horfe.— Let  him  walk  a  foot 
with  his  pad  in  his  hand.  Dryden* — ^A  grey  pad  is 
kept  in  the  ftable.with  great  care.  Addijon, — I 
would  have  fet  you- on  an  eafier^/j*/.  Pope.  3.  A 
robber  that  infefts  the  roads  on  foot.  4.  A  low 
fbh  faddie  ;  a  cufbion  or  bolder;  properly  a  fad- 
die  or  bolder  fluffed  with  ftraw.  {Pajodo^  Spanifh, 
oi Paja^  ftraw]  Tremellius  was  called  fcropha 
or  fow,  becaufe  he  hid  his  neighbour's  fow  under 
^pad^  and  commanded  his. wife  to  lie  thereon; 
he  fware  that  he  had  no  fow  but  the  great  fow 
that  lay  there,  pointing  to  the  padf  and  the  fow, 
bis  wife.  Camden* — 

We  {ball  not  need  to  fay,  what  lack 
Of  leather  was  upon  his  back  ; 
For  that  was  hidden  under  pad.  Httdibras* 

*  Ta  Pad.  t>.  «.  [from  the  noun  ]  i.  To  travel 
gently,  a.  To  rob  on  foot.  3.  To  beat  a  way 
&iooth  and  level. 

PAD  A,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Orijca. 

PADAN-ARAM,  in  ancient  geography,  literal- 
ly fignifiea  the  plains  of  Aram^  or  Sjriaf  tranflat- 
ed  by  the  Seventy  iimply  Mes'opotamia,  or 
Mefipotnmia  of  Syria  ;  by  the  Vulgate,  Syria* 

rADANG,  a  lea  port  and  fort  of  Sumatra,  on 
the  W.  coast,  belonging  to  the  Dutch.  Lon.  99. 
46.  £•  L^t.  o.  50.  S. 

*  PADAR.  «./.   Grouts;  coarfe  flour.— All 
that  camre  out  could  not  be  expected  to  be  pure  ' 
»nd  fine  meal,  but  muft  have  am6ngft  it  padar 
and  bran  In  this  lower  age  of  human  fragility* 
Hotton. 

PADBERG,  a  town  and  fort  of  Germany,  in 
Weftphalia ;  4  miles  S.  of  Stadtbcrg,  and  5  £•  of 
Brilon. 

*  PADDER.  «./  [horn  pad.]  A. robber;  a 
foot  highwayman* — 

Spurr'd,  as  jockiesufe  to  break, 
Qt  padders  to  fecure  a  neck.  Hudibras* 

Woc&  than  all  the  ciatt'ring  tile8>  and  worie 


Than  thoufafid  paddersy  is  the  poet's  coHe.  Drt/r 
—He  has  no  better  pretence  to  honour  than  what 
a  refolute  and  fuccefsful  padder  may  challenge. 
Collier. 

PADpTNGTON,  a  village  of  Middlefex,  W. 
by  N.  of  London^  to  which  it  lies  contiguous,  yet 
in  a  beautifully  rural  iituition.  It  has  an  elegant 
church,  built  in  1790  ;  and  a  new  canal,  in  iSoi. 

*  PADDLE,  n.f  [pattal,  Welfh.]  r.  An  oar^ 
particularly  that  which  is  ufed  by  a  fingfc  rower 
in  a  boat.  1,  Any  thing  broad  like  the  end  of  an 
oar.— Have  a^fl^iy*  upon  thy  weapon,  Dntt,  xxiii. 

*  To  PADDLE.  V.  a.  [patow'ller,  Fr,]  i.  To 
row,  to  beat  water  a&  with  oars.— Aa  the  men 
were  paddling  for  their  lives.    VEfirange. 

Puddling  ducks  tl:e  (landing  lake  defire.  Catf* 
2.  To  play  in  the  water  — The  brain  looks  like  an 
odd  fort  of  bog  for  fancy  to  f  addle  in.  Collier. — A 
wolf  lapping  at  the  head  ot  a  fountain,  fpied  a 
lamb  paddling  a  good  way  off.  VEfirange.  3.  To 
finger.— 

Paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingera«    Shak. 

*  PADDLER. «./.  [from paddle,\  One  who  pad- 
dles. Ainf 

♦Paddle-staff.  »./ [from  padSe  zxA  Jttff.\ 
A  (laff  headed  with  broad  iron, 

(i.)  *  PADDOCK.  »./.  Ipada^  Saxon  ;  padda, 
Dutch.]     A  great  frog  or  toad. 

The  grifly  toad-ftool  grown  there  roought  I  fee^ 

And  loathing  paddocks  lording  on  the  fame. 

Spenser. 

— ^The  pflddocky  or  frog  paddocf,  Breeds  on  the 

land,  is  bony  and  big,  efpecially  the  (he.  JFiahoBw 

The  water  fnake,  whom  fiih  zndpadduks  fed. 

With  ftaring  fcales  liea  poiibn'd.  I>ryden. 

(a.)  Paddock,  in  zoology.    See  Ran  a. 

(3)  *PAt>DOCK.  «./.  [corrupted  from ^rr^i.] 
A  fniall  inclofure  for  deer  or  other  animals. 

(4.)  A  PADDOCK,  or  Paddoc-Course,  is  a 
piece  of  ground  encompaffed  with  pales  or  a 
wall,  and  taken  out  of  a  park,  for  exhilMting  ra- 
ces with  grey>hoands,  for  plates,  wagers,  or  the 
h'ke.  A  paddoc  is  generally  a  mile  long,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  broad':  at  the  one  end  is  a  little 
houfe  where  the  dogs  are  to  be  entered,  and 
whence  they  are  flipped  ;  near  which  are  pens  to 
inclofe  two  or  three  deer  for  the  fport.  Along  the 
courfe  are  feveral  polls,  viz.  the  low  poA,  which 
is  160  yards  frorp  the  dog-bonfe  and  pens;  the 
quarter  of  a  mile  poll,  half-mile  poft,  and  pinch- 
ing poft;  befldes  the  ditch,  which  is  a  place 
made  to  receive  the  deer,  and  preferve  them  from 
fauber  purfuit.  And  near  this  place  are  feats  for 
the  judges  chofen  to  decide  the  wager.  The 
keepers,  in  order  to  flip  the  dogs  fairly,  put  a  fat- 
ling  collar  upon  each,  flipped  round  a  ring  ;  and 
the  deer  being  turned  loofe,  and  pot  forward 
by  a  teazer,  as  foon  as  he  U  arrived  ajt  the  lov 
poft,  the  dog- houfe  door  is  thrown  open,  and 
the  dogs  flipped.  If  now  the  deer  fwerve  fo 
much,  as  that  his  head  is  judged  nearer  the  dog* 
houfe  than  the  ditch,  before  he  arrive  at  the  pinch- 
Ing-poft,  it  is  no  match,  and  muft  be  run  over  a- 
gain  three  days  after:  but  if  the  deer  runs  ftraight 
beyond  the  pinching-poft,  then  that  dog  which  is 
neareft  when  he  fwerves,  or  is  blanched  by  any 
accident,  wins  the  match  ;  but  if  no.fuch  fwerve 
S  -^  1      happens 
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biipp^nS)  then  the  match  is  won  by  the  dog  who 
^firftleapa  the  ditch. 
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(i.)  ♦  PADBLiON  n.r.  [pas  de 
UojttSf  LslU]    An  herb.  Jtn/i 
(2.)]Babblion>  orLiOR^FOOT.   SeeCATAM- 

ANCHB. 

PAD£tl«  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rifes  under 
the  altar  in  PADEEBOUNy  and  after  rnnning  3  miles 
is  joined  by  two  othft*  ftreama  which  form  the 
Lippe.    SeeLiP7B»Na3. 

(I.)  PAD£RBORN,  a  duchy  of 'Germany  in 
the  circle  of  W^ftphalia,  allotted  to  the  K.  of  Pruf- 
649  by  Bonaparte's  diviiion  of  the  indemnities, 
in  Aug.  1 80a ;  now  added  to  the  kingdom  of 
Weftphalia.  It  has  the  county  of  Lippe  on  the 
N.  and  W.  HeflcCaflel  and  Waldeck  on  the  S. 
and  Munfter,  with  the  duchy  of  Weftphah'a,  on 
the  W.  Its  greateft  length  from  E.  to  W.  is  a- 
bout  40  milest  and  its  breadth,  where  wideft,  30. 


Let  all  her  ways  be  unconjin'd  ; 
And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind.         Prior. 

*  To  Padlock,  v.  a*  [from  the  noun.]  To 
fatten  with  a  padlock.— Some  illiterate  people  hate 
paHock^d  all  thofe  pens  that  were  to  celebrate  their 
heroes,  by  filencing  Grub-ftrcet.  J.  EulL 

♦  PAD-NAG.  n,  /.  \SxQmpad  and  jw^.]  Aa 
ambling  nag. — 

An  eafy  pad-nag  to  ride  out  a  mile. 

Dr  Pope. 
*  PADOGI,  a  punilhment  ufed  in  RufTw.  The 
body  of  the  criminal  is  dripped  to  the  wnfft,  and 
then  laid  upon  the  ground ;  one  flave  holds  the 
head  of  the  perfon  to  be  puniflied  between  his 
knees,  and  another  the  lower  part  of  the  body.; 
then  rods  are  applied  to  the  back  till  fome  perfon 
gives  notice  to  defift,  by  crying  out  enoagbi  This 
punifhment  is  confidered  in  Ruffia  merely  as  a 
correction  of  the  police,  eiCercifed  on  the  foldier 


Some  parts  of  it  yield  good  pafture,  and  feed  great  by  military  difdpline,  by  the  nobility  on  their  fer- 
Bumbers  of  cattle;  but  it  is  not  very  fruitful  in  'vants,  and  byperfons  in  authority  overall  fuchas 
com.    There  is  a  heath  called  the  Senne  or  Sende^    are  under  their  command.    After  the  acceffion  of 


of  great  eztenti  but  very  barren  and  defolate. 
There  are  good  h-on  mines  in  the  country,  with 
fait  and  medicinal  fprings,  plenty  of  deer  and  other 
•game;  and  it  is  watered  with  feveral  nvers  abound- 
ing with  fiih,  as  the  Wefer,  Dimer,  Sever,  Nctte, 
the  great  Emmer,  Lippe,  Alme,  and  Pader.  It 
conUins54  panfties, in  which  are  %$  market  towqs 
and  16  monafteries.  The  Rom^n  Catholic  is  the 
predominant  religion ;  there  are  alfo  many  protef- 
tants.  The  bifhopric  was  erected  by  Charlemagne, 
towardt  the  clofe  of  the  8th  century ;  and  the 
cathedral  was  confecrated  by  pope  Leo  in  perfon, 
anno  796.  In  this  country  Quintilius  Varus,  with 
the  Roman  army  under  his  command,  was  routed 
by  the  Germans  under  Arminius. 

(}.)  Padbrborn,  the  capital  of  the  above  bi- 
fhopric.    It  ftands  40  miles  NW.  of  Caflel,  50 
S£.  of  Munfter,  and  60  SW.  of  Hanover;  being 
a  large,  populous,  well-built,   and  well-fortified 
city.  Its  name  is  compounded  of  Pader,  a  rivulet, 
which  rifes  juft  under  the  high  altar  of  the  cathe- 
dral, and  bom^  i.  r.  a  fpring.    It  was  one  of  the 
Haofe  towns;  and,  till  1604,  an  imperial  city. 
The  cathedral  is  a  grand  fabric,  inferior  to  few  in 
the  empire.    There  ic  a  gold  crucifix  in  it  of  60 
lb.  weight,  prefentcd  by  Otho  II.    The  univerfi- 
ty,  of  which  the  Jefuits  have  the  direction,  was 
founded  in  1592,  and  the  walls  were  built  in  the 
beginning  of  the  nth  century.    In  1530  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  introduce  Lutheran ifm ;  but 
16  of  the  principal  citizens  who  had  embraced  it 
were  executed,  and  the  reft  obliged  to  abjure  it. 
Duke  Chriftian  of  Brunfwick  carried  off  from 
hent:e^  in  169a,  the  filver  images  of  the  iiapodles 
and  the  filver  coffin  of  St  Lotharius ;  and  had 
ttiem  coined  into  money,  with  this  infcription, 
&9^s  Friend^  the  Prleji's  Enemy,    The  trade  of 
this  town,  formerly  great,  is  now  inconliderable ; 
and  the  inhabitants  fubfift  moftly  by  agriculture 
and  cattle.     Charlemagne  and  other  emperors 
fomctiraes  rcGded  here,  and  held  diets  of  the  em- 
pire.   It  lies  3 7,  miles  SW.  of  JMinden.    Lon*  8. 
15.  £.  Lat.  51.  46.  N. 
PADEx'^NA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Algarve. 
PADEW,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  Sandomirz. 
•  PADLOCK,  n.  /.  ipadde^  Dutch.]    A  lock 
Imog  on  a  ftaptc  to  hold  on  a  link.-^ 


£lifabeth  to  the  throne  of  Ruffia,  the  puniiliments 
were  reduced  to  two  kinds,  viz.  the  padogi  and 
Knout. 

(i.)  •  PADOWPIPE.  a.  /.  Ipes  Jeonimu,  Lat  J 
An  herb.     AinfivorSb. 

(a.)  Padowpipe,  or  Lion'sfoot-    See  Catah- 

ANCHB. 

PADROENS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Alentejo^ 
13^  miles  W.  of  Mertola. 

PADRON,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  on  the 
Ulla;  12  miles  S.  of  Compoftella,  and  15  S.  of 
St  Jago.    Loh.  8. 17.  W.    Lob.  4*.  40.  N. 

PADSTOW,  a  fea  port  town  of  England  on 
the  N.  coaft  of  Cornwall,  on  the  Camel,  near  the 
Briftol  Channel.  It  has  a  market  on  Saturday, 
and  a  good  trade  with  London,  Briftol,  and  Ire- 
land ;  from  which  laft  it  is  24  hours  fail  diftant. 
Its  harbour  admits  veflels  of  500  tons  at  high  wa- 
ter. It  is  1 9  miles,  fays  Crutwell,  30  fays  Brookes, 
W.  of  Launcefton,  and  243  W.  by  S.  of  London. 
Lon.  4.  45.  W.    Lat.  50. 4»«  N. 

PADUA,  an  ancient,  large,  and  celebrated  citv 
of  Italy,,  now  included  in  Maritime  Auftria,  with 
an  univerfity  and  a  bifhop's  fee.  It  is  capital  of 
the  Padua  NO  \  but  is  much  lefs  confiderable  than 
it  was  formerly ;  for  it  now  contains  no  more  than 
40,000  inhabiUnts,  whereas  it  formerly  had 
100,000,  and  many  of  the  houfes  are  gone  to  ruia: 
however,  the  hall  where  juftice  is  adminiftered,  is 
a  fupcrb  ftructurc.  Dr  Oppenheim  fays  it  has  96 
churches,  and  x6  hofpitals.  The  cathedral  church* 
and  the  college  of  the  univevfity,  are  in  that, part 
called  the  Old  Towns  and  there  are  piazzas  under 
all  the  houfes,  where  pcrfons  may  walk  without 
being  cxpofed  to  the  weather.  The  garden  of  the 
univerfity  is  curious,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
plants.  Here  a  ftudent  may  take  his  degree,  let 
him  hold  what  religious  opinions  he  will.  The 
neighbouring  mountains  produce  excellent  wme 
and  oil,  with  delicious  fruit.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Venetians  in  1 706.  It  is  feated  on  the  rivers  Bren- 
la  and  Bachilione,  in  a  fine  plane ;  and  is  about 
7  miles  in  circumference.  Lon.  11.  55  .X*  Lat. 
45.  44.  N.. 

PADUAN,  among  medallifts,  thofe  counterfcitt 

of  antique  medals  properly  that  were  ftruck  in  the 

7th  century,  by  an  Italian  painter  bom  at  Padua^ 
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iMit  often  ufed  in  general  for  all  counterfeit  me- 
dals.    See  NUMISMATOGRAPHY,  SeB,  VI. 

^ADUANOy  a  fmnl)  province  of  Italy,  in  the 
ci-devant  territory  of  Venice,  bounded  on  the  E. 
by  the  Dogado^  on  the  S.  by  the  Polcfina  di  Ro- 
vigo,  on  tlie  W.  by  the  Veronefe,  and  on  tbc  N. 
by  tlie  Vkentino.  Its  foil  is  well  watered,  and  is 
one  of  the  moft  fertile  in  Italy.  The  province  is 
commooly  reckoned  about  40  miles  !n  length,  and 
;35  in  breadth ;  but  0r  Oppenbeim  makes  it  no 
lefs  than  45  Italian  miles  long,  40  broad,  and  J40 
in  circumference,  comprehending  800,000  acres. 
It  has  7  towns,  11  Urge  boroughs,  and  300  vil- 
lages. It  is  fo  fertile  in  corn,  wine,  and  vegetables, 
that  he  qalls  it  **  vi/eeond  Paradije^  and  the garJen 
ofEur^pe^*  It  has  3po,t>oo  inhabitants.  Padua 
is  the  capital. 

PADUI4A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Principato 
Citra,  14  miles  N.  of  Policaftro. 

(i.)  PADUS,  anciently  called  ERiDANUs,  a 
river  famous  for  the  fable  of  Phaeton,  iOvid.)  It 
rifes  in  mount  Vefulus,  in  the  Alpes  Cottiae,  from 
three  fprings,  dividing  the  Cifalpine  Gaul  into  the 
Tranfpadana  and  Cifpadana,  {Strabo);  and,  (well- 
ed by  other  rivers  falling  into  it  on  each  fide  from 
the  Alps  and  Apennines,  it  difcharges  itfelf  with  a 
jcourfe  from  weft  to  eaft,  at  feven  mouths,  into 
the  Adriatic  {Mela\  The  lake,  through  which  it 
difcharges  it  (elf  into  the  fea,  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives the  Se'uen  Seas  ;  now  the  Po, 

(2.)  Padus,  in  botany.     See  Prunus. 
PADUTI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra, 
4'  miles  E.  of  Rofano. 

(i.)  PiEAN,  among  the  ancient  pagans,  was  a 
fong  of  rejoicing fung  in  honour  oi  Apollo,  chiefly 
ufed  on  occafion  of  vidtory  and  triumph.  See 
Apollo. 

(».)  •  Paan.  n.f.  [from  the  fongs  fung  at  fefti- 
srals  to  Apollo,  beginning  lo  Pxan,"]  A  fong  of 
IriuRiph. — 

O  may  I  live  to  hail  the  glorious  day. 
And  fing  loud  pa  arts  thro'  the  crowded  way ! 

Rofcommon% 
Hear,  in  all  tongues  confenting  paans  ring. 

Poiie. 
(3.)  PaAn,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  a  foot  conuft- 
ing  of  four  fyllablesj  of  which  there  are  four  kinds, 
the  paean  primus,  fecundua,  &c.  Paean  primus 
coniifts  of  one  long  fyllable  and  three  Ibort  ones, 
or  the  trochseas  and  pyrrhichius,  as  temporibus  ; 
paean  fecundus  coniifts  of  a  ihort  fyllable,  a  long, 
and  two  ihort,  or  an  iambus  and  a  pyrrhichius,  as 
foicntia  ;  pxan  tertius  confifts  of  two  fhort  fylla- 
bles,  a  long  and  a  (hort  one,  or  a  pyrrhichius  and 
a  trochaeus,  as  animatus;  psean  quartus  coniifts  of 
three  fliort  fyllables  and  a  long  one,  or  a  pyrrhi- 
chius and  iambus,  as  eeleritas, 

PJEDERIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  Mono- 
jgynia  order,  belonging  to  the  Pentandria  clafs  of 
plants. 

P-ffiDEROS.  See  Opal,  $  JI.  N^  i. 
PiEDEHOTA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nftgynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants,  according  to  Mr  Lee;  and  in  the  natural 
method,  ranking  under  the  30th  onler,  Contorts, 
The  berry  is  empty,  brittle,  and  difpermous ;  the 
ftyle  bifid. 
P^Do-BAPTisMy  icfaot-baptifm,  or  that  con- 


ferred on  children ;  from  :r«ic,  infrnh  and  (hatTttrmM, 
bapttfm.  This  has  been  the  fub|cdt  of  great  contro- 
verry.in  the  church.  See  Anabaptistss  Bap- 
tists, &c. 

PJEDO-BAPTIST.  «./.  One  who  bamtifea  in- 
faints,  or  pleads  for  the  doctrine  of  infann^aptifoi. 
PjEDOTRIBA,  in  antiquity,  one  oi  the  4  ch- 
eers in  the  ancient  Gymnasium,  whofe  bulioeis 
was  to  teach  the  exercifesonechaoicaily,  without 
their  theory. 

PAEFENHOFFEN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
dep.  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  ci-dcpant  prov.  of 
Alface,  feated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mouotain, 
near  the  Motter ;  &  miles  W.  of  Hagii^nau*  Lon. 
7.  18.  E.    Lat.  48.48.  N- 

PiBMANIA,  an  ancient  nation  of  GaJlia  Belgi- 
ca,  fuppofed  to  have  inhabited  the  W.  part  of  the 
ci-devant  duchy  of  Luxemburg.  Caf.  De  Bell.  GW/. 
ii.  c.  4. 
P^ON,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorian.  Pita. 
P-EONES,  a  people  of  Macedorua,  who  inha- 
bited the  country  called  Paomia. 

(i.)  P^ONIA,  a  country  of  Macedonia,  oa 
the  banks  of  the  Strymon.    Liv.  xlii.  c.  5 1. 

(a.)  P^ONiA,  PiONY,  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking'under  the  36th 
order,  Multtfiliqua,  The  calyx  is  pentaphyiious ; 
the  petals  five;  there  are  no  ftylesj  the  capfaVs 
are  polyfpermous.  Tncre  are  two  fpecics,  both 
very  hardy,  which  will  flourifti  in  any  common 
foil.  They  are  large  herbaceous  flowery  pt^rtnni- 
als,  with  tuberous  roots,  fending  up  ftrong  annu- 
al (talks  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height }  termi- 
nated by  very  large  flovvt  rs  of  a  beautiful  red  co- 
lour, and  much  larger  than  any  rofc. 

P^osiA  OFFICINALIS,  the  common  officinal, 
or  malepionjy  is  remarkable  for  its  capfules  turn- 
ing backward,  opening  and  difplaying  their  red 
inlide,  together  with  the  numerous  feeds,  in  a  fin- 
gularly  agreeable  order,  appearing  very  ornamen- 
tal after  the  flower  is  paft,  Th^  plants  may  be 
propagated  either  by  parting  the  roots  or  by  feed. 
This  plant  was  formerly  celebrated  in  nervous  dif- 
tempers,  but  the  prefent  practice  pay*  very  little 
regard  to  it. 

P-EONIDES.    See  Pierjdes. 
PiEOS,  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia. 
PiESOS,  a  town  of  the  Ilellefpont,  N.  of  Lamp- 
facus. 

PiESTUM,  a  town  of  Lucania,  on  the  Sinus 
Paftinus;  called  Posidonia  by  the  Greeks,  aa 
ancient  colony  prior  to  the  firft  Punic  war,  ac- 
cording to  Livy ;  but  later,  according  to  Velleius. 
Paflona  rofjty  the  rofes  of  Paeftum,  were  in  great 
efteem,  and  produced  twice  a-year.  (Virgil,  Ovid.) 
P^ TOVIUM,  a  town  of  Pannonia^ 
P-aETUS,\:aecinna,  the  hufband  of  Arria.  See 
Arria. 

PAG^,  two  rncicnt  towns  of  Greece:  i.  ia 
Megaris :  1.  ia  Locris.    Plln.  iv.  c.  3. 

(i.)  PAGAN,  Blaile  Francis,  Count  of,  an  emi- 
ncnt  French  mathematician,  born  at  Avignon  ia 
Provence,  March  3.1 604.  He  became  a  folJier  at 
14,  ftnd  fignalifcd  himfelf  in  an  extraordinary  man- 
ner on  many  occalions.  After  the  lofs  of  bis  eye- 
fight,  which  prevented  him  continuing  to  ferve  Ms 
country  in  t|ie  field,  he.  publilhed  many  valiLibie 
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.treatile*  chiefly,  on  loatt^matical  fuJbje^.  His 
principal  worl(a«  are  Gwrnetncal  i^hoor^nu^  The 
Theory  of  tif.  Planets^  and  ^fironomtcal  Tahki, 
He  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  i8.  1665  ;  uoiparrieU. 

(».)Fa^an,., Peter,  prQf^fior  of  Hijtlory  and 
Poetry  at  Mai'pjirg. ,  Ue  wrote  a  biftory  of  the 
Horatli  afid  .Curiatii  in  Latin  yerfe;  and  various 
pieces  oC  &iircj^I Igneous  poetry.  He  died  at  Wao- 
frid,  ia  Lpjs^er  Hcffe,  May  aoth,  1576. 

(3.).*  PAGJtti^  Ji.y.  [pfgani/it  Saxon;  paganusf 
Latin V  from  p^gzii^.jA  vjlkge;  the  village  conti- 
Duing  heathen  alter  jtpe^ckies  were  ChriftiaOiJ  A 
Heathen ;  one  opt  4  Ci>;ifti4n. 

C4.>  *  Pagah,  a^\  Eeathenifh.— 

Their  dbaths  are  i^Uv*iuch,sipag0M  ^ut  too. 
.     »     :,  ♦       Shai. 

The  iccret  ceremonies  f.  concealj 

But  fuch  they  were  as  pagan  ufecequir'd.  JDrjd* 

(5.)  Pagan.    See  Mythplogx. 

PAGANALIA,.certam  feftivais  ofe^jvcd  by  the 
ancient  Romans  m  tbe.monjth  of  January. ,  T^^Y 
were  inilituted  by  Sorvius  Tuiiius,  who  appoint- 
ed a  certain  number  of  villages  ip^i),  in  each  of 
which  an  altar  was  to  ^e  raifed  foyr  annual  iacrifi- 
ces  to  their  tutelar  gods ;  at  which  all  the  iaha- 
bitanta  were  to  aiUil,  and  give  prefents  in  money, 
according  to  their  fex  and  age,  by  which  means 
the  number  of  country  people  was  known.  The 
fervajUsupon^his  occalioo  offered  cakes  tp  Ceres 
and  TuUus,  toobtaio  plentiful  harvefts*^ 

PAGANELLUS,  a  fpecLcs  of  Gobi  us. 

PAGAKICA,  a  town  of  Naple«,  in  Abruzzp 
Ultra  I  8  milei  J^NW.  of  Aquila. 

U.y*  PAGANISM,  «./.  [paganifmay  Fr.  from 
pa^an^  Ueathenifm. — The  name  of  popery  is 
more  odious  than  vexy  paganifm  amongft  divers  of 
the  more  fimple  fort*  Hooker* — Our  Ubarum,  in  a 
Aate  ofpagani/m»  you  have  on  a  coin  of  Tiberius. 

(3.)  Paganism,  the  religious  worfliip  and  dif- 
ciplioe  of  pagans ;  or,,  the  adoration  of  idols  and 
falfe  gods.  See  Idolatry,  Mysteribs,  My- 
thology, and  Polytheism. 

•  PAGE.  «./  paget  French.]  i.  One  fide  of 
the  leaf  of  a  book^ — If  a  man  could  have  opened 
one  of  thep^ej  of  the  divine  counfel,  and  feen 
the  event  of  Jofeph's  being  fold,  he  might  have 
dried  up  the  young  man's  tears.     Tpylor* — 

Toy  name^  to  Ph^bus  and  the.Mufes  known, 
Shall  in  the  front  of  every  page  be  fhown.  Dryd, 
— ^A  printer  divides  a  book  into  fbeets,  and  the 
iheets  into  pagejy  the  pages  into  lines^andthe  lines 
into  lettfTf.  fVattu  ^  [Paget  Fr.j  A  young  boy 
attending, V^her  in  formality  than  fervitude»  oh  a 
great  p<>r(pn.-7:     .  .  '.        ^    . 

Profpcrity  be  thy^^^  /    -    .       §/iak.  CorioL 

P^/'i  following  him, %c  •  . 

Even  at  the  heels*  in.^olden.ipuUitudes..  BhaA, 
-r-He  had4wo>^J  pf  ijtt^iwr,  qn  eit^ec)ji«Pd  one. 
Baeou* — 
■    Where  is  this  mapkjod  OQW  ^ow.hp  Jives  to 

age  •_        .'...■ 

Fit  to  be  niade  M^^hi^falem  his  pt^^  I    ^Dannc* 

This  day  thou  (hjil^.  my  i\xx^\:pages  Xetf} 
.  For  i  have  dr^f^'il  tbej^i.lKiith  la  wak  ofrthce. 
....  J>r!fden. 

--Phil^  of  .M^s4wi  i)94>'a./i^  attending  in  his 
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chamber,  to  tell  Urn  every  morning.  Remember, 
O  king,  that  thou  art  mortal.  Waki*  Prep.fyr 
Death, 

I  ^  To  Pag£.  v.  h.  [from  the  noun.]  i.  To  i^ck 
the  pages  of  a  book.    a.  To  attend  as  a  page.— ^ 
Will  thefe  mofs'd  trees, 
That  have  out-liv'd  the  eagle, /a^^  thy  beels^; 
AnA^.P  when  thou  poiot'ft  out  ?  -  Si)dk* 

(i.)  *  PAGE'ANT.  «./.  [Of  tbs  word  thej^^ty- 
mologifts  gife  no  fatisfa^ory  aecomit.  ix  may 
perhaps  \iefajien  geanU  a  pagan  giant,  a  repsefpQ. 
tjUon  of  triumph  ufed  at  return  from  holy  wars ; 
as  we  bave  yet  the  Sai-aceta's  head.]  x.  A  ftat;ye  in 
a  ihow.  ft.  Any  Ihow ;  a.  ipedtacle  of  enteiiaii)- 
meiit<^        .... 

Wb^P:all.Qnr>«^^i^iof  delight  were  pqiid, 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 
...  -  Shah* 

I'll  play  my  part  ip  fortune's /^«flff^   Shai* 
TJiia  wide  and  univerfal  theatre    •         v. 
Prefents  more  woeful  pageantj  than  the  fcene 
Wherein  we  play.  <  .  Shah,  Af^jau  like  if. 

StraAge  aoid  unnatural*  let'a  ftay  acd  fee 
This>4j,gB«^/ of  a  prodigy.  Ccfwiej^. 

— The  poets  contrived  the  follow ing^^^^'^p/  qr 
machine  for  the  pope'j»  tntertaiQtflpqtra  huge 
floating  noountaia  that  was  fplitin  the  top  in  imi- 
tatiou  of  Parnadus.  ^ddtfon,  3.  It  is  ufed  in  a 
proverbial  and  i^neral  feniie  for  any  thing  fl^wf 
without  ftfibility  or  duration. — 

Thus  unlamented  pafs  the  proud  away. 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day.   Popi. 

The  breath  of  others  raifes  our  renown, ; 
Our  own  as  foon  does  blow  the  pag^fmt  down. 

Toimg* 
(1.)  *  Pageant,  adj.  Showy;*  pompous:  of- 
tentatious;  luperficiaL— 

Were  (lie  ambitious,  (he'd  difdain  to  own 
The  pageant  pomp  of  fuch  a  fervile  throne* 

Drydtn. 
^  (3.]  ^  Pag  RANT  is  a  triumphal  car,  cKariot» 
arch,  or  other  like  pompous  decorations^  varipuQy 
adorned  with  colours,  flags,  ^c,  carried  about  in 
public  fhows,  procefBoi^s,  &o. 

*  To  Pageant,  v.tf.  [from  the  noun.]  To  ex- 
hibit to  ihow ;  to  reprefent.-— 

With  ridiculous  and  aukward  adion, 
He  pageants  us.  .  Shah.  TroU*  and  Crefida* 

*  Pag  ban  TRY.  n.f.  [&om  ^ofran/.]  Pomp; 
lhow.-^'\yhat  a  ridiculous  pageantry  is  it,  to  iee 
fuch  a  philofophicai  gravity  fet  map  out  a.  folegiilDDl 
Govern  m.  qfthe  Tongue.'^ 

Such  pageantry  be  to  the  peqple  (hown.  Dryd* 
PAGEN,  a  town  of  the  ifle  of  Wights  in.E. 
Medina.  * 

(i.)  PAGI,  Anthony,  a  very  famous  Cordelier, 
and  one  of  the  ableft  critic^  of.  his  time,  bora  at 
Rogne  in  Provence  in  1614*  -  He  took  the  habit 
iji  the  convent  at  Aries  in  16411.  and  was  4  tifnes 
provincial  of  hia  ordef;  he. died  in  .i^^q.  .cHis. 
moft  confiderable  work  is*.  A  Critique  upon  the 
Annals  of  Baronius ;  the  beli  edition  of  whiqh  ia 
that  in  4  vols.^  foUo,  Geneva,  i  jos^ 
.  (a.)  Bagi,^  Francis,  nephew  of  Anthony,  and  a 
ipember  of  the  iaoie -order«  -wrote  A  Chronologi- 
cal Abridgment  cf  tbe-Hiftory  of  ..the  Popes,  in. 
Latin,  3irote<4tflirt** -: .' j. 
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( t.)  PA6I|  Anthony,  nephew  of  Francis*  added 
three  more  volumes  to  the  Hiftory  of  the  Popes. 

(4.)  Pagi»  John  Baptift>  an  eminent  ItaKan 
partiter  and  engraver,  bom  at  Genoa,  in  1555. 
He  wrote  a  work  in  Italian,  entitled  Dtfinhuone  t 
jbrvifione  iella  Pittura,  in  folia  He  died  at  Ge- 
noa in  1619. 

PAGI£TTAf  a  town  of  Naples  in  Abrazzo 
Ckra,  5  miles  S.  of  Langiano. 

*  PAGINAL.  adj\  Ifagmat  Latin.]  Confifting 
of  pages.— An  exprefiion  proper  unto  the  fa- 
ginal  books  of  our  times,  but  not  fo  agreeable  un- 
to the  volumes  or  roiling  books  in  ufe  among  the 
Jvkt,     Bro<tvne*s  Ftdgar  Errcwu 

PAGLIA,  a  river  of  luly,  which  rifes  in  Btru- 
nV  or  Ttifcany,  and  runs  into  the  Tiber*  a  few 
miles  below  Orvieto. 

PAGLIANO,  a  town  of  Naples*  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra,  15  miles  £SB.  of  Aquila. 

PAOLIAPOLI*  a  town  of  Naples*  in  Calabria 
Ultra,  4  miles  £.  of  Girace. 
'  PAGLION,  a  river  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  BlanCf  and  ci-devant  duchy  df  Sa- 
voy ;  which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean*  a  little 
£.  of  Nice. 

I'AGNINUS*  Sanies,  an  Italian  Dominican, 
eminent  for  his  Ikill  in  Oriental  languages  and  bi- 
blical learning,  was  born  at  Lucca  in  1466*  and 
bmme  afterwards  an  ecclefiaftic  of  the  order  of 
St  Dominic.  He  was  the  authpr  of  tranflations 
of  both  the  Old  and  New  Teftaments,  of  an  He- 
•Inew  Lexicon,  and  an  Hebrew  Grammar.  He 
died  in  1536,  aged  70. 

PAGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Meurthe,  on  tbe  Mofelie;  4^  miles  N.  of  Pont 
a  MonfTon,  and  10  SW.  of  Metz. 

(j.)  Pago,  one  of  the  four  iflands  of  tbe 
QuARNARO*  in  the  gulph  of  Venice,  feparated 
from  the  continent  of  Morlachia  by  a  narrow 
channel.  Its  figure  is  remarkably  irregular,  its 
breadth  being  in  no  proportion  to  its  length. 
Almoft  all  the  circumference  is  difmal,  with- 
out  trees  or  any  kind  of  vifible  plants  or  grafs, 
fteep,  craggy,  and  uninhabited.  In  general*  the 
ftone  of  the  itiand  is  of  the  fame  kind  as  the 
Iftrian,  qx  breccia;  and,  befides*  there  are  large 
ftrata  of  blue  and  yellowilh  fand-ftone.  The 
channel,  or  inward  bay  of  Pago,  is  a  very  danger- 
ous ftatioo,  and  even  inacceiDble  in  winter*  when 
the  boreal  wind  blows  with  fuch  fury,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  town  dare  not  ftir  out  of  their 
houfes,  and  much  lefs  the  few  that  are  fcattered 
ovei^  the  country.  The  iky  appears  always  cloudy 
in  that<feafon,  by  the  thick  mift  that  rifes  from 
the  repercuflioa  of  the  waves  on  that  long  chain 
•f  rough  and  hollow  rocks.  Its  ancient  name  is 
fuppofed  to  have  been  Por/tfna/a.  It  extends  from 
N.  to  S.  over  againft  maritime  Croatia,  or  the 
mountain  Mbrlacca.  It  is  about  50  miles  \0x\4 ; 
its  breadth  is  unequal.  It  has  a  large  internal  falt- 
water  lake  15  miles  long  from  S.  to  N.  into  which 
the-fea  enters  by  a  canal  not  above  a  quarter  ot  a 
mile  broad  in  fome  places.  This  lake'is  treqoent- 
ed  by  the  tunny  fifii.  There  are  alfo  two  fmaller 
lakes  on  the  ifland;  pne  near  Viaffich,  abounding 
in  fifli ;  and  one  near  Slabine.  In  this  ifland  tbe 
winter  is  dreadfully  cold*  andthefummer  fcorch- 
ingly  hot.    The  meteors  arc  ezoeedingly  inegu- 


lar  in  ibmmeri  fudden  whirlwinds  are  fremient, 
and  heavy  (howers  of  rain :  the  laft  are  fanr^l  to 
tbe  inhabitants  of  one  part  of  the  ifland,  and  fa- 
▼ourable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  oppofite  end. 
They  cultivate  neither  com  nor  oil,  bntplcnty  of 
wine,  and  an  immenie  quantify  of  fait.  The  other 
produds  are  wool,  honey,  and  ialt  fifli.  Tbe 
quantity  of  wine  amoiuits  annoaUy,  oo  a  medium* 
to  4o»ooo  Venetian  barrels}  aad  from  the  bofti 
they  diftil  sooo  barrels  of  rMa  or  brandj.  Tbe 
fait*  in  1663*  amounted  to  lofhooo  VeneUan^tf/v. 
The  ialt  works  are  well  cond:!ved  and  well  kept : 
they  extend  along  a  (hallow  pool*  which  forms 
the  £.  extremity  of  tbe  lake  within,  for  4  miles  in 
length*  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  On  the 
fides  of  this  fen  the  beft  part  of  the  vines  lie;  bat 
the  upper  part  of  the  hills  on  each  fide  is  altoge- 
ther  naked  and  barren ;  there  is  not  even  a  foffici- 
ency  of  fire-wood*  and  tbe  inhabitants  are  obliged 
to  provide  themfelves  eliewhere.  The  foil  at  the 
foot  of  the  hills*  where  the  vines  are  planted,  is 
full  of  gravel  and  fmall  ftones;  and  hence  the 
wine  is  of  good  quality.  The  air  is  not  on  health- 
ful* notwiUsftanding  the  vicinity  of  the  ialt-pits ; 
but  the  hi^h  winds  carry  off  the  noxious  exhala- 
tions. The  greateft  part  of  the  people  live  by 
workingin  the falt-pits*  and  have  a  comfortable 
fubfiftence  regularly  psud  by  the  government 
Part  of  the  Ialt  works  belongs  to  the  goverameat, 
and  the  reft  to  private  proprietors;  they  are  me> 
liorated  every  year ;  and  for  that  end  the  public 
lends  money  to  thofe  proprietors  who  want  itf 
and  who  without  that  afiiftance  could  not  make 
the  reqnifite  improvements.  Hiftorians  Cay*  that 
the  iflan4  was  often  abandoned  by  its  inhabit- 
ants ;  and  indeed  it  is  rather  to  be  wondered  at 
how  men  ever  could  refolve  to  fettle  in  fo  wretch- 
ed a  country.  At  Terra  Vecchia  aHo  there  is  a 
convent  of  Francifcan  monks. 

(s.)  Pago,  the  capital  of  the  above  ifland*  vras 
built  by  the  Venetians  about  300  years  ago ;  aod 
contains  upwards  of  1000  inhabitants*  and  all  the 
reft  of  the  ifland  fcarcely  900.  The  difficulty  of 
accefi  to  this  city,  and  the  ill  accommodation  that 
ftrangers  meet  with,  make  it  very  little  frequent- 
ed. Hence  the  inhabitants  are  wild  and  unpoliih- 
ed.  The  ignorance  of  their  clergy  is  incrediMe. 
There  are  two  convents  of  firiars  in  Pago,  and  one 
of  nuns ;  and  feveral  churches,  all  in  very  bad  or- 
der, and  ill  ferved. 

Ci.)  *  PAGOD.  n.f.  [a  corruption  cipomigbad, 
which,  in  the  Perfian,  fignifies  a  houfes  of  idols. 
Fryer* J  Traveh.]  i  An  Indian  idol.— They  wor- 
(hip  idols  called  pagod*^  after  fnch  a  terrible  re- 
prefentation  as  we  make  of  devils.  SHttmgJUeU 
1.  The  temple  of  the  idol. — 

See  thronging  millions  to  ihtpagodrxikf 

And  offer  country*  parent,  wife*  or  fon.    Pope. 

(s.)  Pagoo*  or  Paooda,  §  i*  Drf,  i.  See  Poly- 

THBISM. 

(3.)  Pagoo*  or  )  $  I,  M:  ft.  The  beft  account 
(3.)  Pagoda*  I  of  thefe  Eaft  Indian  temples 
is  contained  in  a  paper  in  the  Afiatic  RtfiarcJkSf 
concerning  the  Iculptures*  &c.  at  Mavalipuram*  a 
few  miles  N.  of  Sadrai*  and  known  to  feamen  by 
the  name  of  Xhtfevtn  pagodas.  Tbe  monuments 
which  Mr  Chainbers  (who  communicated  the  pa- 
per) deferibeiy  appear^  he  iay^  to  be  the  mios 
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of  fome  great  city  decay «d  many  centiiriet  ago. 
'*  They  are  fituatcd  clofe  to  the  fea,  between  Core^ 
long  and  Sadras,  fomewhat  remote  from  the  high 
road  that  leads  to  the  different  European  iettle- 
meDt8;and  when  vifited  in  1776*  there  waa  ftHl 
a  oatiTe  village  adjoining  to  them;  which  retained 
the  ancient  oame»  and  in  which  a  number  ofkramhu 
refided  thatfeeined  perfedly  well  acquainted  with 
the  fubjeds  of  moft  of  the  fculptures  to  be  feen 
there/'—**  Proceeding  on  by  the  foot  of  a  bill 
on  the  fide  facing  the  Tea,  there  ia  a  pagoda  rifing 
out  of  the  ground,  of  one  folid  ftone,  about  16 
or  18  feet  high,  which  feema  to  have  been  cut 
upon  the  fpot,  out  of  a  detached  rock  that  has 
been  found  of  a  proper  fize  for  that  purpoie. 
The  top  ia  arched,  and  the  ftyle  of  architedture 
according  to  which  it  la  formed,  different  from  any 
now  uiied  in  thoie  parta.''  Beyond  thia  a  numeroua 
group  of  human  figurea  in  baa  relief,  confiderably 
larger  than  life,  attrad  attention.  They  reprefi^t 
confiderable  peribna,  and  their  exploitai  many  of 
which  are  now  veryindiftinA  through  the  injuriea 
of  time,  afSfted  by  the  corroding  nature  of  the  iea 
air;  while  othera,  proteAed  from  that  element, 
are  a»  freih  aa  when  recently  finifhed.  The 
hill,  which  ia  at  firft  of-  eafy  afcent,  **  ia  in  other 
parta  rendered  more  fo,  by  very  excellent  ftepa  cut 
out  in  feveral  placea,  where  the  communication 
would  be  difficult  or  impra^icable  without  them. 
A  winding  ftair'of  tkia  fort  leads  to  a  kind  of 
temple  cat  out  of  the  folid  rock,  with  fome  figurea 
of  idols  in  high  relief  upon  ita  walla,  very  well 
finiOied  and  perfeAly  freih,  as  it  facea  the  weft, 
and  ia  therefore  ihelteied  fr6m  the  fea  air."  Thia 
temple  our  author  conjedurea  to  have  been^a  place 
of  worfliip  appertaining  to  a  palace;  fome  remaina 
of  which  ftill  exift,  and  to  which  there  ia  a  paffage 
from  the  temple  by  another  flight  of  ftepa.  Thia 
ftoifhea  the  objeda  "  on  that  part  of  the  upper 
furface  of  the  hill,  the  afcent  to  which  ia  on  the  N. 
but,  00  defcending  from  thence,  you  are  led  round 
the  hill  to  the  oppofite  fide,  in  which  there  are 
ftepa  cot  from  the  bottom  to  a  place  near  the 
fummitf  where  ia  an  excavation  that  feems  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  place  of  woribip,  and  containa 
various  fculpturea  of  Hindoo  deities.  The  moft 
remarkable  of  thefe  ia  a  gigantic  figure  of  Vis h- 
Mou  (fee  Polytheism)  afleep  on  a  kind  of  bed, 
with  a  huge  fnake  wound  about  in  many  coila  by 
way  of  pUlow  for  hia  head ;  and  thefe  figurea, 
according  to  the  manner  of  thia  place,  are  all  of 
one  piece,  hewn  from  the  body  of  the  rock."  Thefe, 
worka,  however,  although  they  are  unqueftionably 
ftnpendous,  are,  in  our  authors  opinion,  furpafTed 
by  othera  about  a  mile  and  a  half  S.  of  the  hill. 
*'  They  confift  of  two  pagodaa  of  about  30  feet 
long  by  ao  feet  wide,  and  about  aa  many  in  height,  ^ 
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cut  out  of  the  folid  rock,  and  each  confifting  ori- 
ginally of  one  fingle  ftone.  Near  thefe  alio  ftand 
an  elephant  full  aa  big  aa  life,  and  a  lion  much 
larger  than  the  natural  Gze,  but  very  well  executed, 
each-  hewn  alfo  out  of  one  ftone.  The  great  rock 
above  defcribed  ia  at  fome  difUoce  from  the  fea, 
perhapa  50  or  100  yarda,  and  in  that  fpace  the 
Hindoo  village  before  mentioned  ftood  in  1776. 
But  dole  to  the  fea  are  the  remaina  of  a  pagoda 
built  of  brick,  and  dedicated  to  Sib,  the  greateft 
part  of  which  haa  crkkntly  been  fwallowed  up  by 


that  element ;  for  the  door  of  the  ymemioft  a^M- 
ment,  in  which  the  idol  ia  placed,  and  hdcmf 
which  there  are  alwaya  two  or  three  fpaciou# 
courta  furrounded  with  walla,  ta  now  waihed  by 
the  wavea,  and  the  pillar  ufed  to  difcovef  the  me<^ 
ridian  at  the  time  or  founding  the  pagoda  ia  feen 
ftanding  at  fbme  diftance  in  the  fea.    In  the  neigb* 
bourhood  of  thia  buildtag  there  are  fome  detached  - 
rocka,  waflied  alfo,  by  the  wavea,  on  which  there., 
appear  fculpturea,  though  now  much  worn  and 
defaced.    And  the  nattvea  declared  to  the  writer 
of  thja  account,  that  the  more  aged  people  amoog^ . 
them  remembered  to  have  feen  the  tops  of  ieveral 
pagodas  far  out  in  the  fea,  which  being  entered . 
with  copper  (probaUy  gilt)  were  particularly  iri- 
fible  at  fun»rife,  aa  their  fliiniog  furface  ufed  then . 
to  refled  the  fun'a  raya,  but  that  now  that  effeft 
waa  no  longer  produced,  aa  the  copper  had  fince 
become  incrofted  with  mould  and   verdigria." 
From  thefe  circumlUnoea  it  if  probable,  that  the 
magnificent  city,  of  which  thefe  appear  to  be  part - 
of  the  ruins,  haa  been  deftroyed  partly  by  an  farth^ 
quake,  by  which  the  rock  waa  rent,  and  partly  by 
a  fudden  inundation  of  the  fea  occafion^  by  tbit 
commotion  of  the  earth. 

(4-)  PaooDA,  orPaooD,  ia  alfo  .the  name  of  a 
gold  and  filver  coin,  current  in  ieveral  parta  of  the  - 
Eaft  Indiea. 

PAGON,  or  St  Ignatius,  one  of  the  M4tUK 
Islands.  It  ia  36  milea  in  circumference,  and  30. 
N.  of  AmaUgan. 

PAGOUA  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  eaft  coaft  of  * 
Dominica.    Lorn  61. 19.  W.    Lat.  15.  i8.  N* 

'PAGUISA,  or  PAQuiaa,  a  country  of  South 
America,  on  the  W.  coaft;  30  milea  N.  of  Cobija. 
The  whole  interjacent  coaft  ia  moutttainoMa  and 
rocky  towarda  the  NN£.    Lat.  ar.  SS'  S. 

PAUA-CACHON,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet. 

PAHANG,  a  fea-port  town  of  Afia,  on  the  £. 
coaft  of  Malacca.    Lat.  3.  ij.  N. 

PAHA-TOMKIN,  a  mountain  of  Thibet.  ];x>n. 
X09.  30.  £.  Fcrro.    Lat.  30*  30.  N. 

PAHICH,  a  town  of  Arabia,  in  Hedsjaa. 

PAHVITTRAM,  a  town,  of  Indoftan,  in  the 
Camatic ;  14  milea '£S£.  of  Coveriporum. 

PASI^NA,  a  lake  of  Sweden,  in  Tawaftland, 
above  100  n^tlea  long. 

PAJAROS,  or  IsLANDa  or  Birds,  a  blufter  of 
iflands  on  the  coaft  of  Chili }  a4  milea  NW.  of 
Cogilimbo  Bay. 

PAICHAM,  a  town  of  Chinefe  TarUry.  Lon. 
S38.  8.  £.  of  Ferro.    Lat.  42.  4a.  N. 

*  PAID.  adj\  the  preterite  and  participle  paifive 
of  Pay.— 

Thia  punifliment  purfuea  th'  unhappy  maidt 

And  thu9  the  purple  hair  ia  dearly  paui.    Dryd. 

PAIDORFF,  a  town  of  Germany,  In  Stiria;  fix 


milea  N.  of  Muehrau. 

(i.)  *  PA]GL£S.ff./:  [^r«^/»Lat.]  Flowera; 
alfo  called  cowflips.  ^8. 

(1.)  Paioles  is  a  fpeciea  of  Primula. 

*  PAIL.  «./  [paila^  Spanifh.]  A  wooden  veiiel 
in  which  milk  or  water  ia  commonly  carried.-** 
In  the  country,  when  wool  ia  new  fhorn,  they  fet 
path  of  water  in  the  fame  room,  to  increaie  the 
weight.  Bacwt. — 

New  milk  that  all  the  winter  never  fails, 

And  all  the  fummer  overflowa  the^oi/r .  Dryden* 

♦  PAILFUL. 
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ttaota  piil  wift  hoM.^Yon  fame  clottti  cannotT 
chufe  but  S^\  by  pailfiirs.  9bak. 

0AILLBS,  a  tbivi>  of  Prance,  in  tke'detMrftnfent  ' 
of  the  Arriege,  i8  milies  Wv  of  ^Ir^jVoix.  '  ' 
•  *  I'AILMAIL.  adj.  [The fame  with  '-^tininalh' 
a  beater  or  mall  to  ftrikethe  ball.]  Violefit )  boif^^ 
terovs^-^A  ftml^e  with  a  faUfhail  beetle  vpdii  a  ' 
bowl,  makes  it  fiy  from  it.  JXghy  <m  the  S<ml.       > ' 

'PAIMBO£UF>  a  cotifiderable  ietf^port  town  Of; 
France,  in  th^  department  of  the  Lower  Loire,  od' 
the' mouth  of  the  Lotre.  It  is  90  mires  W.  of 
Kantes,  with  whidh  it  batt'a  great  trade.  Lon.  iJ ' 
53.  W.    Lat.  47->5-N. 

PAIMPOL,  a  town  of  Francer  in  the  dep.  of 
the  North  Coafts,  and  diftrid  Of  Pontrieu;  7^ 
miles  E.  of  Ffecfuter;' 

(».)  *  PAIN*  «./.  [pek^f  ff.pirtj  SieK.  panut 
Lat.]  I .  Puni  (bment  denounced.-^Thtre  ihe  prin- 
cefles  determining  to  bathe  thenifeWes,  thougHt  it 
was  fo  privileged  a  place,  upon  fain  of  deMh,  as 
nobody  durft  prefume  to  come  thither.  SSdnry.-^ 

*  On  fain  of  death  no  t)erfon  being  fo  l>okl, 

Or  danng  hardy>  as  to  toucK  the  lift.        Sbak. 
Interpofe  on  pain  of  my  difplwfure, 

ietwixt  their  fwords.  DryJen^j  Don  Sehaft. 

—• Kone  (hall  preforae  to  fly  Under  ^amt  of  death. 
jiJdiJbn'j  Guardian,  a.  Penalty;  ponHfiment.^ 
Befaui^  Enfebius  hath  yet  faid  nothing,  we  will, 
bf  way  of  mold  orpain^  lay  it  upon  him.  Bacon. 

3.  Senfation  of  uneafinefs. — As  the  pains  of  the 
touch  are  greater  than  the  olFetaces  of  the  other 
fenfes,  fo  likewife  are  the  pleaibf  e^.  Bacon.^- 

Pain  is  pelfedt  mifiiy.        Milton's  Par.  Loft. 

He  wbuld  believe,  but  yet  fsKitt  in  pain.  Dryd. 
— <»What^m  do  you  think  a  man'muft  feel,  when 
his  confcience  lays  this  folly  to  hi^  charge  ?  Law. 

4.  [In  the  plntal.]  Labour;  work)  toH.— Many 
bate  taken  the  pains  to  go  out  of  Europe  to  refide 
as  friars  in  America.  Jilt's  World* — One  lal>our- 
eth  and  taketh  pains.  Bcclus.  3d« U.'-^The  pains 
they  had  taken  was  very  g^at.  Cfarendon,^^ 
philbfophy  be  micertain,  tHe  former  wift  conclude 
it  vain,  and  the  latter  may  be  in  danger  of  pro* 
nouncing  the  fame  on  their  painSf  who  feek  it. 
Glannnlle.^  ,     .        *      . 

High  without  taking  pains  to  rife.  Waller. 
— The  deaf  perfon  muft  be  difcreetly  treated,  and 
by  pleafant  ufage  wrought  upon,  to  take  fome 
pains  at  it.  Holder.^^lf  health  be  fuch  a  blefling,  it 
may  be  worth  the  pains  to  diibover  the  regions 
where  it  grows.  Temple.— They  called  him  a 
thoufaod  fools  for  his  pains.  L' BJfrange.'^Some 
natures,  the  more  pains  a  man  takes  to  reclaiim 
them,  the  worfe  they  are.  L'Bftrange.^ 

Her  nimble  feet  refure 
-   Their  wonted  fpeed,  and  (he  took  pains  to  lofe. 

Dr^den, 
The  fame  with  fains  we  gain,  but  lofe  with 
eafe.  Pope. 

—A  reafonable  clergyman,   if  he  will  be  at  the 
fii^nsf  can  make  the  mod  ignorant  man  compre- 
hend what  is  his  duty.  Swifts    5.  Labour;  talk. 
The^ngular  is  in  this  fenfe  obfolete*^-- 
He  (oft  arrived  on  the  graffy  plain. 
And  fairly  paced  forth  with  eafy  pain*    Spen/er, 

T^oae  pome  in  a  cottage  doth  take, 
Whtn  If olllsr  trim  bowers  doth  make.    Tnfer. 


)  PAT' 

This  work  is  hets,  tttit  is  hef  proper  porn. 

When  a  Tion  (hakes  his  di-eadfu!  mane, 
Ahd  afngry  gro^s,  if  he  that  firft  took  fain 
To  tame  his  youth,  approJich  the  haughty  beaft, 
•  Hif  bends  to  him,  but  frights  a  way  the  reft.  WhUer. 
6.  Uneafinefs  of  mrind  about' fometbing  abfent  or 
future  y  anxiety ;  folicitu<*e.»-^ 
It  bid  her  feel 
No  future  poin  for  me.  Prior. 

—If  the  church  were  once  thus  (MM,  we  need 
thc?n  lie  in  lets  pain  for  the  religion  of  oar  prince. 
Uftey.  7.  The  throws  of  child>birth . — She  bowed 
herfelf  and  traveflcd,  for  her  pains  came  upon  hrr. 
I  Sam.  iv.  rg. 

(a.)  PAm  IS  an  uneafy  fcnfation,  artfing  from  a 
fiidden-and  violent  folutton  of  continuity,  or  other 
accident  in  the  nerves,  membranes,  ▼eflels,  mufcles, 
Sec.  of  the  body.  P^in,  according  to  Ibme,  confifts 
in  a  motion  of  the  organs  of  fenie ;  and,  accordiDg 
to  otTiers,  it  is  an  emotidn  of  the  foul  €x:cafion«i 
by  thofe  organs.  As  the  braiA  is  the  feat  of  all 
fenfktibn,  fo  it  includes  that  of  para.  Boerhaa^r, 
and  moft  authors  on  this  (iibfed,  alRgn  a  ftretchtrg 
of  the  nerves  as  the  only  immediate  cau4e  of  pain; 
but  as  the  nerfes  do  not  ajfpear  to  cOnfift  of 
fibres,  this  caufe  of  pain  does  not  fecm  to  be  wdl 
founded.  Many  kinds  of  pain  are  met  with  is 
medical  authors;  fuch  as,  A  gra^dtative  pain; 
in  which  there  is  a  fenfe  of  weight  on  the  part 
affMed,  which  is  always  fome  flefby  one,  as  the 
liver,  Sec.  A  puj/ative  pain ;  which,  Galen  fay?» 
always  fucceeds  fome  remarkable  inHammatioo  in 
the  containing  parts,  and  is  obferved  in  abfcefles 
while  fuppnrating.  A  tenftw  pain,  which  is  alfo 
called  zdijlending  pain;  it  is  excited  by  thcdiftenfioo 
of  fome  nervous,  mufcular,  or  membranous  part, 
either  from  fome  humour,  or  from  flatulence.  An 
acute  pain  is,  when  great  pain  is  attetided  with 
quick  and  Kvely  fehfations :  A  dull  pain  is,  when 
a  fehfe  of  nnmbnefs  is  as  much  complained  of  » 
the  pain  is.  The  mediate  and  more  remote  caufes 
of  pain  are  generally  obvious ;  and  when  fo,  the 
cure  will  coniift,  for  the  moft  part,  in  removing 
them ;  fbr,  though  in  many  inftances  the  chief 
complaint  iff' very  diftant  from  the  feat  of  thefc 
caufes,  yet  their  rtmoval  is  the  proper  method  of 
relief.  See  Medicine,  pajfffm.  Perhaps  all  pzins 
may  be  included,  with  irritation,  in  thofe  that 
have  fpafm  or  inflammation  for  their  fburce.  Whca 
pain  is  owing  to  inflammation,  the  puMe  is 
quicker  than  in  a  natural  ftate;  it  is  alfo  generally 
fall,  hard,  and  tenfe;  the  pain  is  equal,  throbbing, 
and  unremitting.  If  a  fpafm  is  the  caufe,  the  pulfc 
is  rarely  aflPefted;  at  intervals  the  pain  abates, 
and  then  returns  with  fome  degree  of  agitatfon; 
gentle  motion  fometimes  abates,  or  even  cures, 
in  fome  inftances;  but  in  inflammatory  cafes 
no  fnch  eflTeds  are  ever  experienced.'  See  Dr 
LobVs  Treatijr  on  Pain/ul  DiJUwpers.  The  pain 
fo  frequently  attendant  on  women  in  child-bed, 
called  after-pains  (from  their  happening  only  after 
being  delivered  of  a  child),  are  often  occaficned 
by  fcooping  to  feteh  away  coagulated  blood,  which 
is  a  needlefs  endeavour.  When  no  improper 
treatment  in  delivering  the  fecundines  can  he 
fufpedted,  the  irritability  of  the  ntems  alone  is  to 
beconflderedasthecanfe.  Care  ihoold  be  taken  n^t 
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to  confound  thAie.  after  pains  with|  at  ibiftake  the 
|>ain5  att^ditijf  puerpmt  fevers*  for,  tiie  colic. 
After-paios  come  by  ntt,  and  foon  go  off;  but  re> 
turn  at  different  intervals,  which  are  longer  each 
day,  and  afitec  %  6r  3  days  are  ufually  at  an  end^ 
though  fotnetimbs  they  cdbttnue  7  or  8  days :  not- 
withftandiffce  thefc  pains#  the  lochia  flow  properly, 
and  generally  more,  abundantly  after  theceffation 
of  each  fit  i  this  ^oes  not  happen  in  colicky  com- 
plaints, nor  is  tiie  bcliy  fb  me  from  tumefaAion 
when  the  puerperal  fever  is  attendant.  As  thefe 
pains  are  of  the  fpafmodic  kind,  aViodynes  and 
gentle  opiates^  with  frequent  draughts  of  warm 
caudle,  camomile  tea,  &c.  are  all  that  are  requi- 
red in  order  to  their  relief.  See  Midwifery, 
Part  m,  SeB.  DL  Among  the  various  caufes  of 
pain,  a  fingular  one  is  felated  In  Vol.  3.  of  the  LoftJ^ 
Med.  Obf,  and  Lw,  p.  ^41,  &c«  Some  perfoAS  who 
had  taken  cold  during  their  being  falivated,  were 
affiiaed  wHh  pains  which  refilled  all  tbe.ufu^ 
methods  of  relief.  At  length  the  author  of  the 
harrative  foggefted  the  caufe  $  and  bv  exciting  a 
freHi  falivation  the  pains  abated :  the  ipitting  was 
kept  up  a  little  while,  ahd  permitted  to  abate  with 
ibme  cflintion ;  ahid  thiis  the  cures  were  completed* 
•  To  Paiii.  n>.  a.  [froth  the  rtonn.]  *  1.  To  af- 
fiid ;  to  torment  |  to  make  uneafy.— I  am  pained 
at  my  very  heart*  Jer.  iv.  19. — 

She  drops  a  doubtful  word  that  ^010/  his  mind. . 

Jh^nl 
— Excels  of  cold  «•  well  as  heat,  pahu  us.  LoeJke. 
— ^Pleafiire  arofe  in  thbfe  very  parts  of  his  leg,  that 
juft  before  had  been  fo  m\ich  pained  by  the  fetter. 
Addifon,  2.  [With  the  reciprocal  pronoun.]  To 
labour,    l^ittle  u(ed.r*Though  the  Jord  of  the  li- 
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berty  do/oiis  himjelfio  yield  equal  iuftlce  unto  all, 
yet  can  there  not  but  great  abufes  iurk  in  foabfo* 
lute  a  privilege.  Spenfer  on  Ireland* — 

He  paifTd  himfil/io  raife  his  note.      Dnden* 
PAI-NAM,  a  town  of  Thibet ;  44  miles  WSW. 
of  Kuhg-fe. 

PAINB<&t77.  See  Paimbobuf^  Pam^btnft 
i.  e.  bread  4nd  beef^  appears  to  be  the  proper  or- 
thography. 

'  PAJNFUt.  adj.  \fmn  ^ndfidL^     x.  tuU  of 
;  jniferablei  befet  vith  afnidion.— - 
Is  there  yet  no  other  way,  be  fides  * 

Thefe /«/»)^paffages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death?  MiltmU  earaiife  Xjfi, 

%A  Givmg  pain  ;  a£fliftlve.— £vUs  have  been  morje 
piunfid  to  us  in  the  profped,  than  by  their  adUal 
preflure.  SpeSaior, — 

The  day  light  and  the  fun  gro^ painfld  tome. 

Addi/on. 
— ^Long  abftinenc«  may  bejikiM/Wtoacid  confti* 
tutioos.  ArbniAnai*  3*.  Difficult ;  requiring  la- 
kour.-~ 

The/a/fl/i</fefv]ce, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  tbanklefs  country,  are  required 
But  with  that  fumame.  S/tak,  Corioiantu, 

—When  I  thought  to  know  this,  it  was  loo  pain- 
ful for  me.  P/alm  Ixxiii.  16. — 

Surat  he  took,  and  thence  preventing  fame, 
By  quick  ^ndpainfui  marches  hither  came.  Dryd, 
Ev'n  I,  tbo'  flow  to  touch  xh^  painful  firing. 
Awake  frond  flumbcr,  and  attempt  to  iax\%.Smilh. 
4«  lodliflrious :  laborious ;  excrcif.rg  labour,— 
Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 


To  drefs  Che  vines  new  labour  is  reqbir'il  ^ 
Nor  mud  Xhtpainfid  hufl)andman  betir'd.  Liyd* 
^^iGreat  abilities,  when  employed  as  God  dfre^Sy 
do  but  make  the  owners  of  thetai  greater  and  mtore 
painful  fervants  to  the'ir  neighbours.  S^^, 
I  *  FAmFULLY.  ad^.  [from painjul.]    i.  With 
great  pain  or  affilAion.    a.  labbfioufln  diligent^' 
ly.— Such  as  fit  m  eafe  at  home,  ralfe  a  benefit 
out  of  their  hunger  and  thirft,  that  ferve  their 
prince  and  country  ^iij/W/vabroid.  Maleigb^r^ 
KohfR  red-breaft  painfully 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves.  Children  in  ike  1Vhod0 

*  PAINFULNESS.  n.J.  [from  painjid.'l  »• 
Afflidion;  forrow;  grief.— 

With  diamond  in  window-glafs  flie  graved^ 
Erona  die,  and  end  this  ugly  painfidnrfs,  Sidneifm 
— ^No  Cuftom  can  make  the  painftdnefi  of  a  die^ 
bauch  eafy  or  pleafing  to  a  roan.  South*  3*  Induf- 
try ;  laborioufnefs. — Palnfulnefs^  by  feeble  means,  . 
ihall  be  able  to  gain  that  which,  in  the  plenty  of 
niore  forcible  inftrunfents,  is  through  floth^and 
negligence  loft.  Hooker, 

(1.)  ♦  PAINIM.  «./.  {payen^  French.]  Pagan  % 
infidel.— The  cfof^  hath  been  an  anciHit  bearing, 
even  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  among  the 
Painims  themfelves.  PeaeJb4m. — 

Whole  brigades  one  champion's  arms  o'er* 
throw, 
Slay  P(ttnims  vile  that  force  the  fair.         TickeL 
{%,)  *  Paimim.  adj.    Pagan ;  infidel.-^ 

Champions  bold. 
Defied  the  beft  of  Paimm  chivalry.         Miiton. 
His  moony  troops  returning  bi^avely  fmear'd 
With  Painim  blood  eflfbsM.  PJnltps, 

♦  PAINLESS,  adj,  [from  ptiin.]  Free  from 
pain ;  void  of  trouble.— He  fre^juently  bleft  God 
for  fo  far  indulginjg;  td  his  infirmittes,  as  to  mak« 
his  difeafe  fo  painle/j  to  him.  FelL — 

Is  there  no  fmooth  defcentf  no  painle/j  way 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  clay  ^ 
•   PAINOUC,  a  town  of  Tartary.   Lon.  137.  35. 
E.  of  Ferro.    Lat.  41.  56.  N. 

PAINPONT,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Morbihan,  6  milep  S£.  of  Moron. 

*  PAINSTAKER.  «,/  Ipainj  and  take,]  Xa- 
hour:  laboiious perfon.— 

ril  prove  a  true  painJhkerAzy  and  night.  Gaj. 

♦  PAmSTAKING.  adj.  [pains  and  take.]  La- 
borious; induftrious. 

PAINSWICK,  a  town  of  Gloucefterihire ;  with 
a  market  on  Tuefday,  and  a  confiderable  woollen 
manufacture  of  white  cloths  for  the  army^  and  for 
the  India  and  Turkey  trade.  It  abounds  with  a 
kind  of  flone,  for  pavement,  remarkable  for  its 
beauty.  As  the  town  is  feated  on  a  high  ground, 
it  has  a  moft  extenfivc  profpedt  every  way,  of 
great  part  of  the  counties  of  Salop,  Hereford,  and 
Monmouth ;  of  the  windings  of  the  Severn,  and  of 
Malvern  hills,  &c.  It  is  7  miles  S£.  of  Glducef'> 
ter,  and  loi  W.  by  N.  of  London.  Lon.  %.  ii. 
W.   Lat.  51.  46.  N. 

(1.)  •  PAINT,  n.f.  [from  the  verb.]  1.  Coloura 
reprefentative  of  any  thing.— 

Poets  are  limners ; 

Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are 
fliown, 

And  nature  is  their  objeA  to  be  drawn;  Granville. 
->The  church  of  the  annunciation  looks  beantifi^l 
I i  i  i  in 
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111  the  ififide,  all  but  one  corner  of  it  being  coi»ered 
tpith  flat\ie9«  gildingt  and  paint.  Addifon  on  Italy. — 
Her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage.   Pope^ 
»*  Colours  laid  on  the  face. — 

Together  lay  her  pray'r  book  and  her  paint. 

jin^n. 

Arts  on  the  mind,  like  paint  upon  the  face, 

Fright  him,  that's  worth  your  love,  from,  your 

embrace.  Toung» 

(a^  Paiht,  §  1,  def^  a.    Sf^e  Colour,  f  xl, 

r— 6;  Colour-making,  and  Painting.' 

(i.)  •  To  Paint,  v.  a.  ipeindrt^  Freiich.]     i. 
To  reprefent  by  delineation  and  colours.— 
We'll  have  thee  as  our  rar,er  monfters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole.  S/utk.  Macbeth. 

a.  To  cover  with  colours  rcprefeniative  of  fome* 
things— 

Who  fears  the  fentence  of  an  old  man's  faw, 
Sball  by  a  painted  clot^  be  kept  in  awe.  SJbai^ 
3.  To  reprefent  by  colours,  appearances,  or  images, 
—Till  we  from  an  author's  words  paint  his  very 
thoughts  in  our  minds,  we  do  not  underftand 
him.  Loch.-- 

When  folly  grows  romaortick  we  muft  ^^£0/  it, 

Pcpe. 
♦.  To  defcribc ;  to  reprefent^— The  lady  is  difloy- 


) 
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ah— >DiDoyal.?— The  vord  ia  too  good  te  pant 
out  her  wickedoelis.  SAaJt.  > 5.  To  colour;  to  dl- 

verfify. — 

Such  IS  his  will  that  paints     ^ 

The  earth  with  colours  frefh.  Spenjer. 

6.  To  deck  with  attilicral  colours*  in  fraud  or  ci- 
tentatfon.' — 

Hath  not  old  cullon  made  this  life  more  f«reel 

Than  that  oi painted  pomp  ?  ShaHjpeart, 

r- Jezebel  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  head* 
a  Ajf»?j,  ix.  30. 

.  (a.)  *  To  Pa  INT..  ^.  «.    To  lay  colours  on  tfce 
face. — 

To  pptch,,  nay  ogle,  mij;ht  become  a  faint, 

Kor  would  it  fure  be Tuch'a  fin  to  paint.      Pope* 

PAINTEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  Neuburg ; 
TO  miles  £S£.  of  Dietfurt,  and  11  W.  of  Ratif- 
Bon. 

•  PAINTER.  «./.  Ipeintrff  Fr.  from  paht.] 
One  who  profefles  fhe  art  of  reprefenting  objcds 
by  colours. — In  the  placinjr  let  feme  care  be  taken 
how  the  painter  did  fiand  in  the  working,  ffotion. 
-^Beauty  fs  only  that  which  makes  all  things  as 
they  are  in  their  proper  and  perfeft  nature ;  which 
the  befl  painters  always  chufe  by  contcmplaiiDg 
the  forms  of  each..  Dryden. 
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Defihitiohs# 

•  PAINTING,  n.  /.  [from  paint.l   i.  The 
^  an  of  reprefenting  otijefts  by  delineation 
and  colours.— If  ^i»/^«^  be  acknowledged  for  an 
art,  it  follows  that  no  arts  arc  without  then'  pre- 
cepts. Dryden4 —  .  .  ,       ^   , 

'    'Tis  ih  life  as  'tis  m  patnttng^ 
Much  may  be  right,  yet  much  be  wanting. 

Prior. 
al  Piflure  5  the  pninted  refemblance. — 

This  IS  the  very  painting  of  your  fear ;      . 
This  is  theair-drawn  dagger  which  you  did, 
'  Led  you  to  Duncan.  5Afli. 

iVwn^''V»s  welcome; 
The  painting  is  almoft  the  natural  man : 
For  uncediftionour  trafficks  with  man's  nature. 
He  is  but  outfide :  pencil'd  figures  are 
Ev'n  fuch  as  they  give  out.  Sbak. 

1,  Colours  laid  on.—       .    .  ,    ; 

If  any  fuch  be  here 
.   That  love  this  paintings  wherein  you  fee  me 
fmear'd, 

Let  him  exprefe  his  difpofition.  S/iak. 

Painting;  is  the  art  of  reprefenting  to  the  eyes, 
by  means  of  figures  and  colours,  every  objeA  in 
nature  that  is  difcernible  by  the  fight;  and  of 
fometiroes  expreffing,  according  to  the  principles 
oC  phyfiognomy,  and  by  the  attitudes  of  the  bo- 
dy, the  various  emotions  of  the  mind.  A  ftnooth. 
furface,  by  means  of  lines  and  colours,  reprefents 
obiefts  in  a  ftate  of  projcdion ;  and  may  repre- 
fent  them  in  the  moft  pleafent  drefs,  and  ra  a 
manner  moft  capable  of  enchanting  the  fcnfes. 

The  art  of  painting  is  extremely  difficult  m  the 
execution ;  and  its  merit  can  only  be  ajipreciated 
by  thofc  who  profcfs  the  art. 
5 


The  painter  who'll  diftiogtiifhed  for  noMe  and 
profound  conceptions ;  who,  by  means  of  a  per- 
fed  delineation,  and  cotours  more  capable  of  fix- 
fng  the  attention  aftd  dazzling  the  eye,  conveys 
to  th6  fpe^atofs  the  femiments  with  which  he 
himfelf  wait  hi();)iTed ;  who  animates  them  with 
hts  genftiiB,  atfd  makes  a  taftmg  impveffion  on  their 
mind  v  this  artift  refembDn  a  poet,  and  ia  worthy 
to  fhare  even  in  the  gloried  of  Homer. 
• '  Tn  laying  before  ocrr  readers  a  foccintf  account 
of  thia  noble  art,  we  (hall,  tZt,  give  the  biftory 
of  painting,  including  its  rife,  progrefs,  and  de- 
cline, in  ancient  and  modem  ttnev :  with  an  ac- 
count of  the.  fchot^Is,  and  of  the  difTerent  merits 
of  painters,  idly,  we  ihall  lay  down  the  princi- 
ii>1es  of  the  art,  and  the  order  in' which  the  anift 
conduds  hfs  ftudies.  3dly,  we  (hall  enumerate 
the  different  clafles  of  painting^  with  obfervations 
on  each.  And,  4thly,  we  (hall  treat  of  <ccono- 
mical  paintrag,  or  houfe-painting. 

HISTORY  OF  THi  ART. 

Sect.  I.    Of  the  Rxsb,  Progress,  oji^Declinc 
^Paimtimcm  Ancient  mdMooEWM  Times. 

PAiNTiNCr  orrgmally  confifted  of  fimple  out- 
lines, and  continued  in  this  ftate,  long  before  the 
expreffion  of  relievo,  or  the  applkation  of  colour. 

The  next  ftep  in  the  sirt  was  to  render  the  imi- 
tation  more  complete,  by  applying  cotours :  wfc'ch 
was  done  in  the  fame  way  that  we  colour  maps ; 
and  (evenil  nations,  as  the-Egyptians,  the  €hinefe, 
and  the  different  natioi^  of  India,  hJVe  never  yet 
painted  in  a  better  nunner.  Even  that  great  im- 
provement to  painting,  the  CtiiRO  Obscuro, 
was  difcovered  by  the  Greeks,  before  the  inven- 
tion  and  proper  application  of  colotara. 

PtATOs 
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"•  Plato»  who  lived* 40^.  years  before  the  Chrif- 
tmn  eta,  fnfbnnft  us,  that  paintiog  had  been  prac- 
tifed  iff  Egyl^t  for  10,000  yeai^i*  Without  regards 
ing  Plato's  Egyptian  chronology,  we  may  confi* 
der  it  as  an  iodeteroiinate  periodi  which  carries 
us  baet'to  very  remote  ant^ility. 

Tkc  montfmeots  of  Boyi^tian  painting  with 
which  we arebeft  acquainted (iays  Winckblman) 
ar^  the  ehefts  of  tnommies.    Thefc^  works  ha?e 
rrflftedthe  irtjufies  of  time/  and  kte  ftiU  (ubniit- 
ted  to  the  examination  of  the  curiootf.  Thewtitte, 
made  of  white  lead,  is  l^read^over  the  ground  )af 
the  pieee;  thtt  duttines  of  th«  figure  are  traced 
with  Mack  ftrokea,  and  (he' colours  are  4^-  via. 
blue,  red|  yellow,  aad  gfeen,  laid  odVvithont  ^y 
nixtitfc*  or  Shading/   The  red  and  blue  prevail 
noft ;  and  tbefe  cdours  feem  to  have  been  pre^ 
•fun-ed  in  tbe'coarfeft  manner. '  The  light  is  fbrm- 
•ed  by  leaving  thotrpsns  of  the  ground  where  it 
is  necoflary,  covered  with  the  white  lead,  as  it  is 
formed  by  the  white  paper  in  ibme  of  our  draw- 
ings.   This  defcription  is  fufficient  to  convmoe  os 
-that  the  whole  art  of  palntftng  tn  Egypt  contifted 
4n  coloflrin^;  but  every  perft>n  knows,  that  with- 
-•at  tints  and  the  mixture  of  colours,  painting  can 
never  arrive  at 'great  perfeAion. 

Plixy  informs  vs  that  thcr  Egyptian  aitifta 
-painted  Ifhe  precious  metals ;  that  is,  they  varnitti- 
ed  or  enanlelled  themr.  It  is  doubtful  what  this 
art  was,  but  moft  probably  it  contifted  in  cover- 
ing goki  or  filver  with  a*  tingle  colour.  The£» 
gyptians  are  fuppofed  to  have  continued  this 
coarfe  ftyle-till  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies.  • 

The  anoient  Pexsuns  were  fo  far  from  excel- 
Jing  in  tiie  arts,  that  the  paintiogs  of  Egypfwere 
highly  •efteemed  among  them  after  they  bad  con- 
quered  that  country.  The  only  ancient  painter 
of  Perfia,  whole  name  is  preferved  is  Manes; 
and  he  is  more  celebrated  for  bis  attempt  to  ac- 
commodate the  Perfiao  theology  of  two  fidl  prin- 
-ciplea  to  the  Chriftian  fyftem,  than  tor  his  ikill 
as  a  painter.  He  wa«  famed,  however,  for  draw- 
-iag  ftraight  lines  without  a  rUIer. 

The  modern  Perfians  have  made  no  progrefs  in 
the  arts.  The  emperor  fchab  Abbas,  wilhing  to 
be  inftrudcd  in  drawing,  was  obliged  to  have  re^ 
courk  to  a  Dutch  painter,  who  happened  to  be 
in  his  dominions.  The  modern  Pei  liaiis  paint  on 
cloth,  and  the  artifts  in  India  are  their  rivals  in 
this  branch  of  induttry ;  but  their  paidcings  are 
merely  capricious.  They  repisefcnt  plants  aud 
flowers  whtch  have  no  exiftence  in  nature;  and 
their  only  merit  coiyfifta  in  the  brightneis  and 
ftrength  of  their  colours. 

The  art  in  1  MO  I A  ieems  to  be  confined  to  mon- 
ftrous  figttces  cottneded  with  their  religion.  See 
Polytheism. 

The  paintingaof  Thibet  are  remarkable  for 
the  fioeneftof  their  ftrokes;  but  in  this  confxfts 
their  only  merit. 

The  Chinbsb  (cem  not  to  have  the  leaft  idea 
of  the  fine  arts;  and  they  have  not  the  fmaUeft 
conception  ci per/ptBime.  Their  landicapes  have 
no  plao,  no  variety  in  the  appearance  of  the 
clouds,  and  no  diminishing  of  the  objeds  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  diilance ;  and  their  reprefentations 
of  buaun  beings  are  caricatures  upon  the  human 
tigurr* 
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The  ancient  inhabitants  of  ErxvaiAf  were  the 
firit  who  conne^ed  the  artb  with  the  (tudy  of  na- 
ture, la  fome  of  their  monuments  which  ftill  re- 
main, there  is  to  be  obfervcd  a  fivft  (tyle,  which 
ihOAS  the  art  in  its  infancy ;  and  a  fecond,  whic^^ 
like  the  works  of  the  Florentine  artifts,  (hows 
more  of  greatnefe  and  exaggeration  in  the  charac- 
ter than  precifioo  or  beaury.  PUny  fays  that 
painting  was  carried  to  great  perte^ion  in  Italy 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome  i  but  it  appears 
that  even  in  his  tinve  the  painters  o£-£truria  were 
held  in  great  reputation.  The  only  >  Etrurian 
paintings  which  remain,  have  been  found  in  the 
tombs  of  the  Tarquins.  They  cuafiit  of  long 
painted  frizes,  and  piUfters  adorned  with  huge 
figures,  which  occupied  the  whole  fpace  from  the* 
bafe  to  ttkc  cornice.  TheCe  paintings  arc  exccji- 
ted  on  a  ground  of  thick  mortar,  and  many  of 
them  are  in  a  ftate  of  high  pr^feivation. 

Win  CK  ELM  AN  18  of  Opinion,  that  the  Greek  co- 
lonies eftabliihed  at  Naples  and  Noia,  had  at  a 
very  early  period  cultivated  the  imitative  arts, 
ami  Uught  them  to  the  Campanianseftablilhed  in 
that  country.  He  conliders  as  worka  purei y  Cam- 
panian  certain  medals  of  Capua  and  Teanuin, 
cities  of  Campania  into  which  the  Greek  colonies 
never  penetrated. 

«*  But  there  have  been  difcovered  (adds  he)  a 
great  nupiiber  of  Campanian  vafes  covered  with 
painting.  The  defign  of  the  greateft  part  dL  tbefe 
vafes. (lays  he)  is  fuch,  that  the  figures  might  oc- 
cupy a  diftinguiihed  place  in  the  works  of  Ra- 
phael. Thoie  vafes,  when  we  confider  that  this 
kind  of  work  admits  of  no  corre^ion,  and  that 
the  ftroke  which  forms  the  outline  muft  remain 
as  it  is  originally  traced,  are  wonderful  proofs  of 
the  perfeaion  of  the  art  among  the  ancients.** 
But  the.  Count  de  Caylus  is  perfuad«d  that  the 
Campanian  vafes  are  of  Greek  origin. 

Although  the  kiaory  ot  Greek  painting  be  more 
fully  knovro,  than  that  of.  the  lame  art  among  the 
barbarous  nations,  it  is  neverthelela  involved  in 
much  obfcurity.  It  is  reafonable  to  conclude 
that  what  is  called  Hneary  painting  was  pradlifed 
long  before  the  time  of  Homxr.  Polyonote  of 
Thafos,  who  livef  about  the  90th  Oiympiad,  or 
A.  A.  C.  410,  was  the  firft  painter  of  any  emi- 
ncnce  in  Greece.  Pliny  informs  u«,  that  be  wag 
the.  firlt  who  clothed  his  female  figures,  who  va- 
ried the  colours  of  the  different. parts  of  their  . 
dreft,  or  who  opened  their  mouths  in  (uch  a  man- 
ner as  to  ihcw  their  teeth.  But  the  art  of  paint- 
ing may  be  ftill  confidered  in  its  infancy  in  Greecei 
till  about  A.  A.C.  400,  when  Zeuxis  and  Pax- 
XHAsius  flourilhed.  By  Apelles,  Pi^oto^b- 
MEP,  and  EuPHaANOk,  the'art  was  carried  to  the 
greateft  height  of  perteaion.  Grace,  fymmetry* 
proportion,  and  illufioa,  were  now  added  by  the 
greateft  matters  to  the  nobleft  objeds  of  nature. 

The  arts  were  early  introduced  into  Latium  ; 
but  whether  that  country  employed  itsown  artifta 
or  thoie  of  Etruria  is  uncertain. 
/  In  A.  R.  »59,  and  A.  A.  C.  494^  Appius  Clau- 
dins  confecrated  a  number  of  (kields  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Bellooay  which  contained  in  baflb  relievo 
the  portraits  of  his  family.  This  example  was 
followed ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  it  was  common 
amoBig  the  Romans  to  place  thofe  images  jP  pii" 
liiia  '        ^f*^ 
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vate  hottfes.    The  exectttioa  in  bafib  relirro  is  a 
'  proof  that  thty  bad  an  idea  of  paintingy  at  ]eaft 
-  with  one  colour.   Ai  long  as  the  Romana  emplan- 
ed artjftc  of  other  nations,  they  had  little  dcfire 
'  to  ctiklvate  the  arts ;  but  about  the  year  of  Rome 
«•  450,  and  303  years  before  Chrtft,  one  of  the  E4B11 
employed  Jiimfelf  In  painting.    He  painted  the 
temp^  of  Safetv  i  and  his  works  remained  dll 
that  temple  was  bamt»  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Thh  fame  Faiuvs  was  the  firft  painter  and  the 
firft  hiftorian  in  this  country* 

The  example  of  Pabius,  ftnruuned  PiCT<liL 
from  his  pfofedioay  did  not  excite  his  fellow  ci^- 
zens  to  imitation.  A  century  and  a  half  elapfed 
before  the  tragic  poet  Pacvvius,  nephew  of  Bp- 
nius,  painted  the  temple  of  Hercules  in  the  Jorum 
koarwm*  The  glory  which  he  bad  acquired  by 
hia  dramatic  works  Aied  fome  luftre  on. the  art 
which  be  exercifed ;  but  did  not  confer  av  it  that 
tf^fpect  which  could  recommend  it  to  general  prac- 
tice. The  paintings  of  Fabius  were  the  recrea- 
tions of  his  youth ;  tbofeofPacttTittq,  thfearnofe- 
ments  of  his  old  age ;  but  paiitting  is  a  difiknk 
Art,  which  requires  a  man's  whole  time  a»d  at- 
tention to  be  folelf  devoted  to  it. 

There  were  in  fact  no  eminent  painters  at  Rotne 
till  the  time  of  the  emperors;  but  as  the  national 
fpirit  was  changed,  the  profeffioci  of  the  fine  arts 
acquired  more  refpectabiiUy.  The  Roaians,  dn^ 
ring  t^e  time  of  the  republic,  were  animated  with 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  and  the  defire  for  oooqueft. 
When  thefe  two  paflions  wprie  weakened,  the  love 
of  the  arts  obtained  among  them.  As  ^  proof  of 
this,  Nero  himfelf  gloried  in  being- an  artilK  A 
Colofiian  pidure  of  120  feet  was  painted  at  Rome 
by  his  command,  which  was  afteerwasds  destroyed 
by  light r^ing.  The  name  of  the  painter  is  npt  re- 
corded ;  but  this  is  the  only  painting  wdoth  men- 
tioned by  ancient  authors. 

The  paintings  of  the  ancient  artifts  were  either 
moveable,  or  on  (he  ceilings  or  compartments  of 
buildings.  Another  to  Pliny,  the  moft  emment 
were  thofe  who  painted  moveable  pictures.  The 
latter  were  either  on  Br  wood,  larch,  boxwood,  or 
canvas,  fbmetimes  on  marble.  When  they  em«> 
ployed  wood,  they  laid  on  firft  a  white  ground. 
Among  the  antiquities  of  the  Herciilaoeum  are  4 
paintings  on  white  marble. 

Their  immoveable  paintings  on  walls,  were  ei* 
ther  in  frefco,  or  on  dry  ftucco  in  diftemper.  In* 
deed' all  the  ancient  paintings  may  be  reduced  to« 
I  ft,  Frefco  painting  j  zdly.  Water-colour,  or  dif. 
temper  painting  on  a  dry  ground ;  and  3dly,  En- 
cauftic  painting.  The  ancient  frefco  paintings 
appear  to  have  been  alvvays  on  a.  white  ftucco 
ground,  the  colours  inlaid  v^ry  deep,  and  the 
drawing  much  more  bold  and  free  than  any  limx- 
lar  performance  of  modem  art.*  The  outlines  of 
the  ancient  paintings  on  fircTeo  were  probably 
done  at  once,  as  appears  from  the  depth  of  the 
I nciffon  and  the  boldnefs  and  freedom  of  the  de* 
fign«  equal  to  the-  care  and  fpirit  of  a  penciled 
outline. 

In  genera)  the  undents  painted  on  a  dry 
ground,  even  in  their  buildings,  a«. appears  firon^ 
the  Herculanesfi  anliqifticie«,  moft  o&  wluch  are 
executed  in  this  manner.  At  Rome  and  Naples 
the  arft  (deepeft)  coat  i$  of  true  Pu»solaiui,  of  thfi 
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fame  Mtore  wkb  the  /enemr  sow  tiie4  ta  mcrtar, 
.ceqitirfid  to  keep  out  wet*  about  one  finger  thick; 
the  next  of  ground  OMrble  or  alab^er,^  a^d  fome- 
times  of  pure  lime  or  ftucco^  ia  thiclmfr  about 
.one  third  of  ^he  fottaer^  Umo  thin  tlisy  appear 
to  have  laid  a  CQAt- Of  black,  .aid  tlii?«««other  of 
red  tiaiiiti  .pn.whidi.toi  Uus  ijilje^  itMf  w^  ex- 
ecvted*  .  Such  ieemstoJhaTebcvQ  their  method  of 
painting  on  waits ;  bujt  io  thlrir  mofC^Ue  pic- 
t«re8»'  aod  m  the  pecf onnattce  of  theit  firt  attifts, 
.  Md  where  the  efftM^s-of  ftadeaad  It^hl  wcn^  ne- 
cefiaryt  they  dotibtJess  uM.vMle. 

The  colowps  employed*  tbey  ieemto-liwiemiKd 
tip  with  £ze»  of  which  they  prcfentd  that  made 
byhoilhigthe  ean.4od'g«NbJa  of  bulla.  This 
appears  to  have  made  the  cohiuri  lb  duiaWe  awl 
adhc6ve,  that  the  ancient  paintings  toMy-  found 
bearwafhing  with  a  foft  cloth  aid  water;  «»d 
fometknes  eien  diluted  aqnafiBfti*  is  cll^^|oyed  to 
•dean  their  paintings  o«  fve^  Fliny  iiqpsv  that 
gine ,  diflblved  in  vinegar  ,a«d  then  dried,  is  sot 
again  foluble. 

What  the  SNCAUftTic  paivtiho  of  the  ag- 
cients  was,  has  beei.  jouch  di%»titQd.  Crom  tie 
works  of  Vitnivius  a«d  PIsay*  it  appears  evident- 
ly, that  it  was  of  tbr^e  kinds,  i.  Whese  a  pic- 
ture painted  io  the  commoa  way  waa  covered 
with  a  vainifh  of  W9I  melted,  dtiated  with  a  iit« 
<tle:oii,  and  laid  on  warm  with  a  bvullK  »•  Wheie 
4he  colours .themiehrea.  were  mixed  up  with  melt- 
^  wax,  and  the  mixture  «fea  wbUt  warak  And, 
^i  Where  a  painting  was  eiEecuted  on  ivory  by 
means  of  the  tectum  or.  timtvlum* 
/  Of  white  ooiourtng  fubllances^  The  ancients 
had  wbit^  lead  variouQy  prepafe4^  a  white  from 
cadciaettefTg- (hells,  and  preparations  from  cretace- 
ous and  arg  ij  iaceous  earth  s.  The  modems,  in  ad  - 
dition,  have  magiftery  of  bifmuth,  little  nfiod ;  and 
ou^ht  to  have  the  calces  of  tin  and  sine. 

Of  blmchi  the  ancieotn  bad  preparationa  fimiiar 
to  lamp,  ivory,  blue,  antd-Franckfort  black;  al- 
fo  to  Indian  ink  and  commofi  writing  ink ;  and 
they  ufed  what  we  do  not,  the  pfccxpitaie  of  the 
black  dyers  vats. 

The  ancientsi  poIfefTed  a  fpectet  of  vermiUom  or 
fine  cinnabar,  a  coar£er  cinsabart  red  lead,  vari- 
ous earths,  burnt  and  unburnt,  apparently  fimilar 
to  our  red  ochre:  Venetiail  red,  Indian  red.  Spa- 
nifh  brown,  burnt  terra  de  Sienna«  and  ifcarlet 
oobre ;  they  had  alfo  a  fubftaoce  alike  in  colour 
and  in  nan^e  to  our  dragon -s  blood. 

The  yelktw  pigments  of  the  ancients  were  gene- 
rically  the  fame  whh  our  orpimeot6«  king's  yel- 
low, Naples  yellow,  &c.  They  did  not  p^ffefs 
torbith,  taiinerali  mineral  yellow,  or  gamboge ; 
nor  do  they  appear  to  have  known  of  gali  ftone  as 
a  pigment. 

Of  Hue  pamts,  they  had  preparations  from  the 
lapis  fyanus  and  lapis  armenu^  Indtgo  JLbey  had, 
and  perhaps  bice  and  fmelt ;  for  tbey  made  blue 
glafs,  but  whethnr  from  fome  ore  of  cobalt  or  of 
wolfram  muft  be  uncertain :  they  had  not  Pniflian 
blue»  verditer,  n^  litmus,  which  we  hftvew  We 
do  nbt  ufb  the  blue  precipitate  of  the  dyeca  vats, 
nor  mountain  blue,  which  they  certainly  employ- 
ed. 

Of  green  colours,  they  had  verdegria,  terra  'nrtt 
and  malachite  or  mountain  green.    The  latter  is 

not 
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ooc  ill  life  aoioayat*  Sap  green,  men  verditer, 
aod  Scheele's^reen^  2(ppear  to  have  bee^  uakpown 
to  Ih^m :  tike  u«i  Uief  procured  ai  inany  UBt»  as 
tbey  p)ea&d  fKOOi^ues  aad,yeilow  vegetables. 

We  liave  no  arwiiial  ^mrpUwuic^  that  fsom 
gold  bf  •  meaAi.af  tai»  tboi^b  very  good  wken  well 
prepaid,  is  to<i»  iw»  Tl^ir  purple  was  a  tinged 
eartb.  Their  qvange.or,  £ui4arac  (red  orpament) 
we  alio  poffefik  Heace  t)iQre  does  not  appear. tp 
have  been  any  great  want  of  pigments,  or  ^/tf  very 
materia^  difievepci&lietweei^  the.  cotoura  they  ^Ced 
aiui  fucb  aa  yre,  genesally  employ.  .  Perbafjs  the 
full  efie^  of  ^ctt^uc'^  mfty  p^  obtained  without 
the  ufe  oi  U^e  exceeding  brill^t  pigmentSy  de- 
pending diieflf.  ODrt^^proportion  and  oppofition 
of  tiotSv    -  . .  .<^.,>i     .     .  ^  _ 

The  ancients  were  undoubtedly  acquainted  with 
oil  vamiflies,  that  is,  with  the  iife  and  effect  of  re- 
rinoU6«tt|3>»  diQ^hrodin  boiling  infpiflated  oils. 
One  orit(^bc|l^  preiierved. mummiea  in  the. Brttiih 
inuleuoky  baa  an  aft^^i^ing  brightnefs  of  colours 
on  the  outfide  Qif*tbexofiio«  ThpuiaiKis  of  years 
have  not  impaired  them ;  thfy.ar&  aa  freih  as  if 
they  bad4)een  laid  on,yefterday. 

".Vh^y  has.defcribed  thee&^sof  the  v^mifh 
of  A^KLLBs,  lender  tne  xvime  of  atrameni.^  He 
kas  ment^ned  theihrning  glolfy  fkin  of  t,he  vap- 
nidi,  which  excites  *the  biigbtnefs  of  the  colours, 
and  prefei:ves  themagainft  dujft  ;.hc  obiieryed,  that 
this  ikin  was  laid  pn^fo  thin,  ,tb4t  it  could  not  be 
dticemedat-any  diftance. .,  The  chemifisand  coiv 
noiffeurs  are  ot  opinion,  that  no  liquid  mixture 
of  any  kind  is  fit  to  produce  theie  eficcta  befides 
the  oil  varniihes;  fnd. therefore,  (hat  Apcllestand 
the  Greeks  were,(;ft:iainly  acq^uainted  witu  tboiie 
varaiihea. 

The  black  ovtlipes  (^_  ^hq  figures:  on  the,  moft 
ancient  Greek  paintings  yet  extant,  that  is,  od  £«• 
trufcaa  vaies*  are^  fo  iharp^ib  thick,  and  drawn  in 
io  eafy  and  maHerly  a  ;nfinn^r»  that  one  cannot 
beip  looking  vy^on  them  as  having  been  drawn  i9 
oiljpolours.    . 

Yet  the  Greek  aod  Roi^an  paintings  that  have 
been  preferved  or  difcovered  at  Rqme  and  Hercur 
Unie.iMP'do'not  couptfpi^^j^ce  the  fuppofuion  of  oil 
cokiura;  at  leaft  Turnb^U  ^d  the  academics  at 
Naples,  who  have  deCcpbed  the  royal  collection 
at  Portici,  Cochin^  and  niany  other  authors  who 
have.feen  and  defcribcd  them,  dp  not  hint  any 
thing  of  that  nature.  On  the  ot^ier  hand  Vitru« 
vmsy  who  has  left  ua  lb  many  valuable  notices  of 
the  ancient  arts,  acquaints  us,  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  painting  which  abiblutely  tequired  a  mix- 
ture c^oil:  And  Pliny,  to  the  fame  purpoie,  ex- 
prelalv  fays,  *<  Son  and  moon  Ihioe  are  inimical 
and  obnoxipus  to  red  lead*  The  remedy  is  to  ,ap- 
ply  the  red  wax  when  hot  and  melted,  wUh  /wm 
oUt  on  the  well  dried  walls,,  which  ia  to  be  done 
with  bmflies.'^ 

Bu^, .on  the  wholes  we  have  no  dir^  evidence 
that  paiDtiog  in,  oil  was  i^erftood  or  pra^^fed 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,,  pr  Bjomansa 
how«ver  nearly  .thj^y  v^  )^^,  appi;oached  to- 
wards the  difcovery,  ^ 

The  art  of  painting  was  revived  hi  (urope  about 
the  end  of  the  13  th  or  beginning  of  the  14th  century. 
In  Italy,  where  the  firft  attempts  were  made,  they 
wece  employedm  reprefeuting  the  osytiecies  of  the. 


pafMti  and  (ubjeAs  of  a  limilar  oaturey  cp  the  wall* 
otchapKls  and  churches.^  1[heur  )at>pnrs  vrere  di*' 
feae4  to  a  va{t  number  pf,  ngw;e%  rather  than  to 
the  beauty  and  perfection  of  e^cb  )  and  the  art,,  in 
more  modern  times^t  h^^  alwaya  M^fervfd  iome- 
what  of  thif.a^ird  fault  whi«;h  4  conti^ted  at 
that  early  period.  The'fira  ^g  which  they  dtf- 
€0(iferedt  or  raither  revived,  vizakpmt^ai>ve>  vrhich 
en^)ledt^nm  to^ve.more  trutn.to  theif  wprks. 

PoMi)UQU&.Guiaiji»^iAS»  a,7kireotine,.wa8 
thfrfirft  who  enriched  tne  ftyje,  of  hia  co9^pofi- 
tion  by  gtouping  his  fipujres,^nd'vidiqii4ve  depth 
to  hia  p>i&ures«  jky  dUtmqui^iiiig,  by  cxa4  grada- 
tions* the  ,ipai;es  which  his  figprea  pq^pied  \  hot 
his  fucqeiibra  l^ve  farAirpauTedhim  i^  boldaefe  ' 
ofpomp^ipn.  T 

]jBQii4Ri>.p4  Vlnci,  Mkhad-^ogielo,  Gior- 
gion,  Titi^BarthoJomew  De  St  Marc,  and  Ra- 
^phael,  flonAimed  about  the  eo4roC  the  j(4th  cen* 
Vor^  Da  ViHCt  was  the  inyen^or.of  many  d^ 
taila  in  the.  art :  MieH  a^l  A^gxjwDi  by  ftudying 
.thoancients,.aDd  by  hia  knowle<i^e  of  anatomy* 
arrived  at  great  elegance  in  drawing  the  outline^ 
of  hia  figures ;  GiORGiON  gave  greater  brilliancy 
to  his  colours  than  his  prefieceflbrs,:.  TiTiawi  by 
a  qareful  imitation  of  nature,  made  great  pro&- 
ciency  in  the  truth  and  perfe^oa  of  his  tones:  St 
Jlaac  difcovered  the  claro*obicuBp,  thebeft  mafv- 
ner  of  giving  drapery  to  hia  figurea».and  of  makmg 
the  naked  to  be  felt  even  when  they  were  cover- 
ed: Raphakl  formed  a  ftyle  more  perfect  and 
more  univerfal  than  anv  painter  who  went  before 
or  who  has  fucceeded  him. 

After  Raphael  had  appeared^  grace  waa  the  on- 
ly thing  wanting  to  the  art*  and  CoaaaGxo  be^ 
came  the  Apelles  of  Europe.  Painting  was  by 
him  carried  to  the  higheft  degree  among  the  mo- 
derns ;  the  tafte  of  the  beil  critics^  and  the  eye  of 
the  .vulgar  were  eq^allv  gratified* 

After  thefe  great  matters,  a  confiderable  interval 
elapied  till  the  time  of  the  Caaacciy  who  by 
ftudyii^  the  worka  of  their  predeceflbrs,  became 
the  firft  and  the  moCk  celebrated  of  their  imitators. 
The  pupils  of  the  Caracci  formed  a  fchool  after 
their  manner ;  but  GuiDp,  a  painter  of  an«  eafy 
and  happy  talent,  formed  a.  ftyle  altogether  p-ace- 
ful,  rich,  and  eafy.  GuKasHBn  formed  after  Ca^ 
ravaggio,  or  invented  a  particular  ftyle  of  the 
claro-pb£buro,  compofed  of  ftrong  ihades  and 
vivid  c^pofitions. 

Peter  Db  Cortone  fucceeded  thofe  great  i- 
mitators  of  their  predecellbrs  and  of  nature ;  and 
having  great  natural  abilities^  m^ied  himiidf  chief- 
ly  to  compofition  and  tafte.  tie  diftinguilhed  in- 
vention from  compofition ;  appeared  not  to  have 
attended  to  the  former,  but,  chiefly  to  thofe  parts 
which  are  moft  prominent  in  the  picture,  andto  the 
the  coDtrafting  of  groups. 

About  the  middle  of  the  17th  century  tkmriihed 
at  Rome  Charles  Maratti,  who,  aiming  at  the 
greateft  perfection*  carefully  ftadied  thp  vrarka  of 
the  firft  paintefs,  and  parUcularly  thoCe  of  the 
fchool  of  the  Caracci. 

France  alio  produced  great  nnifterf^  partku^ 
larly  m  the  part  of  compofitioip  \  m  which  Poii£> 
6n,  after  Raphael,  ia  the  bcft  imiutor  of  the  ftyle 
of  the  ancient  Greeks*  CHARLas  lb  Brun  and 
many  others  diftinguUhed  themfelves  lor  great 
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fefrtility  6f  ^itti;;  and  as  Ibn^  as  the  French 
fehool  departed  not  from  the  principlef  of  the  I- 
talian  fchobl,  it  produced  mailers  of  s^at  merit 
in  the  diffctehC  branches  of  the  art* 

"MENC'sfy*  froin  whom  this  account  is  taken,  de^ 
clart*  the  art  of  painting  to  have  degenerated  in 
Frafice' after  Le  Bran.  •  ■         • 

^  TheHrft  m^fftrs  of  the  great  fchools  of  pamt- 
ingi'with'  the  ancients  and  natnre  for  their  gnideiy 
and  their  gcfnnn*  for  their  fnpport,  carried  every 
jJart  df  the  art  ta  the  greateftheight  of  perfedton. 
Thofc  Who  followed  them,  and  who  had  therex- 
an\ple  of  their  predeceffors  in  addition  to,the'firft 
fbupces  of  tlrtith  and  bcautj,  did  by  no  means  ar- 
rive  at  the'  (ame  excellence.-  The  Caracci»  in 
their  fchool,  Paul  Veronefe»  and  ^H  the  painters 
df  his  tittle, ^Vindyke,  and  all  ti^ofe  who  exer- 
cifed  the  art  in-Tftai/,  in  Flanders,  *apd  in  France, 
fbpportW  it  Wfllf  great'  brilliancy.  'Bpt  foon  af- 

andfla- 
they'pro- 
i  wanting 
to  be^dlourids,  their  pieces  were  exaggerated; 
6ther8,~'affefttng  fimpHcity,  becanie  cold  and  inr- 
fipid."" '  At  thrB  period  of  the  art,  men  of  real  abi- 
lities; and  covetous  of*  fame,  who  wifhed  to  rife 
Tuperior  to  the  mediocrity  of- the  times,  feem  not 
to  have  taken  the  road  of  truth  and  nature.  They 
affected  a  ftyle  of  pompons  preparation,  and  an- 
nexed a  kind  of  merit  to  the  expert  management 
of  the  pencil.  The  affefted  forms  of  Cortona  and 
«f  his  pupils,  the  fantaltical  attitudes  and  the 
poignant  effeds  of  Plazetta,  and  in  fhort  the  in- 
genious contrivances  of  the  laft  mafters  of  the 
French  fchool,  are  decided  proofs  of  this  Incre^- 
ing  bad  tafte. 

Sbct.  II.    0/  the  Schools. 

A  School,  in  the  fine  arts,  denominates  a 
clafs  of  artifts  who  have  learned  their  art  from  a 
certain  mafter,  either  by  receiving  his  inftruftions^ 
or  by  ftudying  his  works ;  and  who  of  confe* 
quehcerdifcovcr  more  or  lefs  of  his  manner,  from 
the  deiire  of  imitation,  or  from  the  habit  of  adopt* 
ing  his  principles.  ' 

All  the  painters  whom  Europe  has  produced 
fince  the  renovation  of  the  artsi  are  claffed  under 
the  followifig  fcbools,  the  fchool  of  Florence,  of 
Rome,  of  Venice/ the  Lombard  fchool, the FVench, 
the  German,  the  Flemi(h,  the  Dotch,  and  the 
Englifli  fchool. 

The  fchoot  of  Floxence  is  remarkable  for 
greatneft :  for  attituc^s  feemingly  in  motion  ;  for 
an  expreilion.  of  ftrength,  by  which  grace  perhaps 
it  excluded;  and  for  "a  charader  of  defign  ap- 
proaching to  the  gigantic. 

Painting^  'which  had  languifhed  from  the  de- 
finition of  the  Roman  empire,  was  revived  by 
CiMABUB,  bom  of  a  noble  family  in  Florence,  in 

1440. 

^fl  i3jfo»  -the  painters  in  Florence  eftablifhed  a 
fociety  under  the  protedion  of  St  Luke.  Mas- 
soLiMo,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury, gave  naore  grandeur  to  his  figures,  adjufted 
their  <fi*efS' better,  and  (hed  over  them  a  kind  of 
life  anid  expreffion.  He  was  furpaflfcd  by  Mas- 
SAcfo  his  pupil ;  who  firi|  gave  force,  animatioa» 
and  telievo  to  his  works. 


T  I  N  G-  '  Hist. 

Andxbw  Castagna  was  the  (irft  Plorentrae 
who  painted  in  oil.  But  Leonard  Da  Vinci  and 
Michael  Angelo, '  contemporary  paintcn,  were 
the  glory  of  the  School  of  Florence.  Micbad  An- 
g^  was  fuperior  to  Leonard  in  graikicnr,  in 
boldneft  of  conception,  and  fs,  knowledge  of  de- 
fign ;  bnt  Leonard  was  fuperier  to  btm  in  all  the 
amiible  parts  of  the  art.  Leonard,  pofleiled  of  a 
'fine  fmaamation,  and  full  of  fenfibility,  devoted 
hlmfeif,  m  painting,  to  exprefstbeafiedkmt  of  the 
foul ;  and  ff,  in  this  friblime  brandi  of  t^  art,  he 
was  afterwards  fttrpafied  by  Ra^iael,  he  had  at 
leaft  the  glory,  not  only  of  exceeding  all  the  paint- 
ers who  went  before  him,  but  or  purfiimg  a 
path  which  none  of  them  bad- ktentfited.  His 
fiefign  was  pure  and  neat.  He  never  went  beyond 
nature,  and  he  made  a  good  choice  ci  obje^s  for 
itnrtatlon. 

Michael  Angbi.o,  lefs  formed  t«>,experience 
fweet  alficcttons  than  vehement* paffions,'  iongfat  m 
nature  what  the  ttrentth  of  nan  might  accompliflt, 
not  that  which  conftitotes  beauty.  He  delighted 
in  being  great  and  terrible,  more  than  in  graceful 
and  pleaiant  attitudes.  Well  acouaintcd  with 
'anatomy,  he  knew  more  exaAly  than  any  other 
artift,  in  what  manner  toexpre(s  tlie  joining  of  the 
bones  of  the  body,  and  the  office  and  inlertion  of 
the  mufdes :  but,  too  eager  todi^lay  hia  know- 
ledge  of  anatomy,  he  feems  to  have  forgotten  that 
the  mufcles  are  ^ftened  by^  the  J9dn  which  covers 
them:  and  that  they  are  lefs  vifibie  in  children, 
in  women,  and  in  young  men,  than  in  confirmed 
and  vigorous  manhood. 

He  informs  us  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  he 
modelled  in  earth  or  wax,  all  the  figorts  which  he 
intended  to  paint.  This  method  was  fomiliar  to 
the  great  painters  of  hit  time,  and  onght  never  to 
be  at>andoned. 

«« Michael  Angelo  (fays  Sir  Joflraa  Reynolds)  ne- 
ver  attempted  the  kfier  elegancies  and  graces  in 
the  art.  VafaH  fays,  he  never  painted  but  one 
pidure  in  oil ;  and  refolved  never  to  paint  ano- 
ther, faying  it  was  employnaent  only  fit  for 
women  and  children. 

Ancient  Roine,  rich  with  the  works  brooght 
from  Greece,  or  finiihed  in  its  own  bofom  by  Ore- 
dan  artifts,  handed  down  in  its  ruins  the  reokains 
of  that  glory  to  which  it  had  been  elevated. 
By  the  ftudy  of  thefe  remains  the  modem  artifts 
were  formed :  they  deriTed  from  them  the  know- 
ledge of  defign,the  beauty  of  exquifite  forma,  grvat- 
hefs  of  ftyle,  and  juftnefs  of  exprcfiion,  carried 
to  that  length  only  which  did  not  afie^  tbe  beau* 
ty  of  the  figure.  From  them  alfo  they  derived  tbe 
principles  of  the  art  of  drapery.  The  Roman 
scHOOt  was  altogether  devoted  to  tbe  fnincipal 
parts  of  the  art,  to  thofe  which  require  genius 
and  vaft  conceptions;  and  was  no  mher  occu- 
pied with  colpurs  than  was  neceflary  to  efiabiiih  a 
difference  between  painthig  and  fculpture»  or  ra- 
ther between  painting  varied  with  cokmrs*  and  in 
claro-obfcuro.' 

Raphael  8anzio»  bom  at  Urbino  in  1483, 
and  fcholar  to  Peter  Perogene,  was  the  undoubt- 
ed founder  of  this  Ichool.  His  firft  manner  was 
that  of  Perugeno  his  mafter;  but  he  travdied 
twi^c  to  Florence  to  ft^dy  the  great  artifts  who 
flouriOied  in  that  dty.  It  scaa  foctiioats  for  Ra- 
(^  pbael 
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phael,  fay.8  MengPb  Xlfit  h^  was  bom  in  what  he 
terms  the  infancy  ofihe  art,  and  that  he  formed 
bimfelf  by  copying  jlature  before  he  had  accefs  to 
fee  the  works  of  any  great  mafter^  He  began  by 
ftudying,  with  great  exadnefs,  the  finople  truth 
in  his  figures.  He  yr^s  then  ignorant  that  any 
choice  was  necefTary  (  but  hp  (aw  the  works ^  of 
Da  Vipci,  MalTacip,  and  Michael  Ange1o»  which 
gave  his  genius  a  new>diredion.  .  But  the  works 
of  thofe  m^fters  t^er?'  hot  fufficiently  perfe^  tq 
point  ,out  the  beft  choice  \o  make ;  and  he  con^ 
tinued,  iJi  uncertainty  'tiU  he  (hw  at  Rome  the 
works  of  the  andefiTs.  Then  he  found  the  true 
models,  and  in  imitating  them,  he  had  only  to 
follow  the  nature  impulfe  of  his  genius. 

He  never  loft  fight  of  nature  5  but  he  was  in- 
ftrudlcd  by,  the  aticients  in  wh'^t  manner  Ihe  Ihould 
be  ftudied.  He  perceived,  that  the  Greeks  had 
feledted'what  was  great  or  beaxitjfuV,  and  that  one 
of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  beauty  of  their  works 
was  the  reguhfity  «>f  their  proportions.  He  faw 
alfo  that  the  Jojpings  of  the  boneS,  And  the  free 
play  of  their  articulations,  are  the  caUfes  of  all 
graceful  movement :  he  therefore,"  w^s  led  by. 
thefe  obfervf^tions  not  to  be  content e^  with  the 
fimple  imitation  of  nature. 

His  defign  is  excellent,  but  neither  fo  perfed 
nor  fo  finiibed  as  that  of  the  Greeks.  He  excel- 
led in  reprelenting  philofoph^rs,  apoftles,  &c.  ^)ut 
he  did  not  equai  the  Gfeeks  in'  ideal  figures, 
which  ought  to  carry  the  im'prelRon  of  divinity. 
His  tafte  for  defign  was  more  Roman  than  Greek, 
becaufe  be  formed  it  chieliy  on  the  bafTo-relievos 
which  he  found  at  Rooie.  fiut  wLite  he  excelled 
in  this  part  he  did  not  give  his  figures  all  the  ele- 
gance of  the  Greek  artifts,  nor  the  flexibility  of 
articulation  which  is  admired  in  the  Laocoon^  ia 
the  Apollo  of  Belviderc,  and  in  the  Gladiator. , 

As  Raphael  knew  that  the  exprcffion  of  the 
pafiions  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  an  art  which  re> 
prefentsthe  aAions  of  men,  his  firft  care,  when 
be  wanted  to  compofe  a  piece,  was  to  weigh  the 
cxpreflion ;  that  is,  to  eltablifh,  according  tb  the 
nature  of  the  fubje^,  the  paiSons  which  were  to 
animate  the  charaders.'  All  the  figures,  all  the 
accefibries,  all  l:he  parts  of  the  coxnpofition,  were 
moulded  to  the  general  expreflion.  It  cannot  be 
faid,  however,  even  with  regard  to  the  claro-ob- 
fcuro,  that  he  imitated  nature  without  tafte.  He 
delighted  in  what  are  called  maffes  of  light ;  and 
difpofed  the  great  lights  in  the  moft  cohTpicuous 
places  of  his  figures,  whether  liaked  or  fn  drapery. 
This  gives  his  works  that  diftindtnefs  which  makes 
bis  figures  confpicuous  at  a  diftancre;  and  this 
muft  be  allowed  to  be  an  effentlal  part  of  the 
art  of  pdnting.  He  did  not  proceed  beyond 
this;  content  with  that  kind  of  claro-obfcuro 
which  comprehends  imitation,  he  never  attempted, 
that  which  is  ideal. 

The  compofition  and  the  tnfemble  of  his  figures 
prere  the  ctrief  excellences  of  Raphael.  He  had  too 
high  an  idea  of  painting  to  confider  it  as  a  mute 
art ;  he  made  it  fpe<rk  to  the  heart  atid'foul ;  and 
he  could  only  do  this  in  fubjeds  which  remiired 
expreffion.  If  Raphael.did  not  reach  the  Greek 
excellence,  if  he  did  not  poflefs  the  art  of  embel- 
liihmg  nature  m  the  fiime  high  degree,  he  faw  at 
leaft,  aod  imitated  her  ici  wfaateter  was  expreflive 


and  beautiful.   '^The  Grael/iAik^  F.Hft  maj^fty 

(lays  Mengs)  between  earth  and  ^eaveq :  Raphael 
walked  with  propriety  on  the  earths? 

'*  Compofition  is  in  general  C%a  he)  of  twQ 
kinds :  Raphael's  is  the  expreflive  kind  $  the  oti^er 
is  the  theatrical  or  piAurefque^  v^bic^  confifts  of 
an  agreeable  difpofition  of  the  figures.  LANFaANC 
was  the  inventor  of  this  laft»  ian3  afler  him  Corto-^ 
na..  I  give  the  preference  to  Raphael;  becaufe 
reafon  prefides  over  all  his  works,  pr  at  leaft  the 
gfeateft  part  of  them.** 

A  mafterly  contraft  betvveeiiAngeJo  and  |la- 
phael  is  given  by  Sir  Joiliua*I^'eyn6l4s, .  "  If ,we 
put  thofe  great  artifts  (fays  he)  m  comparifon  with 
each  other,  Raphael  ha^  niofe  tafte  anil  fancy, 
Michael  Angjelo  more  geiy'ua  and  imaginat(bp. 
The  one  excelled  in  )>eauty,  the  other  in  energy, 
Michael  An^elo  hasmoreof  tbe.po^tjcal  inppera-* 
tion ;  'his  ideas  are  vaft  ^nd  fubhrne^  Raphael's 
imagination  is  not  fo  eljsvated,  thqugb  his  ideas 
are  chafte,  noble,  and  of  great^zonformHy  to  tfiejr 
fuWefts."  &c.  ;  s',^     *  .'     .  .         •' 

The  Venetian  school  is  the  child  ^9f  natui^. 
The  Venetian  painters,  not  having  jindcir  ^eir  eyes,' 
lik'e  the  Rbman^  the  remains  of  anti()uity^  were 
d.eftitute  of  the.  means  of  forming  a!*juft  idea  or  tbe 
beauty  offorois  aind  of  expreffion.^  ^  They  copied^ 
without  choice  the  forms  of  nature  ^  but  they  w^re 
^hiefly  deligbted/^'^h  the  beauties  which  preifent- 
e^  themfelves  in  Che  mixture  and  the  variety  oi 
natural  coloiurs.  Colouring  was  their  chief  ob}e^» 
and  they  fueceeded'in  it«  They  endeavoured,  by 
the  agreeipent  and  oppofition  of  the  coloured  ob- 
jedts^  »njd  .by.  the  contraft  of  ]ight  and  (hade,  to 
produce  a  vigorous  effe^,  to  demand  and  fix  the 
attention.  Dominic,  who  was' the  fecond  Italian] 
artift  whp  painted  in  oil,  had  educaited,  before  he 
quitted  yenice*  Jhis  native  country,  James  Belliiv 
^hofe  chief  meritlay  in  the  pldurefi^u^  education 
he  gave  to  Oentel  and  John  his  .two  fons.- 

Gentel,  the  /sldeft,  painted'xhieflv  io  vi^ater 
colours.  John  contributed  much  to  the  pro^reHi 
of  his  art  in  painting  cohftantly  in'oilf  and  after, 
nature.  Altbpugh  he  alw;ays  retained  great  ftiff- 
nefs  in  his  manner,  he  had  leis  th^n  his  fathei;  or' 
brother.  Great  neatnefs  of  colouring,  and  an  ^>-. 
proacb  to  harmony,  are  evident  in  his  works. 
His  tafte  in  defign  is'Ootblc;  the  air  of  his  heads 
i^  fufficiently  noble,  his  attitudes  are  without* 
judgment,  and  his  figures  withopt  expreffion.'  H^^ 
bad  for  fcholars  Giorgion  and  Titian,  who  are  con^ 
fidercd  k.s'the.  founders  of  the  V^etjan.^hoplf.  l". 

GiORC^ioN  diftinguiihed  h.inilel^by  ^^efign.oE 
a  better  tafte  than  that  of 'his  mafter;  but  jie  chief?, 
ly^furpaffcd  film  incolfiupng^  {^  dit^jn  his^jad 
year ;  and'  excited  the 'eiftulatipa  of^.^Ui^  ydiQ 
foon  greatly  excelled  him'i      ^    ..  „    -r  :"i     "  - 

TiztANoVECELLi,bett  known  l^y .the  nan^e of 
Titian,  was  mftrudled  to  copy  nature  la, ^ 
mbft  fervile  manner  in  t^e  fchool  or  John,Bellin  i 
but  when  he  had  feen  the  works  of  Giorgion,  be 
began  to  ftudy  the  ideal  in  colouring.  ^  The  ttuth 
of  hiftory  is  not  to  be  expeAecl  in  bis  hiftorical, 
paintings,  or  in  thofe  of  the  artifts  of  the  (ame 
fchool.  He  feems  to  have  paid  little  attention  to 
the  confiftenceof  fqene,  to  "the  coftume,  Wcx- 
predion  adapted  to  the  fubjeft,  or,  to  ihe  accoow 
modation  of  parts  which  charadterife'  the  works 
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df  thdk  4fhb  frfr^'ftiidftd  tbte  "ancients.  H^  #lsii 
In  ft«tt  at  great j^afitter  attd  notfaing  more.  Btit 
ftlthoagh  he  dercma  tiot  to  be  platdbd  ^mdtig  the 
tM  moft  ^ilKngtiifiied  ardfts'in.bb'iTit  of  Judg- 
ttic^t,  ytt  lid  ta  bv  no  means  deftitilite  Of  g^at  and 
Aoble  coiiceptions.  There  ti  bften  to  be  found 
aModg  Ilia  male  figures  a  eontiderabie  degree  Of 
grandeur.  '  The  beauties  of  his  ^otkB  conflft  in 
the  happy  dKpofitioi^s  of  colours  both  proper  and 
local*  and  he  tarries  this  to  the'  hxgheft  point  of 
perledlon. 

The  artifts  ih'tbet^6rentme  ahd  Roman  fchoqia 
painted  .moftcomitooniy  in  vatdr  cdlours  or  In 
mfco ;  and  they  Bnilhed  their  woikt  from  their 
iril  flcetdies.  Titkn  pafnted  in  oil,  and  finiihed 
fivm  the  obJeAs  in  nature;  >nd  this  praftice, 
joined  to  his  exquiAte  talents,  gave  the  greateft 
Iruth  to  his  colours.  l!is  bein^  a  portrait«painter 
was  alfo  of  aJhvaMage  to  him  as  a  co1oonft«  In 
this  departtnent  he  was  accuftomed  to  the  colours 
of  oatmre  m  carnattdbs  and  drtkpieries.  He  was  a 
landfcape*painter;  and  herealib  he  took  the  co- 
.  lours  from  natur^. 

Tf  TiaM  has  In  generid  little  expreffion  iti  his 
pidttrel}  and  hd  (bmetimes  introduces  figai«s 
which  augmeiHt  the  coldndk  of  the  piece.  But 
Ae  ookHirs  of  his  pairithigs  ar^  lb  mingfed  together 
as  to  giVe  no  idea  of  the  colours  on  hit  pallet; 
which  difHttguiflies  biiil  from  lUibens,  who  placed 
his  iohnirs  dne  kt  the  Gd6  of  mother.  It  is  im- 
poiffibte  to  fay,  oti  the  oarroweft  inl^^on,  with 
whatcobatsbe.pttxiooedhistims.  Tbispraaice* 
trhich  enabled  him  to  imitate  foexa^ly  the  colours 
of  natnt«9  gltes  a.  marked  diftindion  to  his  man- 
ner of  painting.  He  is  one  of  the  few  hiftorical 
painters  who  liave  fticceeded  in  tandfcape.  His 
tituations  are  lOveU  chofen ;  his  ttreei  are  varied  in 
their  forms, 'tod  their  foUagt  wetl  Conceived.  He 
often  tepitfented  feme  remaikable  appearance  in 
his  landtbapes  to  render  thef|ti  more  m-iking; 

The  diftitiguiihitig  chilradefiftics  of  the  Lom- 
Baao  fthool  are,  grace,  an  agreeable  tafte  for  de- 
fign^  ^ithdgt  grpat  corre^ion,  a  mellowhefs  of 
pencil,  and  a  beautiful  miatu^-e  of  colours.  An- 
tOiTY  ALLaokl,  or  Coaascf  b»  was  the  father  and 
greateft  omament  of  this  fchool.  He  began  to 
iiBltate  feature  alone  ^  but,  as  he  was  chiefly  de- 
Ugbted  witn  the  graceful,  be  #as  careful  to  puri- 
Qr  bis  defi^n  fftim  all  (hort  tomings  and  unnecef- 
iary  angles.  He  p^eiyed  that  Ifu-genefs  contri* 
^ttml  to  grac^  V  ^^d  th^ore  not  only  rejedled 
/  all  iknall  figlires,  but  enlarged  as  much  as  poflible 
the  outltnbs,  avdded  acute  ,a|ig1e8  and  ftraight 
lines,  and  bytWe  n^eans  gaye,,  an  eafv  jgrandeur 
to* his  de^n.  ll^  mad4  ms  figures  elegant  and 
large ;  he  ^arira  ttie  outlines  by  frequent  undula- 
tions^ but^b!;,F^^  '^t  always, pure  and  corred. 

t^oaaa'aro  painted  in  Oil,  a  kind  of  painting  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  greateft  delicacy  and  fweetnefs ; 
and  as  his  chancer  led  him  to  cultivate  the  agree* 
able^  he  gave  a  pleating  captivating  tone  to  all  his 
piAures.  He  fought  tranfparent  col6urs  to  repre- 
Ibnt  ihadeS  conformable  to  nature,  and  adopted 
a  manner  of  Raizing  which  adually  rendered  his 
/hadows  more  obfcure.  But  it  is  chiefly  in  the  co- 
lour of  his  fiiades  that  he  defcrves  to  be  imitated. 
He  excelled  alf6  in  harmony.    As  the  delicacy  of 
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hik  tafb'  fcrffered hlnil  dot toexhploy  ftro^g oppo- 
fitfons,  he  became  a' great  mafter.in  this  part, 
which  chiefi}r  confifts  of  eafy  ^radatioos  fix>m  one 
extreme  to  another.  He  was  harmonious  in  bis 
defigin,  by  making  the  lines  which  formed  the  an- 
gles of  the  contotfr  arched  and  undulated.  The 
delicacy  of  his  organs  mad^him  perceive  what  re- 
lief was  neCelTary  to  the  efe  after  a  violent  ezer- 
tion^  and  he  was  careful  to  f(^Iow  a  bold  and  pre- 
vailing colour  with  a  demi-tint«  and.  to  conduft 
the  eye  of  the  i^datof,  by  an  jnvifible  griadatioo, 
to  its  ordihary  itate  pf  tentiod.  A  Plicate  tafte  in 
colours^  a  period  knowledge  of  the  claro-bblcoro, 
the  art  of  uhittng  lighf  to  light,  and  (hade  to  {hade^ 
together  Ivith  that  of  detaching  the  objed^  from 
the  ground.  Inimitable,  erave,  and  perfed  harmo- 
ny, were  the  qualities  wnich  difttnguiihed  Corre- 
g  10  from  all  the  painters,  and  placed  him  near  the 
ead  of  his  profellion. 

The  Caaaccr,  Lewis,  Auguftin,  andHannibaL 
formed  what  is  called  tht  Jeeand  iMniiund /choof. 
Which  is  frequently  diftingniihed  by  the  name  of 
the  /choo!  ofBolo^iu  Lewis  was  the  oiafter  of 
the  other  two  \  he  had  ftudjed  the  .works  of  Ti- 
tian  and  Paul  Veronefe  at'  Venice,  thofe  of  An- 
drew Del  Sarte.at  Florence,  thofe  of  Corregio  at 
Parma,  and  thofe  of  JuUns  Romano,  at  Mantua  ; 
but  he  chiefly  endeavoured  to  imitate  the  manner 
of  Convgio.  Hannibal  Ouduated  between  Cor. 
fegio  and  Titian.  Auguftin  had  his  mind  culti- 
vated by  ]eari)ingi  and  devoted  part  of  his  time  to 
poetry,  oiufic.&c.  ,  Thefe  three  painters  often 
emploved  their  talepts  on  the  lame  P>eoe  ;  and 
feemed  to  be  animated  with  the  fame  fpirit. 

They  eftablilhed  an  academy  at  9plogna,  which 
their  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  their  art,  made 
them  call  PMadimia  dcgU  jp^/iderqfi  i  but  it  was 
afterwards  called  tiie  Actukmy  ^f  thi  Caraeci, 
^mi  their  high  reputation.  In  this  fchool  were 
taught  Uie  art  of  conftru^ing  models,  perfpec- 
tive,  and. anatomy ;  leHbns  were  given  on  thebeao- 
tiful  proportbns  of  nature,  on  the  beft  manner  of 
ufing  colours,  and  on  the  principles  of  lijght  and 
ihade.  They  held  frec^ent  conferences,  in  which 
not  only  artifts,  but  men  o^  general  knowledge, 
were  permitted  to  elucidate  points  relative  to  the 
art  of  painting:  but  they  were  feparated  upon 
HannibaPs  going  to  Rome  to  adorn  the  gallery  of 
the  cardinal  Tarnefv^ 

The  works  of  the  daaacci  are  often,  from 
the  refemblaDce  of  their  manner,  confounded  to- 
gether. But  each  of  them  has  a  decided  charac- 
ter diftind  from  the  other  two.  Lewis  bad  leis 
fire,  but  more  of  gracefiilnefs  and  grandeur:  Au- 
guftin had  more  fpirit  in  his  conception,  and  more 
pleafantnefs  in  his  execution:  Hannibal  is  charac- 
terized by  boldnefs,  by  a  defign  more  profound*. 
by  an  expreflfion  more  lucky,  and  by  an  execu- 
tion more  folid.  Sir  Jofbua  Reynolds  confiders 
Lewfs  the  beft'  model  for  what  is  called  jSy/f  ia 
painting  ;  which  is  the  faculty  of  difponng  co* 
lours  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  exprefs  our  icQti- 
ments  and  ideas. 

HAMNiBiLL  is  efteemed  by  the  beft  judges  as  a 
model  for  beauty  and  defign« 

The  French  fchool  has  been  (b  dif&rent  ustler 
diiferent  mhfters,  that  it  is  difficvit  to  cbarad^erize 
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't.  It  appears  Intletd  to  have  no  peculiar  charaftir; 
It  can  only  be  diftinguiflied  by  its  aptitude  to 
imitate  eafily  any  impreffion. 

It  is  e^ally  difficult  to  determine  the  progrefs 
of  painting  iu  Francb.  Miniature  painting  and 
painting  on  glafs  were  early  cultivated  in  that 
couotry«  and  in  thefe  two  kinds  the  Italians  had 
often  pecourfe  to  the  Frencfa.artifts.  When  Francis 
1.  encouraged  Roflb,  a  Florentine*  and  Primatice» 
a  Bolognian,  the  painters  in  France  were  not 
reaiarkable  for  any  fuperior  talent.  C0USIN9  a 
painter  on  glafs  and  portrait  painter,  was  the  fkft 
who  eftablifhed  any  kind  of  reputatloti  in  France. 
He  was  correct,  but  pofleflfed  Very  little  elegance 
ofdefign. 

Faintiagt  fcnr  fome  tiriie  encouraged  by  Francis 
1.  fdl  into  a  ftate'  of  langtifor»  from  which  it  was 
not  reco^et^  till  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIII.  James 
filanchard,  formed  at  the  Venetian  fcbool,  and 
called  tb^  frencb  Titian^  flourilbed  abont  this 
period ;  but  he  died  youngs  and  without  educating 
any  pupils  to  perpetuate  his  manner. 

FoussiNy  9ne  of  the  greateft  French  painters, 
and  whom  they  call  the  Mapbael  of  France^  educated 
no  pupils,  nor  formed  ^y  fchool.  His  ftyle  and 
charaaer  of  painting  are  dcfcribed  bv  Sir  Jolhua 
Reynolds  as  fimp^e,  caf^fnl,  pure,  and  corred.    . 

Si  MOM  VouHr  6ad  a  kind  of  grandeur  add 
facility  ;  but  his  defigiT  #as  falie  with  regard  to 
colours,  and  without  efpreffion.  He  laid  the 
foundation  of  fhe  French  fchool,  and  Le  Brum 
finifbed  the  ediBce. 

Le  Brum  had  a  noble  conc^tion  and  a  froltful 
Imagination.  He  chfefl^  excelled  in  rigorous 
cofturae  and  ezad  likeneifes.  Few  painters  have 
txnited  To  great  a  ntimber  of  effehtial  qualities  and 
acceflbries  of  the  art.  He  was  a  good  drawer.  In 
drapery  he  followed  the  Roman  fchooL"  He  had 
ftudied  theexpreiTion  of  thcafieAions,  as  is  evident 
from  his  Treatife  on  the  cbaraSer  of  the  pajpons  ; 
but,  after  obferving  the  general  charadters,  and 
eftabltihing  the  principal  ftrokes  of  exprefRon,  he 
thought  he  had  reached  the  whole  extent  of  this 
fubjed,  which  IsfO  infinitely  extended.  He  negle^ed 
to  ftudy  the  prodigious  variety  of  gradations  by 
which  the  interior  affeftions  are  manifefted  in  the 
exiefior  appearance.  He  polfeffed  in  a  high  degree 
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effeiSt.  His  tones  are  delicate,  his  tints  hanQonioufr 
and  His  colours  engaging. 

In  Germany  there  can  hardly  be  faid  to  be  a 
fchobl,  as  It  is  a  continuation  Of  fingleartifts,  wba 
derived  their  manner  from  diflfefent  fources  of 
.origin;rlity  nnd  imitation.  There  were  U^vae 
Cerman  painters^  of  emmence,  when  the  art^ 
emerging  from  its  barbarous  ilate,  firft  began  to 
be  cultivated  with  fucce(^  in  Europe.  Avthey  weue 
totally  unacquainted  with  the  ancients,  and  had 
fcarcety  accefs  to  the  works  of  their  coCempo- 
rartes  in  Italy,  they  copied  nature  alone,  with  the 
exception  of  fomewhat  of  that  ftiffnefs  whidt 
forms  the  Gothic  manner.  It  is  this  manner,  if 
we  fpeak  of  the  early  German  painters,  which 
chara^erifes  then-  fchool.  But  this  is  by  no  mean^ 
the  cafe  with  their  fucceflbrs,  part  of  whom  were 
educated  in  Flanders,  and  part  in  Italy ;  for  if 
MbnCs  or  Dietrich  were  comprehended  in  this 
fchool,  there  would  be  nothing  peculiar  to  its 
manner  difcorered  in  their  works. 

Albert.  Dursr  .was  the  firft  German  who 
corrected  the  bad  tafte  of  his  conntrymem  He 
excelled  in  engraving  as  well  as  painting.  His 
genius  was  fertile,  his  compofitions  varied,  hi« 
thoughts  ingenious,  and  his  colours  brilliant.  Hd 
is  blamed  for  ftilTnefs  and  aridity  in  his  outlines, 
and  other  defedts ;  but  he  had  carefully  ftadied 
lineal  perfpedive,  archite<fhire,  and  fortification. . 

JoRM  Holbein,  nearly  contemporary  witb 
Albert  Durer,  painted  in  oil  'and  water  colours. 
He  excelled  chiefly,  in  hiftory  and  in  portrait 
painting.  His  colours  are  freib  and  brilliant,  and 
his  works  are  highly  finiihed  %  but  in  his  hiftorical 
fubjcAs,  his  draperies  are  not  in  fo  good  atafte  ai 
thofc  of  Albert. 

The  Flemifh  fchool  is  recommended  to  the 
lovers  of  the  art  by  the  difcovery,  or  at  leaft  the 
firft  praftice  of  oil  rAiNTiNG.  John  Van  Etcc 
is  (aid  to  have  been  the  fortunate  difcoverer ;  but 
it  is  proved  by  the  MSS.  of  Tbeophilus  Preibyter, 
and  by  fome  old  oil  paintings  in  England,  that 
this  method  of  painting  was  difcovered  long  before 
his  time. 

John  De  Bruges  was  the  founder  of  painting 
as  a  profeifion  in  Flanders;  Pbter  Paul  Rubens 
was  the  founder  of  the  Art.    This  extraordimiry 


the  gtand  machinfe  of  the  art,  but  he  wanted  the'  perfon  produced  an  immenfe  number  of  works. 


vigour  and  infpiration  of  Raphael. 

The  fweet  attradlions,  and  ftrong  and  folid  co- 
lours, of  the  fchools  of  Roibe  and  Lombardy  fcem 
to  have  been  the  objeas  of  Le  Brun's  imitation; 
and  from  them  alfb  he  learned  an  eafy,  agreeable, 
and  bold  management  of  the  petocil.  As  Le  Brun 
poOefled  a  great  fhare  of  lively  imagination,  he 
delighted  in  allegory^  Which  gives  the  greateft  fcope 
for  ingenious  invention. 

Eustace  Le  Sueur  was  tbe  cotemporary  and 
rival  of  Le  Brun;  and  bo  painter  approached 
nearer  to  Raphael  in'  the  art  of  drapery,  and  in 
difpoflng  the  folds  in  the  moil  artful  and  the 
nobleft  manner.  Like  Raphael,  he  reprefented  with 
art  and  pretifion  the  afleAions  of  the  foul ;  like 
him,  he  ¥aried  th^  air  of  the  head,  according  to 
the  condition,  the  age,  and  tlie  character  of  his 
perfonag^s;  and,  like  him,'  he  made  the  different 
parts  of  every  figure  contribute  to  the  genera! 

Vot.  XVU  Part  H. 


He  excelled  equally  in  hiRorical,  portrait,  and 
landfcape  painting;  in  fruits,  flowers,  and  in 
animals.  ^He  both  invented  and  executed  with 
the  greateft  facility ;  and  to  fiiow  the  extent  of 
his  powers,  he  often  made  a  great  number  of 
fkctchcs  of  the  fame  fubjedt  altogether  different, 
without  allowing  any  time  to  elapfe  between 
them.  The  works  of  Rubens  were  deftitute  of 
that  foft  infpiration,  fo  confptcuous  in  the  works 
of  Raplrael ;  but  he  pofTefTed  that  fpfightlinefs  oi 
genius  and  ftrength  of  mind  which  is  ever  ready 
to  burft  forth  in  aftpnilhlng  effc^s.  On  every 
occafion  his  defign  is  noble  and  eafy.  He  had 
great  knowledge  of  anatomy,  but  he  was  hurried 
away  by  the  impetuotity  of  his  imagination  and 
the  ardour  for  execution ;  he  preferred  fplendor 
to  the  beauty  of  forms,  and  iacrificed  corre^efs 
of  defign  too  often  to  the  magic  of  colours.  In 
fhort,  his  <iuilities  fuppofe  a  mind  full  of  fire  and 
K  k  k  k  vigour. 
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vigour,  rather  than  accuracy  .or  profound  thought. 
Ih  hfd'cotoaring  he  is  more  dazzling  than  Titian, 
but  the  latter  is  more  harmonious.   * 

*  The  Flemish  school,  of  which  Rubens  is  the 
.  greateft  matter,  is  remarkable  for  great  brilliancy  of 

colours  and  the  magic  of  the  claro  obfcuro.  To  thefe 
may  be  joined  a  profound  defign,  which  is  not  yet 

*  fbunded  on  the  moft  beautiful  forms ;  acompofition 
pofTeffed  of  grandeur,  a  certain  air  of  nobleneft  in 

*  the  figures,  ftrong  and  natural  expreflions ;  in  fhort, 
a:  kind  of  national  beauty,  which  is  neither  copied 
from  the  ancients  nor  from  thtt  Roman  nor  Lombard 
fchoole^bnt  which  deferVes  to  pleafe,  aridiscapabfc 
of  pleafinjc. 

The  Dutch  School  carries  none  of  the  aBove 
cjiialities  to  great  perfedtion,  except  that  of  colour- 
ing. Far  from  excelling  irt  the  beauty  of  heads  and 
forms,  they  chiefly  delight  in  the  cxadl  imitation 
of  the  lowed  and  moft  ignoble.  Their  fubjeds 
are  derived  from  the  tavern,  the  fmith's  (hop, 
and  the  vukar  amufements  of  the  nideft  peafants. 
The  expreflions  are  fufficicntly  marked;  but  it  is 
the  e3q)rc'(l5on  of  pallions  which  dcbafe,  inftead  of 
ennobling,  human  nature.  One  would  think  that 
they  praftifed  the  art  of  degrading  the  bodies  and 
^  fouls  of  men.  It  mufV  be  acknowledged,  however, 
that  the  Dutch  painters  have  fucceeded  in  feveral 
branches  of  tb^  art.  If  they  have  chofen  low 
obje(fts  of  imitation,  they  have  reprefented  them 
with  great  exaftnefs;  and  truth  muft  always 
Sl^^^\.  ^^  they  have  ^lot  fucceeded  in  the  moft 
dffficuft  parts  of  the  chro-obfcuro,  they  at  leaft 
excel  in  the  moft  ftriking ;  fuch  as  in  light  confined 
in  a  narrow  fpace.  night  illuminated  by  the  moon 
2Lpy  torches,  and  the  light  of  a  fmith's  forge. 
Tn6  Dutch  underftand  the  pr idations  of  colours  • 
and  by  their  knowledge  of  contraft  they  have 
arrived  at  the  art  of  painting  light  itfelf.  They 
have  no  rivafs  in  landfcape  painting,  conHdereil  as 
the  faithful  reprefentation  or  pr(fture  of  a  particular 
fcene ;  but  they  are  far  from  equalling  Titian, 
PoufTin,  Claude,  Lorrain,  &c.  who  have  carried 
to  the  greateft  perfedfion  the  ideal  landfcape,  and 
whofe  piaurcB,  inftead  of  being  the  topographical 
reprcff  nution  of  certain  places,  are  the  combined 
refult  of  every  thing  beautiful  in  imagination  or 
in  naturr?.  The  Dutch,  however,  diftinguifh 
thetnfelves  by  their  perfpe<*tive,  by  their  clouds, 
fea-fcenes,  animals,  fruits,  flowers,  and  infers; 
and  they  excel  in  miniature  painting.  In  (hort, 
every  thing  which  requires  a  faithful  imitation, 
colour,  and  a  nice  pencil,  is  well  executed  by  the 
Dutch  painters. 

'  Holland  has  alfo  produced  hiftory  paintcra, 
'  38  Odtavius  Van  Been,  and  Vander  Hilft,  the  rival 
of  Varidyke,  and  perhaps  his  fupcrior;  but  it  is 
not  in  the  works  of  thefe  artifts  that  we  find  the 
charafter  of  the  Dutch  fchool.  Neither  Is  the 
otfgm  of  their  ftyle  to  be  derived  from  the  work's 
1:  ^V^}  °/  Leyden,  though,  from  the  time  he 
Jlvtiifiihed,  jriz.  about  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
he  ^^  be  confidered  as  the  patriarch  of  the  Dutch 
^hbol.  Lucas  painted  in  oil,  in  water  colours, 
^nd  bb  glafs ;  and  the  kinds  of  his  paintinr  were 
hiftofy;Undfcape,  and  portrait. 
''J^l.V^'t'^^'^^  PAiNTiNbbe  confidered  as  a 
Chari<!tariftic  of  the  Dutch  fchool,  Cornelivj 
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Polembourg  may  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  it. 
He  polfoiTod  the  colour,  delicacy  of  touch,  and 
difpofition  of  the  clhro  obfcuro,  which  chiefly 
diftinguifh  this  fchool;  And  if  any  thing  is  to  be 
added, it  is  want  of  corrednefs  in  his  defigo.  But 
ifthe  choice  of  lojiV  figures  is  itschief  charafteriitic, 
this  is  to  be  found  in  the  greateft  perfe6ion  in  the 
works  of  the  celebrated  Rembhandt  Vansyn; 
and  it  is  the  more  ofrcnflve  in  this  artlfi,  as  his 
compofuions  frequently  required  20  oppofite 
.choice  of  flgures. 

Rembrandt  may  be  compared  to  the  great 
artifts  for  colour  and  delicacy  of  touch  and  cUro- 
obfcuro.  He  delighted  in  the  great  oppoGtioLj 
of  light  and  ftiadi?.  His  expreflions  arc  juft,  lively, 
and  executed  with  great  judgm en t. 

John  Db  Labr,  a  miniature  painter,  had  a 
correct  defign,  and  employed  .vigorous  and  lively 
colouring. 

VanOstade,  altlwugh  born  at  Lubcck,  Gerard 
Dow,  Metzu,  Miris,  Wouwerman8,Berghem,  and 
the  celebrated  painter  of  flowers,  Van  Hoyfam, 
belong  to  the  Dutch  fchool.  *The  greater  part 
of  the  fchools  of  which  we  have  treated  have 
no  longer  any  exiftence.  Italy  alone  had  four 
fchools,  and  there  only  remain  at  prefect  a  very  few 
Italian  artifts  known  to  foreigners.  The  icbool  of 
Rubens  is  in  vain  fought  for  in  Flanders.  If  the 
Dutch  fchool  ft  ill  exifts,  it  is  not  kopwn  beyond 
the  precinAs  of  Holland.  Men|s,  a  ^German  artift» 
has  made  himfelf  famous;  but  it  was  in  Italy  that 
he  chiefly  improved  his  talents  and  exefcifed  bis 
art.  M.  Dietrich,  another  German,  has  made 
himfelf  known  to  ftrarigers;  but  two  folitary  artifts 
do  not  fprm  a  fchool. 

.  A  new  fchool  is  formed  In  our  times,  and  in  our 
own  country,  called  the  English  School.  It  is 
conne^ed  with  the  academy  in  Loudon,  inftituted 
in  1766  by  letters  patent  from  the  king,  and 
formed  in  1769.  Sir  Joshua  Rbynoids  is  the 
undoubted  founder  of  it..  His Vorks  give  him  a 
diftinguifhed  rank  among  the  artifts  of  the  prefect 
age,  and  exhibit  a  genius  in  their  author,  which 
has  feldom^been  furpafled ;  but  the  eflTeda  which  he 
has  contrived  to  give  to  them  by  the  formation 
of.  a  new  fchool,  and '  by  the  good  principles 
which  his  difcourfes  to  academicians,  and  his 
example  as  a  painter,  have  difleminated,  will 
fecure  his  reputation  as  long  as  England  (hall 
efteem  great  abilities.  The  Englifh  tale  appears 
to  be  formed  on  the  great  mafters  of  the  Italian 
and  FIcmifh  fchools.  Sir  Joftiua  was  a  great 
admirer  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  particularly  re- 
commends him  to  the  atteotion  of  the  academi- 
cians.        *  . 

Th6  eflre6!'*6f  Sir  Jofhiia'is  difcourfes  is  vifib'e  in 
the  piftures  of  this  fchool.  The  Death  of  General 
Wolf,  the  Departure  of  Regnlus  for,  Carth.?ge,  the 
Arrival  of  Agrippina,  aad  fome  pther  fubjeQr, 
are  decided  proofa  that  the'  BngTifli  fchool  is 
acquainted  with  greatneis  of  ftyle,  .boldnefs  of 
exprefGon,  and  the  art  of  managing  a  great  number 
of  figures.  It  will  be  fortunate  for  the  painters  c»f 
this  ichool,  if,  more  rigid  with  regard  to  their 
forms  than  ambitious  of  poignant  and  ^oniftilng 
efledU,  they  fupport  the'  Chara^er  which  they 
have  already  acauired*. 

PART 
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PRINCIPLBS  OP  THE  ART,  ANB  ths  ORDER, 
DP  THB  Artist's  StTJDiBS; 

THE  principles  of  the  art  aiicf'the  oriiler  of  the 
.  artiilVftudiefi  rauft  &e  treated  ot  together,  bedaufe 
they  are  like  caufe  and'effca;  and  comprehend, 
both  on  what  parts  in  the  execution  of  the  art  the 
painter  is  to  employ  his  chief  attention,  and  alfothe 
manoer  in  which  he  is  to  employ  it.  We  fhall 
therefore  treat  of-  both  in  that  Older  in.  which  it 
appears  tons  they  flioul^  be  ftutjie^.^,  ,    . 

It  is  unneceflary  t6  fpend  rtihy  wrt-dfe  V^ 
much  time  in  proving,  that  a- primer  fti dd Id  b^* 
acquainted  iwith  anatomy;  or  in  illbwinj^  h6*w'far' 
his  acquaintance  with  it  Ihould  t^terfa.  JHe  needs 
not  indeed  to  enter  into  the  dfffefbnt  fyftems  of 
the  nerves, blood- veflels, bowel's, and  the f ike;  parts 
which  are  removed  from  the  fight;  and'  the  ftudy 
of  which  may  therefore  be  left  to  iKe  furgeon  and 
the  phyfician,  as  a  guide  in  the  operations  of  the 
former,  and  in  the  prefcriptjons  of  the  latter,  h 
is  enough  for  the  paintef  to  be  acquafcted  with 
the  Skeleton;  with  the  fi^tii-e  and  conne<5tion  of 
the  banec»  which  are,  In  a  manner,  the  pillars  and 
props  of  the  humin  body  ;'iiie  origin,  progrefs, 
and  ihape  of  *  the  mufcles  v/hich  cover  thefe 
bones;  the  different  d'egr&i  ?n  which  nature  has 
clothed  the  mufcles  with  fat,  for  this  fubftapce 
lies  thicker  upon  thcm'lq  Tome  places  than  in 
others.  Above  al!,  he  ^'Ihduld  Isnow  in  what 
manner  the  mhfcles'aflfeca  the  various  motion« 
and  gefturea  Of  the  bod^'.  This  knowledge  is 
to  be  acquired  from  the  treatifes  of  Mpro,  Ctfio, 
Tortebat,  BouCherdon,  and  others ;  from  anatomi- 
cal cafts,  and  from  the  fttidy  of  human  fubje(fts, 
living  and  dead. 

Sect.  Ih    Cff  Fzts9htTivB. 

The  fkudy  of  pcrfpeftive  ihould  go  hand  in  hand 
with  that  of  anatomy,  as  not  If  Is  fundamental  and 
neceffary.  In  faA,  the  contour  of  an  objed,  drawn 
upon  paper  or  canvas,  reprefcnts  nothing  more 
than  fuch  an  interfeftioa  of  the  vifual  rays  fent 
from  the  extremities  of  it  to  the  eye,  as  would 
arife  on  a  glafs  put  in  the  place  of  the  paper  or 
canvaa.  Now,  the  fituation  of  an  obje(5t  at  the 
other  Bde  of  a  glafs  being  given,  the  delineation 
of  it  on  the  glafs  itfelf  depends  entirely  on  the 
fituation  of  the  eye  on  this  fide  of  the  glafs;  ^hat 
is  to  fay,  on  the  rules  of  perfpeitive ;  a  fcience 
which,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  moft  people, 
extends  much,  farther  ihaU  the  painting  pf  fccnes, 
floors,  and  what  generally  goes  under  the  name  of 
quadratura,  Pcrfpt<ftiveteaches  in  what  proportion 
the  parts  fly  from,  and  leffen  upon,  the  eye;  how 
figures  are  to  be  marfhalled  upon  a  plain  furface» 
and  fore-{horten«J.  It  contains,  in  fbort,  the 
whole  rationale  of  defign. 

When  a  painter  has  formed  a  fcene  in  his  mind, 
and  fuppofed  that  the -capital  figures  of  this  fcene 
}ieclofc»  or  ahnoft  clofe,  to  the  back  of  his  canvas, 
be  is  next  to  fix  upon  fome  point  on  this  fide  of 
the  canvas,  from  which  he  would  choofe  his 


piece  Qiould  be  feen.  But  in  ehoofing  this  pointf 
which. is  caJIcd  the /fl/ii/  offtgktf  regard  fhould 
be  had  to  its  fituatfon  to  the  right^ur  left  of  tb« 
middle  of  t^e  canvas';,  but,  above  all  things^.to 
its  dillance  and  its  height  with  refpe^  to  tb^ 
lower  edge  of.  the  canvas;  ^hich  edge  is  called 
XXit  ita/e  Jir^j  and  is  parallel  with  the  hotizontal 
line  that  pafTes  tly-ough  the  eye  For,  by  affuming 
the  point  of  fi^Ht,  andconfcquently  the  horizontal 
line,  too  low,  the  planes  upon  which  the  figjUres 
ftand  will  appi'car  a  great  deal  too  (hallow ;  a»y  by 
ajlfliniing  it  too  high,  the^  will  appear  too  lUep,  ia 
^s  to  render  the  piece  far  .lefs  light  and  airy  tha^Jt 
ou^ht  to  be.' '  In  like  i^anner*,  if  the  point,  of  fight 
is'taken  at'to*b  great  a  diftance,  from  the  caayas, 
the  figures  will  not  admit  of  degradation  enough 
to  be  feen  wVthTdfR^ient'dlilindnefs;  and  if  taken 
too  near  it,  thexlegradation  will  be  too  quick  and 
pS-ecipitate  to  have  an  agreeable  eifeft. 
.  'iThe  point  of  fight  being  fixed  upon,  according 
to  the  fituatioh  in  which  the  picture  is  to  be 
placed,  the  point  of  didance  is  next  to  be  de« 
termiocd.  In  doing  thia,  a  painter  iliouid.  attend 
to  three  things;,  ift,  that  the  fpedator  may  be 
able  to  take  in,  at  one  glance,  the  whole  and 
every  part  of  the  compofition ;  adly ,  that  he  may 
fee  It  difiindlly;  and,  jdly,  that  the  degradation 
of  the  figures  and  other  objedts  of  the  picture  be 
fuSiciently  fenfible. 

But  there  is  a  point  llill  remaining,  which  will  not 
admit  of  the  lead  latitude.  This  is,  the  delineation 
of  the  pidure,  when  once  the  point  of  .fight  has 
bften  fixed  upon.  The  figures  of  a  pidure  are  to  be 
conuder(.;d  as  fo  many  columns  credcd  on  different 
fpots  of  jthe  fame  plane;  and  the  painter  muft  not 

.  think  of  defigning  any  thing  till  he  has  laid  down* 
in   perfpedive,  all  thofe  columns  which  are  to 

,  enter  his  compofition,  with  the  moft  fcrupulous. 
exadncfs.  By  proceeding  in  this  manner,  he  may 
not  only  be  fure  of  not  committing  any  mrftake 
in  the  diminution  of  his  figures  according  to  their 

.  different  diftanccs,  but  may  flatter  himfelf  with 

,  the  thoughts  of  treading  in  the  fteps  of  the  greateft 
n^afters.  To  the  punctual  obfervance  of  Ihefe 
laws,  .js  attributed  the  grand  efifed  of  fome  paint- 
ings by  Carpazio  and  Mantegna,  while  a  fingle 
fault  againfl  them  is  fufficient  to  fpoii  the  works 
of  a  Guido,  in  fpite  of  the  fublimity  and  beauty  of 
his  fuperior  ftyfe. 

Now,  as  the  demonft ration  of  the  rules  of  per- 
fpcdivc  depends  on  the  dodrine  of  proportions, 
op  the  properties  of  fimilar  triangles,  and  on  the 
interfedlion  of  planes,  it  will  be  proper  to  pot  an 
abridgment  of  Euclid  into  the  hands  of  a  young 
painter,  that  he  may  underftand  thefe  rules  funda- 
mentally, and  not  be  confined  to  a  blind  practice 
of  them ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  this  author  rela« 
tive  to  the  art  of  painting,  which  may  not  be  eafily 
a<:quired  in  a  few  months. 

But  though  a  much  longer  time  were  reqoifite 
to  become  a  pcrfed  mafter  of  perfpedive,  a 
painter  furely.  ought  not  to  grudge  it;  as  no  time 
can  be  too  long  to  acquire  tbat  knowledge,  with- 
-out  which  he  cannot  polfibly  exped  to  fucceed. 
Nay,  we  ma^  boldly  affirm,  that  the  ihoiteft 
road  in  every  art  is  that  which  leads  through 
theory  to  pradice.  From  theory  arifes  that  great 
K  k  k  k  »  ^  iaciiity* 
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facility*  by  meam  of  wliicb  «  man  advances  the 
quicker,  in  proportion  as  he  is  fure  of  not  takings 
a  wrong  ftep:  whilft  thofe  who  are  not  ground- 
ed in  the  fcience  labour  on  in  perpetual  doubt. 

A»  practice,  therefore,  ought  in  every  thing  to 
be  built  Bppn  principle,  the  ftudy  of  Optics, 
AS  fir  as  it  is  requifite  to  determine  the  degree  in 
which  ofajcds  are  to  be  illuminated  or  ihaded, 
ihoald  proceed  hand  in  hand  with  that  of  per- 
ipedive;  in  order  that  the  fhi^des,  caftby  figures 
fipoa  the  planes  on  which  they  ftand,  may  fall 
properly,  and  be  neither  too  ftrong  nor  too  light: 
in  a  wordt  that  thofe  moft  beauttfur  effeds  of 
the  chiaro>fcuro  may  run  no  riik  of  ever  receiving 
the  lie  from  truth,  >j^bich  Aioaer  or  later  difcovers 
itfetftoerery  eye. 

Sect.  Ill,    O/SYUUBrnv, 

'  The  ftudy  of  fymmetry,  it  Is  obvious,  ftould 
InMDediately  follow  that  of  anatonty ;  for  ft  would 
Avail  «8  little  to  be  acquainted  with  the  different 
^rtfl  of  the  human  body,  and  their  feveral  offices/ 
were  we  at  the  fame  time  ignorant  of  the  orcfef  i 
and  proportion  of  thofe  parts  in  regard  to  the 
whole  in  general,  and  to  each  other  in  particular.' 
The  Creek  ftatuaries  diflinguifhed  themferves 
above  all  others,  as  much  by  the  juft  fymmetry, 
of  their  members,  as  by  their  ikill  in  anatomy. 

A  young  painter  fliould  therefore  copy  the 
Greek  (latues  often.  It  is  indeed  impoflible  he 
Should  copy  them  too  often.  Great  care,  how- 
ever, is  neceflfary,  left,  by  too  flavifh  an  attention' 
to  ftatues,  the  young  painter  may  contract  a  hard 
find  dry  manner;  and  by  fludying  anatomies  too 
fcrvilely,  a  habit  6f  rcprefen^ing  living  bodies  as 
llripped  of  their  fkin :  for  nothing  but  what  is 
natural,  that,  beftdes  a  certain  pecuh'ar  grace  and 
livelinefs,'  pofTelTes  that  fimplicity,  eafe,  and  foft- 
fieis^  which  is  not  to  be  expected  in  the  works  of 
^rt,  or  even  in  thofe  of  nature  deprived  of  life, 
lan  give  iatisfadtion  in  painting. 

Sect.  IV,    Of  Imitation. 

Imitation  is  the  firft  part  of  the  art  of  paint- 
iflg,  though  not  the  mofV  excellent.  Whatever  a 
young  painter's  natural  difpofition  may  be,  whe- 
ther to  paint  boldly  and  freely  like  Tintoret  and 
Hubens,  or  to  labour  his  works  like  Titian  or  Da 
yinci,  let  him  follow  it.  This  kind  of  imitation 
is  very  commendable. 

Nothing  Ihould  hinder  an  able  maftcr  from 
making  ufe  now  and  then  of  any  antique,  cr  even 
modem  figtn-e,  which  be  may  find  bis  account  in 
employing, 

A  painter  fhould  have  his  eye  conftantly  fixed 
on  nature,  that  inexhauftible  and  varied  fource  of 
every  kind  of  beauty  s  and  ihould  ftudy  to  imitate 
her  in  her  moft  Angular  cfft^s.  He  fhould  never 
be  without  his  little  book  and  crayon,  to  make 
drawings  of  every  beautiful  or  uncommon  objedl 
that  may  happen  to  prefent  itfelf.  He  may  after- 
wards employ  thefe  fketches  as  occafions  offer; 
and  In  the  mean  time  will  have,  the  advantage  of 
acquiring  a  grand  tafte. 

It  i«  by  cawfully  ftudying  the  beft  maflcrs,  and 
Imitating  nature,  that  a  painter  arrives  at  the  flyle 
i;f  pj^rfl'ftion  whlrfi  the  Jtaliaps  i:^\\  ^uftq grandfff 


the  French  U  beau  ideal,  and  the  Cnglifti  the  grtmt 

•*  It  is  a  neceifary  warrantable  pride*  (fays  Sfr 
J.  Reynolds,)  to  difdain  to  walk  fenrllely  brbittd 
any  individual,  however  elevated  Ms  sank.  The 
true  and  liberal  ground  of-  imitation  it  an  open 
fields  where,  though  h^  who  precede9  ha$  had 
the  advantage  of  fkarting  before  you»  yet  it  is 
enough  to  purfue  his  courfe:  you  need  not  tread 
in  bia  footfleps^  and  you  rertamly  have  a  ri^  to 
outflrip  him  if  you  can.'' 

Sect.  V.    Of  CoLOUAtNC. 

CoLOvaxNGJ  though  a  fnbjeA  greatly  inferior 
to  many  others  which  the  painter  muft  ftndy,  it 
ye(  that  which  ouglit  to  be.  particularly.  enUrgtd 
on  here.  To  excel  in  it,  he  roufl  be  well  acquaint- 
f^  with  that.part  of  optics,  which  has  the  nature 
of  light  and  colours  for  its  objed.  Light,  how- 
ever fimpTe  and  tincompounded  it  may  appear,  is 
rieverthelefs  made  up,  as.  it  were,  of  ii^ver^l  dif- 
tindt  fubftacces^.and  the  number,  and  even  dofc, 
qF thefe  ingredients,  .has. been  happily  difccvered 
by  the  moderns.  Every  undivided  ray,  let  it  be 
ever  fo  fine,  is  a  little  bundle  of  red,  orange,  yel- 
low,  greeh|  azure,, indigo^  and  ▼iolet  rays,  which, 
wliile  combined,  are  not  to  be  diflinguiihed  one 
from  anotlier,  and  form  tl\at  kind  of  light  cal'.ed 
twhttf  ;  fo  that  white  is  npf,  a  colour  fcrje^  as 
Da  Vinci  affirms,  but  an  a0cmb]age  ot  colours. 
Now,  thefe  coloura*  which  commie  tight,  al- 
though immutable  in  thetx^felycs,  and  endued 
vvith  various  qualities,  are  continually,  however, 
feparatir.g  from  each  other  in  their  reflciflion  from 
and  paffagcf  through  other  fubflances,  ^od'  thus 
become  manifefl  to  the  eye.  Grafa^  for  cxa[i.ple» 
reflecfts  only  green  rays,  or  rather  refleds  green 
rays  in  greater  number,  than  it  does  thofe  of  any 
other  colour;  one  fsind  of  wine  tranfmits  red  rays, 
ahd  another  yellowifh  rays:  and  from  this  kind 
of  feparation  arifes  that  variety  of  colours  with 
which  nature  has  diverfified  'her  various  produc- 
tions. Man,  too,  has  contrived  to  feparate  the 
rays  of  light,  by  making  a  portion  of  the  fun's 
beams  pafs  through  a  glats  pdfm ;  for  after  pafTing 
through  it,  they  appear  divided  into  7  pure  aj;d 
primitive  colours,  placed  in  fuccefTion  one  by  the 
other,  like  fo  many  colours  on  a  painter's  pallet* 
See  Chromatics,  and  Optics. 

Now,  though  Titian,  Corregio,  and  Van- 
DYKE,  have  been  exceUent  colourifls,  without 
knowing  any  thing  of  thefe -phyfical  pbenomena, 
yet  Aow  that  they  are  difcovercd  and  afcertained, 
every  painter  ought  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
them,  as  with  thefe  colours  he  is  to  give  life  and 
perfedlion  to  his  dcfigns.  From  a  due  tempering 
of  the  tints' in  a  pidure;  from  making  colours 
partake  of  each  other,  according  to  the  reflexion 
of  light  from  one  objed  to  another;  there  arifes, 
in  fome  meafure,  that  fublime  harmony  which 
gives  pleafnre  to  the  lovers  of  the.  art.  And  this 
harmony  has  its  foundation  in  the  genuine  prin- 
ciples  of  optics.  For  though  colours  are  in  their 
own  nature  immutable  (^ne  into  another,  and  every 
body  reflcdts,  more  or  Icfs,  every  fort  of  coloured 
ray-F,  but  thofe  rays  in  the  greatefl  number  which 
arc  of  the  f:olour  it  cxhibit^y  thfre  muft  arife»  in 
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colours  pteoed  near  ose.a»Qtlier».  certaia;|^aioM* 
lar  temperaments  of  colour:  nay,  thia  iniflveDC^* 
of  one  colour  upoo  a^AOtber  vm  bt  fo  far  tractd, 
that  three  or  four  boflJes  of  different  coloors,  and* 
like  wife  the  inteflfenels  of  the  light  faUiog:  upiofi. 
each,  bein^  aili^edi  we  may  eauly  detrrmioe  ia 
vrhat  Gtoationa»  and  bow  much  tbe^  would  tinge: 
each  other*  We  may  thtta»  tQO»  by  the  fame 
prindple,  account  for  feveral  other  tbiog8.praai* 
led  by  paimera:  infomucb  tfaatapeifon,  who  has 
carrfully  observed  natural  eieda,  ihall  be  a&le  to 
form  general  rulfflt ,  whete  another  can  oi4y  dif- 
tiogutih  paiiiculac  cafes. 

After  alU  the  pidurea  of  the  beft  colouriib  are 
fources  from  which  a  young,  painter  muft  chiefly 
look  for  the  rules  of  colouring!  tbat  ii,  of  $h«i 
branch  of  painting  which  cpptribiites  fo  much  to 
eaprefs  the  beauty  of  objeds*.  and  is  (b  re<»ufite 
to  repreicot  Xhcm  as  thev  really  are.  Gteiigio  and 
Titian  feent  to  have  diicQvered  circuaftancet  in 
nature  which  .others  had  overlooked ;  ^nd  the  laft 
has  exprefled  them  in  the  moft  delicate  manner. 
In  his  works  we  behold  that  fweetnefs  of  colour- 
ing whM  is  pffiodlkuS^ff'  iMribA.^  that  beauty 
which  is  confiftent  withf^fmlb  ;  and  all  the  infen- 
fible  traniJM^tiqnSir  all  the;  ioh  tsanfition^  of 
tinlf  and  colo|)ra^  When  a  young  painter  has,  by 
clofe  application,  acquired  from  Titian  that  art» 
which  of,  allrpaiotfrs^i  he  baf  beft  oontrived  to 
hidcy  he  would  do  well  to  turn  to  Ba0ano>  and 
Paolo*  ,oa  aocpunt  of  the  bea^uty.  boklnefs,  and 
elegancerof  their  touches.  That  richueisi  ibftneft, 
and  freflmefs  of  colouring^  for  which  the  I.om- 
bard  fcnqpl  is  fo  juftly  famed,  ;nay  likewife  t^  of 
great  firnripe  to,  him-  Nor  will  he  reai>  lefa  bene- 
fit by  {ludyijig.the  principles  and  prad.ice  of  the 
Flemiih  fchool^  who,  chiefly  by  means  of  their 
vamifhest  have  given  a  moft  enchanting  luftre  aod- 
tranfparency  to  their  colours. 

Bat  whatever  pif^res  a  young  painter  may 
cboofe  to  ftudy  the  art  of  colouring  upon,  he 
rouit  Uke  great  care  that  they  are  well  preferyed. 
There  are  verv  few  pieces  which  have  not  fuflfer- 
ed  more  or  Jeis  by  tipie  ^  and  perhaps  ihat  proci* 
ous  PATINA,  which  years  alone  can  impart  to 
paintings,  is  in  fome  meafure  akin  \o  that  other 
kind  which  agps  alone  impart  to  medals  $  inaf* 
rnnch  M$9  by  giving  teftimony  to  their  anti^inityy 
it  renders  them  pr^portionably  beautifbl  in  the 
iuperftitious  eyes  of  antiquaries.  It  mnft  indeed 
be  allow4^,  that  if,  on  the  one  hand»  this  patina 
beftows,  as  it  really  does,  an  extraordinary  de- 
gtee  of  harmmiy  upon  the  colours  of  a  pidiire^ 
and  deftnoys,  or  at  leaft  greatly  lefiens,  their  ori- 
ginal rawne&;  it,  on  the  other  hand»  equally  ini« 
pairs  the  frefhnefs  and  life  of  them.^  A  piece  feen 
many  years  after  it  has  been  painted^  appears 
much  as  it  wonld  do,  immediately  afterpainting, 
behind  a  dull  glaik  It  is  na  idle  opinion^  that 
Paul  Verosefet  attentive  above  all  thing*  to  the 
beauty  of  his  colours*  and  what  is  called .^r^S^o, 
left  entirely  to  time  the  care  of  harmonizing  them 
perfedly,  and  (as  we  may  fay)  meUcfwii^  them. 
But  moft  of  the  old  m^ers  took  that  talk  upon 
themfelvesi  and  never  expofed  their  works  to  the 
^yes  of  the  public,,  until  they  had  ripened  and 
Aiilihcd  tb«m  with  tMr  own  hand9»    And  wto 
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can  fiiy  wliit)tf»4be  CivgActf>fniietai  or*^<»  Nm^- 
tMty  of  Baflano,  have  been  more  improved  or 
ii^sed^if  we  may:  fa  (peakO  by  tll»toiiobing8rand 
retpQcbings  of  tim^  in-  tbe^navfeof  move*  than 
two  Grntuvies^  ItiiS'indeed  impofltble  to  be  dc«»r 
tenBHBcd.  But  the  ftudioua  pupil  mar  make* 
t^mfelf  anp)n-a«ieiRi8tfor  any  injuries  wbioli  bin 
ongioals  magr  bai^e  reoetved  frani  the.  hands  of 
times  by  turning  to  trntfa^  and  to*  Natuse,  wlneli 
ilever  grows  okl>.  but  conftaoUyt  retains  itaprinn*- 
tive  flower  of  youth,  and  wa»  itfillf  tltt  model  'oC 
the  models  limie.hiaatf  As  foon^  thertftn^  as  m 
young  pakitar  has  laid  a  proper  finindation  fiw  a 
good  colouring,  by  ftndnn^tbrbeft  n»fteni.  he ' 
ibould  turn  all  bis  tboggbas  to  truth  and  nature. 
And  it  would  pterhaps*  be  viell  worth-  white  to 
have^  in  the  academics' of  painting*,  models  for 
colouring  aa  well  as  dcfigning;  that*  as  frnm  the 
one  the  pupils  learn  tvyve.  tfeir  dutrptopoition 
to  the  feveral  members  and  muicles,.  tbey  0M 
learftfrom  tbe^otberto.n(iakn  their earaatkmarteh 
and  warm,  and  faitiifnllf  oojiy  the  diflisrent  local 
hues  wbkb  appeaar  quile  diftin^  in  thet  different 
parts  of  a  fine  body.  To  iUuArale-  ftiil  fiirtkcr 
theuieof  fuch.amndeli  tebusiuppofeitpteed: 
in  difiereat  lights ;.noivrtai  that t>f  the  fun,  nmw  ia^ 
tbat  of  tbe  iky,  andioow  agantift  thatiof  aJaap 
or  candiej  one  timrin  the  fliade».  and  another  iit 
a  rcfleaed  light*'  Hence  the  pupil  oaayt  learn  all 
the  difieveot  efiefts  of  the  compteslDa  in  dUBtfent 
circuaftances,  whether  the  livid,  the.  lucid,  or 
tranfparont;  and,  ^aboire  all,  that  variety  ofJtinti 
ai)d  half»tints»  occaiioaed  in  ike  colour  of  the  (kin 
by  the  epidermis  having  the  bbnes  immediately 
under  it  in  fome  places^  and  m  othera  a  .greater 
or  lela  number-o^  Uood^vefl'ids  w  tpianthy  of  fat. 
All  artilt  wh9  bad  lony  Andied'fnch' a  nwdeU 
would  run  no  rift  of  degrading  the  beauties  of 
nature  by  any  partionlarity  of  ftyte,  or  of  copyings 
that  prepofteroua  fol^eft  and  floridneA  of  colonr 
which  is-at  prefent  fo  much-^  the  tafte.  To  pracs; 
tife  in  this  manner,  is  no  better  th^  inuring  one's 
felftothecommUriDnof  Uondevs.  WhatAntncs 
are  in  defign^  nature  is  in^ootooring;  the  fountain* 
head,  of  that  perfedion  to  which  every  avtift,  tm^ 
bitious  to  excel,  ihonld/cenftantlf  afpite:  and 
accordingly,  the  Flemifli  painters^  in  cDnieqnaate 
of  their  aiming  folely  to  copy  nature,,  are  in  po- 
louring  as  excellent  ak  they  are  wont  to  be  awk* 
wardin  defigninip.  The  beft-  model^for  the  tone 
of  colours  and  the  degradations  of  ihade^  ie  ftir* 
nilbed  by  means  of  the  eamtra .  qb/atrtu  See' 
DiOPTaiCS»iifi£ur. 

Sect.^VI.    0/DRAPEay. 

DaAPEXY  is  a  moft  important  braach:oftfaeait: 
It  fel^km^  happens  that  a  painter  hasimtbingbnt 
naked  figures  to  reprefenty  nayv  ^^  iattgeAsgeae* ' 
rally*  confift  of  figures  clotbad  m>m  head,  to  foot. 

To  drape  a  figure  will»  it  is  neceflfary  that  die 
folds  be  large  and  iew.  in  nuasber;  beoUifirlafge 
folds  produce  great  maiea  of  ligbt  and.  ibadow, 
while  finall  onee  multiply  .the  lobjeds  of  view  and 
diftraa  the  afitentioUi  But  if  the^karaaer  of  the 
drapery  or  kind  of.  fttiff  require  fiosall  folds^  tkef* 
Ihouki  at  leaft  be  difivtbnted  in.  groups,  in  fuch  a 
manner  tbat  a  great  number  of  fouU  folds  (fanll  be 
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fnbordihate  to  an  equal  maft  formed  by  a  princi- 
pal fold.-  ' 

TKe  colour  of  the  drapery  alfo  contributes  to 
the  harmoBy  of  the  whole,  and  produces  efieds 
which  the  cUro>obfcuro  cannot  do  alone.  At  tlie 
fame  time«  the  principles  Of  the  claro-obfcuro 
'  fliould  prefide  over,  or  at  leaft  regulate,  the  art 
of  drapery.  If  the  folds  of  the  ftuff  which  cover 
the  members  expofed  to  theiight  are  too  itrongly 
fliaded,  they  will  appear  to  enter  into  the  nemberst 
aad  out  them.  Drapery  contributesto  the  life»  to 
tie  charader,  to.  the  expreiOon  of  the  figures,  pro- 
.  vided'  all' the  moven^ents  of  the  (bids  announce 
the  lively  or  more  tranquil  movement  of  thofe 
figures.  The  drapevy  muft  alfo  agree  with  the 
age  and  chara^r  of 'the  figures:  And  if  nature 
in  any  inftance  is  found  to  contradi€t  thofe  prin* 
ciples,  It  is  becftuib  they  relate  to  the  ideal  c^  the 
art;  and  it: is  this  ideal  which  carries  it  to  the 
greateft  perfedtion;     ' 

'Great  attention  is  alfo  necefiTary'to  the  fituation 
JO  which  the  figures  are  placed,  and  the  adions 
about  which  they  are  em{^ed.  If  they  are  in 
the  aft  of  afcending,  a  column  of  air  weighs  down 
the  drapery ;  i^  cm  the  contrary,  they  are  de* 
foending,  the  drapery  is  fupported  and  fpread  out. 
The  folds  placed  on  every  member,  and  the  ge« 
neral  play  of  the  diapery,'  ihould  indicate  whe-^ 
ther  the  figure  is.  in  ad^ion  or  about'  to  be  fo; 
whether  adkm  tie  beginning  or  ending ;-  and  whe* 
thjBT  it  be^flow,  ,or  quick,  or  violent.  All  this  is 
agneeable  to  nature ;  but  it  aTfo  partakes  of  the 
ideal,  fince  nature  never  ican  be  copied  in  fuch 
fluduating'fituatioris.  The  pradice  of  the  Ro- 
man fchools,  firft  to  draw  after  nature,  and  then 
to  paint  after  the  drawing,  canhot  be  adopted  by. 
colourifts;.  becaufe  nature,  according  to  the  kind 
of  the  ftulfs,  pnxiuces  tones  and  lights  which 
give  more  perfe^ion  and  truth  to  the  work. 
Raptiael,  who  followed  this  practice,  ^enjoys  the 
firft  reputation  for  giving  play  tt>  his  drapery,  and 
diipofing  the  folds  in  the  beft  order.  In  this  part 
,  he  has  even-  attained  the  height  of  idea!  beauty. 
.  Heis  the  greateft  painter  of  drapery,  as  the  Ve* 
nettans  are  the  greateft  in  painting  ftofi^s.  Seefiir- 
tber  remarks  on  this-  fnbjed  under  the  article 
Drawing,  Sea.  XIII. 

SfiCT.VU.  Q/'Lanoscape  001/ AacHiTBCTuaa. 

When  our  young  painter  has  made  a  fufficient 
progrefis  in  thcwe  principal  branches  of 'his  art,  the 
defigning,  perfpe&ive^  colouring,  and  drapery  of 
human  figures,  he  fiiould  turn  his  thoughts  to 
landfcape  and  architedure. 

The  molt  eminent  landfcape-painters  are  Pous- 
sxv,  LoiEHBSBt^and  Titian. 

Paul  Va&ON£SB  is  in  architeaure  what  Tkian 
is  in  landfcape..  To  excel  in  landfcape,  we  muft, 
above  all  things.ftudy  natiire.  To  excel  in  archi- 
te&ire,  We  muft  chiefly  rhgard  the  finett;  works 
of  ait ;:  (ach  as  the  fronts  of  ancient  edifices,  and 
the  fabrics  of  tfaoli^  modems  who  have  beft  ftudied 
and  beft  copied  antiquity. » After  Bruneliefchi  and 
Albert!,,  who  were  the  firft  revivers  of  arcbitec- 
tuve,  came  Bramante,  Julius  Romano,  Sanfovino, 
Sanoicheli,  and  laftly  Palladio,  whofe  works  the 
yottu;  painter  ibould  above  all  diligently  ftady 
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and  imprint  deeply  on  his  mind.  Nor  is  Vigkola 
to  be  forgot. 

The  ftudy  of  archttedore  cannot  fail,  of  being 
verv  ufeful  to  the  young  painter,  inafmucb  as  it 
will  bring  him  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the 
temples,  therms,  bafilics,  theatres,  and  other 
buildings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Bcfides* 
fronr  the  baiTo* relievos  with  which  it  was  cu^o- 
mary  to  adorn  Ihefe  build ingsi  he  may  gather^ 
with  equal  delight  and  profit,  the  nature  of  their 
facrtfices,  arms,  military  enfigns»  and  drefies. 
The-ftttdy  of  landfcape,  too,  will  render  familiar 
to  him  the  form  of  the  various  plants  peculiar  to 
each  foil  and  climate,  and  fuch  other  things  as 
ferve  to  chara^erife  the  different  regions  c*  the 
earth.  Thus  by  degrees  he  will  learn  what  we 
call  COSTUME,  one  of  the  chief  requifites  in  a 
painter ;  fince  by  means  of  it  he  may  expreis  with 
great  precifion  the  time  and  place  in  which  his 
fcenes  are  laid.  See  fsurther  Remarkf^  on  Land* 
fcape  and  Ardhitedure,  under  DaAWi|iG»  SeS. 
XIV. 

Sbct.  yilL    OftU  ^xf%%%%\o%%'rftb€  Pas- 
sions. 

That  language  which  above  all  others  a  pain« 
ter  (hould  carefully  endeavour  to  learn,  and  from 
nattnre  herfelf^'  is  the  language  of  the  paffions. 
Without  it  the  fine^ft  works  muft  appear  lifielefs 
and  inanimate.  It  is  in  this  branch  that  painting 
truly  foars,  and  m  a  manner  rifes  fuperior  to  itfell 

Many  have  written,  and  amongft  the  reft  the  fa- 
mous Le  QatTN,  on'the  various  changes  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  various  pafiions,  haj^pen  in  the 
mufcles  of  the  face,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the 
mirror  of  the  foul.  From  ,  Le  Brun's  work  we 
have  already  given  a  fufiicient  .extradt,  under  the 
article  Drawing,  Sect.  X.  and  XI;  along  with 
fome  remarks  of  M.  de  Piles  on  the  fubjed. 
See  alfo  Plates  CXIX  and  CXX.  It  may  be 
of  fenrice  to  a  young  painter  to  read  theie  and 
fuch  other  remarks ;  but  it  will  be  of  infinite- 
ly more  fervice  to  ftudy  th«  eftefti  of  the  paf* 
fions  on  the  human  features  in  nature  xtfelf,  firom 
which  they  have  been  borrowed,  and  which  ex- 
hibits them  in  that  lively  manner,  which  neither 
tongue  nor  pen  can  exprefs.  The  artift  may  reap 
great  benefit  from  ftudying  fuch  fine  ancient  heads 
as  thofe  of  Mithridates,  Seneqa,  Alexander  dying, 
CleopOtra,  NIobe,  &c.  and  above  all,  from  atten- 
tively obferving  fuch  movements  of  nature  as  we 
daily  meet  with  in  the  world.  But  let  him  chiefly 
confult  his  looking- glafs,  and  ftudy  after  his  own 
face,  what,  in  certain  exprefiibns,  are  the  mufcles, 
the  lineaments,  the  tints,  and  the  accidental  ctrcum- 
fiances,  which  ciharaderHe  the  fituation  of  the  foul. 

Sect.  IX.    0/  Invention. 

Im VENTiov  is  the  finding  out  probable  things, 
not  only  fuch  as  are  adapted  to  the  fubjeft  m  hand, 
but  fuch,  befides,  as  by  their  fublimity  and  beau* 
ty  are  moft  capable  of  exciting  fuitable  lentiments 
in  the  fpedator,  and  of  making  him,  when  well 
executed,  fancy  that  it  is  the  fubjed  itfelf  in  its 
greateft  perfedion,  and  not  a  mere  repreientation 
of  it,  that  be  has  before  hfm.  We  do  not  (ay 
tnie  things,  but  probable  things  j  becaufeproba* 
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bility  or  verifimiti^ud^l^y  u|  lad»  the  truth  of  tbofe 
arts  which  have  the  fancy  for  thdr  objed.  It  if» 
indeed,  the  bufioefs  and  duty  of  both  natoraUfte 
and  hiftorians  to  draw  obje^a  as  they  find  them, 
and  reprefent  them  with  all  thofe  UnperfeAions 
and  blemiihess  to  which*  as  indmdualsy  they  are 
fabjed.  But  an  ideal  painter,  and  fuch  is  the 
painter  of  real  jseniusj  refembles  the  poet :  inftead 
of  copying,  he  imitates ;  that  is,  he  worka  with 
his  fancy,  an<i  reprefents  obje^s  endued  with  all 
that  peifedion  which  belongs  to  the  fpeciesy  and 
may  be  conceived  in  the  archetype. 

The  mythology  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans afforded  an  extenfive  field  for  invention  to 
the  ancient  painters,;  nor  have  there  been  wanting 
able  inventprs  in  painting  among  the  modems. 

When  apa^er  takes  a  fubjeA-in^nd,  whether 
hiftorica),  or  fabulous,  helhould  carefully  perufe 
the  bp^s  which  treat  of,  it,,  imprint  well  on  his 
mind  all  the  cii;cumftances  that  attend  it,  the  per- 
fons  concerned  in  jt,.  and'the  pafiions  wkii  which 
they  muft  hay^  beep  feverally  animated ;  not  o- 
mitting  the  particulars  qf  .time  and  place*  His 
next  bufinefs  is  po  create  it,  as  it  were,  anew,  ob- 
ferving  the  rules  already  laid  down  for  that  pur- 
pofe :  From  what  is  true,  choofing  that  which  is 
moftJtriking;  and  clothing  his  fu^e^  with,  fuch 
acceiTory  circumftances  and  actions,  as  may  ren- 
der it  moid  confpicuous,  pathetic,  and  noble*  and 
beft  difplaj^the  pQwers  of  the  inventive  faculty. 
But,  in  doing  this,  great  difcretion  is  requifite;  for, 
let  bis  imagination  grow  ever  fp  warm,  bis  hand  is 
never  to  execute  any  thin^  that  is.  not  fully  ap> 
proved  by  his  judgment,  ^^o^i^ing  low  .or  vulgar. 
ihoold  appear  in  a  lofty  an4  noble  Xyl^ea ;  a  fault, 
of  which  fome  of  the  greateft  mailers,  ev^n  Lam- 
pieri  and  Pou&in,  have  been  now  and.t()^n  guilty. 

The  adion  muft  be  one,  the  place  one,  the  time 
one.  The  epifodes  introduced  in  the  drama  of  a 
pidturci  (houFd  be.  not  only  beautifyl  in  themfelv^S, 
but  indifpeniaWy  requifite.  Every  part  (ho^ld 
agree  with,  and  nijye  a  relation  to,  the  whole,  .U- 
nity  (hould  reign'Weh  in  variety ;  for  in  this  beauty 
confifts.  This  is  a  fundamental  maxim  in  all  the 
arts  whofe  objed  it  is  to  imitate  the  works  of  na- 
ture. 

Sbct.  X.    Of  Disposition. 

DiSPOSiTiOT)  may  be  confidered  as  a  branch  of 
inventioni  confifting  in  the  proper  ftatioping  of 
what  the  inventive  faculty  has  imagined,  ifo  at  to 
exprefs  the  fubjedl  in  the  moft  lively  manner. 
The  chief  merit  of  difpolition  confifts  in  that  dif- 
order,  which,  weafhig  the  appearance  pf.mere 
chance,  is  in  fadl  the  imoft  ftudied  effcA  of  art. 
A  painter,  therefore,  is  equally  to  avoid  the  dry- 
nefa  of  thofe  ancients  who  always  planted  their  fi- 
gures like  fo  many  couples  ina  proceiTion,  apd  the 
affectation  of  thoie'moderns  who  jii^mbff  them  to? 
gether  as  if  they  n\et  merely  to  fight  and  fquabble. 

Let  the  inferior  figures  of  a  piece  be  placed  aji 
they  will,  the  principal  figure  fhouldftriketheeye 
moft,  and  ftand  out,  as  it  were,  from  among  the 
reft.    *""  ----- 
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drapery,  or,  indeed,  by  alltiRre  fictlMNb  together. 

According  to  Leon  Baptift  ^Albcrti,  paiotieca 
ihould  follow  the  exalbpk  of  conic  writers,-  who 
comppfe  their,  fftble  of  as  £tw  peribns  as  pofBble* 
For  a  crowded  piAureis  apt  to  give,  as  mudrpain 
to  the  fffedtator,  as  a  crowded  road  to  the  travdler. 

Some  fubje^s,  it  muft  be  granted,  rehire  ft 
Bomber  of  figures.  On  thcie  oocafiofi8»  it  de- 
pends entirely  on  the  ikill  of  the  panter  todifyok 
of  them  in  fuch  a  manner*  that  the  principal  OBet 
may  always  make  the.  principal  appearaioe ;  and 
contrive  makers. fb  that  the  piece  be  not. over* 
crowded,  or  want  convenient  refts  and  paulea. 
He  mnftj  m  a  word,'  take  care  that  kis  piec6  be 
full,  but. not  charged*. 

The  reafon  for  breaking  the  compefitioa  into 
feveral  groups  is,  that  the  eye,  jpafiSng  £reely  from 
one  objed  to  another,  may  the  better  comprehend 
the  whole.  But  thefe  groups  are  to  be  fo  artfnUf 
put  together,  as  to  form  rich  clufters».  give  the 
whole  compofition  an  air  of  grandeur,  andaffcinl 
the  fpedator.an  opportunity .  of  difceraing  l3ie 
piece  at  a  diftance,  by  taking  the  wbole  in,  aa  it 
were,'  at  a  fingle  glance.  Thefe  effeds  aregraatJf 
promoted  by  a  due  regard  to  the  nature-  of  co* 
lours,  fo  as  not  to  place  together  thofe  which  are 
apt  to  pain  by  their  oppofitioo,  or  diftra^  by  tiieir 
variety.  They  fliould  be  fo  judicioufly  dtfpofed 
as  to  temper  and  qualify  each  other. 

A  proper  ufe  of  the  chiaro^fcuro  is  Kktwife  of 
great  fervice.on  thb  occafion*  The  groaiM^a;^ 
eafily  partedi  and  the  whole  picture  acquires  a 
grand  effe^,  by  introducing- ibme  ftrong^, fsUa  of 
(hade,  and,  aU^FC  ail^  one  principal  beam  of  Ugktw 

In  like  manner,  a  painter,  by  the- help  of  per^ 
fpeaive,  efpecially  that  called  aerials  the  of^wfi* 
t  ion  o€  local  colours,  and  other  contrivances  which 
he  may  hit  upo»  by  ftudying  nature,  and  thole 
who  have  beft  ftudied  her  before- him,  will  be  able 
-not  only. to  part  his  gronps»  but  make  them  ap» 
pear  at  difiNerent  diftances,  ib-as  to  leave  fufficienl. 
paifages  between  them.       > 

.  But  the  greateft  caution  is  to  be  ufed  in  thejHW* 
fuit  of  the  metJKNis  here  laid  down  ;  efiiecially  in 
the  management  of  the  chiaro-fcuro,  that  the  e^ 
feds  attributed  to  light  and  (hade,  and  to^hetv  va>> 
rious  concomitants,  may  not  run  cotuter  to  tmtb 
and  experience.  This  is  a  capital  point.  For  this 
purpofe,  a  painter  would  do  weB  to  make,  in  Itt^ 
tie  figures,  as  Tintoret  and  Pouffinnfed  to  do,  » 
model  of  the  fubjed  that  he  intends  to  reprefent* 
and  then  illuminate  it  by  laoip  or  candle  light. 
Thus  he  may  know  with  cerUunty,  if  thochiarob 
fcuro,  which  he  has  formed' m  his  mind,  doeaoot 
clalh  with  the  reaibn  of  tbingsi  By  varying' the 
height  and  direction  jof  his  Ughtr  he  nuy  jeafilf 
difcover  fuch  accidental  cficda  at  are  moft  likely 
to  recommend  his  perfornaance,  and  fo  eftablifli  a 
propter  fy ftem  for  the  iU^IBtnating  it* »  .  i  V^  i  ^  ^\ 
..,  In  the  next  place,  to  tuito  a  grovp  eleganllyf  the 
beft  pattern  is  that  of  a  bunch  of  ^gmpes  adopted 
byi  Titian. .. As,  of  thcmanygraios  that  compoie 
a  bunch^of  grapes,  fome  are  ftruckdire^yibyicbe 
This  may  be  effe(5led  vapoi^s  ways,  as  .by  '  Ught,  and  thofe  oppofite  to  them  are  in  the  "" 


placmg  It,  on  the  foremoll  lines,  or  in  fome  other 
confpicuous  part  of  the  piece ;  6y  exhibiting  it,  in 
a  manner,  by  ftfelf';  by  making  th^  principal  light 
/all  upon  it ;  by  giring  it .  the  moft  refplcndent 


whilft  therintermediate  ones  partake  of  both  ligldf 
and  ihade  in  a  greater  or.  leis  degree }  fo»  ilM;card>£ 
ing  to^Titian,'  the  figures  of  a  group  ihould  be*  fo( 
difpoicd,  that,  by  the  union  of  the  cbiard^fcuro, 

feveral 
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JjmiMilliiitnHiiiy  luifciiifaglt  menihctt'onB tbtag. 
^lid in  faift kis atkf  fitDm'bteliaW&g puHoedthis 
antlht^t  dMt  we>cai  ateouat'ibrtte  ve^  gfnid 
^ffiaft^f  luB  fncoBi  thii  My*  hi  whkh  it  is  ivpctf- 
dUeto  Audyiiiai  tDD  awoh. 

titeio  toefliaiteBcd  figons*  too -tniicii  atiisdi- 
<ioi  i«  ttfidg  atmMiag  Aeok  k  equally  bfaune- 
.able.  The  atti^iuleB  had  bsMrn-  be  compc4ed 
Ami  lotberwifis.  it  waj  iMx>m  teppens,  that 
itiareis  aoy  oocafitto  fior  vaktag  theai  ib'impb- 
llaaiis  as  to  'be  io  danaer  of  lofiag  fbeir  eqoiU- 
^rinm:;  m  thiqg  too  madbpra^lilbd  by  fome  paint- 

XiBt  ihe«7bolB»  in  a  fnoid,  and  ad  thedillmnt 
parts  of  the  difpofition»  poflMiprcMbnity*  graoe» 
«Bft«aK,  and  the'psdtkiilir  ohaittSter  of  ii4iat  is 
«D  be  gepaefentfed.  Let  nofUiig  look  like  unliof- 
anily  of  awuKt^'whidh'daenidt  appear  lebinite 
^mawpiifition  than  4t  4JUMea  in  ^odloufiDgi  dinpei^y 
sod  deign;  and i8» as  it  sicre^tbat  kiad  ef  acceiily 

aadiick  painten  aaay  be  as  .ffendily  diftiagntfli- 
aa&ifdgpiera'ait  'bypitNiounoiag  in  the  fame 


Door  ail  the  diifensat  languages  they  happen  to 
^  aof uainted  mtfw 

Sect.  XL  Q/*M/ CosrnMK. 

Tira  cosrosia  m  painthigf  correfpoods  wilh 
the  onliiea  af -tiBsay  place,  and  a6kioo,  in  tragedy 
and  in  epic  poetty«  It  is  chiefly  confined  to  htf- 
torf -paintiBi;  |  and  ngards  the  cuftoms  of  different 
yerwdai  the  inanner,  the  ^dreh^  aad  colours  of  dtf. 
lerent  Battona.  Great  exactness  in  the  coftume  is 
#;aaoely  pnifticiiile ;  but  too  Ibnfible  a  departure 
mm  it  deaates  unpardonable  negligeace.  It  fre- 
quently happens,  that  a  piece  compofed  of  pic- 
l«Nfi|«e  figlMciy  derina  coafiderable  advantage 
kam  ceitaia  liberties  which  are  calculated  to 
l^leafe  both  thciartift  and  the  %«aator ;  for  the 
Ittdges  <tf  painting  aae  aot  biMuaNy  occupied 
with  the  deiaiis  of  anoieot  aad  aaodern  hiftoryt  or 
psofioundly veriad mall  the circumftances  which 
make  a  departure  from  thecoftanneconijpicuous. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  they  wertf  fo  ignorant  as 
■ot  to  underiaad,  or  ib  indiifefent  as  not  to  re^ 
gvd  thole  dreumftances,  tfai^  branch^  the  art 
vauld  be  alfeagethcr  arbitiary*  The  road  of  the 
pamter  is  between  thefe  two  cxtremee,  not  to  de- 
ipik  lieauty  on  tiie  one  hand,  no^r  probability  on 
the  other.  Bat  in  purfuing  this  part  of  the  art « 
it  ia  in  Tain  to  feek  for  peifect  models  in  ancient 
or  modem  paintings 

A  painteiv  the  better  to  attain  the  end  of  his 
artt  wfaicfa  is  deception,  ought  carefoUy  to  avoid 
Ibizkig  the  antique  with  the  modem,  the  domef- 
tic  with  the  fiweign ;  things,  tn;;fiiort,  repugnant 
tb  aach  other,  and  therefore  incapable  of  gaining 
credit. .  A  ^caator- wiil  never  be  brought  to  con- 
idcr  htrnfietf  aaadually  prefent  at  the  fcene,  the 
repreienUtioB  of  which  he  has  before  him,  ualels 
She  ctramnftances  which  enter  It  perfeAly  a^ee 
amongthemfeivee,  and  the  field  of  action,  if  we 
may  ide  the  a^nvflloBy  in  no  ihape  -belies  the 
adcioft  id<df«  Fw  inftaoce,  the  evcumftances,  or, 
adceibries,  in  9k  FSading  o/\M^f  are  not  forely 
ttiiepfeient  the  borders  of  a  canal  planted  with 
idmt  oi  poppies,  and  covered  vrith  country  honfes 
m  the  European  Ufte ;  bvt  the  banks  of  a  great 
over,  ibaded  with  cluftres  of  palm-trces»  with  a 


BpbiMt  w  an  AiNibis  lA  Ae  adgiacent  fidds,  and 
hete  and  there,  in  the  back  ground,  a  towering  py- 
^mid.  And  indeed  the  painter,  before  he  takes 
eithef  canvas  or  paper  m  hand,  (boiild,  on  the 
wngs  of  -(aney,  tranfport  hirafc^f  to  Egypt,  to 
Thi^bes,  or  to  Romef  and  ftimmoiting  to  his  icka^ 
giujltion  the  phyfiogmmiy,  the  dre^,  th^  plants, 
the  bondings,  fuitable  tohisfob^ect,  with  the  par- 
ticuiar  Cpot  where  he  has  chofen  to  lay  his  fcene, 
lb  manage  'bis  pencil,  as,  by  the  magic  of  zt,  to 
^makethe  enraptured  {j;)edatora  fancy  themfeWes 
there  along  with  him. 

"     SfiCT«  Xfi.  pKACTffCAL  -Oa^iLraTfoits* 

Ha'ViNO  thus  hid  dowti  the  principles  of  the 
art,  and  given  (he  ftudebt  fome  directions  as  ta 
Ills  ftudies,  we  conclude  thh>  psti  with  a  few  ob- 
fervations  relative  to  practice. 

I.  The  young  painter  muft  be  carefid  not  to  be 
led  aftray  by  the  ambition  of  compofing  eafily,  or 
attahiing'to  what  is  caHed  a  mjterlj  bandUng  of 
the  Chalk  or  pMicil;  a  pmfdous  attempt,  by 
vrhich  ftudents  afe  excluded  from  all  power  of 
advancing  iti  real  excellence.  Ttf  this  attempt, 
however,  young  men  have  not  only  the  frivolous 
ambition  of  being  thought  mafterly  incitbg  them 
•on  the  one  hand,  but  alfo  their  natural  floth 
tempting  them  on  the  other.  They  are  terrified 
at  tbe.prolpedt  before  them,  and  of  the  toil  re- 
-qutred  to  obtain  etactnefs;  whitft  the  lites  of 
the  moft  eminent  painters  fmtilfli  us  with  ex- 
amples of  the  moft  nnceafing  induftry.  When 
they  conceived  afubjed,  they  firft  made  a  variety 
of  fketch'es;  then  a  finifhed  drshivjng  of  the 
whole ;  after  thai,  a  more  correct  drawing  of  eve- 
ry feparate  part,  heads,  hands,  feet',  and  pieced 
of  drapery;  they  then  painted  the  pidure,  and» 
after  aH,  retouched  it  from  the  life.  The  pic- 
tures, thus  wrotti^t  with  fodicare,  now  appeal^ 
like  the  efiedls  of  enchantment;  or  as  if  fome 
mighty  genius  had  ftruck  them  off  at  a  blow. 

But  a  ftudent  muft^  apply  Ifiii  ftrength  to  that 
part  of  the  ai-t  where  ^he  rear^difficulties  lie ;  to 
that  part  which  diftinguiihes  it  as  a  liberal  art, 
and  not,  by  miftaken  induftry,  lofe  his  time  in  that 
which  is  merely  ornamental.  The  ftudents,  in- 
f^ad  of  vying  with  each  other  Who  ihall  have  the 
readieft  hand,  ihould  be  taught  to  labour  who 
fliall  have  the  pureft  and  moft  corred  outline ;  hi- 
ftead  of  ftriving  who  fhall  produce  the  brighteft 
tint,  or  endeavouring  to  give  the  glofs  of  ftuffs  fo 
as  to  make  them  appear  real,  let  their  ambition 
be  directed  to  contend,  who  fhall  difpofe  his  dra- 
pery in  the  moft  graceful  folds,  and  give  the  great- 
eft  dignity  to  the  human  form.  He  who  en- 
deavours to  copy  accurately  the  figure  before 
him,  not  only  acquires  a  habit  of  ezadnefs  and 
precifion,  but  is  conthiually  advancing  in  his  know- 
ledee  of  the  human  figure  ;  and  though  he  fecms 
to  fuperficial  obfervers  to  make  a  flower  progrefo, 
he  will  be  found  at  laft  capable  of  adding  (with- 
out running  into  capricious  wildnefs)  that  gr^ce 
and  beauty  which  is  neceflirjr  to  be  given  to  his 
more  finiihed  works,  and  which  cannot  be  got  by 
the  modems,  as  it  was  not  acquired  by  the  an- 
cients, but  by  an  attentive  and  well-direfted  ftudy 
of  the  human  form. 

a.  It  is  of  gtT?at  importance  that  the  drawin?^ 
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on  wbieb  tbe^tfung  artitf  fiHt  exerdfes  his  tdtetirs 
be  of  tbe  moft  excellent  kind.  Let  the  profiles, 
the  bftAdd,  and  the  feet  given  biiti  to  copy^  be  of 
the  beft  ihAfters^  fo  at  to  bring  his  eye  and  his 
band  early  acquainted  with  the  moft  elegant 
forms  and  the  moft  beautiful  propoitions.  A 
painter  who  has  early  ac^uhred  a  fine  tafte^  finds 
it  an  eafy  matter  to  gtte  dignity  tor  the  meaneft 
features,  while  the  works  of  a  Praxiteles  or  a 
Glycon  ire  feen  to  fuffef  in  the  bands  of  another. 
A  velTe)  will  ever  retain  the  fecnt  which  it  has 
firft  contracted. 

3.  He  fhould  alfo  copy  fotne  fine  heads  from  the 
Oeeek  and  Roman  medals ;  not  fo  much  for  the 
reafon  juft  laid  down,  as  f  o  make  him  acquainted^ 
if  we  may  ofe  the  expreflion,  with  thofe  perfon- 
ages  ttrhicb  in  time  he  may  have  occafion  to  in- 
troduce into  his  pieces,  and  above  all,  to  improve 
him  earlv  in  the  art  of  copying  from  relief.  Hence 
lie  will  learn  the  rationale  of  light  and  (hade,  and 
the  nature  of  that  chiaro-fcufo  by  which,  proper- 
ly fpeakine,  the  various  forms  of  things  are  dif- 
tingui/heo. 

There  is  no  danger  6f  ftudykig  too  much  the 
works  of  thegreateft  mafters,  either  in  (>ainting  or 
icnipture ;  but  how  they  may  be  fludied  to  ad- 
vantage is  an  inquiry  of  great  importance.  **  Souse 
(fays  Sir  Joshua  RfiVNOLDs)  who  have  never 
raifed  their  minds  to  (he  coniideration  of  the  real 
dignit]r  of  the  art,  and  who  rate  the  works  of  ait 
artift  lU  proportion  as  they  excel  or  are  defeAlve 
in  the  ihechanical  parts,  look  on  theory  as  (bme- 
thing  that  may  enable  them  to  talk»  but  not  to 
paint  better;  andy  confining  themfelves  entirely 
to  mechanical  prkAice,  vety  alliduoufly  toil  in 
the  drudgery  of  copying,  and  think  they  make  a 
rapid  progrefv^  while  they  fifithfnity  exhibit  the 
minuteft  part  of  a  favourite  picture.  This  appears 
to  me  a  tery  tedious  and  1  think,  a  very  erroneoul 
method  of  proceeding.  Of  every  large  eoii^pofi- 
fion,  even  of  thc^e  whieli  are  moit  admired,  a 
great  part  may  be  truly  faid  to  be  common  place. 
This,  though  it  takes  much  time  in  copying,  con*> 
tf  iiceft  fittle  to^  improvedMnt^  I  confider  general 
copying  as  a  deTufive  kind  of  induft-ry ;  the  ftur 
Heat  fatisfies  bimfelf  with  the  appearance  of  doing 
fomef hing ;  he  falls  jnto'the  dangerous  habit  of 
imitating,  whhout  iHedti^g,  aftd  of  labouring 
without  any  determinate  object :  as  it  Requires  no 
cflfort  of  the  mind^  he  Qteps  over  his  ^ork ;  and 
thofe  powers  of  invention  and  compofition  which 
ought  particularly  fo  be  called  out  knd  put  in  ac- 
tion, lie  torpid,  and  lofe  their  energfy  foi^  Want  cf 
exercife. 

**  However,  as  the  pradice  of  copying  is  not 
entirely  to  be  excluded,  fincc  the  mechanical  prac- 
tice of  painting  is  learned  in  fome  meafure  by  it, 
let  thole  choice  parts  only  be  feleAed  which  have 
recommended  the  work  to  notice.  If  its  excel- 
lence conftfts  in  its  general  effeA,  it  would  be  pro- 
per to  niake  Oigbt  (ketches  of  the  machinery  and 
general  management  of  the  pidure.  Thofe  (ketches 
fhould  be  kept  always  by  you,  for  the  regulation 
of  your  ilyle.  Inftead  of  co|>ying  the  touches  of 
thofe  grelt  mafters,  copy  only  their  conceptions. 
Jnfte^d  of  treading  in  their  footfteps,  endeavour 
only  to  keepthe  fame  road.  Labour  to  invent  on 
their  general  principles  aod  way  of  thinking. 
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PiQifleft  yourfelf  wiib  their  Ipirit^  Coofider  wHIir 
yourfeif)  ^hovv  a  Michael  Angelo  or  a  Raphael 
woiild  have  treated  this  fubjed,  and-  wbrk  your-* 
felf  into  a  belief  that  your  picture  is  to  be  feen 
and  criticised  by  theiA  when  completed.  Eveq^ 
an  attempt  of  this  kind  will  roufe  your  Bowers." 

The  fame  great  mafter  reeonfmends  to  ftudent^ 
to  keep  their  minds  fixed  on  the  bigheft  excelteu* 
cies.  **If  you  cottipafs  them,  and  compafs  lio^ 
thifig  more,  you  are  ftill  in  the  firft  ctafs.  We 
may  regret  the  innumerable  beauties  which  yoa 
may  want;  you  ma^  be  very  imperfeA;  but 
ftill  you  are  an  iuiperfeli  perfoo  of  the  htgbeft  or* 
der. 

**  I  inculcate  as  frequently  as  I  can^  ydur  former 
ing  yourfelves  upon  great  principles  and  great 
hiodels.  Toin-  time  will  be  much  mtlspent  in  e* 
Tery  other  purfuit.r  Smsd)  excellencies  fteukl  be 
viewedi  not  Itudied ;  they  ought  to  be  viewed^ 
becaufe  nothing  ought  to  efeape  a  pidnter's  ob£er« 
vation,  but  for  no  other  leafon* 

"  There  is  another  camion  which  1  wifh  M 
give  yoo.  Be  as  feled  in  thofe  whom  you  endei^ 
▼our  to  pleafe,  as  in  thofe  whom  you  endeavour 
to  imitate.  Without  the  Iqve  of  fame^  yott  can 
never  do  any  thing  excellent  1  but  hj  an  excef- 
five  and  tindiftinguifiiing  thirft  after  tt,  you  will 
come  to  have  vulgar  views ;  you  wiU  degrade 
your  ftyle  {  and  your  tafte  will  be  entirely  cor- 
rupted. It  is  certain  that  the  loweft  flyle  will  be 
the  moft  popular,  as  it  falls  within  the  compafs  of 
ignorance  itfelf,  an4  the  vulgar  will  always  be 
pleafed  with  what  ia  natural,  in  tiie  confined  and 
mifunderftdod  fenfe  of  the  word.'' 

Oi  N  ru  s.  Sir  Jolhua  oonfiders  as  au  rmproveable 
talent,  never  to  be  deftfoyed  by  the  moft  excef- 
five,  if  well  direaed^  application^  and  diiplayinff 
the  eleganciea  of  the  art  in  proportion  to  thp 
number  of  ideas  which  hare  been  carefully  col- 
lected and  digefted  in  the  mind.  He  eautk>n» 
painters,  therefore,  in  every  ftagr  of  their  prqgrcft^ 
to  beware  of  that  faife  opinion,  bat  too  pretaienC 
among  artifts,  of  the  imaginary  power  of  native 
genius,  and  its  fufiiciency  in  great  works. 

This  opinion,  according  to  the  temper  of  mind 
it  meets  with,  almoft  always  produces  either  a 
vain  confidence  or  a  ffuggiih  defpair,  both  equaU 
ly  fatal  to  all  proficiency.  •*  Study,  therefore,  the 
great  works  of  the  great  uMfteYs  for  ever.  Study, 
as  nearly  as  you  can,  in  the  order»  in  the  manuery 
on  the  principles  on  whieh  tbey  ftudied-  Study 
nature  attentively,  but  always  with  thole  mafters 
in  your  company )  confider  them  astnodels  which 
you  are  to  imitate,  and  at  the  fimie  timey  as  riva)e 
whom  you  are  to  combat." 

PART  IL 

Op  the  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  of  PAINT- 
ING. 

Sect.  I.    QfiiiEaAL  Enumeratioit. 

As  ai^  the  fubjeds  in  nature,  are  fuiceptible  of 
imitation  by  the  pencil,  the  mafters  of  this  art  have 
applied  themiehres  to  different  fubjeds»  each  one 
as  his  talents,  his  tafte,  or  ipclinatiop  may  have 
led  him.— FroiQ  whence  have  arifen  the  following 
cUffes :  ^^ 
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I.  HiSTORT  fainting:  which  reprefente  the 
jnnnclpal  events  in  hiftory,  facred  and  profane,  real 
or  fabulous ;  and  to  this  clafs  belongs  allegorical 
exprefion*  Thefe  are  the  moft  fublinie  produce 
tions  of  the  art ;  and  in  which  Raphael^  Guido, 
Rubens,  Le  Brun,  &c.  hate  excelled. 

II.  Rural  history;  or  the  reprcfentation  of 
a  country  life,  of  tillages  and  hamlets,  and  their 
inhabitants.  This  i»  an  inferior clafs;  and  in  which 
Teniers,  Breughe),  Watteau,  &c.  have  great  repu- 
tation^by  rendering  it  at  once  pleaiing  and  graceful. 

ni.  PoRTRAiT-PAiNTiNO  ;  which  18  an  admi- 
rable branch  of  this  art^  and  has  engaged  the  at- 
tention of  the  greateft  roafters  in  all  ages,  as  ApeU 
)e$,  Guido»  Vandyke,  Rembrandt,  Regauds,  Pefhe, 
Kneller,  La  Tour,  &c. 

IV.  GaoTESQUB  histories;  a^ the nodumal 
meetings  of  witches ;  forceries  and  mcantations ; 
the  operations  of  mountebanks,  &c.  a  fort  of  paint- 
ing in  which  the  yonnser  Breughel,  Teniers,  and 
others,  have  exercifed  tneir  talents  with  fuccefs. 

V.  Battle-pieces;  by  which  Huchteraberg, 
Wouwerman,  &c.  have  rendered  themfelves  fa- 
mous. 

Vr.  Lawdscapes^  a  charming  fpeciea  of  paint* 
ingy  that  has  been  treated  by  mafters  of  the  great- 
efr  r^nius  in  every  nation. 
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as  rivers,  lakes,  cataradts,  &c. ;  which  require  a 
peculiar  talent,  to  exprefs  the  water  fometimes 
fmooth  and  tranfparent,  and  at  others  foimiog 
and  ruffling  furioufly  along. 

VIII.  $KA-vf  BOBS  :  in  which  are  reprefented  the 
ocean,  harbours,  and  great  rivers ;  and  the  vefTels, 
boats,  barges,  &c  with  which  they  are  covered ; 
fometimes  in  a  calm,  fometimes  with  a  frefh  breeze, 
and  at  others  in  a  ftorm.  In  this  clafs  Backhuy- 
ftn^  VanderreMe*^  Blome,  and  many  ^othersi  have 
acouired  great  reputationw 

IX.  Night-pieces  ;  which  reprefent  all  forts 
of  objects,  either  as  illuminated  by  torches,  by 
the  flames  6f  a  conflagration,  or  by  the  light  <^ 
the  moon>  Schalel^,  Vanderneer,  Vanderpool,  &«. 
have  here  excelled. 

X.  LiVfKG  AiQiMTALS  r  A  more  difficult  branch 
of  painting  than  is  commonly  imagined ;  and  ifi 
which  Roia,  Carr6,  Vandervelde,  and  aaay  othert, 
have  focceeded  marvelloufly  well. 

XI.  Birds  of  all  kinds  $  a  very  laborious  clafs, 
and  which  requires  extreme  patience  iftinuteiy  to 
exprefs  the  infinite  variety  and  delicacy  of  their 
plumage. 

XII.  Culinary  pieces;  which  reprefent  all 
forts  of  provifions,  and  animals  without  life,  5cc ; 
a  clafa  much  inferior  to  the  reft,  in  which  nature 
never  appears  to  advantage,  and  which  requires 
only  a  fervile  imitation  of  objeAs  that  are  but  lit- 
tle pleafing.  The  painting  of  fifhes  is  referred  to 
this  claft.  ' 

XIII.  Fruit-pieces,  of  every  kind,  imitated 
from  nature. 

XIV.  Flower-pieces  ;  a  charming  dafs  of 
painting,  where  Art  in  the  hands  of  Hayzum,  P. 
Segf  rte,  Merian,  &c.  becomes  the  rival  of  Nature. 
plants  and  infeSt  are  ufually  referred  tothe  painters 
of  flriwer?,  who  with  them  ornament  their  works* 

XV.  PiBCBs^  OF  Architecture;  a  kind  of 
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pamting  in  which  the  ItaKaoe  excel  all  ocben. 
Under  this  clafs  may  be  comprehended  the  repre« 
fentations  of  iiiins,  fea- porta,  ftreets,  and  piMic 
places ;  fuch  as  are  feen  in  the  work»of  Canelettiy 
and  Cither  able  mafters.^ 

XVI.  Ihstrvmbntsof  wvsic* ^cei  o/ymni* 
ture,  and  other  inanimate  objedts  ;  a  trifling  fpe- 
cies,  and  in  which  able  painters  only  accidentally 
employ  their  talents. 

XVII.  iMfTATloN-l  OP  BAt-R«MEFs;  a  vcrf 
pleafing  kind  of  painting,  and  which  may  t>e  car- 
ried by  an  able  hand  to  a  high  degrec.of  excellence. 
•  XVIU.  HuMTiNO  PIECES  :  thcfe/i^fo  require  a 
peculiar  talent,  as  they  unite  the  painting  of  men^ 
horfes,  dog?,  and  game,  to  that  of  landfcapes. 

It  will  not  be  expe<5ted  that  we  ihould  here  give 
the  rules  that  the  painter  is  to  obferve  in  handing 
each  particular  fubjed.  What  has  been  faid  on 
hiftorical  painting  {Pari  I.  Se3.  IX,  and  X.}  may 
throw  fome  light  on  the  reft,  and  the  particvlar 
rules  muft  be  learned  from  the  ftudy  of  the  art  it- 
felf.  Good  mafters,  academies  of  reputation,  and 
a  rational  practice,  are  the  fources  whence  the 
young  painter  muft  derive  the  detail  of  his  art.  - 
We  ftiall  however  infert  fome  rules  and  obferva- 
tions  relative  to  Lan4fcape  and  Portrait  i  tbe£e» 
wkh  Hi/fory  paimiMgf  formed  the  priocipal  bran- 
ches of  the  art. 

Sect.  II.    Q/'Laudscapes. 

Landscape  painting  includes  every  objeA  that 
the  country  prefents ;  and  is  diftingmlhed  into  the 
Aerofc,  and  tbe^^tf;^ra/or  ntraip  of  which  indeed 
ail  other  ftyles  are  but  mixtures. 

The  HEROIC  STYLE  IS  a  compofition  of  object, 
which  in  their  kinds  draw,  both  from  art  and  na- 
ture, every  thing  that  is  great  and  extraordinary  in 
either.  The  fituatioos  are  perfedly  agreeable  and 
furprifing.  The  only  buildings  are  temples,  py- 
ramuis,  ancient  places  of  burial,  altars  confecrated 
to  tne  divinities,  pleafure-hoofes  of  regular  archi- 
teAurc ;  and  if  nature  appear  not  th^e  as  we  every 
day  cafually  fee  her,  ftie  is  at  leaft  reprefented  as 
we  think  flie  ought  to  be.  This  ftyle  is  an  agree* 
able  illufion,  and  a  fort  of  enchaotnieiit,  when 
handled  by  a  man  of  fine  genius  and  a  good  on* 
derftanding,  as  PouiGn  was,  who  had  fo  happily 
exprefled  it^.  But  if,  in  the  courie  of  this  ftyle* 
the  painter  hafr  not  talent  enough  to  maintain  the 
fablime,  be  it  often  in  danger  of  follinf  into  the 
childifti  manner. 

The  RURAL  iTTLE  is  a  feprefimtation  of  coun- 
tries, rather  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  nature, 
than  cultivated :  we  there  fee  nature  Gmple,  with- 
out ornament,  and  without  artifice ;  but  with  all 
thofe  graces  wherewith  ftie  adorns  herfelf  much 
more  when  left  to  herfelf  than  when  conftrained 
by  art.  In  this  ftyle,  fituations  bear  all  forts  of 
varieties :  fometimes  they  are  very  extcnfive  and 
open,  to  contain  the  flocks  of  the  (hepherds ;  at 
others  very  wild,  for  the  retreat  of  foKtary  perfons* 
and  a  covert  for  wild  beafts. 

There  are  numberlefs  pieces  wherein  both  thefe 
'ftyles  happily  meet ;  and  which  has  the  afcendant, 
wiU  appear  m>m  their  relpe^ive  properties.  The 
chief  parts  of  landfcapes  are,  their Jiui  or  openings^ 
afciJcntSi  Jtks  and  eloua'j,  ojskips  ^Sid  moumtahu^ 
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^otrdmre  or  turfingt  roeht  gtmmis  or  landsy  ter* 
races^fahruu  watersyfore  grmmisyflonu^figuresy 
and  itett. 

The  \90t6Jitef  or  ftuatiwh  lignifiea  the  we^i 
^rofpeSi  or  opening  of  i  country.  Situations  ought 
to  oe  well  put  together;  and  difengared  In 
their  make,  that  the  conjundion  of  grounds  may 
not  feem  to  be  obftrufted  though  we  fliould  fee 
but  z  part  of  them. 

X.  Situations  areTarious,  and  reprefented  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  the  painter,  as  either  open 
or  cloie*  mpuntainous  or  watery,  tilled  and  Inha- 
bited, or  wild  and  lonely ;  or,  in  fine,  variegated 
by  a  prudent  mixture  of  fome  of  thefe.  But  if  the 
painter  be  obliged  to  imitate  nature  in  a  flat  and 
regular  country,  he  muft  make  it  agreeable  by  a 
«ood  difpofition  of  the  tlaro-ob/cwOi  and  fuch  plea- 
-fing  colouring  as  may  make  one  foil  unite  with 
another.  Extraordinary  fit  nations  are  very  pleafing, 
and  cheer  the  imagination  by  their  novelty  and 
beaoty,  even  when  the  local  colouring  is  but  mo- 
tierately  performed :  becaufe,  at  worft,  fuch  pic* 
tures  are  only  looked  on  as  unfinifhed,  and  want* 
iog  to  be  completed  by  fome  ikiliul  hand  in  co* 
louring ;  whereas  common  fituations  and  objeds 
reauire  good  colouring  and  abfolute  finifliing,  in 
order  to  pleafe.  It  was  only  by  thefe  properties 
that  Claud  Lorrain  has  made  anoends  for  his  infi^ 
pid  choice  in  moft  of  his  fituations.  But  in  what- 
-ever  manner  that  part  be  executed,  one  of  the  beft 
wavB  to  make  it  valuable,  and  even  to  multiply 
and  vary  it  without  altering  its  form,  is  properly 
to  imagine  fome  ingenious  accident  in  it. 

1.  An  ACCIDENT  in  painting  is  an  obftruAion  of 
ihe  fun*s  light  by  the  tnterpofition  of  clouds,  in 
<uch  manner,  that  fome  parte  of  the  earth  fhall  be 
In  light  and  others  in  Ibade,  which,  according  to 
the  motion  of  the  clouds,  fucceed  each  other,  and 
produce  fuch  wonderfol  effedts  and  changes  of  the 
clare^feuro^  as  feem  to  create  lb  many  new  fitu* 
ations* 

3.  The  SRT,  in  painter's  language,  is  the  ethe- 
real part  over  our  heads ;  but  more  particularly 
the  air  In  which  we  breathe,  and  that  where 
CLODDs  and  ftorms  are  engendered.  Its  colour  is 
blue,  growing  clearer  as  it  approaches  the  earth, 
becaufe  of  the  interpofitton  of  vapours  arifing  be* 
tween  the  eye  and  the  horizon  ;  which,  being  pe- 
netrated by  the  light*  communicates  it  to  objeds 
in  a  greater  or  letfer  degree,  as  they  are  more  or 
lefs  remote.  But  this  light,  being  either  yellow 
or  reddiih*  at  funfet  thefe  ofajeds  partake  not  only 
of  the  fight,  but  of  the  colour :  thus  the  yellow 
4ight  mixing  with  the  blue  colour  of  the  ^y,  af- 
ters  it,  and  gives  it  a  tint  more  or  lefs  grceniih, 
as  the  yellbwnefs  of  the  light  is  more  or  led  deep: 
Thia  obfervation  U  general  >and  infallible ;  btt 
there  is  an  iofinify  of  particular  onc>,  which  th6 
painter  muit  make  opon  the  natural,  with  his  pen- 
cil in  his  hand,  when  occafion  offers ;  for  there  are 
very  fine  and  fingular  cfieds  appearing  in  thelky, 
which  it  is  difiictilt  to  defcribe  or  account  for  by 
pbyfical  or  optical  reafons ;  for  the  various  co* 
lours  and  fnrprifing  appearances  of  the  iky  and 
clouds  at  funlet  feem  to  have  no  relation  to  the 
rainbow,  a  phenomenon  for  which  the  philofopher 
can  give  foiid  reafons.  See  Optics,  Index^ 
Ttoe  property  of  cloikis  is  tobe^tbio  and  alrji 
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both  in  (hape  and  colour :  their  (bapes,  though 
infinite,  mufi  be  fludied  after  nature,  at  fuch  times 
SM  they  appear  fine.  To  make  them  look  thin,  we 
ought  to  make  their  grounds  unite  thinly  with 
them,  efpecially  near  their  ektrertiities,  as  if  they 
were  tranfparent :  And  if  We  would  have  them 
thick,  their  refledtions  muft  be  fo  managed,  as, 
without  deftroyhig  their  thiruiefs,  they  noay  feem 
to  wind  and  unite,  if  neceffary,  with  the  clouds 
that  are  next  to  them.  Little  clouds  feidom  have 
a  good  effed,  unlefs  when,  being  near  each  other, 
they  feem  altogether  to  make  but  one  objcft.  In 
ihort,  the  charader  of  the  Iky  i«  to  be  luminous; 
and,  as  it  is  a  fource  of  ligf  t,  every  thing  tliat  is 
upon  the  earth  muft  yield  to  it  in  bright  nefs:  If, 
however,  there  is  any  thing  that  comes  near  it  in 
fight,  it  mnft  be  waters,  and  polifhed  bodies  which 
are  fufceptible  of  luminous  reflexions. 

But  while  the  painter  makes  the  Iky  luminous, 
he  muft  not  reprefeot  it  always  (hining  throughout* 
On  the  contrary,  he  muft  contrive  his  light  fG|» 
that  the  greateft  part  of  it  may  fall  only  upon  one 
place:  and  to  make  it  more. apparent,  he  muft 
take  as  much  care  as  poflible  to  put  it  \n  oppofi- 
tion  to  fome  terreftrial  objcft,  that  may  render  it 
more  lively  by  its  dark  colour;  as  a  tree,  tower, 
or  fome  other  building  that  is  fomewhat  high. 
This  principal  light  ma^  alfo  be  heightened,  by  a 
certain  difpofition  of  clouds  having  a  fuppofed 
light,  or  a  tight  ingenioufly  inclofed  between 
clouds,  whofe  fweet  obfcurity  fpreads  itfelf  by 
little  and  little  on  all  hands. 

4.  Ofpsicips  have  a  near  affinity  with  the  iky; 
it  is  the  iky  which  determines  either  the  force  or 
faintnefs  of  them.  They  are  darkeft  when  the  Iky 
is  moft  loaded,  and  brighteft  when  it  is  moft  clear* 
They  fometimes  intermix  their  ihapes  and  lights; 
and  there  are  times  and  countries  where  the  clouds  > 
pafs  between  the  nfioiintains,  whofe  tops  rife  and 
appear  above  them.  Mountains  that  are  high,  and 
covered  with  fnow,  are  very  proper  to  produce 
extraordinary  effects  in  the  ofiTskip,  which  are  ad- 
vantageous to  the  painter,  and  pleafing  to  the  fpec- 
tator.  The  difpofition  of  ofFskips  its  arbitrary;  let 
them  only  agree  with  the  whole,  tpg^t^'ef  of  the 
pidure,  and  the  nature  of  the  country  we  would 
reprefent.  They  are  ufnally  blue,  becaufe  of  the 
interpofijion  of  air  between  them  and  the  eye :  but  ' 
they^lofe  this  colour  by  degrees,  as  they  come 
nearer  the  eye,  and  fo  take  that  which  is  natural 
to  the  objedts.  , 

In  diftancing  Mountains,  we  muft  obferve  to 
join  them  infenfibly  by  the  roundings  off,  which 
the  reflediotis  make  pVobable  ;  and  avoid  a  certain 
edgiaefs  in  then-  extreiMties,  which  makes  them 
appear  in  ilices,  as  if  cut  with^fciffars,  and  ftuck 
upon  the  cloth.  The  aii-  at  the  feet  of  m#untain^ 
being  charged  with  valours,  is  more  fufceptible 
of  light  than  at  their  tops.  In  this  cafe,  we  fnp- 
pofe  the  main  light  tobe  fet  reafonably  high,  and 
to  enlighten  the  mountains  equally^  or  that  the 
closds  deprive  them  of  the  light  of  the  fun.  But 
if  we  fuppofe  the  main  light  to  be  very  low,  ahd 
to  ftrike  the  mountains,  then  their  tops  will  be 
itrongly  enlightened,  ^s  well  as  erery  th|iig  elfe  in 
the  (ame  degree  of  llgbt.  Though  the  forms  of 
things  diminiih  in  bignefs,  and  colours  lofe  their 
ftrength,  in  pl-oportion  as  they  recede  ftom  the 
LIIU  ,    £rt 
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firft  plan  ff  ^he  plAvar^t  to  the  moft  remote  ofi*- 
Ikip,  as  ^e  obfer?e  in  nature  and  common  prac- 
tice i  yet  this  does  not  explude  the  ufe  of  the  ac- 
cidents. Thefe  coatribute  greatly  to  the  wonder- 
ful io  landfcapc,  when  they  are  properly  intro- 
duced, and  when  the  artift  has  a  juft  idea  pf  their 
good  eife^s. 

j.ByVERDURE  or  Turfing  is  ineant  the  green- 
nefs  with  which  the  herbs  co|our  th^  ground  c  This 
is  dpnc  feveral  ways ;  and  the  diyerfuy,  proceeds, 
not  only  from  the  nature  of  plant?,  whichi  for  the 
inott  part,  have  their  particul.ac  verdures,  but  alfo 
from  the  change  ot  feafons,  and  the  colour  of  the 
^rth»  when  the  herbs  are  but  thin  (own.  By  this 
variety,  a  painter  mav  choofe  or  unite,  in  the  fame 
p3i&  of  land,  (everal  fort^  of  greens^  intermixed 
and  blepded  together,  which  are  often  of  great 
fervice  to  thofc  yvho  know  how  to  ^fc  them ;  be- 
caufe  this  diverfity  of  greens,  ae  it  is  often  found 
in  nature,  gives  a  char;)aer  of  truth  to  thofe  parts 
where  it  is  properly  ufed.  There  is  a  wpnderfc^l 
sample  of  this  part  of  landfcap6,  ip  the  view  of 
Jilechlin,  by  Rubens. 

6.  Though  Rocgs  have  all  forte  of  ihapes,  and 
participate  of  all  colours,  yet  the^e  are,  in  their 
diverfity,  certain  cbara^aers  which  cannot,  be  weU 
exprelVed  without  having  recourfe  to  nature.  Some 
are  in  b^nks,  and  fet  off  with  beds  of  Ihrub«t 
others  in  huge  blocks,  either  proic^ing  or  falling 
back ;  oltos  confilt'  of  large  brdJteB  partu,  ccnti- 
guoiu  to  each  other  j  and  others  in  ihort,  of  an 
enormous  fize,  all  in  oi^e  ftooe,  etither  naturally, 
SLS  fireeattooet  or  e\k  through  tb,^  iii^'uriee  of  time, 
^hich  HI  the  cburfe  of  many  ageah^  wprn  away 
their  marks  of  feparation.  But  whatever  thei?' 
forro'be,they  ajreiUiiaUy/ef  out  with  clefts^  break% 
JloUowi^ bulhes,  roofs,  aft4,.the  Hains  of  time; 
Und  thefe  particulars,  weH  managed,  create  a  ccf- 
iaih  id^^  or  truth.  Rdc^s  are  of  themlelves^loomy, 
and  only  proper  for  folitudes:  but  where  accom- 
papied  wi^b  ^(heq,  they  in/pire  a  freih  air;  and, 
l»hen  they  h^vc  wajers^. cither  proceeding  from, 
«>r  w^fl^ng  tl^em,  they  gi;?e  an  infinite  pleafure. 

f'.  A  GapuND.or  LA*o,.in  the  painter's  ftyle,  is 
a  cmain^  dift^pfl  piece  of  la^;  which  is  neither 
too  wpoay  nor  billy.  Groutjds  contribute,  more 
than  any  ijxmg  tp  the  gra^tion  and  diftancing  of 
landfcap.e;  becaufc  they  foUowone another,  either 
in  fliaoe^  pr  in  the  claro-Qli^itfd^  of  in  thei^  variety 
of  coloorinjf,  ot  by  fome  infenfible  conjun^ion  of 
ooe  with  another.  Multiplicity  of  grojunds,  though 
it  bp  pftcn  a>ntrvy.t9  grau*  manocf,  does  not  de- 
ItJCoy  i^t  i  for,  befides  the  ex^:nt  of  counUy  which 
it  exhibjits,  H  is  fufceptij^e  .of  the  accidents  vm 
h^f  e  mep^ipnpd,  and  MfJoif)\^  with  good  mana«- 
menkJbAye  9^^  fi^e  ^&.  There,  is  pnq  uicety  Ao 
bjp  0%pcd  m  ground^  iif^f.  tb»t  in  order  to  cbat 
fa<%cj;ze  %m  vel]>  carc^v't  be  X^ex^^  jibat  th« 
trve?  in  t%jtt  h:>vc  adiffereht  verdure  and  diflfere^ 
«oj6ui?s  trom  thpfe  groiwd^.^oiigji  thiji  difi*er^nc« 

.  ?P  4  T^f^*<^*i  »"'  P*f9tintf,   is  a  piece  of 

f?'R"*?«rt  4^^^  ^14*^*.  ^^  ^  ^»viiig  very  liyie 
^W^Vrjftf  %'*^\  rpads.  ^nd  pfaces  often  fre- 
^umea.  \Ti^ey  ar^  of  ufe  «^iv«y  in  .the.  ^i^m 

go^M^ds^ofa  pi<ili«re,  wheije  they  ought  to  be  very 
aoo^s  and  opec^  ^nd  accompanied  with  fome 
«»?»4?W^  v«r4vr^,  aivi  femp  ftpn^s,  wW^b»  Jf 
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placed  with  judgoiept,  gtfp  a  leRioe  a  grevtcr  air 
of  probability. 

9.  Pamteri  mean  by  Buildings  any  ilru^ores 
they  generally  rcpreii:^^  byt  chiefly  fucb  as  are  of 
a  regular  arc^iteaure*  and  ^re  moh  copfplcuous. 
Building  is  not  fo  prop^.a  name  for  thf  lioufefi  of 
country  pepple,  or  th?  cotUges  of  Ibj^bcrds. 
which  are.  introduced  into  th^  nKro/taAe,  as  for 
regular  and  (howy  edifices,,  wbicb  are  always 
brought  into  the  ^r^U,  Bttijdiiigs  in  genflral  arc 
a  great  ornament  in  landfcapoflb  even  wbt^o  they 
are  Gothic,  or  appear  partly  inhabited  and  paitly 
fuidous:  they  raife  the  iaiagiQation  by  the  ufe 
they  are  thought  to  b?  de(igned  Ipr ;  as  appears 
from  ancient  towers,  wbick  give  a  veuersbW  af- 
pearapce  to  a  landibape^ 

10*  Much  of  the  fpirit  pf  laadfcape  1%  oving  to 
the  WATERS  which  are  introduced  is  it.  They 
appear  fometimcs  impetuous,  as  when  a-fiorm 
makes  them  overflow  their  banks ;  at  other  timet 
rebounding,  as  by  the  fall  of  a  rock}  ^  other 
times,  through  unufual  preifuret  guAiiog  out  and 
dividing  into  oumberlei's^  dreams,  wbofe  motion 
and^urnmring  agreeably  deceive  both  the  eye  and 
4Qar;  at  other- ttipes  calm  and  porling  ia^  laady 
bed ;  at  other  time^  fo  (iill  apd  (tanding,  as  to  be- 
come a  faithful  Ipokiog-glj^fs^  which  dophles  all 
the  objeds  that  are  opipofiite  to  it ;  and  m  this 
flate  they  have,  more  li^  than  in  the  mod  violeot 
agitatipn,  Confult  Battaoan's  works,  or  his 
prints,  op  this  fubjet^ :  he  has  treated  of  waters 
iwrith  the  greateft  propriety.  Waters  7^  aoi  pro- 
per for  every  fitm^tioD ;  butf  toe^prefs  ihetn  well, 
the  art i (I  ought  to  be  roafler  qf  theesa^nefs  of 
watery  reflexions ;  becaufe  they  only  make  paint- 
ed water  appear  as  real :  £or  praAice  aiooeh  with- 
out e3wa<5lnel>,  dcilroyft  the  e&d. 

1;^  As  it  is  the  part  of  the  fore  eaouxD  to 
ufh^r  the  eye  into  the  pieee,  great  care  muft  he 
taken  that  the  eye  meet  with  good  receptios ; 
fumetimes  by  the  opening  of  a  fine  terrace,  whofe 
defign  and  workmanibip  miy  be  equally  curious ; 
fometimes  by  a  variety  of  well  diftinguifh^  plants 
and  thefe  fometimcs  flowered)  and  at  either  ttmes» 
by  figures  in'  a  lively  tafte,  or  other  objeds,  eitbi^ 
admirable  for  their,  novelty  or  introduced  as  by 
chance.  In  a  wor<i,  the  artift  cannot  too  much 
iludy  his  fore-ground  objo^,  fince  they  attra^^ 
the  eye,  in^prefs  the  firft  charader  of  truth,  and 
greatly  contribute  to  make  the  artifice  of  a  pic- 
ture fuccefsfuU  and  to  aaticipitate  our  eftecm  for 
the  whole  Work.    ^ 

IS.  Plants  are  not  always  «»ctfl*nr>n  ^<** 
proynds,  becaufe  these  are  feveral  ways  of  makkif 
thofe  groilbds  agreeable.  But  if  we  refoke  to 
draw  plants  there,  we  ought  to  paint  them  eza^- 
lyl  after  the  fife ;  or  at  leaft,  among  fuch  as  we 
paint  pra4^>ally,  'there  o^ght  to  be  fome  more  fi- 
niihed  than  the  reft*  and  whofe  kinds,  may  be  di£- 
tiuguiflied  by  the  diderence  of  defign  a^d  colour, 
iiigy  that,  by  a  probable  fuppofition,  they  may 
^ive  the  others  a  charaXer  of  truth.  The  fame 
may  b&applied  to  the  branches  and  barks  4»f  trees. 
'  1 3.  In  compofiug.  kndfcape^  the  artift  may  have 
iRtendod  to  give^  it-  a  character  agreeable  to  the 
fu^A  he  has  cho(en,.  and  which  bis  FiGvass 
ougnt  to  reprefent.  He  i^ay  alfo,  as  often  hap. 
l^eD^ii^have  only  thQuylU  of  his  %ures^  after  ftsiin. 
^  i  wt 
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log  hi*  Uwlfciiffu  Tkt  trutb.  is,  Die  fif  om  in 
moft  Undicftpes  art  ma4e  r«tb«r  fo  ii^campAiy 
tban  to  fuit  i^^ni^  Th«re  aie  laodfepipef  fe  Htf- 
ppfed  and  fitiiat?d»  at  tp  require  only  pailluf  fi. . 
gure«(  whiab  itversi  good  maften*  p^  io  bis 
ayJe,  hate  Miipduoedf  as  Pouffio  tq  ,th(e  J»f roici 
aud  Fouquiev  in  the  raraU  witti  allprobabiUly  and 
grace.  RrftiBg  ^ureehave  been  alfo  made  to  ap. 
pear  i)iwardly  a^ve^  And  thefe  t«ro  different 
ways  of  Ueating  fi^Qvef  a^  fqnaUyt  Ibpugh 
m  a  di{fiBrcnt  manni^r*  |t  U  rather  ina^ioo  that 
ought  to  be  blamed  w  figurea }  for  in  this  oondi- 
tioR,  which  rpbs  tham  of  all  cu^nneaipn  with  the 
laodfope*  they  appear  to  be  pa^d  op.  But  with- 
o^t  re^riaipg  the  paiQter'fl  liberty  in  this  re(i>ed» 
the  beft  way  to  tfi^ke  Qgures  valuable  is,  «o  make 
tb^m  ib  to  agi?e.u)itU  the  character  of  the  land- 
^pe,  that  it  may  (^ea{  to  have  been  made  purely 
£ox  the  Qgqre?.  W«  would  not  have  them  either 
wCipid  or  inMlifTtowiti  but  to  reprricot  Come  little 
fubje^  to  awaken  the  fpeAator's  attention*  ov  elie 
to  give  the  pi^ura  a  name  of  dtftii^^ion  among 
Checuripus.         •  .  *  « 

<^reat.fiai«  muft  be-takeii  to  firoportioQ  the  fine 
of  the  figuna  |e  the  bigneia  of  the  ttntSt  and  other 
objaaa  of  the  iandfeape.  And  as  they  ehiefiy  give 
life  to  « landftape^  they  moft  be  difperfed  as  coa- 
venienUy  as  ppfliblr* 

J4.  The  beavly  of  Tapaa  ia  perhaps  one  of  tbe 
greateft  ornain^nts  qf.landfcape)  Oo'acoountof 
tbe  variety  of  their  kind4»  and  their  freAioeOb  bot 
cbieflr  ^beif  Ughtneftiff  whicb  makes  them  (eem»  as 
being  ezpofed  to  the  ait » to  be  always  in  motion. 
Thougji  diverfiti!  b9.phQaaiig  iq  aU  the  ohje^s  «f 
Undibap^,  it  ia  chiefly  iA  titea  that  it  ihows  its 
greateft  beauty.  Itandfcape  confiders  both  their 
kinda  and  their  forms.'  Their  kinds  require  the 
painter's  particitbir  ftudy,  to  diftinguifli  themfrom 
each  other  |  for  wf  muft  he  able  at  flrft  fight  to 
dilcover  whioh^eoaihs*  elm,  firSt  fycam<ures«  pop- 
lars* wiUowst  pioea«  &o.  which»  by  a  fpeciic  co- 
Jonr*  or  touchingt  aie  diftingnilhable  from  all 
other  kinds.  JMdea  the  variety  which  i*  foumi  in 
each  kind  of  ifce,  tbore  is  m  all  ti;eea,a  general 
variety.  This  ia  obiierved  in  the  difiereni  manners 
ia  whioh  thairliranGhes  are  difpofed,  fome  being 
▼ery  vigoroaa  and  ihiokv  others  more  dry  and  Ihin ; 
feme  more  gfeen»^athera  more  red  or  ycHow. 
Boty  whatever  their  nature  or  manner  of  branching 
be*  let  the  handling  be  ]r>-ely  and  thin*  topreffr^ 
the  fpirit  of  their  4:ham^er8.  The  obfervatron  of 
the  differesn  barka  merits  particular  attention ; 
for  in  hard  woods*  age  or  accident  chaps  them* 
and  theiebyi  gives  them  a  fort  of  embroidery.  < 

fiegiaoevs  will  find*  in  pradice^  that  the  chief 
trouble  of  kmdfeapes  lies  ia  handling  trees;  aad* 
both  in  pra^^  and  foeculation*  tiees  are  the  910ft 
<lifiiciilt  part  of  landfcapc*  as.  they  are  its.gveateft 
^enameot^  After  having -ftttdted  aad  oofued*  with 
Abe  pen  aremyoBt  firft  the  prmta*  and  then  the  de- 
figns  of  Titian  and  Caracc|,  tbe  ftndeat  (hould  imi- 
Cale  vhh  thepcncil  thofe  tonchea  which  they  have 
aaoft  dfftiaaiy  fpecifiad»  if  their  paiatiftga  can  he 
maciired :  but  iiaoeihey  are  fcarce,  othiu'sfbovhl 
he  got  which  bane  a  good*  chancter  for  their 
aouobhig;  as  tbo&of  f^uqoier*  who  is  a  moft  ex« 
ceUent  model:  Paol  Brtli^  Aredgel*  and.fiaurdon, 
i|re  alii  aery  good  $  their  tonching  is  aeatf  livel)^ 
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and  tbhBv^P»tateif  vAiaSty  oonipriie»  under  the 
word  STUDY*  any  thinff  whatever*  which  they 
either  dfcfign  or  paint  ieparalely  after  the  life, 
whether  figures*  heads*  feet,  hands,  draperies^  aoi- 
mala,  mouotatns*  trees,  plants,  flowers*  fruiu,  or 
whatcvef  may  confirm  them  in  the  jull  imitation 
of  nature :  the  drawing  of  tbeie  things  b  what 
they  call>?tt^y  /  whether  they  be  for  ii^mition  in 
de^n*  or  to  per^ft  their  vw>rk. 

To  improve  tbemfelvea  in  thefe  ftudies  painters 
have  taken  feveral  methods.    Some  have  defigaed 
after  nature*  in  the  open  fields  t  aad  quitt  finiihed 
thofe  parts  which  thay  had  chofen,  but  without 
•adding  any  ccriour.    Others  have  diawn  in  oil  oo- 
lours,  in  a  middle  lint*  on  ftrong  paper }  and  found 
this  method  ccpvenknt,  beoaufe,  Uie  colours  fiak- 
ing,'they  oould  put  colour  ^o  colour*  though  dif- 
ferent from  each  other.    For  this  purpofe  they 
took  with  them  a  flat  b«K,  which  .comoiodioufly 
.  held  thdi'  pallet^  pencihw  oil*  and  colours.    Thia 
method  which  indeed  reeuirea  (everal  implemeats, 
.  is  dottbtlefe  the  heft  for  drawiitg  nature  more  par- 
.  ticnlafiy»  and  with  greater  eaaftnefs*  ffpecially  if* 
.  after  the  work  be  dry  and  vamiihed,  the  artift  re. 
'  turn  to  the  place  where  he  d|)ewi»  and  retouch  the 
prtndpal  thinga  after  aature*-  Others  have  only 
drawn  tbe  oullinca  of  ol^eaib  aad  fltghtly  walhcd 
them  ia  colours  aear  the  hfe,  for- the  eide  of  their 
memory.    Oehers  have:  attentively -ebferved  Cuch 
•parte  aa  tiwy  had  a  mind  to  retain*  and  oootenled 
themfeli^s  with  oommittiag  them  to  memory, 
which  upon  oocafion  gave  them  a  faithftil  account 
of  thenu    Others  have  made  drawings  in  paftil 
and  wafli  tcgetber.    Others,  with  more  curiofity 
.  and  patience,  had  gone  fevcra)  liases  to  tbe  places 
which  were  to  their  tafte :  the  firft  time  they  on- 
)]y  made  choioe  of  the  i^arts,  and  drew  them  cor- 
redly ;  and  the  other  tioaes  were  (pent  in  obferv- 
jjng  tbe  variety  ofw  ccilouring,  and  its  alteratioaa 
through  chaage  of  light. 

Now  thefe  feveral  methods  may  each  beprac- 
,  tifed  ar  heft  ikiits  the  ftudent.  Nature,  however, 
at  ceztaia  times,  prefeats  extraordinary  but  tran- 
flent  beauties,  aad  fuch  as  can  be  of  no  fervice  to 
the  artift  who  has  not  aa  much  time  as  is  neceffary 
^  to  imiute  what  he  admnes.  The  bcft  way  to 
.  take  advantagrof  fuch  momentarjr  beauties  is  this : 
The  painter  hdug  provided  wHh  paper,  and  a 
black-lead  pencil,  let  him  quickly*  but  fligbtly*  de- 
fign  what  he  ices  extraordinary*  and,  to  remem- 
ber the  ookairing*  let  him  mark^  the  principal 
part  with  cbaraam,  which  he  amy  explain  at  the 
bottom  of  the  paper.  A  cloud,  for  ioftance*  may 
be  marked  A*  another  cloud  B,  a  light  C,  a  moun- 
tarn  D*  a  termed  B,  aad  fo  on.  And  having  re- 
peated thefe  lettera  at  the  bottom  of  the  paper, 
let  him  write  againft  each  the  colomr;  kiue,  red^ 
violetfgnyf  &C.  or  the  initiala.  After  this,  he  muft 
go  to  painting  aa  Iboa  as  poflUde ;  olherwife  moft 
of  what  he  baa  obferved  will  Oip  outof  his  memo- 
ry. This  method  ia  the  more  ufeful,  aa  it  not  on- 
ly preveati  our  lofing  ao  infinity  of  fadden  and 
tranfitory  beauties,  but  alfo  helps*  by  the  afore- 
feid  marks  aad  charaaera,  to  petfed  the  other 
naethods  above  meatiooed. 

The  propereft  time  for  thefe  ftudiea  ia  autumn ; 
the  mildnefa  of  that  feafoa,  the  beauty  of  the  iky, 
the .iiclgiefe.of,tte  ctfth,  and  the  variety  of  oh. 
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jeds.  are  powerful  oljedif  fiir  the  painter  to  im- 
prove  his  genius  and  perieft  bii  art. 

As  the  general  rules  of  drawing  landfcapes  are 
laid  down' under  the  article  Drawimg,  S!^«XIV. 
we  muft  refer  the  landfcape  painter  to  them*  We 
ihall  here  onl^  make  fome  general  remarks  on 
Mb  kind  of  painting. 

I.  Landfcape  fuppo&s  the  knowledge  and  prac- 
tice of  the  principal  rules  in  perJpeSvoe^  to  main- 
tain probability.    See  Part  L  Sea,  II.  and  Psa- 

STECTITB*  ^ 

If.  The  nigher  the  leaves  of  trees  are  to  the 
earthy  the  larger  they  are,  and  the  greener;  as 
being  apteft  to  receive,  In  abundance*  the  fap 
which  nouriflies  them :  and  the  upper  branches 
begin  firft  to  take  the  rednefsor  yeilownefs  which 
colours  them,  in  autumn.  But  it  is  otherwife  in 
plants ;  for  their  ftocks  renew  all  the  year  round, 
and  their  leaves  fucceed  one  another,  at  a  confi- 
derable  diftance  of  time,  inftouch  that  nature, 
employed  in  producing  new  leaves  to  adorn  the 
ftock  as  it  rifes,  <loes  by  degrees  defert  the  under 
ones ;  which,  having  firft  performed  their  office, 
are  the  firft  that  die:  but  this  effed  is  more  vi- 
fible  in  fome  than  in  others* 

III.  The  under  parts  of  all  leaves  ire  of  a  bright- 
er green  than  theupper^  and  almoft  always  incline 
to  the  filveVifh ;  and  thofe  which  are  wtnd-fliaken 
are  known  from  others  by  that  colour:  but  if  we 
view  them  from  beneath,  when  penetrated  by  the 
fun's  rays,  they  difcover  a  fine  and  lively  green. 

IV.  There  are  five  principal  thingfs  which  give 
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of  the  parts;  which  akogetiper  ttuft  repnieoc 
the  phynognomy  of  the  peifon  painted,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  the  pi^hire  of  his  face  may  lectB  to 
be  alfo  that  of  his  mind.  It  is  not  cxa^nda  of 
defign  in  portraits  that  gives  fpirk  and  true  aff,  k> 
much  as  the  agreement  of  the  parts  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  difpofition  and  teo^>eruBent 
of  the  fitter  are  to  be  hit  off.  We  fee  fevcrnl  por- 
traits,  which,  though  comply  defigoed,  have  a 
cold,  languilhing,  and  ftupid  air;  whilft  odiers, 
lefs  correft  in  defign,  ftrike  os,  how^ver^  At  firit 
fighti  with  the  fitters  refembladoe. 

Few  painters  are  careful  enough  to  piR  the  paita 
well  together:  Sometimes  the  mouth  is  fmiliog* 
and  the  eyes  are  iad ;  at  other  times,  the  eyes  ate 
cheerful,  and  the  cheeks  lank ;  by  which  meaat 
their  work  baa  a  falfe  air,  and  looks  nonatural. 
Of  all  the  parta  of  the  fsce,  that  which  contri- 
butes  moft  to  likeneis  is  the  nofe;  it  is  therefore 
of  great  moment  to  fet  and  draw  it  wdl.  Thongh 
the  hair  of  the  head  feems  to  be  part  ot  the  drefs 
which  is  capable  of  various  forms  without  alter- 
ing  the  air  of  the  face ;  yet  the  head  aatire  which 
•ne  has  been  moft  aocuftomed  to  creates  fnch  a 
lifcenefs,  that  we  fcatce  know  a  £imiliar  acquain- 
tance  on  his  putting  on  a  periwig  fomewhat  dtSe* 
rent  from  that  which  he  ufed  to  wear.  It  is  ne- 
ceflary  therefore,  as  £ur  as  poflible^  to  tdw  the  air 
of  the  head  ornament,  and  make  it  acoonpany 
and  fet  offthatof  the  face,  if  there  be  no  reaiba 
to  the  contrary.  - 

As  to  the  ftature,  it  eontrtbotee  fo  much  to  like- 


ft>frit  to  landfcape,  viz.  fibres,  animals,'  waters^  nefs,  that  we  very  often  know  people  without 
„.s_j  «....^^  — ...  .^j  .u r.  _^ .«i_^  ._  feeing  their  face:- It  is  therefore  extremely  pro- 
per to  draw  the  fi«e  after  the  fitter  him^  and 
in  fuch  an  attitude  as  he  ufuaUy  appears  hi.  In 
fitting,  the  perfon  appears  to  be  of  a  kfs  free  maket 
through  the  heaving  of  his  Ihonlders:  wherefore* 
to  adjuft  his  fize,  it  is  proper  to  make  him  ftand 
for  a  (bort  time  in  the  pofture  we  would  give  him, 
and  then  make  our  obwrVations.  AN  deformities^ 
when  the  air  and  temp^  may  bedifcovercd  with* 
out  them,  ought  to  be  either  eorrefted  or  omitted 
in  portraiu.  But  in  the  facea  of  great  men  we 
cannot  be  too  exad,  whether  the  parts  be  beanti- 
fol  or  not :  for  portraits  of  fuch  perfoos  are  to 
be  ftanding  monuments  to  pofterity  %  in  which 
cafe,  every  thing  in  a  pidure  is  predoos  that  is 
faithfol.  But  after  whatever  manner  the  painter 
acquits  himfelf  in  this  point,  let  him  never  for- 
^t  good  air  nor  grace;  and  that  there  are, 
in  the  natural^  advantageous  momenta  for  hitting 
them  off. 

CoLOoaiNG,  in  portraiture,  is  an  effufion  of 


wfnd-fhaken  tree^;  and  thinnefsof  pendHing;  to 
which  add  fmoke,  when  there  is  occafion  to  in- 
troduce it.  ■ 
V.  When  one  colour  predominates  throogbout 
^  a  landfcape,  as  green  in  i)>ring,  or  red  in  autumn, 
the  piece  will  look  either  as  of  one  colour,  or  elfe 
as  unfiniihed.  The  ingenious  painter  muft  en- 
deavotir  to  correft  the  har{h  unfightly  colouring 
of  winter  and  Ipring,  by  means  of  figunes,  waters, 
and  buildings;  for  fummer  and  autumn  ftibjeds 
are  of  themfetves  capable  of  great  variety. 

Sect.'III.    0/  PoaraiiruRE. 

Before  we  proceed  to  particulars  in  this  brindi 
of  painting,  it  is  necefiary  to  attend  to  fome  ge- 
neral propofitions.  .;.' 

I.  There  is  sot  a  fingle  perfon  in  the  world  who 
has  not  a  peculiar.  charaAer  both  in  body  and  hice. 

II.  Simple  and  genuine  nature  is  more  proper 
for  imitation  than  nature  embelliflied  too  artiQ- 
cially.  .   ,  • 

III.  Painters  eafily  aocnftom  themfelves  to  their 
own  tints,  and  the  manner  of  then*  matters;  and 
after  this  habit  is  rooted,  they  view  nature,  not  as 
ihe  really  is,  hut  as  they  are  itfe£\.o  paint  her. 

IV.  It  is  very  difficult  to  niake  a  pidure  the 
figures  of  which  are  as  big  as  the  life,  to  have  the 
fame  efteft  near  as  at  a  diftance. 

V.  It  is  proper,  before  weibegin  a  portrait,  to 
make  a  (ketch  of  it. 

There  are  four  .things  oeceflary  to  make  a  por- 
trait perfed ;  viz.  ofV,  c^lwringf  drefi^  and  attitude. 
.     iw  The  AIR  refpeds  the  lines  of  the  fsce,  the 
^ead  attire,  and  the  fize.    Theiinesof  the  face 
•  depend  uponexadaeia  of  drai^ghCtand  agreeoient 


nature,  difcovering  the  true  tempers  of  perfoos ; 
and  the  teni^ier  being  efiential  to  likeaefs,  it  ought 
to  be  handled  as  exadly  as  the  defign.  This  part 
is  the  more  ^ahiable,  as  it  ia  rare  and  difficult  to 
hit.  Many  painters  have  come  to  a  iikeoefs  by 
ftrokes  and  outlines;  but  few  have  fliown  m  co- 
lours the 'tempers  of  perfons.  Two  points  are 
neceiTary  in  colouring ;  exadnefs  of  tints»  and 
the  art^f  fettine  them  oflf.  The  former  is  ac- 
quired by  pradice,  in  ezaminhig  and  copipar- 
ing  the  colours  we  fee  hi  life  with  thofe  by 
which  we  would  imitate  it ;  and  the  act  of  thole 
tints  confifts  in  knowing  what  one  colour  wiQ 
piodoCe  when  fet  by  another,  and  ' 
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good  what  dther  diftanoe  or  titte  may  abate  on  fometiiiiet  bold 
the  glow  and  freihnefs  of  the  colours.  A  paiDter 
who  does  nothing  more  tbao  what  he  fees,  will 
never  arrive  at  a  perfeA  imitation ;  for  though  his 
work  may  feem,  on  the  eafel,  to  be  good  to  him, 
it  may  not  appear  fo  to  others,  nor  perhaps  even 
to  btmfelf  at  a  diftance.  A  tint  whichi  near,  ap- 
pears di^oined,  and  of  one  colour,  may  look  of 
another  at  a  diftance,  and  be  confounded  in  the 


639 
and  generally,  hr  women,  they 
ought  to  have  a  noble  flmpUdty  and  modeft 
cbeerfttlnefs:  for  modefty  ought  to  be  thecha- 
rader  of  women ;  a  charm  ininitely  beyond  co- 
quetry :  and  indeed  coquettes  themfdves  care  not 
to  be  painted  fuch.  Attitudes  are  of  two  kinds : 
one  in  motion,  the  othei;  at  reft.  Thofe  at  reft 
may  (oit.every  perfon  1  but  tho(e  m  motion  are 
proper  for  young  people  only,  and  are  hard  to  be 


mafa  it  belongs  to.  If  you  would  have  your  work,  ..expreffed;  bocaule  a  great  puxot  the  hair  and 


therefore,  to  produce  a  good  efied  in  the  place 
where  it  is  to  hang,  both  the  colours  and  lights 
muft  be  a  little  loaded,  but  with  difcretlon.  In 
this  point  confult  Titian,  Robens,  Vandyke,  and 
Rembrandt's  methods;  for  indeed  their  art  ik  won* 
derful. 

The  tints  ufually  require  three  times  of  ob£er- 
vation.  The  firft  is  at  the  perfon's  firft  fitting 
down,  when  he  has  more  fpirit  and  colour  than 
ordinary ;  and  this  is  to  be  noted  in  the  firft  hoar 
of  his  fitting.  The  2d  is  when,  being  compofed, 
his  look  is  as  ufual ;  which  is  to  be  obferved  in 
the  fecond  hour.  And  the  third  is  when,  through 
tirefomenefs  by  fitting  in  one  pofture,  his  colour' 
alters  to  what  wearinefs  ufually  creates.  On 
which  account,  it  is  beft  to  keep  to  the  fitter's 
ufual  tint,  a  little  improved. 

3.  In  DRBSs  and  DaAFEaiBs,  all  ibrts  of  co- 
lours do  not  fuit  all  forts  of  perfons.  In  men's 
portraits,  we  need  only  obferve  great  truth  snd 
great  force:  but  in  women's  there  muft  alfo  be 
charms }  whatever  beauty  they  have  muft  appear 
in  a  fine  light,  and  their  blemiihes  muft  be  foften- 
cd.  For  this  reafon,  a  white,  lively,  and"  bright 
tint,  ought  never  to  be  fet  off  by  a  fine.yellow, 
which  would  make  it  look  like  plaftet;  bat  rather 
by  colours  inclining  to  green,  blue,  or  grey,  or 
fuch  others  as,  by  their  oppofitioo,  may  make  the 
tint  appear  more  flelhy  than  ufual  in  fair  women. 
Vandyke  often  made  a  fillemot-coloured  curtain 
for  his  ground;  but  that  colour  is  foft  and  brown. 
Brown  women,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  yel- 
low enough  to  fupport  the  cfaarader  of  fleflHnefs,. 
may  very  well  have  yeUowiih;  draperies,  to  bring 
down  the  yellow  of  their  tints,  and  make  them, 
look  the  firefiier ;  and,  near  very  high-colour^  and 
lively  carnations,  lin^  does  wonders. 

In  GaovNBs,  two  things  are  obfimrable;  the 
tone  and  the  colour.  The  colour  is  to  be  con* 
fidered  in  the  fiime  manner  as  thofe  of  draperies, 
with  re^d  to  the  head.  The  tone  muft  be  al* 
wa^ s  different  from  the  mais  it  fupports,  ^nd  of 
which  it  is  the  ground,  that  the  objeAs  coming 
upon  it  may  not  feem  tranfparent,  but  folid  and 
raifed.  The  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  head  ufuaU 
ly  determines  the  tone  of  the  ground ;  and  when 
the  former  is  a  bright  cbefnut,  'we  are  often  ^m- 
barafTed,  unleft  helped  by  means  of  a  curtain,  or 
fome  accident  of  the  claro-dbfcurro,  fuppofed  to 
be  behind,  or  unlefs  the  gronnd  is  a  (ky.  Where 
a  ground  is  neither  curtain  nor  landfcape,  but  is 
plain  like  a  wall,  it  ought  to  be  very  much  party* 
coloured,  with  almoft  imperceptible  patches- or 
ftaios ;  for,  befides  hs  being  fo  in  nature,  the  pic- 
ture will. look  the  more  grand* 

4.  Attitudss  ought  to  fuit  the  ages  and  qua- 
lities of  perfons  and  their  tempers.  In  old  men 
and  women,  they  (hoald  be  gravei  majeftici  and 


drapery  muft  be  moved  by  the  akr ;  motion,  in  . 
painting,  being  never  better  exprefled  than  by 
fuch  agitations.    The  attitudes  at  1  reft  muft  not 
appear  fo  much  at  reft  as  to  ieem  to  reprefent  «a 
inadive  perfon,  and  one  who  fits  for  no  other  pur« 
pofe  but  to  be  a  copy.    And.  though  the  figure 
that  is  repreiented  be  at  reft,  yet  the  painter,  if  he ' 
thinks  fit,  may  giye  it  a  9ying  drapery,  provided 
the  fcene  or  gronnd  be. not  a  chamber  or  cloile; 
place. 

It  is  aboye  all  things  neceflary  that  the  fignrer 
which  are  not  employed  fliould  appear  to  Gitisfy 
the  Upe&iXat^B  curiofity ;  and  for  thisptfrpoi^  ibqiv 
themfelves  in  fuch  an  adion  as  fuits  their  teaipera ; 
and  conditions,  as  if  they  would  infioirm  him  what 
they  really  w^ret  4ad  as  rooft  people: pr^end .to 
fincerity,  honefty,  and  gr^tneis  of  aik\d,  %e  moft. . 
a.void,  in  attitudes,  all  manner  of  ajBTeAatloQ ;  eve* 
ry  thing  there  muft  appear  eafy  ^nd  .nahiraU  a^d 
difcover  more  or  lefs  fpirit,  nob|enf  fs^and  majefly, 
in  proportion  to  the  perfon's  cba^na^er  and  digni^ 
ty.  la  a  word^  the.  attitudes  are  the  language  of 
portraits ;  and  the  ikilful  painter  ought  to  give 
great  attention  to  them.  But  the  beft  attitudes. 
are  fuch  as  induce  the  fpe^ator  to  think  that  die 
fitter  took  a  favourable  opportunity  of  being  ktn 
to  s^d vantage,  and  without  affedatipn.  With  re-  ' 
gard  to  women's  portraits,  in  whatever  attitude 
they  arje  placed,  they  ihould  fway  ja  fuch  a  man« 
ner  as  tp  give  their  face  but  littte  ffasade ;  and«we 
ihould  carefully  examine  whether  the  lady  appear . 
moft  beautiful  in  a  fmilifig  or  in  a  ierious  air,  and. 
paint  her  accordingly. . . 

According  to  Db  Piles,  portraiture  requires 
three  different:  Sttings  and  operations!  to  wit, 
dead  colouring,  fecond  colouring,  imd  retouching, 
or  fini(hing.  Before  the  painter  dead-colour,  he 
mu(t  attentively  confider  what ^fpeift  will  beft  fiilt 
the.  fitter,>y  putting  him  in  different  pofitions,  if 
he  have  not  any  fettled  defign ;  when  this  is  de^'. 
termined,  it  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  put 
the  parts  well  together,  by  comparing  always  one 
part  with  another ;  for  not  only  the  portrait  ac-. 
quires  a  greater  likenefs  when  weU  defigned,  but 
it  is  troublefome  to  make  alterations  at  the  fecond 
fitting,  wh^9  tt)e  artift  ihould  oalj  think  of  paint- 
ing, that  is,  of  diipofiog  and  unitmg  his  colours. 

I,  The  dead-colouring  ought  to  be. clean,  be* 
caufe  of  the  Hope  and  tranfparency  of  the  colours, 
ffpecially  in, the  ihades;  and  when  the  parts  are 
well  put  t6;;ether,  and  become  clammy,  they  muft 
t>e  judicioufly  fweetened  and  melted  in  each  oth^; 
yet  without  taking  awa^  the  air  of  the.  pi^ure, 
that  .the  painter  may  finiih  it,  in  proportion  as  he 
draws.  But  if  fiery  g^iufes  do  not  like  this  me- 
thod of  fcumbling,  let  them  only  mark  the  parts 
nightly,  and  fo  far  as  is  neceffary  forgiving  an  air. 
In  dead  •colouring,  it  is  proper  to  put  in  rathertoo 
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little  thaii  too  mudli  Mf  tbcmt  the  forehead; 
tb«t»  in  €nifliln^f  we  may  be  at  liberty  to  ^ace  it 
wbeiw  we  pknfti  aod  to  pa)m  it  with  all  pollible 
ibftnefr  aad  deHcacy*  If,  on  the  contrary^  yoii 
ikctob  mem  thd  fortbtad  a  loek  wblcb  may  apipeaf 
to  be  ot  a  good  tafta,  abd  becdming  tbe  workj 
y(Ni  fluiy  be  puzzled'  in  finilbbig  it,  aad  ii6t  find 
tfa^-life  rsaaiy  )n  tba  fatite  pofitioa  aa  you  wauld 
pabitit« 

II.  Hie  buHnefs  of  the  fecottd  fitting  it,  to  put 
the  ookyurs  well  in  their  places^  and  to  ^Mdnt  tbtm 
in  a  mamief  tbat  la  fkitable  to  the  fttt^  and  to 
theeflbd  we  prdpolb;  b»t  be<Ure  they  are  made 
cbmimy,  we  ought  to  eiattiaeafrelh  whether  tbe 
partaattt  rightly  plaeed^  and  bett  and  there  to 
give  fome  tdu6h«s  towards  lifceoefaf  thati  When  we 
an  afliired  of  it,  tbe  work  may  go  on  with  greater 
iatitfadioa.  If  tbe  pottriit  be  joftly  defigo^d,  tbe 
paitttar  oiigbt,  aa  Biiicb  aa  poffible»  to  woili  quick, 
aa  the  work  will  thus  have  the  more  fptrit  and  life. 
Bttt  thia  leadineiB  ia  only  fhtf  effea  of  long  ftudy 
attl  experience.     . 

III.  Before  we  retoucb  or  Mfliv  it  ia  proper  to 
taroikMte  tbe  bur,  that,  on  finifliifig  tbe  carnationa, 


and  fhcb  ii  kppekt  kt  the  firft  filling  down ;  for 
the(^  ar«  always  the  fineft. 
"  Tbe  firfeft  way  to  Judge  of  ^ofoara  is  by 
cooiparifon ;  and  to  know  a  tint,  nothing  ia  brtter 
than  to  Compare  it  with  Itneil  placed  i^ext  it,  or 
elfe  placed  next  to  tbe  natnra}  obfe€f,  if  there  ts 
occafion.  The  portrait  being  now  miHh^,  notbiog 
remains,  but,  at  fbifle  diftance  of  time,  to  view  both 
tbe  prdture  and  fitter  together, '  to  determine  with 
ccrtaioty,  Whether  there  is  any  thing  ftill  wanting 
to  the  work. 

Sect.  IV.  0/  TaaAxaiCAL  Dbcoratiois^ 
Desiqw/ot  FoaaiToaE,  EMBKOiosaYt  Caa« 
auoEa»  ^ 

Theatrical  Decorations  require  a  paiti* 
ctilar  art  which  unites  feveval  of  the  general  paiu 
of  painting  with  the  knowledge  of  arChiteaoiCf 
perfpeAive,  &c.  They  who  apply  tbemielves  to  it 
would  do  well  to  defigft  tbeir  decorations  by  day, 
and  to  colour  them  by  candle-light,  as  tbey  vnH 
be  much  better  able  to  judge  of  tbe  effed  of  a 
painthig  intended  to  be  viewed  by  that  light. 

The  defigns  for  furfAtwe^  cartuigei%  porcelmn^ 


maybeabletojjidgedf  tbe  eifca  Of  tbe  whole  .and  other  bntnches  of  manufafture,  form  alfoa 
hesld.  Iff  at  tbe  fecond  fitting,  we  cannot  do  all  very  Important  article  of  painting  m  general,  aod 
we  huended,  which  often  happens,  tbe  third  makes'  of  academy  painting  in  particolar.  Thia  ia  a 
up  tbe  loft,  aod  gives  both  l|Hr!t,  phyfiognomy,  diflfind  branch  of  the  art ;  and  vrithoot  doubt  not 
aad  cbaiaftev.  If  We  Would  i^lnt  a  portrait  at  the  leaft  ufeful,  as  it  contributes  fo  eff^ntially  to 
once,  we  muft  load  the  colouring;  but  neither    the  fuccefs  of  mamifsiAures,  and  confequently  to 


fwMten  fiOi-d^¥ev  nor  very  much  oil  itf  and  if  we 
dip. tbe  pencil  in  varnilb-  as  ih^  work  advances^ 
tbia  will  readily  enable  us  to  put  colour  on  colour, 
and  to  mU  them  without  driving.  There  ia 
nothing  fo  rare  aa  fine  bands,  either  in  the  defign 
or  colottritig;  It  is  therufbte  cMvenlent  to  cnUi* 
vate  a  friendAiip  wkb  fome  women,  who  will  take 
irteaftire  in  fertlog  for  a  copy.  But  if  a<i  oppor- 
tnaihy  ooctm  of  copying  hands  after  Yandykei  it 
nnift  not  t^  let  fRp\  m  be  drew  them  with  a 
forpttf ng  delicacy,  and  an  admhrible  colouring.- 
It  ia  of  grtfaa  ierviee  ta  copy  after  the  niKKiners 
which  come  neareft  to  nature  |  aa  are  tbofe  of 
Titian  and  Vaodyke  •  i :  .^ 
Before  we  bagin  cofe«ring,  we  draft  cfttch  tbe 
.  virfllrftmoment% which  ^re  eommoniy  themoft 
agfeeabSe  and  moif  advantageous,  and  to  beep' 
them  In  our'm6m<«7  for  ufe  when  we  are  fh^ifhiog ; 
for  the  fitt^  growing  tbtd'  with  being  loi^  W  the 
ibme  place,  lofes  tbofe  ff^rits  wkieh,  at  hh  firft! 
flltbig  down,  gave  beauty  to  the  parta,  and  con- 
veyed tO'tbe  tint  anoTe  lively  blood,  and  a  frelhei' 
coloiinr.  I»  Aor^,  we  muft  join  to  tnitl^  a  probable 
and  advantageoua  pefllbi4ity,  which,  far  from 
abating  Nkenefs^  fenwa  rather  to  fet  it  off.  For 
tilia  end,  we  ought  to  begin  with  obferving  the 
groaad  of  a  tiM,  a¥  well  what  it  is  lA  lights  ae  in 
Aadesy  for  tiieftiadeaare  only  beautiful  as  tbey 
are  propOFtiooed  to  the  light.  We  mail  obfi-rve, 
if  tbe  tMt  be  very  Ifvely,  whetiher'it  partake  of 

eownefa,  and  where  that  yeHownefa  is  placed  j 
a«fe  oraally,  towaNis  the^^end  of  tbe  fitting, 
iMigue  diiiifes  a  general  yellownefs,  wbieb  makes 
valbrget  what  parts  were  of  this  colottr,  and  what 
were  not,  uolefa  we  had  tid^en  due  notice  of  ft 
before.  For  thia  reafoo,  at  the  Tecood  fitting,  the 
coloura  um&  |ie  everywhere  readily  clapped  ia> 


the  pfofperity  of  a  Itate ;  and  it  is  an  art,  to  which 
it  were  much  to  be  wiihed  that  youth  of  ability 
and  invention  would  apply  themfblrea.  See  Ja- 
PANNING  and  Porcelain. 


Sect.  V.    Of 
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I.  The  moft  fimple  of  alt  methoda  of  paictmg, 
and  doujbtlefs  the  nrft  dtfcovered  and  ofed,  is 
painting  in  Water  Colours.    See  Pari  III. 

a.  Painting  in  oil  is  preferable  to  all  other 
methodsi  as  it  is  more  fuiceptible  of  all  forts  of 
expreffions,  of  more  peried  gradations  of  coIouti, 
and  is  at  the  fame  time  more  .dural>le.    8ee  Part 

m.Sea.m. 

3*  Mosaic  painting.  Is  performed  by  joining 
together  a  great  number  of  nnall  pieces  of  marble 
of  dilferent  colours,  with  ftocco.  Works  of  this 
kind  are  n&ade  orindpaHy  at  Rome,  where  this  art 
has  beep  carrieo  fo  far  as  to  refemble  the  patntingi 
of  tbe  greateft  n^afters ;  and  cif  thele  are  made 
monuments  for  tbe  lateft  poftenty.  See  B^osa  r c^ 
Tril.$i— vii.      ' 

4.  Painting  in  rkE^co  is  performed  by  drawing 
with  colours  dilffted'With  water,  on  a  wall  newiy 
plaftered,  aid  With  which  they  fo  incorporate,  thai 
they  perifli  only  wit?i  the  ihicco  itfclf.  This  is 
principally  itfed  ofr  (;etlinga.    See  FaEsco,  §  %. 

5.  MiMiAtURB  pamting  is  performed  wiib 
Water  colours,  ot  with  gwm-arabtc ;  and  reprefoits 
objeds  in  tbe  leaft  diicemible  magnitndea.    Sec 

Mlh<ATt7RE,  ^  3. 

d.  Painting  in  CRAf  oKs.  Coloursrdthcr  firapl^ 
or  compound,  are  ikitxed  with  gum,  and  made 
into  a  kind  of  hard  pafte  like  chalk,  with  which 
they  draw  on  paper  and  parchment.  Sec  Ca  a  yok, 
f  a. 

7.  Parting 
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7.  r4i«ti«gja  Bil4ii«ii»|)<«£c)^^ 
or  gMt  witU  mineral  cq^iK^  ^M  are  .4rieil  h| 
&r«»  a«d  hfipofofi  very  <ivrf^)ie*. .  £Qe>EiiAip^i.»  >. 
3»  The  psiatings  on  the  FoaeELara  of  C^tixa, 
4iKi  EurofHr;  od  Deift  war^  &«•  are  io  many 
fort»  of  ^mci  >  See  Dfi^FT>  $  3^  an4  £«iL|i«w: 

3.  FamtiBig  in  wax,  or  cnc4V4tic  painting,  i^ 
a  new  invendooy  or  •rather  an-M  one  renewed*  !• 
which  there  are^  in  France  performancea  bighlf 
^leaGi^.  It  ia  4one  with  wax  9iixed  with  vafoilh 
and  colo«ra* 

^  Painli^goii  GtAsa*  of  which  ihereakirvarioua 
kinda.'  SeeGL4as,  j  a3,  i«ii.  -t       * 

.  16.  ELTooaic  Paintingy  a  new  ^peciesit  infeiMed 
byM.  Pelit* 

Moft  of  ihele  methods  of  painting  bdngdefcribed 
ito  their  order*  tiller  the  articles  above  jreferrfed  tQ» 
we  have  only  todeficribe  the  four  following  here« 
§  I.   Of  ^FAiHTiNG  m  rassco. 

Oc  aSl  hinda  of  painling^  ftefco  ia  the  nK>il 
durable^  the  moft  fp^ily  execnted*  and  the  moft 
proper  t9  adorn  creat.  bnildinga*  Jt  appears,  that 
the  fiagmeDta  m  ancient  painting  handed  down 
IQ  us  by  the  Romans  are  All  inlrcfco. .  NoadBUy 
quoted  by  Winckleman^  {peaks  of  the  ruios  of 
Egyptian  palaces  and  t/emplef,  in  which  are 
Coloffian  paintings  on  walls  80  fed'  high.  The 
deferiptioQ  which  thoie  aii^hors  have  giten  of  tbe& 
paintingSi  of  the  prQnred  gsbiind,  and  of  the 
manner  in  whieh  the  ccilaurs  have  been  employed* 
ice.  tews  plainly  that  .they  have  be^m  executed 
in  frefcb. 

The  ftaUHty  of  fnefco  is  demooftrated  by  the 
exiftenfie  of  thofe  fragments  of  the  h^heft  anti^ 
quity^  These  are  no  other  ki^da  of  painting 
whfcb  could  equally  have  refifted  the  iajufies  of 
the  we|rtbar«th45ei;ceirivearidity  of  certain  elempntst 
the  moilbre.Qf  fubterranepus  fituations,  and  the 
deftru)6dons  by  barbadians,  in  poaking  paintings  in 
ftefcQt  t«e  choice  of  pFace»  when  they  are  without 
donrs,  ia  sxf.  the  f  reatpft  importance.  In  countries 
where  there  is  bttle  or  no  n-pft*  an  expofure  to  the 
worth  u  th^  ttoft  fayoorable  $  and  in  cold  climates 
a  weftero  ei^polyre  flbould  be  made  choice  of* 
becaufe  the  firft  rays  of  the  rifing  fun  have  a  verf 
pemicions  jefeA  anfsr  f^oft. 

The  choice  of  materials  is  the  neit  thiag^  of 
hnpprtancft  in  execnting  frefco.  To.  make  it 
durable^  the  ground  is  the  olje^  of  chief  attention  | 
tod  to.O)ak«jlhi«  perfect  the  mortar  ufed  by  the 
ancients*  now  unknown*  would  be  neceflary.  It 
SB  eafy  to  perceive*  that  a  minute  detail  of  forms* 
an  extenfive  mixture  and  gradation  of  tints*  and 
the  merit  of  a  d<.;licaibe  and  gentle  .totKh*  Can  mnke 
no  part  of  the  eaceUencles  of  this  kind  pir  painting. 
It  cannot  beafr  a  clofe  examination  like  a  pi(3:ure  in 
otil.  There  is  alwaya  foipcthiog  dryjand  rough 
which  dt(p]ea£ss.  An  artift  who  would  flatter 
b'oaiblf  «with  fuQsefii  in  a  freifco  placed  near  tbd  ex^ 
would  be  i^sly  deceived;  a  common  fpe^ator 
would  find  it  coarfe  and  badly  finiih^t 

Frefco  is  chie&y  cfs^oyed  in  palac^f»  templt&s, 
^nd  public  edifices.  In  thefe  vaft  places  no  kind 
f>f  painting  can  be  preferred  to  it  (  ^aj^gp*  vivid:  in 
its  ftrokes^  and  conft^ntly  ftcih*  it  pwfkcbcKti^9 
avchiteaure,  animates  U»  wd^gms  roii^tio  the 
eye  from  the  repetition  of  the  iame  (Qi:jgs4ra94 
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tim  oxmftdny  ^  ^tt*  ha  1^  plac^  wl^coloiired 
marbWs  and  bl-onzea  are  not  empk>yed«  A  fincf 
$:efco  gives  the  greateft  effed  to  a  \mf  buikiing^ 
which  iervc^  as  ar  frame  and  fiipport  to  thia  en« 
^haiuing  art*  which  fixes  the  attention  of  every 
perfon  of  fcn(U>}lity  aiid  tafte*  Frefco  has  a  frefh-j 
pefs,  fpleiidour*  and  vi^ottr  noi  to  be  fbuftdliir  oil 
or  water  colours.' 

A  known  prfnoipfe  \n  all  puntite  is»  that  tbef 
aolovring  is  miore  perfeA  in  proportion  ai  it  ap« 
proach^  to  the  lights  and  ihade^  in  natnkre.  Aa 
colon? a  applied  to  any  fubjM  can  never  reach  thi# 
'4c!gr^  of  perfea:iQA*.the  iHufioir  which  paintem 
produce  confifta  ia  the  ebtjapariibn  and  oppofitioo^ 
of  the  tones  of  colours  among  themfelves. 

If  the  white  of  the  fineft  and  pureft  oil  appeary 
Ikeayy  and  grey*  compared  with  great  lights  ia 
natural  whites*  it  follows*  that^  in  order  to  copy 
them  with  fidelity,  the  tones  which  follow  the 
firft  white  nmft  be  degriided  in  an  exadt  pro- 
portion.  Thus  it  is  i^ecelTary  that  the  Ihadeft  of 
a  pldkure  be  coniderably  deeper  than  thofe  of  the 
model;  efpedaliy.  If*  m>m  the  j^eateft  lights  to 
tiie  browns*  one  hath  proportionally  followed 
the  diftance  which  Is  lound  between  tlK  cbloura 
on  the  pallet  and  the  tone*  of  the  objed  copied* 
iStow*  i  the  whhe  of  fitfeo  be  infinitely  more 
bright  than  that  of  oil*  the  fame  effed  wHl  be  ob- 
tained in  a  In-own  tone.  Ob  ttie  other  fide,  if  it 
conftantly  happens  that  the  brown  tones  of  firefcor 
Kre  much  onore  vigoroua  than  thofe  of  water  co« 
kmrs*  an4  e^ual  even  t»  the  browns  of  oil  itfd^  it  it 
certain  that  it  pofiefihs  a  fplendonr  atid  vigour  mora 
extenfive  than  any  other  kind  of  painting.  Thns,  in 
the  hands  of  an  artift  who  is  weH  acquainted  with 
the  cotours  fit  for  frefco*  it  is  ibore  fufceptible  of 
the  general  effed*  and  more  capable  than  any  other 
kind*  of  giving  projedion  aixi  the  fembbmce  of 
life  to  the  figures. 

If  we  inquire  why  painttng^  la  frefeo  fs  now 
feldom  or  never  praSifed*  we  may  aferibeL  it  to  the 
great  talents  required  to  execute  it.  ^  Many  of 
our  painters  (fay*  VasAXi  in  his  Trelatije  m  Pami* 
ing)  excel  in  oil  and  water  colotn^,  and  yet  fiul  id 
6wos  becaufe  of  all  kinds  this  reqfuires  tJMS  greateft 
ftrength  of  genius*  boldnefs  in  the  ftrdkes*  and  refo* 
lotion.'^  If  in  an  age  abounding  in  great  matters^ 
h  was  difficult  to  fscelin  this*  kind*  it  nmft  be 
much  more  fo  in  Ours  9  but  we  ftionld  not  require 
the  charaders  of  iublimity.and  ftyle  to  which  men « 
Wereaccuftomed  in  tJlk  time  of  Vaiari. 

We  fiiould  execute  in  Ufk9  as  we  do  tn  oils; 
for  Italy  fierfelf  along  with  Michael  Angeio  and 
Zuichafo,  had  Otirloftioi  Gierdana  and  Prancifchini 
as  middling  fre^fs^pajinters.  And  in  Prance*  Lafi)fle» 
Bon  Boulogne*  and  Pernr*  performed  feveral  works  • 
in  frefco*  which  might  be  imiuted  by  the  painters 
of  our  ^imes*  3ut  the  reab  caufes  iof  abandoning 
il^a  art  pr<Kefi^:^om  the^f^ant  of  knowledge  and 
taOe  in  the  perfons  who  mploy  the  anifta*  ind 
from  the  vinannerf  .of  ithe  age*  <As  k  pleafant  or 
licentious  conceit,  unfiniihed  colouring,  and  bold 
Q^ip^s  <4  ftiade*  are  the  chief  obrjedts  of  confix 
deration,  a  very  frnflOth  paintiog,  enliaened  by 
gentle  touQhes,  cflDnpIfit^ly  gratifies  the  perfiah  who 
pays  .the  price  |  and  therefoie  the  philofophical 
principles  9^  the  art*  which  require  ftudXi  are  not 
QUltivated.^  .r.r.'     :: 

M  m  m  m   ^-^  ,     The 
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' Tb««Kch«HGi^ proccdof'tkis ufefal  Aad  beau- 
tiful kind  of  painttng,  is  aft  follows:  Befortf'paintfiig 
k  is  necefiary  to  apply^  two  lajers.  If  the  waU  on 
which  you* are  to  pamt  is  of  bricky  the  layer  is 
ealily  applied;  but  if  it  is  of  freeftohe  clofelv  united^ 
it  is  necefiary  to  make  excavations  in  the  iloney 
and  to  drive  into  them  nails ^  or  pegs  of  wood  in 
order  to  hold  the  firft  layer/ 

The  firQ:  laveris  made  of  good  time  and  a  cement 
of  pounded  brick,  or;  which  is  ftill  better,  river 
Ibnd }  this'  tatter  forms  atayer'Tpcre  upeven,  and 
^ettei*  fitted  to  retain  the  fe^ond  fmootb  afvd  po^ 
lilhedJayer  applied  toit^iorface.  There  (hould  her 
experiments  to  difcovera  layer  ftiUmore^ompaa"; 
and  more  independent  of  the  variations  of  the  air; 
fttchy  for  example,  as  covers  the  aquedo^fts  and 
ancient  refervoirs  conltruded  byth^  Romanil  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Naj^les. 

Before  applying  the  iecbnd  layer,  or  what  you 
are  to  paint,  it  is  nece^ary  that  tjie  6rft  be  per- 
fe^Uy  dry,  for  their  ifluesfrom  the  lime,  Wh*'n  it 
is  moifl,  afmeH  both  dtfagrecable  and  pernicious 
totlM  artift«  \then  the  tirft  layer  is  perfeaiy 
dry,  it  is  wet  with  water  in  proportion  to  its 
drynefs,  that  the  fecond  layer  may  the  more  eafily 
incorporate  with  it. 

The  fecond  layer  is  compofed  of  lime,  flaked  io 
the  air,  and  expofcd  for  a  year,  and  of  river  fandy 
of  an  equal  grain,  and  moderately- fine*  It  requires 
an  a^ive  and  intelligent  mafoa  to  apply  this 
layer,  as  the  furface  muit  be  altogether  equal*  The 
operation  is  performed  with  a  trowel^  and  the 
•perator  requires  to  have  a  fmall  piece  of  wood 
to  take  away  the  large  grains  of  (and,  which, 
lemraining,  might  render  the  furface  uneven.  To 
give  a  fine  polifti  lo  this  layer,  one  ought  to  take 
a  iheet  of  paper,  apply  it  to  the  wall,  and  pafs 
and  j«pafs.  the.  trowel  over  the  paper.  By  thefe 
means  the  little  inequalities  which  hurt  the 
txadtnefs  of  the  ftroke,  and  Which  produce  ialfe 
appearancea  at  a  diftance^  are  eflftirely  fmoothed. 
The  artift  muft  not  lay  more  than  the  pahiter  can 
fioiHi  in.aday,  as  this  kind  of  paiiAiag  muft  be 
executed  on  a  frefti  ground. 

The  layer  being  thus  prepared,  the  painter 
begins  bis  operation;  but  as  paintkig  in  frelso 
muAh  be  executed  rapidly,  and  as  there  is  no  time 
to  retoach  any  of  the  ftroke%  tbeipainter  takes 
cafe  to  provide  Bimielf  mitk  la^ge  cartoons^  on 
which  he  has  draw%  with  exa^nefs,  and  in  their 
full  fize,  the  figures  which  he  is  to  paint,  which 
leaves  him  nothing  to  do  but  to  copy  them  on 
the  wall.  .  V 

Tbe  cartoons  are  compofed  of  (everal  fiieeta^  of 
large  paper  pafted  one  oii  anothek-,  oeither  too 
thick,  nor  too  flender.  The  painter  traces  the 
tracks  of  the  figures  on  the  plafter,  by  paflk)^  a 
fteeL  point  over  the  tracks  in  the  cartoons,  or  in 
pricking  tbem,.  Having  tbus  attained  an  esaA* 
and  fpeedy  drawfaig,  It  now  remains  to  execute 
the  painting.  But  it  is  efltetialv  when  one  wifhes 
to  finrih  any  imall  work  of  this-  kind,  4n  the  firft 
placcy  to  be  informed  ef  the  proper  cotours,  and 
of  thofe  which  cannot  beufod. 

In  general,  the  co}<)arB  extraded  from  earths,^ 

and  thpfe  which  have  pafled  Chrougfa  the  fir'e,  lire 

the  only  ofies  which  can  be  employed  in  this  kind 

of  painting..  The  colours  are  whitci  nude  W 
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liflBie,-the  wl'4l«'<#He||jg.fiici)s»  ultrunanne,  the 
black  of  charcoalf  yellow  ochre,  burnt  vitriol,  red 
eartbf  gtteH  of  Verona,  Venetiaii  black,  and  burst 
eehre; 

There  areothers  'wbich  require  to  be  ufed  vrith 
great  precaution,  fucb  as  enaaftel  bliie^  cinnabar* 
and  white  marble  duft.  When  enamel  blue  is 
ufed,  it  reqaireff  to  be  applied  inftantaDeoufly,aod 
when  the  lime  is  very  motft,  ocherwife  it  does  noC 
fneorporate  with  the  plafter;  and  if  one  retouch 
with- this  c^oun  it  muft  be  done  an  hour  or  more 
after  the  firft  application,  to  increafe  its  loftre. 
With.^4iegard  to  the  white  marble  dnfi»  it  ia  apt  to 
turn  black  if  it  be  liot  nnxed  op  vritiia  propef 
^antity  of  white  lime. 

Cinnabar,  which  has  a  fplendour  almoft  fopenov 
to  all  Other  colours,  lofes  it  almoft  entirely  iHien 
mixed  with  lime.  At  the  fame  time.  It  may  be 
employed  in  places  not  expofed  to  the  air,  with 
a  little  degree  of  care  in  the  pieparatioii.  Re- 
duce a  quantity  of  the  purdb  cinnabar  to  ponder, 
put  it  into  an  eartfhen  veifel,  and  pour  lime-water 
on  it  for  two  or  three  timei.  By  this  proceCi  the 
cinnabar  receives  ibme  impreflion  of  lime> waters 
which  makes  it  capable  of  being  employed  in 
irefco- painting. 

^  One  of  the  beft  colours,  and  the  one  moft  uCed 
m  ft-efco  for  the  gradatiod  of'tints,  and  for  giving 
the  requifite  tone,  is  twhiie  of  lime*  Thie  white 
is  prepared  by  mixing  lime  flaked  long  before  with 
good  water.  The  lime  depofits  a  fedimeat  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vefiTel ;  when  the  water  is  poured 
oflf,  this  fediment  is  the  white  of  lime. 

Another  kind  of  white  might  be  ded,  the 
effeds  of  which  would  be  known  by  experience, 
namely,  the  white  •/  «Kjr  Jieits,  To  prepare  this 
white,  one  muff  take  a  great  quantity  of  flielis  of 
eggs,  which  muft  be  pounded  and  boiled  in  water 
along  with  a  quantity  of  quick  Hmef  after  this, 
they  are  put  into  a  ftrainer,  and  wafted  repeatedly 
with  fountain  water.  The  fliella  are  again  pounded 
until  the  water  employed  for  that  purpofe  become 
pure  and  limpid;  and  when  they  are  in  this  manner 
reduced  to  powder,  this  powder  is  grinded  hi 
water,  and  formed  into  fnudl  piecee,  and  dried  in 
tbefun. 

Ail  the  difTerent  kinds  of  ochres  make  excellent 
colours  forfrefco,  aftd  take  difierent  fliades,  being 
previoufly  burned  in  iron  cbefts^  With  regard  to 
the  Naples-yellow,  it  is  dangeroua  to  i^  it  where 
the  painting  is  much  expofed  to  the  ak •  The 
blacks  of  charcoal,  of  peach  ftones,  and  of  vine 
twigs^  are  good ;  but  that  extraAed  from  bones  ia 
of  no  value. 

Roman  vitriol  gathered  at  the  fiimaces,  and 
called  Hrnt  vitriol,  grinded  afterwards  in  fpirit 
of  wine,  rdfifts  the  air  extremely  well  when  em- 
ployed  in  lime.  There  is  alfe  a  red  extraded  from 
this  preparation  fomewhat  like  that  produced  from 
lac.  This  'colotir .  is  very  proper  for  preparing 
the  layers  to  be  coloured  with  cienafair ;  and  the 
draperies  painted  with  thefif  two  colours  Wftl  vie 
ill  fp^dour  with  thofis  painitd  with  ine  lac  in 
•il.  ' 

"  The  ultramarine  iis  the  moft  faithfdl  colour;  and 
it  not  ^If  never  changes,  but  it  commnnicatefr 
this  precious  quality  to  tbofe  coliHira  with  which 
it  ia  mixed* 

Tne 
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Tbe  manoer  of  employmg  tMr.*col9ur0,  is  to 
grind  them  in  water^  and  to  begin  by  arranging 
them  .  into ,  tiie  principal  tints  <  to  <(be  employed ; 
thefe  areafterwttda  put.  jiitQt^9o^.|'AQd^it  is  fie- 
ceiiary  to  uie ma^jr  pallecsra^^fd^^  theV<^efy, to 
fioroi  the  intermediate  ihade%  aadio*ha;«e  vXiiier 
one'a  eye  allthe  (hades  requireck^As  allVbe  tintf^ 
except  burnt  ochre,  violet,  red^^  ^  blacks  of  ail 
ktnda,  are  apt  to  become  clear,^  th^  P^l^tf^r  n^uft 
have  befide  him  fome  pieces  o£.  brick  or  pefir  tilt 
very  dry.  A  da(h  of  the  coioure  is  appl^d  toone 
0f  thefe  with  the  pencil,  beifor^  n^g  tj^gp^f  and 
as  tilo  inftantaneously  imbibes  th^  ^t?tf  ooe 
pcroeifcs  what  the  (bade  will  be.^fter  ihe  fn^ct^ 

f  II.  Q^Paintiitg  <ufith  Crayon s.  r 
The  ftndeot  muft  provide  bpo^ieif  w^h  ftrdng 
hkte  paper^  the  thicker  the  better,  if  the  grain  'n 
not  too  coarie.  The  knots  fkofM.  hi  l^elied 
wttbi  a  penknife  or  razor,  othq^ife  ;they^ipih 
prove  eiceedi^gly  troublelb'*ie^  TM  P^per  lyiqft 
be  pafted.  vrry  fion^oth  on  s  Hn^^D  clothe  preyjpufr 
Jy  ftraioe^  on  a  d^al  frame,  .the  J^e  acqprdiqg.ta 
the  artift^'s  pleafore ;  on  this  t^^  .pi<^ai^,is.^,be 
executed;  bqt  it  is  moft  qfigible  not  to.pafte  the 
paper  oa  till  ^he  whole  fu^ed  is  firft  dead^c^^ 
k>ured.i  The  method  of  doing  this,  is  by  layipg 
the  paper  with  tbe^dead-colour^o^  its  face,  uppa 
a  Cmoonh  bg^wd,  when,  by  a  bnilh,  the  bgck.fide 
of  the  ^ap^jmuft  be  covered  with  pafte;  i,\^ 
frame  isith  the  ftrained  £loth  mu& -thep  belaid 
on  the  pafted  iide  of  the  papery  after  w^ich,'  turn 
^he  painted  fide  uppermo^  and  4af  a  piece  oif 
dean  piper  upon  it,  to  prevent  Imeariog  ifc^  this 
being  done,  it  may  be  ftroked  g^^ljf  oyer  with 
the  hand  i  by  whifih  means  all  the  air  betweta 
the  cloth  snd  tbe  paper  will  be  forced  out. 

When  the  painters  want  to  mak&a  very  corred 
picture*  they  generally  ufe  tiffany  ^x- ^tack  gauxe, 
ftratned  tight  -on  a  fraooe,  wbrch  they  lay  flat -on 
the  fttl^e^t  4p  be  imitated,  and  with  a  piece  of 
qhalk,  tr4C<%  all  the  outlines  on  the  til^ny.  They 
then  lay  the  canvas  to  be  painted  on,  flat  upog 
the  floori  plscing  the  tiffany  with  the  chj|lkad  lanes 
upon  ks  aadwit5ai|;handkerchief,bn](htbi6  whole 
over;  this/prefents  the  exai£t  outl^S'of,^tbGKpi(> 
iure  on  this  canvas*  The  crayon-painter  mayrsU 
fo  uTe  this  method  when  the  fubjeet  of*  bis  imitsi. 
tion  is  in  oils  I  biit  in  copying  a  orayon-^idure, 
be  OMift  have  recoiirfe  to  the  following^  naethgd^ 
^D  account  of  the  giafs. 

The  pidure  being  placed  on  the  eafel,  let  the 
outlines  be  drawn  on  .the  glafs  with  a  fmall  ea- 
rners hair  pencil,  dipped  jji  lake,  ground  >  thin 
with  oils,  with  great  exa^Slncffl.  After  this,  take 
a  Ibeet  of  paper  of  the  fame  Hkc,  andpla^e  it  on 
She  gla^  ftfvoking  over  ail  the  lines  with  tbe 
hand*  by^which  means  tlie  colour  will  adhere  to 
tbe  paper,  Which  muft  be  pierced  with  pin  holes 
pretty  dof^  to  each  other.  The  paper  intended 
xo  be  ufed  for  the  painting  muft  next  be  laid  up* 
on  a  table,  and  the. pierced  paper  placed  upon  it  4 
then  with/ome  fmc  pounded  charcoal,  tied  up  in 
a  pieceof  lawq,  rub  over  tbe  pierced  lines,  which 
will  give  00  exad  outline;  but  great  care  mud  be 
4akeD  not  t^.brufh  this  off  tiU  the  whole  is 
drawn  over  with  iketohing  chalk,  which  is  a  com* 
po&ticm oiads of  wbitingaiid  tobacco-pipe  day. 


rolled  like4he  cayons,  and  pointed  at  each  end. 
When  a  ftiident  paints  from  ,the  life,  it  is  proper 
to  make  a  cjorre^  drawing  of  the  outlines  on  ano- 
ther paper,  the  fize  of  the  pi^ure  h^.is  going 
to  pamt,  which  he  may  trace  by  the  pn^cecjjng 
method.  .  -      • 

The  ftudent  willfind  the  Jitting  poflur^,  with 
the  box  of  crayons  in  his  lap,  the  mod  convenient 
method  for  him  to  paint.  The  part  of  the  pic- 
ture he  is  painting  ftiould  be  rather  below  his 
£ice,  elfe  the  arm  will  l>e  fatigued.  Let  the  win- 
dows' of  the  room,  be  jdarkcned,  at  lead  tq  the 
beight  of  flx  feet  from  the  ground ;  and  the  tub- 
jed  to  be  painted  (hould  be  placed  fo,  that  (be 
light  may  fall'  with  every  advantage  pn  the 
ffice.. 

j"  The  features  being  corredly  drawn  with  chalks, 
take  a  crayon  of  pure  carmine^  and  carefully 
draw  the  noftrifand  edge  of  the  nofe  next.th*: 
ijiadow ;  then,  with  the  fainteft  carmine  teint,  lay 
i^^l^ohigheft  light  ujjon  jthe  nofe  and  forehead, 
which  muft  be  executed  broad.  '  Then  proceed 
gradually  with  the  ^jd  teint,  and  the  fucceeding 
ones,  till  he;  arrives  at  the  fhadows»  which  muft 
be  Q9rid]ie4  with  much  lake,  cart)aine»  and  deep 
green.  The  fevefal  psarly  teinti  difcernible  ia 
fiM  jCpnpplexions  rou/t  (^  linitaled' with  Wue  ver* 
diter  and  white,  which-fin<wess:to  the  ultrama* 
i-ineteints  ufed  in.oils.  .  but  if  the  parts  of  the 
{i|ce.  where  thefe  teints  appear  are, in  ihadow,.the 
orfyofvs  compo(e4  of  black  and  white  muft  be 
fi»bftituted  in- their. place.  ' 
*iet  the  ftudent  be  careful  when,  he  begins  the 
cyes,.Xo  draw  them  with  a  crayon 4nclined  to  the 
casmins  teint,  of  whatever  colour  the  irifes  are; 
bemuftilay  them  in  briUiant,  and  at  firft,  not  load- 
ed with.colour,  but  executed  lightly.  The  ftu- 
dent muft  let  the:  lights  of  the  eye  incline  very 
much  to  the  blue  caft,  avoiding  a  ftaring  white 
appearance,  but  preienfinjg  a  brbadihadow  thrown 
onits  upper  part  by  the  ,^e-lafli. 

Tht  Audent  ftiould  begin,  the  Vps  with  pure 
carmiae  aad  lake,  and  in  %hc  (hadow  ufe  fome 
carmine  and  black ;  the  ftrong  vermilion  teints 
ihotild  be  laid  on  afterwards.  He  muft  form  (he 
comer  of  the  mouth  wi^h  Caroline,  brown  ochr^ 
and  greens,  varioufly  intermixed.  If  the  hair  is 
dark,  he  ihould  preferve  much  of  the  lake  and 
deep  carmine  teints  therein* 

After  he  has  dead-coloured  the  bead,  be  is  to 
iWeeten  the  whole  together,  by  tubbing  it  over 
with  his  £ngec  begmning  :at  the  ftrongeft  light 
upon  the  forehead,  paffing  his  finger  very  lightly, 
and  unking  it  with  the  next  tpipt,  which  he  muft% 
continue  till  the  whole,  is  fweet^ned  together,  of. 
t^n  wiping  his-  fi^nger  on  a  towel,  toprevent  the  co- 
loura  >hBing  fullied..  When  ^the  head  is  brought 
to  Ibme  degree,  of  forwardnefs,  let  the  back 
ground  be^  laid  in,  which  muft  be  done  by  co- 
vering it  as  thin  as  poffible.  and  rubbing  it  into 
the  paper  with  a  leathern  ftump.  Near  the  face 
the  paper,  fhoold  be  almoflrfrec  from  colour.  The 
ground,  being,  painted  thin.next  thehairj  affords 
an  opportunity  of  painting  the  edges  of  the  hair 
over  in  a  light  and  tree  manner  at  flniihing. 

The  above  method  properly  executed,  produ- 
ces the  appearance  of  a  painting  coroppfed  of 
three  odours^  viz.  carmine,  blaok>  apd  «^aite, 
M  m  m  m  s  '  which 
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jrhicli  fs  the  beft  prepirMt&n  a  painter  can  make 
'or  the  producing  a  fine  crayon  pidture.  The  nebd 
lep  i6»  to  complete  the  back  groirai  and  ttit 
lair;  thence  proceed  ^o  the  forehead,  fin{(hing 
lownward. 

In  painting  over  the  forehead  the  1a{(  tinie,  be- 
;in  the  higfaeft  light  with  the  mbft  hint  vermilion 
einty  in  tJ^e  (ame  pl^e  WhM  the  faint  carmine 
xras  firft  laid,  keeping  k  broad  in  the  fame  tttad^ 
ler.  Jn  the  nest  ^ade,  the  ftsjidem  maft  Work^ 
*ome  light  hl«e  teinta,  qompdfed  of  verditer  and 
«rhite,  intermiring  mth  tbetn'ibme  of  the 'deeped 
rermilion  tefnts.  infen^bJyTneltingtbem  ihto  one 
iOothcr.  Some  brilliartt  yeflovt^ 'teay  alfo  beufed, 
md  towards  the  rodtl  tif  the  hafif,'  ititwrg  ve^i 
liter  teiats,  intermixed  with  green,  will  be  Of 
ingttlar  fervice^  Cooling  crayons,  tompofed  of 
>lack  and  Nvhife,  fliould  facceed  tli^fe,  and  tnc^It 
nto  th^  hair.  Beneath  the  eyes,  the  fw^et  pegtt'f 
y  teints  are  to  be  preferved,  xoippofed  of  vefdU 
errand  white,  and  undei*  the  nofe,  and  on  \h\5 
emples,  the  fame  may  be  ufed  $  beneath  the  fipsi 
eints  of  thfs  kind  alio  are  prefer,  'mixing  tbein 
vith  the  light  greens  and  fome  vermilion.  In  fi- 
lifhing  the  ch^feks,  let  the  pure  laktf  clear  ^lefti 
rom  any  duft  (Jontraaed  from  the  bther  crayoiis| 
hen  with^the  lake'm^ylje  intermixed  the  bright 
'ermilion  j  alnd  laft  ot  all,  a 'few  touches  of  the 
♦range-doloor^  ci^yon,  but 'Vith  caution. 
'  The  eye  it  (he  m'oft  difficuTt  feature  to  etecate 
n  crayons,  asevety  part  mufk  be  expreffed  w^tj 
he  utmoft  nicety,  tq  appear  finiftied ;  at  th^ 
ame  time  that  the  painter  muft  prefervie  its 
jreadth  and  fdlidity  while  be  is  particularizing 
he  parts;  To  acfcortplifti  this,  the  fttxdeht.^oti»4 
ifeiiis  crayoti  in  fweererting  as  much,  and  his  fin* 
:er  as  little  as  *  poflibre.  When  he  wantsa  pomt 
o  touch  a  fmall  part  with,  hfe  may  break  off  a 
ittle  of  his  ctayon  againft  the  box,  which  will 
iroducie  a  comer  fit  to  work  vjrith  in  tfie  minnteft 
►arts.  When  the  eye-'balls  are  fiifiicienrty^pre. 
>ared,  the  Oiihing  /peck  muft  be  made  inth  a 
Hire  whitfe  craybn,  which  flioald  be  firft  broken 
0  a  point,' and  thch^Vatd  on  firm ;  but  as  ttispof* 
ibie  they  may  bedefeftlvc'ih  tieatnefs,  they  Ihoufli 
^  corre^ed  with  a'pin^  'taking  oif  the  redundant 
)art8,  by  which  uieans"  they  may  be  formed  as 
leat  as  cah'be  required.' 

The  difficulty,  with  refpeft  to  the  npfe,  is  to 
>referye  the  lines  properly  determined,  ind  at  thp 
4me  time,  fo'artnilly  blended  into  the  cheek,  as 
o  exprcfs  its  projedion,  and  yet  no  real  line  to 
>c  perceptible  upon  a  cbfe  examination ;  in  fome 
lircumftanccs'it  fhould'be  q^ifc  blended  wUh  the 
:heclf,  which  ajrt)ears  behind  it,  and  determined 
intit^ly  with  a  flight  tbnch  of  red  chalk,  The 
hadow  caofed  by  the  noflj,  is  generally  the  dark- 
it  fn  the  whole  fa<it.  Carmine  aiKl  btown  liehre, 
:armit)e  and  black,  and  fuch  brilltant  crayons, 
rompofe  it  beft. 

The  ardent  having  prepared  the  lips  with  the 
kroii^cft  laVe  and  carihftte,  fire,  muft  with  iiiefe 
lolours  make  them  ct>n7p1etely  correA;  andwhen 
inifljiog,  introdfice  the  ftroag  vcnpiiions,  but 
yjth  caution,  Thi^  if  properly  touched,  yill 
;i.ve  the  lips  an  appearance  equal,  if  not  fupeHor 
p  ihbfe  exfcctttedte  oils>  trot^hftandlV^  the 
•^njing  fopefioyfty  the  Utt^r  Bas^  by  toieans  of 
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ihtm^,  6f^lSMk'  Che  otlier  h  MIMf  ddti. 


ti^te. 

IVIven  the  ^iideftt  pahitt  flie  netk,  %e-lho«ld 
avoid  t«preffing^'a«  mufcles  ^09  tttuig  In  tbe 
fteffl ;  tK3/r  (hotfdtf»e  bones  kppetr  tab  evident  on 
-the  cheft.  Tfc^laoft  neccffa^  paif  to  bft'mreC 
Ad,  is  a  ftrong  maHcing  fOiit  above  the  ptee  wDere 
the'edlhir  bones  unite ;  and  if  the  b«id  is  WHGb 
thiioVim  ovei^  the  ffionlden,  fome  noHft  flio«fd4t 
takefl  i>f  the  lafge  tnUible  tbat  rifea  from  tieMad 
tbeei^r,  andlsli^ftrtM  ihto  tbe  pit  liet^cen  TiM 
edhai'^bft^s.  All  MfhrMr  miilclesihoiildt>e  avoid.^ 
tdC  frf'doToUrtAg  the  tteck,  let  the  Undent  p^ 
!^e\he^tem  of  a  pearly  hoe,  and  tbe  light  not 
fo  ftrong  aron  the  cheft.  If  any  part  of  the  breaft 
appearfir,  -^fts  tranfpaftncy  tliiift  afto  be  ^teprefTcrf 
Sypfe*^  tti'^tBr^,  bur  the  upper  paft* of  tfcc  cheft 
Ihdtild  b^  colouriea  With  beaailfal  ^sMffltJmitffr 
llcatefTy  Wii^nAed  with  the  othtJr, 
^"Daflc^lilfeV'tiDi^Te,  black,  piifk,  tod  all  IdUdi 
hTYcd  dhff^s  alfo,  (hdttld  be  fiHI  tinged  tvK^ 
carniine,  which  will  T*der  thef  toto^fa  lOiioi 
^orebrillisnt  (bati  kny  other  fnefhttd^  Overtbts 
flrouldbd-laid  on  the  paper  the  middle  PAtitf  et- 
dept  the  daVk  maOes  of  fhadow,  wbicb;ftoutd  be 
tfrid  on  at  firttas  6tep  as  peflFiblei  theftv  Aveet- 
etitd  vnth  the  finger^  wm  exhibit  a  nibfteriy 
breadth,  which  the  lefTer  foMa,  wiieii>  -added, 
iMghtlifao' means  to  deftroy.  With  die  tijrht 
and  dark  teints,  the  fmall^  parts  af^  OMEt  to  be 
made  with'freMlom,  executing  as  much  ^th  ^he 
di'^oh,  hhd^s  little  With  the  ftnger  as  poMbie  | 
In  each  fold  tdaching  the  laft  ftroke  with  the 
crayon,  Which  Itroke'the  inger  muft  nevA-.toocb* 
Intheciic'offeaedKons,  the  limpid  tmtcbdf  the 
t^rayonwill  be'too  harfh,  thtfKfore  flngtflog  viR 
be  neceflafy  afterwards,  as  fefled^d  If^to  arte  al- 
ways  more  gentle  than  thofe  which  ire  dired. 
With  refpe^H6^^edions  in  general,  lfi«y  muft 
altvays  partake  6f  the  fatne  colour  ftx.the  objeft 
tefleAing,  biif' in  the  cafe  of  fingl^  lignres,  it 
may  be  bfdfel  to  malce  fome  portieulwobierra. 
ttctta. '  ' 

*  In  a  blue  drapery,  let  the  relledioBa  be  of  a 
greehifh  caft ;  in  gre^ft  drapeties,  makt  tbem  of 
a  yellow  tehit^,  in  yellow,  of  an  i>raa^;  i* 
orange,  reflea?.  r^difh  caft  1  to  ^1  i«dt»  fome- 
thing  df  theiV  own  natare,  but  indioed  to  the 
yellow.:  black  fhonid  have  a  reddHh  lefledioo  \ 
the  refl^ion  of  a  reddlfti  telnt  will  ttlfo  pre£mt 
purples  to  tbe  beft  advantage.  Of  whatever  co- 
lour the  drapery  is,  the  rededion  on  the  face 
muft  partake  thereof,  otherwife  the  pfdure,  like 
pathtmgs  on  glafs,  will  have  but  a  gaudy  eied. 
]L.inen,  lace,*fur,  dec.  fliould  be  toocbed  fptritedfy 
■with  tbe  crayon,  fingering  very  little  esc«pt  the 
latter ;  and  the  Isft  touches  even  of  this,  lice  aU 
oiher^parts,  fhotTld  be  executed  bf  tlie  crayms 
without  fweetening  with  the  €nger. 

Tbe  methods  above  recommended,  have  been 
pradHfed  by  the  moft  celebrated  crayoo-plinters, 
Whofe  works  have  been  held  ih  public  eftimation ; 
but  the  knowledge  of,  and  ability  to'esecute 
^ch  feparate  part  with  brilliancy  and  tmtb,  will 
be  found  veryinftifiicient  to  tonftitlitea  com- 
plete pointer,  unlefs  he  unite  them  with  cich  other 
by  cone6to«6  of '  drawing,  prdpHetyof  light 
and  0adow,  a^  hanttoay  of  ootouring^   To  <c.. 
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finiihfiig  tmc  paVt»  tm  lie  lura  p«iof«f<)r  cbnfidawd 

MAr«iiniLs«.   1*be  "perfeiftioA  of  Iht  trrayoo^ 

it  «s  IHiiibfflMe t^^e^tAe  la  ttrHMuA  t^iin  witli 
Vhetfi  if  th^y  »re  d^^lMfe  ^  ^  Hirhicl^'ijMsmMt^ 
great  Oit  «)<^ld'  M  ^li^I'vet  4ft  ttNe  wptfiog 

n^hollf  lijMe<H  l^ecffoTe  the  Higtitieft  «iiud»  wil* 
i<ith«r<^tbtir4'Wi1^Da9oitfMy^ttii^lltell  Tbef 
stt^  Ib^eA  T6  'dfali^i  but  (whenever  Khw^upt- 
)>en4,  ft  iv'^Mfelt  oi(li^rt(><al)  jiij«i4licloiii»  mk^ 
fWrlMv^-MMtiofi^  %blte8;  wbkbwillAiod  d» 
iy.?h"o!l9.    T»  db)rili«fr  Ibe  l^ad  eftAjlvf'  (adk 

iMrs:    ••   »'''i  '      •     in^-'i  . 

'tilee';i>*9Ii^'«ieA1  ^  itplitttv  "pttt  tbe  VibitinK 
iofo  itf  and  mif  AiMn  tP»ll :  Mt  ttifcitafeft  abiii« 
lialf  a  wfCi6«e,  tb«li  jMAir  olF«b«  to^  kitoiaKitber 
ipeflH  IIM  ffirorvr'fte  cfrkty  fbdilii^iit  »rM?<ld 
wbat  is  prepared  reft  about  a  tmiWSe»  aw  ten 
paift"it:olf4»tefofe^  llfhicli  wttl  pisifff  tfae'ii^tt. 
nifi.  '^(^Itlllfli  Ui^lt^doflft^  let  Cbe  wbitidg^itettcrt 
i>oyr  «b«  MtM-'frMii  tt;  4lAer  wbicb»  %  .k  oa 
thle'<!byil:  4o  «iy,'aMd  ke^  It  fbmib;  eitber<fdl: 
vbite<:iiybnll»  of  for  pMarinfi;  «eitits«ritb>  other 
isolouriy  '^ibr  li^b'tHit-aU  "other  teMla  \xaxf  be 
raftfTyprtftared;  "Alt  eok)Ufi>o£  a  b^MV «r  gnttr 
fiaiaD#e,  eq^eou^  Wtte  teitlke)*^  fMt.  be.  pSnfiei 
liy'f^AfMI  iiftev  IMS  ilMhtkL 

fhefltttieptWvMl  >itoTe  a  large^  >flexftbte  'pitlletw 
kblfe,  '«  'large  HmM^aud  wittier  toltvigxie  the 
lM>totin,  't#o'^  HbMe  lai^e  f^edea  ^ot*  ahalk  tD 
ibfof^ni^  mdiOiffV  Min  the  ccdotin  alter  Sbey 
tfi«  ht^igl^,  a^iyieee  oi  fltt  ig^fa  e^  rpre? eat  .the 
moifture  from  being  abforbed  too  mudby  tHl  <tbe 
ixflotfAm^'Mlsd^lmo'ibnft^  and  teilbls  fot  'Cra- 
ter, <^t%  ftc«*ai  oeoaffity  and'coaveMence  MU 

i.^ita06r^  CkXMl'dimiineisiiticHiiedtvtheTeiv 
mtlfMl  wNtttV^itdJgood  hike  to*  die- carmine  tehit 
The^brttiibe'iiraifoasar^tbttapreparsdt  ' 

t^  CUNi0$e.  As  4bdr  teature  is  iooVnisftle  to 
huatdAdTa,  ktSfMd  of  grriading  add  roHhqrftlMii^ 
tatea  fttffidfent  i}uantit7  <lf  earmmef  htf  it  upon 
the  ffriftding-ftooey  mix  it  with  a  levigatmg  teffe 
ivlth  1)^1 -of  wiiie>  tili  it  becomes  fmoofh  -wafi 
efta,  The-^balkoftoiiebeiDg  ready,*  hiy the  colour 
upoto-it  loahforbftfaefpiritytbatiie' earcfol  thdit 
tela  laid^aioa'prDper  (h'apeforiinintitig.  Iflt 
ia  lerigitad  too  t3li«,-thecniyona<wttl  betoo  flat; 
and  ff  too  thick,  it  iwiliocoafioaa  waite^of  ipd* 
loor,  by  their  inhering  to  the  paHet^oife.  The 
Bcnct4l«p')»>Cacjimpofe  the  different  iteiataiiy a 
IBhnartivHth' whiting;  five  {iropovtion'.eDiliiftsof 
«o  {fntdxHooatoonew  Tafcefoaneof'the  fimpie 
eolourv  and  levigate  it  •with  «4rirtr«of 'wipe,  add- 
ing about  one  part  of  wafhed  wbhri^g  to'tbrar 
parfir»fc»rmiiie,  df^ which,  wheisfVo^y  tucor- 
poMtisdt  idahe  two  parcels.  The'aaat  gradatioii 
Ihtmid  be  comac^ed  of  equal  qtastttlties  of  car. 
mfoe  «md  %hittag«  of  which  4  crayoaa^may  be 
fbade.  The  3d  ceaapofitton  lhooW'hawTa8e^4th 
carmhfe/and  s^^thr  whiting  v  4fithit^i«ike  ^6 
ooyOttS/iwhilah  ^Ibe  a  goddippopdrtioo  with 
Kie^dt'  /fhelaft  teinrihouhl^bstn^of  whit* 
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ingi  %iety  AMy  tCogad  wkh  «inKJfn^  af  which 
mikci  siboart  S  oayonsb  which  wUt  coaapltte  the 
Jibone^ansftioned  pnypoitioa. 

1^  fjule  ia  a  oolomr  ttry  apt  to  he  hard)  to 
nrevent  wblcb^  take  about  half  the  qaaadtv  of 
ialtt  iateoded,  and  gtsad  it  wiy  fine  with  iphit 
^  wine  %  IH  it  dry>,  aad  then  paheriae  k,  whick 
ia  eafiiy.ddne  if  the  ialoe  is  %oDd :  then  take  the 
oAeriial^  and  grind  it  wltb  tfpiiits,  afler  wbich, 
airHx  it  with  the  putfeaiiwd  lake,  and  lay  it«oat  di- 
fftdiy  ia  cia^ons  an  Ae  cbattc.  Thia  coloav  will 
flot  bear-vollingu  Tha. fimpie  «olour  beh^  tbua 
Ivepared,  proved  with  tthe  compoaad  ora^pMt 
w  dno^ted  4)e£ot^  aod  ai  the  tfame  sdcfneeaof  gi^ 
4ati0a  as  tiK  caiaahae-  tvaiSa. 

,$^  F^nmlim.  The  belt  is  inclined  tto  tfa^  aaa- 
aniotitemt^  NoAiag  5a  va^aifed.  Id  ^repoie  thk 
colour,  more  than  to  mix  it  on-dieAaae  wtth<m 
"walhrror^iolts,  after «iiiiohitinay4ev6Uedli)to 
•omyoBS.  ^iMMka  tefaita'aiiain'odiioad  by  a'!mi» 
Jb$9c  «f Hhe  fimpie  coioor  with  whitoig. 

iL  S&uas. «  I.  9mBa»  btee  ia  apt  to  hiad, 
«iidris  Tendered  )falb<WtSh  wwfe  diflBoulty  than  cae- 
•■BUe  and'rbke*  The  fame  9Dediod<ofpsapantiaft 
la  to  be  foUowed  with  M$  nidiuAed  with  ml 
ipeato  laAoe.  >».  Blua  aenliterciavatiiiaUy  gviciy^ 
and  thenfore:fl)oiild  >be  wafiied  w«ll«  to  piili*- 
dee  am  ib^iraarfir,  as  to  tpqgHnto  be  anitadhf 
Aaleed  Ifdafter  'of  \Paria  abottt  the  -fiie  af  a  pee. 
This  blue  is  ezttcmdy  Mlliant,  and  will  beef 
great  uieiniwighteniBg'dtapetiei, 'dec.  Theteints 
-mmk.  be  rfbrttied  with  whiting,  as  above  diiad* 
«d.,     '         ' 

•  '  IldLtOai^vs..  In  8witaerhBid»  they  funre  a  no- 
4ixiidiof  ^making  gteeos,  loperior  to  oars.  We 
aifttatty  )taide  yellow  eicfan?,  grind  it  withilMrits» 
«Bixit*with  the  ..powder  of .  Pmffian  blut^  then 
•temper  it  iwith.aiiDi£r,  and-lay  the  crayons  on  the 
chalk, withOttttoQrng them.  Infteodof this, ibme 
4He  king's  yellow  miaed  wlth;Pruffian  blue,  and 
<>tfaer8>bffown  ochn&andfp^ffian  blue..  The  Cray* 
oas.iaadewf  .the  two  kift  may  te  tolled. 

JV.  YiKiAows.  n.  King^s^ellow  is  the  nmft 
^«fefiii«ad4be  moil  brilliant,  levigated  with  ipi- 
rita'cif  wiae»  Yellowochee,.aBd.K^es  yellow, 
^found'wttbifpirits^  «nake  uiefal  crayoas.  a.  O^ 
fangeJs.  produced  iwith  kingf s  ytllow  and  ▼erml- 
4ion;gronad.togttherwfth  fpirils,  and  the  tcinta 
Idrmod  fan  ia  other  caiaa,  l>yt»aa  great  quantity  of 


LOw*'a«  ii.CuHen'aaarthissa  fine  dai% 
thrown.  After 4  or ;8  of  the  "^mple  .cmyans  ate 
preparedy  ietand  rich  compound  teints  may  be 
produced  fntmtsl,  by  ambttare  with  camuae,  in 
vanoils<degn9ei»  Rtenaa  or  brown  ochre  ia  aa 
fOEceUent  oolaur^  cither  fimpie  or  compoaoded 
witkrcarmine.  Whiting  tinged  with  either  of 
tiiefe*  rprores  'vcry  ferrioeable  in  painting.  9. 
Iknlftt  may  be  treated  in  .the  lame  monnei:,  on*- 
iy  it  is  abceSBuy  to  lerigahe  it  with  fpirit  of 
wine, 

VI«(Ru8i^iiBa.  Piraffian  blue-gfouad  with  fpi. 
litS|.«ttd  mtJOBd'irithcpuhariBxl  lake»' will  produce 
agooil plirpie«  Carmme,  thus miised  with PhiiOiaa 
Ua^  wiU  tpraduce  a  puiple  fomcthiog  dlUmUt 
fromi.the^ormef« 

Vii^'BLifCK.  )i.Lamp*bla6kis' the  only  black 
tliat  itan  be  ilfal  with  fiiftay,  aa  aii  others  are  fub*. 

jc<t 
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Jed  to  milder;  but  as  good  ltaip4>Uck  ia  very 
fcarce»  the  ftudent  fhould  make  it  himielf  $  the 
procefs  18  as  follows:  Provide  a  tinoone*  fix  it 
over  aiamp  at  fucir  a  height  that  the  flame  may 
juft  reach  the  cone. for  the  foot  to  gather  withio 
it;..  ;When  a  fufficient  quantity  ia  colleAedy  take 
it  out'»  and  bum  all  the  greafe  from  it  in  a  cruci- 
ble. It  mul^  then  be  gcound  with  fpirits,  and 
JUid  on  the  chalk  to  abforb  the  moifture.  i.  Va- 
liotts  grey.teints  may  be  formed  from  this  by  a 
jttixture  with  whiting,  a.  Vermilion  mixed  with 
carmine  ia  a  compofition  of  great  ufe.  3«  Carw 
mine  and  black  ia  another  good  compound,  and 
various  gradations  ihonld  be  made.  4.  Vermilioo 
and  black  is  alfo  a.  very  nfisful  compound.  5. 
4Pruiiian  blQe  and  Uack  is  another  good  cdm* 
pooodf  and  wiU  be  found  of  fmgular  (mice  ia 
painting  draperies. 

The  diffimnt  compofitiont  of  colours  mnft  b^ 
cut  into  a  proper  magnitude^  after  they.are-pie- 
pared,  to  oe  xolled  into  PASTiLSt  fear  -nSe. 
fyitfk  crayon  ihoald  be  fioimed  in  the  left  land 
with  the  ball  of  the  right,  firft  formed  CTliodri* 
cil}y«  and  then  tapered  at  each  end.  If  the  coin^ 
pofilioD  is  too  dry^  dip  tiie  finger  in  water;  if 
tmo  ffret»  the  oompofitioo  muft  be  laid  upon  the 
^halk  again  to  abforb  more'of  the  moiftorcr  Tite 
ccayons  fliould  be  rolled  as  quick  at  peflible ;  and 
.wben.fiaiibed,i|Duft  be  laid  upon  the  chalk  agaiu, 
t&  abforb  aiL  remaining  moiffcttre.  •  ^  . 
A  $  JIL   Of  Encavstic  Paiitttko.' 

. '  Many.eolQurt  which  cannot  be  admitted  ia  oil- 
painting,  as  red  lead,  red  orpiment,  cryftals-  of 
verdegria,  )andiied  precipitate  of  mercury,  may  be 
ufed  hcKe.  The  crayons  iiied  in.encaofticpain^ 
ing  are  the  fame  with  thoie  uftd  in  the  conmon 
way  of  crayon-paiaUpg,  excepting  thofe  that  ia 
their  .compofition  are  too  tenacious;  and  theme^ 
tbod  of  ufiog  them  is  the  fame  in  both  cafes. 

The  encauftic  painting  has  many  peculiar  ad- 
vantages :  though  the  colours  have  not  the  natu- 
ral varniHi  or  (hining  which  they  acquire  with  oi)v 
ffaey  have  all  the  ftrength  of  paintings  in  oil,,  and 
all  the  airlnefs  of  waler«colours,  witbcMot  pkrtafei 
jng  of  .the  apparent  chanufter  or  defers  of  cfilh^s 
they  may  be  looked  at  in  any  light,  and  in.  any 
fituation,  without  any  falie  gkre :  the  colours  are 
firm,  and  will  beorwaihinff;  and  a  pidure,  after 
having,  been  favoaked,  and  then'expofied  to  the 
dew^  becomes  as  cie^n  as  if  it'had.been  but  juft 
paihted.  It  may^  alfo  be  retouched  at  plea&re 
without  any  detriment  to  the  dolours;  for  the 
new  clours  will  uoiteiwith  the.  oUt  ones,  w^tth* 
out  fpots,  as  ia  the  caife  in  coromoa  fixe  painting ; 
oor  is  it  neceflary  to  rob  the  places  to  be  ve- 
to&ched  with  oil  as  in  oil  piduma;  it  is  not 
liable  to  crack,  and  eafily  repaired,  if  it  ihould 
chance  to  fuifer  any  injury. '  The  duration  of  this 
painting  ia  alfo  a  very  material  advantage;  the 
colours  are  not  liable  to  fade  and. change;  no 
damp  can  alTed  them,  nor  any  corrofive  fubftance  ^ 
injure  thekn ;  mnr  can  the  cofour  ialLoflf  ntt  (bfvers 
from  the  canvas.  However,  notvitbftaiidiog  all 
thefe  and  other  advantages  temimerated  by  the 
Abbe  Maaeeas  and  Mr  Muntt,thiaatt  has  not  yet 
been  much  praAifed.  Many  of  thefe  properties 
belong  to  a  much  higiRr  fpeciea*  el  choaultic 
paintiiig-  afiterwarda  xtfcoTeied  m>*Ba8laad>  the 


colovriiof  wbipfa  are  fixed  by  a  very  intenfe  beat ; 
nor  are  tbe  colours  or  grounds  on  whicb  they  are 
laid  liaUeio  be  diflblvcd  or  corroded  by  any  cfac* 
fliical  medftnium,  nor,  like  the  glaify  colours  of 
enaooel,  to  run  out  of  the  drawing  on.  the  fire. 
The  following  account  of  this  method  waaconiF 
/nunicated  in  a  letter  from  Mr  Jofiah  Colcbrooke 
jto.the  earl  of  Maccl^field,  P.  R.  S.  in  17C9.  • 

**  The'ast  of  painting  with  burpt  wax  (&ya  he) 
has  long  been  loft  to  the  world.  Tbe  iife  of  it  to 
fiainttrs  in  the  infimcy  of  the  art  of  painting,  was 
of  the  utiaoft  confe^uence.  Drying  oil  being  un- 
known, they  had  nothing  to  preferve  their  co> 
loursr  entire  from  the  inju^  of  damp%  and  the 
heat  lof  Iha  inn :  a  vamiih  6f  fome  fart  was  ther^ 
fore  nsceflary ;  but  they  being  uniuoquaisted  with 
diftUledfpiriU,  could  not,  as  W!i»now  ^OB^diflblve 
gums  to  make  a  tranfparent  \Coat  for  their  pic- 
tures : wthis  invention^  therefore,  of  burnt  wax  tup- 
pifed  liiat  deled  to  then ;  and  with  thia  mapner 
of  pasntitag,  the  chambers  and  other  rooaM  in  their 
Jwttfi^  aeere  foraiflied :  this  Pttny  calls  rmtati/hMt 

-  *f  The  foltovring  experionenti  which  I  have  the 
bottoir  to  lay  before  your  Lordfliip  rmsA  the  So- 
ciety, vr^e  occafioned  by  the  mhCt  o£  a  letter 
firom  tbe  Abbe  Maseas,  traaflated  by  Dr  Parfons, 
and  pubUflied  in  the  feeood  part  of  Voli  XLJX. 
of  the  PkiUf.  Trmtf*  N^  xoo»  coaoemiag  .the  an- 
cient- BKtbod  of  painting  with  burnt  wax»  revived 
bycoiiiftjCaJrs«os."  After  7  uafucoeiitfulateetBpfei^ 
related  by  him,  but  which  i9e  need  not  ^oot^ 
^  The  badihcoefs  (iaysthe  CiNint)  which  bad 
attended' all '^e  former  .expcriBneats,.  led  me  to 
eonfider  of  what  uie  the  wax  was  in  thia.^iad  of 
painting:  and  it  occurred  to  me,  that  it  waa  only 
as  i  varaiih  to  prefirrve  the  ootours.ftwn  ^iog. 
To  try  this:  ■ 

«  «<  'E:tp.  8.  I  took  what  the  brkk-laycrs  call  jfiw 
jkrff^  or  fuitv  s  to  this  I  added  a  fmall  quantity  af 
burnt  alabaiter,  to  m^^ke  it  dry :  thia  it  foon  did 
in  the  open  air ;  but  before  I. put  on  any  coioars, 
I  dried  it  gently  by  the  fire,  left  the  cokmrs  fhould 
run.  Whte^it  was  painted,  I  warmed  .it  gradu- 
ally by  the  >  fire  (to  prevent  the  gnoond  ^m 
ctachiug)  till  it  was  very  hot.  I  then  Xos^  white 
wax  three  parts,  white  refin  one  part,  melteA 
them  in  ap  earthen  pipkin,  apd  with  a  braih 
fptead  them  all  over  the  painted  board*  a^d  kept 
it'  clofe  to  the  /fire  in  a  perpendicular  fitaatio% 
that  what  was  and  refin  the  plhfterwonU  not  ab- 
forb might  drop  off^  When  it  was  cold,  1  found 
the  colours  wiere  not  altered,  either  from  the  beat 
of  tbe  fire,  or  paffing  the  bniih  over  them*  1  chea 
rubbed  it  with  a.  foft  linen  cloth,  and  tbcaeby 
procured  a  kind  of  gloiih  which  I  afteni;acda  io- 
creafed  by  rubbing  it  virith  an  hard  bniA  \  which 
was  fo  &r  fron»i  foratchiog  or  leaving  any  marks 
oa  the  piAuve)  ^Ihat  it  became  moie  iinooth  and 
poliihed  byit^i-*'  • 

*<  After  I  hfid  made.all  the  foregoing  axpcri- 
ments,  in  coavtrfation  with  my  honoured  and 
learned  friend  DiTKidby,  a  fellow  of  this  fociety, 
I  iaid  I  had  been  trying  to  find  out  whal  the  en- 
cauft  ic^painaiog  of  Che  ancients  was.  Upiftn  w  hick 
he  told Yne,'i that  there  was  a  pafiage.in  VitruTint 
di  Artkitie&mra^ .  rdatire'  tn  tba&*kind  isi  paiotmg ) 
and  w^  fo  goqdaa  to  tnmforibe  it  for  me  from 
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the  7tli  bookf  diip.  9.  D^  nmur  temptr'ahira** 
Vitruvttti^t  wordiy  tranflated  by  Count  Caylvi^ 
are  tbefe:    *  , 

**  Bat  if  any  one  it  mote  wary;  and  Wotikl  have 
tfte  palatini  wkh  yermiltoii  bpld  ita  leotonn  wbea 
the  wall  ift  painted  and  dry,  tet  bim  talce  CMrtha- 
ginian  or  Barbary  wax,  melted  witb  a^  likle-  oil, 
and  lub  it  on  the  ws^l  with  a  bati^pencil;  and 
afterwarda  let  bim  put  Mve  coatt  into  an  iron  vef* 
fel,  and  bold'  it  cloie  to  tbe  wax,  wbto  tbe  wall, 
by  being  beated,  begins  to  fweat;  then  let  it  be 
made  fmooth :  aftierwards  let  him  rub  it  with  a 
frandle  and  clean  HneH  ragi,  in  the  fame  manner, 
as  tbey  dx>  the  naked -ibarble  ftatues.  This  the 
Greeks  call  xecvr/c'  Tbeeoat  of  Car^gitfian  waic 
(thus  put  on)  ia  fo  ftrong,  that  it  faeitber  ibffers 
tbe  moon  by  ntght>  nor.  tbe  #an-beams  by  day,  tb 
deftroy  the  eioteiir,"    •  - 

•*  Being  faffsfied^froai-tbis^irage  in- Vtinwios, 
that  tbe  manner  of  utiog  was  in  Bxp.  6.  was  right, 
I  waa  now  to  find  if  the  wa«<vami(h  thus -burnt 
into  tbe  pidtire  would  bear'waibing^  'But  here 
I  was  a  little  difappotnted ;  for  rubbing  ene  cor^ 
ner  witb  a>- wet  linen  cfotb^feme  of"  the  colour 
came  off;  but  wafhiog  it  witb  a  foft  hair-pencil 
dipped  m' water,  and  letting  it  dry  without 'wip* 
ing,  tbe  colour  ftopd  very*  well.    ' . 

M  A  board  painted,  as  in  Bxp#  8,  was  buifg  in 
tbe  mM  fmoky  pan  of  a  chitohey  for  a  dnyy  antt 
expofed  to  the  open  air  in  a  vetr  foggy  night. 
In  the  morning  tbe  board  ;wjis  nemingly  wet 
through,  and  tbe  water  ran  off  the  pjaute. .  Tbis 
was  fnffered  to  dry  w^hput  ttnp)ii|^  y  and  the  pie^ 
ture  had  not  fufibred  atall  from  the  (mokeor  Ibe 
dew,  either  in  the  ground  ov  tbe'cotours^  but 
when  dryv  by^mbbing  it,  6rft  wltb:a  foi^  eldth, 
and  afterwards*  witb  a  bniib^  h  recotered  itsfor. 
mergloft, 

«« Sttfpeding  that  Ibme  tallow  might  bate  been 
mixed  with  the  whi^e  wax  I  had  uiM^'  wbftb 
migh»ciufe  tbe  colours  to  come  off  6fl  being  rub* 
bed  witb  a  wet  cloth,  I  took  yellow  wax  which 
had  been  melted  from  die  honeycomb iA  ^private 
family,  and  eoniequently  not  at  aU  adulterated  t 
to  three  lyrtsof  this  I  added  one  part  refin,  and 
melted  them  togetheri. 

*'  Bxp.  o.  Spaniih  white,  mixed  witb  fiih*gloe, 
was  put  for  a  ground  on  t  board,  and  painted 
with  water  colours  only.  The  board'  was  made 
warm ;  and  then  tbe  wax  and  lefin  were  put  on 
with  a  bruib,  and  kept  clofe  to  the  fire  till  the 
pidure  had  imbibed  all  tbe  Tamiih,  and  looked 
dry.  When  It  was  cold,  I  rubbed  It  firft  witb  1 
linen  cloth,  and  then  poliibed  it  with  an  hard 
brufh. 

""  In  ttaefe  experimeiitf  I  found  great  difficulties 
witb  regard  to  colours.  Many  water  colours,  hew 
ing  made  from  the  juices  of  plants,  have  fome  de^ 
gree  of  an  acid  in  them  $  and  thefe,  when  painted 

00  au'alkahne  ground;  as  chalk,  Whitening;  dmo^ 
hat  and  plafter,  are  toully  cbaoged  ih  thenr  cO- 
lours,  and*  from  gteeo  become  brown;  wblcfa 
cootribtttes  much  to  make  tbe  experiments  tedii 
ous.  I  would  therefore  advile  the  ufe  of  mineral 
or  metallic  colours  for  this  fort  of  paihtiog,'  as 
raoft  likely  toptefervetbdr  colours  for  although 

1  nettUaliaeed  Spaniib  white,  by  fetmeoting  it  witb 


vtoegar,  And  aflerwaidrMihed  It  tery  well  wttk 
waterv  it  did  not  fucceed  to  my.  wiih» 

.*^  Thefe  eameriments^  and  tbis  paffage  from  Vi^ 
tratius,  will  m  fome^meafure  cx^aiathe  obfinirii- 
ty  of  iMirt  of  that  ^G9ge  In  fSiny  which  Br  Sar- 
fons,  in  bis>  learned  comiiieiit  xm  tbe  encauftie 
paitttifig  with  W%uc,  fteffaa  to  defpair  of.  .    1 

^  G^V  ^^ffHr,  wad.  one-  fpecies  of  encauftic 
painting.  Evxavrt*,  imufhmif  may  be  tranflated^ 
**  forcbd  in  by  the  means  of  fire,  bamt  m  :**i  for 
^batevM-  is  forced  In  by  the  help  of  fire»  can  be 
rendered  tilllo'Latb)  Vy  no  other  fignificant  word 
that  I^bnoW'  of  but  hm/hm*  If  tbis  is  allowed 
me,  and  I  tbbk  I -bate  the  authority  of  Vitrufiua 
(a  writer  hi  tbe  Auguftan*  age)  for  it»  who  ieona 
to  bate  wrote  from  hi^own  knowledge^  and' not 
like  PKuy,  wlR>'^copied  Svom  others  much  more 
than  he  knew  bimleilf,  the  difficulty  witb  rc^id 
to  this  kind  of  paintinjg  irfolved,  and  tbe  encauf- 
tic  With  bfimt  .lipase  recor^ied  to  the  public. 
'  ^  What  hemeins  by  the  next  khidhe  mentions, 
inthre  etjfr^id^^ifiriculof  I  will  not  attempt  to 
^plain>  at  prdent. 

^  The  fliip^painting  is  more  eafily  aceomted 
for:  the  pradlce  being  in  part  contimied  to  tbia 
time;  apd  is  what  is  corruptly  qalled  brtampig% 
for,brenning  or  burning. 

'  ***  Thit  is  done  by  reeds  fet  on  fire,,  and  held 
nnder  the  fide  of  a  (hip  till  it  is  quite  hot;  then 
refin,  tallow,  tar,  and- brimftoner  incited  together, 
and  nm  T>n  witb  an  hair  brufli  while  the  planka 
remain  hot,  tnake  fach  a^  kind  of  paint  aa  Pliny 
defcrSbes :  Which,  he  Ikys^  netjbhf  necfide^  veattfi 
fue  €orru0ffkur*  A^'tntY  were. ignorant  of  the 
ufe  of  oil^aintiog,' 'tbey  mixed  that  odomr  with 
the  wax,  kg^  wl&h  tbey  intended  for  .each  paf* 
ticular  p^rt  of  the' flrip^andpnt  it  on  m  the  jnao- 
ner  abote^ deferibed.  '  ..  . ;  -.i 

**  In  the  pictures  painted  for  thefe  experimctttst^ 
and  00^  hiid  beftire  your  kmlflilp  .and;the  foeie- 
ty,  I  hope  ne||b6f  tbe  defign  of  the  landfeape^  dor 
theexecutionrof  it,  will  be  fo  much  taken  into 
cctnfideration  as- the  vamHh  (which  was  the  thing 
wanted  in  this  inquiry);  and  I  think  that  .will 
ettnce,  that  the  encaufisc  painting  with  burnt 
wax  is  friHy  reftored  by  thefe  esperh^ents;  and 
though  not  a  new  invention,  yet  bating  been  loft 
for  fo  many  ages,  and  now  applied  forther,  and  to 
other  purpofes,  than  it  was  by  Vitrutius,  (who 
confined  it  to  vermilion  only,)  may  alfo  amount  td 
a  new  difcovery,  the  vfe  of  which  may  be  a  means 
of  prefi^tlng  many  cuijous  drawinga  to  pofterity : 
for  this  kind  of  painting  may  be  00  psqier,  cloth* 
or  any  other  fnbftance  that  will  adroit  a  ground 
to  be  told  on  it.  The  procefs  is  teiy  fimple,  and 
is  not  attended  whb  the  difagreeable  fmell  una^ 
voidable  in  oiUpalntiog,  nor  with  fome  incoovo* 
niences  infeparable  from  that  art ;  and  as. there  is 
no  fobftance  we  know  more  durable  than  wax,  it 
hath  the  greateftprdbalMlity  of  being  lafting."   . 

Still,  however,  there  feem  to  have  been  fome 
defo^e  or  inconveniences  attending  thefe  and  o* 
thcr  fubfeqnent  attempts ;  for  we^nd  the  aqtient 
or  fome  fimilar  method  of  painting  in .  wax  re- 
maining a  defideratum  upwa^is  of  35.  years  after 
the  publication  of  tbe  preceding,  expenmdnta; 
when  in  1787  a  method  was  communicated  to  the 
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•od^  of  AstM,  by  ilift'G«mliMid»  for  wUcli 
(he  was  rewanfad  with  upntfk  Th«  grpum}  of 
her  inforaaftioa  (ke  r^Gnv^^lf  l«i«nc«^  Ibrovgh 
tH«  acquaHitaiieetif  an  tfMiUiir  of  paintiog^  wihp 
probured  bcrthe  (cliifiiaiOBof  feopf  fofiiQ  piun^ 
ingt  in  tha  ancient.  Qiecian  ftflc»  WiCttted  by 
Signora  P»eati»  a  pppisf^  at  that  pUmt  wh^ 
liad  bam  nftniatd  W  •  <Mi*t  «t^  P4kwa».lte  per- 
fan  wbo  nade  Ibc  fattli^  difcov^nas^in  ihiil  art. 
Mift  Ofeenland'a^QBd  knowiiif  Ike  vaa  CinuI  of 
pftindngt  infonned  km  urtiat  ^waae  tlie  ■mteriala 
lilt  paintrflft  ofedf^tot'tioilUi  «ol  teillMr,th(a«pilv 
^oftions  of  tb«  aoeap^BtMrn  ;^  howevor*  from  ber 
anxietsr  to  fnooecd  in  fvdi  an^  aomiiftttoQ»  Ae 
tnade  variouB  atpnteeiitfli  Hfid  at  M 


fnch  a  fuQcient  kaowlodse  of  Isbe  i|uanlitiei  of 
the  difismit  iagfedkat^  as  to  begin  and  .feilfa  n 
piAofe^  whidL.flka  ji&rrw«nii  pretoted  ta  the 
Soaietjr  for  their  iaipeAioa. 

Her  method  baifoliavs:  *^  Take  an  oiinae  of 
white  waxiOuid  the  Ame  weight  of  gun  waftich 
po^vdered.  Putthefwaxing  tlated.eaitheava£> 
fel  over  a  very  flow  fire;  and  when  it  ia  quil? 
diflbtved^  ftiew  in  tha  maiftiab»  a  UtUa  at  4  tine, 
IHrring  the  was  cautinnallyiiaitil  the  whole  qgao* 
tijcf  of  gam  it  perfsAly  flwltad  aadiacorpoaated  t 
then  throw  the  pafte  into  ooU  water;  Mid  whea 
k  if  iard^  take  it  out  of  the  watar*  wipe  t  dry, 
and  bate  it  fin  pae  of  ifr  Wedgawand't  rooitari, 
obfenring'to  pooiid  it  at  drft  in  a  lifiea  do^.  lo 
abfovb  fokne  droptof  water  that  will  reMio  ia 
the  pafte,  and  would  poefciittha  p^d^bility  of  re^ 
dfieing  it'toa  poirda',  ^mbicfa  pfuft  hefo  dae,  as 
to  pais  tlaraogh  a  thi^'  gaoze.  it  IhouM  be 
pounded  m  a  cold  place,  and  but  .a  little  while 
at  4  time,  aa  after  long  beatiog  the  firidioo  will 
in  adegrae  foftan  thewa;^  awl f«m»  and  inftead 
of  their  becoming  a  jpowder,  tfaiqrimll  i^^tiinitoa 


^  Mte  he^  ftnnag  g^m-^abic  water;  aad 
lafaeo  yoit  paint,  take  a  little  of  tbepowdiar,  «>me 
fsok>«r,<aad  mix  thfcmioipsth^  with  iha  gum-war 
tar.  Light  ookNurt  r«iuife  but  a  (mall  ^aaUiy 
«f  the  powder*  but  aK>re  of  it  muft  be  pat  to  pro^ 
portkm  to  the  bodyraaddarknefa  of  tkecolourei 
knd  tottkusk  thaie  ftonid  be  akaoft  ai  much  oi 
Ike  powider  ai  odknn^ 

«  Haviag  mixed  the  oriomr%  aod  aoaioae  thaa 
caa  be  olcd  befbve  tkey  9row  dry,  paint  with  fiur 
water,  aa  is  pra&iled  in  paintiog  wi&  wateanio* 
lours,  a  ground  on  the  w«pd  being  firft  paiatrd 
of  foiae  prcpcT'Colonr  prepared  in  themie  B»an* 
aer  as  is  doTcfibad  for  tke  pidjare;  wiUwtftvee 
and  oak  are  the  forts  of  wood  apmmoBly  made 
ufe  of  m  Italy  for  this  purpo^^  The  paiotieg 
ikoald  be  very  4iigkly  &i^d  1  ^dierwiie»  wheo 
^nnafiied^  the  tints  wiMkoaijl  oppav  Moilied. 

«  Whentke  paiBtiiB«  ia  quite.dry,  with  rather 
a  hard  hmfb,  paffi^  it  one  waf ,  mmHk  it  vitb 
white  wax,  which'  is  put  into  aa  ^ailbeii  vefti, 
aad  kept  melted  4Nrer  a  TCry  flow  fire  tiU  the  pic- 
«Bi«ia  lamifli^ 'taking  gicat>canr  Ike  wax  dofli 
notkoiL  Afterwards  hold  thepiauie  kefoie  ^ 
flsey-aearcnoogkao  malt  the  wax»  but  not  make 
it  run ;  and  when  0e  varpifli.if-eDtinHy  oold  and 
ksid,  n^  it  gaotLy  vath  a  Unao  fiUAh.  SkouU 
tht  ^^aroifli  blifter,  warm  the  pidture  sigaio  vary 
r,  and  the  bubbles  will  fubfide.    When  the 


pl^Uie  i|4ill)k  a  9««<l  0Rfy.l|ft<iia|b9d,*r^  caU 
water^*'  :....;       i    . 

The  opinion  gtren  by  the  Society  opoa  the 
abon  ia»  M  The  mi9tli94  <M^  ufe  of  ky  Mifs 
jGnaoidMid  pi^videa  ^m^t^  ?ilL  m^ooafuiences: 
i^d  thP  bnlHaacy  pf  the  coloMTi  u  the  piaurc 
painted  by  keiy  and  exhibits  ^  the  Society, 
taUy  juftifies  the  opiiHoa»  that  th^  art  of  paint* 
ipg  in  wax»  M  4bove  dfdartb^  high^r  merited 
jihe  reward  of  a  goW  p^Ut^t  toted  to>er  cfi  this 
ucoafiop/'    * 

Wa  eanoot  omicltide  this  Uidtch  of  our  fobjedy 
without  tating  notice  of  iiwofk  pqbliflMd  at 
^mP  vpop  SodiQltiq  Faifitiqg,  by  Sig.  Gior- 
Axai  (ory«^)  FAxaaoaif  ip  179/* 
.  APPOnHaglothiaaathoi^  *<th^  knowledge  aad 
ftk  of  .Hopipftip  PaiPting  it  Cf^MPly  oMer  than 
the  time  of  the  Greeks  and  UrMuanj,  to  whom 
the  teamed RxQOxaoibeBWtaaiSgo tha cxdnfife 
pofibflioo  of  this  art,  becaufe  the  Sinrptiaas,  wboy 
with  the  Btrqfcans,  were  the  paimua  of  the  great- 
er  part  of  the  iufoatioas  knowo  aaHwg  oaaakiiid, 
aod  kom  whom  the  Gaso^s  jaamed  fo  mach» 
wane  aoquaintad  with,  aad  aqipUyad  encaukic 
painting,  in  the  aaoiant  sea  of  their  gieataeft 
and  rpleadouTiias  is  pror^by  the  lakiable  frag- 
ments of  the  bandages  and  fionrioga  of  fome 
muaamiea,  which  he  hxd  eusflfti^ed*  No  oQ 
painting,  pf  ooly  tvo  jv  100  years  old»  exhibits 
X  white  paivt^  which  kas  kqpt  <b  well  aa  that  fecu 
onthefefefgrnents;  aod  this  circuudtaace  faffi- 
ckatly  proytu  the  .fiiperiority  of  the  eacauftic 
aaetbod  over  the  oammon  oil  painting,  which, 
ootwithftandiog  the  general  opioimit  caaaqt,  he 
thmks, h»fa baeo  upknowu iotkf  ancianfs, 

<•  It  is  impqdU»le„(iays  he,ltkat,  in  Sgypt  ami 
PhmmiciH,  wk^ra  (b  much  m  was  made  of  fiax, 
the  oil  procured  in  abundance  from  that  plant 
/hogld  b#iP«  .b«|pt  unkouwa.  Thofe  who  hare 
kept  oil*  or  who  fa«va  fpilt  any  of  it,  irkethcr  bbc 
or  Hnfeed  oil,  fl^uft  have  ftmarkad  that  it  pof- 
feffes  the.  pnopacty  of  foon  dr^iag  by  tke  efieds 
pf  the  atmp^ihefe ,  and  tli£i«fiw«it  may  be  eafi« 
ly  believed)  that  maakuid  muft  foon  ba?e  c^ocei- 
xed  tkeidea  of  employmg  it,  particaUuivfor  ihips, 
which  as  Herodotus  lays,  were  paioted  with  red 
oabre  in  fth^.aarkea  periods,  aad  adorned  with 
figures  and  ornaments.  The  uie  of 'oil  afforded 
paintioira  mueh  fiiiq;iler  and  eafier  m^Uiod  than 
that  of  wax ;  it  uuift  tbarefore  have  beau  firft 
adopted,  apdthe  tranfition  from  oil  to  wa«  mua 
be  coafidered  as  a  ftep  towania  htiagiog  tbc  an 
to  pcrfed&Hi ;  bscaufe  ^mcauftic  patating  ia  not 
cxppfod  totbe  iq^emedilble  iaoinxe^imicea  that 
arife  in  oil  painting,  the  value  of  which  we  eimLoUed 
througk  ignoranoe^  aad  praikd  as  ft  ueffr  jnven- 

<'  Oil  in  gwiaral,  and»  in  particulai^  dsyiog  od, 
whii;b  ^ha  paiq^ara  iu/k»  has  natoraky  a  firoee  ia« 
diofitiop  to  cttmbjoe  Mfelt  with  the  oxyrgen  of  tha 
atmofpheff ;  Md  by  imbibing  joxygeo  At  bocomes 
dfsyi  and  aAimes  the  chamdmr  gf  refin;;  but  the 
fiokwr  theu  becomes  darkeiv  ^  ia  the  «8le  wiii^ 
tranfpwent  turpaatiBa»  which  ^mdu^y  beccaico 
abUqkpiteh,   ; 

^  **  According  to  the  oew  aod  more  accurate  me* 
|hod  of  decomp^fii^  bodies,  oil  coafifta  princi- 
pally of  hydrpgen  and  carbon.     By  cooung  intr> 
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eonta^  w'lfh^  ^  AUnodphfret  ^Qdabforbiag  .iu 
oxTgen-and  Ug(t»  it  undergoes  a  (low  and  imper- 
ceptible coi^buftion,  not  eflentially  difierentfrom 
the  fpeedy  and  violent  one. which  it  would  un- 
derjTo  in  the  common  mode  of  burnings  It  firft 
paifcftfi  by  imbibing  oxygen*  into  the  ftate  of  a 
more  or  lefs  dark  refin;  lofes  gradually  its  eiTcn- 
tial  hydrogen,  which  makes  a  new.  combiaatlon» 
and  afterwards  the  oxygen  itfelf,  which  has  at* 
traded  the  carbon ;  and  at  length  leaves  behind  a 
thin  layer  of  adual  carbon,  which  in  the  end  be- 
comes black  in  the  courfe  of  time,  and  confider- 
ably  obfcures  the  oil  painting.  By  a  continuance 
.of  the  before  mentiooed  flow  combuftion,  the 
carbon  itfe^f  a&  it  were  bums  alfo ;  if  it  be  ftrong- 
ly  aded  upon  by  the  light*  it  attracts  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmofphere,  and  again  brings  forward  the 
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^peac^nce  which  Jbe, valuable  worktf  of  Zeuxi^ 
and  Applies  bad,  even.in.his  time  ;  but  Cicero/ 
on  the  other  haqd,  fpeaJ^Sjpf  the  paintings  of  the 
ancients  having  fuffcr^d  from  blackoefs.  The 
fqrmtir/pe^ks  of  wax-paintiflg  and  the  latter  cer^ 
tainly  alludes  tq  paintings  in  oil.  It  is  well  knowfr 
thaf  p^iintings  wi^h  wet  chalks  or  water  colourd 
do  not  .become  black  br  age,  and  that  this  is  the 
cafe  alfo  with  encauftic*'' 

Sig.  FA3RONI,  after  fome  farthet  obfcrvations^ 
to  prove  that  metallic  oxyds  or  calces  could  noir 
have  been  employed  as  pigments  on  fuch  mmnmieff 
^8  dill  retain  their  coloursfreihy  adds ;  *<  Thofe  whor 
are  acquainted  with  the  accuracy  and  certainty  of 
the  method  not  long  lince  introduced  into  che-^ 
roical  operations,  will  be  convinced,  that  in  %4 
gr.  of  the  encauftic  painting,  which  I  ventured  tcr 


carbonic  acid  or  fixed  air,  which  gradually  flies    detach  tit>m  the  above-mentioned  Egyptian  frag< 
off.    Bythis  which  I  may  call  the/eeond  degree  of   ment,  to  fubjea  it  to  examination,  the  mixture  of 


semhafiioH^  the  painting  becomes  dufty  and  friable 
like  crayon  painting. 

**  Heaix  it  appears,  that  one  can  hope  4»}ly  for 
a  tranfient  or  deceitful  efl^e^  from  the  refrelhiog 
of  oil-painlkigs  with  oil;  becaufe  the  harmony 
of  the  tones,  which  the  painter  eftabliflies  aa  fuited 
for  the  moment,  does  not  proceed  with  equal 


looth  part  of  a  foreign  fubflance  would  have  beea 
difcovered  with  the  greateft  certainty  i  that  the 
refinof  Requsno  muft  undoubtedly  have  been 
perceptible  to  me;  and  that  the  alkali  of  Bach  e« 
L|£a  and  Lorgna  could  not  have  efcaped  the. 
counteracting  medium^  But  in  this  Egyptian  en- 
cauftic  I  found  nothing  but  very  pure  Wax^ 


ftepft,  as>d  cannot  prefi^rve  itfelf  in  the  like  meafuce  though  I  varied  my  analyfis  in  every  known  me 
for  the  courfe;of  a  few  years)  as  each  tint,  as^they  thod.  I  muft  therefore  conclude,  that  modernf 
&y,  o^gbt  to  ittcrea/et  or  to  fpeak  more  properly  learned  writers,  in  refpedl  to  this  Egyptian  mode 
to  Mmii  in  proportion  to  its  antiouity.  Ittheace  .  of  painting,  were  aa  far  from  the  truth,  »  the 
follows,  that  mere  wafliing  may  be  prejudicial  to  .accpunts  of  ancient  authors  appear  to  me  precife 
an  old  painting;  and  that  rcj^v^in^  paintings,  as  .^nd  fatisfadory ;  and  that  the  encaufiwn^  wittf 
it  is  called,  by  daubing  over  the  furface,  firom  which  formerly  the  fore  part  of  ftiips  and  the 
time  tp  timet >with  new  drying  oil,  is  highly  pre-  *  walls  of  houfes  and  temples  were  painted,  w^ 
judicial,,  and  ni  calculated  JFor  the'  intended  pur-    different  from  foap  or  refmous  crayons-'" 


pefe  \.  6oce  theoil,  when  it  becomes  dry»  contrails 
in  its  wbole  furnace,  carries  with  it  the  paint  under 
it,  a0d  occaflons  cracks  in  the  painting.  New  qiI 
of  this  l^ind  gives  occafion  to  mineral  paints  to  be 
reftored ;  out' covers  the  pidure  with  a  new  coat 
of  refin,  and, then  of  carbon,  which  arifes  from . 
the  ^ladiial  combuAipn,-  and  always  caufes  more  , 
blacknefsy  ^and  the  d^ay  of  the  paintings  which 
one  wiflies  to  preferve. 


Sig.  Fabroni  then  Anfwers  the  queflion,  <*|n 
what  manner  can  wax  be  rendered-  fafficieoUy 
liquid  for  the  ftrokes  of  the  pencil  V  by  quotipg 
the  words  of  ViTRUVius,  above  cited;  yfib^iiu 
c.  ix.)    After  which  he  adds  ^ 

*<  It  here  appears,  that  the  Rxmians,  who  co- 
pied the  Grecian  procels,  which  the  latter  bor- 
rowed from  the  Egyptians,  mixed  the  wax  v^th 
an  oil,  to  make  it  pliable  under  the  brufli ;  but  \io 


*<  Wax,  on^he other  band,  undergoes  a  ch^ge    maftich,  alkali,  or  [lonev,  as  has  been  ingfenioufly 


very  dlfierent  from  that  of  drying  oil.  Inftead  of 
becoming  black  by  the  contra  of  the  atmo4>here, 
it  incroares  in  wkHenefs,  and  according  to  its  na- 
tural quality,  is  not  decempofed  id  the  air,  and 


imagined,  and  which  fome  have  thought  might 
be  employed  with  fucoefs.  The  diifictdty  ^ow 
will  be  confined  to  point  out  in  what  manner  thia 
oil  was  employed.    It  does  sot  appear  that  they 


it  does  not  ftroogly  aitrad  the  oxygen  of  the    ufed  thofe  fat  oils  called   dryi^tg  oiUi  becaufe 


calces  or  metallic  aihes,  which  are  commonly  uied 
in  pairing..  Moreover,  the  fo  called  eHrths% 
which  are  in  themfelyes  white,  and  are  never  vari- 
able, either  by  the  prefence  or  abfence  of  oxygen, 
cannot  be  employed  in  oil  painting,  becftufe  that 
fluid  Jiiakes  them  aUnoft  tranfparent,  aiid  c%ufes 
them  to  remain  as  it  were  without  body*  and  9ot 
to  produce  the  wiflxed  for  ^^^e^*  That  be^tiful 
white,  which  may  be  obfervcd  on  the  before  men- 
tioned Egyptian  «ncauftic,  is  nothing  elfe  than  a 
Ample  earth,  and^ according  to  our  author's  chemi- 
cal experiments,  achalk*  which  is  alfo  unalterable." 
That  the  ancients  were  once  acquainted  with 
the  ufeiof  oil  painting,  and  negleded  it  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  fuperiority  of  the  encauftic* 


they  could  have  employed  thefe  as  we  do,  with** 
out  the  addition  of  wax,  which  would  have  beeq  fu- 
perflous. ,  Fat  oils,  which  do  not  dry,  would  not 
have  been  proper,  as  they  would  have  kept  the 
ijvax  continually  in  a  ftate  of  a  fuft  pomade  or  fa!ve« 
BeTideSy  my  experiments  would  without  doubt 
have  (hown  .me  the  exiftence  of  any  oily  matter.  ^ 
*<  With  x,t%2i![^  to  elTential  or  volatile  oils,  a  know-  ' 
ledge  of  them  is  not  allowed  to  the  ancients,  aa 
the  invention  of  dtftilUng  is  not  older  than  the  8th 
or  9th  century,  aocT therefore  falls  in  v\^th  the  pe- 
riod of  GfiB£R  or  AvicsNNA.^'  Yet  it  is  certain, 
{hat  to  .ufe  wax  in  their  encauftic  painting,  they 
muft  ha^c  combined  it  with  an  ethereal  volatile 
oil,  of  which  no  traces  fliouJd  afterwards  remain ; 


our  author  thinks  farther' evident,  from  the  dif-  .  becaufe  this  was  neceflary  for  the  iblidity  of  the 

ferent  "accounts  whfch  we  have  of  the  ancient    works,  and  becagle  no  oil  was  found  in  the  frag- 

paioting'    ^^  Thus  PFTEQNiiis.praijIe^.th^  frelb  .ment  that  was  examined.    <*  Butl^APHTHA  is 
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^uch  an  oiU  mucYi  lij^bter  (fays  our  author)  thaif 
oil  of  vitriol  itfclf.'*  It  is  exceedingly  ▼olatlle 
and  evaporates  without  leaving  a  trace  of  it  be- 
hind. On  this  account  it  is  ufed,  \vhen  fignatures 
and  MSS.  are  .to  be  copied ;  becaufe  the  paper, 
ivhich  is  moiftened  by  it,  and  fo  rendered  tranfpa- 
t-ent,  quickly  becomes  white  and  opaque  as  be- 
fore, by  the  complete  evaporation  of  the  naphtha. 
That  'he  Affyrians,  Chaldeans  and  Perfians,  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  properties  of  naphtha  is 
Kbown  to  every  fcholar;  and  hence  our  author 
thinks  it  highly  probable,  that  it  was  ufpd  by 
thofe  nations  to  render  wax  fit  for  painting.  It 
appears  to  me,  (adds  he)  that  the  Greeks,  as 
was  the  cafe  with  many  other  thihgs,  learned  en- 
cauftic  from  the  Egyptians,  who  prribably  derived 
It  from  the  Affyrians  or  Chaldeans;  and  if  fOf 
we  have  difcovered  the  real  mixture  ufed  for  an- 
cient cncauftic  painting." 

Tb'put  the  matter,  however,  beyond  a  doubt, 
Sr^.  Fabbroni  prepared  for  an  eminent  Saxon  pain- 
ter a  foldtion  of  Venetian  wax,  in  highly  purified 
naphtha,  deftring  him  to  mix  it  up  with  the  co- 
lours neceffary  for  painting.  The  artift  complied, 
and  both  he  and  our  author  were  aftonifhed,  as 
well  as  all  their  friends,  at  the  high  tone  which 
the  colours  aflumed,  and  the  agreeable  Inftre 
which*  the  painting  afterwards  acquired,  when 
rubbed  over  with  a  foft  cloth.  A  (imilar  folu- 
tton  of  wax  was  made  for  another  artift,  in  which 
the  (t)irit  of  turpentine  was  ufed  inftead  of  naph* 
tha  witb  equal  fuccefs.  Our  author  therefore 
conclndes,  we  thitflc  .with  reafon,  that,  if  he  has 
^  not  difcovered  the  reaT  compofition  employed  by 
the  ancienta  in  their  encauftic  paintings,  he  haa  at 
leaft  approached  much  nearer  to  that  difcovery 
than  any  of  his  predeceflbra,  who  have  employed 
their  learned  labours  in  the  fame  field  of  mvefti- 
gation.    Pbilo/.  Mag. 

§  rv.    CyELYDORic  Painting. 

Iliis  nevr  fpecies  of  paintinpr  is  little  known, 
and  capable  of  .great  improvement.  The  name 
is  derived  from  fx«f«v,  oii,  and  vio^,  water;  be* 
cnfe  tbefe  two  liquids  are  employed  in  the  ope- 
ration. 

Its  principal  advantages  are,  that  the  artift  is 
able  to  give  the  greateft  finifliing  poflible  to  fmall 
figures  in  oil ;  to  add  to  the  mellownefs  of  oil 
painting  the  greateft  beauty  of  water-colours  in 
siiniature,  aiKl  to  do  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  it 
appears  like  a  large  pidure  feen  through  a  glafs 
which  diminilhes  objedta. 

The  following  is  the  manner  of  proceeding :  A 
p'iece  of  very  fine  linen,  or  of  white  tafFety,  is  fiz- 
ed  with  ftarch,  in  the  moft  equal  manner  pofiible, 
on  pieoee  of  glafs  about  two  inches  fquare,  the 
angles  of  which  are  blunted,  in  order  th^t  the 
eioth  m\y  cover  them  neatly  and  without  wrinkles. 
When  thefe  pieces  of  cloth  are  fuflficiently  dry,  a 
kiyer  compoied  of  white  lead  finely  grinded,  and 
on  of  pinks  or  of  poppies,  the  whiteft  that  can  be 
found,  is  applied  to  them  with  a  knife.  When 
this  layer  is  dry  enough  to  admit  of  fcrapipg, 
more  may  be  applied,  if  neceflary. 

As  it  is  of  the  greateft  importance  for  the  pre* 
fervation  of  this  kind  of  painting,  that  the  diffe- 
rent layers  be  purged  of  oil,  in  order  that  tbef 
may  imbile  the  colottrs  applisd  to  them,  it  t»  ne- 
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teflary  that  their  furfaoe  be  very  fmooth,  very 
dry,  and  very  hard.  The  artift  is  next  provided 
with  a  circle  of  copper  nearly  two  mches  in  dia- 
meter, one  4th  of  an  inch  in  height,  extremely 
thin,  and  painted  on  tbe  infide  with  black.  This 
circle  is  employed  to  contain  the  water  on  the 
furface  of  the  piSure.  The  preference  is  given 
to  water  diftilled  from  rain  or  fnow;  becauie  or- 
dh)ary  water,  from  the  falts  which  it  contains,  is 
pernicious  to  this  kind  of  painting. 

The  colours  muft  be  grinded  between  two  ori- 
Wtal  agates,  moft  carefully  preferved  from  duft, 
and  iiiixed  with  oil  of  poppies,  or  any  othtr  Tc. 
cative  oil  which  has  been  extra^ed  without  fire, 
and  pure  as  water.  'All  Ihe  colours  being  grind- 
ed, they  are  placed  in  a  fmall  heap  on  a  piece  of 
glafs,  which  iS  coveped  with  diftilled  water  in  a 
tin-box. 

When  the  materials  are  thus  prepared,  the  fub- 
je6t  is  JDii^htly  traced  on  one  of  the  pieces  of  dotk 
above-mentioned,  with  a  le.id  pencil.  The  tints 
are  formed  on  the  pallets  from  the  heaps  of  co- 
fmifs  under  tbe  water,  and  the  pallet  placed  as 
ufual  on  the  left  arm,  with  the  thumb  through  the 
aperture.  The  pifture  is  held  between  tbe  t  humb 
and  fore^finger,  fupported  by  the  middle,  and  the 
neceffary  pencils  between  the  third  and  little  fin- 
gers. The  hand  is  fupported  on  the  back  of  a 
chair,  that  tliere  may  be  full  liberty  of  bringing 
the  work  near,  or  keeping  it  at  a  diftance  from  the 
eye.  Yhe  pencils  are  cleaned  with  the  cflcnce  of 
verified  turpentine. 

After  having  made  the  rough  draugbt  with  the 
colours  ft  ill  freffa,  the  circle  of  copper,  which 
ought  to  furronnd  the  pi^nre,  is  fitted  exactly  to 
the  furface.  The  diftrlled  water  is  poured  with- 
in this  circle  to  the  height  of  one  8th  part  of  an 
inch;  and  the  body  is  leaned  forward  till  the 
fight  fait  perpendicularly  on  the  obje^  The 
third  finger  on  the  right  hand  muft  reft  on  the  io- 
ternal  right  angle  of  the  picture.  The  artift,  with 
a  fine  and  firm  pencil,  runs  over  the  firit  draught, 
to  give  colours  to  the.  weak  places*  and  to  foften 
thofe  which  appear  too  ftrong. 

As  foon  as  the  oil  fwims  on  the  topy  the  water 
is  poured  off,  and  the  pidure  is  careftiUy  covered 
with  a  watch-glafs,  and  dried  in  a  box  with  a 
gentle  heat.  When  it  is  fufficiently  dry  to  he 
(craped  almoft  to  a  level  with  the  knife,  the  above 
operation  is  renewed  till  tbe  artift  is  fatisfied  with 
his  work. 

In  this  laft  work,  ttie  artift  feels  all  the  advan- 
tage of  this  new  method  for  finifliing.  The  wa- 
ter poured  on  the  pidure  difcovers  all  the  faults 
of  the  pencil,  gives  facility  in  fearching  into  tbe 
bottom  of  the.  (hades,  and  th^  power  of  corred- 
ing  the  work,  and  of  rendering  it  perfed. 

When  the  work  is  fi^i(hed,  it  is  put  under  a 
cryftal,  where  there  is  no  admiffion  of  external 
air,  and  dried  with  a  gentle  heat* 

PART  in. 

Or  OECONOMICAL  PAINTING. 

Sbct.  I.    Of  the  Utensils  ond  MATaaiaLs 
.  necejfartf  fir  Oeconomical  Paikting. 

THS  obje^  of  this  Fart  is  to  give  aa  account 
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Sect.  II,  PAIN 

of  fome  meckantcal  proceedings  in  certain  kinds 
of  painting,  calculated  to  preferve  and  embeUifh 
the  walla  of  boufes  and  furniture.  This  branch 
of  the  art  extends  to  every  part  of  architedure. 
The  whole  building  becomea  the  workfliop  d 
the  artfft  ;  the  ftatrsy  the  baltuftrades,  the  fafhes^ 
the  doors9  and  the  railing  of  all  kinds,  occupying 
his  firft  care,  and  then  the  cielings  and  wainfcot- 
ting.  The  artift  gives  to  all  his  fubjedts  a  chofen 
and  uniform  tint ;  but  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
vaij  the  colours  on  different  parts  of  the  building, 
in  fucb  a  manner  as  to  produce  the  moft  pleafiog 
effed. 

AoBong  the  utenfils  of  the  painter*  it  is  alnnoft 
neediefs  to  mention  hrujhet  zn^peneih  of  all  fizes 
as  abCohitely  neceifary.  The  bniihet  are  made 
of  boars  briftks*  or  of.  hair  with  a  mixture  of 
briftles ;  they  ought  to  be  ftraight,  very  fmootb, 
and  of  a  round  form.  Half  an  hour  before  they 
are  ufed,  it  is  proper  to  ibak  them  in  water,  in 
order  to  fwell  the  wood  of  the  handlet  and  pre- 
vent the  hairs  from  falling  oiT;  after  this,  they 
may  be  applied  .to  all  purpofesr  either  in  water 
colours  or  in  oil;  but  for  the  former  they  require 
lefs  foftening.  The  pencils  are  made  of  badgers 
hair,  or  any  fine  hairs,  enchafSed  in  the  pipes  of 
quiUs  of  all  fizes. 

The  veflel  wherein  the  pencils  are  cleaned  is 
made  of  copper  or  of  tin,  fmooth  below,  rounded 
at  the  ends,  and  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  thin 
plate  in  the  middle.  The  oil,  or  the  fubftance 
with  which  the  pencil  is  cleaned  is  contained  in 
one  of  the  divifions. 

The  PALLET  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  pear 
or  apple  tree,  of  an  oval  of  fquare  Ihape,  very 
flender,  but  fomewhat  thicker  at  the  centre  than 
at  the  extremities.  A  hole  is  made  in  one  of  its 
fides  fufficiently  large  to  admit  the  thumb  of  the 
workman.  When  the  pnllet  is  new,  it  is  covered 
with  oil  of  walnuts ;  and  a^  often  as  it  dries,  the 
operation  is  repeated,  till  it  be  fully  impregnat- 
ed; it  is  afterwards  poliftied,  and  finally  rubbed 
with  a  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  oil  of  common 
nuts. 

The  painter's  knife  is  a  thin  flexible  plate, 
equally  flender  on  .both  fidei>,  rounded  at  one  ex- 
tremity, and  the  other  fixed  into  a  handle  of 
wood.  * 

All  the  VESSELS  employe  J  to  hold  the  colours 
ftiould  be  varniflied;  a  precaution  neceifary  to 
prevent  their  drying  too  quickly. 

To  grinds  is  to  reduce  ^o  powder  the  fubftances 
U'hicb  give  colours,  on  a  pii'Ce  of  marble  or  any 
hard  (lone,  by  mcans'of  watcr^  oil,  or  eflence. 

To  diluiet  is  to  impregnate  a  liquid  with  a  tint 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  capable  of  being 
applied  by  a  brOlb.  When  the  materials  are 
grinded  in  water,  it  is  proper  to  dilute  them  in 
fize  made  from  parchment.  If  they  are  diluted  in 
fpirit  of  wine,  there  muit  be  no  more  diluted  than 
what  ferves  the  immediate  opsafipn,  as  colours 
prepared  in  this  manner  dry  veij  rapidly. 

Colours  grinded  in  oil  are  iometimes  diluted 
with  pure  oil,  more  frequently  with  oil  mixed 
with  effence,  and  commonly  with  the  pure  eflence 
of  turpentine ;  the  eflence  makes  the  colours  eafy 
to  work.  ThoCe  prepared  \xi  this  manner  are 
■iore  folid,  but  they  require  more  time  to  dry. 
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When  colcuri  are  grinded  with  the  eflence  of  turr 
pentine,  ancl  d  luted  in  varnifli,  as  they  require  to 
be  immediately  applied,  it  is  neceflkry  to  prepare 
a  fmall  quantity  at  a  time.  This  preparation  of 
colours  gives  greater  brilliancy,  and  dtWs  more 
,  ^eedily,  than  thofe  prepared  in  oil;  bat  they  r&t 
quire  more  art  to  manaee  them. 

Colours,  or  coloured  fubftafices,  are  grinded 
with  a  mullet,  which  is  employed  on  the  A  one 
till  they  become  a  very  fine  powder*  The  ope- 
ration is  facilitated  by  moiftening  them  from  time 
to  time  with  a  little  water,  and  by  colletting  them 
under  the  mullet  with  a  knife.  They  are  after- 
wards laid  in  fmall  heaps  oo  a  flieet  of  wbjte.  p». 
per,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  fituation  not  expo- 
ied  to  duft.  Thoie  who  grind  white  |ea<i  have  a 
ftone  for  the  purpofe,  as  this  colour  ia  v^  eafily 
tarniflied.  In  executing  this  part  well,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  grind  the  colours  equally  ai^d  mode- 
rately ;  to  grind  them  feparately,  apd  not  to  pro^ 
duce  a  tint  by  mixtore  till  the  colours ^ff^j^eU 
prepared.  Dilute  no  more  at  a  time  than  is  to  be 
employed,  to  prevent  tbeip  from  growing  thick. 

In  grinding  the  colours^,  pot  in  np  more  liqi^id* 
than  is  neceflary  to  make  the  folid  fubftanoes^ 
yield  eafily  to  the  mullet :  the  more  the  c^qlonri 
are  grinded,  they  mix  better,  and  give  a  l)»oother 
and  more  agreeable  painting.  Great  <  attention 
fliould  be  paid  to  tbe  grinding  and  diluting  of  co* 
lours,  that  they  may  *be  neither  too  thick  oor  too 
thin. 


Sect.  H.    Of  the  Afp^lCA'^lOM  ef  Col<>urs,  in 

GEMSRAI*.  ' 

u  Prepare  only  the  quantity  neceflary  for  the 
work,  becaufe  they  do  not  keep  long^  and  thofe 
which  are  newly  mixed  are  more  vi^  and  beau- 
tiful. 

a.  Hold  the  brufli  ftraight  before  you,  and  aU 
low  only  tbe  furface  to  be  applied  to  the  fubjedt ; 
if  you  had  it  inclined  in  any  other  direaion,  you 
will  run  the  hazard  of  painting  un^ually. 

3.  It  is  neceflary  to  lay  on  the  colours  boldly* 
and  with  ^reat  ftrokei;  taking  c^  at  tbe  (ame 
time  to  fpread  them^ually  over  the  furface,  and 
not  filling  up  the  moulding  and  carved  worl^.  If 
this  accident  ihould  happen,  you  muft  have  a  lit- 
tie  brufli  to  clean  out  the  colours. 

4.  Siir  them  frequently  in  the  veflel>  that  they 
may  preferve  always  the  fame  tint,  and  that  no 
fediment.n)ay  remain  at' the  bottodi. 

5.  Take  care  not  to  oivercharge  the  brufli  with 
the  colour. 

6.  Never  apply  a  fecond  Jayer  till  the  firft  or 
preceding  one  be  perfeaiy  dry;  which  is  eafily 
known,  when,  in  beating  the  hand  gently  over  it* 
it  does  not  adhere. 

7.  To  render  this  drying  jnote  fpoedy  and  uni- 
form, make  always  the  layers  as  thin  as  poffible. 

g.  Before  painting,  prime  the  fubjea ;  that  \^ 
give  it  a  layer  of  fize,  or  of  white  colouring  oil* 
to  fill  up  the  pores,  and  render  the  fiarface  fmoothj 
thus  fewer  lawyers  of  colour  or  of  varniih  are  af- 
terwards neceifary. 

9.  Every  fulled  to  be  paintM  or  gilded  ought 
to  have  firft  a  white  ground;  this  prefervcs  the 
colours  frefti  and  ▼Ivid,  and  repairs  the  damage 
which  they  occafionaUy  receive  from  the  air* 

JStxk  D  0  »  SlCT. 
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£ECT,..lili„^PA4NTING  £»  WatER-COLOURS. 

Top^lAt'io  water-cblonrs,  fstado  it  in  thofe 
4rhich'ar6  grrnded  in  wiaten  and. diluted  in  (\te. 
There  are*  three  kinds  ot  thw  painting ;.  viz.  the 
fomnfon^  tile  nnifnl/hedy  and  jthat  ttrhich  is  called 
>J/>i^'j  *wbite> 

!  I.  TaktfcaJTc  that'thefe  i>eiTo  greafe  on  the 
Alb}^;  if  Jthere  be,  fcrape  it  off-or  clean  it  with 
^  lye,  ok^  rub  4be  greaff  part  with  garlie  and 
«^5rfti*rood; 

^  a.  l^et  <h^  dilcrted  colour  fal)  mi  threads  from 
tfte-eftd  of  the  brufti  wben-ybu  takt  it  out  of  the 
9^fk\  i  ifit  adhretes  to  It^  it  is  a  p^oof  tfcit  it  wanU 

3.  Uet  all  the'<ayer8y  efpeciaDy'at  .the  begins 
^ing,  belaid  dn  very  waroi,  provided  the  liquid 
be  not  boiling,  ii^lch  WOUid'  efTeaually.^U  the 
fxM^Bf  dnd^  if  on  Wt$od,  ^i^pofe  it  td  crack. 
The  !mI-  Ikyer,  divert'  jriimediately  before  the 
5f(an1<{hi#lhe  diily  one  which  ought  to' be  applied' 
/56td.  ,■  '•    •    '       ' 

.4.'In^fy'fitie'Wdrtoi'Whc«f  It  {ft  ileceflarytD 
libvd  beautifbf  kn'd  fdid'^rOToun;  the  fiibjcas  ^re 
l^^aredbyffte'aftd  pWpl^r  Vhlt^si  which  ferve 
aft  a  jghDiUHd'to  receive  tHe  coYd%r>  ind  render  the 
/lif face' very  equal* an d^iVnpdth. 

•  5*.  'Whatever  coloUr  is  tbJbe' liid  on,  the  white 
jji^lindls  'the  beft,  as  it  *ffl«kifttes  mfoft'eafily  with 
^fi^pi(ihtit)g,  which  bof^w^  a}\^y«  fomethiog-of 
ihe  ground. 
^  '(>.,  li  }fS9t?vfc^Po^  ar^  ^HF^  ^^  ^^^  fubjcA,  it 
h  neceflary  to  rub  them  >vUh; garlic,  to  make  the 
fize  adhere. 

To  make  the  fbllbw^^'d^aita  ftifflclently  plain, 
w'efhall  take  the  meafat-esto  which  the  quantity 
pf  co'toiirS  arfer  ajjplied  atfairhoms ;  that  is  to  fay; 
^x  ffet  in  height  by./ix  feet  in  breadth.  We  fliall' 
iiftcorards  Ax  the  qulintlt;y  of  matcHals,  and  of 
liquids  necelT^fy  to^  cottt  'this  furftiCe.  This, 
^bwever,  cannot  be  exaftly  defined ;  as  fome' 
fubjeds  irnbibe  the  colours  mueh  more  than  others, 
The  nianner  o?  employing  them  pHo  makes  a 
^fference ;  as  l^abit  enables  one  to  manage  them 
ti  greate?' advantage  than  another.  The  firft 
la^er  will  confumc  more  than  the  fccond  {  anJ  a 
prepared  fubjed  rcqiih^es  left  than  one  which  has 
not  l^een  fo.  . .   .  . 

Xhe  fathom  abcve-mcnfioncd  muft  b^  iinJer- 
/food'or  a  fmooth  arfd  cicpjal  fnVfnce;  for  iff  he 
wood  is  varied  with'mouldingis'ard'carviTTjr,  there 
muft  .be  a  difference  in  tKe  'qu.intity  of  colt^ui-s. 
Jn  general,  it  requires  about  a  poynd  oT  cofours 
to  paint  a  fquare  fathom  in  \\  ater.co'^durs.  -^a 
nfaking  up  this  quantity,  t^ke^  4th8  of  colours 
^r^ndcH  in  water,  alid  Jth  lb.  or  6  oz.  of  fize  to 
rfilute  it. 

'  §   L      0/  PAiNTING     />!   COMMOl*   WATkR-. 

rbnoORs. 

^"Vyor^'S*  \vhich  rqrtuire  no  great  c^e  or  prqv^i 

^hV\9^j   H^   cic'lines   and   flaircafes,   are  ^etierally 

j^'-i^tcd  in  commo^i  watcr-fiolours;  i.e.  with  eartlis 

infufed  in  jvatcr,  and  cHUircd  in  fize.  • 

i.  F  r  a  commou  white  LinJ  of  this  patntinjr, 
^ffecp  Sj»ANiSH  WHITE  moderately  pouacV^d  in 
j,valer  f"r  Lvvo  hours.  Infufe  a  proper  quantity 
,of  thc.b!:ic!v  of  charcoal  in  water  for  the  fame 
j^acc  cf  time  J  mi?  the  blapfc  aqd  vl^tc  m  the 


proportion  that  the  tint  requires  ;•  afterwards  rr.ix 
them  up  with  a  pretty  ftrong  fize,  fufficjciitly 
thick  and  warm,  and  apply  them  to  the  fubjcct 
in  as  mnny  layers  as  may  be  thought  neceflary. 
it  requires  about  t  lb.  ef  white  in  a  pmt  of  u'ater, 
and  a  quantity  of  black  in  proportion  va  the  tint, 
together  with  a  part  of  fize,  to  cover  a  fquare 
fathom.  If  this  be  employed  on  old  walls,  ttey 
rouft  be  well  fcraped^  the  duft  brufhed  off  with 
a  hair  befom,  and  waihed  catcfully  with  lime 
water.  If  on  new  plafter,  the  colooirs  require 
more  fize.  All  kinds  of  coloors  may  t>e  grinded 
in  water  only  when  the  tint  is  made  j  and  v^lkeii 
they  have  been  infufed'  in  water,  they  nnift  be 
mixed  up  with  fize.' 

ii.  The  White  des  cahmcs  is  a  ibanner  of 
whitening  interior  walls,  v.  hereby  they  are  rendered 
extretfiely  beautiful. 

I,  Procure  a  quantity  of  the  vci^y  heft  lime,  and 
pafs  it  through  fine  lipe/i ;  pour  ir<into  a  Urge  tub, 
ftmiiftied  with  a'fpigbt  at  the  height  equal  to  that 
Which  the 'lime  occupies;  fill  the  tub  with  clear 
foimtain  water;  beat  the  mixture  Witfr  great 
pieces  of  wood,  and  then  allow  it  to  fettle  for  24 
hours. 

».  Open  the  fpigot,  allow  the  water  to  run  c(T, 
fupply  the  tub  wirh  frefli  water,  and  continue  :his 
operation  for  feveral  days  until  the  lime  receivt.3 
the  grealeft  degree  of  whitenefj, 

3.  When  the  wnter  h  finally  run  oiF,  the  lime 
will  be  found  in  the  confiftency  of  ^fic;  but 
with  the  quantky  ufed,  it  is  neccffHry  to  mix  a 
little  Pruiiian  blue  or  indigo  to  relieve  ttie  bnght- 
Aefs  of  the  white,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  turpen- 
tine to  give  it  brilliancy.  The  lize  proper  for  it  'm 
made  of  glove-leather,  with  the  addition  of  fome 
aloni';  and  the  whole  is  applied  with  a  ftrong 
bruih  in  five  or  fix  layers  to  nesv  pi  after. 

4.  The  wall  is  ftrongly  rubbed  over  with  a  brufh 
of  hogs  briftles  aftei;  the  painting  is  dry ;  which 
gives  it  its  luftre  and  value,  and  which  makes  it 
appear  like  marble  or  ftucco. 

iii.  B  A  DEC  EON  is  a  pale  yellow  colour  applied 
to  plafter,  :to  make  it  appear  like  free-ftooes.  It 
gives  to  old  houfes  and  churches  the  exterior  of  a 
new  building,  by  aflumhig  the  colour  of  ftone> 
newly  cut. 

I.  iTake  a  quantity  of  lime  newly  kilned. 

a.  Add  to  it. the  half  quantity  of  what  the 
French  call  /ciare  de  fnerre^  in  which  muft  be 
mixed  of  the  ochrte  ©f  rtff,  according  to  the  colour 
of  the  done  intended  to  be  iiuitated. 

5.  Steep  the  whole' in  a  pail  of  water,  in  which 
is  melted  a  pound  oi  rock  alum.  When  they?«r^ 
de  pierre^2L'!\T\ol  be  obtained,  ufe  a  greater  quantity 
of  ochre  de  rue^  or  of  yellow  ochre,  or  grind  the 
fcSFcs  of  the  ftones  de  St  Leu  5  pafs  it  through  a 
fieve;  and  along  with  the  lime  it  will  form  a 
cement  on  which  the  weather  will  fcarcely  make 
any  imprefilon. 

iv.  When  the  cielings  or  roofs  of  room? 
are  new,  ahd  you  wilh  to  whiten  ttiem,  take 
white  of  Bougival,  to  which  add, a  little  of  tbo 
black  of  charcoal  to  prevent  the  white  from 
growing  reddifh  ;  infiilb  them  feparately  in  water, 
mix  the  whole  with  half  water  and  half  fize  of 
glove- leather,  which,  being  ftrong  would  make 
ilie  layer  come  off  in  roUs  if  it  were  net  reduce d 
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with  water.  Give'  t^o  tf)rerB''of  .4bisr  tiilt*  wliHe 
it  is  lakewat-th;  ]f  the  f  oof  •  has  beenforrtierty 
whitened j  it  i»' necefldf y  to  fcrape* to  the- quick 
ali  thtt^i  emdtnirg  white ^  then  give ittwd  or  thnfe 
lay  rs  of  lime  to  ground  and  whiten  it ;  brufti^'k 
cajf  fully  ov«r^  dM-gWe  'it  hufe  or' three  layers  of 
the  white  of'BotJgivai  pre^apcki  jwbeferei      • . 

v.- To  Colo  (Ml  M^  JACKt  of  CuiHfiWtBin»iih 
Lead  Or E5  clean  thetti  with  a  veryltYotie  brulh, 
and  carehitly  t\i\f  off  the  dtlfrand  fUf>:;'4>oiind 
aboQt  a  qtiartef  of  a  pOund  of  lead  ore  into  x-fiae 
powder,  affd^tfTtlibto  2r  tdM  with  half  a  pint 
of  vinegar;  then  apply  itto' the  t»acfe>  Of  th^ 
cbiaisev  v^lth  a  briifll.  When  it  is  nade^  black 
v^ith  tlira  nquiai  talde  tf  dry  bruih,  dip  ii  4ib  th^ 
fimiepowder  wltfa6ot  vinegar,  and^diy  and  rub  it 
with  this  brufh  till  it  become  (hining  a^gtlik'- 
fll;    (yVAWffts'HfeO  WATfiiuObfcifttyts. 

Th« advaRta^<<ft  ^  this  kibd  of-paiming.  are^ 
thai  ^he'colctttrs  d6  d^  l^de>,  that  they  reflea^he 
light ;  that  they  giv^  noofftnlive  fniei^t,  bdt  permit 
the  plhc^  to  he  inhabited  as  foon aslinlfiied  ;'and 
rhattheVarAi^  j^t^erVes  the  wood  from  inMh 
ar.d  moiilure.  '     - 

Td  malfc  a  fine  vamifh  on- v^ter  colours^  feven 
printiip^  operation^  are  neceffary ;  •  ifaiiiely  to Jhie 
iht  <woodi  ro  prepare  the  v»MUy  \J^  fifihi  and  tvh 
the  fiAjeS^^  tdcte^n  tlu  mtmldirigy  to  painty  tojh^ 
and  to  'barfiijh.  , 

-  1.  To  Jize  the  wood  is  fd  giVe  one  or  two  layers 
of  fie^totheftibjea  intended  to  be  painted.  Tak^ 
three  heads  of  garlic  and  a  handful  of  worMwood 
leaves;  bdiP tbcm  in  thtee  "pints  df  water  till  thej 
are  reduced  to  one ;  pafs  the  juice  through  a  linen 
clothf  and  mix  it  with  a  pint  bf  pafchtftent  fizc ; 
add  half  a  handful  of  folt  and  half  a  pint  of 
vinegar;  and  boil  the  whole  on  the  fire.  Size 
the  wood  with  this  boiling  liqubr;  allow  it  to 
penetrate  into  the  carved  and*  fmodh  plates  of 
the  wood,  but  take  care  at  the  fame  tin>e  to  take 
it  as  clearr  off  the  work  a%  pofflWe,  or  at  ieaft 
to  leave  M  at  no  place  thicker  than  another.  This 
firft  fizing  ferves  to  fill  up  the  pores  of  the  woodi 
and  to  prevent  the  ma^erial^  afterv^rds  fCom 
coHe^'ng  in  a  body,  which  would  caufe  the  work 
to  fall  off  in  fcales.  In  a  ^int  of  ftrong  parchment 
fize,  X6  which  add  four  pints  of  warift  water,  put 
two  handitris  of  j^hite  Bbugival,  and  allow  it  to 
infufe  for  half  an  hour.  '  Stir  it  ^ell,  and  give  a 
iingle  layer  of  it  to  the  fubjedb  v^  Warmybut  not 
boifing.x-qually  and  regularly  Ixid  on,  and  dafh^d 
with  repeated  ffrokes  of  the  bruih  into  the 
mouldings  and  carved  wqrk. 

2.  To  prepare  the  whiter  take  a  quantity  of 
ftrong  parchment  fize,  and  fprinkle  lightly  over  it 
with  the  hand  BougiVal  white,  till  thfe  irze  be 
rovered  with  it  about  half  an  inch  inthicknefs; 
allow  it  to  ibak  for  half  an  hour  as  near  the  fire 
as  to  keep  it  milk  warm  y  and  then  liir  it  with  the 
brnfli  till  the  lumps  are  broken,  and- it  be  fuffi- 
ciently  mixtd;  Oive  ,7,  8,  or  10  layer's  of  this- 
white,  or  as  many  as  the  nature  of  the  work  or 
the  dcfeifts  of  the  wood  ihall  render  neceffary, 
giving  more  white  to  the  parts  which  require  to 
be  foftened ;  but,  in  general,  the  layers  muft  be , 
equal  both  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the  white 
and  ihe  ftrength  of  the  fize.  The  laft  layer  of  the 
White  ought  to  be  made  clearer  than  tbe  reft)  b^ 
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adding  water.  It  fnuft.be..apf>]i^  more  fligb,tly» 
taking  care  with'fm'air  bruft^s  to  COtrt^  all  "the 
difficult  pUcea  linage  motildiiiga  asd  carved 
work.  Beci0«eii  tilt-  deyingvof  the  tiificreot  layers 
m  up  all  tlf0t  defete  wdtU  .white  jnaftid^  and 
feew  '::.....     \ 

•  ^  TO'/ofiim  is  to  t^ve  the.fubjea  after  the 
wMt^nihg  a/mootki  ahd  equal  fiiiface,r  and  tank^ 
ft  6ven  witty  a^pumiee  ftomu..  The.  wood  being 
dry,  take  Uttte^pi^cesof  wbkerwood  and  pum^ce^ 
fton«r*gfiiided  .tbcf  tbo  pvrpofe  into  all  neceffary 
ibntiSr-eitlier- for  the^panneis  or.the  iiu)i)lding» 
'Take  ootd  wat^,*  htfot-  betn^.  deftrutfUve  of  this 
kind^li  work ;  i»  fumifaer  it  is  common  to  add  a 
Itltta  ie«v  >S«fteii  th6<wall  wStb  a  bniih«  .but  only 
aa'MifelHat'iaf  tfifive  aaiyon.  can  eaisly  woi^k,  ,ats  the 
water  might  dilute  th^^iMute  and  fpoU  the  iwbole 
Thett'  (iHoMh  aM  hibr.ir  with  tbis'  pum^ice  ftonea 
and  with  the  fmall.fKece»of  ^wood;  wafli'  it  w&tk 
a  brufh  Vi  ymx  ftil4d«l1^it«  and  rub  it  o«ex»  with  a 
piece  of  new  linen,  wtnob  gives  a  fine  luffre  to  the 
worKb  •  ^  ••    -»-*—'     i  .  .    .».  1^.  j/.' 

44  The:  ik&Mhigs  and  oamed^^workwaiae  cleaned 
w^tb^an'  iion  ^  and  tike,  onlyJthin|p  to.be  attended 
\ff  in  th« operation •iamot' to. raife  the  grainlof  tbe 
wood. 

f,  The'fllbje^tbQff'prepared  is  ready  to^Veceive 
the  eokur  intended  to  be  givdn  it*.  Choo£e  your 
tin^t  ft^p6fe  a  fiMr  cokur.  Giiod  .white  cscuiie 
and  Bougival  white  feparately  in  water,  of  each 
an  e^uat  qilantity,  and  mix  them  together.  Add 
a  little^tue^  of  indigo  and  a  very  faaalL  quantity  of 
black  of  charcoal  from  the  vine  tnee  very  fine^ 
grinded  ^f6  (^p^rMftly,  and  in  water ;  more  or 
lefs  of  the  one  or  other  gives  the  tint  required; 
Dilute  XWi  tint  in  ftrong  piardhment  fize ;  pafs  it 
thr^igh  a  bolting  clpthof  filk  very  fine,  and  lay 
the  tint  <m  the  work,  taking  cane  to.fpread  it  very 
equally ;  and  then  gi^  it  two.  layers^  and  the 
colour  is  applied. 

6.  Make  a  weaks  beautiful,  and  clean  fi%e;  (lir 
it  till  it  cools ;  ftrain  it  through  a  fine  cloth,  aiid 
give  two  layers  to  the  work  with  a  ibft  painting 
bru'fti,  Which  has  been  ufed,  butxarefuily  Icleaned. 
Take  care  not-  to  cboak  up  the  anouidings,  nor  to 
lay  on  the*  fize  tHioker  in  one  place  than  another, 
and  fpread  it  oVer  Xhi  wod&  very  flightly,  otherwiie 
you  wilt  dilute  the  oolonvci,  «and  occanon  undula* 
tions  in  the  painting.  The  beauty  x)f  the  work 
depend1^  On. this  l«ft  fizing;  for  if  any  past;  is 
omitted,  the  vamifli  will  penetrate  into  the  colours 
and  give  it  a  darker  (hade; 

7.  When  the  fizing  is  dry,  lay  on  two  or  three 
layers  of  fpirit^of-wine  'vam^t  taking  care  that 
the  place  on  which  you  lay  it  be  warm,  and  the 
work  is  finiftied. 

§  HI.  0/tAe  Kino's  White. 
This  derives  its  name  from  the  nfe  of  it  in  the 
apartments  of  the  late  French  king,  k  ift  in  all 
refpe^s  conduced  like  the  former,  except  that 
there  is  only  a  fm^I  quantity  of  indigo,  to  take 
the  yellow  fronri  the  white,  wiUiout  any  black  of 
charcoal,  and  without  varniih.  This  white  anfwers 
extremely  well  for  apartments  which  are  feldom, 
ufed ;  but  otherwife  it  fpoils  eafiiy,  ei{>ecially  in 
bed-chambers.  It  is  the  heft  white  where  there  is 
any  kind  of  gilding ;  and  in  this  cafe  it  receives  a 
little  variiifh. 

^  J     Sect. 
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S6CT.  rV.    Of  Paimtihg  in  Oil-colours. 

To  paint  iti  oil  is  to  apply  to  all  forts  of  fuljedSf 
as  walls,  wood,  cloths,  and  metals,  coloured  earths 
grinded  and  diluted  in  oil.  The  ancients '  are 
thought  to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  art,  and  the 
honour  of  this  difcotery  is  generally  afcribed  to 
JoHM  Van  £yck,  a  FlemiOi  paii^er.  The  fecret 
is  nothing  more  than  lubftituting.  oil  .10  place  of 
water  in  grinding  and  dilating  colours.  By  means 
of  oil  the  coionrs  are  longer  preferved ;  and  not 
di7ing  £d  fpeedily,  they  give  painters  longer  time 
to  froooth,  fintib,  and  retouch,  their  works;  the 
colours  being  more  marked, .  and.  miaing  better 
together,  give  more  diftinguifliable  tints,  and  more 
-vivid  and  agreeable  gradations,  4ind.  the  colouring 
is  mdre  fweet  and  delicate. . 

Painting  in  oil  is  of  tWo  kinds,  vis.  in  fimple 
oil,  and  in  poliibed  oilvamifli..  >  m  ■  ■ 

§   I.     GBM£&aL    QBS£&VAti0li3  lOV^  PaIMTINO 

.  .      in  Oiim      .. 

X.  When  white  colours,  as  white  or  grey,  are 
grinded  and  diluted,  io  oil,,  it  is  neceifary  to  make 
afeof.theoil  Qfwivalnuts;.but  if. the  colours  be 
dark,  fuch  as  chefnut,  or  olive»  or.browiif  pure 
linfeed  oil  is  preferable. 

a.  When  the  colours  are  grinded  and  diluted 
in  oil,  they  maft  be  laid  on  cold, .  except  on  a 
Bew  or  moift  plaAer,  which  requires  them  to  be 
boiling; 

3.  £very  colour  diluted  in  pure  oil,  or  in.  oil 
mixed  with  eflenc^,  ought  to  fall  in  threads. from 
the  end  of  the  brufli. 

4.  Take  care  to  ftir  from  time  to  time  the  colour 
before  taking  it  up  on  the  brufti,  that  it  may 
preferve  an  equal  thicknefs,  and  confeqoently  the 
^me  tone.  Notwithftanding  the  precaution  of 
birring,  if  it  is  found  to  be  thicker  towards  the 
bottom,  it  will,  be  necefiary  to  pour  \n  from  time 
to  time  a  little  oil. 

5.  In  general,  every  fubjed  which  is  painted  in 
oil  ought  firft  to  receive  one  or  two  layers  of  white 
cerufe,  grinded  and  diluted  in  oil. 

6.  When  the  painting  is  expofed  to  the  air,  as 
in  doors^  windovrs,  and  other  works,  which  cannot 
be  varnished,  it  is  neceifary  to  make  tUefe  layers 
with  pure  oil  of  walnuts,  mixed  up  with  about 
one  ounce  of  eifence  to  a  pound  of  colours ;  more 
would  mak^  the  colours  brown,  and  occafion  them 
to  feU  off  m  duit ;  but  this  quantity  prevents  the 
fun  from,  bliftering  the  work.    . 

7.  In  fubjeAs  on  the  infide  of  the  houfe,  or 
when  the  painting  is  vamiihed,  the  firft  layer 
ought  tQ  be  grinded  and  diluted  in  oil,  and  the 
laft  diluted  with  pure  eifence. 

8.  If  copper  or  iron,  or  other  hard  fubftances, 
are  to  be  painted,  mix  a  little  eifence  with  the  firlt 
layers,  to  make  the  oil  penetrate  into  them« 

9.  When  there  are  many  knots  in  the  fubjedt, 
as  in  fir  wood,  and  when  the  colour  does  not 
eafily  take  icbpreilion  on  thefe  parts,  it  is  neceifary, 
in  painting  with  fimple  oil,  to  lay  on  a  little  oil, 
mixed  with  litharge  on  the  knots.  In  painting 
with  polilhed  oil  vamtih,  it  is  neceifary  to  apply 
a  hard  tint.    See  §  V. 

10.  There  are  colours,  fuch  as  the  French  call 
JiU  de grain,  black  of  charcoal,  and  efpecially  bone 

and  ivory  blacksi  whicb-arc  difiicult  to  dry  when 


grinded  in  o3.  To  veaedy  this  inconveniency, 
die  following  ficcatives  are  mixed  with  the  colours, 
to  make  themi  dry ;  viz.  litharge  both  of  the  Giver 
and  gold  colour,  vitriol  or  copperas,  and^cw/ivr 
si/. 

$  II.  C^ike  SicCATivxa. 

X.  Bo  not  mis  the  ficcatives  with  the  colours 
tiH  they  are  to  be  employed,  otherwife  it  will 
thicken  them* 

a.  Mix  them  only  in  very  fmall  quantities  in  tin, 
wherein  there  is  white  lead  or  cerute,  becanfe  thefe 
colours  are  ficcative  of  themfebesy  especially  whea 
they  are  diluted  in  eifence. 

3*  In  painting  which  is  to  be  vankifliedv  give 
the  ficcative  only  to  the  firft  layer,  and  allo^  the 
other  layers,  in  which  there  is  eil^nce,  tojdry  of 
themfelves* 

4.  In  dark  colours  in  oil  give  to  every  pound 
of  colours  in  diluting  them  half  an  ounce  of 
litharge;  to  bright  colours,  a  drachm  of  white 
copperas  grmded  in  walnut  oil. 

5.  When  in.  place  of  lithaige  or  copperas  the 
ficcative  oil  is  employed,  it  requires  a  jjuartem  of 
this  oil  to  every  pound  of  comur. 

6.  The  SICCATIVE  oil  is  prepared  of  one  half 
ounce  of  litharge,  as  much  of  calcined  cenife,  as 
much  of  term  d*omhvt  a  colour  with  which  the, 
French  paint  fhadows,  and  as  much  of  talc  boiled 
for  two  hours  on  a  flow  and  equal  fire,  with  one 
pound  of  linfeed  oil«  and  ilirred  the  whole  time. 
It  mu  ft  be  carefully  (kimmed  and  clarified,  aad  the 
older  it  grows  it  is  better. 

§  IIL  0/  the  Quantities  of  Substahcbs  artd 
Liquids. 

f .  Ochres  and  earths  require  more  liquids  both 
in  grinding  and  diluting  than  cerufe. 

».  Different  quantities  of  liquids  are  required  in 
the  grinding,  only  on  account  of  greater  or  iefs 
drynefs ;  but,  in  diluting,  the  quantity  is  always 
the  fame. 

J.  For  the  firft  layer  after  the  priming,  which 
has  no  relation  to  the  colours  laid  on  afterwards, 
to  a  fquare  f^ithom  give  14  ox.  of  cerufe,  about 
%  oz.  of  liouid  to  grind,  and  4  oz.  to  dilute  it.  If 
there  is  a  (econd  layer  of  the  lame  materialsy  the 
quantities  require  to  be  Iefs. 

4.  it  will  require  3  lb.  of  colour  for  3  layers  of 
a  fquare  fathom.  The  firft  may  confume  18  oz. 
the  fecond  i6,  and  the  third  14. 

5.  To  compofe  thefe  3  lb.  of  colour,  take  3  lb. 
or  7\  lb.  of  grinded  colours,  and  dilute  them  in 
a  pint  or  3  half  pints  of  oil,  mixed  wjth  efience 
or  pure  oil.  But  if  the  firft  layer  of  cerufe  is  not 
ufed,  there  will  be  a  neceflity  for  a  greater  quantity 
of  colours. 

N.  B,  In  the  following  kinds  and  applications 
of  oil  painting,  we  are  to  keep  thefe  proportions 
in  mind. 

§  IV.    Of  Painting  in  simple  Oil. 

I.  On  doors  and  ^windows  give  a  layer  of  cerufe 
grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts  dilutee^  in  the  (ame  oil, 
together  with  a  little  ficcative  \  then  give  another 
layer  of  the  fame  preparation ;  to  which,  if  a  grey* 
iih  colour  is  wanted,  add  a  little  black  of  obarcoal 
and  Prufiian  bluef  grinded  alfo  in  oil  of  walnuts. 
If  to  thefe  is  required  to  be  added  a  third  layer, 
grind  and  dilute  it  in  pure  walnut  oil ;  oblervicg 
that  the  two  laft  layers  be  Iefs  clear,  or  have  lets 

oil 
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oil  in  them  than  the'lirft;  the  dolour,  m  tlin  cafe> 
IS  more  beautifttl,  and  left  apt  to  blifter  with  the 
fun. 

1.  Walls  that  are  to  be  paioted  mttft  be  ^iftry 
dry  ;  and  this  being  fappofed,  give  two  or  three 
layers  of  boitiog  linieed  oil  to  harden  the  plafter; 
then  lay  on  two  layers  of  cerufe  or  ochre^  grinded 
and  diluted  in  Unfeed  oil ;  and.  when  thefe  are  dry^ 
paint  the  wall.  , 

3.  To  paint  TtkBt  of  a  flate  colour^  grind  fe- 
parately  cerufe  and  German  black  in  linfeed  oil ; 
mix  them  together  in  the  proportion,  which  the 
colour  requires,  and  dilute  them  in  Unfeed  oil: 
then  give  the  firft  layer  very  clean,  to  prime  the 
tiles;  and  make  the  three  next  layers  thicker,  to 
give  folidlty  to  the  work. 

4.  To  paint  aaaouRs  and  all  kindd  of  garden 
work,  give  a  layer  of  white  oerufe  grinded  in  oil 
of  walnuts,  and  diluted  in  the^fame  oil,  with  the 
addition  oJPa  Uttie  litharge,  then  give  two  layers 
of  green,  compofed  of  i  lb.  of  verdegris  and  %  lb. 
of  white  lead,  grinded  and  diluted  in  oil  of  wal- 
nuts* N,  B.  This  green  is  of  great  fervice  in  the 
country  for  doors,  window-fhutters,  arbours,  gar- 
dens, feats,  rails,  either  of  wood  or  iron  i  and  in 
fliort,  for  all  works  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the 
weather. 

5.  To  whiten  statues,  vases,  and  all  oma* 
ments  of  ftone,  either  within  or  without  doors ; 
firft  clean  thet  fubje^t  well,  then  gjve  one  or  two 
layers  of  white  cerufe,  grinded  and  diluted  in 
pure  oil  of  pinks,  and  fini(h  with  giving  one  or 
many  layers  of  white  lead  prepared  in  the  fame 
manner. 

6.  To  paint  on  walls  not  expofed  to  the  anr, 
or  on  new  plafter,  give  one  or  two  layers  of  boil- 
ing linfeed  oil,  and  continue  the  brufti  till  the 
walls  are  fully  foaked  $  then  give  a  layer  of  white 
cerufe,  grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluted  with 
three  fourths  of  the  fame  oil,  and  one  fourth  ef- 
fence  ;  iind  laftly,  give  two  layers  more  of  white 
cerufe,  grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts,  and  diluted  in 
oil  mixed  with  eflence,  if  it  is  t)ot  to  be  varniihed; 
but  in  pure  eftence  if  it  is.  It  is  in  this  manner 
that  walls  are  painted  white.  If  you  adopt  ano- 
ther colour,  it  is  neceftary  to  grind  and  dilute  it 
in  the  fame  quantities  of  oil  and  eflence. 

7.  To  paint  chairs,  benches,  ftone,  or  plafter, 
give  a  layer  of  white  cerufe  grmded  in  oil  of  wal- 
nuts, and  dilated  in  the  fame  oil,  into  which  you 
have  caft  a  little  litharge  to  make  it  dry ;  then 
apply  a  layer  of  the  tint  you  fix  on,  grinded  in 
cnl,  and  diluted  in  one  part  oil  and  three  parts  ef- 
fence ;  and  afterwards  give  two  more  layers  of 
the  fame  tint  grinded  in  oil,  and  dilated  in  pare 
eflence :  This  may  be  varniihed  with  two  layers 
of  rpirit  of  wine. 

8.  To  make  a  Jieel  colour ^  grind  feparately  in- 
eflence  white  cerufe,  Pruffian  blue,  fine  lac,  and 
verdegris.  The  tone  required  Is  procured  by  the 
proper  mixture  of  thefe  ingredients.  When  you 
have  fixed  on  the  tone  of  colour,  take  about  the 
fizQ  of  a  walnut  of  the  ingredients,  and  dilute 
thfm  in  a  fmall  vefle!  in  one  part  of  eflence  and 
three  parts  of  white  oily  varnifli.  N.  B.  This  co- 
lour is  generally  made  of  white  cerufe,  of  black 
charcoal,  and  Pruflian  blue,  grinded  in  thick  oil, 
and  diluted  in  eflence^  which  is  the  cbeapeft  me* 


thod  of  procoriDf  it ;  bottfaewmerit  tiie  mbft 
beautifuL  .  ' 

9.lPor  painting  ballustkadbs  and  uailikgs^ 
dilate  lamp-black  with  vamifli  orvermMion  %.  giv* 
ing  two  layert  of  it,  and  afterwvda  twd  layers  of 
fpirit-of-wme  vxmifli.  Since  the  difcovery  of  ell 
painting,  and  the  knowledge  that  wood  is  preferr^ 
ed  by  it,  and  efpecialljfinoe  t  he  difcovery  of  a. var- 
nifii  witliout  fmell,  aw  which  even  takes  awa^r 
that  of  oil,  the  paintmg  of  apactmepts  in  oil.  haa 
been  with  jofttce  preferred.  In  fad  the  oil  ftop9. 
up  the  pores  of  the  wood;  and  although  it  does 
not  altogether  refift  the  impreflion  of  moifiure, 
yet  the  efied  is  fo  little  perceptible,  that  it  is  to 
be  recomnkended  as  the  beft  method  of  preferving 
wood. 

10.  To  preferve  9oam/eottmg  in  the  moft  efiecw 
taal  manner  from  moifture,  it  is  neceflary  to 
paint  the  wall  behind  it  with  two  or  three  layers 
of  common  red,  grinded  and  diluted  in  linfeed 
oil.  To  paint  the  wainlcotting  itfelf,  give  a  layer 
of  white  cerufe  grinded  in  oil  of  walnuts,  and  di- 
luted f n  the  fame  oil«  mixed  with  eflence.  Thia 
layer  being  dry,  give  two  more  of  the  colour  you 
have  adopted,  grinded  in  oil,  and  diluted  in  pore 
eflence.  If  the  moaklings  and  fculpture  be  wiflied 
painted  in  a  dtffiarent  colour,  grind  Mud  dilute  it 
m  the  fame  manner.  Two  or  three  days 'after, 
when  the  colours  are  fully  dry,  give  two  or.  three 
layers  of  the  white  vamifli  without  finell,  whidi 
alfo  prevents  tbeoflenfive  fmeH  of  the  oil  colours, 
N*  B.  Thofe  who  begin  their  operations  in  water 
colours,  if  they  find  it  more  agreeable,  may  finifli 
it  in  oil  colours  as  above.  k 

When  the  pores  of  the  wood  are  well  ftopped 
by  the  prepared  white,  a  layer  of  white  ceruie 
grinded  in  oil  of  wahnits,  and  diluted  in  the  fame 
oil,  mixed  with  eflence,  may  be  applied.  This 
will  be'fufficient,  the  wood  being  previoufly 
primed ;  and  afterwards  lay  on  your  intended  co- 
lour and  vamifli. 

§y,  0/  Paintino  in  Oil  mth  the  polished 
Varnish.    . 

I.  This  is  the  beft  kind  of  oil  painting,  ow« 
ing  more  to  the  care  it  requires,  than  to  the 
proceedings,  for  they  are  nearly  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  fimple  oil  painting }  the  diflerence  con* 
fifting  only  in  the  prepar^ion  and  manner  of  fi» 
ntfliing. 

1.  To  paint  wainicottings  of  apartments  witk 
the  poliflied  vamifh,  it  is  neceflary,  in  the  firft 

J>1ace,  that  the  pannels  be  new.  Then  make  the 
nrface  of  the  ftibjeft  which  you  mean  to  paint 
very  fmooth  and  level,  which  is  done  by  a  laver^ 
which  ferves  to  receive  the  hard  tint  or  poliined 
ground  and  the  colours.  This  layer  onght  to  be 
of  white,  whatever  colour  is  to  be  afterwards  ap- 
plied. It.  confifts  of  white  cerufe,  grinded  v«y 
fine  in  linfeed  oil  mixed  with  eflfence. 

2.  Make  the  polifhed  ground  by  7  or  8  layers 
of  the  hard  tint.  In  painting  equipages,  a  dozen 
is  neceflary.  The  hard  tint  is  made,  by  grinding 
pure  white  cerufe,  which  has  not  been  much  cal- 
cined, very  finely,  in  thick  oil,  and  diluting  it  with 
efTence.  Tidce  care  thift  the  layers  ^6f  the^  hard 
tint  be  not  only  equariitf  to  the  applicationi  but 
to  the  quantify  of  the  white  cerufe  and  the  oil, 
and  to  the  degree  of  calcination.    Then, 
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cgyftda  AitegwdndrwMiimrtce^ftouef     • 
4.  Polifh  it  moderately  with  a  piece  of  iengt 
foftlaedinat>ail  fifcm^abcrrin  niihich  i8.<pat  fqpne 

fhpoogh:  a  vAnei  iieve*  -tTJiere  is  oiar  O(cca(ioa  *  to 
Ipare  waflnngt  a* this  pak-t  oftfa&apefitioirwcll 
fiot.ipoilwith  vBftter. 

5.0boofethe  tint  whbtmrfaicbyoQ  intei^  la  de- 
corate'fdur  apartmeiit  y grind  it  in  oil,  aad  dilute 
it  in  «fl«nce  ;  paiia  it>  through  a  piece  of  very  fine 
filkfTgive  twox>r  three  layers  oaveftkly  and  thinly 
fpread  over  the  fuifacey  as  on  this  part  of  the  ope- 
ration depends,  in  a  gveatineaibsey  the  beauty  of 
the  colour.  «AU  forts  of  colours  may  be  employ- 
ed tn  tfaia  maoaer  in  oil  bi  eiTence. 

6.  Give  two  or  three  layers  of  a  fpirit-of<^ine 
•vamifbyil  ttis  to^wttnTodtting;  if  to  the  body 
<of  acoach>;a  vamiOi  of  oil  is employcHi.-  .If  the 
vamifh  is  to  be^poliihtd,  it  Js  neoeflary  to^  give  7 
pr  %  layers  at  ledftyiaid^an  equally  and  witKgr«at 
precaution,,  not  to  be  thicker  in  one  place  than 
•another*  vhich  oocifioos  ifpots. 

7.  It  is  agam  ^ditihed  wilh  pumice^ftone  re- 
iduced  to  powdery)  and  water*  and  a  piece  of  ferine. 
•If  the  waiofeotting  has  beeo:patn(ted  before,  it  is 

ncaeflrary  tor  rab  ofF  the  cofaMir  to  tbe  hard  tim» 
:tirhlch  is  done  with  pumicoAftoae  and  watery  or 
^with  a  piece  of  linen  dipped  in  cffeoce. 

U.iThcre 'is 'a  white  painting  in  oil,  caltod 

."WfiiTB  ▼AaNistt  POLISH*-  whlch  correfjponds  to 

.  the  Iriiig's  white  in  water  colours^  and  is  equal  to 

the ffftAmefeond  glofs  of  marble  if  it  is  applied 

'.  to  wood.  >To  paint  in  this  maanter* 

t.  Give  a  layer  of  white  ceRite  ^frinded  in  6i\ 
'  of  cwalabts,  with^  a  little  calcined  copperas,  and 
•dilated  in  eflence*    But  if  it  is  applied  to  ftone, 
-  it  is  neceflfary  to  employ  <oil  of  walnuts  and  cal- 
cined copperas  alone. 

<  a. 'Gfiind  white  cemfe  vtry^fine  in  eflence*  and 
dihrte  it  in  fine  white  oil*  with^arniOi  copal 


.  16;  Gm  :f  or  idght  layerttor  arttte  fpintof . wine 
aamiifb,  and  Uien.pblidi*theiiu 

§  VI.  O/Paimtimg  in  Varwish. 

Topiint  in  waiih,  -is  to  employ  colours 
grinded  and  diluted  in  ▼amifli*  either  in  fpirit  of 
vmieor  oil,  on  all  ibrts  of  fiibjefts.  ^Waioicot- 
tin^9  fumitorcy  and  equipages,  aic  fiaioted  m 
Itiis  manner*  though  we  cfliall^onfine  ouvfelves  10 
the  firft. 

I.  Give  two  layers.of  white  of  Boogival*  di- 
luted in  a  ftrong  fise,  boiling  hot. 

i.^Give  a  layer  of  what  the  FieRch  «all  Je  blau 

3 .  Fill  np  the  defers  of  the  wood  with  malHch 
•in  water ;  and  when  the  layers  are  dry*  fmoock 
them  with  the  pumice-Hone. 

When  the  wood-  is  fmooth*  fuppofe  the  paiat 
a^ey  colour*  -take  one  pound  iif  white  ceniff, 
one  drachm  of  Pruffian  blue*  or  of  hlack  of  char- 
coal* or  ivory  black ;  put  the  white  into  a  piece 
of  leather,  fo  tied  that  the  cokmrs  cannot  efcape; 
ihakethem  till  they  are  faffieieritly  fniaced. 

5.'  Pot  ft  oz,  of  colours  into  a  quarteni  of  var- 
nifii)  mix  them  carefully,  give  one  layer  above 
the  white. 

6.  'This  layer  being  dry,  put  one  oanee  of  co- 
lours into  the  fame  quantity  of  Tamilh  as  above, 
and  give  a  fecofid  layer. 

7.  To  the  third  layer,  give  half  an  ounce  of  co- 
loir  to  the  fame  quantity  of  vamifh. 

8.  As  each  of  thefe  layers  dry,  be  careful  to 
rub  them  with  a  piece  Of  new  coarie  cloth ;  in 
(hch  a  manner;  hicrwever,  as  not  to  injure  the  co- 
lour. J\r.  B.  The  three  layers  may  be  given  in  oee 
day. 

9.  If  a  perfea  luftre  is  wanted*  add  a  4th  layer 
prepared  as 'the  3d. 

10.  All  other  colours,  asbhievftc.  may  be  ap- 
plied in  the  fame  manner.  This  method  is  the 
only  one  by  which  orpiment  can  be  employed  in 


3.  Give  7  or  8  layers  of  it  to  the  fubjed.    The    alt  its  beauty,  but  not  without  fome  of  fts  iocon- 
*"         ^  ^     '-^    *       ^*-  >     ..      *.     ^^iencics.    Another  method  of  performing  thU 

kind  of  work  is*  to  apply  the  colours  and  the  ▼»- 
niih,  without  previoufly  ufingthe  fkTe  and  the 
white  ground.  This  is  extremely  expeditious,  boi 
it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  it  will  want  the  poBlh  ami 
brilliancy  of  the  other. 


vamiib*  mixed  •withi  the  white *cerufe  dries  So 
promptly,  that  three  kyers  of  it  may  be  given  in 
a  day. 

4«  Mten  aad  poHlh  all  the  hiyers  as  above. 

5.  Give  a  or  3  byers  of  white  lesd  grinded  in 
oil  of  widnuts*  and  dMutcdin  pure  eflence. 
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PAINTLIC^  a  town  of  Keotuclty,  14  aOtes 
KB.  of  Stamford. 

*  PAINTUBE  «.  /  [>«a/«rdv  {French.]    The 
art  ofpalnt/og.    A  French  word»— 

To  next  realm^  ihe  ftre^cb'd  <her  f way* 
.  For  pmntwre  i^earvadjofning  iiiy.  J>ryifn. 

The  fliow'ry  arch 
With  lifted  cqlourst  g^y*  or  a%nre  gules* 
Delights  and  puzzles  tbe  beholder's  eye* 
That  views  the  wat'ry  \x%^  with   tbouiand 
ihews  . 
7,  Of)^/fimr<  vj^ry'd. .    .  Philips. 

.  PAJQ>T».}^V»«>K«tt;Cq»9t^rf'iOfembray*  a 
,,Je^ned.antAquarisn«*li|^q.a|  ^Pafis^jn  1673* .  His 
.  Abilities  obtaine4  him  .the  favour;^  i;«ewiB  XIV ; 
and  bia  c4>inet  wm  fo  celebrated  for  it9  curiofi* 


ties*  that  it  was  tifited  by  Peter  the  Great,  ard 
.Prince  Charles  of  Lorrain.  He  wrote  many  learn- 
ed tfsda  inferted  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acadetnf 
of  Sciences.  . 

PAJOU,  a  town  of  France,  m  the  department 
of  Caatalf  i\  miles  from  AtkriKac, 

*  PAIR,  »*/.  f^sirrr  Fr.>w,  Latin.]  i.  Two 
things  fuitinK  one  aadher*  as  a  pmr  of  gloves.  :• 
A  man  and  wife.—      .  ^ 

O  when  meet  now 

Such  pairs  ia  love  and  mutual  honour  join'd  I 

.      ,  3^ttcia  and  Philemon  there 
.Had  IW'd  long  marry'daod  a  happy  ^«2r. 

34  Two  of  a  fort }  a  couple ;  a  hrace.«— 
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An  Ms  Tofelf  to6k8,  Mb  pUifing  fiiei. 
All  hiifwcetTttottonst  all  bid  taking  iteiles, 
He  don  Into  one  pair  of  eyes  tontey.  S^klkg, 
^-Ttie  many  pairj'of  hefvea  branchhig  thetnfelves 
to  ali  thef  parte  of  the  body*  are  #€mderfu1.    kay\ 
(i.)  •  To  Pair.  v.  a,  [from  the  fioun.]  '  i.  To 
join  in  couples.— 

Mfnds  are  fo  hardly  matched)  that  ereD-the 
firft, 
The*  pmr^d  by  hes^n^  In  Paradife  were  curt'd/ 

Drydtn. 
%.  To  unite  as  Correfpoodent  or  oppofite. 

Turtles  and  doves  with  difTring  hues  uniter 
Atid  glofly  jet  iSpairM  with  (hining  white. 

(a.)  *  To  Pair.  v.  m*  i.  To  be  joined  in  pairs; 
to  couple;  as  male  and  female^ — 

Your  hand,  my  Perdita ;  fo  turtles^ir.  SbaJ^, 
1.  To  fuit ;  to  fit  as  a  c<»unterpart. — 

Had  our  prince  feen  the  hour,  he  had  paired 

Well  with  this  Lord.  SbaJk. 

My  heiut  i^as  made  to  fit  and  pair  with 

tfafne.  <      Rowe. 

PAIRA,  a  river  of  Perfia,  which  falls  into' a 

lake,  near  Tadivan,  tn  Tarfiftan. 

PAIRAM,  a  town  of  SiBU,  one  of  the  Philip* 
PINE  Islands,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinefe  mer- 
chants and  artifts. 

PAIRING.  «.  /.  in  zoology.  The  inftftia  of 
pairing  is  beftow^i  on  evefy  f^ecies  of  animals  to 
which  it  is  neceflTary  for  rearing  their  young ;  arid 


'  fogeiher  wwri-  H^iMt  4mpMtti8«'    Sottie  T/lxf<e^^ 

l^rovokcd  at  ^be  desntion  of  their  matesf  breafe 
tbe'c^gsif  (heyftumble  on  them.  Eider  duck» 
pair  like  other  btrdft  t%at  ptace  thetr  nefts  on 'the 
ground ;  and  the  feniale  finiihes  Her  oeft  With 
down,  ptocked  fi^m  her  own  bfeaft.  If  the  neUT 
'be-deftroyedfor^he  ddwn,  which  is  remarkably 
warm-  and  elafficy  (he  makes  another  neft  as  be- 
fore. If  (he  is  robbed  a  fecond  time, '  (he  makes' 
a*  third  neft;  bUt  the  male- fumilhes  the  down.r 
The  black  gamefnever  pair  i  in  (t>rittgi  the  cock^ 
od  an  eminence,  crows  and  claps  his  wings ^  and 
all  the  females  within  hearing,  inftantly  refort  ta 
him.  Pairing  bird^  excepting  thofe  0^  prey,  flock 
together  in  February  tachool'e  their  mates.  They 
foon  difperfe)  aiid  are  not  feen  afterward  but  in 
pairs.  Pairing  is,  unknown  to  quadrupeds  that 
feed  on  grafe^  To  fuch  it  would  be  ufcflefs ;  fts 
the  female  gives  fiick  to  her  young  while  (he  her- 
felf  is  feeding.  If  M.  Bu(Fon  deferves  credit,'  tfte 
roe^deer  are  an  exception.  They  pair,  though 
they  feed  on  grafs,  and  have  but  one  litter  in;a 
year.  Beafts  of  prey,  fuch  as  lions,  tygers,  wolvei* 
pair  not.  The  female  is 'left  to  (hift^or  herfblf 
and  for  her  young;  ^hichis  a  laborious  ta(k,  atfd 
often  fo  unfuccefsfulasto  ihorten  the  life  of  martyr 
of  them.  Pairing  is  eRential  to  birds  of  preV* 
bedanfe  incubation  leaves  the  female  no  fufn- 
cient  time  to  hunt  for  food.  Pamng  is  tK>t  ne- 
•celTary  to  beafh  ofprey/tfecaufe  their  young  caa 
bear  a  long  fa(b.    Add  another  reafon,  that  they 


on  no  other  ipecfes.    AH' wild  birds  pair;  but    would  multiply  fo  faft  by  pairing,  as  to  prove 

__!.L ^.__t.t     J— _._^_   L_. /. -,_  x_    troublefome  neigbljours  to  the  human  raee;  'A- 

mong  animals  that  pair  tiotf,  males  fight  defpe* 
rately  about  a  female.  Nor  is  it  unufual  for  7  or 
S  lions  to  wage  bloody  war  for  a  fingle  female. 
The  fame  reafon  th&t  makear  bah-inc  neceffary  for 
gregarious  birds,  oHiins  Wftu'teiipeft  to  gregari- 
ous quadrupeds;  fhbfe  fcfpecially  who  ftere'iip 
food  for  winter,  aiid  iforitig  that  feafSn  live  fh 
comnAon.  Difcord  simong  fuch  would  be  attend- 
ed  ivith  worfe  con feqUen<i6s  than  even  amoffg 


with  a  remarkable  diflferehce  between  fuch  as 
place  their  nefts  on  trees  and  fuch  as  place  them 
'on  the  ground.  The  young  of  the  former  being 
hatched  blind,  and  without  feathers,  requite  the 
nurfing  care  of  both  pdfents  till  they  be  able  tfo 
fly.  The  male  feeds  bis  mate  on  the  neft,  and 
cheers  her  with  a  fong.  As  (bon  as  the  young 
are  hatched,  finging  yields  to  a  more  neceiTafy 
occupation,  tliat  of  providing  food  for  a  nume- 
rous iffue;   a  talk  that  employs  both  parents. 


Eagles,  and  other  birds  of  prey,  build  on  trees,  or  '  lions  ^nd  bolls,  who  arenotcohfined  to'one  platie. 
on  other  inacceflible  fpots.  They  not  only  paii-.  The  beaver?,  with  refpeft  to  pairing,  refcmWe 
but  continue  in' pairs  all  the  year  roimd ;  and  the    birds  that  place  their  nefts  on  the  ground.    As 


fame  pair  procreates  year  a^er  year.  This  at  leaft 
is  the  cafe  of  the  eagles :  the  male  and  femaTe 
hunt  together,  unlefs  during  incubation,  at  which 
time  the  female  is  fed  by  the  male*  A  greater 
number  than  a  fingle  pair,  are  never  feen  in  com- 
pany. Gregarious  birds  pair,  probably  to  pre- 
vent difcord  In  a  fociety  confined  to  a  narrow  (pace. 
This  is  the  cafe  particularly  of  pigeons  and  rooks. 
The  male  and  female  fit  on  the  eggs  alternately, 
and  divide  the  care  6f  feeding  their  young.  Part- 
ridges, plovers,  pheafant5T,  fea-fowls,  groufe,  and 
other^inds  tha^  place  their  nefts  on  the  ground, 
have  the  inftinft  of  pairing  ;  but  differ  from  fuch 
as  build  on  trees  in  the  following  particular,  that 
after  the  female  is  impregnated,  (he  completes 
her  ta(k  without  needing  any  help  from  the  male. 
Retiring  from  him,  (he  choo(^s  a  fafe  fpot  fOr  her 
neft,  where  (he  can  find  plenty  of  worms  and'grass 
feed  at  hand ;  and  her  young,  when  batched,  take 
foot,  and  feck  food  for  themfelves.  The  only  re- 
maining duty  incumbent  on  the  dam  is,  to  lead 
them  to  proper  places  for  food,  and  to  call  them 
Vol.  XYI.  Part  n. 


fooh  as  the  young  are  produced,  the  males  aban- 
don their  ftock  of  food  to  their  maVes,  and  hye 
at  large ;  but  return  frequently  to  vifit  ihpm  while 
they  dre'fuckling  their,  yo^ng.  •  Hedgehogs  pair, 
as  well  as  feveral  of  the  monkey  kind.  We  are 
not  well  acquainted  ,with  the  natural  hiftbry  of 
thefe  3jni!pals;  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
young  require  the  nnrllp^carc  of  both  parents. 
Seals  have  a  fingular  oec'on6%.  Polygamy  feems 
to  be  a  law  of  nature  among  them,  as  a  male  af- 
fociates  with  feveral  females.  The  lea  turtles 
have  no  occafion  to  pair,  as  the  female  performs 
herta(kat  once,  by  hying  her  eggs  in  the  fand.  The 
young  are  hatched  by  the  fiih,  and  immediately 
crawl  to  the  lea. 

PAIRLER,  a  town  ot  France,  in  <He  depart- 
ment of  the  Vendee,  10  miles  S.  of  Beauvoir. 

PAIS,  or  Pays,  (Fr.]  »./.  A  country,  land,  or 
region  ;  a  word  not  vet  adopted  into  tne  Englifh 
language,  except  in  fpeaking  of  the  Paij  de  FauJ* 
See  Vaud.  Wor  does  our  language  ft'a.rd  in  need 
of  it.  All  ^pellative  nouns  ought  to  be  tranf- 
O  o  o  o  lated ; 
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hted  rotherwi^  thofe  iinacqijuiinltd  with  the  lan- 
guage fnuft  miftake  them  iox.prcper  names.  Our 
language  is  daily  burthened  wkb  barbartfms  of 
this  kind*  imported  by  pedants  from  France  and 
the  Baft  Indies. 

PAISAGE,  «./    A  landicape.  Phil.  AJb. 

PAISHAW,  a  title  of  honour,  and  command, 
in  the  £•  Indies ;  fomewhat  fimilar  to  that  of  Pa- 
cha or  Bashaw  in  Turkey, 

PAISHAWUR,  a  city  of  Ada,  in  Cabul,  on  the 
Kameh  ;^S5  miles  S£.  6f  Cabul,  and  170  N.  of 
Mouitan.    Lou.  70.  36.  £.  Lat.  33.  t8.  N. 

PAISHWAH.    See  Paishaw. 

(i.)  PAISLEYf  a  town  of  Scotland  in  Renfrew- 
lliire,  about  t\  miles  W.of  Glafgow^  on  the  river 
White  Cart,  over  which  there  are  two  ftone  bridges 
of  two  arches  each,  and  one  of  3.  The  town  is 
very  ancient ;  but  was  of  much  lefs  confequence 
formerly  than  at  prefent.  The  name  PaiJUf  isfup* 
pofcd  to  be  derived  from  the  Gaelic  Pah-Uckt^  i,  e. 
the- brow  or  face  of  a  rock^  which  was  the  fituation 
of  its  old  church  in  ji6o.  It  was  ertdted  into  a 
,  bvirgh  of  barony  by  James  IV.  in  1488,  when  its 
importance  feems  to  have  been  derived  from  its 
rich  mooaftery.  Even  in  the  beginning  of  the  i8th 
century,  it  was  but  an  inconfiderable  place ;  con* 
fiAlng  only  of  one  ftreet,  about  half  a  mile  in 
kngtb)  with  /everal  lanes;  whereas  now,,  with 
.  its  JIuburbs,  it  occupies  fuch  an  extent  of  ground, 
that  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  largeft  and  moft 
populous  towns  in  Scotland.  Its  buildings  are 
elegant  4  its  ftreets  are  well  paved ;  and  where  the 
river  .intervenes,  coni\e£ted  with  one  another  by 
thre«  bridges.  It  is  governed  by  j  bailies,  of 
which  the  eldeft  is  commonly  in  the  commiifion 
of  the  peace,  a  treafurer^  a  town-clerk,  and  17 
counfellors,  who  are  annually  eleded  about  Mi- 
.  cbaelma^.  It  enjoys  the  powers  of  government 
an4  police,  without  the  ufual  burdens  of  royal 
boroughs.  The  freedom  of  the  town  is  conferred 
on  very  moderate  terms.    The  revenues  are  not 
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er  with  eaie.  It  is  omamented-with  a  lofty  fpire 
viiible  at  a  great  difiaoce.  This  is  calk  d  the  High 
Cimrcht  and  is  a  very  fine  buildinc  ;  it  rs  an  oblorg 
fquare  of  81  feet  by  6%,  built  of  free-ftooe,  with 
ruflic  corners  and  an  elegant  ftone  cornice.  The 
roofjs  a  pavilion  covered  with  flate,  having  a  plat- 
form  covered  with  lead.  In  1781,  the  MiJMe 
Clmr^h  was  built,  and  very  elegantly  finiflied  :  and 
in  1781  the  town  was  divided  into  3  pariflics, 
named  from  their  churches.  There  are  two  large 
diflenting  congregations ;  thofe  of  the  Antiburpher 
perfuafion  and  the  Relief.  There  is  a!fo  a  fxnall 
congregation  of  Cameronians.  The  town-houfe 
is  a  very  handfomr  building  of  cut  ftone,  with  a 
tall  fpire  and  a  clock.  The  flefli-market  ba&  a 
genteel  front  of  cut  ftone,  and  is  one  of  the  naoft 
commodious  in  Britain.  The  poor's  boufeisa 
large  building,  very  well  laid  out,  and  ftands  op- 
pofite  to  the  quay,  in  a  fine  free  air.  It  is  fup- 
ported  by  a  fmall  Ux.  The  number  of  inhabit- 
ants in  the  town  of  Paidey  amounted  ia  1695  to 
aaoo;  in  1755  they  were  4190;  in  17819  xi,ioo; 
and  in  1791  they  were  I3t8oo.  At  that  period 
the  toUl  population  of  Paifley,  in  town  and  coun- 
try including  the  Abbey  PariOi,  was  af»59? ;  and 
the  total  increafe  179793*  fioce  1755'  Pj^flty  is 
aow  the  firft  manufaduring  town  in  Scotland,  and 
is  greatly  celebrated  on  account  of  foroe  of  its 
branches.  The  manufaaory  of  Glk  gauze,  in  :  his 
refped,  firft  claims  our  notice.  This  branch  is 
brought  to  the  utmoft  perfedion,  and  is  wrought 
to  an  amazing  variety  of  patterns.  It  has  been 
computed,  that  there  have  been  no  lelis  than  5000 
weavers  employed  in  Pailley  and  in  the  country 
adjacent  \  and  the  number  of  winders,  warpers» 
clippers,  and  others  neceflary  iii  other  parts  of 
the  filk-manufadure,  has  been  likewife  computed 
to  be  no  lefs  than  5000.  Each  loom  will  produce 
at  an  average,  70I.  yearly  ;  the  whole  will  then  be 
350,ooqI.  In  1 784  the  manufadures  of  Paifley,  in 
filk  gauze,  lawn  and  linen  gauze,  and  white  few- 


great,  but  they  are  well  managed.    The  old  part    ing  thread  amounted  to  579,1851.  x6s.  6d  r  and  no 
of  the  town  runs  from  £.  to  W.  upon  the  S.  Hope    fewer  than  261484  perfons  were  employed  in  car 


of  a  ridge  of  hillii,  from  which  there  is  a  fine  prof- 
.  ped  of  Glaigow  and  the  adjacent  country ;  bat  on 
the  S.  the  view  terminates  in  a  ridge  of  green  hills, 
about  two  miles  diftant.  It  is  fully  a  mile  long, 
and  nearly  as  broad.  On  the  £.  fide  of  the  Cart, 
ftands  the  new  town,  which  was  fome  years  ago 
'feiied  off  by  the  £arl  of  Abercorn,  and  now  con- 
-fifts  of  a  number  of  hand  fome  buildings.  The 
ftreets  are  laid  off  in  a  regular  manner,  but  not  in 
right  angles.  Many^of  them  bear  evidence  of  the 
induflry  of  the  peppj^  from  their  names,  as  Siik' 
Street,  Cotton  Street^  Lav/n-Strectt  &c.  Here  the 
carl  of  Abercpni  has  built  one  of  the  largeft,  moft 
commodious,  and  moft  elegant  inns  in  Scotland, 
and  feveral  market-places.  The  town  of  Paifley 
continued  a  part  pf  the  Abbey  parifh  till  1738 ; 
when  the  magiftrates  and  council  having  pur- 
chafed  the  patronage  from  the  then  earl  of  Dun. 
donald,  a  ,ne^  church  was  built,  ^nd  the  town 
was  ere<5led  into  a  feparate  parifii.  This  is  called 
the  Laigh  Churchy  is  built  in  the  forni  of  a  Greek 
crofs,  very  well  laid  out,  and  contains  a  great  num- 
ber of  people.  In  1756  another  church  was  built, 
upon  a  very  extended  plan,  in  which,  the  moft 
4iftant  o^he  congregation  can  hear  a  good  fpeak- 
•      5 


rying  them  on.  It  is  difficult  to  give  an  exa6t  ac- 
count of  the  ftate  of  its  manufaaures  at  preient. 
Befides  thefe  principal  manufa^ureSy  there  are  4 
con fiderabW tan- works,  a  foap  and  candle  works, 
a  manufadure  of  ribbons,  and  another  of  inkle  or 
tape.  In  1789  the  annual  value  of  all  the  manu- 
fadlures  in  Paifley  of  every  fort  amounted  to 
660,3851.  168.,.  In  the  various  weaving  branches 
there  were  employed  at  Whitfunday  i79i>  in  the 
fubtubs  of  Paifley,  iJo8  looms,  which,  added  to 
a494  employed  in  the  town,  gives  360a  in  all.  Be- 
fides about  150  in  the  country  part  of  the  parifli, 
there  are  great  numbers  employed  by  them  io  the 
villages  of  NIelftoun,  Bjrhead,  Beith,  Dairy,  KU- 
winning,  &c.  &c.  In  1744*  when  all  the  bufinefs 
was  confined  to  the  town  and  fuburbs,. there  were 
867  looms  at  work.  The  thrcad«making  in  Ab- 
bey parifh  employs  9  mills,  which,  added  to  12S 
employed  in  Paifley,  make  137  in  all.  The  rum- 
ber  in  1 744  was  93.  But  we  are  credibly  informed 
that  the  cotton  trade  alone  has  been  fince  carried 
on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  that  above  men- 
tioned. The  Cart  runs  from  S.  to  N.  and  falls 
into  the  Clyde,  after  it  has  joined  the  conflux  oT 
the  Oryfe  and  Black  Cart  at  lach-innan  bridge,  3 

mUe& 
igitlzed  by  "^^JKJKJWls^ 
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At  fpring  ttdeey^eifels  of    doors,  than  *which  fcarce  any  thing  li|tbter  or  rill)- 
cr  can  be  imagined.    Clofe  by  the  Abbey  church 


ailes  below  tbc  town 

o  tons  burdeo  come  up  to  the  quay.  The  com- 
Qunication  by  water  i^of  great  importance  to  tbe 
ahabitants ;  for  in  this  way  they  are  frequently 
erred  with  JHh  of  dtflei^^nt  kinds,  and  fend  their 
;oods  and  manufadures  to  Port-G^afgow,  Gree- 
iock«  and  Glafgow  ;  and  by  the  great  canal  they 
lave  alfo  a  communication  with  the  Frith  of 
'ortb.  Paifley  has  faira  in  Auguft  and  Novem- 
ler,  and  lies  sa  miles  N.  of  Ayr.  Lon.  4. 20.  W. 
^t.  55.5a.  N. 

(».)  Paisley^  Abbbv  parish  of,  an  extenfivc 
►arilh  of  Scotland,  in  Renfrewihire,  formerly  com- 
prehending the  town  and  faburbs  of  Painey,(N®  r.) 
tut  disjoined  from  it  in  173$,  and  now  containing 
he  whole  country  part  of  the  ancient  original  pa- 
ifli.  It  is  about  9  miles  long  from  £•  to  W.  and 
rom  half  a  mile  to  3  broad.  The  furface  is  gent- 
Y  waving,  often  fwelling  near  the  town,  into  beau- 
iful  eminences,  the  greateft  elevation  of  which  is 
bout  680  feet  above  flood-mark  atTaifley.  The 
iirface  ia  partly  mofs  and  heath,  but  the  greater 
«rt  is  excellent  paftore,  and  a  confiderablc  part 
s  arable.  The  foil  is  in  general  thin,  with  a  not- 
om  of  gravel,  or  till,  very  retentive  of  moif- 
ure.  Along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the 
(at  grounds,  it  i«  fertile,  but  thinner  and  more 
krong  tow'aixls  the  S.  The  air  is  moift,  in  confe- 
[uence  of  the  prevailing  SW.  winds,  and  its  effe<fts 
ippear  in  rheupiatifms,  quinfeys,  pneumonic  ail. 
nents,  &c.  But  upon  the  whole  neither  the  town 
ror  country  adjacent  can  be  called  unhealthy.  In 
:j6s  dyfentery  raged  with  great  violence  but  has 
ince  been  fcarccly  complained  of.  Nervous  fevers 
;re  neither  very  general  nor  uncommonly  fatal. 
ntermittents,  which,  from  the  damp  air,  might 
)c  expe^ed  to  be  common,  are  not  fo  much  as 
mown.  The  water  is  but  indifferent :  about  140 
teres  arc  under  natural  wood,  oak,  afh, birch, plane, 
Ice.  There  are  5  coal  mines.  Free-ftone,  granite 
md  lime-ftcne  abound ;  and  fofliie  marine  (hells  are 
bund  in  the  lime  quarries,  as  well  as  corals  and 
hells  in  the  coal  mmes.  Among  thefe  are  ortho- 
eratttej,  turlnnatcd  eochlea^  feveral  fpeeies  of  bi- 
alves,  and  cryflals  of  calcareous  fpar;  with  van- 


is  the  earl  of  Abercom's  burial-place.  It  is  a  vault- 
ed Gothic  chapel,  without  pulpit  or  pew,  but 
has  the  fineft  echo  perhaps  in  the  world.  In  this 
chapel  is  the  monument  of  Marjory  Bruce,  daugh- 
ter of  Robert  Bruce,  wife  of  Walter,  great  ftew- 
ard  of  Scotland,  and  mother  of  Robert  II.;  and  in 
it  were  interred^  Elizabeth  Muir  and  Euphemta 
Rofs,  conforts  to  Robert  II.  The  abbey  of  Paii; 
ley  was  founded  as  a  priory  for  monks  of  the  or- 
der of  Clugrii,  about  1160,  oy  Walter,  great  ftew- 
ard  of  Scotland.  It  was  afterwards  raifed  to  an 
abbacy ;  and  its  lands  were  by  Robert  li.  eredted 
into  a  regality,  under  an  abbot.  After  the  refor- 
mation, the  abbacy  was  fecularized  br  the  Pope 
in  favour  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton,  ton  of  the 
Dnke  of  Chatelherault :  and,  in  1588,  it  was  ered- 
ed  into  &  temporal  lordfhip,  and  Lord  Claud  waa 
created  Lord  PaiQey.  Its  revenues  were  very  con- 
fiderable;  con  lift  tng  of  the  tythes  of  18  pariflies, 
with  the  property  of  feveral  lordihips.  But  in 
1653,  Lord  Claud's  grandfon,  James  earl  of  Aber- 
com,  fold  the  lordfhip  to  the  Earl  of  Angus,  who 
in  1654  fold  it  to  AVilliam  Lord  Cochran.  Great 
part  of  it  was  fince  fold  off  by  the  family  of  Dun* 
donald;  and  what  1-emained  was  in  1764  repur- 
chafed  by  the  late  Earl  of  Abercorn.  The  fabric 
of  the  abbey  owed  much  of  its  magnificence  to 
Abbot  George  Scbaw,  who  about  14849  enlarged 
and  beautified  the  building,  gardens,  &c.  The 
abbey  was  fuccef&vely  the  feat  of  the  Earls  of 
Abercorn  and  Dundonald ;  but  the  late  Earl  of 
Dondonald  demoliflied  the  ancient  gateway ;  andy 
by  feuing  off  the  immediately  adjoining  groiinda 
for  building,  entirely  changed  the  appearance  of 
the  place ;  10  that  it  ia  now  in  a  ruinous  ftate.  The 
fpinning  of  cotton  was  introduced  into  the  Abbey 
parifh  in  1783.  The  principal  feat  of  that  manu- 
factory is  at  Johnftoun,  a  neat  and  regularly  built 
village  about  3  miles  W.  from  Paifley,  upon  the 
eftate  of  Mr  Houfton  of  Johnftoun.  The  feuipg, 
of  that  village  was  begun  in  178a ;  and  it  contain- 
ed, at  Whitfunday  179a,  393  families,  or  1434 
fouls*    There  are  five  companies  efta^lifhed  in  it 


>us  figured  ftones,  and  vegetable  petrefadions.   'for  cotton  fpianing.    Twoof  thefe  carry  on  their 
Flufbandry  IB  much  improved,  and  the  ufual  crops    principal  operations  by  water-machinery.    In  the 


>rodiiced.  Servitudes  are  almoft  abolifhed.  The 
copulation,  in  1 791,  was  10,79a ;  increafe,  ^fince 
^ISSi  "O  lefs  than  8,a83.  Ihe  aticient  abbey 
rhurcb,  which  gives  name  to  the  parifli,  fVands  a 
(hort  way  S.  of  the  inn  of  Paifley,  and  was  the 
}nly  one  which  Paifley  formerly  required.  This 
:hurch  was  anciently  a  moft  noble  building,  and 
lonfifted  of  feveral  diftin<ft  and  feparate  places  of 
^orfliip^  the  relics  of  this  magnificent  Gothic 
Itru^ure  are  worthy  the  notice  of  the  antiquarian. 
VIr  Pennant  fays,  the  great  N.  window  is  a  noble 
•win,  the  arch  very  lofty,  the  middle  pillar  won- 
ierfully  light,  and  l!ill  entire;  only  the  chancel 
30W  remains,  which  is  divided  into  a  middle  and 
:wo  fide-ifles,  all  very  lofty  pillars,  with  Gothic 
irches ;  above  thefe  is  another  range  of  pillars 
much  larger,  being  the  fegment  of  a  circle,  and 
above  a  row  of  arched  niches  from  end  to  end, 
over  which  the  roof  ends  in  a  (harp  point.  The 
out  fide  of  the  building  is  decorated  with  a  profu- 
ficui  of  omameot^elpecially  tbe|preat  W.  and  K. 


two  mills  employed  in  them,  there  were,  in  17939 
^^iS7^  fpiodles.  The  number  of  perfons,  young 
and  old,  then  employed  in  both  mille  were  660, 
but  the  trade  islmce  greatly  increafed.  There  ta 
alfo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paifley  acalico  print- 
ing work  and  a  copperas  work.  The  bleaching 
bufmefs  in  the  Abbey  pariih  is  carried  on  to  a  ve- 
ry confiderable  extent.  There  are  10  fiekls  for 
whitening  muflins  and  lawns,  and  about  as  many 
for  thread,  almoft  wholly  employed  by  tbc  manu* 
faaurers  in  Paifley.  About  300  perfons  are  at 
work  in  this  branch  of  bufinefs,  of  whom  about 
fl4o  are  women,  who  are  hired  for  tbeieafon.  A 
foap  and  candle  manufadture  pays  about  aoooL 
of  duty  fer  annum  to  government,  and  has  in  fome 
years  paid  upwards  of  3000].  A  black  and  hard 
foap  mamifadture,  45ool.^r  ammtm.  The  ftarch 
manufacture  is  but  lately  eftabliihed*  The  diftiU 
lery  bufinefa  is  carried  on  to  a  great  exte  t,  and 
the  fpirit  manuEaaurod  4n  great  perfedlion.  A 
coofiderable  quantity  of  it  is  exported. 

O0  0^,?fcedby^iJ«^\tWf* 
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(3.^  PA1U.EY,  Black  Book  ojp»in  literary  W-^ 
4ory9  an  ancient  chronicle,  often  quoted  ip  «Scottifh 
fiiftory,  containing  a  record  of  public  affair  ft  and 
remarkable  events,  kept  by  the  monks,  who  refi* 
xied  in  the  monai^ry.  It  agreed  in  every  material 
fad,  with  the  Scoti-chronican  of  For  dun. 

PAJTA,  a  fea-poTt  of  Peru,  in  the  audience  of 
Quito,  cofvfifting  of  abiuxt  aoo  houfei,  one  fiory 
%\^  The  walls  are  made. of  fpiit  cane  and  mud, 
and  the  roofs  only  a  covering  of  leaves.  Its  only 
Aiefeoce  is  a  fort  without  either  ditch  or  out-^work ; 
furrounded  by  a  brick,  wall  of,  Vt^k  or  no  ftrength, 
.on  which  arf  mojunted  S  pieces  of  cannon.  It  has 
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on  A^nt  Palatine,  where  Rome  was  afterward 
built. 

PALjC,  an  ancient  town  of  Corfica*  now  called 
St  Bonifacio.    See  Bonifacio^  N^  a. 

PAL^A,  two  anciept  towm,  in  Cyprus  and 
Cepbalenia. 

PAL£APOLIS,  aq  iflaad  pn  the  coaft  of  Spain. 
Strabo, 

Ci.)  PALEMON*    See.MsLiCERTa. 

{u)  Palamon,  Q,  Rhf ipgi|as,  a  fsinQoiu  giam* 
marian  bf  Rome,  in  the  reigo  of  Tiberius  He 
waA  born  of  a  fl^vf  at  Vienaa,  and  w.'^  6rft  bred 
up  a  weaver :  but  attending  hif  maker's  ton  to 


fre^uentty  been  plundered  by  the  buccaneers.^  ichool,  he  acquired  fo  much  learnings  that  be  ob- 


Com.  Anfon  got  pofleflion  of. its  fort  in  1741,  and 
burnt  the  tJbwn,  becaufe  the  governor  refufed  to 
raRfon  it. '  Lon.  Si.  IJ9.  W.    Lat.  6.  %%>  S. 

PAIX»  ^  town  off  Hifpaniola,  on  the  N<  coaft,. 
Jt  waft  built  by  the  French,  and  has  a  pretty  good 
harbour.    Lon.  71. 55.  W.    Lat..i9«  58.  N. 

PAKA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Konigingratz, 
7  miles  EN?,  of  Gitfchin. 

PAKIFl,  or  Pecher,  a  fea-port  (own  of  Ara,. 
bia»  in  Oman.  The  people  carry  on  a  confider- 
ablje  trade  with  India,,  in  cattle,  grain,  dates,  rai- 
fins,  and  other  fruits.  It  is  %$  miles  £.  of  Dofar, 
and  i{%  SW.  of  Haflek, 

PAK^JPZKI,  a  town  of  Croatia,  on  the  Kul- 
pa,  10  miles  £..  of  Cairlladt. 

PALAff  n-f'  a  weight  iifed  in  the  £•  Indies, 
x:ontaining  4  carfhas^  Each  cariha  is  80  Racti- 
cxs^  or  jfeeda  of  the  Giviga  Crrepen  which  arc  if^ 
^raini  ea.ch. 

(|.)  *  PAt ACE.  n,  f.  [palab,  Vu pafathmXit'] 
A  royal  buufe;  an  houfe  eminently  fplepdid. — 
We,  with  our  colours  fpread, 

March'xl  thro*  the  city  to  the palacf  gates.  Shai. 
Pakrcfj  aiod  pyramids  do  flope 

Tbeir  heads  to  their  foundations.         Macbeth. 
Thefalflce  yard  is  hll'd  with  floating  tides. 

Dri/iUn* 
The  fun's  bright ^j/<7rr  on  (ifgh  columns  rais'd. 

With  burning  gold  and  flamiqg  jewels  blaz'd. 

Mdifon. 
The  old  man  early  rofe,  walk'd  forth,  and  fate 

Oo  polifli'd  ftone  before  his  palace  gate.    Pope, 

{2  )  Palace,  Palatium,  is  a  name  geujerally 
given  to  the  dwelling-houfes  of  kings,  princes, 
;ind  other  great  perlbnages;  and  tailing  different 
ep}ihet8,  according  to  the  qualiJications  of  the 
jnb^bitapts,  as  imperial  r^yal,  pontificals  cardinaU 
4^cal%  rpifcopalt  &c.  Amongft  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  we  have  an  account  in  the 
Uni%fer/al  Jiijl9rsft  of  a  moft  magnificent  pahce  in 
Upper  Egypt,  near  Afwan,  the  ancient  Syene ; 
ihejruins  whpreof  are  as  large  as  a  little  city. 

(j.)  Palace  Cqurt.   Sec  Marshalsea,  §  a. 

(i.)  PAWCJOS,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalu- 
Ti^  la  mile^.S.  of  Seville.  I^on.  5.  34.  W.  Lat. 
^7.  ao,N, 

(a.)  Pa.lacios,  a  toyvn  of  Spain,  in  Leon. 

•  PALAOIOUS.<a<(^.  [trom paLcc,]  Rc^yal,;  no- 
ble I  magBifia;nt.--Lijnd(»n  encreales  daily,  turn- 
ing ot  gx^lfalacieu^  houles  into  fmall  tencmcpta, 

PAI.ACJIJM,  in  ancient  geography;  i.  A  town 
cf  tbc/;;ira^*n  CherfoneOis;  ».  A  village  of  iialy 


tained  his  freedom  and  becanne  a  teacher  at  Re  me. 
Hel  had  an  excellent  mei^ory,ai:v^  ready  elocutici^, 
and  could  make  vcrfes  extern pofe.  But  bis  a^rc- 
gaoce  and  his  debaucheries  were  U^  great,  that  his 
large  income  was  not  (ufEcient^  to  fupport  them. 
,Wc  bave  only  fome  fragments  of  bis  wurks. 

PALJEOLOGUS>  Michael,. a  very  able  maa, 
who  was  governor  of  Afia  under  the  einpcnr 
Theodorus  Lafciris;  and  who,  by  various  Ur2!a- 
gem«  and  cruelties,  procured  tlie  empire  for  hm- 
felf  and  his .  pollerity.  See  Constamtikople, 
§  1. 

PAUGPAPHOS,  a  town  of  Cyprus,  where 
ftood  a  temple  of  Venus;  and  an  adjoining  town 
called  Nea  Papbos;  where  St  Paul  ftruck  Ely  mas 
blind,  and  converted  the  proconAii  Sergius  Pau- 
lus.     St  Luke,  Strabof  Firgil,  Plinjf. 

PAI.JEPHARSALUS,  the  andcat  town  of 
Pharsalus*  in  Theflaly.    Ofur, 

(i.)  PAUEPHATUS,  an  ancient  Greek  philo- 
fopher,  who  flourilhed  Utween  the  times  of  A- 
ridotle  and  Auguftus,  but  whofe  precife  age  i^ 
uncertain.  He  wrote  5  booki»  Du  increJibUibtUt  or 
which  the  iirft  only  is'extant.  In  it  be  attempts 
to  explain  the  fables  of  mythology  by  biftoiical 
faSs.  The  beft  edition  is  that  of  J.  Fred. Fifchcr ; 
Svo.  Leipf.  1773. 

(a,  3.)  Palaephatus,  a  hiftorian  of  Egypt: 
and  a  poet  of  Athens,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
Creation. 

PAL-^POLIS,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  ir. 
Campania,  built  by  a  Grecian  colony,  on  the  Ipci 
where  Naples  was  afterwards  ereded. 

PAL-ffiSTE,  a  town  of  Epiruf*,  near  Oricus, 
where  Cxfar  firft  landed  with  his  fleet.  Xjtf«n,  v. 
460. 

PALJESTINA.    See  Palestine. 

PALESTRA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  public 
buihling  where  the  youth  exercifed  themfelvcs  in 
wreftling,  running,  playing  at  quoits,  &c.  To 
prevent  the  combatants  from  hurting  themfelvcs 
by  falling,  the  bottom  of  the  palacftra  was  cover- 
ed with  duft  or  gravel.  Some  fuppoie  the  palzf- 
tra  to  hPve  been  only  a  part  of  the  gymnasium. 
Others  imagine  that  it  was  of  two  kinds;  the  ore 
for  the  cxercife  of  the  body,  the  other  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  mind :  but  the  derivation  of  the 
word  fcems  to  confine  it  to  bodily  cxercife.  See 
Panckatium  and  Pentathlpm. 

PALJESTRICE,,in  thcandeot  Gymnasicm, 
comprifed  all  excrc'ifes  under  the  dcnominitu  a 
PALASTRiE;  as  wreltling,  boxing*  pancrati?, 
hoplomaphia,  running,  leaping,  tbrowang  the  d'i* 
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cus,  the  exefclfr of  the  jaxjelin*  ai)^  ,tbat  of  th^  gold  (  the  .plmna^  on  the  head,  neek^  and  upper 
hoopt  de^oo^ini^t^  t>X  ^^^  Oreeka  rf4;^#',t  w^ich  part  of  the  body  is  black,  m^rgioed  with  grey  on 
coofiiled  in  roUii>g  fin  iron  hoop  6v<e  or  Ox, feet  in  theiirft^  and  downy  4  fame  of  the  feether^  round 
diameter^  bcftt  witii  ironnngff  tbe.ndi^f  of  which  the.  neck  arelikewife  edged  with  the  fame;  the 
appriting.the  pgA^  to  '(civ^  way,,afrQrd€4theqD-«.und^p9^f  of  the  w4ng^are  p^le  lufous,  apjiear- 
aifu  an  atnuftrinent..  Both  ilrengt^  aqd>  ikijl  ^^f?:  Jng  on  the  (hpujdeca  aiidf  edges  of  them  when  do- 
requifue  in  dire<^ing  ihk  hoop*  which  w2|«,drit^i^^.fed^  at  th^  bend  of  the  wing  are  two iirong,  fharp» 
with  an  iron  rod.  To  tbefe  mud  aKo  beadited  j. horny v yellow  fp^ira^  one  above  aqovhcY^  the  up* 
the  exercifea  bejopging  to  thq  oo^di^ui^l^yn^^iai^    permoi^fan.  inch  and  a  half  in  lejigth ;  the  belly, 

thighs  a^d  vent,  jare  white;  the taiHs  8^  inches 
long  I  %h9  leg&yfire-ftout  and  du&,y ;  the  fore  claws 
are  modferately^  benti  the  .bind  one  is  nearly 
ftraight»  not  unlike  thaft  pf  a  larkt  and  is  about  an 
inch  long.  The  female  is  very  like  the  male.  See 
PltUc  ^63.  They  are  always,  me^  with  in  pairs ; 
and  if  one  diea,  the  other-  m'ourna  to  death  for  the 
lofs.  They  frequent  placet  near;  th^  water;  noake 
a  largQ.neft  of  mudy  iathe  Ibapf;o{,aiv.oTen,  up- 
on t^  ground }  and  lay  ^o  eggSi  the  fize  of  tho£e 
of  a  gQofe»  fiajon  iaya  they  ma^e^nefts  in  thick*, 
ets,  and  amoiiig  ^ruilies.  Fermun  (ays  they  build 
in  high  trees*  The.  young  are  brought  up  in  the 
neft  till  able  to  ibift  for  themfelves.  They  have 
but  one  neft  in  the  year,  which  is  in  Jan.  or  Feb. 
except  the  6rft  eggjB  are  taken  away,  when  they 
make  a  ad  in  April  or  May.  The  young  birds  are  * 
frequently  eaten  by  the  natives*  though  the  co- 
lour of  the  flelb  it  very  dark;  that  of  the  old  ones 
is  tough  ai)d  ill-taAed.  This  fpecies  is  faid  to 
feed  on  crabs  and  birds,  as^  pigeons  and  poultryt 
and  even  to  attack  (beep  and  goats;  bUt  others 


as,  I.  Walking..  »•  Vocilera^Qn»  pr'flifHit* 
ing.  3.  Holding  o»e's  breath..  Uoff^^an  enni^e^ 
rates  ro.fewfi^  ti^ii  ss  (ovtiof  ezeicifes  that  were 
pra^ifed  in  the  j;yrnna/}?.. 

PALJESTROPHYLAX,  the  diredor  of  the^ 
PALjESTftA,  and  the  esexcifeH  performed  there^ 

PALJETYKUS, .  the  .ancient  cily  of  Tyr^  <m 
the  continent.    See  Tyre. 

PALAFORG£L,  a  town, of  SpvQi.  in  Catalog 
nia» .  %o.  miles  S£  ^  of  Gerona. .        , 

PALAFOX,  Johii,  a  learned  Spaniard,  bom  at 
Arragon,  in  1600.  He  ftudied  at  Salamanca ;  and 
was  a  member  of  council  of  the  Indies ;  bifitop-of 
AngelopoHs»'(  and  of  jOfma,  and  jiuige.of  the  In- 
dies. He  wrote  on.  various  fubje^s,  and  died»ia 
X639. 

(i.)  PALAIS,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital  of 
Belle-iOe,  in  the  department  of  Movbilian«.  See 
Bell.e-islk..  N°  1.  It  has,  »  churches  and  500 
hqufes..  Lon.  3.  «.  W.    Lat.  47. 18. 

UO  Palais,  St,  a  town  and  diltr  US  of  France,  in 
thedep.of  the  Lower  Pyrenees;  which,  with  the 

town  and  diftrid  of  $t  Johjo  Pied  de.Port*  forms  ^fay  its  principal  food  is  reptiles.  In  the  ftomach 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  ci-devant  pcovince  of  of  one  which  M.  Bajon  difleded,  there  were  only 
Jjower  Navarre.  (See  NAvaaas,  N°  a.)  It  is  found  herbs  and  feeds  of  plants;  however,  he  adds, 
feated  on  the  BidouCe,  15  miles  SB.  of  Bayonne*  that  the  bird  has  no  gizzard.  Thi%  fpecies  is  rare. 
Lon.  1.4.  W.    Lat*  43».si«  N«.  It  is  found  in  Cayenne,  Giuana^  Surinam,  and 

PALAISFAUX,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep...  other  parts  of  America,  chiefly  fn  the  roarlhes  and 
of  the  Seine  and  Oiie, :7i  miles  S£«  of  Verfailles.      wet  iavannas,  and  for  the  mo(t  part  near  the  lea. 

(x.)  FALAMBANG,  or  )  a  town  of  the  EaftInt    Thefe  feem  to  be  the  birds  mentionfsd  by  Ulloa, 

(i.)PALAMBOANG,  j  dies,  in  the  iflandof    cal^d  by  the  inhabitants  of  Quito  dij^iadaru^ 
Java,  capital  of- a  kingdom;  feated  at  tne  £.  end    ox^aivakatersi  from  their  giving  notice  to  others 


of.the  ifland,  on  |he  ftraits  of  Bally,  and  feparated 
from  the  ifland.of  Bally  by  a  nanow  .ohannieK 
Lon.  115.  io<  £.    Lat.  7.  io..$. 

(a.)  PALAMBOANa..    See  B*LAHB|VAN. 

PALAMCOTTA,  or  TiM^v.EttY,  atowivof 


of  the  approach  of  danger :  as  on  hearing  the  leaft 
noife,  oi-  feeing  ^any  one,  though  at  a  great  dif- 
tance,  they  rife  from  the  ground,  and  make  a 
loud  chattering  like  a  magpiq,  continuing  the 
noife,  and  hovering  over  the  objedt  which  caufed 


Indoftan,  in  the  Carnatic^  and,prov.j>f  TineveUy;,   tbdalym,  whereby  tiie  reft  of  the  birds,  taking 


74  miles  SS  W.  of  Madura,  148  SS£«  of  Coim- 
bettore,  and  40X  SW.  by  S.  ofrMadcast  Lon.  77.. 
54.  JB.    Lat.  8.43.  N* 

PALAMEDEA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belong- 
ing to  the  order  of  graUse.  The  chara^er  of  this 
genus,  acoording  to  Latham,  is,  the  biU  bends 
down  at  the  point*  with  a  horn*  pr  with  a  tuft  of 
feathers  ereA  near  the  bafe  of  it ;  the  ooftrils  are 
oval ;  the  toes  are  divided  almoft  to  their  origin, 
with  a  fmall  membrane  between  the  bottoms  of 
each. .  There.are  two  fpecies ; 

X.  Palameoca  cormuta,  the  bofmedfireamer. 
It  Is  about. the  ^2^  pf  ft  turkey ;  in  length  about 
3  feet  4  inches.  The  bill  is  two  inches  and  a 
quarter  long,  ind  black ;  the  upper,  mandible  is  a 
little  gibbous  at  the  bafe,  the  under  0iuts  ibeneath 
it  as  in  the  gallinaceous  tribes  the noftriis aire  oval 
and  pervious,  and  placed  near  tbe>  middle  of  the 
hill.  From  the  crown  of  th^heaa  fprings  a  flen- 
der  horn  of  more  than  three  inches  in  lengthy  and 


the  hint,  are  able  in  time  to  efcape  the  impending 
danger.  This  fcreaming  noife,  which  fome  au- 
thors relate  as  being  exceedingly  loud  and  terrible, 
haaoccafioned  Mr  Pennant  to  give  the  genus  the 
name  annexed  to  it.  In  Dr  Hunter's  mufeum  . 
there  is  a  fine  fpeciroen  of  this  bird,  brought  from 
Cayenne* 

2.  Palameoea  chistata,  Ihe  4refied/ercamew* 
This  bird  is  about  the  hze  of  an  heron ;  the  bill  is 
fiiort,  bent  like  that  of  a  bird  of  prey,  and  of  a 
yellowifh  brown:  the  irides  are  gold- coloured: 
on  the  forehead,  juft  .above  the  bill,  is, a  tuft  of 
black  feathers*  variegated  with  a(h-colour:.  the 
head,  neck,  and  body,  are  grey,  mixed  with  ru- 
fons  and  browa^  moft  inolining  to  the  laft  on  the 
wingaand  tail;  the  wings  are  not  fumiihed  with 
fpurs:  the  legs,  pretty  iong».of  a  dull  yellow: 
claws  brnwn :  the  hind,  toe  placed  high  up,  fo  as 
not  to  touch  the  ground  in  walking. .  This  fpecies 
inhabits  Brafil.  Linnsua  makot  it  to  belong  to  the 


pointed  at  the  end(  tl^e  irides  are.lb^^oloor  of  fcreaoier  genu«>  perhaps  from  its.cryj[  for  it  is 

faid 
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faid  to  be  heard  at  a  great  diftancey  and  U  not  un- 
like that  of  a  ben  turkey.  None  of  our  later  writers 
feem  to  bavexfeen  it,  all  of  tbem  relying  on  Marc- 
grave  botb  for  defcription  and  figure.  It  is  faid 
to  feed  on  the  fame  food  as  the  heron  tribe;  the 
flefb  is  good,  and  the  bird  by  feme  kept  tame. 

PALAM£D£S,  a  Greek  chief,  fon  of  NaapKos 
king  of  Euboea,  by  Clyroene.  He  was  fcntby  the 
Grecian  princes  who  were  going  to  the  Trojan 
war  to  bring  Ulyfles  to  the  camp,  and  prerailed ; 
but  at  the  expenfe  of  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the' 
latter,  who  was  mean  enough  to  forge  a  letter, 
which  had  the  effed  to  make  him  be  confidered 
guilty  of  treachery ;  and  he  wad  accordingly  ftoned 
to  death.  Homer  is  filent  about  the  fate  of  Pala- 
medes  $  and  Pau(anias  mentions,  that  it  had  been 
reported  by  fome  that  Ulyfles  and  Diomedee  had 
drowned  him  in  the  fea  as  he  was  fiihing  on  the 
coaft.  Philoftratus  adds,  that  A'chilles  and  Ajax 
buried  his  body  with  great  pomp  on  the  fea-ihore, 
and  that  they  raifed  upon  it  a  fmall  chapel,  where 
facrifices  were  i^gularly  offered  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Troas.  Palamedes  was  a  man  of  learning  as 
well  as  a  foldier }  and  according  to  fome  he  com- 
pleted the  alphabet  of  Cadmus,  by  the  addition  of 
the  four  letters  6, 1,  x*  ^  during  the  Trojan  war. 
To  him  alfo  is  attributed  the  invention  of  dice 
and  backgammon ;  and  it  is  faid  that  he  was  the 
firft  who  regularly  ranged  an  army  in  a -line  of 
battle^  and  who  placed  centinels  round  the  camp, 
and  excited  their  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving 
them  a  watchword.  He  is  alfo  famed  for  his  ikill 
in  phyfic.    See  Mbdicine,  InJtx. 

PALAMIDA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  Mazara. 

PALAMOS,  a  ftrong  fea-port  town  of  Spain, 
in  Catalonia,  on  the  Mediteranean,  47  miles  NE. 
of  Barcelona*  The  French  took  it  in  1694.  Lon.' 
a.  58.  E.    Lat.  41-58.  N. 

PALAMOW,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Bahar. 

(i.)  PALANKA,  a  fortified  town  of  Hungary, 
on  the  Ibola,  37  miles  N.  of  Buda.  Lon.  x8.  43. 
£.    Lat.  48.  9.  K. 

(1,  3.)  Palanka,  two  towns  of  European  Tur- 
key: X.  in  Beffarabia,  on  the  Dneifter,  %%  miles 
S£.  of  Akerman :  a.  in  Bulgaria,  40  miles  5.  of 
Sophia. 

♦  PALANQUIN. «./.  Is  a  kind  of  covered  car- 
riage  ufed  in  the  eaftem  countries,  that  is  fupport- 
ed  on  the  fhoulders  of  flaves^'and  wherein  perfons 
of  diftin^ion  are  carried. 

PALANTIUM.  (Lky.)  ScePALATiUM,  N^». 

PALANTl A,  a  town  of  Spain.    Meia^  ii.  6. 

PALANTIUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Arcadia. 

PALANZA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
xnent  of  the  Agogna,  and  Ute  duchy  of  Milan ; 
on  the  W.  bank  of  Lake  Maggiore;  15  miles  S£. 
of  Domo  d'Oifola. 

PALAOS.    See  Philippines,  N^i. 

PALAPOLI,  a  town  of  Natolia,  on  the  coaft 
of  Caramania,  with  a  Greek  archbiihop's  fee. 
Ijon,  33.  26.  £•    Lat  36.  51.  N. 

PALAPRAT,  John,  a  French  poet,  bom  at 
Thouloufe,  in  1650.  He  wrote  a  colledion  of 
poeme,  and  feveral  dramatic  pieces. 

PALARIA,  ^mong  the  Romans,  a  kind  of  ex- 
ercife  performed  at  a  ftake  by  the  foldters.  The 
ftake  being  fixed  in  the  ^ound,  and  fix  feet  high 
above  it|  the  young  ondifciplined  ibidien  advaiiF 
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ced  agamft  it,  armed  with  a  hurdle  and  tndg^t 
inftead  of  a  fwotd  and  fhield,  and  went  through 
all  the  rules  of  attack  and  defence,  as  if  aAnaily 
engaged  with' an  adverfary.  Sometimes  they  ftood 
at  a  diftance,  and  attacked  with  miffive  weapons; 
at  ttie  lame  time  ufing  all  the  requifite  motions 
for  defending  themfelves,  and  warding  off  what 
m^t  be  thrown  againft  them. 

PALASCO,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  illand  and 
dep  of  Corfica,  14  miles  N.  of  Corte* 

*  PALATABLE,  o^/.  [from  paiaie.]  Goftful ; 
pleafing  to  the  tafte.**How  many  devices  have 
been  made  life  of  to  render  this  bitter  potion  fa* 
latabU?    Addtfim-— 

They  by  th'  alluring  odour  drawn  in  hafte} 

Fly  to  the  duk:et  cates,  and  crowding  fip 

Their  palatahU  bane.  PHmU^. 

(x.)  *  PALATE.  «./.  \pdUaum,  Latin.]  x.  Tlie 
inftrument  of  taftei  the  upper  part  or  roof  of  the 
mouth. 

Let  their  ^a£i/ie/ 

Be  feafon'd  with  fnch  ^riands.  Merch.  ^Vemte, 
—Without  thefe  their  greateft  dainties  could  not 
relifh  to  their  palaUs.  HakewUI  on  /'rov.-^Light 
and  coleurs  come  in  only  by  the  eyes ;  all  l^ind  of 
founds  only  by  the  ears;  the  feveral  taftes  and 
finells  by  the  nofe  and  paLte,  Lockej-^ 
By  nerves  about  our/ai^/^plac'd, 

She  likewife  judges  of  the  tafte.  Pri^r* 

Hard  taik  to  hit  the^Ai/f  of  fuchgueftsi  Pope. 
3.  Mental  relilh ;  intelleaual  tafte.— It  may  be  the 
palate  of  the  foul  is  indifpofed  by  liftleflinefs  or  for- 
row.  Taller 4 — The  men  of  met  palates  could  not 
relifh  Ariftotle.    Baker. 

(a.)  The  Palate,  in  anatomy,  is  the  flefb  that 
compgfes  the  roof,  or  the  upper  and  inner  part  of 
the  mouth.  It  has  much  the  fame  ftrudure  witli 
the  gums ;  but  it  has  a  great  number  of  glandt, 
difcovered  fo  early  as  the  time  of  Fallopios:  thefe 
are  principally  fituated  in  the  hinder  part  near  the 
uvula,  where  it  is  pendulous,  in  the  manner  of  a 
curt9in,  which  part  is  called  Wim,  or  claufrmm^ 
palati.  The  glands  fituated  particularly  m  this 
part,«fecrete  a  raucous  fluid,  fervmg  to  lubricate 
the  mouth/and  throat,  and  to  facilitate  degluti- 
tion ;  they  have  a  great  number  of  apertures  for 
the  difcharge  of  this  humour  into  the  mouth. 
The  great  ufes  of  this  membrane  are  to  defend  the 
bones  of  the  palate  from  corrupting ;  and  for  pre- 
venting, by  its  clauftrum  or  velum,  the  things  to 
be  fwallowed  from  getting  up  into  the  noftrita. 

PALATI,  a  Latin  hiftorian  of  Venice,  who 
flourtfhed  in  the  17th  century.  His  chief  work  is, 
Monareiud  OreUeMtaiitf  JSve  jlquUa  hUerlUiOf  et 
Aqtdia  SaxotticO' 

1  *  PALATICK.  aslj.  [from  palate,]  Belonging  to 
the  palate  |  or  roof  of  the  mouth. — The  three  la- 
bials, p.  M.  B.  are  parallel  to  the  three  gingival  t. 
D.  N.  and  to  the  three  paiatk  K.  G.  l.    Holder. 

(i.)  *  PALATINATE.  «./.  [paiatinatusf  Lat.] 
The  county  wherein  is  the  feat  of  axoont  pidatine, 
or  chief  officer  in  the  court  of  an  emperor,  or  lb- 
vereign  prince. 

(1.)  jt  Palatin  ATB  is  otberwtfe' defined,  a  pro- 
vince or  figniory,  poffefied  by  a  palatine. 

(3.)  Palatinate  of  thb  Hhime,  a  ci-derant 
province  of  Germany,  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  RbioCi  calkd  the  l^r  and  Lower  PaiatmaU, 

Atttbors 
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Authors  are  divided  about  the  origin  of  the  oane 
FaUnineJTor  Psalz6ilatbs»  as  the  Germaaa  call 
tbem  ;  but  it  feema  moft  likely  ta  b«  derived  from 
the  palatiay  or  palaces,  which  the  pid  Frapkiih  . 
and  German  kings,  and  Roman  emperors  were, 
poflefled  of  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
over  which  they  appointed  ftipreme  ftewards  or 
judges,  who  were  called  Palatines  or  PJalzgravts* 
The  coontries  where  thefe  Palatines  kept  their 
courts,    were,    from  tbem,   called  Palatinatet ; , 
which  :name  came  at  laft  to  be  appropriated,  by 
way  of  eminence,  to  this  country,  as  being  the 
mofl  conliderableof  them. 

I.  Palatinate,  Lower,  before.the  late  rcvo- 
lutions  belonged  to  the  eledlor  Palatine.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  £.  by  the  county  of  Katzenelln- 
bogen,  the  archbilhopric  of  Mentz,  the  biChopric 
of  Worms,  and  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Teu- 
tonic order  in  Franconia ;  VV.  by  Aiface,  the  late 
duchy  of  Deuxponts,  the  ci-devant  county  of 
Sponheim,  thf  duchy  of  Simmern,  and  certain  dif- 
trids  of  the  late  electorate  of  Mentz ;  S.  by  the 
duchy  of  Wurtemberg,  and  the  late  bifhopric  of 
Spire ;  and  N.  by  a  part  of  the  latearchbiQkopric 
oi  Mt .^tz  and  the  county  of  Katzenellnbogen.  It 
contaiiled  41  towns,  befides  fcveral  boroughs;,  and 
is  about  100  miles  long,  and  70  broad.  The  air 
is  healthful,  and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn,  paflurage, 
wine,  tobacco,  and  all  forts  of  pulfe  and  fruits, 
particularly  walnuts,  chefnuts,  and  almonds.  This 
country  alfo  breeds  abundance  of  cattle,  and  is 
well  watered  by  the  Neckar,  the  Nahe,  and  ^he 
.  Rhine.  In  the  laft  of  thefe,  near  Genneriheim 
and  Selz,  is  found  gold ;  the  ezclufive  right  ^f 
fearching  for  which  was  farmed  out  by  the  eledor. 
The  ftate  of  religion  hath  varied  greatly  Gnce  the 
Reformation,  Lutheranifm  and  Calvinifm  having 
been  uppermoft  by  tiims,  till  the  ele^orate  de« 
volved  to  the  popifli  branches  of  the  family,  when 
popery,  with  all  its  fuperftition  and  munamery, 
was  eftabli(hed  anew  ;  though  moft  of  the  natives 
are  ftill  Proteftants.  The  Lutherans  are  about 
50,000,  and  have  about  85  churches.    The  num 


acquifitioos  by  marriages,  purchafes,  mortgage^ 
and  imperial  donations,  fo  as  to  form  a  very  con« 
(iderable  provjjnce.''  The  powers  of  counts-pala- 
tioe^in  the  German  empire  have  always  been  an- 
ple. .  When  the  counts-palatine  of  the  Rhine  be- 
gan to  execute  their  ofiSce,  they  neither  pOiTefled 
00  that  riyer,  lands,  cities,  nor  fifties ;  but  having 
by  degrees,  made  great  acquifitions  by  marriages, 
purchafes,  agreements,  imperial  donations,  or 
otherwife,  they  at  length  formed  a  very  con- 
liderable  principality^  We  are  told,  that  under 
the  emperors  of  the  houTe  of  Suabia,  their  autho* 
rity  and  power  increaied  greatly,  though  it  was  a 
gradual  increafe.  Under  the  reign  of  the  empe- 
ror lienor  IV.  the  qedit  of  the  counts-palatine 
was  very  confiderable  at  the  court ;  and  by  the 
German  law|.  the  count-palatine  of  the  Rhine  en- 
joyed not  only  during  the  abfence  of  the  emperor, 
but  likewife  during  a  vacancy  of  the  empire,  the 
right  of  the  ban  beyond  the  Rhine,  till  within  a 
mile  of  the  city  of  Metz,  and  as  far  as  the  ocean, 
as  well  as  in  Flanders.  However,  this  right  of  the 
ban  has  not  been  granted  to  him  by  the  emperors. 
Th^.  is  likewife  an  ancient  ordonnance,  which 
imports,  that  the  count  palatineis  always,  by  right, 
the  reprefentative  or  lieutenant  of  the  khigdom, 
Neverth^lfefs,  the  ea^perors  ftill  referved  to  them- 
felves  the  right  of  eftabliihing  vicars."  This  coun- 
try fuffered  much  during  the  late  war,  being  al- 
ternately and  repeatedly  over-run  by  the  French, 
BritiAi,  and  Auftrian  troops,  in  2794,  and  1795. 
AH  th^t  part  of  it  which  lies  on  the  left  or  weft 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  conquered  by  the  French, 
annexed  to  the  republic  in  179^,  and  included  in 
the  department  of  the  Rhus  and  Moselle. 
See  Revolution.  1  . 

II.  Palatinate,  Uppek,  lies  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  and  belongs  to  the  eledor  thereof.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  W.  and  JMW'.by-^.Franconia  \  £• 
and  KB.  by  Bohemia ;.  and  S.  by  Newburg  and 
Lower  Bavaria.  In  the  Z2th  century  it  belonged 
to  the  diifces  of  Suabia.  It  was  afterwards  annex- 
ed to  the  Palatinate.    In  1554,  it  was  moftly  fold 


ber  of  Calvini ft  clergy  here,  is  eftimated  at  500,  *to  Bohemia.^  but  in  17 14,  it  waa  ceded  to  the 


and  that  of  the  Roinan  Catholics  at  400.  Befides 
Ichools  and  Jefuits  colleges  in  this  country,  there 
is  one  u'niverfity,  namely,  that  of  Heidelberg ;  but 
there  is  very  little  trade  in  it  except  in  wine.  In 
gcnerali  the  Lower  Palatinate  ba^  fuffered  more 
by  the  preceding  wars  with  France,  than  all  the 
provinces  of  Germany  put  together  during  the 
ipace  of  30  years;  for  the  French  have  plundered 
the  country,  and  demoliibed  fome  of  its  firft 
towns  more  than  once.  In  the  modern  part  of 
the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  we  have  the  followmg  ac- 
count of  the  rife  of  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine, 
under  the  hiftory  of  Germanjr.  *'  Though  Con- 
rad the  fon  of  Everhard  inbented  from  his  father 
the  duchy  of  Franconia,  with  the  counties  of 
Heffe  and  Aiiace,  be  could  not  fucceed  him  in 
the  dignity  of  count-palatine,  becauie  Qtho  had 
taken  it  from  bis  father,  and  conferred  it  on  Her- 
man, third  fon  of  Arnold  duke  of  Bavaria :  but  as 
this  honour  was  Unattended  with  any  folid  advan- 
tage, the  emperor  began  to  annex  it  to  the  lands 
and  caftles  fituated  on  the  Rhine,  whence  he  ac- 
quired the  tiiic  of  C  )unt  Palatine  of  the  Rhine : 
and,  in  procefs  of  time,  theie  counts  made  great 


eledor  of  Bavaria.  See  Bataeia,  $  6*  Ambe&g 
is  the  capital. 

(4.)  Palatinates  ofPolani>.  Previous  to  the 
JRevolution  in  this  unfortunate  country,  it  was  di- 
vided into  palatinates.  A  Polilb  palatine  is  thus 
defcribed  ii\  the  Univerfal  Hiftory :  *<  A  palatine 
may  be  regarded  as  the  governor  of  a  province, 
who  levies  and  leads  the  troops  of  his  own  jurif- 
didion  to  join  the  army  of  the  republic.  His  ci- 
vil power  is  likewife  confiderable,  as  he  prefides 
at  the  aflensblies  of  his  oalatinate,  rates  the  prices 
of  all  commodities  and  inerchandife  in  the  pro- 
vince, regulates  the  weights  and  meafures,  and 
Judges  and  defends  the  Jews  within  bis  jurisdic- 
tion. This  part  of  his  fundion  is  particularly 
fpecificd,  that  a  fet  of  men  the  moft  ufeful  and  in- 
duftrious  in  Poland  may  not  be  oppreHed ;  the 
king  being  likewife  obliged,  by  his  oath,  to  afford 
them  the  protedion  of  the  laws  and  his  foVereign* 
ty.  Under  him  is  appointed  a  fubftitute  or  vice- 
palatine,  who  takes  an  oath  to  his  fuperior,  and 
muft  be  poflefled  of  a  land  eftate  to  a  certain  va« 
lue." 

(x.)  ♦PALATINE.  «./  [paiatWf  Fr,  from  pa- 

iatinm 
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iaikttsai paiiithtm;  LaK.]  ^  Ofte  i«telted  with  Ih;. 

gal  rights  and  pn^og^Hves.—- TheCe  aMbhite^^ciAz. 

-  Hftts,  made'%aN'Ott«  and  knights^  did  eicereire  tdgh 

jnftice  in  all  poiflU,4«1thin  their  tVfritbrfes.'JXprap/. 

(a;)*PALATiiife.a4f.  Poififffirig  rdyal  priviteges. 
-^Many  of  tbofe  IbMlsi  to  'whom  our  k}figf<  had 
^rioted  'thofe  p^ty  kingdoms,  -did  ^serdife/Kra 
rigiiRat  iDfomttch'  aa' there  were  no  leTd  than  eight 
coifnlies^d^Ai^icrireland'at  one  time.  Davks. 

(3.) 'Palitinb,  or  Count  Palatine,  was  a 
title  presently  given  to  all^rfana  who  Inid  any 
oi^ce  or  eroplojmeht  in  the  princess  palace :  but 
afterwards  conrenred  ixk  thofe  delegated  by  princes 
to  hold  courts  of  jufticeln  the  provinces ;  and  on 
fuch  among  the  lord^  aslilid  a'paiace»  that  is,-  a 
court  of  jttftice  in  their  own'  hdiifes. 

(4^PALATfNBC0UHT!E*lHEi«OLAND.-^Chef. 

«  ter«  Dnrham,  and  XancAfter,  are  called  Counties 

'paMne*    Tlie  two  former  ate  fuch  by  prefcrfp- 

tion,  or  immemoriM^^M^om  ;  6r,  at  leaft  as  old 

AS  tlie  Norman  donqueft:  the  latter  was  created    therefore  he  procured  an  aft  of  parliament,  in  the 

•by  kingf  Edward  If  I.  in  favour  of -Henry  Pt  ant  age- 

'flet,  fifft  earl,  iild  ehen  VSuke  df  Laiicafter ;  whofe 

heirefs  being  Aarried  to  John  of  Oatmt,  the'king's 

fon,  the  ftwlcHfe  #ksgr«ltfy*  enlarged  afrid  con- 
firmed-in  -  Fcirltairieiit, '  tb-ii^nour  John  of  Gaunt 

himfdf,  whom,  onf  thfe  d<<aih  of  his  father-in-law, 
•the  king  had  alfo  "created  duke  df'Larfcift^r. 

GoontiespataHne  aVe  (bcalM  apfdatibj  becaufe 

the  owners  thereofi'thc  earl  of  Chefteri  tfic  btihop 
-of  Durham,  andthednkeof  I^anc^fter,  bad  in 


foo  by'thecbmmon  lawatcrtie  to  them.  Of  rteic 
three,  the  county  of  Durham  is  "now  the  OT^ly  ere 
remalniqg  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjeft.  For  (he  earl. 
dom  of  Chfefter,  as  Qamden  teftifies,  was  unitt-i 
to  the  crOwn  by  Hert-y  HI.  and  the  title  has  ere: 
finee  been  given  to  the  king's  eldeft  fon.  And  the 
county  palatine  or  duchy  of  Lancaftef,  was  the 
property  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke,  the  fon  of  Jobn 
of  Gaunt,  at  the  time  wheii  he  wrefted  the  crown 
from  KingRich^rd  II.  and  affumed  the  tStle  of  Hen. 
IV.  But  he  was  too  prudent  to  fnfibr  ttis  to  be 
united'to  the  crown  ;  left,  if  he  toft  one,  helhozild 
lofe  the  other  alfo.  For,  as  PIowdA  and  Sn- Ed- 
ward Cocke  obfcrve,  **  he  knew  he  had  the  duchy 
of  Laneafter  by  fure  and  indefeafible  title,  bat  that 
his  title  to  the  crown  was  not  fo  aflnred :  for  that 
after  the  deceafe  of  Richard  II.  the  right  of  the 
crown  was  In  the  heir  of  Lionel  duke  of  Clarencf, 
fecond  fon  of  Edward  HI.;  John  of  Gaunt,  father 
to  this  Henry  IV.  beitig  but  the  fourth  fon."  And 


firft  year  of  his  reign,  ordaining  that  the  duchy  of 
Laneafter;  and  all  other  hereditary  eftates,  with 
all  their  royalties  and  franchifes,  fiibnld  rcmahi, 
to  him  and  his  heirs  forever;  andihould  reroara, 
defccnd,  be  admrniftercd,  and  goremcd,  in  like 
manner  as  If  he  never  had  attained  the  regal  digni- 
ty :  and  thus  they  defcendtd  to  his  fon  and  gnnd- 
fon,  Henry  V.  and  Henry  VI.;  many  new  territo- 
ries and  privileges  being'  annexed  to  the  duchy  by 
the  former.  Henry  VI.  being  attainted  in  i  Ed- 
tfaOfe  counties.yur'a  *rr^a&{,  as  fully  sis  .the  king    ward  IV.  this  duchy  was  declared  in  parliameot 


-  bath  m  his  pahce  f  ^alemfote/hzttm  in  ammbut^ 
as  BraAon  exprcffi^s-it.  Theymight  pArdon  trea- 
fons,  murders,  and  felonies ;  they  api^nted  all 
judges  and  juftices  of  the  peace ;  all"  writs  ftnd  in- 
didments  fan  in  their  names,  as  in  other  counties 

-  in  the  'king's ;  and  all  pifences  were  £iid  to  be  done 
•againft  tkesr^pe^cct  and*  not,  ^s  in  o^ber  places, 
'^emtra*paeem dvMiHi  regis.  And  itide'ed,  by  thean- 
^«ient  law,   ih  .nil  ^eculi^  Jnrifdiiftions,  ofiences 

Were^aid  to  b^  doile  ugairift  his  p^ace  in  whofe 

'Court  they  were  tried;  in  a  court«-leet,  cohtra'pa'    ^ ^  

tern  domim  ;  in  thecotirt  Of  a  corporation,  eorttra    ffOm  it  in  the  reign  of  Bdward  IV.  and  to  veft  the 


to  have  become  forteited  to  the  crown,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  an  aft  was  made  to  incorporate  the 
dnchv  of  Lancifter,  to  continue  the  county  pala- 
tine (which  might  otherwife  hav^  determined  by 
the  attainder  \  and  to  make  the  fame  parcel  of  the 
duchy ;  and,  farther,  to  veft  the  whole  in  king 
Edward  tV.  and  his  heirs,  kings  of  England  for 
ever  j  but  under  a  feparate  guMing  and  governance 
from  the  other  inheritances  of  the  crown.  And  in 
r  Hen.  VII.  another  act  was  made,  torefumefuch 
•part  of  the  duchy  lands  as  had  been  difmembercd 


facem  hali>o<mnn;' 4n the (heriff's  comt  -ot toum, 
contra  pacem  'uice'comijfs.  Thefe  palatipe  piivi- 
'leges  (io-  fimRar^to  the  reg%il  independent  jorifdic- 
tions,  uTurpedby  the  great  barons  on  theconttnent, 
during  the  weakan^  infant  ftate  of  the*  firft  feudal 
liingdoms  tn-^rope)  were  in  all  probability  ori- 
ginally granted  to  the  counties  of  Chefter  and  Dur- 
ham, becaufe  they  bdrdered  upon  enemies  coun- 
tries, Wales  and  Scotland:  in  order  that  the  own- 
ers, being  encouraged  by  To  large  an  authority, 
might  be  the  more  watcliful  in  its  defence ;  and 
*lhat  the  inhabitants,  having  juftice  admmrftered 
at  home,  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  out  of  the 
-county,  and  leave  it  open  to  the  enemy's  incur- 
fions.  And  upon  this  account  alfo,  there  were  for- 
merly two  other  counties  palatine,  Pcmbrokefhire 
and  Hexamfhire,  the  latter  now  united  with  Nor- 
thumberland :  but  thefe  were  aboliflied  by  parlia- 
ment,  the  former  in  a;  Hen.  VIH.  the  latter  in  14 
Eliz,  And  in  a  7  Hen.  VIIl.  like  wife,  the  powers 
b^one  mentioned  of  owners  of  counties  palatine, 
were  abridged ;  the  reafon  for  their  continuance 
in  a  manner  ceafing :  though  ftill  all  writs  are  wit- 
nefled  in  their  namesy  andTall  fbrftitofes  for  trea- 


inheritance  of  the  whole  in  the  king  and  his  heirs 
for  ever,  as  amply  and  largely,  and  In  like  manner, 
■form,  and  condition,  feparate  from  the  crown  of 
Fngland  and  pofleflron  of  the  fame,  as  the  three 
Henrys  and  Edwarid  IV.  orany  of  them,  had  ^nd 
held  the  fame.    The  Ifle  of  Ely  is  not  a  county 

galatine,  though  fometimes  erroncouHy  called  fo, 
ut  only  a  royal  franchife :  See  Couwty,  f  5. 

(5.)  Palatine  Games,  in  Roman  antiquities, 
games  inftituted  in  honour  of  Auguflus  by  his  wi- 
dow Livia,  after  he  had  been  enrolled  among  the 
gods.  They  were  celebrated  in  the  palace,  whence 
the  name,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  fucceeding 
emperors.  9ome  authors  fay  that  thefe  games 
were  inftituted  in  honour  of  Julius  Cacfar,  and 
others  again,  confound  them  with  the  Ludi  Augur- 
tales  ;  btit  neither  of  thefe  opinions  feems  to  he 
well  mpported.    See  Augusta les,  §  %, 

(6.)fts.LATii«K,  Mount.  8eePALAT;NUS,N^a. 

(7.)  Palatine  Town,  a  town  of  Irelarxl,  in 
Carlow,  Leirifter ;  fo  named  from  a  colony  of  in- 
dnftrious  Germans,  who  were  driven  from  the  Pa- 
latinate during  the  perfecutions  of  Lewis  XW\ 

{%,)  PAiATiKsTowHi'a  townlhip  of  New  Yor!:, 

in 
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f  ^  i. ,  ^  m  9 

in  Mootgomei^  .coitnty«  oo  the  I'T.  bAJiks  of  the 
Mohj^wJk.  (n  J790  it  contained  3  m  citizens 
and  i9«  naves*  and  in  1796  it  bad  s^  electors. 
n  has  aptttcl^  church,  and  is  36  miles  above 
Schenedady. 

(9.)  Palatini  Toivh,  a  town  of  New  York, 
on  the  E.  ban^pf  Hudfon's  river,  and  K.  fide  ^ 
Liyingflon's  rifer ;  11  miles  N.  of  Rhvnbeck. 

PALATINI,  .an  ancient  people  of  Italy,  whp 
inhabited  Mount  Palatine. 


r  A  * 


w^icp  it  fes  a  liHdp,  iea4tttg,tQ  ^^rlig^^'aiij^ 

PALAZOLCp} a toyrn  hi  Friiii ?  i>rmac«SVS^^ 

of  Paiina  Nuovo, 

PAIiAZZO;  a  toWn'  of  France^  in  the  depart- 
^n\ent  of  the  Poria,  and  l^fe  pSecJmon^efp  and 
county  of  Oanavefe,  fi^ef  miles  B.  of  Ivrea. 
.  Ci.)  PALA^OLLQ,  a  lafe  aoadra  qr  <jmj1ft 
of  Italy,  in  the  departnlent  of  the  Molla,  and 
diff  rift  of  BVefcia  (ci-devant  3refcianQi  containing 


(lO  PALATINUS,  a  fumame  of  Apollo,  from    10  pariOies  and  8000  citi2ieD>y  on  itkt  banJti?  ^I^th^ 


his  being  wprihipped  on  Mount  Palatme. 

(a.)  Palatinus  mons,  or  Palatium,  the 
Erft  mouqtaip  of  Rome,  occupied  by  Romulus, 
and  where  he  fixed  his  refidence  and  kept  his 
court,  as  did  Tullus  Hoftilius,  Auguftus,  and  all 
the  fucceeding  emperors ;  and  hence  the  refidence 
of  princea  is  called^o/a/Zttm.  The  reafon  of  the 
name  is  varioufly  afligned ;  fome  fay  it  is  derived 
from  the  godd^efs  Pales,  or  from  the  Palatini, 
wbp  originally  in)iabited  the  place,  or  from 
S^larcf  or  palarci  thje  bleatings  of  (beep,  which 
were  freipient  there ;  or  from  the  word  paUmUSt 
wandering,  ^oayle  Evandcr,  when  he  came  to 
fettle  in. Italy,  gathered  all  the  inhabitants,  and 
made  them  all  one  fociety.  On  the  eaft  it  h^s 
mount  Coelius,  on  the  f6uth  the  Aventine,  on  the 
weft  the  Capitoline,  and  on  the  north  the  I'orum. 
Auguftufl  built  a  temple  to  Apollo,  on  this  mount, 
adorned  with  porticoes  and  a  library,  valuable  fqr 
the  various  coUedions  of  Greek  and  Latin  M$S. 
which  it  contained. 

(x.)  PALATIUMf  in  ancient  geography^  a  town 
.  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Reate,  %^  (tadia  from  the 
town.  Dionyfius  H^icarnaifeus  reckons  it  one 
of  the  firft  towQs  of  the  Aborigines;  and  from 
it  Varro  accounts  for  the  nanje  of  the  Mons 
Pahtinus;  namely,  that  a  eoloiiy  from  Palatiimi 
fettled  there. 

(a.)  Palatiujhi,  a  .town  of  Arcadia,  which 
concurred  to  form  Megalopolis,  fo  called  by 
Pliny;  but  ca^ed  Pallantium' by  Pauianias^ 
PALANT9UM  .by  Livy ;  and  Pallanteum  by 
Solinus  \  which  laft  is  the  true  orthography,  as  it 
was  nanoed  from  Pallas,  the  great  grandfather 
of  Evander.  virgil  and  Pilny  fay  the  Palatine 
Mount  wi|«.naaied  from  it. 

(3.)  Palatiujm  piocLBTiANi«  the  villa  pf 
Diocletian,  a  town  of  Italy,  near  Salonae,  where 
be  died,  {JEkUf€biiis)\  afterwards  called  Spalatum; 
which  rofe  to  a  confiderable  city  from  the  ruins 
of  dalonsc,  fituated  in  Dalmatia  on  the  Adriatic ; 
now  called  Spalatto,  or  Sy alatro. 

(4.) Palatium  Luculli  (/'/i^<trri&),  or  Villa 
LucuLLi ;  a  town  of  Italy  between  Milenum  and 
Baiae  in  Campania,  of  wonderful  ftruAure*  Now 
in  ruins,  and  called  Piscina  Mirabilb. 

PALATO-Ph  ARTNGAUS,  1  OrSALPINGO^PHA- 

Palato-Salping£i;s,  5  kyngaus.  See 
Anatomy.  §  »oa. 

PALAT8A,  a  town  of  Afiati<r  Turkey,  in  Na- 
tolia;  8  miles  N.  of  Miletus* 

PALATAI,  a  town  of  Ceylon ;  4&inile8  WN  W. 
ofCandi. 

PALAZINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment  of  the  Mincio,  di(trid  and  late  duchy  of 
Mantua,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  MinCio,  over 

Yol.XYI»PaiitIL      , 


Oglio. 

UO  Palazollo,  a  town  pf  Italy,  iti  the  depart- 
ment of  Mella,  capital  of  the  above  territory,  09 
the  banks  of  the  Qgiio,  and  road  to  Bergamo ;  x^ 
miles  W.  of  Brefcia, 

(i.)  PALAZZUOLO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  2d  tho* 
talley  of  Noto ;  10  miles  W.  of  Syracufe. 

i».)  Palazzuolo.    See  Pai/aIzolo,-  ^  u 

PALDIE,  or  >  a  village  of  Scothnd,  in  Kin- 

PalI2is«kirk,  >  cardinefhire,  and  parilh  of  For* 
doiia,  fo  named  from  St  Palladitu,  who  wa^ 
interred  in  it ;  famous  for  its  annual  fair,  held  for 
three  days,  beginning  on  the  ftrft  Toelday  after 
'July  nth. 

(u)  *  PALE',  adj.  Ifakf  Vuflallidui^  LatJ  f. 
Jlot  ruddy;  not  freih  of  colour;  wan;  white  of 
look.—' 

Look  I  fo  pale^  lord  Dorfet,  as  the  reft  ?  Shak. 
yiTe  the  hope  drunk 

Wherein  you  dreft  yourfeif ;  hath  it  ifcpt  fince  ? 

Aud  wakes  it  now  to  look  fo  green  ma  pale  T 

Skak. 
1.  Not  bigh-coloored ;  approaching  to  colourlefs' 
tranfparency. — When  the  urine  turns  palt^  the 
patient  is  in  danger.  Arhubnot.  3.  Not  bright ; 
not  (hining ;  faint  of  liiftre ;  dim.-^ 

'  The  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  day-light  fick ; 

It  looks  a  little  ^/^r.  Shak. 

(a.)  •  Pale.  is.  /,  Ipalusy  Latin.}  i.  Narrow 
piece  of  wood  joined  above  and  below  to  arail, 
to  inclolb  grounds. — > 

Get  up  o'  th'  raH ;  I'll  peck  you  o'er  the 
patei  elfe.  Shak^ 

As  their  example  ftill  prevails. 

She  tempts  the  ft  ream,  or  leaps  ]ht  pales*  Priori 
— Deer  creep  through  when  2LpaU  tumbles  down. 
Mortimer,  a.  Anv  inclofiire. — A  ceremony,  which 
was  then  judged  very  convenient  for  the  whole 
church,  even  by  the  whole,  thofe  few  excepted, 
which  brake  out  of  the  common  pale^  Hooker*-^ 
Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  ftiidious  cloifter's^tf/;.  Mtiion. 
—Born  within  th/s  pa/e  of  the  church,  and  fo' 
brought  up  in  the  Chrifttan  reUgioo.  Duty  qfMaa. 
He  hath  propofed  a  ftahding  revelation,  fo  well 
confirmed  by  miracles,  that  it  (hould  be  needleJTs  to 
recur  ^o  them  for  the  cotividibn  of  any  man  bora 
within  the  pale  of  Chriftianity.  Atterburyr^ 

Confine  the  thoughts  \o  exercise  the  breath; 

And  keep  them  io  the  pi^  of  words  till  death. 

3.  Any  diftrid  or  territory.— rThere  is  no  part  but 
the  bare  EngUfh  paie,  m  which  the  Irilh  have  not 
the  greateft  footing.  Spenfer. — Divers  noblemen  of 
that  religion,  withio.the/a/r.  Clarendon.    4;  The 
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paleU  tbe  third  and  middle  part  of  the  fcutcheoii. 
Peacham.  .  * 

"(3)  Pale.    SeeEMPALBMENX. 
(4.)  Palb.    {§  ft.  def.  4>    See  Heraldry,  C6. 

in.  Sea  \.§%. 

{\)'*  To  Palb.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjeftive.]  To 
nake  pale.— 

The  glow-worm  fhews  the  matin  to  be  near. 
And  ^^ngiXQpale  his  ineffedual  fire.  Sbak, 

To  teach  It  good  and  ill,  difgrace  or  fame, 
Pdie  It  with  rage,  or  redden  it  with  fhame. 

Prior. 

(Vi'  *  To  Pale.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]    i.  To 

inclofe  with  pale?. — The  diameter  Of  the  hill  of  ao 

ieee  may  be  paled  in  whh  vo  deals  of  a  foot  broad. 

Mortimer.    ».  To  inclofe ;  to  encompafs. 

Whatever  tbe  ocem  paJeSt  or  iky  inclips, 

la  thine.  Shah 

The  KngTifli  beech 

Palej  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and 

boys.  Sbnk, 

/   Will  you  pttlt  your  head  In  Senrv's  glory. 

And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem  i         SbaJt. 

PALEARIUS*  Aoniu!),  a  man  of  great  probity^ 

and  one  of  the  beft  writers  of  the  16th  century. 

He  was  profefTor  of  polite  literature  at  Sienoa, 

and  afterwards  (ettled    at  Lucca.    Finalhy,   he 

removed  to  Milan  ;  where  he  was  feized,  carried 

to  Rome,  and  burnt  in' 1566,  for  having  fpoken  in 

ftvour  of  the  Lutherans,  and  againft  the  inquifi- 

tion.    He  wrote  feveral  pieces  in  verfe  and  profe, 

of  which  a  poem  00  the  immortality  of  the  foul 

is  moft  efleemed. 

*  Palb-bybd.  adj.  [pale  and  e^,]  Having  eyes 
dimmed. — 

No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  fpell, 
Infpirrs  the  paU-eyed  prieft.  Milton. 

Shrines^  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed  virgins 
keep, 
And  pitying  faints,  whofe  ftatues  learn  to  weep. 

Pope. 

♦  Palbfaced.  adj,  [pale  and  face.]    Having 
the  face  wan.— 

Frighting  her^Zr/^cTi/ villages  with  war.  SJtaJk. 
Lttpalr/aced  fear  keep  with  the  mean  bom 
man, 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart.        Stak*. 


PALEI8,  a  town  o^Cephalenia.  Pauj.  vi.  15. 

♦PALELY,  adv.  [horn  pale,]  Wanly;  not 
frefhly ;  not  ruddily. 

PALENCTA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Leon,  with 
a  rich  archbiihop's  fee.  It  bad  an  univerfity,  but 
it  was  removed  to  Salamanca.  It  is  feated  in  a 
fertile  foil  on  the  river  Canon  on  the  frontiers  of 
Caftile,  in  Lon.  4.  43;  W.    Lat.  4%.  10.  N. 

*  PALENDAR. «./.  A  kind  of  coafting  veflel. 
Obfolete.— Solyman  fent  over  light  horlemen  in 
great  polendan,  which,  running  all  along  the 
fba>coaft,  carried  off  the  people  and  the  cattle. 
Ktiell^s. 

•  PALiWESS.  If./,  [from  toAf.}  1.  Wannefs ; 
want  of  colour ;  want  of  firelhnefs ;  fickly  white* 
nefs  of  look.— Her  blood  durft  not  yet  come  to 
her  face,  to  take  away  the  name  of  palenefs  from 
her  moft  pure  whitenefs.  Sidney. — 

'l*he  blood  the  virgin's  cheek  forfook;. 
A  livid  palenefs  fpreads  o'er  all  her  look.    Pope. 
iki  Want  c£colour>  want  of  luftre»— 
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TYi^^alenefs  of  this  fiowef 

Bewrayed  the  faintneft  of  my^mafter'alieart. 

Sbak. 

PALEjh^O,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Citra  \ 
9  miles  £.  of  Soimona,  and  16  SW.  of  Langiano. 

PALENSEN,  a  town  of  Lower  Sazooy,  in 
Calenberg ;  fix  mil^  S.  of  Hanover. 

PALENZUCLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Caftile ;  25  miles  SW.  of  Burgos. 

(i.)  PALEO  CASTRO,  a  town  of  Lemno«,  ob 
the  N.  g.aft.    Lon.  4a.  55.  E.  Ferro.    Lat.  40*  o. N. 

(1.)  Paleo  Castro.    See  Policastro. 

♦  PALEOUS.  adj.  [palea,  Latin.]  Huflty; 
chaffy. — This  attra^ion  we  tried  in  itraws  acd 
paleous  bodies.  Bro^un. 

PALEPARTO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra ;  to  miles  S.  of  Rofano. 

PALEPOLI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Cara. 
mania,  on  the  S.  coaft  ;  no  miles  9.  of  Cogni. 

PALERMO)  a  cifry  of  Sicily,  in  Mazara,  with 
an  archbiihop^s  fee  and  a  large  harbour.  This 
city,  which  is  the  capital  of  Sicily,  is  of  grest 
antiquity;  and  if  a  conjeAure  may  be  fcMined 
from  its  ancient  name  Pa  norm  us,  which  figni- 
fies  an  univerfal  harbour,  it  was  formerly  m  a 
very  flourifhing  condition.  By  whoai  it  was 
founded  is  uncertain,  nor  have  we  any  authentic 
accounts  of  its  inhabitants  till  it  became  a  colony 
of  the  Phcenicians ;  after  which  it  pafled  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  various  nations  that  became  maften 
of  this  ifland.  It  has  two  harbours ;  to  the  one, 
which  is  very  larg^e,  and  in  which  there'  is  a  mole 
X300  paces  in  lengthi  (hips  lie  at  anchor ;  in  tke 
other  their  cargoes  are  laden  and  unladen.  Botk 
the  harbours  open  to  the  W.  There  is  alfo  a 
fuperb  quay  which  extends  a  mile  from  W.  to  L 
in  a  redilinear  diredion,  and  is  called  La  Marine. 
The  bay  of  Palermo  forms  a  large  amphitheatre, 
with  the  city  in  the  centre ;  furronnded  for  fone 
miles  by  a  moft  delightful  cotrntry,  inclofed  by 
romantic  rocks  and  mountains.  The  town  was 
formerly  furronnded  by  a  ftrong  wall;  bat  tbe 
fortifications  are  now  entirely  negleded  except 
towards  the  fea,  where  there  are  fttlt  a  few  weak 
works.  The  quay  is  the  principal  public  walk. 
Palermo  is  embclliihed  all  round  with  avenues  ef 
trees,  and  has  four  principal  entrances,  fiicing  tbe 


four  cardinal  points  which  are  at  the  extremities 
of  the  two  fpacious  ftreets  which  crofs  each  other. 
Palermo  is  filled  with  public  monuments,  churches, 
monafteries,  palaces,  fountains,  ftatues,  and  co- 
lumns. The  magiftrate^  of  Palermo  are,  fir  ft,  tbe 
fupreme  judge,  to  whom  belongs  the  adminifiratioa 
of  jnftice  in  criminal  cafes ;  he  is  the  head-of  tbe 
nobility,  and  immediately  fbl  ^'ws  tbe  viceroy 
in  all  the  folemn  fundions.  a.  Tbe  praetor,  who 
is  tbe  perpetual  deputy  of  the  kingdom;  chief 
in  parliament  of  the  order  to  whom  appertains  the 
right  of  regulating  the  king's  demefne.  and  poflefTcd 
of  the  prerogative  of  captain-general  during  tte 
abfence  of  tbe  Viceroy.  3.  The  praetorian  court, 
which  confifts  of  three  judges,  citizens  of  Palermo, 
eholbn  annually  by  the  king.  They  aiSft  the 
fupreme  judge  in  the  deciiion  of  criminal  affairs, 
and  the  prsetor  in  the  deliberations  upon  the 
finances;  thefe  two  officers, however, have  neither 
vote  nor  6gaature,  except  the  praetor,  in  the 
bufio((s  re4>eding  the  public  bank  and  firft  frniti. 

4.  The 
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4«  The  ffloatet  compofed  of  the  pnetor  and  fix    nobility  to  this  place, 
praaitioners  of  the  law,  named  by  the  king,  who 
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wear  the  toga  after  the  manner  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
man  fenators,  and  principally  infped  the  police 
which  regards  the  grain  and  provifions.    There 
are  alfo  7  great  officers  of  ftate,  to  each  of  whom 
isafligned  a  peculiar  employment,    i.  II  Maejro 
Portekmof  to  whom  is  committed  the  care  of  the 
public  granaries,  and  who  manages  the  fale  of  the 
roro  both  at  home  and  abroad.    The  impofition 
of  a  tax  iipon  this  commodity  has  nearly  proved 
the  ruin  of  agriculture,  efpc^cially  as  the  exporta- 
tion of  it  is  prohibited  to  all  thofe  who  are  not 
able  to  pay  an  exorbitant  price  for  that  privilege. 
The  quantity  of  corn  annually  produced  in  the 
iHand  does  not  at  prefent  amount  to  more  than  a 
terith  part  of  what  was  colledted  in  former  years. 
a.  The  auditor-general,   who  pafles  judgment, 
without  appeal,  upon  all  oflfences  committed  with- 
in the  precinds  of  the  palace.    3.  The  high  ad- 
miraly  whofejurifdidion  extends  over  the  marine. 
4«  The  chancellor,  who  overlooks  all  the  notaries 
of  the   kingdom,  prepares  all  official  patents, 
reads  the  propofitions  when  the  parliament  aifem- 
bles,  and  at  a  coronation  tenders  the  oath  of  fide^ 
lity  to  the  people,  and  proclaims  that  of  the  mo- 
narchy  who  thereby  binds  himfelf  to  maintain  and 
defend  the  privileges  of  the  city  of  Palermo.   The 
lame    ceremony    takes    place   upon  the   inftal- 
latlon  of  a  viceroy.    5.  The  prothonotory  of  the 
queen^s  chamber,  who  has  the  infpedion  of  the 
demefnes  of  fix  cities,  viz.    Syracufe,  Lentini, 
Carlentini,  StFilippo,  Mineo,  and  Virini,  which 
were  formerly  appropriated  to  the  queens  of  Sici- 
ly.   6.  The  chief  fecretary,  who  prefides  over 
the  officers  appointed  to  receive  the"  taxes  and  du- 
ties in  the  places  of  their  rcfpedtive  jurifdidions, 
And,  7.  the  lieutenant  of  the  royal  exchequer, 
who  has  the  adminiflration  of  all  effeds  that  have 
been  fequeftered  or  confifcated.    Palermo  is  the 
principal  refidence  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Sici- 
lian  nobility ;  and  as  it  is  not  the  cuftom  for  any 
gentleman  to  walk  in  the  ftreets,  at  leaft  1000 
carriages  are  kept  in  the  town.    They  are  for  the 
rood  part  in  the  English  tafte,  very  elegant,  with 
beautiful  horfes,  and  as  many  footmen  in  fplendid 
liveries  as  can  be  crowded  together  behind.   Every  . 
evening  all  the  people  of  rank  drive  about  in  this  ' 
manner  on  the  grand  public  terrace  by  the  fea-fide. 
There  are  alfo  very  convenient  hackney-coaches, 
covered  and  open.    The  dead  in  Palermo  are  ne- 
ver buried.    The  dead  bodies  are  carried  to  the 
capuchin  convent,  which  is  one  of  the  largeft  in 
Italy;  where,  after  the  funeral  fervice  is  perform- 
ed, they  are  dried  io  a  ftove,  heated  by  a  compo- 
fiiion  of  lime,  which  makes  the  ikin  adhere  to 
the  bones.    They  are  then  placed  eredt  in  niches. 
and  faftened  to  the  wall  by  the  back  or  neck.    A 
piece  of  coarfe  drib  is  thrown  over  the  fhoulders 
and  round  the  wafte ;  and  their  hands  are  tied  to- 
gether, holding  a  piece  of  paper  with  their  epi- 
taph, which  is  fimply  their  names,  age,  and  when 
they  died.    Women  are  dried  as  well  as  the  men, 
but  are  not  expofed.    Nobles  are  (hut  up  in  chefts. 
Tke  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  above  200,000. 
There  is  a  magnificent  caftle  built  near  the  fea- 
fide,  wherein  tne  viceroy  relides  fix  months  in  the 
y«ar;  and  his  presence  draws  a  great  number  of 


.     ,  This  city,  has  fuflfered 

greatly  by  earthquakes,  particularly  i-^  1693  ;  an& 
it  was  greatly  damaged  by  a  fire  in  1730,  when  a 
magazine  of  powder  was  blown  up,  contaming 
400  tons.    Lon.  13.  33.  £.   Lat.  38*  15.  N. 

PALERNO,  two  towns  of  Naples:  i.  in  Ca- 
labria Citra,  6  miles  SSW.  of  Cofeoxa :  \  in  Prin- 
cipato  Ultra,  1%  miles  WNW.  of  Confa. 

PALES,  in  Pagan  worlhip,  the  goddefs  t  ihe 
fliepherds;  to  whom  they  offeted  mUk  and  honey, 
in  order  chat  (he  might  deliver  them  and  ti»eir 
flocks  from  wild  beafts  and  infedttous  difeafes. 
This  goddefs  is  reprefented  as  an  old  woman. 
She  was  worihipped  with  great  foiem^ity  at  Rome; 
and  her  feftivals  called  Pa  1. ilia,  were  celebrated 
on  the  ftxft  of  Aprilj,  the  day  that  Romulus  began 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  ttie  city  of  Rome,  'fhe 
ceremony  confifted  in  burning  heaps  of  ftraw,  and 
in  leaping  over  them.  No  facrifices  were  ofi-red, 
but  purifications  were  made  with  the  fmoke  of 
horfes  blood,  and  with  the  afhes  of  a  galf,  that 
had  been  taken  from  the  belly  of  its  mother,  after 
it  had  been  facrificed,  and  with  the  a(hes  of  beans. 
The  purification  of  the  flocks  was  alfo  made  with 
the  fmoke  of  fulpbur,  of  the  6live,  the  pine,  the 
laurel,  and  the  rofemary.  Offerings  of  mild  cheefe, 
boiled  wine,  and  cakes  of  millet,  were  afterwards 
made  to  the  goddefs.  Some  call  this  feftival 
ParilIa,  from  parUndo^  bringing  fortb^  becaufe 
the  facrifices  were  offered  to  the  divinity  for  the 
fecundity  of  the  flocks. 

PALESCIANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Otran- 
to;  %\  miles  S£.  of  MotoU. 

(i.)  PALESTINE,  a  country  highly  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  now  a  part  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  fitua- 
ted  between  31*  30'  ani  33*^  %o'  lat.  N.  and  be- 
tween 34*  50^  and  37°  15'  Ion.  E.  It  is  bounded 
by  Mount  Libanos,  which  divides  it  from  Syria, 
on  the  N.  by  Mount  Herroon,  which  feparates 
it  from  Arabia  Deferta,  o.n  the  E ;  by  the  moun- 
tains Of  Seir  and  the  defarts  of  Arabia  Petrasa,  on 
the  S. ;  and  by  the  Mediterranean  fea  on  the  W. 

(a.)  Palestine,  ANciBNT  namii  and  boon- 
DARIES  OF.  This  once  fertile  and  happy  fpot  was 
firft  called  the  land  oiCanaanf  or  Chanaan^  from 
Noah's  grandfon.  In  Scripture,  however,  it  is 
frequently  diftinguiibed  by  other  names ;  fuch  as 
the  Land  of  Promife^  the  LandofGodi  the  Land  of 
Ifraely  &c.  It  received  the  name  of  Paleft'me  from 
the  Paleftinei  or  Philift'tnes^  Who  pofl^elfeJ  a  great 
part  of  it ;  and  it  had  the  name  of  JuD;CA,  wJu^ 
d^a  Paiefiina^  from  Judah^  the  moft  confiderable 
of  the  12  tbns  of  Jacob,  or  rather  fi'om  the  tribe,  his 
defcendants.  The  Chriftians  have  denominated  it 
the  Hoitf  Land;  partly  on  account  of  the  many 
fingularbleflfings  it  received  from  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence,  and  partly  on  account  of  its  metropolis 
being  made  the  centre  of  God's  worfiiip  and  his 
peculiar  habitation ;  but  much  more  for  its  being 
the  place  of  our  Saviour's  births  the  fcene  of  his 
preaching  and  manifold  miracles ;  efpeeially  the 
place  in  which  he  accompliflied  the  great  work  of 
our  redemption.  As  to  the  name  diJudaoy  it  did 
not  begin  to  receive  that  till  after  the  return  of 
the  Jews  from  the  Babylonifh  captvvtty,  though  it 
had  been  flyled  long  before  the  Khigdom  ofjudah^ 
inoppofition  to  that  oilfraeU  which  revolted  f'  :m 
it  under  Jeroboam,  in  the  reign  of  Reboboam  the 
Pppp»  to 
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^OQ  of  Splomon.    But  after  tbexeturn,  tie  trilie  Onder  the  Komans  ft  "began  to  be  ilrinded  into 

.of  jtudabt  the  only  one  that  noade  any  jfigure,  tetrarchiea  and  toparchieR :  the  larger  were  thvk 

/cttUng  at  Terufaleov,  and  in  the  cQ.untries  adja-  of  j4idea,Samana» and  Galilee, Upper  ?na  Lowers 

<cent,,quicklygave  itsnatne  to  the  whole  tcnitorj^.  the  le/ler,  thofe  of  Oeraritica,  Sarona,  and  ot^cr* 

JBy  profane  authors  it  jsvas  called  by  many  differ-  of  lefs  note^  all  which  lay  on  this  fice  of  the  Ji^r- 


.ent  Jiamea;  (uch  as  Syria,  Paleftlna  Syria^  Caele- 
/yria,  Idtuiaa>  Idumj^a^  and  Phanicia  or  Pfioenice ; 
Jbut  thefc  are  fuppofed  only  to  have  been  given  put 
of  contempt  to  thejfewijh  nation,  whom  th«y  tobk- 
iCd  upon  as  unworthy  of  any  other  name. than 
.what  diflingui^ed  the  aioft  obCqure  parts  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  That  part  of  the  coun- 
try, which  was  properly  called  the  Laiulo/Promifi, 
»^  iaclofed  ^n  tb^  W.  by.  the  Mediterranean ;  E. 
Jby  the  lake  Afptaltites,  the  Jordan,  the  fea  of  Ti- 
fcerias  qr  Galilee,  and  the  Samaciioni^e  lake;  N- 
JaytKe  n^ountains  of  Libanng,  or  rather  Antiliba- 
JHU,  or  th£  province  of  Phoenicia ;  and  on  the  S. 
py,  that  jpi  £dom  or  Idum«a,  froori  which  it  was 
parted  b^  another  nd^e  ot  high  mountains.  The 
]>Qundari€s  of  thf  other  part,  which  belonged  to 
the  twjo  tribes  and  an  half  beyond  the  Jordan,  arc 
f  ot  So  eafily  defined,  as  weV  as  tbofe  of  the  con- 
iiupfts  JD^de  by  the  more  profp«roi|s  kings  of  the 
^ews.  All  that  can  be  fai4  with  any  probability 
ts,  that  the  mcr  Arnon  was  the  firft  northern 
boundary  oo  that  fide. 

•^  (3.)  Palestine,  CLHiATB,*FERTii.iTY,  jprc 
i^vCEf  &C,  Of.  Tl^e  climate  ts  happy.  The  long- 
^ft  >day  is  not  aboye  14  hours  15  oninutes.  The 
Scripture  is  pregnant  with  proofs  of  the  extraor- 
dinary richnefs  and  fecundity  of  this  once  happy 
knd,  aD4  of  jthc  vaft  number  of  people  that  lived 
sn  it.  The  exports  of  corn,  wine,  oil,  raifins,  &c. 
flipcre  yery  large.  It  Is  now  rc^naijkable  only  for 
ft^rrenuefs  and  fterility, .  Such  have  been  the  ef- 
/JBfls  of  the  Tjurkilh-dcfpotifm. 

j[4*)Pa.I^stine,  Diynio^s  of.  judea,  in  its 
j^rgefl  fenfe  was  divided  into  maritime  and  inland, 
as  well  as  into  mx>untainous  and  champain ;  and 
.agaiij  fybdiyided  into  jijdea  on  this  fide,  and  Ju- 
/Jea  beyond  Jordan.  ,  JBut  the  moft  confiderable 
.divifipn  is  that  which  was  made  among  the  f% 
trilv«»  Jby  lot,  JO  prcyent  al)  nnprmuring  and  <Jif. 
/qontent  among  thai  Aubbom  people ;  of  thefe,  two 
and  a  haif  were  jfeated  beyond  Jordan,  and  th^ 
yea  op  this  fid^.  The  next  rematkable  divifioo 
jvas  made  by  king  Solomon,  who  divided  his 
kingdom  into  is  provinces  or  dittri^s,  <rach  un- 
^^f^  peculiar  officer;  and  eyery  one  of  thefe  w^s 
4p  Uipply  the  king  with  provifiocs  for  his  houfe- 
hojd  in  his  turn ;  that  is,  each  for  one  month  in 
jthe  yj?ar.  But  the  tfxod  fatal  divifion  of  all  was, 
that  which  obtained  under  bis  imprudent  fon  Re- 
foboam  ft  when  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes  revolted, 
under  the  cqpduA  pf  Jeroboam,  lybo  became 
head  of  Ujis  new  monarchy,  ftyled  th.'  kingdom  of. 
Jfrffel  in  G^ofitioii  tp  that  of  J^tdah^  the  title 
Vthich  diftiogul^ed  the  maimed  kingdom  of  Re. 
hoboam  from  that  time  downyvards.  |Jnder  the 
^^pd  Umple  tiie  diftindion  laftt d  a  confidjtfrable 
%\^,  ^nd  the  £ime  hoftilities  coniimied  b^ween 
fhefe  tjwo  kingdoms;  that  of  yfrael  taki;»g  tb^ 
f^apniii^^of,  SafHu^  from  iXs  capital.  The  inhat 
anjls jftcre .a  ini;^tf;re  oif  the  old  Ifraelite*,  aii<^ 
pi^^  x:pLiiic^  lept  ,th>thef  by  the  king?  of  .^Uyru 
I^^W  %3tifi<>iWcA  qt  itt  till  they  were  fuu4,vc'iJ 
pylfec  Jllaccal^s,  an^l  \Xifux  metropolis  deHroyed. 


dafl.  The  reft,  on  the  other  (ide,  were  thole  of 
Gilead,  Peraea,  Gauloriitis,  Auranitis,  Baf^nea, 
and  JDecapoHs.  Jofephus  mentions  another  oi'vi- 
£on  made  in  Cabinius's  time  into  5  diftrids,  or, 
as  he  ftyles  them,"  p-wt^fia  or  cotmcifjy  agretrable  to 
tht  Homan  manner :  thefc  were  Jerufalein,  Jet  icl.Op 
and  Sephoris  on  this  fide  Jordan ;  and  Gadaris  und 
Am  a  thus  on  the  otherp  In  the  reigns  of  the  Chrit 
tian  Emperors,  it  was  divided  afrelh  into  PoleR*na 
Prima%  S^cunJa^and  Tertia  or Salufaris:  which  \<fL 
included  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whok-  country, 

\y)  Palestine,  extent  op.  The  exttnt  of 
this  country  is  varioufly  ftated  by  geograpn^  *  *  j 
fome  giving  it  no  more  than  170  or  180  milts 
from  N.  to  S.  and  140  in  breadth  when-  broatM\ 
though  not  much  above  half  the  breadth  v^h^re 
narroweil.  But  from  the  lateft  and  moil  accur-te 
maps,  it  appears  to  extend  near  200  miles  in  lenvth, 
about  60  in  bread|h  about  the  middle,  and  ^ibout 
xo  or  15,  more  or  lefs,  where  it  widens    r  fhrinks, 

(6.)  Palestine,  present  state  of.  The 
whole  country  is  now  retluced  to  adifiri^  or  pro- 
vince, under  the  beglerbeg,  or  bafha,  of  Sch^m 
or  pamafcus,  who  hath  y  fangiaca  or  fubgo- 
yernors  under  him ;  viz.  i.  The  Canglac  6f  Da. 
mafcus,  who  is  under  the  bafta  of  that  provWiCe ; 
ji.  bf^eruGilem,  or,  as  the  Turks  call  it,  Cudjcmba' 
rif  or Coudfcherif;  3.Ag^um;  4f  Bahara;  j.Scifat; 
4.  Gaza ;  7.  Kabolos.  Each  of  thefe  has  a  num- 
ber of  ziametf-,  and  each  ziamet  has  a  number  of 
timariois  under  them ;  for  the  better  underftacd- 
ing  of  which  terms,  we  fhall  refer  our  readers  to 
Sir  Paul  Ricaut's  account  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  iangiajcate  oi  Jerufalem  hath  9  of  the  former, 
and  16  of  the  latter  clafs.  The*  former  live  by 
oppreffing  the  people  under  them,  and  extort 
contributions  of  every  thing  that  cot^ies  within 
their  reach,  fuch  as  the  protcftion  of  travellers, 
merchants,  a^id  caravans;  bpt  being  all  under 
their  refpeAive  battias,  who  are  ftill  more  griping 
than  their  underlings,  they  are  comnionly  fleeced 
of  a  confiderable  part  of  their  unjuft  gains.  As 
ior  the  places  of  their  refidenpe,  except  in  a  con- 
fiderable  city,  as  Damafcus  and  Jerufalem,  the 
reft  are  either  fome  old  cities  pr  inconfiderabW 
villages.  There  arc  many  curiofities  in  PaleHiue, 
both  natural  and  artificial ;  but  they  are  To  very  nu- 
merous  as  almoft  to  prcclpde  defcription :  we  there- 
fore refer  our  readers  to  the  Ancient  Vnwerjol  Bif- 
tory^  Vol.  II.  where  they  are  particularly  deicribed. 
The  principal  mountains*  rivers,  and  other  places 
of  note,  we  notice  under  their  refpe«5live  names. 

(j.)  PALESTRINA.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  tie 
Campagna  of  Rome,  with  a  biibop'a  fee.    It  is 
the  capital  of  a  principality  of  the  fame  name, 
ai.d  the  bUhop  is  one  of  the  Px  cardinal  bifbopk. 
It  was  anciently  famous  for  the  temple  of  For- 
tune being  then  called  t^x^^yiEST^,  and  feated  ob 
The  inhabit- .  the  top  of  a  mountaiij,  the  rmns  of  which  may 
of    yet  be  fe^n.    Lon.  {1.55.  £.  Lat.4'- jx*  ^« 
.  (1.)  Px\LESTKiNA,  an  lAand  of  Maritime  Auf- 
tri;^,  unc  of  the  largefl  ^nd  molt  populous  of  the 
La^unes,  near  Vchice,  and  where  the  chief  noble- 
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I  have  fea^i.    it  is  ii  Itarikn  Ailed,  or  15,0010 

j>ace8,.in  length,  aha  400  irt  breadth.  It  has  7006 
inhabitants. 

(3.)  Palestrina,  alargc  and  nth  (harleC  tonW 
ID  the  above  ill  and. 

PALESTHIUM,  4  tov^n  of  Eurdi>earf  T<lrkfe^, 
in  Liva^i<i ;  44  milcB  K.  of  Lepanto. 
.  (i.)  ♦  PAIStTE.  «./.  Ijf^i^ne,  Fr.]  A  light 
l>oard  00  which  a  paftiter  holds  hid  dolours 
vbcn  he  pa*:nt8*--Let  the  grt»Und  of  the  pidure 
l}e  of  fuch  a  mixture,  as  there  fifiay  be  ibrtiething 
in  it  of  every  colour  that  coitipofes  your  work,  as 
it  were  the  contents  of  yowr palette,  Dryden* 
Ere  jret  tliy  pencil  tries  her  nicfer  toils, 

?r  on  thy  palette  lie  the  blended  oild, 
hy  carelef8*:halk  has  half  achievM  thy  art, 
And  her  juft  image  makes  Cleora  ftart.'  Tickle* 

Her  (kilful  hand  an  iv'ry  palette  gracM, 

'U^herelhiriingcolourswereinorUerplac'd.  Qaf. 

(j.^i  Palette.    See  Pallet. 

PALF.'V*  a  town  of  Stiria,  iS  lA.  N.  Af  Leobeh; 

PALPIN,  John,  an  eminent  furgedn,  inato- 

iuift,  and  Tefturer  in  furgery,  at  Ghent,  the  place 

of  his  birth  ;  acquired  great  repUtalidti  by  his 

learntfig  and  works.    The  principal  of  (hefe  are, 

J.  A  Treatilfe  on.Olfteblog^,  in  limo,  l^aris,  i;^i. 

a.  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  in  1  vols  8vo, 

Paris,  1734.    He  died  aft  Ghent  at  a  great  age,  in 

i°FALFREy.  «./  \^Ufroy,  Fif.i  A  fmall  hoife 
6t  for  ladies:  it  is  always  di(lingui(hed  in  the  old 
books  from  a  war  horfe. — 

Her  wanton^a^r<f^  was  overrpread 
With  tinfel. trappings,  woven  like  a  waVe.  ^enf, 
—The  damfe)  is  mounted  on  a  \Vhite  palfrey^  as 
an  emblem  of  her  innocence.  Addifon. — 

The fmith sand  armorers otipdlfreys  ride.  Dryd* 
•  PAI.FREYED.^4^*.  \ixOT[ipdlfrey\  Riding  on 
a  palfrey. — 

Sucfir  dire  achievements  fings  the  bard  that 

tells, 

01  palfrey' d  dames,  bold  knights  &hd  magick 

fpejls,  .  Tickle. 

FALIACUK,  a  town  of  Ceylon^Sb  to.  NNW. 

of  Trincomaly. 

PALI)B0THRA,  an  ancient  city  of  India,  men- 
tioned  by  Strabo  (I.  xt.)  fuppofed  to  be  AIla- 

HABAD,  or  PaTNA. 

FALICATA,  of  J  a  fea  port  toWn  of  India,  oh 
PAI4CATE9  ( this  fide  of  the  Ganges.  It 
is  feated  oh  the  coalt  of  Coroinandel,  in  the  k'liig- 
dom  of  Camate,  70  mifes  N.  of  Fort  St  George. 
Here  the  Dutch  have  a  fadoi:y,  and  a  fort,  called 
the  Fori  o/'Cuelderhhd.  Loh.  80.  i.  £.  I^at.  13. 
34- N.  . 

PALICAUD,  or  -  7  or  PalgXtchbrry,  a 
PAf.ib'CAUpCHERRY,)  fortrefs  of  confiderable 
l!rengtb  in  India,  which  commands  the  paifage 
between  the  two  coafts  of  Malabar  and  Coroman- 
dcl,  by  way  of  Tritchiriopoly  and  Cohnbettore 
countries:  there  is  aifo  a. communication  with  it 
through  the  Naye  cogntry.  It  is  in  the  harids  of 
the  EngliOi,  and  was  of  great  importance  to  them 
when  Coimoettore  was  in  the  hands  of  Tippoo. 

PAIJCi,  or  pALisci,  in  the  mytnology,  twQ 
deities,  fons  of  Jupiter  by  Thalia,  whom  ^EfchyT 
lus,  according  to  Macrobius^  calls  ^/na,  in.^.tra- 
Ssdy  whicb  is  loft.     The  nymph  iS^fha,  when 
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pregnarft,  Be'gJ^  Jupi?ef  td  r^bik'ht^MiA  the 
puvfhit  dP  Jtino.  tJpon  vi^fifch  he  cotfceaTed  her 
Tn  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and  when  the  tfiht  of 
ber  detfvery  Arrived,  the  ejirth  op^ed  awd  brought 
into  tlie  ^otld  two  chilcfren,  wfio  v^ere  named  Fef- 
7icif  aif  TOM  ifaxfv  ixf  c6«f.  6eeat(fe  rixy  hittit  ttgain  hitb 
fbe  qJ^orldfrom  fbt  b<^uoeh  6fthe  etirth.  Thefe  deftieft 
were  woHhipped  v^lth  many  cerejnonits  by  thfe 
Stcinand;  and  neak*  their  temple  were  t;WO  fmall 
lafteS,  V^fcich  ^ere  fbppofec!  to  have  l^ang  oti* 
of  the  earth  vfrhen  they  wtre  born  Near  thefe 
J)ools  k  was  ufual  to  take  the  ninfl  foiertm  oaths, 
when  any  wilhed  to  decide  cotjtrpverfies  and 
qu Arrets.  If  any  of  the  perfon?  who  took  the 
oaths  were  perjured,  they  were  immedfiitely  tt*- 
pe^ed  to  be  punifhed  fnpernatnrally ;  and  t  hofe 
whole  oath,  by  the  deities, df  the  place,  was  fin* 
tfer^,  departed  nnhnrt.  The  Falici  had  alfo  an 
orjicle,  which,  was  coifulted  upon  fome  great 
emergencies,  and  which  rendered  the  tnieft  and 
moft  unequivocal  anfwers.  In  a  fupierftitious  si^t:* 
the  altars  of  tlte  Palici  were  Itairted  with  the  blood 
of  htinfian  facrlHces;  but  this  barbarous  cttftom 
did  not  1a (I  'orig. 

•  PALIFICATION.  «./  [palus,  LatiA.]  The 
aft  ot  pratftice  of  making  ground  firm  with  piles. 
— I  have  faid  nothing  oi patificatioh  or  {filing  of  tlie 
ground-plot.    J^otton. 

PALIFISCO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavbra. 

PALlLIA.    SeePALBS. 

PALILICTJM,  the  fame  with  AloeMaraii. 

PALIBAM.    See  PaLaMbam,  N°  1. 

(i.)  PALI&IBAN»  a  town  of  Java,  on  the  SW. 
coaft,  at  the  entry  of  the  Straits  of  Sanda,  150 
miles  WSW.  of  Batatia. 

(2.  t^ALiidBAN.    See  BalaMbuah,  and  Pa* 

LAMBANG, 

PAIJMdUM.    See  iPAtAiiiBANG,  N«  1. 

(l.)  *  PM^INDROMJE.  «./.  UaXiy.r^o/t/A,  raXi* 

^nd  #^^»«.]  A  word  or  fentence  which  is  the 
fame  read  back\Vard  oi  forward :  as,  madam;  ot 
this  fenfence,  SiAi  dura  a  rudibtu. 

(i.)  Palindrome,  )  Some  have  f^fined  upon 

(t.)  PALINDR0MUS.5  the  Palindron^us,  and 
compofed  ver/es^  each  word  of  which  is  the  fame 
backwards  as  forwurd^ ;  •  for  rnftance,  that  of 
Camden : 

Odo  tenet  milium^  madiddm  mappam  tenet  Anna. 

Anna  tenet  mappam  thadidamy  tttulum  tAtet  Odd, 

PALINGE,  a  toWn  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Saone  and  Loire,  oh  the  Charollois  Canaf,  7^  ^* 
NNW.  of  Charolles,  4ftd  15  S.  of  Mdntcenis. 

PALINGENESIA,  amOngft  divines,  is  t3ie 
lame  with  regeneration.  Among  chemifts,  it 
denotes  the  producing  of  k  body  from  its  prm- 
ciples. 

PALINGENTUS,  Marcellns,  author  of  a  poem 
in  I  a  books,  entitled  Zodiactu  Vita,  Little  elfe  is 
known  of  him  than  that  he  lived  at  the  bourt  of 
Hercules  IT.  of  £fte,.dukeof  Ferrara,  and  died 
fome  time  between  1537  arid  ^543. 

PALINGIJIRt  one  of  the  l>KrLii»T»uiB  iftands, 
K.  ctf  Cape  Enganhe,  on  the  ifte  of  Lu^on,  15' 
miles  in  circirnnferehce.  . .    i 

•  .PAUNOPE. )  «.  /.  ^TAXivfijJin.]   A 'reqarttai- 

•  PALINODV.  3  t'^ft. 

I,  of  thy  excellence,  have  (iftbecn  told ; 
But-now  my  rkvirtit  eyes  thy  faee  behold :. 

Who 
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Wao  therefore  in  this  weeping  palkede 
Abhor  myfelf,  that  have  difpleaa'd  my  God» 
In  duft  and  aihes  mourn.  Stmdys* 

PALINinU  PftOMOHTORi  VH,  a  town  of  Italy, 
mentioned  by  FirgU  and  FelUiusy  with  a  cognomi« 
nal  port,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Sinas  Paefta^ 
I1U8  on  the  coait  of  Lucania ;  fo  called  from  Pa- 
i.iNuaus.    Melof  Dionrfius  Halieamajetu. 

PALINURUSy  in  6bulou«  hiftory,  iEneas'a 
pilot,  who  fell  into  the  fea  when  afleep  $  and  was 
three  days  ezpoled  to  the  tempefts  and  its  agita- 
tion, and  at  laft  came  ia£e  alhore,  where  the  cruel 
inhabitants  of  the  place  murdered  him  to  get  his 
clothes.  His  body  was  left  Ainburied  on  the  fea- 
iborc;  which  prevented  him  from  croifing  the 
Stygian  lake  for  loo  years,  according  to  the  fuper- 
ftitious  ideas  of  the  Romans. 

PALIO-Castro.  See  Paleo^Castro,  N°  j, 
and  PoLicASTRO. 

*  To  PALISADE,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
inclofe  with  palifades. 

(i.)  *  Palisadb.7  «./.  [paUfade^  Fr.  patifadot 

(i.)  *  Pa^isado.)  Spaniftiy  from  palus^  Lat.] 
Pales  fct  by  way  of  inclofure  or  defence. — 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampart  caft, 

And  paUfades  about  the  trenches  plac'd.  Dryd> 
—The  wood  is  ufeful  for  pali/adoej  for  fortifica- 
tions. Mortimer, — The  city  is  furrounded  with  a 
ftrong  wall,  and  that  wall  guarded  with  paii/a- 
doej.    Broome* 

(a.)  PALisADOBSi  or  PALISADSS9  in  fortifica* 
tion,  are  ftakes  made  of  ftrong  fplit  ^ood,  about 
9  feet  long,  6  or  7  inches  fquare,  3  feet  deep  in 
the  ground,  in  rows  about  ai  or  3  inches  afun- 
der,  placed  in  the  covert  way,  at  3  feet  from, 
and  parallel  to,  the  parapet  or  fide  of  the  glacis, 
to  fecure  it  from  furprife.  They  are  alfo  ufed  to 
fortify  the  avenues  of  the  open  forts,  gorges,  half- 
moons,  the  bottoms  of  ditches,  and  in  general  all 
pofts  liable  to  furprife.  They  are  ufually  fixed 
perpendicularly,  though  fome  make  an  angle  in- 
dining  tow^irds  the  ground  next  the  enemy,  that 
the  ropes  caft  over  them  to  tear  them  up  may  flip 
of. 

(3.)  Palisad»es,  turning,  an  invention  of 
Mr  Coehorn,  to  preferve  the  palifadoes  of  the  co- 
vert way  from  the  befipger's  ftiot.  They  arc  fo  or- 
dered, that  as  many  of  tbem'as  ftand  in  the  length 
of  a  rod,  or  about  ten  feet,  turn  up  and  down  like 
traps,  fo  as  not  to  be  in  fight  of  the  enemy  till 
they  juft  bring  on  their  attack ;  and  yet  are  al- 
ways ready  to  do  the  proper  fervice  of  palifades. 

PALISCI.    See  Palici. 

•  PALISH,  adj.  [from  pale.]  Somewhat  pale. 
—Spirit  of  nitre  makes  with  copper  a  pali/h  blue. 
jir&utAnoS. 

(i.)  PALISSE,  in  geography,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  AUier,  and  diftrid  of 
Cuffet,  loj  miles  NE.  of  Couflct,  and  9  SW.  of 
Donjon. 

(*.)  Palissk,  «./  in  heraldry,  a  bearing  like  a 
range  of  palifades  before  a  fortification,  repre- 
fl^nted  on  a  fefle,  raifiog  up  a  confiderable  height, 
and  pointed  a -top,  with  the  field  appearing  be- 
tween them. 

PAtlSSY,  Bernard  Db,  an  eminent  French 
chemift  boru  at.  Agen,  about  1514.  He  was  firft 
a  potter  and  image*makeri  aodl  foon  diftinguiih* 
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edhimfelfby  his  (kill  in  painting  oaglafii;  but 
afterwards  ftill  more  as  a  chemiit,  by  pnblilhiDg 
various  treatifes  on  that  fcience.  A  good  editioa 
of  his  works  v^as  publilhed  at  Paris  in  1777,  by 
F.  St  Food.  He  firft  Uught  the  true  theory  of 
fountaint.    He  died  in  Z590. 

(i,  ».)  PALItJRUS,  in  ancient  ceography,  a 
river  of  Africa,  with  a  town  of  the  fame  name,  at 
the  W.  end  of  Eg^t^  on  the  Mediterranean. 
StraSoi  xviii.  The  nver  is  now  called  NabU, 
(».)PAtLUi  us,  in  botany.  See  Rh  amnios,  N^S. 
(i.)  *  PALL.  «./  [paJUams  Lat.]  x.  A  cloak 
or  mantle  of  ftate. — 

As  fair  Aurora  in  her  purple  pallf 
Out  of  the  £afi  the  dawning  day  doth  call ; 
So  forth  flie  comes.  Spek^. 

Let  gorgeous  tragedy 
In  fcepter^d^//  come  fweeping  by.       Milicfu 
ft.  The  mantle  of  an  archbiihop. — An  arcbbi/hop 
after  confecration  iball  have  the  pail  fent  him. 
-dl/liffe*  3*  The  covering  thrown  over  the  dead.^ 
Thf  right  fide  of  the  pail  oldEgeos  kept. 
And  on  the  left  the  royal  Theieus  wept.  Dryd,, 
(3.)  Pall,  in  geography,  a  circar  of  Hiodof- 
tan,  in  Guzerat. 

(3.)  Pall,  in  heraldry,  a  figure  like  a  Greek 
T,  about  the  breaHth  of  a  pallet ;  it  is  by  fome 
heralds  called  a  crofi  pallf  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing looked  upon  as  an  archiepifcopal  bearing. 

(1.)  *  To  Pall.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  cloak; 
to  inveft. — 

Come,  thick  night. 
And /a//  me  in  the  dunneft  fmoak  of  bell.  Shai. 
(a.)  *  To  Pall,  v,  h.  [Of  this  word  the  etomo- 
logifts  give  no  reafonable  account:  perhaps  it  is 
only  a  corruption  of  pale,  and  was  ^)pUed  origi- 
nally to  colours.]  To  grow  vapid ;  to  become  in- 
fipid.— Empty  one  bottle  into  another  fwiftly,  left 
the  drink  pall.    Bacon. 

Beauty  foon  grows  famiKar  to  the  lover. 
Fades  in  the  eye,  vad  palls  upon  the  fenfe.  Ad£/: 
(3.)  *  To  Pall.  v.  a.  x.  To  make  infipid  or  va- 
pid.— Reafon  and  refiedion,  reprefenting  perpe- 
tually to  the  mind  the  meannefs  of  all  fenfual 
gratificatibns,  blunt  the  edge  of  his  keencft  de> 
fires,  and  pall  all  his  enjoyments.     Atterbtny^^ 
Thejr  poll  Moliere's  and  L.ope2*  ^ghtly 
ftrain.  S^ift* 

ft.  To  impair  fprightlinefs ;  to  dilpixit — 
A  miracle 
Their  jov  with  unexpeded  forrow palPd.  Dryd* 
Bafe,  barbarous  mSn,  the  more  we  raife  our 
love, 
*  The  more  we  palif  and  cool,  and  kill  hb  ar- 
dour. Drjden. 

3.  To  weaken  5  to  impair.— 
I'll  never  follow  x\xy  palPd  fortu^ies  more. 

Shak. 

4.  To  cloy. — PaWd  appetite  is  humorous,  and 
muft  be  gratified  with  fauces  rather  than  food. 
Tatlfr. 

FALLAt  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  mantle  which 
women  wore  over  the  gown  called jfo£i.  It  was 
born  on  the  left  ihoukler ;  whence  paflSng  to  the 
other  fide,  under  the  right  arm,  Xht  two  ends 
Were  bound  under  the  left  arm,  leaving  the  brcaft 
and  arm  quite  bare.  It  had  many  folds,  ard  de- 
rived its  name  from  ar«AX(»,  iojbake  or  tremble, 

.PAIXdDES. 
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PALLADES,  Tirgins  who  were  confccrated  to 
Jupiter  by  the  Tbebans  of  Egypt.  Str^tho  zvii. 

PALLADINI»  Archaogeb,  a  celebrated  lu- 
lian  paintrefsy  born  at  Pifa  in  1599.  Her  father 
^vrai  a  painter,  and  Ibe  attained  great  exctileve 
in  portrait  painting ;  but  died  young,  in  i6«a. 

PALLADINO,  James,  an  luliao  author,  bom 
at  Teramoy  in  Naples,  in  1349.  He  became  fuc- 
ceffively  Bp.  of  Monopoli, 'Tarentttm»  Florence, 
and  Spoletto,  and  legate  in  Poland.  Among  his 
^orks,  which  favoured  of  the  (jpirit  of  the  age, 
the  moft  celebrated  is  the  Proeeffiu  LMcs/eri  con- 
tra Je/vm,    He  died  in  Poland  in  141 7- 

PALLADIO,  Andrew,  a  celebrated  Italian  ar- 
chited  of  the  16th  century,  bom  in  Vicenza,  and 
the  dilctple  of  Triffin.  He  pubUihed  exad  draw- 
ings of  the  principal  works  of  antiquity  at  Rome, 
-with  commtntarie^  and  a  Trtati/e  rf  Anbhec- 
gure>  m  4  hooks,  in  1570. 

PALLADIUM,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  fta- 
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tuc  of  tilt  grddefs  Pallas.  It  was  about  three  cu- 
bits high,  an  J  repre&nted  thegoddefs  fitting  andr. 
holiMig  a  pike  in  her  right  hand,  and  in  her  left 
a  dilUfif  and  a  fpindle.  It  was  faid  to  have  fallen 
dv^wo  from  heaven  near  the  tent  of  Ilus,  as  he 
was  bnitding  the  -citadel  of  -Ilium.  Others  fup- 
pofe  that  it  fell  at  Peffinus  in  Phrygia,  or  that 
Dardanus  got  it  as  a  prefent  from  his  mother  S- 
ledra.  Some  maintain,  that  the  palladium  was 
made  with  the  bones  of  PelopS  by  Abaris ;  but 
Apdiodorus  fays,  that  it  was  only-  a  piece  of 
clock-work  which  moved  of  itfelf.  However  .va- 
rious the  opinions  of  ancient  authors  be  about 
tliis  celebrated  ftatue,  it  is  univerially  allowed, 
that  on  its  prefervation  depended  the  fafety  of 
Troy.  ThiA  fatality,  the  Greeks,  during  the  Tro- 
jan  war,  were  well  aware  of;  and  therefore  Ulyf- 
fes  and  Dtomedes  were  commiffioned  to  fteal  it. 
This  they  effeded,  and  they  were  direded  how 
to  carry  it.away  by  Helenus,  a  fon  of  Priam,  who 
in  this  bcirayed  his  country,  becaufe  his  brother 
Detphobus,  at  the  death  of  Paris,  had  married 
Helen,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured.  Minerva  was 
enraged  at  the  violence  offered  to  her  ftatue;  and, 
according  to  Virgil,  the  Palladium  itfelf  feemed 
to  have  received  life  and  motion ;  and  by  the  _ 

flalhes  which  ftarted  from  its  eyes,  and  fudden    brateil  for  the  power  and  the  riches  which  he  ob» 
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attempts  to  decompofe  it,  but  Mr  Cbcoevis,  bf 
fympatbetical  experiments,  difisovered  it  to  be  a 
combination  of  mercury  and  platina.  Xgferiay 
of  ArU^  Nov.  1803* 

(i.)  PALLADIUS,  bilbop  of  ^lenopoiia  in  Byw 
thynia,  and  idfterwards  of  Afpona*  He  was  a  Ga^ 
latiany  and  bom  at  Cappadocia.  He  became  aft 
Anchorite  in  the  mountain  of  Ndbria  in  388,  and 
was  confecrated  a  biihop  ta  401.  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  St  John  Chryfoftom,  whom  he 
never  fbrfook  during  the  time  of  his  perfecutiofit 
nor  even  in  his  exile.  He  went  to  Rome  fome 
time  after  Chryfoftom's  death,  aad,  at  the  requeft 
of  Laiifus,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  coropofed  the 
hiftory  of  the  Ancfaoritet  or  Hermits^  and  en- 
titled it  Lat^acot  after  that  lord,  to  whom  he  de> 
dicated  it  in  4S0,  when  it  was  vrritten^  being  then 
in  the  »oth  year  of  his  epifcopacy,  and  jjd  of 
his  age.  His  hiftory  was  publiflied  in  Greek  by 
Meurftus  at  Amfterdam,  in  i6x9>  and  in  Latin  in 
the  Biblkthica  Patrum, 

{%.)  Palladius,  R.  T.  JEmilianus,  an  author 
who  flottriihed  after  the  decline  of  literature  at 
Rome,  but  the  precife  period  is  not  knowni  A 
treatife  written  by  him,  De  ttt  EufiUa^  was  pub- 
liflied  at  Paris,  mVJSconomie  BjtraUy  vol.5«in  i77j>. 

(3.)PALLADiUi»a  Greek  phyfician,  who  wrote 
a  Treatife  on  Fevers,  which  was  publtflied  at 
Leyden,  in  Svo,  X745« 

PALLANTEUM.    See  Palatioh,  K«  a. 

PALLANTIA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spam,  on 
the  Cea ;  now  called  Palencia.  Mela*  ii.  6. 

PALLAKTIAS,  a  name  of  Aurora»  from  the 
giant  Pallas.  OvU* 

PALLANTIDES,  the  50  fons  of  Pallas,  the 
fon  of  Pandion,  and  brother  of  JEgeus ;  who  were 
all  killed  by  Thefeus,  the  fon  of  iEgeus,  whofe 
fucceffion  they  oppofed.  Pha.  m  the/. 

PALLANTIUM.    See  Palatium,  N^  a. 

(i.)  PALLAS,  in  the  mythology,  a  giants  the 
fon  of  Cselus  and  Terra,  who  was  killed  by  Mi- 
nerva. 

(2.)  Pallas,  a  name  of  Minerva,  from  sraxAHi 
to  brandilh,  m  allufion  to  her  fpear.   . 

(3.)  Pallas.    See  Pallantidbs. 

(4.)  Pallas,  a  freed  man  of  Claudius^  cele- 


fprings  from  the  earth,  it  feemed  to  ihew  the  re- 
fer.tment  of  the  goddefs.  The  true  palladium,  as 
is  obferved  by  (bme,  was  not  carri<^  away  from 
Troy  by  the  Greeks,  but  only  a  ftatue  of  fimilar 
fize  and  fhape,' which  was  placed  near  it,  to  de- 
ceive whatever  (acrilegious  perfons  attempted  to 
fteal  it.  The  palla  ^ium,  therefore,  they  pretend, 
^iieas  conveyed  IWie  .from  Troy  to  Italy,  and  it 
was  afterwards  prelerved  by  the  Romans  with  the 
gteateft  fecrecy  and  veneration,  in  the  temple  of 
Vefta,  unknown  to  all  but  the  veftal  virgins. 
The  deftmy  of  Rome  was  believed  to  depend  upon 
it ;  and  there  were  feveral  others  made  perfedly 
like  it,  to  iecure  it  from  being  ftolen,  as  was  that 
at  Troy,  which  the  oracie  of  Apollo  declared 
fhould  never  be  taken  fo  long  as  the  Palladium 
was  found  within  its  walls.  A  palladium  was 
alfo  placed  in  the  citadel  of  Atljens. 
.  {1.)  Palladi uu,  in  metallurgy,  a  metallic  al- 
loy, which  was  expofed  for  fale  at  a  fliop  in  Ge- 
rard Street)  as  a  new  noble  metal.    It  refitted  all 


tained.  He  advifed  the  emperor  to  marry  Agrip. 
ptna»  and  to  adopt  her  fon  Nero,  for  his  fuco^or. 
It  was  through  him  and  Agrippina,  that  the  death 
of  Claudius  was  haftened,  and  that  Nero  was 
raifed  to  the  throne.  Nero,  however,  diicarded 
Pallas,  and  fome  time  after,  caufed  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  that  he  might  procure  his  great  riches. 

PALLASIA^  in  botany,  a  genus  or  the  trigynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants. 

(x.)  PALLA VICINI,Anthoiiy,  acardinaf,  bom 
at  Genoa,  in  1441*  of  a  noble  family.  He  was 
made  biihop  of  Ventilmille,  and  Pampeluna;  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  Popes  Innocent  VIII, 
Alexander  VI.  and  Julius  IL  and  did  them  great 
fervice  in  various  negociatioas.  He  died  at  Rome 
in  1507. 

(s.)  Pallavicini,  Ferrante,  an  lulian  wit  of 
confiderable  note,  defcended  of  a  noble  family  in 
Placentia,  where  he  was  bora  about  the  cloie  of 
the  i6th  century.  He  gave  early  proofs  of  an  ex- 
traordinary geniusi  and  quickly  acquired  a  maf« 
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im]^  Iraoflriadge  in  the  blemeola  of  olaffieal  eiudi- 
ticM.  *He  wot  afterw^s  feni  to  complete  ^ 
fdocatfon  in  (the  ipoiMift^nf  of  Auguftin  frtaraat 
.  Milan,  where  he  took  the  hsbit,  ibeed .  mu^ 
4Bfteemeil>for  ptetf  M'jvcii  aa  learmng*  antd  r«(fed 
•jl^tespeAatioosoftfitfttoe  fane;  hut  beiagamc^' 
tGnlly  iticltatd,  be  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with 
a  young  coifittiBiio  of  Vetiioe,  whafe  chasms  .prat.- 
«d  irrefiftibte ;  Avd'  to  Tisjoy  them  wtthoat  re- 
4»nt,  he  obtainetl  leave  .^pm  hisgeneraltomaAEf 
^e  totir  of  PiaitQe.  :Aocordmglyi  he  pitttciNied 
io  fet  out  .{or  that  country;  but  it  vatfoaly  to  co- 
%er  .^hts  real  de6gn.  He  never  1#  Vcmcef  but 
lived  tfatre  priirateljr,  ipchantcdinthe  ame  of  hie 
Vemtt ;  and  impowd  upon  his'feiendB,  by  (esdtng 
-thepS)  10  ietteM,  feigaed'  accouuta  of  his  travelB 
through  France ;  ^o  dnforaiing  tl|em  of  ieveral 
4hingf  reli^Amg  that  court,  which  he  learned 
from  the  advioea  df  many  confidesabltr.pefffons 
.with  «0hoin  be  cpnMfponded.  But  fuoh  a^ferieaof 
impo&tion  could  not  laft.    Ruontng.ihurt  of 


Why -rather,  fleep,  lieft  thou  ifi  finoky  cribi, 
Upon  VLnezij  p^Iidj  ftretohing  thee. 
And  huiht  wibh  buxcing  night^-fiic^a  to  ihy  Hum- 

iber; 
gpThan  in  the  pevfomM  chamben  of  tbe  great .' 

-^His  iearetary  was  laid  in  A.^aUai  near  him  for 
Tcotilation  of  hie  thaqghta.  f^aUam^iBfickpfgAams 
if  your  ftray  attendance  be  yet  Jodg'd, 
iQr  ihroud  within  thefe  limita,.Iiball  know, 
£re  morrow  wake^  or  the  iow-o-oofted  lark 
From  her  thatch'd^a/&r  rouie.  MUtam. 

a.  [paliette^  Pn]  A  vodaW  meafure,  formerly  ufed 
by  cfairurgeQna.— -A  fnigeon  drew  from^  patient 
in -four  daya,  17  ptdkt**  every  palla  conUtDiog 
•Ihree  ounces.  MakenpUL  ^.  (Jh  heraidry;  palm 
:Wdnorj  Lat.]    A  little  poft. 

<a«)  Pallbt,  iimong  painten  ia  a  little  oval 
tablet  or  piece  of  wood,  or  ivory,  very  tikin  and 
fmooth  ;  on  and  lound  which,  the  painters  place 
the -feveral  colours  tbey'have  oocafion  for,  to  be 


oey,  he  wrdte  for  the  bookfellers;  and,  amongi^  ready  for  the  pencil.    The  middle  fervea  to  mix 


other  picccst  publKhed  a  ColledHon  of  Sattnoal 
JLettera,  the  wit  of  which  was  chiefly  Itvelied^. 
gaiaft  the^paniards,  entitled,  TTAr  Cornier  nhbed  of 
iif.mmL  Though  lioeniiBd  by  the  loqutGtora,  the 
iocratary  of  the  repuMic  of  Veaioe  vefnftd  it  his 
dfujirimaM'j  which  brilated  the  author  fo  much, 
that  he  publiibed  an  enlarged  edition  of  it,  filled 
with  feveve  involves  aga^nft,  not  only. the  Vene- 
ftko  lecretaryybut  Popeinrbao.VnL.his^iiaphcwa, 
and  the'whoie  family  of  the  Barbarioi.  Thiarailbd 
JAna.freih  number  of  powerful  enemiea;  who, 
by  the  treachery  of  one  Morfih  a  iTf  enchman,  who 
pretended  to  be  his  iHend,  got. him  at. laft  into 
•their  pow^  \  and,  after  a  year's  imprifonment  at 
Avignon,  brought  him,  for  form's  lake,  to  a  trial ; 
and,  notwithftandiag  an  eioeUeot  defence,  con- 
demaed  him  to  be  beheaded,  which  was  accor- 
dingtyegecuted,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  The 
latter  ptert  of  his  life  badbeen  one  continued  fcries 
of  dtiiipation,  debauchery,  folly,  and  extravagance. 
Yet  he  waa  not  without  Come  vhtues.  ^ncere 
and  faithful  in  hi»  friendfliips,  00  man  was  everta 
more  eafy  prey.to  the  treachery  of  others.  His 
•works  were  publtflied  in  a  vols,  with  his  lifepre- 
-l»ed,  at  Amfterdam,  in  1696.  • 
-'  (3.)  Pa LLA^vic in  I,  >Sforza,  a  learned  cardinal, 
tbom  at 'Rome  in  1607.  He  became  a  Jcfuit,  in 
1658.    He  was  much  employed  by  Popes  Inno- 

•  ceut  X.  and  Alexander  VII.    He  wrote  fevetal 
iWOfks,  the  chief  of  which. was  a  Hiflory  oftbe^ 
JGoufuiUfTrtMt^whiTeinbe  oppofes that  ot  F  Paul. 

PALLrEI£ROS,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  in  Oman, 

*  Bo  miles  WiSW.  of  Mafcat. 

PALLBNDORF,  a  town  of  Auftria,  a  miles 
<K.  of  Zifterfdorf. 

PALLENE,  afoiall  peninfula  of  Thrace  or  Ma- 
4Kedoiiia,  formerly  called  PHLica a.  It  tsiitnated 
.near  the  bay  of  Thennae,  and  contains  five  cities, 
the  principal  of  which  is  aUb  called  Pailate.  It 
was  famous  io  the  mythology,  for  an  engagement 
between  the  gods  and  the  giants. 

PALLENSB8,  a  people  of  Cephalenia. 

(i.) *  VA3JL£fT4n,/.\pailleti in Cbauoer ;^h\t)\ 
•was  probably  the  French  word  from  fMtf  ftraw, 
aadfecottdanlyi  a  bed.]  j^Afioall  bed}  amtan 
b«d.^ 


the  colours  00,  and  to  make  the  tints  required  m 
the  work.  It  has  no  handle,  but  iaftead  thereof, 
a  hole  at  one  end  to  put  the  left  thumb  through 
-to  hold  it. 

(3.)  PALLBT,  among  pottera,  crudble^makers, 
&c.  a  wooden  inftrument,  almoft  the  only  one 
they  ufe  fonfprmtng,  heating,  and  rounding  their 
works.  They  have  ieveral  kinds :  the  lai^geft  am 
oval,  with  a  handle;  others  are  round,  or  hollow- 
ed triangularly  ;  others,  in  fine,  are  in  manner  of 
lai^  knives,  lerving  to  cut  off  whatever  it  fiiper- 
fiuous  on  the.  moulds  of  their  work. 

(4.}  Pallet,  in  gilding,  an  inftrument  made  of 
a  iqutrrel's  tail,  to  take  up  the  gold  leaves  from 
the  pillow,  and  to  apply  aind  extend  them  on  the 
matter  to  be  gilt.    See  Gilding,  §  IV.  a* 

(5.)  Pallet,  in  heraldry,  ($  i.  drf.  3.)  ta  no- 
thing but  a  fiaiall  pale,  confifting  of  one  half  of  \i 
in  breadth,  and  thensfbre  ther^  are  fometimcs  fe- 
veral of  them  upon  one  ihield. 

(6.)  Pallet,  is  aUb  a  part  belonging  to  the  ba- 
lance of  a  watch  or  movement.    See  Wat^b. 

BALLI,  a  town  of  Afiatic  Turkey,  in  Diarhe- 
kir,  8f  miles  NW.  of  Diarbeck. 

*  PALLIAMENT. «./.  [pallium,  Lat.]  A  drefs ; 
a  robe. — 

The  people  of  Rome, 

Send  thee  by  me  their  tribune, 

This  paUiemmt  of  white  and  ipotlefs  hoe.  Sbak. 

PALLIANO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Campagoa 
of  Rome ;  %o  miles  £.  of  Rome. 

PALLIARDISE.  n. /.[palUardye,  F^.]  Forai- 
cation;  whoring.    Obfolete. 

PALLiATj£,  a  name  which  the  Romans  gave 
to  fuch  plays  as  laid  the  plot  in  Greece,  and  re- 
quired the  performera  to  appear  in  Grecian  ha- 
bits. It  is  ufed  in  contradiftindioa  to  tcgau,  in 
which  the  fcene  was  laid  at  Rome,  and  the  drrfies 
were  Roman.  The  word  is  derived  from  polBumf 
which  was  a  part  of  drefs  peculiar  to  the  Greeks ; 
whereas  the  toga  belonged  to  the  Romans  only. 
SeeCoMBDY,  ToOATJE,  a:c. 

*  To  PALLIATE,  v.  a^[pallioj  Lat.  from  palH- 
nmt  a  clock;  ptUliir^  Fr.]  1.  To  cover  with  ex- 
cufe. — ^They  never  hide  or  palUaa  their  vices. 
9w^ft.    a«  To  cilcsuate  ;  to  £d&co  by  £urourahle 
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repTefentatioos.— Thcfaulti8toextfnuate,)^a7//«/f, 
and  indolge.  Dryden.  3.  To  cure  iraperfedlly  or 
temporarily,  not  radicallf ;  to  cafe,  not  cure. 

(t.)*  PALLIATION.  n./Zpalliathn,  Fr.from 
pal/tau.']  I.  Extenuation ;  alleviatfon ;  favourable 
repref<n)tation. — 1  hw  clearly  through  all  the 
pious  difguifes  and  foft  palliations  of  fome  men.  K. 
C6i7r/«.---Such  bitter  invedtives  againft  other  mens 
faults,  and  indulgence  or  palliation  of  their  own, 
fhews  their  zeal  lies  in.  their  fpleen.  Gov.  of  the 
Tongue*  ft.  Imperfed  or  temporary,  not  radical 
cure ;  mitigation,  not  cure, — If  the  juft  cure  of  a 
difeafe  be  fall  of  peril,  let  the  phyficiana  relbrt  to 
palliation*  Bacon's  Nat*  Hiftory, 

{%.)  Palliation,  or  a  Palliative  Curb,  id 
medicine^  is  when,  in  defperate  and  incurable 
difeafes,  after  predidting  the  fatal  event,  the 
pbyfician  prefcribes  fome  remedies  for  mitigating 
the  pain,  or  fome  other  urgent  fymptoms,  as  in 
ulcerated  cancers,  or  cancerous  fiftulas,  and  the 
like. 

( I.)*  PALLIATIVE,  adj.  [painatif  Fr.  from 
palliate^  i.' Extenuating;  favourably  reprefenta- 
tive.  X.  Mitigating,  trot  removing;  temporarily 
or  partially,  not  radically  curative.— -Confumptioti 
pulmonary  feldom  admits  of  othet  than  a  palliative 
cure.  Arbutkfiou 

{%.)  *  Palliative*  »./.  [from  palliate,']  Some- 
thing mitigating ;  fomething  alleviating. — It  were 
more  (afe  to  trult  to  the  general  averHon  of  our 
'people  againft  this  coii),  than  appjy  thofe  palliatives 
which  weaky  perfidious,  or  abjed  politicians  ad- 
min ifter.  S<iv{ft, 

PALLICODE,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Myforc; 
II  miles  NW.  of  Darampoory. 

•  PALLID,  adj.  [palHdus,  Lat.f  Pale ;  not  high- 
coloured  ;  not  bright.  Pallid  is  feldom  uied  of  the 
fice.— 

The  violet  pallid  blue.  Spen/en 

When  from  the  pallid  iky  the  fun  defcends. 

Tbomfon* 
Itspallid  bloom'tick-finelling  hen-baneihow'd. 

Harte. 

PALLIFICATION.  «./  or  Piling,  in  archi- 

tefture,  the  piling  of  ground-work,  or  ftrengthening 

it  with  piles  of  timber  driven  into  the  ground,  when 

buildings  are  ereAed  on  a  marihy  foil. 

FALLrOCo^opERiRE.Itwasanancientcuftonii 
where  children  were  born  out  of  lawful  wedlock, 
and  their  parents  were'  afterwards  married,  that 
thofe  childreni  toyrether  with  the  father  and  mother, 
(hould  fland  pallio  ro-operii,  under  a  cloth,  while 
the  marriage  was  folemnizing;  which  was  a  kind  of 
adoption,  and  had  the  effedl  of  a  legitimation. 

PALLIOT,  Peter,  a  French  engraver,  printer, 
bookfeller,  and  author,  born  at  Dijon,  in  Nor- 
mandy. His  works  are  highly  valued  by  literary 
antiquaries ;  particutarly  two  trails  on  Blazoning 
and  Genealogy.  His  folio  edition  contains  above 
6000  efcutcheons  of  his  own  engraving. 

PALLIS,  a  lake  of  Ireland,  in  King's  county, 
I  a  miles  WNW.  of  Port arling  ton. 

PALLISER,  Sir  Hugh,  admiral  of  the  white, 
a  brave  Britifti  fea  officer,  born  in  17*1.  He  early 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  the  navy,  in  which  he 
ferved  46  years.  He  was  with  Admiral  Matthews 
in  the  Mediterranean  in  1744;  was  made  pofl- 
captain  in  1746;  was  at  the  capture  of  Quebec  in 
Vol.  XYI.  Part  W. 


1759;  was  ifeade  a  comptroller  of  the  rtayj^  aff<j 
created  a  baronet  in  I7;f3.  -In  a  word,  he  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  his  king  and  countrymen  ^ill  thcf 
unfortunate  event  of  the  a8th  July  1788,  when  he 
was  accufed  by  Admiral  KeppeH  but  ae^!tted# 
(See  Et^gland,  §  99,  and  Kbppbl.)  He  ditd 
March  19.  1796. 

Palliscr's  Islands-,  a  clutter  of  idands,  in  the 
S.  Pacific  Ocean.  The  largely  is  ly  smiles  long  and 
9  broad.  See  Coox»  N^  IIL  §  9.  Loo.  146^  tcr 
147"*  W.    Lat.  15°  to  x6»  N. 

Palliser's  Port.  See  Coor^N®  III.  §  lo* 
'  (i.)  PALLIUM,  in  antiquity,  an  upper  garment^ 
or  mantle  worn  by  the  Greeks,  as  the  toga  was  by 
the  Romans.  Each  of  thefe  were  fo  peculiar  to 
the  refpedtive  nations,  that  P^lliatw  is  ufed  to 
fignify  a  Greek,  and  Togatsu  a  Roman. 

{%.)VikLi.ivvi^  a  word  often  mentioned  in  oar  old 
hiftorians.  Durandus  tells  as  that  it  is  a  garment 
made  of  white  wool,  after  the  following  manner^ 
viz.  The  nuns  of  St  Agnes,  every  year,  on  the 
feaft'day  of  their  faint,  ofTef  two  white  lambs  on 
the  altar  of  their  church,  during  the  time  they 
fing  Jgnus  Deif  m  a  foUmh  mafi;  which  Iamb* 
are  afterwards  taken  by  two  of  the  canons  of  the 
Lateran  church,  and  "by  them  given  to  the  Pope'* 
fubdeacons,  who  fend  them  to  pafture  till  (hearing 
time,  and  then  they  afe  (horn,  and'the  pall  is  made 
of  their  wool  mixed  with  other  white  wool.  The 
pall  being  thus  made,  is  carried  to  the  Lateran 
church,  and  there  placed  on  the  high  altar,  by.the 
deacons,  on  the  bodies  of  St  Peter  and  St  Paul ; 
and  after  an  u(bal  watching,  it  is  carried  away  in 
the  night,  and  delivered  to  the  fubdeacons,  who 
lay  it  up  fafe.  And,  becaufe  it  was  taken  horn 
the  body  of  St  Peter,  it  fignifies  the  plenitude  of 
ecclefiaftical  power;  and  therefore  it  was  the  pre- 
rogative of  popes,  who  pretend  to  be  the  immediate 
fuccelTors  of  that  faint,  to  inveft  other  prelates  with 
it ;  which  at  firft  was  done  nowhere  but  at  Rome, 
though  afterwards  at  other  placed. 

*  PALLMALL. «./  [pilg  and  ntalleus^  Lat.  pail 
mailf  French.]  A  play  in  which  the  ball  is  ftruck 
with  a  mallet  through  an  iron  ring. 

PALLU,  a  town  of  PraVice,  in  the  department 
of  Mayenne ;  15  miles  W.  of  Alen9on. 

PALLU A0,  two  towns  of  France:  i.  In  the 
department  of  Irtdre,  6  miles  ESE..  of  Chatillon, 
and  164  NW.  of  Chateau-roux:  2.  In  thai  of  the 
Vendee,  io|  p)iles  ESE.  of  Challans,  and  loj 
NW.  of  Roche  fur  Yon. 

(i.)  *  PALM.  «./  [palma^  Latin  ;  palmer,  Fr-l 
'x.  A  tree  of  great  variety  pf  fpecies;  of  which  the 
.  branches  were  worn  in  token  of  vidtory ;  it  there- 
fore implies  fuperiority.— There  are  ai  fpecies  of 
this  tree,  of  which  the  molt  remarkable  are  the 
greater  palm  or  date  tree.  The  dwarf  j^a/iw  grows 
in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  from  whence  the 
leaves  are  font  hither  and  made  into  flag-brooms. 
The  oWy  palm  is  a  native  of  Guinea  and  Cape 
Verd  ifland,  l^ut  has  been  tranfplanted  to  Jamaica 
and  Barbadoes.  It  grows  as  high  as  ihe  main  maft 
of  a  (hip.  Miller, —  , 

Get  the  ftart  of  the  majeftic  world. 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  Sbak.  Jul.  Cafar, 
—Nothing  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this 
foil  than  the  abundant  growing  ot  the  p^y/w-trees 
without  labour  of  roan.   Raleigh* — Above  others 
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who  carry  away  the  palm  fof  excellence,  is  Mau- 
rice, Landgrave  of  Hefa.  Peaebam  on.  Muficc^ 
Fruits  of  palm- trec^  pleai^nteft  to  third 
And  hunger  both.  •  Milton* 

Palmiy  new  pluck'd  from  paradife'» 
With  fpreading  branches  more  fublimely  rife. 

'  Dryien* 
gr.  Victory;  triumph;  [^a/w^, Fr.] — 

Namur  fubdued  is  England's  palm  alone. 

Dryden, 

3.  The  band  fpread  out ;  the  inner  part  of  the 
hand  ;  [palma,  Lat.]— 

Bv  this  virgin  palm  now  kiHing  thine, 
I  will  be  thine.  Shak. 

— Drinks  of  extreme  thin  parts  fretting,  put  upon 
the  back  of  your  hand,  will,  with  a  little  flay, 
pais  through  to  the  palmy  and  yet  tafte  mild  to 
the  mouth.  Bacon. — 

Si*eking  mv  fuccefs  in  love  to  know, 
'  I  tried  th'  iiifallible  prophetic  way, 
&  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay.       DryJen. 

4.  A  hand,  or  meafure  of  lengths  comprifing  three 
iDchcs ;  Ifalmef  Fr.-^The  length  of  a  foot  is  a 
6Xb  part  of  the  ftature ;  a  fpan  one-  8th  of  it ;  ^polm 
or  hand's  breadth  one-a4th;  a  thumb's  breadth 
or  inch  one-7ad;  a  forefinger's  breadth  one'96th. 
Holder  on  Time. — Henry  VIII.  of  England,  Francis 

'  I.  of  Prance,  and  Charles  V.  emperor,  were  fo 
provident,  as  fcarce  a  palm  of  groqnd  could  be 
gotten  by  either,  but  that  the  other  two  would  fet 
the  balance  of  Europe  upright  again.  Bacon,^^ 
The  fame  hand  into  a  fid  may  cTofe, 

Which  inftantly  a  pclm  expanded  ftiows.  Denh. 

(a.)  Palm.  (}  i.  Jtf.  i.)  in  botany.  See 
Palm^e,  and  Phoenix,  N°  4. 

(3.)  The  Palm  (J  i.  def.  a.)  has  among  almoft 
all  nations  been  regarded  as  an  emblem  of  vidory, 
and  afiigned  as  the  reward  of  it.  The  reafon  why 
this  tree  was  adopted,  and  made  ufe  of  to  reprefent 
vidory,  18  fafd  to  he,  becaufe  it  is  lb  elaftic,  that  if 
preflTed  by  the  greateft  weight,  it  willj-ife  fupcrior 
to  the  prefTure,  and  be  able  to  reflorc  itfelf  to  its 
former  vflate,  appearing  almofl  invlrictble, 

(4.)  Palm,  CabbaCe*    See  Areca,  J^  a. 

(5.)  Palm,  Cocoa  Nut.    See  Cocos,  N**  i. 

(6.)  Palm,  Dwarf^    See  Cham>erops. 

(7.)Palm,  Malapar.    See  Borassus. 

(8.J  Palbi|,  Mountain.    See  C6i(ypha» 

(9.)  Pai*m  Sunday,  in  the  Chriftian  church,  the 
Sunday  before  Eafter;  being  fo  called  in  memory  of 
our  Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerufalem.when 
the  multitude  th;tt  attended  him  ilrewed  branches 
of  palm  trees  in  his  way.  The  ancients  had  other 
names  f  >f  this  day :  for,  i.  They  called  it  Dominica 
Competentium^  i.  e.  Sunday  of  the  Competents ; 
becaufe  on  that  day  the  catechumens  .came  to  afk 
the  bifliop  leave  to  be  admitted  to  baptifm,  which 
was  conferred  the  Sunday  following.  They  had 
alfo  then  piven  them  the  fymbol  or  creed,  to  get 
off  by  heart,  to  be  repeated  to  the  bifhop  in  the 
ceremonyof  baptifm,  a.  They  called  it  Capitilu' 
t'ittm,  the  Sunday  of  wafhing  the  head ;  becaufe 
thofc  who  were  to  be  baptifed  the  following 
Sunday  were  prepared  by  wafhi-  g  their  hea'Us  on 
this  day.  Some  lime  afterwards  they  called  it 
Indulgence  Sunday,  becaufe  the  emperors  and 
patriarcho  ufcd  tu  diflribute  gifts  on  that  day. 

Uo.)PAi.MTiiEE,io  botany.  See  PhosmiX|N% 
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(11.)  Palm,  Wild  Malabar.  Sec  Elate,  IT  I* 

•  To  Palm.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.3     i.  To 
conceal  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as  jugglers. — 
Palming  is  held  foul  play  amongft  gamefters. 

Dryden. 

They  paMd  the  trick  that  loft  the  game.  Prior, 
«.  To  impofe  by  fraud* — 

You  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old-  Drydez. 
—Moll  White  has  made  the  country  ring  wth 
feveral  imaginary  exploits /^^^w^^opon  her.  Ad^f, 
3.  To  handle. — ^F<ank  craves  very  ill,  yet  will  palm 
all  the  meat.  Prior.  4*  To  ftroak  with  the  hand. 
Mnftwortb. 

(I.)  PALM  A,  an  ifland  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  one  of  the  Canaries,  36  miles  NW.  of  Gomera, 
and  about  75  in  circumference.  It  abounds  in 
wine  and  fugar,  and  has  a  handfome  town  of  the 
fame  name,/ which  carries  on  a  trade  in  wine  to 
the  Weft  Indies  and  other  parts.  Their  beft  vines 
grow  in  a  foil  called  the  Brenia^  where  they  ro-Jke 
I  a, coo  butts  of  wiuc  every  year,  which  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  palm-wine  There  are 
numbera  of  cattle,  and  all  forts  of  fruits.  In  1615 
a  volcano  broke  out  in  this  ifland,  with  a  moft 
violent  earthquake;  the  flame  was  feco  for  fix 
weeks  together,  and  a  great  quantity  of  afhes  were 
thrown  as  far  as  Teneriffe.  It  was  conoucred  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1460.  Lon.  i;.  50.  W  Lat. 
a8.  37.  N. 

fa.)  Palma.    See  Majorca,  N°  i. 

(3,  4.)  Palma,  two  towns  of  Naples:  i.  In 
Calabria  Ultra,  11  miles  WNW.  of  Oppido:  a. 
In  Lavora,  14  miles  £•  of  Capua. 

5.)  Palma,  a  town  of  Portugal  in  AlentejOf 
according  to  Brookes,  or  in  Eftremadura  as 
Cnittvtell  has  it,  on  the  Cadaon;  18  miles  E.  of 
Setuval,  and  ao  E.  of  St  Ubcs-  Lon.  8.  40.  W. 
Lat.  38.  37-  N. 

(6.)  Palma,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sicily,  in 
Mazara ;  fix  miles  S.  of  Naro.  It  exports  almonds 
and  fulphur. 

170  Palma,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cordova,  on 
the  Guadalquiver ;  17  miles  SW.  of  Cordova. 

(8.)  Palma,  a  town  of  Terra  Firma,  in  New 
Grenada,  buik  in  157a;  50  miles  NW.  of  Saota 
Fc,    Lon.  73.  40.  W.    Lat.  4*  30-  N. 

(9.)  Palma  Christi,  in  botany.  Sec  Ricmus. 

(10.)  Palma  di  Solo,  a  fea-port  town  of  Sar- 
dinia,  on  the  S.  coafl ;  15  miles  S£.  of  Igleiias. 

(11.)  Palma  Nuova,  a  very  ftrong  town  in 
Friuli.  It  was  reckoned  a  very  important  place,  for 
the  defence  of  the  Venetians  againfl  the  Auftrians 
and  Turks ;  and  was  built  in  1593,  for  that  very 
purpofe.  They  have  cut  a  canal  near  this  place, 
which  is  very  advantageous.  It  is  feated  on  the 
fea-fide,  10  miles  SE.  of  Udino,  and  sS  NE.  of 
Venice-  It  was  taken  by  the  French  republicans, 
on  the  1 8th  March  Z794*  Lon.i3.  25.  £.  Lat. 
46.  a.  N. 

(i.)PALMJE,  in  botany.  Palms.  Under  this 
name  Linnaeus  has  arranged  feveral  genera,  which, 
although  capable  of  a  place  in  fbparate  clafTes  of 
his  fyflem,  he  choo'fes  rather,  on  account  of  their 
fingular  ftrudure,  to  place  apart  in  an  appendix 
to  the  work. — See  Areca,  Chamarops,  Cocos, 
CoRYPHA,  and  Phoekix,  8cc,  The  fame  plants 
conftitute  one  of  the  7  families  or  tribes  into  which 
all  vegetables  are  diftributed  by  Linnseas  in  his 
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Phih/bpJbta  Botanica.  They  are  defined  to 
plants  with  fimple  ftcms,  which  at  their  fummit 
bear  leaves  refembling  thofe  of  the  ferns,  being  a 
compofition  of  a  leaf  and  a  branch ;  and  whofe 
flowers  and  fruit  are  produced  on  that  particular 
receptacle  or  feat  called  aJhaMx,  protruded  from 
a  comnson  calyx  in  torro  or  a  (heath  or  fcabbard, 
termed  by  Ltnnzus^M^i.  See  Botany,  Index, 
(i.)  Palm£  18  likewife  the  name  of  the  firft  or- 
der in  Linnseus's  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method, 
See  BoTAKir,  Index. 

PALMARIA,  two  iflands  in  the  Mediterra- 
Dean ;  i.  on  the  coaft  of  Liguria,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Gulf  of  SpeEza ;  7^  miles  S.  of -Spezza :  a. 
about  45  miles  from  the  coaft  of  Naples,  and  3 
miles  W.  of  Ponza.  Lon.  30. 31.  £.  Ferro.  Lat. 
40.  48.  N.    ' 

PALMARIOI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Otranto; 
3  miles  WSW.  of  Otranto. 
PALM ARIS Muscles.  SeeANATOMY,  ^  113. 
-PALMARIUS'S  Powder.  See  Medici  nkj^W. 
PALMARUOLA;  an  ifland  near  the  coaft  of 
Italy,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Piombino. 

( I.)  PALMAS,  or  Pa^mez,  the  capital  of  Go- 
xnera,  one  of  the  Canary  Iflands. 

(2.)  Palmas,  a  river  of  N.  America,  formed 
by  the  union  of  ieveral  rivers.  It  is  the  S.  boun* 
dary  of  New  Leon,  and  runs  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  130  miles  N.  of  Panuco:  in  Lon.  81. 
10.  W.  Lat.  25.  o.  N. 

(3  )  Palmas,  one  of  the  Philippine  Mands,  48 
miles  S£.  of  Mindanoa.  Lon.  137.  o.  £.  Lat.  5. 
33-  N. 

U)  Palmas,  a  river  of  N.  America,  in  Tabaf- 
CO,  which  runs  into  the  bay  of  Campcachy:  in 
Lon.  86.  ao.  W.    Lat.  18.  to.  IT. 

(5.)  Palmas,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  Africa, 
on  the  Ivory  Coaft  of  Guinea.  Lon.  5.  34.  W. 
Lat.  4.  a6.  N. 
PALMATA  Radix.  See  Botany,  Glojfury, 
PALMATED,  part,  adj,  fomething  relemblmg 
the  (hape  of  the  band :  t])us  we  fay,  palmated 
leaves,  roots,  ftones,  &c. 

PALMATI,  in  ornithology,  a  fubdivifion  of  the 
arder  of  Palmipedes,  in  Mr  Latham's  Syftem: 
Comprehending  birds  with  lull-wcbtcd  feet  apd 
Qiiort  legs. 

PALME,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
af  Aude ;  6  miles  N  W.  of  Leucate. 

PALMELA,  ^  town  Of  Portugal,  in  Eftremadu- 
'a;  with  a  caftle  oA  a  rock,  on  the  Gadaon  ;  19 
niles  SE.  of  L'fton.    Lon.  o.  56.  W.    Lat     ' 

*  PALMER,  fi'f'  f^^Vom palm:\  A  pilgrim :  they 
vbo  returned  from  the  holy  land  carried  branches 
>fpalm.— 

My  fceptre,  for  T^falmn^s  wallcing  ftaff.  hbalt. 
Behold  yon  illis  by  palmtrst  pilgrims  trod. 

Men  bearded,  bald,  cowl'd,  uncowl'd,  (hod,  un- 
Ihod.  Pj)pe. 

PALMERSTON's  Islands,  a  clufter  of  iflands 
n  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  Capt.  Cook  vifited  in 
lis  fccond  and  laft  voyages.  (See  Cook,  N°  Ilf, 
>  8, 9.)  There  are  9  or  10  ot  them,  connefted  by 

reet  of  coral  rocks,  and  iying  in  a  circular  direc- 
lon.  They  have  no  anchorage,  nor  any  inhabit- 
^^S  though  abounding  with  cocoa-nuts,  fc^rvy• 
;rafi,  and  the  vrharra  tree.    The  chief  ifland  ii 
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be  not  above  a  mile  in  circuYnference,  and  is  not  ele- 
vated  more  than  3  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea 
It  confifts  entirely  of  a  coral  fand,  with  a  mixture 
of  blackifli  mould,  which  appeared  to  be  produ* 
ced  fi-om  rotten  vegetables,  Lon.  196. 35. E.  Lat, 
18.  8>  S. 

PALMER-TOWN,  a  town  of  New  York,  ja 
miles  SW.  of  Ticonderago. 

*  Palmf.rworm.  fi  J  {palmer  ahd'«;or»i.]  A 
worm  covered  with  hair,  fuppofed  to  be  fo  called 
becaufe  he  wanders  over  all  plants. — A  flefli  fly, 
and  one  of  thofe  hairy  worms  that  referable  cater- 
pillars and  are  called  paJmer^ormj yb^in^  convey- 
ed into  one  of  our  fmall  receivers,  the  bee  and  tbe 
fly  lay  with  their  bellies  upward,  and  the  worm 
feemed  fuddenly  ftruck  dead.  Boyle. 

(1.)  PALMETTO,  n.f.  A  fpecies  of  the  palm- 
tree:  It  grows  in  the  Weft-Indies  to  be  a  very 
large  tree;  with  the  leaves  the  inhabitants  thatch 
their  hoiffes.  Thefe  leaves,  before  they  are  ex- 
panded, are  cut  andbrought  into  England  to  make 
women's  plaited  hats;  and  the  berries  of  thefe  trees 
were  formerly  much  ufed  for  buttons. — 

Broad  o^er  my  head  the  verdant  cedars  wav^ 
And  high  palmettoi  lift  their  graceful  fiiade. 

'  Thomfon. 

(3.)  Palmetto,  in  botany.   See  CHAMAkROPs. 

{3,  4.)  Palmetto,  in  geography,  a  town  of 

St  Chriftopher's,  on  the  bay  fo  named,  3  miles 

W.  ofBaffeTerre. 

<5,  6.)  Palmetto  Point,  two  capes  of  Ja- 
maica: I.  on  the  N.  coaft;  in  Lon.  76.  20.  W. 
Lat.  18.  t8.  N.  4.  on  the  S. coaft;  in  Lon.  77. 
57.  W.  Lat.  i«.  7.N. 
PALMEZ.  See  Palmas,  N°  i. 
»  PALMIFEROUS.  adj.  [palma  and^ro,  Lat.] 
Bearing  palms.  DiS,  , 

♦  PALMIPEDE,  adj.  \palma  and  *<i,  Latin.] 
Webfooted;  havii\g  the  toes  joined  by  a  mem- 
brane.— It  is  defcribed  like  fiflipedes,  whereas  it 
is  palmipede  or  fin-footed  like  fwans.  Brotwn^s  Fid^ 
^or  J5rr.— Water-fowls  which  ^re  palmipede ^  are 
whole-footed,  have  very  long  necks^  and  yet  but 
fliort  legs,  as  fwans.  Ray. 

PALMIPEDES,  in  ornithology,  the  3d  order 
in  Mr  Latham's  fyftem^  comprehending  web-foot* 
fi  birds;  which  tliat  ingenious  ernithologift  found 
it  neceflary  to  introduce  between  Linnxus's  or- 
ders of  Pic/E  and  GrAlla,  anfwering  to  the  An- 
seres  of  Linnaras.    Mr  Latham  fubdivided  this 
order  into  two  divifions;  viz.  SemipXlmati  and 
38'  '  Palmati,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Mr  Kerr. 
The  former  have  long  legs,  and  their  feet  only 
kalf-wehbed:  the  body  is  conical  and  fomewhat 
flattened :  the  thighs  are  naked  on  their  lower 
halves ;  the  legs  are  very  long ;  the  feet  are  fitted 
for  wading ;  and  the  toes  are  only  connedted  to- 
gether at  their  pofterior.  parts  by  a  membrane. 
They  moftly  pair  in  breeding  time,  and  build  their 
nefts  on  the  ground.    They  feed  00  fifli  and  infers. 
This  divifion  contains  3  genera.    The  latter  have 
ihort  legs,  a  fmootb  bill,  covered  with  a  membran- 
ous fkin,  and  increafing  in  fize  towards  the  point. 
The  feet  are  fitted  for  fwimming,  having  ibort  legs, 
thin,  or  comprefled  laterally ;  and  the  toes  are  all 
comprefled  to  their  ends  by  an  interpofed  mem- 
brane.  'They  are  moftly  polygamous ;  they  build 
their  nefls  on  the  ground;  they  live  much  in  the 

0  ^  q  <1  agitized  by  \^yj\3I^Ph 
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«¥ater,  and  the  young  are  foon  able  to  provide  for    a  defart  every  where  elfe  fo  parched  and  banw. 

themfclves.   Tbere  are  13  genera.  See  Ornitho-    Thcfe,doubtIef8,  were  the  principal  inotives  which 

l-OGY.  S^^'^y-  Tah.  II.  OrJ.  IX.  drew  the  attention  of  Solomon,  and  induced  thai 

PALMIRA  S  Point,  a  cape  of  Indoftan,  on  the   x^ommercial  prince  to  carry  his  arms  fo  remote 

roaft  of  Orixa,   Lon.  87. 5-  E-  Lat.  ib.  45 •  N.         from  the  limits  of  Judea."  '*  He  built  Jlrong  ^i^aili 

•  PALMISTER.  »./.  [irompalma,]   One  who    there,  (fays  the  hiftorian  Jofephus)  to  fccurc  him- 

*«!?J'?^T,'^*'y»^''^    r  •    <cifw  the  pofleffion,  and  named  it  riw/««-,  which 

»  PALMIbTRY.  »./  [palm4i,  Latin.]    i.  The     H^lhcB  tJU  Place  of  Palm-treej.''  Hence  tt  haabttn 

,il    «  foretellmg  fortune  by  the  line^  of  the  palm,    inferred  t  bat  Solomon  was  its  firft  founder ;  bur  we 

fhould,  from. this  paflage,  rather  conclude  ih.it  it 
was  already  a  place  of  known  imporunce.  The 
invafion  of  Tadmor  by  that  prince  throws  a  great 
light  on  the  hittory  of  this  city.  The  king  of  Je- 
rufalem  would  never  have  carried  his  attention  to 
fo  diftant  and  detached  a  fpot  without  iomt 
powerful  motive  of  intereft ;  and  this  intereft  could 
be  no  other  than  that  of  an  extenGve  commerce, 
of  which  this  place  was  already  the  emporruni. 
This  commerce  extended  itfelf  to  India,  and  the 
Perfian  Gulph  was  the  principal  point  of  union." 


-We  fliall  not  query  what  truth  is  \npalmifttjj  or 
iJivination  from  lines  of  our  hands  of  high  deno- 
0)ination.  BroijUin's  Fulg,  Err , 

^    Were  while  his  canting  dron>pipe  fcao'd 

The  myftic  figures  of  her  hand, 

He  tipples  jffl/wj/^rjr,  and  dines 

On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.     '     CleavelanJ, 

With  the  fond  maids  m  palmiftry  he  deals; 

They  tell  the  fecret  firft  which  he  reveals.  Prior. 
4,  JddtfQn\xU%  it  humoroully  for  the  a(^tion  of 

the  hand.-Going  to  relieve  a  common  beggar,  he    _  „„.^„  ^„.  ..,.  j,..„v.j,«.  ^^....  ^.  « 

tound  his  pockei  WAS  picked;  that  being  a  kind  of.  From  the  nature  of  the*  commodities,  from  the 


falmlftry  at  which  this  vermin  are  very  dexterous, 
SpeSator, 

PALMOLI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Abruzzo 
Citra ;  13  miles  ENE.  of  Civita  Borella. 

"Palms,  Island  of,  a  narrow  illand  on  the 
roaft  of  Africa,  in  the  Senegal,  6  miles  long. 


requifite  afiiltance  of  the  Tyriaos,  and  other  f for- 
cible arguments,  M.  Volney  (hows  thai  the  Per- 
fian Guiph  was  the  centre  of  the  moft  ancient 
commerce  of  the  eaftern  world ;  and  that  it  »i  as 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  (horter  route,  by  the 
Euphrates,  that  Solomon  turned  his  attention  to 


PALMITS,  a  long  meafure  ufed  both  by  the    Tadmor,  dirtant  but  three  days  journey  from  i\ 


Creeks  and  Rom;ins.  The  Grecian  palmus  called 
alfoA'.{vy^  was  of  two  forts;  the  greater,  which 
contained  9  finger- breadths,  and  the  lefs  which 
i:ontaimd  4.  The  Roman  Palrous  was  alio  of  two 
forts;  the  grater,  vvhich  contained  12  finger- 
breadthf,  or  8^  inches  Eni^hfti ;  and  the  lefs,  which 
4:ontained  .4  finger  breadths,  or  near  3  inches Eng- 


(,i.)  Palmyra,  history  of,  till  7«e  death 
OF  OoENATUi.  "  An  ancient  hiftorian  (fays  Vol- 
ney,) w^'O  has  informed  us  that  Nabuchodonofor, 
before  he  laid  fiege  to  Jerofalero,  took  poiie/fion 
of  Tadmor,  clearly  indicates  that  the  latter  city 
adtcd  in  concert  with  the  two  neighbouring  capi- 
tals. Tyre  and  Jerufalem.    Their  gradual  decline 


cZ  *.  "*^  S^^^VP^"'"".*  '"^•'^^  ^^^^"  ^""""^  ^^^  ^^"fi^*'  became,  under  the  Perfian  empire  and  the  fuccef- 

'.      c     ^^    °^  ^*";  ^^  ^-^'®  ^^'^"^  ^^^  breadth  of  for^  of  Alexander,  the  iffficient  caufe  of  the  fud- 

#  oYr  Mv^"5^r*  ^'^'  •^'  "''  '^-  ^*^''  greatnefB  of  Palmyra  in  the  time  of  the  Par- 

F    !k         aT  u    ™  ^^^'"•^   Bearing  palms.—  thians  and  Itomans ;  Ihe  had  then  enjoyed  a  long 

A  is*i      ™°?    ^^  and^a/w^  ftate  of  Rome,  peace  for  mahy  centuries,  which  allowed  ber  in- 

A  little  ere  the  mightieft  JuliuJfell,  habitants  to  ereft  thofe  monumenu  of  opulence 

1  he  graves  ftood  tenantlefs,  Sbak,  Hamlet,  whofe  ruins  we  ftill  admire."    But  there  is  no  au- 

b  le  pals  d  the  region  u  hich  Panchea  join'd,  thentic  hiftory  of  Palmyra  till  after  the  captivity 

/t"    ^6ll^^J^^;n  f  ^"^^^^^  of  ^^^  emperor  Valerian  by  the  Perfian 8.     It  is 

U,i.;^Al.MYKA,  a  noble  City  of  ancient  Syria,  firft  mentioned   by  the   Roman   hiftorians,  as  a 

now  m  rums,  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  "  Tad-  place  which  Mark  Antony  attempted  to  plunder, 

MOR  m  the  <wildernefs    built  by  Solomon,  (1  Kings,  upon  pretence  that  it  had  not  obfcrved  a  juft  neu- 

IX,  x8.  2.  Lhron.  ym,  4.  and  Jofephus,  AnU  Jud.  traliry  between  the  Romans  and  Parthians.   Pliny 

im.  10  though  this  is  much  controverted  by  many  takes  notice  of  it,  as  fituated  in  a  lich  foil,  among 

learned  men.     For  the  world  have  been  long  and  pleafant  ftreams,  and  feparated  from  the  reft  ot 

juftly  aftomlhed  to  find  m  the  Defart  of  Syria,  at  the  world  by  a  vaft  fandy  delart,  which  had  pre- 

a  cmtance  iron*  the  fea,  with  only  a  very  precari-  fervcd   its   independence  between    Paithia    and 

ous  and  fcanty  fupply  of  water,  and  without  a  Rome.    There  is  ftill  a  confiderable  fpot  of  good 

particular  connci^ion  with  any  great  nponarchy,  foil  next  the  town  and  on  the  hills;  and  even  in 

rums  of  a  city  more  extenfive  and  fplcndid  than  the  wiideniefs,  there  were  palms  and  fig-treee- 

Rome  itfelf,  the  depofit  of  all   the  arts  which ^^       .    -    -^ 

Creeceinitsmoft  flonriihing  periods  could  afibrd. 


fomeof  which  remained  till  the  end  of  the  17th 
century,  though  none  are  now  to  be  found.    It  eo- 


UO  fAlMYRA,  ANCIENT  HISTORY  OF.    Tad-*  joyed  independency  till  the  time  of  Trajan ;  who. 


mor  was  fituattd  where  two  hills  coruer^ed, 'and 
beyond  the  point  where  they  appro  iclud"  Thefe 
fiills  aifForded  water,  and  the  fiqucduias  thrtaigh 
*vhich  it  was  brouj-ht  from  them  wer<  di {covered 
/Hjd  d^fcribed  by  Mr  Wcod.  Though  the  other 
towns  now  in  rums  afl'ord  foire  remains  ot  luxury 
and  opjilence,  y;et  iji  thcfc  rt  fpcas  they  are  much 
inferior  to  P.ilniyra,  "  The  two  fprings  of  freih 
*  water  it  po/rcfles  (fays  Volney,  in  his  Travels 
Htrpugh  SjrU,  4c.)  wcr^  a  powi?rful  iaducemeut  in 


having  made  himfelf  mafter  of  aloioft  ail  the  Par- 
thian empire,  reduced  Palmyra  likewife,  and  it  was 
afterwp.rds  Accounted  part  of  the  Roman  domi- 
nions. After  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  it  was  be- 
come an  opulent  city,  to  which  its  fituation  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Roman  and  Parthian  empires 
greatly  contributed;  as  the  caravans,  going  to  cr 
returning  from  the  Baft,  frequented  the  place^  and 
thus  rendered  it  a  confiderable  feat  of  mercban- 
dife.    3ut  when  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Vale. 
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rian  had  fo  much  wealcened  the  empire,  th^t  the 
Perfians  termed  to  be  ip  a  fair  way  of  becoming 
tiiafters  of  aU  the  eaftern  provinces,  the  Palmyre- 
uians  begaik  to  attempt  recovering  their  liberty. 
Odeoatusy  prjhce  of  Palmyra,  fent  a  polite  letter 
to  Sapor  on  his  ref  urn,  accompanied  with  confi- 
derable  pteCents;  but  by  that  haughty  conque- 
ror hit  letter  and  embaify  were  treated  with  the 
moft  provoking  •  contempt.  The  prefents  were 
thrown  into  the  Euphrates ;  and  to  his  letter  Sa- 
por replied,  1  hac  his  infolence  in  prefuming  to 
write  to  his  lord  was  iuexcufabte ;  but  if  he  could 
atone  for  it  in  any  way,  it  would  be- by  prefenting 
himCeif  before  the  throne  bound  hand  and  foot. 
Upon  this  Odenatus  was  fo  provoked,  th.it  he 


ferted  on  his  approach ;  till  he  recalled  the  fiigi^ 
tives,  and  grapted  a  general  pardon  tp  all  who» 
from  neceffity,  had  fought  for  the  Paimyrei  iao 
queen.  The  unexpeded  mildnefc  of  Juch  conduA 
reconciled  the  Syrians,  and,^^  for  as  the  gat(»s  of 
Emeta,  the  people  fubmitt^  to.ni8  ^ir/iis.  Zeno- 
bia  however  gppofcd  the .  emperor's  apprqacb* 
The  fite  of  the  E«ft  .was  deculea  in  two  great 
battles ;  the  fir^  fought  near  AiUiich,the  ftcond 
near  Emefa.  In  bothi  the  qfueen^^f  Palmyra  ,ani«.' 
mated  the  armies  by  her/  prefcnce,  and  devolved 
th6  execution  6f.:her  orders  on  ^.abdas,  who.  had 
already  fignalfeedhis  niiUUry  talents  by  the  con- 
queft  of  Fgy Pt.  The  nunaeroud  forces  of  2^ef]0- 
biaconfiftwl  fo/the  nxoft  part  of  light  archers,'and  • 


fwore  either  to  bring  down  the  pride  of  the  haugh-  of  heavy  CJ|yalry  'plothed  in  coinplele  fteel.  The 
ty  conqueror,  or  die  i^  the  attempt.  Accordingly,  Moorifh  mcj  lUyrian  horfe  of  AurcMan  were  un- 
having  aff^mbled  what  forces  he  could,  he  fell  .  able  to  fullain,  the  ponderous  charge  of  their  an 


upon  the  Perfians,  deftroyed  a  great  number  of 
theai,  took  a  great  part  of  their  baggage,  with 
Sapor's  queen,  and  fome  of  his  concubines.  But 
though  the  Perfians  were  often  Vanquifhed,  and 
tlie  independency  of  Palmyra  ofi«n  eftablifhed. 
Valerian  was  never  releaffd  from  hrs  captivity, 
though  Odenatus  earneilly  wi(h^d  to  refcue  him 
from  his  enemies.  Odenatus  enjoyed  his  fove- 
reignty  but  a  ihort  time ;  being  murdered  by  his 
nephew,  who  waa  foon  after  put  to  death  by  Ze- 
nobia,  the  widow  of  Odenatu9. 

(4.)   PA1.MYRA,    HISTORY    OF,    TO    ITS    CON- 
QUEST  AND   THE   DCATH'bF   LONGINUS.       Zfi- 

N  Oil  I A  was  polfefliKl  of  Very  extraordinary  en 


tagonifts.  They  fled,  in  real  or  aife^ed  diforder^ 
engaged  the  Palmyreniana  in  a  laborious  purluit, 
harafled  them  by  a  defultory  combat,  and  at  length^ 
difcomfited  thih  impenetrable  body  of  cavalry. 
The  infantry,  when  rliey  had  exhaufted  their  qui- 
vers, remained  expoftd  to  the  fwords  of  the  legions. 
After  the  defeat  of  Emefe,  Zenobia  found  it  ina- 
poffible  to  oiled  a  third  army.  As  far  as  the 
frontier  of  Egypt^  the  nations  fubje^  to  her  em- 
pire had  joined  the  ftandard  of  the  conqueror. 
Palmyra  was.her  laft  refource.  She  retired  within  ' 
fts  walls ;  toade  every  preparation  for  a  vigorous 
refinance ;  and  declaimed,  with  the  intrepidity  of  a 
heroine,  that  the  lail  moment  of  her  reign- and  of 


dawBients  both  of  body  and  mind,  being  atmoil  her  life  ihbuld  be  the  (ame.  In  his  march  over 
the  only  Atiatic  woman  who  is  recorded  to  have  th^fandydefert,  between  Emefa  and  Palmyra,  Au- 
overcome  the  obftacles  ari^ig  from  theconfmed  relian.  vva^  perpetually  harafled  by  the  Arabs ;  nor 
iltuatton  of  the  feir  fex  in  that  part  of  the  world,  could  he  always  defend  his  army,  and  efpecially 
Immediately  on  the  murder  <>i  her  huibaud,  Ihe  .  his  baggage;,  from  thofe  flying  troops  of  daring 
airuaied  the  government,  avenged  his  death,  and  robbers^  .The  liege  of  Palmyra  was  an  objedt  far 
foon  (trengthened  herfelf  fo  mucli^  that  Oie  refol-  more  .diHiqult  and  important:  and  the  emperor, 
ved  to  fubmit  neither  to  the  Roinan  nor  PeHian  .;who  with  incelfant  vi^ur  preifed  the  attacks  in 
power.  Arabia,  Armenia,  and  Perfia,  dreaded  her  '  perfon,  was  himfelf  wounded  with  a  dart.  •*  The 
enmity,  and  folicited  her  alliance.    To  the-domi-    Roman  people,  (fays  Aurelian,  in  an  original  let- 


nioos  of  Odenatus,  which  extended  from  the  Eu-  - 
phrates  to  the  frontiersof  Bithynia,  (he  added  the 
inheritance '  of  her  anceftors,  the  populous  and 
fertile  kingdom  of  Egypt.  The  emperor  Claudi- 
us IL  aokoowledj^ed  her  merit,  and  was  content, 
that*  while  he  purfued  the  Gothic  war,  (he  ihould 
enjoy  the  dignity  of  the  empire  in  the  eaft.  The 
condudt,  however,  of  Zepobia,  was  attended  with 
fome  ambiguity.  Sho  blended  with  the  jpopular 
manners  of  Roman  princes  the  (lately  pomp  of  the 
courts  of  A(ia,  and  exadted  from  her  fubjedls  the 
fame  adoration  that  was  paid  to  the  (ucceffbrs  of 
Cyrus.  She  beftowed  on  her  three  ions  a  Roman 
education,  and  often  (howed  them  to  the  troops 
adorned  with  the  imperial  purple.  For  herfelf  (he 
referved  the  diadem  and  title  oi  Queen  of  tht  Eafi. 
When  Aurelian  paffed  o^tt  into  Afra,  his  prefence 
reftored  obedience  to  Bithynia,  afready  (h^ken  by 
the  arms  9f  Zenobia.  Advancing  at  the  head  of 
his  iegioni,  Ancyra  fubmitted,  and  he  was  admit. 
ted  into/fyana,  after,  an  obftinate  fiege,  by  the 
treachery  of  a  perfidious,  citizen.  The  generous 
thougpb  fierce  Aurelian  abandoned  the  traitor  to 
the  rage  of  the  foldiers :  a  fuperftitious  reverence 
induced  him;  to  treat  With  lenity  the  countrymen 


ter),  fpeak  with,  copteropt  of  the  war  which  I 
am  waging  again  ft  a  woman.  They  are  ignorant 
both  of  the  charader  and  of  the  power  of  Ze** 
nobia.  It  is  impo(riblc  to  enumerate  her  war- 
like preparations,  of  (tones^  of  arrows,  and  of 
every  fpecies  of  mi  (file  weapons.  Every  part  of 
the  walls  is  provided  with  two  or  three  balifte* 
and  artificial  fires  are  thrown  from  her  military 
engines,"  &c,  Aurelian  at  laft  judged  it  prudent 
to  ofier  terms  of  an  advantageous  capitulation : 
to  the  queen,  a  fplendid  retreat ;  to  the  citizens, 
their  ancient  privileges.  Hiti  prepofals  were  ob- 
(tinately  rejedted.  Zenobia  hoped,  that  in  a 
Ihort  time  famine  would  compel  the  Roman  army 
to  repafs  the  defert ;  and  that  the  kings  of  the 
Eaft,  particularly  the  Perfian  monarch,  would  arm 
in  the  defence  of  their  naturalally.  But  the  death 
of  Sapor  diftra%d  tl\e  councils' of  Perfia;. and 
the  incoofiderabie  fuccours  tha(  attempted  to  re- 
lieve Palmyra  were  eafily  iotercepj^eid.  The  Ro- 
man camp  was  increaf(?d  by  th?  rejtqm  of  Probns  * 
with  his.vidorious  trqopa  frpm  the  conqueit  of 
^Sypt*  It  was  then  that  Zenobia  refolved  to  fiy. . 
She  inbunted  the  fieeteft  of  her  dromedaries ;  and 
bad  reached  the  banks  of  the  £uphrate9,  about  60 


i>i  Apolloniiis  the  phflofoph^Vi    Antidcb  was  de^    miles  frbn^  Fahnyrai  when  ihe  was  overuken  by 
'  •  Aurelian  8 
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Anrelian's  light  faorfe,  feized,  and  brought  back 
«  captive.  Her  capital  foon  after  furrendered, 
and  was  treated  with  unexpeded  lenitjr.  When 
the  Syrian  queen  was  brought  into  the  prefence 
of  Anrelian,  he  fternly  afked  her,  How  fhe  had 
prefumed  to  rife  in  arms  againft  the  emperors  of 
Rome?  The  anlwer  of  Zenobia  was  a  prudent 
mixture  of  refj^dt  and  firmneis :  **  Becaufe  I  dif- 
dained  to  conGder  as  Roman  emperors  an  Aureo- 
lus  or  a  Galltenus.  Tou  alone  I  acknowledge  as 
my  conqueror  and  my  fovereign/^  But  the  cou- 
rage of  Zenobia  deferted  Ykr  in  the  hour  of  trial; 
ihe  trembled  at  the  clamours  of  the  foldiers,  who 
called  aloud  for  her  immediate  execution ;  forgot 
the  generous  defpair  of  Cleopatra,  which  (he  had 
propofed  as  her  model,  and  ignominioufly  purcha- 
fed  life  by  the  facrifice  of  her  fame  and  her  friends. 
It  was  to  their  councils,  ^hich  governed  the 
weaknefs  of  her  fex,  that  (he  imput^  the  guilt  of 
her  obftinate  refiftance ;  it  was  on  their  heads  that 
ihe  dire^ed  the  vengeance  of  the  cruel  Aurelian. 
The  fame  of  Longinus,  who  was  included 
among  the  numerous  and  perhaps  innocent  vic- 
tims of  her  fear,  will  furvivc  that  of  the  queen  who 
betrayed,  or  the  tyrant  who  condemned  him. 
Genius  and  learning  were  incapable  of  moving  a 
fierce  unlettered  foldier,  but  they  had  ferved  to 
elevate  and   harmonize   the   foul   of  Longinus. 
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cient  Palmyrenea,  which  they  had  fcaroe  paifed* 
when  the  hills  opening  on  a  fuddeo,  tbey^dKco- 
vered  fuch  piles  of  ruins  as  they  bad  never  fees. 
They  were  all  of  white  marble;  and  beyond  tbem^ 
towards  the  Euphrates^  was  a  wide  level*  ftretch* 
ing  farther  than  the  eye  could  reach*  totally  de- 
folate,  and  without  bounds.    After  having  gazed 
fome  time  upon  this  -  profped,  which  rather  ex- 
ceeded than  fell  (hort  of  their  expedatioos,  tliey 
were  conduced  to  one  of  the  huts  of  the  Arabs^ 
of  which  there  were  about  jo  In  the  court  of  the 
great  temple.    The  inhabitants  of  both  (exee  were 
well  (haped,  and  the  women*  though  very  fwartby. 
had  good.features.     They  were  veiled*  but  did 
not  fo  fcrupuloufly  conceal  their  faces  as  the  eaft- 
em  women  generally  do.    They  paint  the  ends  of 
their  fingers  red,  their  lips  blue,  and  their  eye- 
brows and  eye-laflies  black.   They  had  laige  rings 
of  gold  or  braffi  in  their  ears  and  nofirUt. 

(7.)  Palmyra,  ruims  of.  Thefe  celebrated 
ruins  confift  of  temples,  palaces,  and  porticoes  of 
'Grecian  archligfture ;  and  lie  fcattered  over  aa 
extent  of  feveral  miles.  They  were  accidentally 
dtfcovered  by  fome  Englifh  travellers  from  A1^(^k> 
above  a  century  ago.  The  moft  remarkable  of 
them  is  the  temple  of  the  Sun,  of  which  the  mins 
are  fpread  over  a  fquare  of  aao  yards.  It  was  eo- 
compafTed   with  a  ftately   wall,  built  of   large 


Without  uttering  a  complaint,  he  dilmly  foUow-  c  fquare  ftone^,  and  adorned  with  pilafters  within 


ed  the  executioner,  pitying  his  unhappy  miftrefs, 
and  comforting  his  affiided  friends. 

(5.)  Palmyra,  history  of,  to  the  x»th 
CENTURY.  Returning  from  the  conqueft  of  the 
£aft,  Aureliah  had  already 'croffed  the  ftraits 
which  divide  Europe  from  Afia,  when  he  was 
provoked  by  the  intelligence,  that  the  Palmyreni- 
ans  had  maihncred  the  governor  and  garrifon  which 
be  had  left  among  them,  and  erected  the  ft^ndard 
of  revolt.  Without  delay,  he  once  more  turned 
towards  Syria.  Antioch  was  alarmed  by  his  ra- 
pid approach,  and  the  helplefs  city  of  Palmyra 
felt  theirrefiftible  weight  of  his  refentment.  We 
have  a  letter  of  Aurelian  himfelf,  in  which  he  ac- 
knowledges, that  old  men,  women,  children,  and 
peafants,  had  been  involved  in  that  dreadful  exe- 
cution which  ihould  have  been  confined  to  arm- 
ed rebellion  :  arid  although  his  principal  concern 
feems  direded  to  the  re-eftablifhment  of  a  temple 
of  the  fun,  he  difcovers  fome  pity  for  the  remnant 
of  the  Palmyrenians,  to  whom  he  grants  the  per- 
miifion  of  rebuilding  and  inhabiting  their  city. 
But  it  is  eafier  to  deftroy  than  to  reftore.  The 
feat  of  commerce,  of  arts,  and  of  Zenobia,  gradu- 
ally funk  into  an  obfcure  town^  a  trifling  fortrefs, 
and  at,  length  a  miferable  village.  Little  is  known 
concerning  the  fortunes  of  Palmyra  fince  the  time 
of  Mahomet,  except  that  it  was  conlidered  as  a 
place  of  ftrength ;  and  that  in  the  lath  century 
there  were  aooo  Jews  in  it.      * 

(6.)  Palmyra,  Inhabitants,  desolation, 
Zee.  OF.  The  company  with  whom  Mr  Wood,  the 
pubiiiher  of  the  Rmtij  of  Palmyra^  travelled,  arri- 
ved at  the  end  of  the  piain,  where  a  ridge  of  bar- 
ren hills,  by  which  it  was  divided  on  the  right  and 
left,  feemed  to  meet ;  between  them  there  was  a 
vale,  through  which  an  aquedudt  formerly  con- 
veyed water  to  Palmyra.  On  each  fide  of  this 
^vale  Ihey  remarked  feveral  fepulchres  of  the  an- 


and  without,  to  the  number  of  6a  on  a  ^d/^. 
Within  the  court  are  the  remains  of  two  rows  of 
noble  marble  pillars  37  feet  high,  with  their  ca- 
pitals of  moft  exquifite  workmanlhip.    Of  thefe 
only  58  remain  entire,  but  they  appear  to  have 
gone  round  the  whole  court,  and  to.have  fupport- 
ed  a  double  piazza.    The  walks  oppofite  the  caf- 
tle  appear  to  have  been  fpacious.   At  each  end  of 
this  line  are  two  niches  for  ftatues,  with  their  pe- 
deftals,  borders,  fupporters,  and  canopies*  carved 
with  the  utmoft  propriety  and  elegance.     The 
fpace  within  this  inclofure  ieems  to  have  been  an 
open  court,  in  the  middle  of  which  ftood  the 
temple  encompaffed  with  another  row  of  pillars 
of  a  diflferent  order,  and  much  taller,  being  50 
feet  high;   but  of  thefe  16  only  remain.     The 
whole  fpace  contained  within  thefe  pillars  is  59 
yards  in  length,  and  near  %%,  in  breadth.     Tlie 
temple  is  33  yards  long,  and  13  or  14  broad.    It 
points  N.  and  S.  and  exa^ly  in  the  middle  of  the 
building,  on  the  W.  fide,  is  a  moft  magnificent 
entry,  on  the  remains  of  which  are  fome  Tines  and 
cluilers  of  grapes,  carved  in  the  moft  mafterly 
imitation  of  nature  that  can  be  conceived.    Jutt 
over  the  door  are  difcemed  a  pair  of  wings,  which 
extend  its  whole  breadth ;  but  the  body,  whether 
of  an  eagle  or  an  ^ngelf  is  deftroyed.   The  N.  end 
of  this  temple  is  afiomed  with  the  moft  curious 
fret- work  and  bas-relief;  and  in  the  middle  tbem 
is  a  dome  or  cupola  about  ten  feet   diameter. 
North  of  this  place  is  an  obelilk»  confiftmg  of  7 
large  ftones,  befides  its  capital.     It  is  about  50 
feet  high  ;  and,  juft  above  the  pedeftal,  is  1%  feet 
i n  circumference.   About  a  q uarter  of  a  mile  from 
this  pillar,  to  the  £.  and  W.are  two  others,  be* 
fides  the  fragment  of  a  third.    About  too  paces 
from  the  middle  obelilk  is  a  magnificent  entry 
to  a  piazza,  which  is  40  feet  broad,  and  more 
than  half  a  mile  long,  ioclofed  with  two  rows  of 
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marble  pillars  a6  feet  high,  and  8  or  9  b  conspafs.  mine  it  exa^lf^ 
Of  thefc  there  ftill  remain  129,  but  there  tnuft 
originally  hare  been  no  lefa  than  560  The 
upper  end  of  the  piazza  was  clofed  by  a  row 
of  pillars.  To  the  left  are  the  mini  of  a  ftately 
banqaeting-boufe,  built  of  better  marble,  and 
finilhed  with  yet  greater  elegance,  than  the 
piazza.  The  pillars  which  fupported  it  were 
of  one  entire  flone.  It  meafures  %%  feet  in 
lengthy  and  in  compafs  8  feet  9  inches.  In  the 
W.  6de  of  the  piazza  are  feveral  apertures  for 
gates  into  the  court  of  the  palace.  Each  oi  thefe 
were  adorned  with  4  porphyry  pillars,  placed  by 
couples  in  the  front  of  the  gate  facing  the  palace, 
two  on  each  fide.  Two  of  thefe  only  remain  en- 
tire. They  are  30  feet  long,  and  9  in  circumference. 
On  the  £.  fide  of  the  piazza  ftands  a  great  number 
of  marble  pillars,  (bme  perfed,  but  the  greater 
part  mutilated.  At  a  little  diftance  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  fmall  temple,  without  a  roof.  Before 
the  entry^  which  looks  to  the  S.  is  a  piazza  fup- 
ported by  fix  pillars,  two  on  each  fide  of  the 
door,  and  one  at  each  end.  The  pedeftals  of 
thofe  in  front  have  been  filled  with  infcriptidns, 
both  in  the  Greek  and  Palmyrene  languages, 
which  are  become  totally  illegible.  Among  thefe 
ruins  are  many  fepnlchres.  They  are  all  fquare 
towers,  4  or  5  ftories  high.  There  is  a  walk  a- 
crofs  the  whole  building,  the  fpace  on  each  hand 
is  fubdivided  into  fix  partitions  by  thick  walls. 
The  fpace  between  the  partitions  is  wide  enough 
to  receive  the  largeft  corpfe ;  and  in  thefe  niches 
there  are  6  or  ^  piled  upon  one  another.  Many 
infcriptions  have  been  found  at  Palmyra,  which 
have  occupied  much  of  the  attention  of  the  learn- 
ed. See  Barthelemy*s  RjfJUSions  on  the  Palmyrene 
jAlphabeU  publiihed  at  Paris  in  1754 ;  An  Expiica^ 
tion  of  the  Infcriptions  at  Palmyra  hitherto  pubujked^ 
by  John  Swinton  of  Chrift-church,  Oxford.  Phil. 
Tram,  N^  117  and  ai8 ;  Ancient  Vniverfal  Hifioryf 
Vol.  I.  and,-  above  all,  the  Ruim  of  Palmyra^  or 
Tadmor  in  the  Defarti  publiftied  by  Mr  R.  \Vood» 
who,  with  M.  Bouverie  and  Mr  Dawkins,  travelU 
ed  thither  in  175X.  The  refult  of  their  obferva- 
CioDS'was  publiftied  in  X753,  in  the  form  of  an  at- 
las. The  ruins  of  this  once  mighty  and  celebrat- 
ed city  are  reprefented  in  57  copperplates,  x6  by 
12  inches,  printed  on  imperial  paper.    They  are 


admirably  executed ;  Palmyra  was  vifited  by  Mr 
Bruce,  before  his  journey  into  Abyflinia.  Before 
be  came  in  fight  of  the  ruins,  be  afcended  a  hill 
of  white  gritty  ftone,  in  a  very  narrow  winding 
road;  but  on  getting  up  to  the  top,  he  was  (truck 
with  the  moft  ftupen&ous  fight  which,  he  believes, 
ever  mortal  faw.  The  whole  plain  below,  which 
is  very  extenfive,  was  fo  covered  with  magnificent 
buildings,  that  they  feemed  to  touch  one  another. 
A!l  of  them  are  finely  proportioned,  and  compo- 
fed  of  white  ftones,  whidi  at  that  diftance  ap* 
peared  like  marble. 

(8.)  Palmyra,  Trade,  &c.  or.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood oi  Palymra  are  fome  falt-marfiies;  and  to 
the  adjacent  country  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  kelp 
from  Tripoli  in  Syria.  Refpedting  the  latitude 
and  longitude  there  are  various  opinions.  Before 
Mr  Bruce  left  Palmyra,  he  Obferved  its  latitude 
with  a  reflecting  quadrant  of  Hadley,  but  as  the 
ioflrument  was  out  of  order,  he  could  not  deter* 
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In  his  opinion,  howieveff  ZZ^ 
$Vw  the  Lat.  From  fuch  oblervatidos  as  he  could 
make  on  the  longitude,  he  concluded  it  to  be 
37*  9'  E.  of  Greenwich.  Mr  R.  Wood  make^ 
the  latitude  34°  N.  That  which  appears  to  be 
neareft  the  truth  is  Lon.  38.  50,  £.  Lat.  33.  %o* 
N.  It  ftands  about  50  leagues  S£.  of  Aleppo,  zm 
much  from  Damafcus,  and  ao  leagues- W.  of  the 
Euphrates. 

(II.)  Palmyra,  a  town  and  port  of  entry,  in 
Teneflee. 

PALMYRENES,  or ^  the  lAtives  of  Palmy- 

PALMYREIJlANS,  J  aa.  See  that  article* 
N^I.  J6.  '.      ^ 

PALNA,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  in  Czaflau. 

PALNAUDft  a  diftria  of  Indoftao,  in  the  Car- 
natic,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Kiftnah, .  70  mtlca 
long  and  t^  broad«  between  Gokonda  and  Gwu 
toor.    Zlmerycotta  is' the  capital. 

(r.)  PALO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Bari. 

(a.)  Palo,  a  cape  of  Albania,  6  miles  NW.  of 
Durazzo. 

(3.)  Palo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Patrimonio,  oa 
the  coaft,  with  a  ftrong  caftle,  13  miles  WNW, 
of  Rome. 

PALOCZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  ix  miles  eI 
of  Szeben. 

PALOMAR^  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon. 

PALOMBARA,  a  town  of  Naples/  in  X^tora* 
5  miles  NE.  of  Capua. 

PALOMERAy  a  fea-port  of  Majorca,  on  the 
NE.  coaft.  '         '     ' 

PALOMINOS,  a  clufter  of  tflands  of  9.  Ame^ 
rica,  on  the  coaft  of  Peru,  3  miles  W.  of  5£  Lo» 
renzo. 

(i.)  PALOS,  a  town  of  Spun,  in  Andalufia, 
with  a  good  harbour;  famous  for  being  the  part 
from  which  the  celebrated  Columbus  fet  fail  on 
his  firft  adventurous  voyage,  in  fearch  of  the  new 
world,  in  ia^i.  It  is  feated  at  the  mou(h  of  the 
Tinto,  46  miles  SW.  of  Seville.  Lon.  6.  39.  W. 
Lat.  37.  14.  N. 

(1.)  PALOSk  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Muxcia,  N.  of 
the  Cape  (N°  3.)j  10  miles  E.  of  Carthagena.  Lob. 
6.  39-W.    Lat.  37.  37.  N. 

(3.)  Palos,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  i» 
Murcia,  S.  of  the  above  town  (N'  %.)f  between  the 
Bay  of  Carthagena  and  that  of  Alic^t. 


PALOTA,  or?  a  town  of  Lower  Hungary,  in* 

PALOTTA,  S  Alba  Regalis,  fortified  with  a 
high  wall  and  a  moat.  In  1565,  it  was  befieged 
by  the  Turk9i  without  fnccefs,  but  in  1593  they 
took  it.  In  i637«  it  was  retaken  by  the  emperor«. 
It  is  40  miles  SW.  of  Buda.  Lon.  18.  o.  £.  Lat. 
47.  o.  N. 

PALOTZA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on  the  Pop. 
rat ;  54  miles  N.  of  Cachau,  and  ixa  NNW.  of 
Zatma. 

*  PALPABILITY.  n.f,  [hom  palpable.]  Qua- 
lity of  being  perceivable  to  the  touch.— He  firft 
found  ouipalpahiiity  of  colours.  Mart.  Scrihlertu. 

(x.)  •  PALPABLE.  aJJ.  [palpahUy  Fr.  palpor^ 
Lat.]  I.  Perceptible  by  the  touch.^ 
I  fee  thee  yet  in  form  as  palpable 

As  this  which  now  1  draw.  ShaA» 

Darknefs  muft  overihadow  all  his  bounds, 

Palpable  darknefs !  and  blot  out  three  days. 

Milton. 
Grofs 
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i,  tkofs ;  cbatfe ;  fiafily  dete^ci— That  proffer 
kind  of  heathenifh  idolatry  whereby  they  wor- 
iKipped  the  very  works  of  their  own  liaad«»  was 
att  abfurdity  to  r^aibn  fo  ^Ipahle,  that  the  prophet 
I>avid,  copiparing  idols  and  idolaters  tO)>ctber, 
makethabnoft  no  ddds  betwi^n  them.  Hoolur. 
—They  grant  we  err  not  ir.  palpable  manner, 
nboifr.— lie  muft  not  think  to  Ihelter  hlmfeif 
from  (o  falpable  i\^  abfqrdity  by  this  impertiaent 
diftioftion.  Tillotfon* — Having  no  furer  gaide,  it 
was  DO  wonder  that  tbe^  fell  ir)to  grois  and  pal- 
pdble  TcA^ii^er.' Woodwat^d.  3.  Plain;  eafily  per- 
ceptible.— That  they  all  have  To  teftlfied,  I  fee  net 
how  we  fhoul^  pofllbly  wiih  a  proof  more  palpable, 
than  th'ii  manlfdlly  received  and  ev^y where  con- 
tinued cuftom  of  reading  tbem  publickly.  Hooker, 
*— ^They  would  no  longer  be  content  with  the  in- 
Ttfible  monarchy  of  God ,  and  God  dilmifled  them 
to  the  palpable  dominion  of  Saul.  /foijri^y.r-'Since 
there  is  fo  much  diflimilitude' between  caufe  and 
effed  in  the  more  palpable  phaenomena^  we  can 
exped  no  lefs  betw^Qi  them  .and  their  invilible 
eflidentB.  CianvU/e.      ,     •    »■  , 

♦PALPABLENESS:  «./.  [(rom  palpable.]  Qua, 
lity  of  being  palpable^  plainnc^s^  groifnefs. 

*  TAtPABLY.  adv.  [from  palpable.']  i.  In 
fuch  a  manner. -as  to.be  penceived  by.tho  touch. 
d«  Grossly ;  plainly. — dodliis  waa  aoguitted  by  a 
Gorrtipt  jury,  that  had  "palpaSl^  taken  fliarss  of 
money.  Bacon.  ,  .  - .    ,  ^   . 

*  PALPATION.  «./  \patpatw,  palpar,  Lat.] 
The  a^.qf  feeling. 

*  PAI.PITATE.  V.  a.  [falpUo^LsiilQipalpiter, 
French.]  To  beat  at  the  heart ;  to  flutter ;  to  go 
ptti-a-pat, /  .  ^,.        •  .  .1 

(1.)  ♦PALPITATION.  9./.  [^Ipitation,  Tr. 
from  pitlpUate.]  Seating  or  panting :  that  altera- 
tion in  the  pulfe  of  the  heart,  upoq.irigbts  ox  aoy 
other  <^aufeS9  which  mal^s  it  felt:  for  a  natural 
uniform  pulfe  goes  on  without  diftin^ion. — The 
heart  ftrikes  500  fort  of  puifes  io  an  .h9ur ;  and 
bunted  into  fuch  continual /A^fto/io;?/*  through 
anxiety  and  dlllradion,  that  fain  would  it  break* 
Haroey. — I  knew  the  good  company  too  well  to 
feel  any  pahitatiom  at  their  approach.  Tatler* — 
Anxiety  ^nd palpitations  of  the  heart,  arf(  a  iign  of 
weak  fibres.  ' Arbuthnot.-^ 

Hfer  bofom  heaves 

With  palpitatiotu  wild.  Thom/on. 

(».)  Palpitation  of  thb  HEAaXr  See  Mfi-^ 
DICINE,  Index. 

(i.)  PALSGRAVE,  John,  a  learned  writer,  who 
floui'tibed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry 
VIIL  He  received  his  grammatical  learning  at 
'  London^  his  naUvq  place.  He  ftudied  logic  and 
philofophy  at  Cambridge,  where  he  became  A.  B« 
after  which  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  fpent  fe- 
veral  years  in  ftudy,  took  the  dejcre^  of  A.  M.  and 
acquired  fuch  excellence  in  the  f  rent^  tongue» 
that  in  I5i4»  whtu  a  treaty  of  marriage  was  nego- 
ciated  between  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  and  the 

grincefs  Mary,  lifter  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England, 
Ir  Palfgrave  was  appointed  to  be^  tutor  in  that 
language.  But  Lewis  XII.  dying  fooo  after  his 
marriage,  Palfgrave  attended  his  fair  pupil  back 
to  England,  where  he  taught  French  to  the  young 
nobility,  obtained  preferment  in  the  church,  and 
was  appointed  one  of  the  king's  chaplains  in  ordi- 


nary. In  T5^i  be  (ettled  at  Oxford,  tndm  15 ji 
was  made  A.  M*  and  B.  D.  He  was  much  efteero- 
ed  for  his  learniag ;  and  though  an  Englifhman, 
was. the  flril  U'ho  reduced  the  French  tongue  to 
grammatical  rules,  or  fixed  it  to  any  kind  of 
ftandard.  This  he  executed  with  great  ingenuity, 
in  a  iargp  work  which  he  puhliihed  in  that  lan- 
guage at  London,  ir^efititled  VEcltnreighnent  de  la 
Language  Francpife^  hi  3  books,  thick  folio,  1530,  < 
with  a  large  fioglifli  introduftion ;  fo  that  the  ' 
French  nation  Itand  originally  indebted  to  Eng- 
land for  thit  univerfality  which  their  language  at 
prefent  pofleiTes.  He  tranflated  into  Englilh  a  La- 
iin  comedy  called  Acolafius^  written  by  one  Wil- 
liam Pullonius,  an  author  then  living  at  Hagen  in 
Holland.    He  died  in  1540. 

(a.)  *  Palsgravb.  n.j\  \pahfgreffj  German.l 
A  count  or  earl  who  hat  me  oveifeetug  of  a 
prince's  palace.  IHB. 

(3.)  Palsgrave.    See  Palatimatb,  i  3. 

•  PALSICAL.  adj.  [from paify]  AfBided  with 
the  paify ;  paralytick. — 

*  PALSIED,  adj.  [from  ^j$.]  DUbfcd  wHh 
a  iialfy.— 

Pall'd,  thy  blazed  youth 
Becomes  affuaged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 
Of^4^</cld.  Viak. 

— ^Though  (he  breathes  in  a  few  pious  peaceful 
fouls,  like  a  palfied.  perfon,  (ho  fcarce  moves  a 
limb.  Decay  of  Piety^ — 

Let  not  old  age  long  ftretch  hx^palf/d  hand, 
Thofe  who  j<ive  late  areirapnrtun'd  eachday.  Gaj. 
{ I.)  •  PALSY.  »./.  [paraiyjtjy  Lat.  thence  pa- 
raljfy,  para/yt  palafy,  pal/y.]  A  privation  of  mo- 
tion or  feeling,  or  both,  proceeding  from  foroc 
caufe  below  the  cerebellum,  joined  with  a  cokl- 
nefs,  fl^ccidity»  and  at'laft  wafting  of  the  part?. 
If  this  privation  be  in  all  the  parts  below  the  head 
except  the  thorax  and  heart,  it  is  called  a  para- 
plegia ;  if  io  one  fide  only,  a  hemiplegia ;  if  in 
ibme  parts  only  of  one  fide,  k  p'aralyfis.  There 
is  a  threefold  divifion  of  Rpal/y;  a  privation  of 
motion,  fen&tion  remaining ;  a  privation  of  (enfa- 
tion,  motion  remaining ;  and  laftly,  a  privation  of 
both  together,  gwufy.— 

The  pal/y,  and  not  fear,  provokes  me.    Shai. 
—A  pal/y  may  as  well  (hake  an  oak,  as  Ihake  the 
delight  of  confciefice.  Soiah. 
(a.)  Palsy.    See  Mediciwe;  Index. 
PALTA,  or  Paltb.    See  Jamdro. 
(i.)  *  To  Pajltbr.  v.«.  [from  paltrovt  Skinnrr.] 
To  (hifl ;  to  dodge  ;  to  play  tricks.    Not  in  ufe. 
I  mttft 
To  the  young  man  fend  humble  treaties. 
And  palter  in  the  (hifr  of  lownefs.  Shak, 

Be  thefe  juggling  fiends  no  more  belicv'd. 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  fenfe.        Shab. 

Romans,  that  have  fpoke  the  word. 
And  will  not  palter.  Sbak. 

(a.)  *  To  Palter,  v.  a.    To  Iquander :  as  be 
palters  his  fortune.  Ainjkvortb. 

PALTERCAMP,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Of- 
naburg,  14  iriles  SSE.  of  Ofnaburg. 

•  PALTEREH.  n.f.  [from  palter:\    An  infin- 
cere  litr.iler ;  d  rtiifrer. 

•  PALTRINESS,  n.  /.   [from  paltry?^    The 
(late .)'  beinj^  paiuy. 

•  PALTRY,  adj.  Ipoltron,  French,  a  fcoundrcl ; 

pal  tr  oath 
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faiirdtat  a  low  wliore,  Italian.}'   Sorry;  worth- 
iefs;  defpicable;  cofiteBiptibie>;  mean. — 

Tfaea  turn  your  fbtces  horn  this  paltty  fiege. 

— A  voy  djflioneft  fiakty  hojf  at  appears  in  leav- 
ing his  friend  here  in'  neceflkty»  and  denying  him* 

Whoftt  Gompoft  is  fakr^  and  carried  tob  late. 

For  knights  ace  bound  to  feel  no  blows. 

From  paltrv  and  unequal  foes.  Hudibras* 

—It  is  an  iU  habit  to  fquander  away  our  wilhes 
upon  paltnf  foolenet.  VRftrangt<^ 
When  fuch  paltry  flavea  pk^funoe 

To  mix  in  trea(bn»  if  the  plot  Aicceedi, 

They've  thrown  negleded  by  \  but  if  it  fistls* 

They've  fare  to  die  like  dogs.  Addifon. 

PALTZf  a  townihip  of  New  York,  in  Ulftrr 
county,  on  the  W.  bank  of  Hudfon's  River,  iq 
miles  NW^.  of  Newburgb.  it  had  2007  citizens, 
and  30a  flajres  in  1795. 

PALUD,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of 
Brome;  x%  rnUes  NNW*  of  Orange,  and  x$  S. 
of  Mo&lelimart* 

PALUOA,  a  town  of  Afiattc  Turkey,  in  Er- 
zeruna,  near  the  Euphrates,  inhabited  by  Maho- 
metans and  GhriflianF.  The  Armenian  charaders 
>»cre  lamented  in  it.  Lon,  39*  15.  B.  Lat.  3S.  35,  N. 

FALUDAMENTUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a 
hahit  that  differed  but  lUtk  from  the  chlamys, 
except  that  tliis  Utft  belonged  chiefly  to  the  lovirer 
dafa  of  people.  It  was  worn  by  the  officers  and 
principal  snen  among  the  Romans  tn  time  of  war, 
who  are  therefore  called  PaLubATi ;  diflingoiihed 
them  from  the  common  foldiers,  who,  becaufe 
they  wore  theyS^iMi,  were  called  Sagatk  The 
paludaideatum  came  down  ovly  to  the  navel,  was 
open  on  the  fides,  had  ihort  fleeves  refembHi^ 
angels  wings,  and  was: generally  white  or  red.  It 
is  alio  ufed  to  fignify  the  coftimon  ibldier's  cdat«  ^ 

PALUDATI.    See  lafl;  article. 

PA£¥£R£TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  GaUbria 
Citra^  ro  miles  ENE.  of  Cofenza. 

PALUS  Mbotis.    See  MAotis  Pai^us. 

(i.)  *  PALY.  udj.  [from  pmU.\  F^e.  Ufed 
only  in  poetry^— 

Fain  wouM  I  go  to  chafe  W^paly  lips. 

With  twenty  tboufand  kifles.  $hak. 

Fine  anfwers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 

£ach  battle  fees  the  others  umbered  face.  Sbak. 
A  dim  gleam  the  paly  lanthom  throws 

O'er  the  mid  pavement.  Qay. 

(a.)  Paly,  or  FA^fi,  in-4ieraldry,  is  when  the 
fhield  is  divided  into  four  or  more  equal  parts,  by 
perpendicular  Hoes  faUing  from  the  top  to  the 
botcon. 

(3.)  Paly  Bekds,  is  when  the  efcutcheon  is 
divided  by  perpendicular  lines,  which  ispsdjf  and 
alfb  by  diagonals,  which  is  called  bandy. 

FALZGRAVE.  See  Palatimatb,  $  3 ;  and 
Falsgbatb. 

*  FAM.  IV. /.  [probably  from  paim^  vidory ;  as 
trump  from  triumph.]    The  knave  cf  clnbs.-^ 
Ev'n  8sigfaty^«mthat  kings  and  queens  over- 
threw, 

AiufmowM  down  armies  in  the  fights  oHu.  Pope. 

FAMAKAS8AN,  a  town  on  the  N.  coaft  of 
theifland  of  Madura,  in  the  E.  lodins  Osma* 
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.     PAMAKOSCANi  a  town  on  the  N.  coaft  of  Ja* 

va ;  70  miles  £.  of  Batavia. 

PAMBAMACCA,  a  lofty  mountaiA  of  Quito,' 
one  of  the  Peaks  of' the  £.  Cordilleras^ 

FAMBOUK,  the  Turkiih  name  of  the  ruined 
city  of  HierapoHs.    See  HiBRAtoLis. 

PAMBU,  a  town  of  Thibet,  33  miles  £N£.  of 
-Tankia. 

tAMELAN,  or>  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 

PAMELE,  5  partmeot  of  the  Dyle,  and 

ci-devant  prot«  of  Auftrian  Brabant»  on  the  Dea- 
der; 7  miles  S«  of  Alofl. 

PAMELIUS,  James,  a  FJemifli  divine,  the  fon 
of  Adolphus,  counfellor  of  ftate  to  Charles  V. 
born  at  Bruges,  in  1536.  He  was  canon  o<  Bru- 
ges ;  and  Philip  IL  appointed  him  bifhop  of  St 
Omer ;  but  in  going  to  take  pofTeiCon  of  his  epif- 
copate,  he  died  at  Mons.  He  wrote  feveral  works ; 
of  which  the  chief  is,  hrs  Notes  upon  Tertullian 
and  Cyprian. 

FAMENENGO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  thedep. 
of  the  Upper  Po,  diftridk  and  late  duchy  6f  Cre^ 
mona ;  on  a  canal  which  conneds  the  Po  and  the 
OgKo. 

FAMER,  a  lake  of  Pruflia,  1%  m.  W.  of  Lick. 

PAMIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep-  of 
the  Arriege,  and  late  territory  of  Poix ;  feated  on 
the  Arriege  near  a  mineral  Tpring,  famous  for  cu- 
ring the  gout  and  obftru€lions:  S  miles  N.  of  Foir, 
and  30  S.  of  Touloufe.  Lon.  i.  3a.  E.  Lat.  3a. 
8.  N.  '     . 

(s.)  PAMLICO,  or  Tah  Ritbr,  a  large  nter 
of  N.  Carolina,  which  rifes  in  CafWell  county, 
and  running  SE.  through  Orantill^,  Franklin, 
Nafti,  and  Edgcomhc  counties,  and  paffing  Wafli- 
iiigton,  Tarborough,  and  Greenvilter  fallsMnlo 
Pamlico  Sound.  It  is  navigable  for  40  miles  by 
veflcls  drawing  9  feet  water;  and  in  flats  for  ^ 
miles  above  its  mouth ;  which  lies  in  Loft.  76. 4a- 
W.  Lat.  35- »5' N*  ,..  .  ,    ^ 

(a.)  PAMktco  SoDMD^  a  large  lake)  or  mland 
lea,  of  N.  Cafolina ;  86  miles  long  from  Roanoke 
to  Crane  ifland,  and  from  10  to  30  broad.  In  its 
whole  length  it  is  feparated  from  the  fea  by  a 
fand  beach  fcarcely  a  mile  broad,  but  covered  with 
trees  and  buflies.  Through  this  beach  are  3  in. 
lets }  the  chief  one,  Orrtffftlr,  adowts  vefTela  draw* 
ing  10  feet  water  ;  and  opens  into  the  Sound,  be- 
tween Portfmftttth  and  Qcracoke,  in  Lat.  34*54- 

FAMMIN,  a  town  of  Brandenburg. 

PAMOACAN,  a  town  in  the  iOe  of  Boroea 

FAMONA.    Sec  Pomona,  N^  1. - 

PAMPANGAN,  a  town  of  Ltt9on,  the  chief 
of  the  Manillas,  and  capital  of  a  populous  and 
eztenfive  pio^ince,  the  natives  of  which  have  a- 
dopted  the  religion  and  manaerSrof  the  Spaniard. 
It  ia  feated  on  the  E.  coafk.  Lat.  15. 5.  N. 

PAMFEL,  a  town  of  Courland. 

PAMFELQNNB,  a  town  of  France,  in.  the 
dett  of  Tarn,  and  ci-devant  prov.  of  Languedoe ; 
J c  miles  N.  of  AHxy,  and  ax  NE.  of  Gaillac. 

( I.)  P  AMPELUNA,  the  capital  of  the  kmgdom 
of  Navarre  in  Spain,-  with  a  very  ftrong  citadel 
and  rich  bUboprie.  It  is  handfome  and  populous, 
carries  on  a  great  trade,  and  is  fieated  in  a  very 
fertile  plam*  Lon.  1.  25.  E.  Lat.  4a.  4a.  N. 

(1.)  Pampeluna,  a  town  of  New  Granada  m 

South  AmRicSf  ismous  for  its  gold  mines  and 

Rrrr  numerous 
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Lon.  68.  30.  W.  L^t. 


ntimerotts  flocks  of  (beep, 

6.  30.  N. 

*  To  PAMPER.  V.  a.  [pamperaref  Italian.]  To 
glut ;  to  fill  with  food ;  to  fatiate ;  to  fped  lux- 
uridufly.— It  wa»  even  as  two  pbyficians  (hould 
take  one  fick  body  in  hand,  of  which  the  former 
Would  minifter  all  things  meet  to  purge  and  keep 
under  the  body,  the  other  to  famfer  and  ftrength- 
cn  it  fuddenly  again.  Spenfer,r^ 

You  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 

-  Than  Venus,  or  thofe  pampered  animals 
Th^t  rage  in  favage  fenfu.ility.  Sbok, 

—They  are  contented  as  well  with  mean  food,  as 

-  thofe  that,  with  the  rarities  of  the  earth,  ^o pamper 
their  voracities,  Sandys. -^Vr^xie  brought  thee  to 
feed  upon  the  air,  and  to  ftarve  thy  foul,  only  to 

•pamper  th/  imagination.  South 

Diftend  his  chine  and  pamper  him  for  fport. 

■    Dryden. 
Tlip  lonjfliip  IcjJIs  within  .it  enfc, 
i^a.v;i//7>f^  his  paunch  with  foreign  rarities. 
'    '  '  '  Dnden. 

•  To  ^{fm^er'd  infolence  devoted  fall.         Pope. 
^PAMPHILUS,a  cdch^a^ed  painter  of  Macedo- 

ma,  in  the  age  of  Philip  II.    Me  was  founder  of 
the  fchool  for  painting  «t  S  cyon ;  and  he  made  a 

•law  which  was  obferved  not  only  in  Sicyon,  btit 
j'l  over  Greece,  that  none  but  the  children  of  no- 
"bleand  dignified  perfons  Ihowld  be  permitted  to 

.  learn  p<iintinr,    jVpelles  was  one  of  his  pupils. 

*  PAMPHLET.  17.  /.  [par  un  JHet,  Fr.  Whence 
this  wDid  18  Vritten  anciently,   and  by  Caxton 


)  PAN 

PAMPLONA.  See  Pamtblcra,  N°  i.  and  1. 
PAMPROU,  a  town  af  France,  in  the  dep.  ci 
the  two  Sevres  ;  ^miles  SE.  of  St  Maixant. 

PAMUNKY,  a  navigable  river  of  Virginia, 
formed  by  the  union  of  the  N.  and  S.  A<ina ;  and 
which  runs  S£.  pafles  Hanover  and  Ncwcaftle, 
and  joining  the  Mattapany,  forms  York  river. 

(i.)  Pan,  in  m-ytbcNOgy,  the  god  of  Ihepherds, 
hunters,  and  all  country  exercifes.  In  Egypt  he  was 
named  Mendtj^  which*  aceoiding  to  Jabloniki,  fi;:- 
v\^e%  fecundity,  .Hence  his  cymbal  was  a  he-gcat, 
the  moft  falladcus  of  all  animals.  His  prirxtpil 
temple  was  a  magnificent  building  in  a  city  of 
lower  Egypt,  called  after  his  name,  where  was 
kept  a  tegoatt  to  whom  (acrifices  of  a  ¥ery  mon- 
ftrons  kind  were  offered.  Homer  makes  hiia 
the  fon  of  Mercury,  and  fays  he  was  called  Pea 
from  ff'ttv  omne^  olf,  becaaie  be  charined  all  the 
gods  with  his  flute ;  others  fay  that  he  was  the  foo 
of  Demogorgon,  and  •  firft  invented  the  orgar,  of 
feven  unequal  reeds,  joined  together  in  2  ^urtico-* 
ihic:|nanner.  Having ot> a  tnnefoaght  with  Cupid, 
■  that  god  in  fpite  made  him  faU  in  lone  whh  the 
coy  nymph  Syrinx,  who,  flying  from  bim  to  the 
banks  of  Fadon,  a  river  of  Arcadia,,  at  the  infiant 
prayers  of  the  Nymphs,  was  tuiaed  into  a  reed, 
as  her  name  in  Greet  iigaifi«s,  which  the  god 
.  grafplng  inftead  of  her^  made  a  pipe  of  it,  acd/cr 
his  mufic,  was  adored  by  the  Arcadians.  The 
moft  common  opinion  was,  that  he  was  the  fon  of 
Mercury  and  Penelope.  He  was  by  .no  means  dif- 
pleafing  to  the  nymphs,  who  are  generally  drawn 


paunflft.]    A  fmall  book ;  prabaWy  a  book  fokl .,  dancing  round  about  him  to  hear  his  pipe.     The 


•  unbound,  and  only  ftitched. 

'Com'ft  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 

•  With- written^tf  w^^/rti  ftudioufly  dcvis'd  ?  Shak. 
— Tput  forth  a  f\\^h\  pamphlet  about  the  elements 
Hf  architcaure.  ITottom^l  have  been  reading  ma- 
ny Englifh  pamphlets  and  traftates  of  the  fabbalh. 
/Ti^Z/ir.— He  could  not,  without  fome  tax  upon 
himfelf  and  his  minift^rs,  for-  the  not  executing  the 
laws,  look  upon  the  bold  licence  of  fome  in  print- 
ing pamf^hlHs.  aarenddn 

While  alt  is  calm,  his  arguments  prevail. 
Till  pow'r  difcharging  M  her  ftbrmy  bags, 
Flutters  the  feeble  pamphlet  into  rags.      Swift. 
♦  To  Pamphlbt.  v.  n.  (from  the  noun.]    To 
'iwrite  fmall  b6oks.^Something  i  hate  done,  tho' 
in  Skpoor^ampbleti»g  wi^,  HAVik    > 

fc»ibW«.of  fmall  books.— The  i^nibs  are  thofe 
who,  in  thecomnnm  phrafe,  are  <h\\ed  libellers, 
teroptjohers,  And  pamphleteers.  TatJer^r^VHth  great 
irijuitice  Thave  been^pelt«d  by  pamphleteerj.  S<wrft, 


goddefs  Ltlna,  and  the  nymphs,  cut  the  moft  dif- 
tinguiflied' figure  in  the  hiftory  of  bis  amours. 
The  ufual  oflferings  made  him,  were  milk  and  ho- 
ney,  in  fli^pherdt  wooden  bowls;  alfo  they  (acri- 
flced  to  him  a  dog*  the  wolf's  enemy;  whence 
his. ufual  epithet  is  xvnawf ;  and  whence  alfo  his 
priefts  were  called  JU^M.  His  feftival  brought 
into  Italy  by  Evander  the  Arcadian,  and  revised 
^tcrwards  by  Ropiulus^  in  memory  of  his  pre- 
ferver,  was  celebrated  hy  the  Romans  on  the  isfh 
February.  He  was  alfo  called  by  them  Inuus, 
.'Ab'  inuendo.  See  Li  v.  1.  5.  Macrob.  Sat.  L  aa.  and 
Serv.  in  Virg.  -ZEn.  VI.  775.  The  ancients,  by 
giving  fo  many  adjunds  and  attributes  to  this 
idol,  feem  lo  have  defigned  him  for  the  fymbol  of 
'  the  uqiverfe-;  his  upper  parts  being,  human,  be- 
.  caufe  the  upper  part  of  the  world  is  fair,  beauti- 
ful, fmiling'like  his  face;  his  boms  fymbolize  the 
rays  of  the  fun  and  of  the  moon ;  his  red  face, 
the  fplendor  of  the  flcy^  the  ^>otted  (kin  where- 
liith  he  is  dothed,  the  ftars.  which  befpangle  the 


PAMPHOS,  a  Greek  'poet  who  lived  beftwre    firmament;  the  roughnefs  of  his  lower  parts,  beafis 


.  Heflod.    Len^ni^r^i 

PAMPHUOI,  aii  ancient  people  of  Ethiopo. 
SeeETHiopiA,  J  3. 
PAMPHYLA,  an  ancient  Grecian  authorefs, 
.  who-flourfflied  in  Nero's  reign,  and  wrote  a  gene- 
ral hiftory,  !n  53  books,  mncb  commended  by 
'the  ancients,  but  not  extant. 

^PAMrHYLIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  country 
of  Natolu,  in  Afia,  now  called  CAa^AMANiA  and 
Caf  bay,  between  Lycia  and  Ciifda,.on  .the  8. 
coaft,  N.  of  the  Mediterranean.     Its  firft  name 

ivas  Mopfapia.  .       ♦   •    .  .^ 

PAMPIlYilUS..  SecRuiPHiwi..,    ...    , 
5' 


and  vegetables  ;  bis  goat's  feet,  the  folidity  of  the 

•'earth;  his  pipe,  compact  of  7  reeds,  the  7  pii- 

'  nets,  which  they  fay  make  the  harmony  of  the 

fpheres  :  his  crook,,  bending  round  at  the  top, 

'  the  years  circling-  in  doe  another.    Strv.  Jnttrpr. 

Such  is  the  Pan  of  the. poets,  but  among  the  £- 

gyptiatrs,  as  Mendes,  and  by  the  earlier  Greeks, 

be  war  worfliipped  in  a  much  higher  chara^er: 

•  as  the  foul  of.  the  univerfe,  the  whole  fyfiem  of 

things,  animated  and  eternal. 

(a.)  Fan,  in  geography,  a  town  of  China*  of  the 
\  Ad  rink,  in  the  province  of  Se-tchnen. 

U^4»)FAll»J0rPAHAH|  a  town  of  Malacca,  ca- 

pitai 
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fo  named,  remarkable  for    Gulf.    The  pearl  fiOiery  is  carried  od  in  thefe 


jrilal  of  a  kingdom 

aboanding  with  elephants,  and  producing  great 

quantities  v)f  pepper. 

(5.)  Pan,  a  town  of  Wight  in  Eaft  Medina. 

(6.)  •  Pah.  »./.  iponne,  Saxon.]  i.A  veffel  broad 
aad  (hallow,  in  which  provifions  are  drefled  or 
kept.— Thefe  were  but  to  leap  out  of  the  pan  into 
the  fire.  Spenfir.-^ 

The  pliant  is  brafs  is  laid 

On  anvils,  and  of  heads  and  limbs  are  made 

Pans,  cans.  i);^^„. 

«•  The  part  of  the  lock  of  the  gun  that  holds 
the  powder.— Our  attempts  to  8re  the  gun-pow- 
der  ID  the  pan  ci  the  piftol,  fuceecded  not.  A>yle. 
3-  Any  thing  hollow :  as  the  brain  pan. 

•  To  Pan.  «./.,an  old  word,  denoting  to  clofe 
or  join  together.  Amfivortb. 

l^AiHA^  a»ifland  on  the  .coatt  of  Peru,  21  m. 
ENE.  of  Sanu  Clara,  and  arfrom  Guayaquil. 

PANACA,  a  Tcrfcano  on  the  W.  coaft  of  New 
Mexico,  9  miles  from  that  of  Sanfonate. 

(i.)  *  PANACEA.  8.  /  [penacee,  Fr.  wanL^ttn.^ 
An  univerfal  medicine. 

(2.)  ^Panacea,  or  a  remedy  for  all  difeafes, 
is  a  thing  impolfible  to  be  obtained. 

{3O  *  Pan  ACE  A.  «./•  An  herb. 

(4.)  Panacea,  in  botany.  See  Panax. 

(5.)  Panacea,  in  mythology,  the  daughter>of 
-ffiiculapius,  a  goddefs  who  prefided  over  health. 
Luean  ix.  918. 

(lO  •PANADA.)  w./.  [ixompanis,  bread.] 

U.)*PANAD0.5  Food  made  by  boiling  bread 
m  water.-— Their  diet  ought  to  be  very  fparing ; 
gruels,  panadot,  and  chicken  broth,  m/eman. 

(a.)  Pan  ADO  is  bailed  to  the  confiftcnce  of 
pulD,  and  fweetened  with  fugar.  * 

PAN^TIUS,  a  ftoic  philofopher  of  Rhodes, 
who  floilrifhed  about  A.  A  C.  140.  He  ftudied 
at  Athens,  and  was  offered  citizenfliip,  but  de- 
clined. He  came  to  Rome  where  he  had  the 
SciPios,  and  the  Lalmfes  among  his  difciples. 
Scipio  Africanus,  the  younger,  was  fo  attached 
to  hira,  that  lie  took  him  along  with  him  in  all 
his  expeditions.  His  countrymen,  the  Rhodians, 
were  highly  indebted  to  him  for  various  privileges 
and  immunities.  He  wrote  a  trcatife  on  thi  Duties 
9f  Man,  which  Cicero  praifcs  greatly  in  his  wgrk 
im  the  fame  fubje<ft.  He  lived  about  30  years 
alter  this. 

(i.)  PANAGIA,  an  ifland  in  the  Grecian  Ar- 
chipelago,  16  miiesNW.  of  Sintorin. 

(2.)Panagi^,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Romania^  14  miles  N.  of  Gailipoli. 

PANAGIOri,  a  Greek  nobleman  of  the  17th 
century,  who  was  chief  interpreter  to  the  Grand 
Signior ;  and  had  fo  great  intereft  with  him,  that 
he  procured  many  favours  to  his  countrymen. 
He  wrote  a  book  in  nwckrn  Greek,  entitled, 
*»  The  Orthodox  Confeffion  of  the  Catholic  and. 
Apoftolic^afterih Churches."    He  died  in  1673. 

PANAHAN.    SeepANAON. 

PANAIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ul- 
tra,  4  miles  NW.  of  Nicotera. 

(i.)  PANAMA,  a  province  of  S.  America,  on 
the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  containing  3  cities,  j%  viU 
l.ij^es,  and  a  great  number  of  Indian  huts ;  be- 
iides  a  oamber  of  fmall  adjacent  iflanda  in  the 


iflands.  Moft  of  -the  inhabitants  employ  fuch  of 
their  negroes  in  it  as  are  good  fwimmers.  Thefe 
flaves  plunge  and  replunge  in  the  fea  in  fearch  of 
pearls,  till  this  exercife  Hasezhaufted  their  ftrength 
or  their  fpirits.  Every  negro  is  obliged  to  deli- 
ver a  certain  number  of  oyfters.  Thofe  in  which 
there  are  no  pearls,  or  in  which  the  pearl  is  not  en- 
tirely formed,  are  not  reckoned  What  he  is 
able  to  find  beyond  the  ftipulated  obli^ition,  is 
confidered  as  his  indifpu table  property :  he  ma/ 
fell  it  to  whom  he  pleafes,  but  commonly  he 
cedes  it  to  his  mafter  at  a  moderate  price.  Sea- 
roonfters,  which  abound  more  about  the  iflands 
where  pearls  are  found,  th^n  on  the  neighbouring 
coaft8,render  this  fiftiing  dangerous.  Some  of  thefe 
devour  the  divert  in  an  inftant.  The  manta  fi(h» 
which  derives  its  name  from  its  figure,  furrounda 
them,  rolls  them  under  its  body,  and  fuffocates 
them.  To  defend  themfelves  againft  fuch  ene- 
mies, every  diver  is  armed  with  a  poniard :  the 
moment  he  perceives  any  of  thefe  voracious  filh, 
he  attacks  them  with  precaution,  wounds  thtti)*  ■ 
and  drives  them  away.  Notwithftanding  thif^  . 
there  are  always  fome  fiihermen  deitroyed,'and  a 
great, number  crippled.  The  pearls  of  Panama > 
are  commonly  of  a  very  fine  water.  Some  of  thera. 
are  even  remarkable  for  their  fize  and  figure: 
thefe  were  formerly  fold  in  Europe.  Since  art. 
has  imitated  them,,  and  the  paflion  for  diamonds 
has  entirely  fdperfeded,  or  prodigioufly  diminilh- 
ed,  the  ufe  of  them,  they  have  found  a  new  mart 
more  advantageous  than  the  firft.  They  are  car- 
ried to  Peru,  where  they  are  in  great  efiimation. 
This  branch  of  trade  has,  however,  infinitely  lefs 
contributed  to  give  reputation  to  Panama,  than 
the  advantage  which  it  hath  long  enjoyed,  of  be-, 
ing  the  mart  of  all  the  produdions  df  the  coun- 
try of  the  Incas  that  are  deftined  for  the  old 
world.  Thefe  riches,  which  are  brought  hither 
by  a  fmall  fleet,  were  carried,  fome  on  mulep^ 
others  by  the  river  Chagre,  to  Porto  Bello,  that  is 
fituated  on  the  N.  coaft  of  the  Ifthmus  which  fe- 
parates  the  two  feas.    See  Darien. 

().)  Panama,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
where  the  treafures  of  gold  and  filver,  and  the 
other  rich  merchandifes  of  Peru,  are  lodged  in 
magnzines  till- they  are  fent  to  Europe.  When 
Guzman  firft  touched  at  this  place  in  1574,  it 
conlifted  entirely  of  fifhermens  huts.  Oriui>  D'A- 
vila  fetiled  a  colony  of  it  a  few  y^ars  after,  and 
in  152 1,  it  v^as  conftituted  a  city  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  with  the  proper  privileges.  In  1670 
it  was  facked  and  burnt  by  John  Morgan,  an Eng- 
liflt  buccanier,  who  had  taken  Porto  Bello,  in 
1669.  This  misfortune  induced  the  inhabitants 
to  remove  the  city  to  its  prefent  fituation.  For 
the  greater  fecurity,  the  new  city  was  inclofed  by 
a  free-ftone  wail,  and  the  houfes  were  built  of 
ftone  and  brick.  Since  that  time  feveral  baftions 
have  been  added,  and  now  there  i&  always  a  com- 
plete garrifon  maintained,  and  the  walls  are 
mount^  with  large  canon.  It  was  entirely  c^oa- 
fumed  by  fire  in  27 37.  After  this  it  was  rebuilt^ 
as  it  now  ftands,  with  neat  elegant  houfes,  but 
not  magnificent.  The  inhabitants  are  rather  in- 
dependent in  their  fortunes  thaa  rich ;  <here  are 
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few  opulent »  and  fcarce  any  in  a  ftate  of  povcrtf. 
The  harbour  ie  convenient*  well  fccured  againft 
ftorms  by  a  number  of  ftirroonding  iflinds,  and 
capable  of  containing  the  largeft  fleets.  Here  the 
royal  audience  is  feated^  at  which  the  governor 
of  Panama  refidea.  Lon.  %%.  15.  W.  Lat.  Z, 
48.  N. 

(3.}  Panama  Eay,  t  bay  on  the  coaft  of 
Panama. 

(4.)  P^  NAM  Ay  Olx>,  which  was  burnt  by 
Morgan,  was  feated  four  mtle»  from  the  prefent 
city.    See  N*  a. 

rANAMAO,  one  of  the  PifiLippiNBS. 

PANAMARIBO*  a  town  of  Gaiana,  on  the 
coaft'df  Surinam>  £5£.  of  Demerara.  Loo.  56. 
a6.W.    Lat.  6.0.  N. 

PAN  AMOS,  a  mountain  of  South  America^  in 
Truxiilo;  one  of  the  Andes. 

PANAONf  or  Panah  AN.oneof  tbePbilippioesy 
about  45  miles  in  circumference,  abounding  in 
mountains  and  rivers,  but  ^ot  wry  populous. 

PANARAGA,  a  kingdom  in  the  ifle  of  Java, 
with  its  capital  on  the  South.  Siity  milea  £•  of 
Mataran, 

PANARD,  Charles,  a  French  poet,  bom  at 
Courvil)e»  near  Charteris,  in  169 1.  Hia  fables, 
.allegories,  and  sinacreontics  are  much  admired; 
and  his  epigrams  ftill  more  fo.  He  died  at  Paris 
of  an  apoplexy,  in  1765. 

PANARI,  or)  one  of  the  Ltparia  iiiands,   in 

PANARJA,  y  the  Tufcan  Sea.  Jt  is  fii^e  miles 
in  circumference,  and  the  foil  is  barren.  Lon. 
15.  o.  £•    Lat.  39.0.  N, 

(i.)  PANARO,  a  department  of  Italy,  fo  named 
from  the  river  (N®  1.),  comprehending  the  ci- 
.  devant duchy  of  Modena.  (See  Modcna,  N®  i.) 
On  the  X3th  May  1S019  at  the  general  cenfus,  it 
contained  ^•o»i7o  citizens,  and  was  divided  into 
two  diflrias ;  viz.  Modena  (fee  Mooena,  N^  2.) 
and  Ca/telttuovo  of  Carfagnano.  The  city .  of 
Modena  (N^  3.)  is  the  capital. 

(».)  Panaro,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rtfes  in  the 
Appenmes,  crofTes  the  valley  of  Frignano,  and 
running  through  the  above  department,  waters 
Fenal,  and  falls  into  the  Po  at  Bondeno,  ten  miles 
above  Ferrara. 

PANAROCAN,  or>a  kingdom  in  the  ifland 

PANARTJCAN,  3  of  Java,  with  its  capital, 
feated  on  the  north  coaft,  near  the  eaft  part  of 
the  ifland.  The  chief  trade  is  in  Oave^t  and  long 
pepper;  a  great  number  of  the  Portuguefe  are 
mingled  with  the  natives.    Lat.  7.  jo.  S. 

(i.)  PANARY.  4ulj\  [from  ^«w,  Lat.  bread], 
of  or  belonging  to  bread. 

(2.)PAKARYFERMEWTATION.6ecCHEMI$TaY, 

Index;  Baking*  and  Breap. 

PAN  AT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Aveiron,  s  7  miles  6.  of  Rhodcz,  and  16  W. 
ofMilhau. 

PANATHENJEA.  [rie.«9»*«i«],  in  Grecian  an^ 
tiquity,  an  ancient  Atbenian  feftival,  in  honour  of 
Ath ENA,  or  Mi  n  er va,  the  prote^refs  of  Athens. 
Harpocration  at^d  Suidas  refer  the  inftitutioo  of 
this  feftival  toCrfcbthonius  the  4th  king  of  Athera, 
who  lived  before  Thefeus.  Theodoret  alone  fays 
the  feaft  was  eftablifbed  by  Orphetis.  Be  this  as 
it  will ;  till  Thefeus,  it  was  never  a  particular  feaft 
Of  Ibe  <:ity  of  Ath^s^  and  was  ctlled  fimply 
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Atbernca  ;  but  that  prince,  unitin)r  all  the  people 
of  Attica  ioto  one  repuMic,  they  afterward^  ftfiifted 
at  the  feaft ;  whence  the  name  Panathm^tay  i.  e. 
the  feaft  of  all  Attica.  In  efivd,  ail  Anica  was 
prefent ;  and  each  people  feot  a  bollock  for  the 
f.icriHces,  and  for  the  entertalnmeiit  of  the  vaft 
multitudes  of  people.af&mbled.  There  w*»re  two 
feftivals  tinder  this  denomination,  the  grater  and 
the  leffer.  The  greater  panathensea  .were  ex- 
hibited every  five  years:  the  lefs every  threie,  <>r, 
according  to  fome  writers,  annually.  Though  the 
celebration  of  neither,  at  firft,  employed  mnrt- 1;  an 
one  day,  yet,  in  iS^»  times,  they  were  pPOtraAed 
for  many  days,  and  folemoiaed  with  grester 
preparations  and  magnificence  than  at 'their  firft 
inftfttttioo.  The  ceremonies  were  the  faAie  in  the 
great  and  the  little  panathensea;  excepting  for  a 
banner  wherein  the  anions  of  the  goddefs  were 
reprefented  in  embroidenri  peifonned  by  maids, 
with  the  naoies  of  thoie  who  had  dfftingoilhed 
themfel ves  In  the  fcrvice  of  the  republic ;  which  was 
only  borne  at  the  greater.  Prizes  were  eftablifhed 
for  three  different  kinds  of  combat ;  the  firft  con- 
lifted  of  foot  and  horfe  races;  the  I'econd,  of 
athletic  exercifes;  and  the  third,  of  poetical  and 
muHcal  contefts.  Thefe  UCt  are  faid  to  have  been 
inftituted  by  Pericles.  Singers  of  the  firft  cUfs, 
accompanied  by  performers  on  the  iate  and 
cithara,  exercifed  their  talents  here,  upon  ful^Vcts 
prefcribed  by  the  directors'  of  thefe  czhrbittoDs. 
A  particular  account  of  the  order  obferred  in  this 
feftival,  with  the  various  contefts,  races,  prizes 
&c.  may  be  fouod  in  Barthelemi's  Tratuh  cf 
Anoeborfisj  vol.  ii.  p.  434. 

PANAX,  Ginseng,  a  genus  of  tlie  dicecia 
order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  five  fpecies. 

1.  Panax  Arborba*^      )  Of  thefe  two  fpecies 

s.  Panax  FrOticosom  )  and  the  Spinosa, 
there  is  nothing  tliat  merits  particnbr  notice. 

3.  Panax  Quinqubfolivm,  the  five-leanxa 
Gin/eng  is  a  native  of  North  America,  and  is  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Tartarian 
ginfeng ;  the  figures  and  defcriptions  of  that  plant 
which  have  been  fent  to  Europe  by  the  milfionarie- 
agreeing  pMedly  with  the  American  plant.  Thij 
hath  a  jointed,  flcfhy,  and  taper  root,  as  Uige 
as  a  man's  finger,  frequently  divided  into  two 
fmaller  fibres  downwards.  The  ftalk  rifes  near 
a  foot  and  an  half  high,  and  is  naked  at  tlie 
top,  where  it  generally  divides  into  three  fmalle^ 
f<)ot.ftalks»  each  fuftaining  a  leaf  compoied  of 
five.fpear  (haped  lobes,  fiiwed  oa  their  edges: 
they  are  of  a  pale  green*  and  a  little  hairy.  The 
Bowers  grow  on  a  (lender  foot- ftalk  juft  at  the 
divifion  of  the  foot-ftalks  which  fuftain  the  leaves, 
and  are  formed  into  a  fmall  umbel  at  the  top;  thcr 
are  of  .an  berbaceonr  yellow  colour,  compoied 
Of  fmall  yellow  petals,  which  are  recurved.  Wood- 
vjlle  fays  they  are  white,  that  they  are  produced 
ill  a  roundtfli  terminal  umbel,  and  are  hermaphro- 
dite and  male  oa-  ieparate  plants.  The  former 
{^t^  plate  CCLXVI.)ftand  in  dofe  fivipie  iimi>ei»i 
the  involucrom  confifts  of  feveral  fmall,  tapering, 
pointed,  permanent  leaves ;  the  propcf  calyx  i* 
tubular,  and  divided  at  tlw  rim  into  live  fmai! 
teeth  ;  the  corolla  confifts  of  five  petala,  ^<bich 
are  (mallt  ovi]»  e(|ual|  aod^refiirxed  j  the  filaments 
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are  five,  ihort«  andifurmihed  with  5Mple  anfrhere ; 
tbe  genneii  m  roundifh,  placed  below  the  corotl«, 
and  fupports  two  (hort  eredt  ftyles,  crowned  by 
iimple  fti^mafta ;  the  fttiit  is  an  umbificsted  two. 
cellb'd  berry*  ench  containing  a  fingle  irreigulsriy 
heart- (baped  iced*    The  flowers  appear  in  the 
beginning  of  June ;  and  are  fucceeded  by  com- 
prefled,  heHrt^Hiapod  berries,  wiiicb  kre  firft  grctn» 
hvX  afteiwards  t«ro  fed;    inclofing  two  hardU 
compre(n*d,  heart  Shaped  feeds,  whicfa  ripen  in 
the  beginning  .of  Auguft.    G-infeng  was  formerly 
fuppofed<to.^ruw  only  inChinefeT!irtary,afreding 
moufftaiifous  fituatTwast  fliaded  by  ctdfe  woods ; 
but  it  has  now  been  long  known,  that  this  pl^nt  is 
b){o  a  native  of  North  America,  whence  M.  Sarrafin 
tranfmitted  fpecimens  of  rt  tci  Parts  in  the  year 
T704 ;  and  the  ginfeng  <(ince  difcovered  in  Canada, 
'Pvnnfylwstmh'f  and  Virginia,  hy  JL.afiteati«  fCaiin, 
Banram,  and  others,  has  been  fiwid  to  correfpond 
exactly  with  the  TartaHan  fpecies;  and  its  roots 
are  now  regularly  parchafcd  by  the  Chifie(by  who 
contider  them  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of  eaftem 
growth,  which  ore  known  to  undergo  a  certain 
preparation,  whereby  they  fiflnme  an  appearance 
fomewhat  different.    For  it  is  faid,  that  in  China 
the  roots  are  waftted  and  foaked  in  a  decoction 
of  rice  or  millet-feed,  and  afterwards  expofed 
to  the  fteam  of  the  liqoor,  by  which  they  acquire 
a  greater  firmnefs  and  ciearnefs  than  in  their 
natural  ilate.    The  plant  was  firft  introduced  into 
England  in  1740,  by  that  indoftrious  natnralift 
Peter  ColUnfon.    They  thrive   in   thofe   places 
where  it  hath  a  light  foil   and  (hady  iituation^ 
and   will  produce  Aowers  and   feeds;   but  the 
Irftter,  though  in  appearance  ripe  and  perfect,  will 
not  prpdoce  any  new  plants,  as  Mr  Miller  fays 
he  iias  repeatedly  made  the  eftpericnrnt,  and 
waited  for  them  three  years  without  difturbrng 
the  ground.    There  are  many  good  fpecimens  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Kew.-  The  dried 
root  of  ginfeng,  as  imported  here,  is  fcarcely  the 
thiokfieis  of  the  little  finger,   aboutf  three  or 
foor  inches  long,  ^quently  forktfd,  tranfverfely 
wrinkled,  of  a  horny  texture,  and  both  internally 
and  externally  of  a  yellowifli  white  colour.    On 
the  top  are  commonly  one  or  more  little  knots, 
which  are  the  remaras  of  the  ftalks  of  the  pre^ 
ceding  years,  and  from  the  number  of  which  the 
age  of  the  root  is  judged  of.    "  To  the  tafte  it 
difcovers  a  mucilaginous  fweetnefs,  approaching  to 
that  of  liquorice,  accompanied  with  fome  degree 
of  bittemefs  and  a  flight  aromatic  warmth,  with 
little  or  no  froell.    It  is  far  fweeter,  and  of  a  more 
grateful  fisiell  than  the  roots  of  fennel,  to  which 
it  has  by  fome  been  fiy^pofed  fimilar;  and  differs 
likewife  remarkably  from  thofe  roots  in  the  na- 
ture and   pharmaceutic   properties  of  its  adtive 
principles,  the  fweet  matter  of  the  ginfeng  being 
preferved  entire  in   the  watery  as  well   as  the 
fpirituoos  extract,   whereas  that  of  fennel  n:)ots 
is  deftroyed  or  diffipated  in  the  infpiffation  of  a 
watery  tindtuf  e.  The  flight  aromatic  impregnation 
of  the  ginfeng  is  Ukewife  in  good  meafure  retained 
in  the  watery  extrad,  and  perfedly  in  ctte  f^iri- 
tnons.*'    Lewis,  Mat.  Med.  p.  315.    The Chinefe 
afcribe  extraordhiary  virtues  to  the  root  of  gin* 
feng ;  and  have  lon^  oonfidered  it  as  a  fovereign 
-emedy  In  almolt  all  difeafes  to  which  they  are 


liable,  bavinff  no  confideade  m  aoy  fliedicine 
unkrfs  hi  combination  with  It.  Jartoox,  when  in 
China,  boated  of  its  effeAs  on  htmfelf.  .  But  we 
kivow  of  no  pfioofe  of  the  efficacy  of  ginfeng  in 
Bany|>e;  and  <vam  its  fenfible  vfuahties  we  judge 
it  to  poffefa  very  tittle  power  as  a  medicme.  A 
drachm  of  the  ginfeng  root  may  be  iliced  and 
boiled  it  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  water  to  about 
two  ounces;  then  a  little  fugar  being  added»  it 
may  be  drank  aa  foon  as  it  is  cool  .enoogh.  The 
dofe  araft  be  repeated  morning  and  evening ;  but 
the  fecond  dofe  may  be  prepared  from  the  fane 
portion  of  root  which  was  nfed  at  firft ;  for  it  may^ 
always  be  twice  boiled.  • 

4.  FANax  Spinosa.    See  N*^  x. 

5.  Pan  A  X  Tri  poliu  a,  the  tbree-lemftd  Ginfimgf 
growB  mmirally  in  N.  AiiKrica;  but  Mr  Miller 
never  faw  mot«  than  one  phint,  which  was  fent 
to  him  from  Maryland,  and  did  not  live  beyond 
the  %th  year ;  being  planted  in  a  dry  ibil,  rn  a  very 
dry  feafon*  The  ftalk  was  'tingle,  and  did  not 
rife  more  than  five  inches  In  ^height,  dividing  Into 
tbree  foot^fttflks,  each  lolUining  a  trifoliate  leaf, 
whofe  lobea  wef«  longer,  narrower,  and  deeper 
indented  on  their  edges  than  the  former.  The 
flowen-ftalk  rofe  from  the  divifions  of  the  foot- 
ftaik  of  tbe  leaves  \  but  before  the  flowers  opened, 
the  plant  decayed. 

(i.)  PAN  AY,  an  ifland  of  Afia,  one  of  the 
FaiLiypiMcs,  lying  between  thofe  of  Paraguay 
and  Negro,  k  is  950  miles  in  circomference,  and 
is  the  moft  populous  and  fertile  of  them  all.  It  i« 
watered  by  a  great  nvmber  of  rivers  and  brooks, 
and  produces  a  great  quantity  of  rice.  Its  ftiape 
is  triangular.  The  names  of  its  principal  capes 
are  Potoi,  Nafo,  and  Buboabi.  The  coaft  from 
Bulacabi  to  Potol  lies  £.  and  W. ;  from  PotbLto 
Nafo,  N.  and  S. ;  from  Bulacabi  to  Ik>ilo,  another 
cape  lefs  than  the  reft,  is  a!fo  N.  and  S. ;  from 
Itotlo  to  Cape  Naib,  £.  and  W.  The  mouth  of 
tbe  harbour  is  covered  by  a  fmall  ifland  called 
LuTAYA,  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  a  fafe 
retreat  before  they  difeovered  and  conquered 
Manilla  and  Cavitc.  The  ifland  of  Panay  is  divided 
into  jurifdidions-';  all  of  which  excqpt  Panay 
(N^  3.)  are  fubjed  to  the  alcayde  of  Otton,  who 
refides  at  Iloilo,  a  point  of  land  running  out  into 
the  fea,  on  the  fouth  fide,  between  the  rivers  Tig<- 
Bavan  and  Jaro,  and  with  the  ifland  Imaras,  forms 
a  ftrait  not  above  half  a  league  over,  or  rather  an 
open  harbour.  On  this  point  the  governor  Gon- 
zalo  Ronqurllo  caufed  a  fort  to  be  built  in^68r* 
The  ifland  contains  about  16,360  tributary  Indians, 
partly  belonging  to  the  king,  and  partly  to  parti- 
cular lords;  bot  they  aN  pay  in  rice,  the  ifland 
producing  100,000  bufliels,  Spanifli  meafure,  bnt 
little  other  grain.  The  inhabitants  are  ftOut,  lufty, 
and  ioduftrious  farmers,  and  expert  huntfmen, 
the  country  being  fuU  of  wild  boars  and  deer. 
The  wonaen  make  cloth  of  feveral  dolours.  There 
are  in  the  14  pariflies,  belonging  to  the  friars  of 
St  Auguft  in,  three  benefioes  of  fecular  priefts,  who 
adminifkerthe  facraments  to  the  garrifon  of  iloilo. 
Befides  the  cribuury  Indians,  there  ^Hie  blacks 
caHed  Negritl9est  who  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
the  ifland,  and  afterwards  driven  into  the  thick 
*  woods  by  the  Bifayas  who  conquered  it.  Their 
haur  is  not  fo  ftiff  curled,  v»x  are  they  fo  (trong 

as 
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«n  Vie  Guinea  blacks.  They  live  iit  the  moft 
uncouth  parts  of  the  mountains*  with  their  wives 
and  children,  and  go  quite  naked.  They  are  fo 
fwift»  that  they  often  overtake  wild  boars  and  deer. 
They  (tay  abont  the  dead  beaft  as  long  as  it  lafts; 
for  they  have  no  other  fubfiOence  but  ^hat  they 
acquire  by  hunting.  They  fly  frono  the  Spaniards 
from  fear.  Lop.  138. 45*  £•  of  Ferro.  Lat.  iz. 
10,  N. 

(a.)  Pamay,  a  river  in  the  above  illaod>  which 
gives  name  to  it|  and  fertilizes  it  by  running  a 
CQurfe  of  z»>  miles  through  it ;  and  falls  into  the 
fea,  on  the  N.  fide»  nearly  in  the  middle  between 
Capes  Potol  and  Bulacabi. 

(3.)  Pan  AY,  a  province  of  the  above  iflandi 
which  comprehends  within  its  juriffii^ion  the 
whole  country  between  Capes  Bulacabi  and  Potol. 

PANAYAS,  a  town  of  Portugal  in  Aleniejo; 
fix  miles  NW.  of  Ourique. 

(1.)  PANBRIDE,  a  parifli  of  Scotland*  in  ^ngtt». 
ffaire,  5i  miles  long  and  a  broad;  fo  nanied  from- St 
Bridget ;  fioft  being  a  corruption  of /imMfyq.  d.  Si 
Bridget' J  Qburch.  The  furf ace  is  maftly  levd,  bot 
has  a  declivity  for  fome  miles  from  N.  to  S.  The 
ioil  is  iandy  on  the  coaft,  clay  in  the  middle,  and 
mooriih  in  the  north.  The  fea-coaft  is  flat»  but 
rocky.  The  population*  in  1790*  was  1460; 
increafe  act  fince  i744<.  The  anceftors  of  the 
celebrated  Scottiih  hiftorian  Hedor  Boece^  were 
for  feveral  generations  proprietors  of  this  part(h» 
and  he  was  bom  in  ik.  (See  Boecb.)  Jt  has  two 
fmall  harbours  at  the  villages  of  £.  and  W.  Havens. 
The  hopfe  of  Panmure*  with  its  estenfive  planta- 
tions* belonging  to  the  Hon.  W.  Ramiay  Maule* 
is  in  the  north  part  of  it. 

(a.)  Panbripb*  a  village  in  the  above  pariflif 
10  miles  £.  of  Dundee. 

*  PANCAKE.  If./,  [pati  and  csUke.]  Thin 
pudding  baked  in  the  frying-pan.— A  certain 
knight  fwore  by  his  honour  they  were  good  pan- 
cakeu  Sbak.-^yht  flour  makes  a  very  good  pan^ 
cake.  Mortimer* 

P^NCALE,  or  ^  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 

PANCALIER,  5  of  the  Po,  and  late  Piedmon- 
tefe*  feated  on  the  Po  $  5  miles  SW.  of  Carmagnola* 
and  i%\  S.  of  Turin. 

PANCARPUS.  [Gr.  from  sr***  ally  and  x«^*«f , 
/rust],  in  Roman  antiquity*  a  kind  of  ihow  which 
the  Roman  emperors  frequently  exhibited  to  the 
people.  The  name  was  alfo  given  b^y  the  Athenians 
to  a  facrifice  wherein  all  kinds  of  fruits  were  offered. 
In  this  fpedtacle*  the  Circus  being  all  fet  over  with 
large  trees*  reprefented  a  foreft*  into  which  the 
beafts  being  let  from  the  dens  under  ground,  the 
people,  at  a  iign  given  by  the  emperor,  purfued* 
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PANCAWIR;  d  town  of  Indoftan  in  Malftrat 
4s  miles  WNW.  of  Raajegar,  and  60  N.  of  On- 

gein. 

PANCHiEA:  x.  An  ifland  of  Arabia  Felix, 
where  Jupiter  Triphylius  had  a  temple:  %.  A 
country  of  Arabia*  famous  for  iU  perfumes.  Ptrg. 
Giorg.  ii.  139. 

PANCIROLLUS*  Guy*  a  Esmous  lawyer  of 
Rhegium»  was  educated  at  the  principal  univerfitiea 
of  luly  \  and  became  profeObr  of  law  at  Padua. 
Philibot  Emanuel*  duke  of  Savoy*  invited  him  to 
his  univerfity  in  1571*  where  be  compofed  his 
ingenious  treatife  De  rehu  tmventis  et  dtpgrMiis. 
But  the- air  of  Turin  not  agreeing  with  him*  he 
there  loft  an  eye,  and*  for  fear  of  loflng  the  otbery 
returned  to  Padua*  where  he  died  in  1591. 

PANCLA,  a  mountain  of  Afia,  in  Thibet. 

PANCORVO*  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Caftile ; 
between  Burgos  and  Miranda  de  Ebro. 

PANCRAS,  a  town  of  Middlefex,  on  the  NW. 
fide  of  London,  in  the  highwajr  to  Kentiih  Town. 
Its  church  is  one  of  the  prebends  of  St  Paul's,  and 
it  is  fatd  to  be  as  old  as  that  church,  even  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizatwth,  when  it  is  reprefented 
as  weather-beaten  ana  ftandjng  alone,  though  it 
had  formerly  many  •buildings  about  iL  On  the 
foutb  iide  of  the  church  is  a  medicinal  fpring. 

PANCRATIASTiE.  SecPAHCRATiOM*  N*^  i. 

•  PANCRATICAL.  adj.  [ntr  and  »f«7»c.l  Ex- 
celling in  all  the  gymnaftic  exercires.—He  was  the 
moft  pancratieal  man  of  Greece.  Brvwn. 

(i.)  PANCRATIUM,  [from  »«t,  aU^  and 
iif ari«*  I  over€ome]t  among  the  ancients*  a  kind  of 
intermixed  exercife,  confifting  of  the  laSa  or 
wreftling,  and  the  pugilate  or  boxing;  but  itdifiers 
in  this*  that,  as  the  athletae  were  not  to  fdze  the 
body*  their  hands  were  not  armed  with  gauntlets* 
and  gave  lefs  dangerous  blows.  It  was  the  third 
gymnaftic  exercife*  and  not  introduced  till  long 
after  the  others.  Thofe  who  engaged  in  thelc  exer- 
cifes  were  called  paKcratiast^  as  well  as  thofe 
who  did  not  confine  themfelves  to  one  exercife*  but 
fucceeded  in  feveral  d  liferent  ones.  See  Barthelemi'a 
Traveh  of  Anacharjis^  vol.  iii. 

(a.)  Pancratium,  in  botany*  Sea  Daffodil^  a 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
bexan^ria  clafs  of  plants,  \nd  in  the  natural 
method  ranking  in  the  9th  order*  Spathaee^. 

(i.)  *  PANCREAS,  m/.  t^-crr  and  «f.«f.]  The 
pancreas  or  fweet  bread,  is  a  gland  of  the  conglo- 
merate fort,  (ituated  between  the  bottom  of  the 
ftomach  and  the  vertebrx  of  the  loins ;  it  lies 
acroft  the  abdomen,  reaching  from  the  liver  to 
the  fpleen,  and  is  ftrongly  tied  to  the  peritonaeum* 
from  which  it  receives  its  common  membranes.  It 


ihot,  and  killed  all  they  could  lay  hold  oft*,  which,   weighs  commonly  4  or  5  ounces.    It  is  about  4 


they  afterwards  carried  away*  to  regale  upon  at 
home.  The  beafts  ufually  given  on  thefe  occafions 
were  boars*  deers*  oxen,  and  (beep.  Cafaubon* 
Cujas*  Pithou*  &c«  make  the pancarpw  and  sylva 
the  fame  thing ;  Saloufius  will  have  them  different. 
The  fylva,  according  to  him*  was  fuch  a  diverfton 
as  that  above  defcribed;  but  the  pancarpus  a 
combat*  wherein  robuft  people,  hired  for  that 
purpofe,  fought  with  wild  beafts;  which  opinion 
he  confirms  from  Caffian,  Juftiniaui  Claudiani 
Pirmlciusi  Maniliusi  and  Cafiiodorus. 


fingers  breadth  long,  a  broad,  and  one  thick.    Its 
fubftance  is  a  little  foft  and  fupple.  Qtdncy, 
.  (a.)  Pamcreas.    SecAuATOMT*  Jmdex, 

♦PANCREATICK.W/.[from^fl«rn«ix.]  Con- 
tained in  the  pancreas.— In  man  and  viviparous 
Quadrupeds,  the  food  moiftened  with  the  laliva  is 
nrft  chewed,  thenfwallowed  into  the  ftomach* 
and  fo  evacuated  into  the  inteftines,  whese  being 
mixed  with  the  cfaoler  and  tan^reatick  juice,  it  is 
further  fubtilised,  and  eafily  finds  its  way  in  at 
the  ftreight  orifices  of  the  ladeous  Yeins.  Eay.— 
^.  The 
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The  bile  i«  fo  acrid»  that  nature  baa  f  urniihed  the 
pimereatic  juice  to  temper  its  bitlemefs.  Arbath* 

PANCSOWA,  a  town  and  fort  of  Hungaryi  in 
Temefwar;  on  the  K.  bank  of  the  Danube;  8 
miles  N.  of  Belgrade,  and  43  SSW.  of  Temefwar. 
In  17899  it  was  butrnt  by  the  Anftrians,  to  pre- 
vent its  affording  a  harbour  to  the  Ttirks.    , 

PANCTOU,  a  town  of  Afia,  in  Thibet./ 

(1.)  *  FANCY.  Pamsy.  n,f.  [corrupted,  I  fop- 
pofey  from  patuuey  ;  panaua»'\  A  flower ;  a  iind 
of  violet, — 

Ptttuies  to  pleafe  the  fight,  and  caffia  fweet 
tofmell.  .    Drydin. 

-—The  real  eflfence  is  as  impoflible  for  us  to  ijnow, 
as  for  a  blind  man  to  tell  in  what  flower  the  co- 
lour of  a  panfy  ii,  or  is  not  to  be  founds  whilfk  he 
has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of;a  pMfy.  Locke.''^ 
From  the  brute  beafts  hum^ity  I  learnM, 

And  iu  the  panfy^A  life  God's  pcovidence  dif- 
cem'd.  .*.  HmU^ 

(«.)PansV,    See  Viola,  N«  3^.  , 

PANDAy  in  mythology,  a  goddefs  who  was 
invoked  as-tfie  protedtefe  of  travellers  and  navi-' 
gators.  The  goddefs  of  peace  was-  alfo  called 
Pandit  hrcaufe  fhe  opened  the  gates  which  were 
ihut  in  time  of  war.  According  to.Varro,  Panda 
is  alfo  ^  fumame  of  Ceres,  derived  aparwdando, 
becaufe  ihe|p;ave  bread  to  mankind. 

PANDAMUS,  in  boUny,  a  genua  of  the  4no- 
uandria  order,  beiooging  to  the  dittcia  daft  of 
plants. 

PANDAKUS,  10  fabulous  hiftory,  a  ion  of  Ly- 
caon,  who  aflSfted  the  Trojans  iH  their  war  with 
the  Greeks.  He  wounded  Menelaus  and  Biome- 
des,  but  w^$  at  laft  killed  by  the  Uitau.Hom.Il. 
ii.  and  v.  Firg.  u£«.  v.  j^.  ,1     .:....' 

PANDATARIA^or)  an.ifland  in  the  Tuficao 

PANDATERIA,.  yX^ajia  place  of  baniih- 
ment  for  llluftrious  exiles.  fSvfi*  P/ur.  Stfa^, 
Mehi  TaeittttJ  It  is  now  named  Santa  Maria, 
fituated  betweeii  Pontta  and  Ifchia.  Holftemus. .. 

(i.)  *  PANDECT*  «*/.  [pandtaa^  Latin.]  f. 
A  treatife  that  comprehends  the^whole  of  any  fd- 
ence. — It  were  to  be  wiihed,  .that  the  commons 
would  form  7k>pande3  di  their  powef!  add  privile- 
ges. S'wifi,    a.  The  digeft  of  the  civil  law; 

(ftOP^NDBCTJE,^  [from-iray,  tf/^'lUld  ^iX^fimt, 

(2.)  Pandkcts,  5  to  taket  q.d,z  book  contain- 
ing all  things,  or  all  laws.]  the  digeft  or  coUcc- 
tion,«  made  by  Juftinian's  order,  of  534  deci- 
iions  or  judgments  of  the  ancient  lawyers^  on 
fo  many  quenions  occuning  in  the  dvil  law ;  to 
which  that  emperor  gave  the  fprce  of  laliv,  by  the 
epiftle  prefixed  to  them.  They  confift  of  50  books, 
and  make  the  firft  part  of  the  body  of  the  civil 
law.  They  were  denoted  by  ^rir;  but  the  copifts 
taking  thofe  itx  fotjff^  thecuftom  arofe  of  Quoting 
them  by^.  In  113  7,  the  pandedtsof  Ju(Unian, 
which  had  been  brought  by  an  Amalfitan  mer- 
chant from  the  eaft,  fell  into  the  hands-of  the  Pi- 
fans,  and  for  near  three  centuries  they  were  cal- 
led PandtSa  Pi/an^.  But,  about  1416,  Pifa  be- 
ing taken  by  the  Florentines,  they  were  tranfport- 
ed  to  Florence,  where  they  are  now  preferved  in 
the  library  of  the  Medici,  and  named  PantkSa 
Florentinar.  Papias  extends  the  name  of  Pande&s 
to  the  Old  and  New  Teft;)ment.  There  are  alfo 
Pandxcta  Midkin€  by  Mat,  Sylvatipus  pf  Man* 


tua;  PamkBs  o/Turkeft  by  Leaiichvnis ;  wai 
,PandeSie  ciwonumt  by  Tip,  Beveridge. 

*  PANDEMICK.  adj.  l«r«y  and  ^A^-.J  Inci- 
dent to  a  whole  peoplcF^Thofe  tnfUnccs  bring  a 
coRfnmption,  under  the  notimi  of  a  ptmdnnUk  or 
cndemick.  HArorjr.       ' 

PAND£MUS»  a  fumame  of  Cupid.  Plutarch. 
.  *  PANDER,  s./.  {This  woid  is  derived  irom 
PandanUf  the  pimp  in  the  floiy  of  -  TV^jAv ;  and 
Crefida  /  it  ^as  therefore  origiaally  wtitteif ^»* 
.  dary  till  its  etymology  was  IbrgottM.]  A  pimp ; 
a  male  bawd ;  a  procurer.  An  agent  for  the  luft 
or  ill  deiigns  of  another^-* 

Let  biia,  with  his  cap  in  hand. 
Like  a  bafe  pander,  hold  the  chamber  door; 
Whilft  by  a  flave. 

His  faireft.daughter  i«  contaminated.  Shai* 
—Thou  art  the  pandifr  to  her  diflionour.  ShaA,^^ 
If  ever  you  p^ve  falffetoooe  anothcx;  fince  liiave 
taken  fuch  paina.  to  bring.. yoa  together,  let  all 
.  pitiful  goer*  between.be  called  panders  after  my 
name.  «^toi»...« .   .    .>i    ' 

The  fons  of.&ij^y  pmks,  the/affifi^s  heir^ 

-  Ateprivilegecli  ^  ^  ,.y  /.    'x 

To  cbip^theificft,  and  mlfr  the  theatre.  Dt^deit. 

Thou  luft'CooMs'vdtfayfelf  the  conikiooa^^- 

den 

Ofthat'pMltfndedpaffidhi.      .    ".y    Brjdm. 

My  .obedseat' honefty  was  made  . 
Tht  pander  to  thyluft  and  black  aihbitian«  Rome* 

*  To  Panbbr..^.  a.  [frotn  lhtnoun4  To  ^iip  ; 
. to be.fiibfervient  to luit  or pailion.«y;' /<.'..,.  l 

Firft  it&lf  as  adively  doth  bum^.   .  ,  \i\ 
And  n^SoKLpanders  will.  V  ^  i . .  .St>aki 

* FAtmERUSLadJ. [fram^om&r.;  Pimlaag:; 
pimpIike.--tOb,yo<i/M^/|rnifealsl  there'sa  C9^ 
fpiracyiagaiiift  me;  ^«^. 

PAKDIA,  an:aoCieak'£eftilsa  held  at.Atheus, 
inftituted  by  PAiiDioii,.'£rtni.  whom  fome  derive 
-its  name;  Jfaougb  others  infifH'that^  as  k  was  ob- 
ferved  in  honour  of  Jupiter^  the  name  is  derived 
from  his  omnipotence,  becattife  beynirmrttt  itwuwf 
can  move  and  turn  ail  things  as  he  pleafes.. 

(i.)  •  PANDICULATION,  n./  [pahdiculans, 
Lat.]  .  ThereftkflTneis,  Aretching,  ^nd  uneafinefs 
that  ufually  accompany  the  cold  iks  of  an  inter- 
mitting fever.— Windy  fpurita,  for  want  of  a  doe 
volatilization,  produce  in  the  nerves  a  pandteuia- 
tm/ti  or  ofcita^ion,  of  ftupor.  Ployen  i 

(1.)  Pandici^lation  alfo  implies  that  •vktet 
and  tenfive  motion  of  the  folids,'  which  accompa- 
nies yawning. 
PANDION  I. 


Attica,  §  6. 

rfc 


and  II.  kings  of  Athena.     See 


PANDIOKlDES,  the  children  of  Pandion  IL 
.yiz.  JEoBVs,  PaLLAs,  Nisus,  Lrcus,  Progke, 
and  Philomela.    See  theft  articles. .         .    ^ 

PANDOORS,  If*/,  or  Pandoor  OrsTfe«sr,-a 
name  given  to  the  largeft  and  fatteft  kind  of  oyf- 
ters  found  at  Prefton  Pans ;  fo  named  from  the 
Doors  of  the  Pans^  thofe  found  tieareft  the  town 
being  always  the  largeft  and  beft.  Sir  J.  SmcJa:r*s 
Stat.  Aec,  XVII,  70. 

PANDORA,  in  the  mythology,  a  woman  form- 
ed by  Prometheus,  to  whom  each  of  ^he  gods 
gave  fome  periedion.  Venus  beftowed  upon  her 
beauty ;  Pallas,  wifdom ;  Juno,  riches ;  Apollo, 
mufic  \  and  Mercury,  eloquence :  but  Jupiter,  be- 
ing 
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1g§  4i%infeiBl  PrJM&elhetit  foehavtag  Mexui 
from  heaven- to  Mmatethe  ma£B.be  had  formed, 
ptfc  Rmdora  a  bomj  vfhkkiht  waaofderod  not  to 
Dpctt;  ana^  then  iint  her  to  the  earth  with  this 
IkOKf  in  friu^h  wen  iacloled  ige«  difisa^i  pefti- 
lence,  war,  famine,  envy,  diHsord,  and  art  tbe 
csvik^and  vises  that  oould  affl^  Qfeaakiiid.  This  fa 
•  .tsi  boat  w«aope«edb^  Spi^etheui,  Foometheus's 
Inother^  wbra  inilantly  all  tbe  dilttafes  and  nif- 
chiefi  with  which  it  was  filled  fpread  over  tbe 
earth,  and  Hope  ai6ue  remaiiied  at  the  bottom. 
Jieftod  &ys  that  ibe  was  the  fir<^  wom«i; 

PANDORON.    SeePAMDoaa. 

PANOOSlA«  a  htoa^  intand  town  4f  the 
Brotii»  on  the  Afihcroot  where  Alexander  of  Epi* 
rusy  deceived  by  the  oracle  of  Dodona,'  me<  his 
.fete  and  penAied.  (iMfj  Jujtmi  Strata.)  Now 
caUed  AfMiJctno.    HUJitim 

(a.)  PjiNoo8ia»  a  tcMm  of  £|Mnifl^  oo  the  Ache- 
ron, wiiich  Alexander  of  Spinia  was  advifed  to 
avoid  an  finals  t>ut  whbh  be  met  with  ii  Italy. 
(£ivy.)  This  laft  is  faid  to  have  been  the  refidence 
. of  Ih^lSiiolriaii  kingak    ^raik* 

PANDpURS  are  Hnngariaa.  iafaatry)  they 
WQur  a  .nofe  gflrment  fisul  4%ht  to  their  bodies 
by  A  giRfle».  wkfa  ggeyfleotesyaad  Itfge  breeches 
hanging  down  to  thehr  ancles.  They  ufe  fire  armsy 
.and  aie  excellent  maiUaen;  theybave  atfo  a  kind 
of  (abre  near  fiDuv  fcet  kmg,  whidr  tbey^  ttlfe  with 
.  neat  dealertt^ .' 

P4ND9A.TALA,  lalmof  Afia,  in  Thibet. 

PANDURf  a  Raldan  viHage  in  Hsngasyt  ntar 
BaU,  wh<aae  Itbe  PiraiDotOEa  tobk  their  name. 

FANDURA,  or  PAil^ofi^,  a  mofiod  inftro- 
wootf  ofe4l  anaoilg*  tbe  ancients^  reikfllbthig  the 
kite;  fo"  calted -fiMMft  wm  aod-^^es**  i  e.  siigi/kt. 
Jftdore  derives  the  name  framite  ilireiitorr/>aii^ 
.  TMsf  atbart  hmn  WhUf  to  whon  ihey  Mtr&ute  its 
uiTtBtioDk  asr  wsdl  at  tbit.of  the  Atttf ..  it:  has  the 
fiune aianfaer of 'flifiip  witit  tbpidle;  but tfaey 
are  of  bniis»  and  of  aoaieqaen«e.  give  a  more 
agreeable  found  than  thofe  of  the  lute.  Its  frets 
are  of  copper,  like  thoCe  of  the  tiAre;  its  baok 
ia  flat,  like  tbofe  of  the  gnittar;  and  the  rims 
of^  Its  table^  aa.  welt  as  its^UB,  are  cut  in  fi;- 
tticirdesi  0u  Caoge  ob&rves»  tfaat  Vnrto,  ifi- 
dora,  and  others  .of  the  ^ncientsi  mention  it  as 
Iteiag'Ofity  three  ftribgs ;  wbenoe  k  is  fometimes 
alfp  fpoken  of  under  &e  denomination  tftx'f^*** 
tridkrAm. 

PANDURirOBUM.    See  Bora^inr,  Gkffiiry. 

*  PANE.  »./.  [piitieath  Fr.]  z.  A  iqnare  ofglals. 
The  letten  appeared  rcverfe  thro^  thtfanef 

But  in  Stella^s  bright  eyes  they  were  phic'd 
right  again.  Stivift, 

-^The  face  of.  £ieanor  owea  more  to  that  fingle 
patKt  than. to  all  the  glallbs  (he  erer  confuHod. 
P^'j^  LHtets.    a*  A  piece  miaad  in  variegated 
works  with  other  pieces. — 
Him  all  repute 

To  judge  pf  laces,  pink,  pams^  print,  and  pdaSt, 

Of  all  the  court  to  have  the  belt  conceit.  Donne, 

(i.)  PANE  AS,  the  apparent  fpring  from  which 
the  Jordan  rifea^  on  the  extremitv^  of  tbe  W.  fide 
of  the  Trachonitis.    PHny,  Jofephut. 

(a,  30  Pansjis,  a  diftriet  adjoining  to  the  i))ring 
Pwfeajf  with  a  cognominal  town,  either  enlarged^ 
or  originally  h^ilt,  by.  i^hiiip  foo  of  Hen)d|  and 


calM  (UJktMhf  Jofepkus;  and  by  SI  Mafthev, 
CgfitteA  PkHiffit;  with  a  temple-  et^ded  to  As- 
gul^ua  hia  beoMsfiador,  wboconferred  the  1  racho-  . 
piiis  upon  him.    It  wak  afterwards  called  Nemtu' 
asy  in  hoDour.of  Nero.    Jofiphms*  P&nf. 

(t.)  *  PANECYRICK.  n.f  b^M^s^ninr,  Fr. 
«ra*R>'»^c*]  An  eulogy;  an  encooMaftickpiece* — "Tfae 
Athenians  met  at  the  fepulchres  of  thoCe  flain  at 
Marathon,  aod  there  ma!i»pamfgvruks  upon  them. 
StairngJIaei^^ThTit  which  }«  a  myr  to  other  men 
muft  be  a  panegfrUk  to  your  lorddiip.  ^rydm. — 
As  he  continues  the  pxeroifira  of  thofe  eflsioent  vir- 
tue8»  he  may  leave  m  rerials  for  \pamef!jnck^  not 
unworthy  the  pen  of  fome  fotuie  Pliny.  Priar^^ 
When  themes  like  thele  iocreafi?. 

Shall  pamegyrit  rei^n,  and  cenfnre  ceafe  I  Tcmg, 

(a.)  PAMKGTaiCR  is  derived  firon  «»«,  a//,  and 
ttytfirc,  t9  affhmhle ;  becaufe  andendy  held  in  po1> 
lie  aflembues^f  the  Greeka,  at  their  games,  feafts, 
fa^rsy  ^r  religious  meetings.  To  make  their  pa- 
negyrics the  more  folerao,  tbe  Gra^s  ulied  to  be- 
gin  with  tbC'pFBifes  of  the  deity  ia  whofe  honour 
the  gaanes,  ftc.  were  celebrated ;  then  thej  de- 
icendcd  to  the  praife  of  the  people  or  counuy 
where  they  were  celebrated ;  then  to  the  princes 
or  iiagifirates  who  prefided  at  them;  and  at 
leagih  to  the  champions,  efpeciaBy  tbe  conque- 
rors, who  had  ganxd  the  priaea  in  them. 

PANEGYRICUM,  la  church  hSftory,  an  eccie* 
fiaftical  book,  ufed  by  tbe  Greek  chordi,  eontaia- 
ing  the  panegyrical  orations  of  various  authors,  on 
the  iblemntties  of  Jeftis  ChHft  and  the  (ainta.  It 
is  Iband  m  MS.  in  moft  dfnrches,  but  is  not  the 
iame  ia  alt ;  each  church  having  its  particular 
laiata,  and  the  compilers  o£  this  kind  of  books 
ufualiy  fuited  their  colieaioos  to  tbe  taAe  of  thor 
own  devotion.  They  are  difpofed  according  to 
the  ohier  of  months,  and  frequently  coafift  of  13 
wUumes,  anfwering  to  the  xa  months*  Among 
the  principal  authors  ci  thefr  works  are  Atfaaaa- 
fius,  Cyrill,  Bafil,  Chryfoftom,.  ate. 

«  PANEGYRIST.  »./.  [ftompMegyrici ;  pa- 
negynfi$^  Fr<]  One  that  writes  pratfe;  encomiafi. 
— ^Add  theie  few  lines  out  of  a  far  fl|ore  ancient 
ptm^jfi/l  hi  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great* 
Camden. 

{  r.)  ^'PANBL.  a./.  tpaneiltOts^  Lat.  paneou^  Fr.} 
I.  A  Ajoare,  or  piece  oif  any  •mattc'r  inferted  be- 
tween other  bodtes«-^The  chariot  wasall  of  ce<Ur» 
fave  that  the  fore  end  had  pain:lj'of  fiipphrm,  fet 
in  borders  of  gold.  JMoa.^ Maximilian,  his  whole 
hiftory  is  digefted  into  94  fquare  painis  of  fcolp. 
tare  in  has  lelief.  AiMfim  on  l^«l^.— This  fellow 
will  join  you  together  as  t  bey  join  watHbot :  then 
one  of  you  will  prove  a  fhrank  pameU  and,  like 
green  timber]  warp*  9hak  As  yom  Rke  k. — 
A  bungler  thus,  who  Ccarcc  tbe  nail  can  hK^ 

With  driving  wrong  will  make  the  panel  i^iit. 

a.  [Panel,  ^h^rI&ipk,  Lat.  of  the  French,  ^»^»^  id 
-  eft,  peiiU  or  paneath  a  piece  or  pane  in  Engiifh.] 
A  fchedule  or  roll,  containing  the  names  of  fi^ch 
jurors  as  the  (herilT  provides  to  pafs  upon  a  trial. 
And  empannelling  a  jury,  isnorhing  but  the  filter- 
ing them  into  the  (herifPs  roll  or  book.  Cov,*ef  — 
Then  la  of  fuch  as  are  indiflRnrent,  and  are  resum- 
ed upon  the  principal  parrel,  or  the  tales,  are  fworn 
to  try  the  iamei  acoordiog  to  efidance.    HaU. 

(a.)  Panel, 
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{%.)  PaHel,  in  ScotB  \Wy  (ifnUteft  the  prifoqer 
at  the  bar»  or  perfon.  who  takes  his  trial  before 
the  high  court  of  jufticiary  for  fome  crime. 

PANERE,  a  town  of  CeyloD,  44  miles  KN£. 
of  Columbo. 

PANETIUS.    See  PanvStius. 

PANETURBy  a  town  of  Ceyloo,  x8  mllet  S.of 
Colttmbo. 

*  PANG. »./.  ^thcr  from  pahh  or  iat^i  Dntch* 
oneafy*]  Extreme  pain  y  fudden  parosykn  of  tor- 
'nent^-— 

Saf  » that  fome  ladf 

Hath  for  your  love  aa  great  a  patig  of  bearfy 

As  70a  have  fcr  Olivia.    SJ^aJk.  Twtfftb  Nigkt. 
See  bow  tbe^mwy  of  death  do  make  hhn  grin! 

Stiff?ranoe  made 
Almoft  each  panr  a  death.     SiuiA.  Henr^  Vill. 

Earth  trembl'd  from  her  entrailsy  as  again  . 
In  fdfigi^  and  nature  gave  a  (econd  groan,  oiit* 

Jttao  pitying  her  diiaftrous  fate,  ,j,,: 

Sends  Iria  down#  her.^ffj^i  to  mitigate,    ^eiifi. 
Succefs  let  others  teaeh,  learn  thfMi  froc«4|ie 
Pa^gs-WithoUt  birth.  J^^fJen. 

9— ^AU  tht^ fangs  and  fury  of  deTpair.  M^. 
'    1  faiw  the  hoary  .traitor 
Ortain  the  ]»Ai^j  of  death.  Ad4*fm. 

Ah  1  come  not,  write  not»  think  not  once  of 
me,  f 

*  K6r  iharif  ^nspang  of  ail  I  felt  for  thee.  ,fope. 
s  -*  To  Panc,  v.  a.  tnroffl  the  nouiu]  To  toraaent 
cuielly.*^ 

^  Tib  a  fufT'nince  panging f 
'  As  foul  and  body's  parting.  Sbt^. 

How  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pang'd  by  me,  Sbak. 

PANGiEUSy  a  Inountatn  of  Thrafle,  joined  to 
Rhodope,  near  the  fources  of  tb«  Keftus ;  famovs 
in  fabulous  biftory,  as  the  fctne  of  Orphrils»'s  mi- 
racukns  mbftc,  with  the  beafts,  &c  It  bad  gold 
and  liltrer  mines.  ^ 

PAKGASANE,  an  ifland  in  the  E.  Indian  O- 
cean,  45  miles  long,  and  9  broad ;  between  €e- 
.lebesfandBbuton/    '         r...,,.  . 

PANGASINAN,  a  town  on  the  W.  cii»ft  of 
L*6con  ifle;  capital  of  a  province.  Lon.  15*40  t^. 
FANGIMOOOO,  an  ifland  in  the  S.  l^acific 
Ocean,  near  Tongataboo. 

PANKER^  a  town  of  Holftein. 
PAK6LAO,  or )  one  of  the  Philippines,   60 
PANGLO,         5  miles  N.  of  Mindanao,     '  * 
PA^GO,  a  proiiin^  of  Congo,  with  its  capi* 
tal ;  feated  on  the  Jftarbela. 

PANGOLIN,  a  ^eciei  of  the  Manis  peculiar 
to  Hindoftan.  (Sfe  f*iate  CCLXV]./^,.a.)  It  is 
certainty  a  remavkable  varteiy,  if  not  a  different 
fpecies,  of  the  pangoUo  of  Builbn.  According  to 
a  paper  in  the  Jiftatic  Rrfearehej,  '*  it  has  hardly 
any  neck;  and,  though'  fome  filaments  are  dif- 
cemible  between  the  icales,  they  can  fcarce  be 
caHed  briftles.  But  the  principal  diflference  is  in 
the  tail ;  that  of  Buffon's  animal  being  long,  and 
tapering  almoft  to  a  point ;  while  that  of  ours  is 
much  ihortpr,  ends  obtnfely,  and  refembtes  in  form 
and  flexibility  the  tail  of  a  lobfter.  In  other  xe- 
fpcds'it  ieems  to  have  all  the  charadlers  of  Buf- 
fon's  pangolin;  a  name  derived  from  that  by 
which  the  animal  is  dillinguiihed  in  Java,  and 
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confeqtlhiUy  preferable  to  Manfb  or  Pht|.|D»- 
Tus,  or  any  other  appellation  deduced  from  any 
European  language.  A  fi?male  pangolin,  dcfcribcd 
in  the  4/'^'*^  t^Jearckes%  *' >ad  a, long  tongue 
ihaped  like  that  of  the  cameleon ;  and  if  it  was 
nearly  adult,  as  we  may  teafonably  conclude  fropi 
a  young  one  found  in  it,  the  dimeiifions  of  it  wefe 
much  lefs  than  thofe  which  Buffon  aliigns  gene- 
rally to  his  pangolin ;  for  he  defcnibes  its  length 
as  6f  7,  or  i  feet,  i.ncludiog  jtb^  tail,  which  is  al- 
moft,  he  fays,  as  long  as  the  body  wht^n  it  has  at« 
taintd  its  full  growth;  whereas  ours  is  but  g4 
inches  long  from  t|^e  extremity  of  the  tail  10  the 
point  of  the  fnout,  and  the  length  of  the  tail  is  14 
inches;  but,  exclufively  of  the  head,  which  is  5 
inches  loog»  the  tail  and  body  are  indeed  nearly 
of  the  fame  length ;  and  the  fmall  difference  be- 
tween them  may  (how,  tf  Buffon  be  oonre^  in  this 
pointy  tbat  the  animal  was  young.  The  circum- 
ferenceof  its  body  in  the  thickeft  part  is  to  ihchcf» 
.  and  tjbat  of  tbe  tail  only  xa.  There  are  on  eaefa 
foot,  five  claws,  of  which  the  outer  and  inner  are 
fmall  when  compared  with  the  other  three.  There 
are  fio  diftin^  toes ;  .bat  each  nail  is  mqveabte  by 
a  joint  at  its  rooL  This  creature  is  extremely  i«- 
offenfive.  It  has  no  teeth,  and  its  feet' are  nnabie 
to  grafp.  The  nails  are  well  adapted  for  digging 
in  the  ground ;  and  the  aniinal  is  io  dextrous  in 
eluding,  its  enemies,  by  concealing  itfelf  in  holts 
and  among  rQcks,  that  it  is  extremely  di^cult  |o 
procure  one.  The  upper  jaw  is  opyerer^  with  a 
p-oi^  cartilaginous  ridge,  which,  though  ^ppareot- 
4y  not  at  all  fuited  to  any  purpofesof  ma&catiot» 
may,  by  increafing  the  furfape  of  the  palate,  ex- 
tend the  feQfe  of  talket  The  cefbphagus'  will  ad- 
mit a  man's  fore  finger  with  eafe.  .  The  tongue4it 
the.  bottom  of  t.he  mouth  is  nearly  about  the  Hze 
of  the  ;littJe  finger»  whence  it  tapers  to  4  point. 
The  animal  can  protrude  this  member  a  great  wagr 
from  the  mouth.  The  tongue  arifes  £rom  the  ea- 
^form  curtilage  and  the  coiHiguous  mufcles  of  the 
bety,  and  palTes  in  form  of  a  round  diitindl  mjuf- 
cle  over  the  ftomach,  through  the  thorax,  imme- 
idiately:  under  the  fternum,  and  interior  to  th^ 
.  windpipe.  Whentdiiieded  out,  the  tongue  coiiid 
.be  eahly  elongated  fo  as  to  reach  more  than  ]the 
iengtb  of  the  animal  exclufive  of  its  tail*  There 
is  a  duller  of  falivary  glands  feated  around  tlte 
tonjiue,  as  it  eiktcr&.the  mouth.  Thcfe  will  ne- 
ceflarily  be  compreffed  by  the  a6iion  of  the 
tongue: ;  fo  as  occafionally  to  fupply  a  plentiful 
Dqw  of  their  ftrcretion.  .The  (tomach  is  cirtiliigi- 
nous,  and  analogous  to  that  of  the  galhnac«?ous 
tribt?  of  birds.  When  dilTe^ted,  It  is  generally 
found  full  of  fmall  ftones  and  gravelt  which  in  In- 
dia are  almofl  univerfally  calcareous.  The  ioDtr 
furface  ol  the  flomach  is  rough  to  the  feel,  and 
formed  into  folds,  the  interftices  of  which  are  fill- 
.ed  with  a  frothy  fecratlon.  The  guts  are  fUJed  with 
a  fandy  pulp,  in  which,  however,  are  interfperfed 
a  few  diftind  fmall  ftones.  No  veftiges  of  any 
animal  or  vegetable  food  have  been  traced  iu  the 
whole  primse  viae.  The  gall-bladder  is  commonly 
difl ended  with  a  fluid  reiembling  in  colour  and 
conhltence  the  drejgs  of  beer.  It  is  a  viviparoua 
animal.  From'  the  contents  of  its  ftomach  and 
primse  vix,  the  pangolin  has  been  fuppofed  by  Mr 
Burt»  an  emment  furgeon  in  Bengal,  to  derive  its 
Sssa  aourillimcDt 
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wrariffiment  from  mineral  fiibftancte.  Tl^'s  novel 
conjedure  is  not  a  little  confirmed  by  the  expcri- 
fnents  o&M.  Briiouatelli  of  Pavia,  on  the  authf»ri- 
ty  of  M,  Crcil,  by  which  we  learn,  that  fome 
birds  have  fo  great  a  diiTolvent  power  in  the  gas- 
tric juice,  as  to  diflblyc  in  their  ftomaehfi  flints, 
rock^:ryftal,  cakareous  ftones,  and  fliells.  See 
Makis. 

PANGONIA*  in  the  old  fyftem  of  mineralogy, 
(from  «-«» ,  mtmerws%  and  y^^  on  an^^  a  genus  of 
cryftals»  confifting  of  foch  as  are  co^npoied  of 
many  angles.  The  bodies  of  this  genus  are  fingle- 
pointed,  or  imp^ea  cryftals,  compofed  of  dode- 
cangttlar  or  twelve-planed  columns,  terminated  by 
twelveTplaned  pyramids,  and  the  whole  body 
therefore  made  up  of  14  planes.  There  are  three 
fpecies. 

PANJAB,  an  e«tenfive  counfry  of  Indoftan, 
comprehending  the  whole  province  of  Lahore, 
^nd  the  greater  part  of  Moultan.'  SeeLaHORS, 
and  Moui.r  AN,  N°  «.  It  was  the  fcehe  of  Alex- 
ander's kift  campaign  in  India.  See  India*  J  4. 
It  comprehends  a  fquare  of  150  iftiles. 

PANIANY,  a  towtf  of  Indoftan,  in  Calicvt}  40 
inites  S.  of  Calicut. 

PANIASIS.    SeePANYAsis. 
PANIC,  in  botany.    See  Panicum. 
(f .)  ♦  PANICK.  a^.  [from  Pan,  groundlefs  fears 
being  fuppofed  to  be  fent  by  Pan.]  Violent  with- 
out cauft,  applied  to  fear.— The  fudden  4lir  and 
fQfdek  fear,  when  chanticleer  was  carried  away  by 
reynard^  Camden's  Remams.^'WhxQh  many  fufpe^t 
to  be  but  ^pan'tek  terror.    Brown's  Vvig,  Erroitts. 
I  lefl  the  city  Iti  a  panick  fright.  Dndtn, 

(lO*  Fa  NICK.  ^./.  [cr«ri«e..}  A-fuddcn  tright 
^^riibottt  eaufe. 

'  f  ji)  Panic,  Polyacous  fays>  originates  from  Pan, 
one  of  the  captains  of  Bacchus,  who  with  a  few 
men  put  a  ntimerons  enemy  to  rout,  ^  a  noife 
which  kieioldiers  raifed  ih  a  rocky  valley,  favoured 
with  a  great  number  of  echoes.  This  ftralagem 
making  their  immber  appear  for  greater  than  it 
was,  the  enemy  quitted  a  very  commodious  en- 
campment, and  fled*  Hence  all  ill  grounded  fears 
bave  been  cailed  ^<f n/V/,  or  panic  fiarsf  and  this 
gave  occafion  to  the  fable  of  the  nymph  EcHiO  be- 
ing beloved  by  the  god  Pan.  Others  derive  the 
origin  of  it  hence ;  'that  in  the  wars  of  the  Titans 
againft  the  gods.  Pan  was  the  firft  who  ftruck  ter- 
ror  into  the  hearts  of  the  giants.  Tbeon  on  Ara- 
tusfays,  he  did  it 'by  the  means  of  a  fca^(hen, 
which  ferved  him  for  a  trumpet,  whereof  he  was 
the  inventor. 

PANiCLE,  in  botany,  denotes  a  foft  wooly 
beard,  on  which  the  feeds  of  fome  plants  hang 
pendulous ;  as  in  millet,  reeds,  9&d  hay.  See  Bo- 
TANV,  Indetc. 
PANICOLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Lavora. 
PANICUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  thetriandria  clafs  of  plants; 
and  in  the  natural  method  ranking  in  the  4th  or- 
der, Gramina.    The  calyx  is  trivalvcd ;  the  third 
valvule  bemg  very  fmall.    Theie  are  35  fpecies, 
1.  Panicum  Arkorefiens  ;  i.  P.  Bre^ifol'ium  ;  3.  P. 
Mn/oides;  4-  ''.  Capiilart ;  5,  />.  Clofldejftnum ; 
6.  P,  Colaraum-;    7.  P,  Compofitum;  8.  P.  Con* 
fifomeratum  ;  9.  P.  C»ronum  ;   10.  P.  Crus  Corvi  : 
i|.  p.  Cnu  Gat/if  li.  />.  Curvai»nf  13.  P.  If 
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chotf>mums  15.  P.  Dsmidiaium  ;it,P.  IXfiathior.; 
17.  jP.  Drvaricatum;  18.  i*^  BlrJum  ;  19.  P.  Fia- 
forme  ;  10.  P*  Glaticumf  ai.  /*.  Groffariwr  ;  Z2. 
P.  Hnl'voiumi  13.  P.  HirteUttm;  24.  P*  Italieu^; 

'  45.  A  LatifoHum  :  a6.  P.  JJneare  f  ay.  P.  Milia- 
cejpn  ;  48.  P>  Parens  f  19.  P.  Poli/JLicbhn  ;  jjc  P. 
Ramofumi  $1,  P.lfepens  s  %%>  P>  SangmnaU s  jj. 
P.  Ferticillatum ;  34.  P.  Vhrgaium;  35.  P.  rt- 
ride.  The  fpecies  of  <^uinea-grafs,  by  feme  au- 
thors is  riaded  as  a  panieoo}  s  but  by  expert  bo- 
tanifts,  who  have  lately  examined  the  plant,  it  is 
the  koUus  folytafHum.    See  PolVoamum. 

PANINI,  I^ul,  a  painter  of  perfpeCttve  and  ar- 
chitedure.  He  was  bom  at  Piacentia  in  1691, 
and  (Indied  at  Rome^  where  he  defigoed  every 

•^edige  of  ancient  magnificence.  In  his  earlier  pic- 
tures his  compofition  is  rich ;  the  tmtb  ot  fats 
perfpedive  exaA  ;  and  hi^  paintings  are  efteemed 
for  the  grandeur  of  the  archite^urr,  tbe  dcamefs 

•oF' his  colouring,  the  beautiful  figunrs-^be  intro- 
duced, and  the  elegant  tafte  with  which  he  dif- 

•  po(Wd  them;  but  his  later  paintings  bavemany 
''ftnltft.    He  died  in  1758. 

'  PANIONIA,  in  antiquity,  a  (eftival  celebcated 
-  jn  honotnr'of  Neptune  by  people  from  «//tht  ci- 
ties of  Ionia.  In  this  fefkival;  if  tbe  bull  offered 
in  iacrifi^e  happened  to  bellow,  it  was  aocounted 
an  omen  ef  divine  favour ;  beeaufe  that  foubd  was 
thought  acceptable  to  Neptune. 

FANlONiUM.  a  place  in  Afia  Minor,at  tbef  o«t 

'*«f  Mount  Mycale,  near  £phefus,  where  tbe  de> 

Duties  of  the  11  cities  of  Ionia  aflembled  to  cek- 

brate  the  above  fHtivals,  or  to  deliberate  npoa 

•wiy  other  public  bofinefs.' 

PANIS,  an  iiland  in  the  Atlantic,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Bandi. 

•  -PANISSIERE,  a  town  of  France,  in  tbe  dep.  of 
Rhone  and  Loire,  18  miles  S£.  of  Roantte»  and  si 
W.  of  Lyons. 

'    PANKINA,  a  town  of  Roifia,  in  Kolivan. 

PANKOV  A,  a  town  of  Ruiba,  in  Irkntik.. 

•  pANfTADB.  «./.  The  curvet  of  a  horie. 
-Ainfwortb^  ^\ 

PANNAH,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Allababad, 
.95  miles  SW.  of  Allahabad. 

(i.)  PANNANACH,orPAMNAiitCH,  ahHlof 
^o^land,  in  Aberdeenihire,  in  the  parifli  of  Glen- 
muick ;  from  the  N.  fide  of  which  runs  a  minexal 
fpring,  refem  bling  the  Se  lt  z  E  r  water  in  Germany, 
being  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fixed  air,  &c.  See 
Mineral.  Waters,  $  16,  under  Seltm£r.  Tbe 
water  is  famous  for  curing  ioropbulous,  fcorbu- 
tic,  and  gravelifii  complaints.  The  wells  are  the 
property  of  Mr  Farqutiarfon  of  Monaltrie,  wbo 
has  cleared  the  fpringt  covered  tbe  walls,  and 
ereded  houfes  and  baths  for  the  accommodation 
pf  the  vifitors. 

(a.)  Pamnanach,  or)  a  village  near  the  above 
(1.)  Pannanich,  3  htU,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Dee,  a  mile  from  the  wells;-  wiih  a  large  and  conn 
roodious  houfe,  ereded  by  Mr  Farqubarfoo,  call- 
ed Pannanaeh  Lodge^  for  the  accommodation  of 
company  who  vifit  the  wells. 

PANNARiA,  one  of  the  Ltpari  iflands.  See 
LiPARA,  and  Lipari.  The  ancients  called  it 
Thernisia,  from  the  hot  waten  which  they 
found  in  it.  It  is  about  8  or  9  miles  in  ctrcum- 
lerence.    It  he^rs  wheat  and  grapes,  6:0m  which 

the- 
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th^  mhabitaots  make  wine.  It  appears  to  be  a 
volcano;  iu  origioal  having  been  deftroyed  by 
continued  eruptions.  It  is  now  no  longer  of  ar 
conical  figure.  It  contains  about  loo  inhabitants. 
it  iti  governed  by  a  curate,  who  depends  on  the 
prieft  of  the  ftariih  of  St  Joleph  in  Lipari.  The 
inhabitants  Hire  b^  fifliing  and  by  fowling.  When 
they  feel  their  ifland  (haken«  they  enibark  with  all 


of  Delhi,  and  70  £.  of  Hiflar.  Lon.  76.  4^.  t^ 
Lat.  ^9. 15.  N«  '. 

PANNONIA>  an  ettenfive  country  of  Europey 
bounded  on  the  B.  by  Upper  Mosfia,  S.  by  DaU 
raatia,  W.  by  Noricunit  and  N.  by  the  Danube.* 
k  was  divided  by  tb^  ancients  into  Uj>per  and 
LovKr,  or  St^rior  and  Injerior  Patmoma.  -  The 
boundary  between  thefe  was  the  Ateboand  Mount 


their  wealth,  which  a  fingle  Ooop  eafily  contains  ^    Cetina;  the  Upper  Pannonia  lying  on  the  W.  and 


and  on  board,  they  are  fafe  from  both  the  Ihaking 
of  the  earth  add  the  eruptions  of  the  lava.  In 
thin  ifland,  there  are  various  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  (how  that  Panaria,  either  un- 
der the  Greeks,  or  in  that  period  when  all  the 
elements  were  taxed  for  the  gratiBcation  of  Ro- 
xnan  luxury,  muft  have  been  adorned  with  fuperb 
buildingsi  as  wen  as  the  adjacent  iflands  of  Lipari, 
j^trombolj,  and  BaBluzzo. 


the  Lower  on  the  £.  fide.  This  divifion  was  made 
about  the  thnes  of  the  Antoivlnes.  The  inhabi* 
Unts  were  of  Celtic  origin^  SfRitiuM  wa  the 
ancient  capital  of  all  Pannonia.  Philip  II.  of  Ma- 
cedon^and  his  fon  Alexander,  fucceffively  conquer* 
ed  tbe  cOnmry.  It  was  again  hivaded  by  Juliu« . 
Csefar,  and  conoue^  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
It  is  now  divided  into  the  modern  provinces  oE 
Bofnia,  Camiola,  Croatia,  March,  Sclavotia,  and 


(i.)  *PAKN£L.  n./ Xfantmh  Dutch;  paneaui    Windifch ;  an(>part  of  it  is  contained  in  Auiftriay 


French.]    A  kind  of  ruftic  faddie^ — 

A  f  omul  and  wanty,  pack*iaddie  and  ped. 

Tufer. 

Undemeaith  the  fleiirt  ofponntif 

'Twixt  every  two  there  was  a  channel.    Hudiif, 

(%')  *  Panmxl.  n.  /.    The  ftomach  of  a  hawk. 

Ainfufortb; 

(3.}  P4NNSI/S  OF  A  Saddls  are  two  coibionif 


Hungary,  and  Servia.  Lntan^  iii.  9^5.  vi.  aso. 
PUn.  iii.  DtMi  Cafip  4^,  Strabpi  iv,  vii.  PtoL 
TibuL  iv.  eL  X.  109.  Suit.  Aug.  %o.  Jomawi^ 
hempriert. 

PANNONICI,  the  people  ef  Pannonia. 

PANOMI,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in, 
Macedon,  16  miles  S.  of  Salonika 

PANOMPHJElJfS,  [from  ir«t,  alK  and  ^impn^ 


l>r  bolfters,  filled  with  cow's,  deer^s,  or  horle's    voice,}  in  antiquity,  a  defignation  given  to  Jupiter, 


liair,  and  pitaced  under  the  faddle,  on  each  fide, 
to  prevent  the  bows  and  bands  from  galling  the 
liorie. 

PANNELLA,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Vtfia. 
pour,  %%  miles  W.  of  Merritch,  and  19  S.  of  Currer. 

( I.)  ^  PANNICK.    \  nJ^f.  A  plant.— The  pan^ 

(i.)  *PANNICL£.  5  nick  is  a  plant  6f  the  mil- 
let  kind,  differing  from  that  by  the  difpo&tion  of 
the  flowers  and  feeds,  which,  of  this,  grow  in  a 
clofe  thick  fpike :  It  is  fowed  in  ieveral  parta  of 
Europe,  in  the  fields,  as  com  for  the  fuftenance 
of  the  inhabitants ;  it  is  frequently  ufed  in  parti* 
cnlaV  places  of  Germany,  to  make  bread.  MUkr^ 
-—September  is  drawn  With  a  chearful  counte- 
nance :  in  his  left  hand,  a  handful  of  mfllet,  oats, 
and  pannicU.  Peacham. — Pannick  affords  a  foft  de- 
mulcent nourilhnent.  ArbutbnoU 

(1.)  Pannicls.    SeePANNtcuM. 

PANNICULUS  Carnosus,  in  zootomy,  a  ro- 
buft,  flefliy  tunic,  fitoated  in  beafts  between  the 
ALin  and  the  fat ;  by  means  of  which,  they  can- 
move  their  ikin  'in  whole  or  in  part.  It  is  alto- 
get  her  viranting  in  mankind. 

*  PANNIER. »./.  \pamer^  French.]  A  bafltet ; 
2k  wicker  vefiel,  in  which'  friiit  or  other  things, 
are  carried  on  a  horfe. —  . 

The.wortbkfa  brute 

Now  turns  a  mill,  or  drags  a  laded  life, 

Beneath  iwopannvrs,  and  a  baker's  wife.  Dryd. 
-^Wt  have  refoived  to  take  away  their  whole  cihb 
in  a  p;iif  ofpannierj.  AdSfim. 

PANNIPUT,  a  town  of  Indoftan,  in  Delhi,  be- 
tween  the  cities  of  Delhi  and  Sirhind ;  feated  in 
an  extenfive  plain,  wherea  moft  bloody  battle  was 
/ought  in  X76J«  between  Abdallab  king  of  Can- 
dahar,  at  the  bead  of  150,000  men,  and  an  army 
of  100,000  Mahrattas;  wherein  the  latter  were 
defeated  with  a  dreadful  carnage,  and  the  lofs  of 
feveral  of  their  beA  generals,  and  an  inciedible 
number  of  prifooers^.Panniput  lies  ^%  miles  NVV. 


becaufe  he  was  iaid  to  be  the  original  author  of 
all  forts  of  divination,  having  the  books  of  &te» 
and  out  of  them  revealing  etthev  more  or  lefs,  aa 
he  pleafed,  to  inferior  daDntona. 

(i.)  PA^OPEUS,  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,be* 
tween  Orcbomenos  and  the  Cephefus.  Pattf.  x.  4. 

(s.)  Panopevs,  a  fon  of  Phocus  and  Af-* 
terodia,  who  accompanied  Amphitryon  in  his  war 
againlt  the  Teieboaos.  He  was  father  of  Epeus^ 
who  made  the  famous  wooden  horfe  by  whidn 
Troy  was  taken. 

«  PANOPLY,  n.  /.  [tx«»«irAi«.]  Coflaplete  ar^ 
mcHin— 

In  arms  they  ftood 

Of  golden  panoplj^  refulgent  hoft  I  Par,  Loft^ 
-r^We  have  need  to  take  the  chriftian  panoply^  ta 
put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  PLay* 

PANOPOLIS)  [Gr.  na,,  and  ^^k^u  i-  '•  the  city 
of  Pan.]  an  ancient  town  of  Egypt,  called  alf^ 
a^mmu  Ukd  Acbmirn.  See  Ac  H  mi  m.  Pan  had 
a  temple  in  it,  where  he  was  worihipped,  and  re* 
prefented  in  a  ftatue,  fafcino  longiffimo  et  ertSg^ 

PANORAMA,  [Gr^  from  ^of,  ^,  and  ofafia, 
trU<uff  a  word  recently  introduced,  to  exprefta 
painting  in  oil  or  water-colours,  which  reprefent^ 
an  entire  view  of  any  C9untry»  city,  or  other  na« 
tural  objeds,  as  they  appear  to  a  perfon  ftanding 
In  any  ficuation  and  turning  quite  round.  To  pro« 
duce  this  effeA,  the  painter  or  drawer  muft£x  his 
ftalion,  and  delineate  corredly  and  conne^edly; 
ever^  obje<5t  which  appears  as  he  turns  round,  con- 
cluding bis  drawing  by  a  connexion  with  where 
be  began. 

PANORMITA,  Anthony,'  a  native  of  Palermo 
in  Sicily,  one  of  the  moft  learned  men  of  the  15th 
century.  He  was  (ecretary  to  Alphonfb,  K.  of 
Naples,  and  was  efteemed  the  beft  poet  of  his  age. 
He  fold  an  eftatc  to  purchafe  a  copy  of  Livy.  He 
died  in  1471. 

S  8  0  8  a       (i.)  PANORMO. 
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trO  PA^rORMO,  a  town  of  A^ttlc  Turkey,  in 
Katolia,  on  the  S.  coaft  of  tbe  fea  of  Maniiora» 
w6  miles  S£.  of  ArUki. 

{%:)  Pano&mo*  a  town  of  Eufopean  Torkey^in 
Albania,  on  a  gulf  of  the  AdriattCy  oppoGte  Corfu ; 
45  mrira  SSE.  of  Valona.  {^n*  37. 48.  £^  Ferro. 
Lati  40  o.  N. 

'  (i.)PANORMU8,  an  ancieot  dt?  of  Sicily, 
built  by' the  Phoenicians,  on  the  NW.  coaft  be- 


twreti  Liiybsns  and  Pelorus,  with  a  capacioua   tree< 


)  F   A    » 

PAN-SIEHJKG,  a  town  of  Fomofii*  tm  tbe 
W.  coaft.  LoD.  137.  38.  £.  FeiTO.  Lat.  %y 
c6.  N. 

( X.)  PANSIES, ).  or  Pamct,  in  botany»  a  fpedca 

(x.)PAKSY,    iofYiOLA. 

(lO  *  Pansy*  n./.  A  flower.    SeePANcr. 

( t.)  PANT,  a  river  of  England,  in  Eflex,  which 
rifes  3  nsilcs  Sfi*  of  Maiden,  paftes  Becking,  &c. 
and  runs  intct  theBladc^watexv  3  miles  £.  of  BraoK 


harfkoar:  It  was  afterwards  a  principal  town  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  their  ftroni^eft  hold  in  the' 
Uland.  h  was  at  laft  taken  with  diftculty  by 
the  Bonums.  {Thucvd.  Polih:  hUla^  ii^  7.  /to/.  «▼. 
^2.)    ft  ibnnw  LMlled  PALEnmo. 

( 1-^60  pANoi^Mus,  the  name  of  other  5  ancient 
towns  f  I.  in  Achaia,  'ia  Peloponnefus,  near  Cape 


( 2.)  *  Pant.  n.f  [from  the  verb.]  PaJpitatioo; 

motioB  of  the.heart.— 

jLeap  thoQ,  attire  and  all» 
Through  proof  of  hamefs,to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  qp  the^ji^x  triumph  iog.         Skakt/peare^ 
*  To  Pant,  w,  m.  [famtfltr^  old  Freocb.j     x. 

To  palpitate ;  to  beat  as  the  heart  in  fudd«Q  terror* 


Ithitim :  {Pauf,  Pelfb*)  2.  in  Crete,  on  the  N.  fide:  or  after  hard  labour. — 

iiPlin.  Ptol )  3. in  Macedonia,  00  the  iEgean  Sea;  Yet  might  lier  piie^ps.  heart  be  ften  to  pami 

near  meunt  Athos :  {Ptol. )  4*  in  Samoa :  (/ivy.)  and  quake.'                                      Sfaifer. 

S*  in  the  Tbracian  Cherfone(u6»  .on.the  W.  fide  of  .  The  world's  pcofbund  heart  ptaUs^  CrafiktKfu 

thePeninfula.  P/m>  —The  foft  pantingst  which  I  have  always  felt 

(7*^.)  Pa  NORM  us,  3  ancient  fea  ports:  x.in.  when  I  heard  your  voice.  Tatler.    it.  To  have  the 

Attica,  very  capacious:  {,PtoL)  a.  in  Bpirus,  on  breaft  heaving  as  for  want  of  hi«atb^-^ 


tk^  coaft  02  the  Montes  Cerauni,  below  the  cita 
del  Chimera:  {Straith  PtoL)  3.  in  Ionia,  nearE- 
phefus,  with  a  temple  of  Diana.  Sirflho. 

PAKORPA,  the  Scorpion  fly,  in  zoology, 
agaius  of  infe6ts.belonging  to  tbe  order  of  neurop- 
tera.  The  roftrum  is  horny  and  cylindrical;  there 
are  two  pappi,  and  3  ftemonata ;  the  feelers  are. 
longer  than  the  thorax.  The  body  is  of  a  black 
bro>«n  colour,  yellow  on  the  fides,  with  afew  fpots 
of  Uie  fame  on  the  top.  Its  tail,  formed  by  the  3 
kft  fogments  of  the  abdomen,  is  of  a  maroon  co- 
lour ;  of  thefe  three  fegments,  the  laft  is  largeft, 
almoft  round,  and  terminates  in  two  hooks,  which- 
eonftirut^  a  tail  like  that  of  the  fcorpion.  The 
wings,  as  long  as  the  body,  are  diaphanus,  reti- 
culated with  fibres.and  ftripes  of  fpots  of  a  bvown 
colour.  There  are  different  varieties  of  this  lakfStr 
confiftine  in  the  colour  of  the  wings.    Some,  in- 


PJuto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell.  Dryd, 
—Miranda  will  never  pant  under  a  heavy  load  of 
fleih,  till  file  has  changed  her  rcligkn.  Law.  3. 
To  play  with  intermifSon.— 

The  whilp'riiig  fareexe 
Panij  on.the  leavei^  and  diea.  Pajpe, 

4.  To  long ;  to  wi(h  earneftly :  with  afUrorJar^^ 
Tbej:  faat  after  tb(  duftrof  the  earth.   Jmos  ii.  7. 
Who  pants  for  gloi^,  finds  tmt  flioit  xepofe; 
A.  breath  revives  him.  Pope* 
PANT.£NU9,  a  ftoic  pitilofopher,  bom  in  Si- 
cily, in  the  reign  of  Commodos.  He  prefided  over 
the  celebrated  Cchoai  of  Aleiandda,   and  was 
fent  by  Demetnus,  bifbop  of  Alexandria*  to  in- 
ftrud  the  Indians^    He  publilhed  Same  eQaiiiic&' 
taries  upon  tbe  Bibie,  which  are  loft. 
.  PANTAGYAS*  a'rotrer  on  tbe  eaft  coftft  of  Si- 
cily, which  .'alia  into  the  fra#  after  vteoiog  m 


ftead  of  iVveral  ftripes  of  fpots  upon  their  win^s,  rough  CL.^ades  over  nigged  rocks  and.  pcecipioes. 

btfve  only  a  fingle  black  ftripe,  tranfverfe  and  irre.  Fkg.^n,  nu  6X9. 

gular,  on  the  middle  of  the  wing,  the  eztrsmity  PANTALARIA,  an  ifland  ia  the  Blediterra* 

whereof  is  alfo  black;  otherahave  their 'wings  in-  nean  fea,  between  dicily  and  the  OAaia  land  of  A- 

tirely  white,  excepting  the  extremity,  which  is  iiica^  about  X7.mil^incircumftrence.   It  is  near 

black.   The  forceps  that  is  ieen  at  the  hmder  part'  thecooft  of  Tunis,  and  aboandstin  cottoo,  fruits» 

of  thisinied  is  uied  by  the  males  to  lay  hoM  of  and.  wine ;   hot  tbe  inhahitapts,  are   ob^ged  to 


Iheir  females  in  their  aoriorons  embraces:  the 
threatening  tail  of  the  male,  does  no  mifchie^ 
This  ififed  is  found  in  meadows,  by  the  fides  of 
ditches^  There  are  four  fpecies,  diftinguiftied  by 
the  colour  and  fltape  of  their  wings.  See  Plate 
CCLXVl. 

PANOTII,  an  ancient  people  of  Scythia;  (aid 
to  have  had  uncommonly  large  ears.  PMn.  iv,  13. 

PANOV,  a  river  of  Rufiia  which  runs  into  the 
NIznei  Timguika;  in  Loo.  lao.  40.  £•  Fen'o» 
Lat.  64.  40  N. 

PANOUGE*  ariver  of  Anossi. 

rANSA»  C.  Vibius,  a  Roman  conful,  who, 
with  his  colleague,  A.  Hirtius,  purfued  Cxfar's 
murderers,  and  was  killed  in  a  battle  near  Mutina. 
Hirtius  and  Panfa  w6re  the  two  laft  confuls  of  the 
Roman  republic,  who  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  chief 
magiftrates  with  ftril  power.  The  confular  autho- 
rity after  this  dwindled  into  a  mere  title.- 


bring  all  Jtheir  corn  to  Sicily,  as  it  belongs  to  the 
king  of  the  two  Sicilies.  Lon.  xa^aj.  S.  JLat.  36b 
55;  N. 

(i«)  *  PANTALOON.  «./  [p^fnialm,  Fr.]  A 
man's  garment  anciently  worn,  in  which  the 
breeches  and  ftockiaga  were  all  of  a  piece.  £^2»- 
men 

The  fixth  age  fliifts 

Into  the  lean. and  flipperM  panta!mm*         Sheik. 
The  French  were  conquered  once^ 

Now  give  us  laws  for  paaudooiu^         ShuLireu. 

(1.)  Pantaloon,  on  thejtbeakre,  isabafiboD  or 
maiked  peribn,  who  peiforms  high  and  groteique 
dances,  and  fliows  -violent^  and  extravagant  poJ^ 
tures  and  airs.  The  word  is  likewiiie  ufed  for 
the  habit  or  dtefs  theie  buffoons  ufually  wear; 
which  is  made  preciiely  to  the  form  of  tbeir  bo* 
dy,  aad  all  of  a  piece  from  bead  to  Ibotr    Hence 

ihotr 
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thofewhpmarahftbMof  thin.  UAd  iiii4fli  tbein 
other  cloth«if».  are  ctlU^  fMis/A^ooM.of  V^icc 

(r.)  PANTANO.  ».tawn  of  Utljr,  in  the  dfp. 
of  PaD«n>»  aqd  diftri^  Uate  duchy^oC  Modern^ 
15  okiles  SW.  of.  Modeiu» 

( %,)  Pajitaho,  a  river  of  Naples^  io  Calabriai 
Ultra»  which  otM  into  the  fea^  10  mile*  £*.  ofr 
Bova. 

(3.)  PAWiiiii)*  a.tpwo  of  >r«fd£«ic«  Ibeabovii 
nvert  9  lyilea  £.  of;  Qova« 

PA^TANUS,  a:  take  of  Iuly»:  ifi  Mtgtta  Gr». 
da,  at  the  month  of  the  Ft? mo^*  iojApniia.  {Hku 
iiU  IS.)    It  is.  oow  c»lkd  Lbsika* 

PANTARQBy  in  Datuf aA  hiftpry,.  a  naiae  giteiL 
to  aii.ima^inar)^  iloufy  tb«  effieAa  of.  >Khich  i\pon 
gold  w^r^  iinoli^T  lu  tbjp^  of  the.  toadftooQ  upon 
irun.  Tiw  aiu:ientf;  a9  weU  as  .fiokn^:  modems^ 
bad  an  opinion  that  tiiere.waf  fitobuHiRDej;  and: 
thctimpiutant  of  PlJi^y  is  defcribcd -jui.  pofibfiin^ 
this  remdrhablQ  qMalUy ;.  but  these.  i»  jBo.reafon^ 
from  any  experiment,  well  afcertainedy  to  believe 
that  iheie  ev<r  was  fuch  a:  ftone* 

*  PANTSSiS,  if.y^  M#«uf«^]  labe  diiScuky 
of  breathing  in. a  hawk*  ^in/vwniA* 

(i.)  PANTH£A«  the,  btrautifuL  an<l  virtnoiit. 
wife  of  Ahradates,  King.^f  Sufa*.  ShQ^iuuiiafcen: 
priibner  b)^  Cyrus  the  Gre^t>  who.  ttrsatq^  her/ 
weU»  but  would  npt  viflt  her,  M  hn  ihouid.haiifu 
been  enfoared  by  her  charms.  Abmdates,  heai>. 
ing  of  thisy  Uiid-dann  hisarms,  jmcd  Gyjctis.wlth 
all  hia  forces*,  and  foitght  for  hkn*  Being  after* 
wards  killed  in  battk^  Faathea  kifij^d  herf«lf  oai 
hia  body,  and  Cyivs  raifec^  a  aionttmeBt  Is  t^eir 
memory.    Xen^pb.  C^ropm  -    • 

{%.)  l^^^rHhAf  pbar»  n. /•  in  antiq|]ity«  fingki 
fiatueSf  coinpoied'Of  the  figures  or.fymbolt  of  fi^ 
-veral  differe»t.div|nitiQs  together.  F.  JouberU  wbo? 
calU  ibtm-fajukcaf  and  who  baa  remarked  tkua^ 
fometimes^o*  Qwdats*  fays  their  heads  aiK  n^ft 
commonly  ack)nied  with  the  ^mbols  or  attsi*. 
butes  belonging -40  feveial  gods.  An  inftanoe  of  this, 
appears^  in  a  medaUof  Antoninuf  Pins ;  which  jne*i 
prdents  Serapis.  by  the  bulhe)  it  bears ;  the  fun,  by 
the  crown  of  rays;  Jupiter  Ammon>  by  the  urn's' 
horns ;  Pluto^  by  the  large  beard  |  and  JEfOiiU- 
piu8»  by  the  ferpent  twtfted  in  bis  hand.  i/t» 
Baudeloti  in  a  dilTertatioo  on  the^Lares,  obiknres, 
that  ihepantbea  had  their  origin  firom  the  fupep- 
ilitioaot  thofit  who»  takii^ fevoraV gods  lor  the 
protedors  of  their. houfesy  united  them  all  fn^the 
fame  jftatue*  by  adocutng  it  with  the  fevera)  9fm^- 
bola proper  to. each  of  thefe  deities. 

PAN.TH£18Mt  «./  a  phik>fophical  fpeoieaof. 
idolauy  le^ijig.  to  atheiim,  in  which  the  untYerie. 
wascoofidesedas  the  fupreme  Gofi«  Who  waa 
the  iaventor  of  this  abfurd  fyftem  is  not  known ; 
but  it  waa  of  early  origin,  and  di&rently  modi- 
fied by  different  philoibphers.  Some  held  the 
univerle  to  be. one  iromenfe  animal,  of  whteh  the 
incorporeal  foul  was  plt>perly  thek  god,  and  the 
heaveoa  and  eaith  the  body  of  that  god :  whilft 
others  held  but  one  fubftance,  partly  a^ive  and 
partiy  paifive ;  and  therefore  looked  upon  the  vi- 
iibie  uotverfe  as  the  only  Numetu  The  earlteft 
Grecian  Pantfaeift  of  whom  we  read,  was  Or- 
pheus, who  called  the  world  the  body  0/  G(m^  and 
ita  feveral  pa^s  J^  -members^  making  the  whole 
uoivede  Qsm^divmiottimtiL    AcconifOg  to  Cud- 
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wovtiu  Orpbcnvaod  his  ftattowm  baliMed  htfr^r 
immalenal  ibul  aft  the  world;  therein  agfeeing 
with  AxiflotW.  who  certainly^  bald  that  God  and 
matltr  ine  Go*4iterBal ;  and>that  there  is  feme  fiicli 
UAiflO  hatweep  th«m  fts-.fubfifts  between  the  ibultf 
apd  bodies,  of  nen«.  (Soe  M^xa^MTatcst  &^ 
SXXY.)  With  refpeA  to  the  univerfe  faeiiig 
Qod,  and  all  Ihings  ^yaxm  and'  httman  .being  mo^ 
dl^taqat'of  meve  mattei^  the  Aoics  undintdated* 
Vy  agretd  with  AnaximaDder  and  his  foUowewf 
for  the^chfM^  of  Zcno  held  but  onefobfkance^ 
'fhia  imploii«dodxine»  that  all-  things  are.  God, 
and  that  therei.ia  but  one  fubftance,  waa  revived 
in  modern  times  by  Spinoza  an  apoftata  Jew. 
SeePlibN^x.  and  Syimoza. 

(S.)  ^PAJfXH£aN.Jv./.Ino:^fi0i.]  A  temple 
ofallthegoda^ 

(a.)  BAiiTiiao««  a  beatttifiil  edifice  at'Rbmeg: 
aadnntly  a  temi>la^  dedicated  to  Mthe^godij  but 
ni»w  conaerted  into  a  dwycb,  andJ  dedicated  tor 
the  Virgia  amliall  t4et  martyns.  It  is  generally 
tlKwrghtto.bave^beeo  buythy  Agrip^  f(»-in<-lavr 
toAuguftna*  bccaufeitbasthefioiiowing  inferip^ 
tiQ»  Oft  thfr.friBiie  of  the  pdeiico.:  m*  aeaiBt a? 
u  fi  cot.  !caaxiiiM.  ifaoiiu^:.  Sevend  aotiqiia^ 
i!»aq9  aadi  aitiftk*«hov«erer^.  have  fiippoM  that 
thtt.  pai4beon  .eiiftediin  thai  tianoa  of:  theicbau 
qi9Dwealth4.  jmdj  thatit  was  bplrenbeUUbed  bv 
AcrippAyWjhkoaddadtbepOcliea  Be,3thisasitwil^ 
liw4«eK^;the  pfintheoo,  when  petie^ed  by  Agrip. 
pa*  was^  eiceedingly  vagnificenc  baildidg^  the 
ioxvk  ofr  w;h^&  body,  ia  round*  or  cytihdricit^  and 
itaroof  :or  domeis  iph^calt  it  ia  S44  feet  diameter 
witbia)  and  tl^  height  of!  iiQ  fimntbepavenMll^ 
to  .the  grandrapertnre^on  ita  top»  through  whiehi 
itireoetvea  tbedightv  is  juft.aa  mi^.  It  is  of  thai 
Gorintbtan  ordarw"  Theiaoer  dneumfenenca  is  di*' 
Tided  inte  7  gnqd  nkles,  wrought  in  tbe'thidB^ 
nefaof  the  .wall:  fix  of -whnh  we  flatat  the  tqp  v 
but  the  7th»  opppfile  to  tbe  entrance,  h  arched* 
Bsfooe  aach  niohi  are  '  two  cohiaw  of  <  antique 
yeUoisr  maihle  fluted,  aad  of  one  entire  btock^ 
Qiahing  iq  att'S4,  the  ^eft  inRome.  '  The  whole- 
^mU  of  the  lem|flc»  as  high^aa  the  grand  ^miieer 
inclttfifey  is  caicdwith  divera  foitv  o£  piecioaar 
aarUetnoonqpartBMntSi  Xbe  friesee  is  cntirelf 
of  ppirpfayry.  Above  the  gcandMceniMe  ariica  aif- 
atik»  in  .whock  were  wrought,  at  aqufl  diftanceay 
14  obloog  fquarenicheas  Between  each  likrh  wcve 
four  madile  piUAcn^  and  •  between- -the  ptlaftere 
nparble. tables  of  various  hinda.  Thi^  attic  had  a^ 
oomplela  entablature  ;vbnttbe>  ooniioe'  proje^M' 
left^him.  tliat«of -  the'grand^  order- belewb  -  Imroe-. 
diately  fixxa  thecomiciipriags  the  ipbericai  roofw 
divided  by  bands,  which  crofa' each  otbenlike  th6^ 
meridians  and  parallela  of  an  •  artificial 'terreftfial' 
globe*  Th^  fpacea  between  the- bands  deoreaie 
in  &te  as  -they  approach  the  top  of  the  roof-;  to 
which,  however^  fbey  do  nocreachy  there-  being 
a  con  fiderable  plain  fpace  betweeathem-  and  the 
great  opening.  That  U>  bold  a  roof  aoigbt  be  aa 
light  as  pofiible,tbe  architect  formed  the  fubftance 
of  the  fpaces  between  the  bands  of  nothing  but 
lime  and  piunice-ftooes.  The  waUa  below  were 
decorated  with  lead  and  brafs,  and  worka  of 
carved  filver  over  them ;  and  the  roof  waa  co« 
vered  on  the  outfide  with  plates  df  gilded  bronze*. 
There  was  an  afcent  from  the  fpringing  of  the 

roof 
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tobf  to  the  very  fnmmit  by  a  flight  of  7  ftairt/ 
The  pmtico  is  compofed  oi  16  oolumne  of  gra» 
nite,  4  feet  in  dtametery  eight  of  which  ftand  in 
front,  with  an  equal  tntercolaraniatioa'  all  ;iloag* 
Theafcenttotl^portJcoitbySor9ftep«.  Such 
was  the  pantheon,  the  richneft  of  which  induced 
Pliny  to  rank  it  among  the  wonders  of  the  worlds 
The  eruption  of  Vefuviiis,  in  the  feign  of  Tibe* 
rius,  damaged  the  Pantheon  very  conflderably  1  it 
WW  repaired  by  Domitian  and  Adriam  But  the 
pantheon  is  more  indebted  to  Septtmius  Sererus, 
than  to  any  one  fince  its  eredion*  SeptimiUs  be- 
ftowed  efl*ential  reparations  upon  it,  as  appears 
from  an  infcription  upon  the  architrave.  The 
temple  fubfifted  in  all  its  grandeur,  till  the  incur- 
fion  (tf  AlaHc*  Zozymus  relattes,  that' the  Ro- 
mans having  engaged  to  furnilh  this  bj^rbarian 
prince  with  jooolb.  of  g<^  and  50dolb,  of  filver, 
upon  oonditlon  that  he  (hOold  depart  from  their 
w^ilSf  and  it  being  impoffible  to  raile  thoie  fums» 
they  ftript  the  temples  of  their  iftaUies  and  oma- 
menta  of  gold  and  filVer.  Gcnferic  king  of  the 
Vandals  39  years,  after  took  away  part  of  their 
msnrbles ;  and  loaded  one  of  his  fliips  with  ftatues. 
On  this  occafion  -the.  ineftimable  works  of  Dto* 
genes  becaOie  the  prey  of  .this*  barbarian.  The 
Chriikian  emperors'had.iiibed  edite  for  demolifli- 
ing  the  Pagan  temples.  But  the  Romans  fpared 
the  pantheon,  which  fofiiered  no  damage  from  the 
zeal  of  the  pontifis*  or  the  indigpaticin'  of  the 
lamts,  before  the  firft  iiege  of  Rome  by  Alaric. 
ft  semamed  fi>  rich  till  about  A.  D.  6ss*  as  to  ex^ 
cite  the  avarice  of  Conftantine  II.  who  came  from 
Conftantinople  and  pillaged  the  pantheon  of  its 
brtaca  coveringsi  which  he  tranfported  to  3yra- 
cufe,  where  they  ibon  after  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens.  About  .50  years  before  this,  pope 
Boni^KX  IV.  had  obtained  the  pantheon  of  the 
eofteror  Phocas,  to  make  a  church  of  it.  The 
aiiifts  of  thefe  days  fpoiled  every  thing  they  laid 
their  hands  upon.  After  the  devaftations  com^ 
mitted  by  the  barbariansy  Rome  waa  contrad-. 
ed  within  a  narrow  compafs*  'The  pantheon 
Sanding  at  ihe  entrance  of  the<3ampU8  Martiust 
was  iiurrounded  with  houfeSt  which  fpotled  'the 
fine  profpe^*  of  it  ;•  and  fomv  pi-  tfaenr  were 
built  clofe  to  its  waUSk  PadUrs  ihades  were  built 
within  its  portico,  and  the  inteicolumniationa 
werebricked  up  to  the  (irreparable  damage  of  the 
matchleft  pillarat  of  which  fome  loft  part  of  their 
capiuls^  md  others  were .  chifEeled  out  6  or  7 
inehes  deepi  and  as.  many- feet  high»  to  let  in 
pofts.  Xhis  diCbrder  continued  ti)l  the  pontificate 
of  Eugene  IV«  who  had  all  the  houies  cieaicd  a- 
way,  and  fo the  mifarable  barrackainthe  portico 
werelcnocked  down.  Benedid  II.  covered  it  with 
leady  which  Nicholaa  V.  renewed  in  a  better  ftyle. 
Raphael  Urban,  who  bad  no  equal  aa  a  painter, 
and  as  an  arcbiteft  nofuperior, left  a  confiderable 
fum  by  his  will  for  the  reparation  of  the  pan- 
theon, where  his  tomb  is  placed..  La  Vagua, 
Udino,  Hannibal  Carracci,  Flamingo  Vacca,  and 
Archangelo  Corelli,  did  the  fame.  Pope  Urban 
VJII.  was  a  protedor  and  pradtifer  of  the  arts.  He 
repaired  it ;  but  while  he  built  up  with  one  hand, 
he  pulled  down  with  the  other.  He  caufed  two 
belfries  of  a  wretched  tafte  to  be  ereded  on  the 
ancient  front  worki  and  he  divefted  the  portico 
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of  all  the  mniaittt  of  4ts  ancient  grandeor,  viz.  the 
brazen  coverture  «f  the  crols  beams,  which  a- 
mounted  to  a  prodigious  quantity.  This  pope, 
whowaa  of  the  family  of  Barbarini,  preiented  ar 
much  of  this  metal  to  ^is  nephew  aa  was  fuffi- 
cient  for  the  decoration  of  his  new  palace ;  on 
which  occafion  this  pafquinade  was  ftuck  up : 

Quod  fwnfieervxt  Barbanfeeere  Barharim. 
Alexander  \JL.  dkl  what  Urban  bad  negleded  to 
do.  He  ordered  fearch  to  be  made  for  pillars  to 
match  thofe  of  the  portico  of  the  pantheon ;  ind 
ibme  were  found  df  the  very  fame  model.  He 
alfo  caufed  all  the  old  houfes  before  the  portico 
to  be  pulled  down,  and  t|ie  nibbifh  to  be  cleared 
away  which  covemd  the  fteps,  and  the  baCes  of 
the  pillars.  Clement  IX.  inclofed  the  portico 
within  iron -rails.  Several  later  popes  have  added 
to  its  decorations,  which  were  all  in  the  tafte  of 
the  times  they  were  done  in ;  and  the  body  o(  the 
edifice  and  its  architedure  gamed  nothing  from 
them. 

(3.)  Pantheon,  the  name  of  another  temple  at 
Rome,  dediciated  to  Minerva,  as  the  goddefsof 
medicine.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  decagon,  and 
the  diftanoe  from  one  angle  to  another  mcafurcd 
aa  feet  and  an  half.  Between  the  angles  these 
were  9  round  diapels,  each  of  which  was  defign- 
ed  for  a  deity ;  and  oter  the  gate  these  was  a  fta- 
toe  of  Minerva. 

(4.}PANTiiBoii.  In  theEfcuriai  isamagnifi- 
cent  chapel,  called  pambgoth  35  feet  In  diameter^ 
and  38  feet  high  Ihnn  the  pavement,  which  ia  com- 
pofed  of  maible  and  jaiper  inAald.  The  whole 
infide  of  the  chapel  is  of  bUck  marble,  except 
the  Inthem,  and  Ibme  ornamenta  of  jafper  and 
red  marble.  In  this  chapel  are  depofited  the  bo- 
dies of  the  kings  and  queens;  th^  are  only 
pUu:es  fop  a6,  and  8  of  them  are  already  filled. 

(5.)  TAf -Panthbon  Of  Athbns  was  in  many 
refpe^s  little  inferior  to  the  Rooun  one  built 
byAgrippa.  The  Greek  Ghriftians  alfo  converted 
it  into  a  church,  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgitt»  onder 
the  name  of  Panegia;  and  the  Turka  cfaaoged  it 
intoamofque.  . 

(^.)  The  Pantbbon  of  Nismbs  waa  a  temple 
in  that  dty,  wherein  were  t a  niches  or  ftaioes, 
fuppofed  to  have  been  deftined  for  the  t%  great 
gods.  . 

(^)Pa«thbom,  in. literary  hiftoryj  anameaf- 
fumed  by  a  fpeculative  Society,  cftabliibed  at  £> 
dinburgb  for  p^iblic  debate  upon  Tarious  fobjedsi 
and  carried  on  for  above. ao  years.  Itwas  fxHt 
inftituted  in  Dieeeraber  1770,  or  17719  by  a  nnm- 
ha  of  young  gentlemen,  oioftly  engaged  in  the 
ftudies  of  law,  phyfic,  or  divinity/  under  the  name 
of  the  Debating  Sodetgt  and  held  for  upwards  of 
two  years  in  St  John'a  Lodge,  Canongate.  But 
fome  differences  having  arifen  among  the  mem- 
bers, refpeding  lits  management,  a  fchifm  took 
place,  and  the  principal  fpeakers  ereded  a  new 
Societjr  .under  the  name  of  the  Pamheem^  in  the 
end  or  1773 }  which  met  vfeekly,  firft  in  St  Giles's 
Lodge,  anil  afterwards  in  Mary's  Chape),  for  a- 
bove  z8  years.  The  objeds  of  the  inftitutioo 
weie  to  mingle  the  uHU  with  theiWc^; — public 
improvement  with  public  amufement,  by  accul- 
toming  the  members  and  ail  vlfitorsi  who  idoIiin 
ed  to  take  part  in  the  debate%  to  a  facility  in 
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publie  fpeAing.  Such  m  raftitMion»  it  was 
Ibmetimes  remarked,  had  it  been  eftabltflird  in 
X,ondon,  in  the  early  yeark  of  the  celebrated  Mr 
Addifon,  would,  in  all  probability,  ^have*  «ccu£- 
tomed  him  to  deliver  htmfelf  with  -eaie,  and  have 
prevented  bis-  failure  in  the  only  public*  oration 


he  ever  attempted  to  make.    The  fubjedts  were    of  Paris. 
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PANTIKAy  a  town  of  Afiatic  Tm^key^  in  Ns' 
toYia ;  on  the  N£.  coaft  of  the  fea  of  Marmora  ; 
12  miles  S£.  of  Ccnftantinopie. 

>  PANTILE.  «./.    A  gutter  tfle. . 

(i.)  PANTIN,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  dep. 
of  Paris,  and>diftria  of  3t  taenia)  3  miles  £N£« 


extremely  various  )-—Hterary,  fpeculatiie^  philo- 
fophical,  moral,  hiftprical,  biographical,  political, 
and  fometimes  religious^  A  fubjed,  in  the  form 
of  ah  alternative  queftion,  was  aanounced  from 
the  chair,  at  the  one  meeting,  difculM  at  the 
next,  and  at  the  conclufion  of  the  debate,  <iecid- 
ed  by  a  vote  of  the  company.    The  Society  was 


<i,  3.)  PAiiriK,  William,  a  learned  pbyfician 
at  Brtge% :  who  pubUOied  a  commentary  upon 
Celfiu  de  re  Medicot  in  1553,  at  BkiiK  He  died  in 
I S5^*  His  nephewy  Peter  Pantin,  x>f  Tbiel,  taught 
languages  ar  Louvain  and  Toledo* 

PANTING. ^tfr/.  »./  coolie  in  a  rapid  fuc- 
ceffion  of  inipirations   and    expii!ati6ns9   which 


for  many  years  extremely  popular,  and  often  ve-  "IbappeBa  wbeift  we  Jim  or  perform  any  violent  mo« 
ry  much  crowded  by  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  ''tion. 


the  arlt  rank.  Divines^  phyficians,  writers  to  the 
fignet,  advocates.  Baronets,  Members. of  Parlia- 
ment, an^even  Peers*  hoiioared  it  with  their  at- 
tendance! and  oceaiiaMily  took  pari  m  the  de- 
batea;  on  •which  ocdafions  they  -were  admitted 
honorary  membera.  On  queffions  of  pubUc  in- 
p«rtaiicev>v<ry  capitsd  orations  vrere  delivered  in 
it. '  ks  popularity  was  not  a  little  increafed  by 

.that  pait  x]f  iCs-conftitutiOD,  vrbich  devoted  its 
funds,  aft^r  paym^  the  noceflary  charges,  to  cha- 

.  txty ;  particulariy.  tjS  the  veHef  of  litesary  people. 
Thefe  funds  arofe  chiefly  from  the  weekly  contri* 
butiosi  df:(ixpenco|Mnd  by  each  vifitor  for  admif* 
fion.  The  chief  caufeof  its  beinf^^en  up»  and 
the  debates  fufpended,  was  the  political^  ferment 


*  PANTINGLY.  gdv,  [from  pantmg.]  With 
^^katioiiir«! ..         r. 

'  '  She  heiv'd  the*  name  of  father.     . 

Pamingly  forth,  as  if  it  preft  her  heart.     Sbak* 

*  PANTliSR.  «.  /  iprmetUr,  French.}  The 
officer  in  a  greit  funilyi  who  keq>s  the  bread. 
Hoftnetr^  .  .     . 

.     WJMn.my  old  wife  UVd,^ 
She  was  both  fantUry  butler,  and  cook.    Shak. 
— He  would  have -made  a  good  pantkr.  Sbak* 

*  FANl  07LE.  «./.  [paniauJU^  French  y  pan' 
tofiUay  Italian^  A  flipper.«*-Melpomeoe  has  00 
her  feet»  hec  high  cothurn  or  tragick /av/^^j  of 
red  vtivet  and  gold,  bcfet  with,  pearls.  Peacbam. 

(i.)  •.PANTOMIME.  «./.  [tvar  Md  /ciac**; 


that  took  place  ia  the- public  midd^  ifli79i-a9  •  pqMomime^  Fr*]..  i.  One  who  has  the  power  of 


in  coaieqnence  of  the  -French  Revolution'.  Ac- 
cordiiigly,  it  was  thought  improper  4d  continue 
a  Society,  the  ..laws  .of  which  aiAhorifing  full 
freedom  ofdebate^  feditious  or  triafonable  perTons 
Alight  haveinade  an  unjuftifiable  u&  of  thii.pri- 
vilege;  and  no  meeting  has  bean  hcUl  fince 
2701. 

(f.)  »  PANTHBR.  ».y..[«rf5ipp;  pamhera, 
Lat.  pamtherer  Fr.}.  A  ipotted  wild  beaft|''a 
Jeopard.-''  »       I  • 

An'  it  piraib  your  majefty« 

To  bunt  ih^pantbe^tid  the  hart  nirith  me^ 

.  .  Si)ak. 
--iPzTki  or  tfa6  univerial*  ja  painted  with  sk  goat's 
face,  about  his  fhouldert  a  panther*!  (kin.  Pea^ 
iham^  ■  '  ,  • 


Flow'd  o'er  hi 


ThKpam/jer^s  fpeckled  bide 

fs  armou] 


armour  withan  eafy  pride. 

Ptfe. 
See  Fblis,  N^ 


(1.)  PaNTHn,  in  zoology. 
XXIV. 

PANTHOiD£JS,  a  patronymic  of  Euphorbus, 
the  fon  of  Panthons;  applied  alfoto  Pythago- 
ras, who  pretended  that  the  foul  of  that  hero  had 
tranfmigrated  hito  his  body.    See  Bufhorbus. 

PANTICAPiEUM,  an  ancient  town  of  Tauri- 
ca  Cherfonefus,  built  by  the  Milefians,  and  gos- 
vemed  .by  its  own  lawsb  till  it  was  conquered  bv 
the  kings  of  Bofphorus,  and  became  theil*  capita. 
Mithridates  the  Great  died  in  it.  (Pla^^  Straho.) 
It  is  now  called  Kerehe* 

PANTICAPAS9  a  river  of  Buropein  Scythia, 
which  runs  into  the  Boryfthenes ;  fuppofcd  to  be 
»he  modern  Samara.  Herodoui^^  54. 

PA2^ICOSA>  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Arragon. 


univerfal  mimickry ;  one  who  exprefies  bis  mean* 
ing  by  mnttf  adion ;  a  buffoon« — 

Not  thtt  I  think  .thoie  pantamimtSf 

Who  vary^dion  with  the  times, 

Are  lefs  iqgenious  in  their  art» . 

Th&n  thofe  who  dnly  aa  ohepart.  Hudibrau 
,9.  Aicene;.a  taie  exhibited  only  in.  gefture  and 
dumb  (hew. — He  put  off  the  repre&ntation  of 
pantominus  tiU  late  hoUrsy  on  market  days,  jir* 
buthnoU-  r  ' 

(s.)  Pantomimes  made  a  part  in  the  theatri- 
cal entertainments  of  the  ancients;  their  chief 
employment  waf  to  ei^refsy  in  geftures  and  ac- 
tion, whatever  the  chorus  fung,  changing  their 
countenance  and  behaviour  as  the  fubjed  of  the 
foog  varied.  T^ey  were  very  ancient  in  Greece, 
being  derived  from  the  heroic  times,  according 
to  fome;:  but  however  this  may  be,  they  were 
certainly  known  in  Plato's  time.  In  Rome,  it 
was  fo  late  as  the  time  of  Auguftu&  i\  c  they 
made  their  appearance.  As  to  their  drefs,  ii  was 
various,  being  always  fuited  as  near  as  poffible  to 
that  of  the  perfon  they  were  to  imit.i- e.  The  cro- 
cota  was  much  iifed  amor>-.  the  JKoman  panto- 
mimes, in  wbich  and  oli.wT  female  drefles  they 
pecfonated  women. 

(i.)  *  PANTi/N.  n./.  A  iboe  contrived  to 
recover  a  i;.aitfw  ,rrud  hoof-bound  heel.  Farrier* j 
Dia. 

(a.)  Pan  1  CM,  in  geography,  a  townfiiip  of  Ver- 
mont, in  Addifon  county^  on  the  E.  bank  of  Lake 
Champlain,  between  Addifoii  and  Ferriiburg,  87 
miles  N.  of  Bennington. 

(3*)  PantoiI)  a  town  of  Lincdnihire,  near  An- 
caAer. 

PAN- 
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3IA1NTO)U»  «  toM  of  iUlTt  In 
pirtmeDt  of  BumM9f  diftrid»  ud  kte  duchy  of 
Modena. « 

*  PANTKY.  n.  /.  rpaneimiei  Fr.  pg^rtmmf 
Lit,]  Hie  room  in  which  profifioM  are  repbfit- 
cd.-*-The.Ilalian  artifiinbdiftribote  the  kitchcot 
pantrji  bake-houfey  under  ground.  Wottoiu^Vfh»t 
•wcnik  ^ey  mk4Mi&  in  tbejfmntry  aid  :the  larder. 
X^£)^.>— He<flint8  hknfeir  up  m  the  ^mrtry  with 
mn  old  gypff.  S^3oUr.  • 
.     PAK-ltSEE. .  See  Chiw A,  $  89. 

(i.)  PAKUOO*  or  OuASTscAy  a  firovince  of 
99.  America,  lying  N.  of  Bfexwp^  .bOttnded  on  the 
E.by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  &  by  McKieo,  and  on 
the  W.  by  the  prov.  of  Mechoaca&aDd  New  Btf. 
cay.  The  tropic,  of  Cancer  diTides  it»  on  cabh 
fide  of  iffaieh  it  extend*  ,95  Idaguiee.  The  t>art 
neareft  Mexico  has  mines  of  gold  asid  oi  took 
falty  and  abounds  with  fnonfioliaL.  The  i«ft  o^it 
U  barren. 

(1.^  FiTKtJtro,  a  river  in  ihe.ibbire  lirorhicey 
mhUii  h  navigaUe  .by  la^ge  ihips  a  great  tsray 
above  the  town»  (N^  3.)  but  a  bar  -before  the 
harbour  p^ients  li^s  of  bnrdtA'  from  entering 

AU  .      ^        1  '         •  '-      ^ 

(^.)¥Anm9^  the  capijtal  or.  the  above  ppo- 
nrince,  is  feated  on  the  river  ;(N^'4.)»  51  fftiles 
above  its  month,  on  the  W»  toaltof  the  Gulf  of 
•Mexico**  ft  IS  a  biihop's  ifiBe«  itifd  contains  about 
500  iamllies,  or  9000  people ;  whblie  ebtef  -  emo- 
hHBents  anfe  from  the  gbldibilieaaild:  lirlt  works. 
It  ties  X92  miles  NN£.  of  Mexico.  Lmi.  99*  50. 
W.  :Lat.as*5o»N. 

PANVINUS,  Onophdus.    See  OtfuvtHxtus. 

PANXPORD,  a  town  oLEa^laial*  id  Mbrfolk» 
between  Norwich  and  8.  Waltfaam.   - 

PANYASIS,  mi  ancient  Gmk  poet,  onCle  of 
the  hifthrian'iicrodottta.  {Sih  cijlebnted  Hercules 
andtbe  loniana  .in>hiB  poeia^  liid  was  vnivetfaHy 
admired.' I.^M^f!r«r^. 

l^ANZA,  a  town  of  Congo,  in  Pamifaa. 

PANZACCHIA,  Maria  Helena,  an  ifalian 
jpaiftth:ft,  1>orn  «t.  Bologna,  in  -tMf^of  a  noble 
>€ami)f.  She  Icaroed  defign  under  Eadtio  Tamffi, 
Mid  iiv  a  ftvort  time,  aoQuired  great  reedineis'  in 
^^attiporition,  cocyvftnefc  xsl  ouUiiie,  and  a  lovely 
tilit  of  oolemriDg.  She  aUb  excelled  in  painting 
landlcipesv  ^^  ^^^  vrorka  4B«re   exceedingly 

PAN^B^,  a  tovm  of  Bohemia,  m  Leilmericil ; 
iS  mike>S$W.  of  iSamnitK. 

( I .)  PAG,  a  town  of  China,  in  Se4ohaen. 

<i.)  Paoy  a  to^n  of  Coneav  jomiksSS*  of  On- 
f^chQeUh 

(3.)  Pao  DB  Nao,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  tfte 
-Camarones^  belongmg  to  the  Portuguefe.  ^ 

!PAO-KING,.a:city  of  Chma  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  Hou-quang ;  831  miles  SSW.  of  Peking*  Lon* 
12^.  46*  £r  Perro.  Lat«  97. 4»  N*  ^ 

PAOIrlr  Hyacyntfa,  a  CorllocB  of  a  good  fa- 
mily*  Haifing  acquired  reputation,  he  was-eled- 
-«d  one  of  the  chief  magiftratesof  the  Ifland*  in 
yf35.  Bot  the  various  revolutions  Corfica  ua- 
«ferwe«t  and  the  opprefitoni  of  the  Genoefe,  ob- 
liged him  to  retire  to  Naplee  with  his  family ; 
iMience^  in  1755,  be  feot  hie  celebntedifon,  Paf- 
cal  Paoli,  then  in  his  a9th  year,  to  affift  his  cooo- 
trymen  in  regaining  their  libertyi  who  was  ap« 
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the  de-    pointed  bf  them  commandant  Genertf  00  Ikls  ar- 
rival. 

(1.)  PAOLO,  Marc.    See  Pauui. 

(a.)  Paolo,  St,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  JPanaror  diftria  and  late  dochy  of 
Modena  |  feated  on  the  river  Croftola,  in  a  fertfle 
country^ 

PAOLUCCXO,  Paul  Aaafeflus,  the  firft  doge 
or  duke  of  Venice.  >He  waa  eieAed  in  697,  and 
died  in  74.7.    See  Vbnics. 
.    PAO-NGAK,  a  towns  of  China,  of  the  3d  rank, 
in  Chenfi,  and  Pe-tche-li. 

PAO-NING,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firft  rank, 
in  the  prov.  of  Se^chnen^  qd  the  Kialiog ;  700 
miles  SS Wb  of  Pekingv 

PAOOM,  OM  of  the  New  iiebrides»  in  the 
Sonth  Sea,  lying  S.  of  Mafiicotto.  Lob.  eM.  19. 
£•  IUt.x6«30.  S. 

PAOS,  a^Qfwn  oC  Portugal,  in  Beira. 

PAO>TING,  tnChaoa^  where  Ihc  viceroy  le- 
fidea,is  the  moftoonfiderable  city  in  the  province 
next  to  Peking.  It  has  no  othcra  voder  its  jnrif- 
di£Hon,  3  of  the  ad)  and  17  of  tbe'sd^daft.  The 
coantry  around  it  is  plea&int,  md  equal  in  feni- 
Uty  to  any  part  of  China.  It  is  oo  kbe  road  finon 
Pekin  to  the  ^province  of  Chai^fi* 

PAOULA*  i  town  of  Naplfee,  in  Principato 
Ultra ;  4  miles  N£i  of  Btoevento. 

PAO-YN,atown  of  COmia,  of  tbe  5d  raaik,  in 
the^yrovincoof  Kiang-nan^ 

•  PAP.  jr./  {^i^ai  Italian ;  fa^r  I>Btch ;  aa- 

pUUit  Latin^l    .i.  The  nipple;  the  dog  fockedw— 

Great  dntth  nature,  frtmi  whofe  firuitf ol  pap^ 

.Their  wdl«heads  fpring.  Spenfer. 

.Out fword,  and  wbund 

The^0^of£yramu8?—  . 

Ay,  that  Itaft  pap^  where  heart  doth  hop.     Shai, 
An  infiint  making,  to*  the./i^  would  prefs. 

And  meets  inftead  of  milk,  a  falling  tear.  Drjd. 
"-^In- weaning  young  ereatai^'ltife  belt  way  is 
n^ter  to  kt  them  iiick  ihtpapt,  iU^.as^  C/vo- 
tion. — That  Timothy  Trim,  and  Jack  vrere  the 
fame  perfon,  was  proved^  |Sarticbllrly  by  a  mole 
under  the  feft  pap.  Antktka^.. .  a.  food  lAade  for 
toiiints,  with  bread  boiled  in  water. — 

Sleep  Ibbn a  Uttkai,  fk^cotmnl ia  making. 
...      '  ■....-....'        Siiiafy* 

We  muft  not  )larve,  nor  hope  to  pasaper  her 

With  wUttinVmilkifhd>q^  unto  the  end. 

■MLet  the  powder,  after  it  has  done  boHing,  be 
welj  beaten  up  with  fair  watier  ta  tbt  cQoGftence 
of.thinAod.  Bofle.    3.  The  pulp  of  fruit,  jlmf, 

1(1.)  *  PAPA*  i»./.[^rir4cc;  i^api^  IJat.}  A 
fimd  name  fof^ father,  ded  in  many  Jaago^gefc.— 
Where  tliere  are  little  matters  and  mifles  in  1 
boofe,  bfibe>  them,  tbat  they  may  not  teii  tales  to 
papa  and  naamma.  Swift.  f 

{%)  PlPi^  in  .geogia^h^Tt  a  linaU  bvt  ftroor 
town  of  Lofwer  Uungargit,  id  the  county  of  Ve^ 
Ipfin*  In  15961  tfaeganrifon  revolted  to  the  Turks, 
but  ftwaa  kxm  xrtaken  by  Matthias.  It  again 
revolted,  and  was  again  retaken  firom  the  Turks 
in  T6g^,  and  is  Tubjed  to  tne  houle  of  AuftiiJ. 
It  is  fiated  oa  a  mountain,  near  the  Marchaez; 
45  miles  W.  of  Biida«  Lon.  18.  ao.  £•  Lat.  47- 
a6.  N. 

(3.}  PAPAy  or  Papa  Srovay  i.  e.  Great  Papo^ 
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dh  illaiid  of  Scotland,  io  Shetland,  a  mile  weil  of 
Main-land,  in  the  parifli  of  Walls  and  Sandn6(8, 
about  two  mtlet  long,  and  above  ^ne  broad.  The 
furface  is  level,  the  foHfaody;  but  iti  a  go<)d 
feafon,  when  well  manived  with  Iba-^are,  yields' 
rich  crops  of  barley,  oats,  and  potatoes,  as  well 
as  excellent  grafs.  It  has  fe vera!  fmall  harbours^ 
which  afibvd  die  ffaelter  for  the  fiiiirag  boat8»  and 
the  beaches  are  convenient  for  drying  the  fllfa. 
Thefe  advantages  have  induct  a  great  filhing 
Company  from  Northbmberland  to  ^red  drying 
houfes  upon  it,  and  fend  vefielsto  the  fifhing.  In 
1792  'it  had  its  infaabitaRtft.  It  has  a  fingiflar 
cave  through  Which  the  fea  flows  far  under  the 
rocks. 

UO  PAfA,  or  Papa  StronsaIT,  an  ifland  of 
Orkney,  half  a  mile  N£.  of  Stronlay,  and  three 
miles  in  circuniference.  The  furface  is  level,  and 
the  foil  fo  fertile,  that  with  little  iftiprovemfcnt  it 
might  be  rendered  one  continued  corn-field. 
There  are  ruins  of  two  chapels  on  it,  dedicated 
io  St  Nicholas  and  St  Bridget.  Mid- way  betweeO 
thefe  ts  an*  eminence  called  Sarfj  &ioq»f  whicl) 
has  many  graves,  containing  uncommonly  large 
human  bones, 

0)  Papa,  or  Pa#a  Wbstray,  a;n  ifland  of 
Orkney,  3  miled  N£.  of  Weftray,  and  %$  fi'om 
Kirkwall ;  4  miles  long,  and  one  broad.  Its  form 
is  oval;  and  the  foil  is  fo  very  fertile,  that  ft  is 
ieckoned  the  beft  arable  and  pafture-latnd  in  the 
Orkneys.  It  is  divided  into  24  plough-gates,  and 
contained  340  inhabitants  in  1799.  Alx>nt  76  tons 
of  kelp  are  manu&idured  annually. 

(6.)  Pa^a  Sou>rD,  a  fmall  bay  of  StrofiCiyi 
between  ^ronfay  and  Papa,  IP  a. 
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PAP 


the  (Uipittle  bilocular,  qpening  at  th^  pores  ictoi^ 
a  perfifting  6igma. 

Fapav£r  ALBUipi,   of  S6MiriPERv%  the^ 


PAPACY.  «.  /  [papatt  patatai,  Fn  ftott 
pt^a^  the  pope.]  Popedom}  office  and  dignity 
of^  tMfliops  of  Rome. — Now  there  is  afcended  to 
the  papai^  a  perfonage,  that  though  he  loves  the 
chair  of  the  papacy  well,  iftt  he  loveth  the  carpet 
above  the  chair,  Ba^on, 

PAPADONISU.    See  Pa^as  AoAS^r. 

PAPiEUS,  a  name  of  Jupiter,  among  the 
Scythiami.  Herahhrn 

PAPAGAYO  Bat^  a  bay  of  the  Pacific  Oceto^ 
on  the  weft  coaft  of  North  America,  and  province 
of  Nicaragua.  Lon.  69.  50.  W.  Ferro.  Lat.  xi. 
10.  N. 

*  PAPAL,  adj.  [papain  French.}  Popifli }  bebng- 
Ing  to  t]^e  pope ;  annexed  to  the  bifhopric  of  Rome; 
•— Thb  pdpal  indulgence  hath  been  the  canfe  of  fo 
many  hundred  thouiands  flain.  Raleigb. 

PAPALOAPAIN,  the  largeft  river  of  Guaxaca, 
in  Mexico.  It  rifes  in  the  Zoncoiucan  Mountains, 
and  (alls  into  the  l^orth  Pacific  Ocean.    « 

(i.-)PAPA8ADASSf,PAPAnoNisiA,  or  Prince's 
Islands,  a  clufter  of  iflands  on  the  N£.  coaft  of 
the  iflands  of  Marmora,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Conftantinople ;  eight  miles  fbuth  of  that 
city. 

(t.)  Papas  Ili,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania ;  3a  miles  N.  of  Adrianople.  • 

PAPAVER,  the  Poppv.  See  Botany,  Imiut. 
A  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  polyandria  clafs  of  plants,  and  in  the  natural 
methpd  ranking  under  the  syth  order,  JuboeaiU. 
The  corolla  is  tetrapetalous;  the  calyx  diphyllout} 
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mfhite^  or  fimwjkroui  garieh  p9ppy$  rifes  with  anr 
upright  fmooth  ftalk,  dividing  or  branching  a  yard 
or  more  high ;  iramiflied  with  large,  d^ly  jagged^ 
amplexicaolt,  fmooth  leaves;  and  terminated  by 
large,  fpreading,  dark  purple,  and  othn*  coloured 
flowers,  in  the  varieties,  having  fmooth  caps  and. 
capfiiles.    There   are  many  yarieties,  fom^  of 
them  extremely  beatktifiri.    The  white  officinal 
poppy  is  one  of  the  varieties  of  this  fort.    It 
grows  .often  to  five  or  fix  feet*  having  lar^e  floWers^ 
both  tingles  and  doubles,  fiiceeeded  by  capfuleaf 
or  beads  as  large  as  oranges,  each  containing  about 
8coo  feeds.    \k  the  province  of  Baihar,  in  the  £aft 
Indies,  the  poppy  feeds  are  fown  in  Odober  and 
November,  at  about  eight  inches  diftance,-  and 
well  watered,  till  the  plants  are  about  half  a  foot 
high,  when  a  compoft  of  dung,  nitroaa  earth,  and 
aflles  is  fpread  over  the  areas;  and  a  little  before 
the  flowers  appear  they  are  again  watered  pro- 
fufely  till  the  capfufes  are  half  grown,  at  which 
time  the  opium  is  coHeded  %  iot  #hen  fully  ripe^ 
they  yield  but  little  juice ;  two  longitudinal  inci» 
fions  from  below  upwards^  without  penetrating 
the  cavity,  are  made  at  funfet  for  3  or  a  fucceliive, 
evenings ;  in  the  morning  the  juice  is  xcraped  off 
with  an  iron  fcoop,  and  worked  in  an  iron  pot 
in  the  ftin's  heat  till  it  is  of  a  confiftence  to  be 
formed  into  thictc  cakes  of  about  4  Ib^  weight  i 
there  are  covered  over  with  the  leaves  of  poppy^ 
tobacco,   or  fome  othef  vegetable,    to  prevent 
their  fticking  together,  and  in  this  (huation  they 
are  dried.    The  fomniferous  quality  of  the  poppy 
refides  in  the  milky  juice  of  the  capfule.    See 
Opium.    It   grows   in  England,   generally   in 
negleded  gardens,  or  uncuUitated  rich  grounds,- 
and  flowers  in  July  and  Auguft.    This  fpecies  is 
iaid  to  have  been  named  <uibiu  p9ppjf  from  the 
whitenefs  of  its  feeds;  a  variety  of  it,  howeyer^ 
is  well  knovm  to  produce  black  feeds ;  the  double 
flowered fiMtepopp:^  is  alfo  another  variety;  but 
for  medicinal  pnrpofes,  any  of  thefe  m^y  be  em* 
ployed  indifcriminately,  as  there  is  no  differenoe 
in  their  fenfible  qnalitietf  or  effeds.    The  feedi^, 
according  to  fome  authors*  poflefs  a  narcotia 
power,  but  there  is  no  foundation  for  this  opiniota  ; 
they  confift  of  a  fimple  farinaceous  matter,  united 
with  a  bland  oil,  aid  in  many  countries  af^  eateo 
as  food.    As  a  medicine^  tjiey  have  beed  ufoally 
given   in   the  form  of  emitlfion,   in  catarrhs^ 
Itrangurles,  &c.    The  heads  or  capfiiles  of  the 
poppy,  which  are  directed  for  ufe  in  the  pharma- 
copoeias, like  the  ftalks  and  leaves,  have  an  un- 
pleafant  fmelV  fomewbat  like  that  of  opium,  and 
an  acrid  bitterifli  tafte.    Both  the  fmell  and  tafte 
refide  in  a  milky  juice,  which  more  efpecially 
abounds  in  the  cortical  part  of  the  capfutes, 
and  in  its  concrete  ftate  conftitates  the  offiernal 
opium.    Thefe  capf^les  are  powerfully  n3|rc;>tic 
or  anodyne ;  boiled  in  water,  they  impart  to  the 
menftruum  their  narcotic  juice,  together  with  the 
other  juices  which  they  have  in  common  with 
vegetable  matters  in  general.  The  liquor,  ftrongly 
prefled  out,  fuffered  to  little,  clarified  with  whites 
of  eggS|  afid  evaporated  to  a  due  confiftence, 
T 1 1  ^  yields 
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yields  an  extras  which  is  about  fth  or  Jth  of  the        (i.)  •  PAPAW;  »./  [^aya^  low  lAUpapc^Sr 
weight  of  the  hekda.    This  pofleflTes  the  virtues  of   papayer^  Fr.]    A  pfant;^- 


op!um,  but  requires  to  be  giren  in  double  its  dofe 
to  anfwer  the  fame  intention/  which  it  is  faid  to 
perfofm  without  occaiioning  a  naufeaand  giddincfs, 
the  ufual  effects  of  opium.  This  extract  was  firft 
recommended  by  Mr  Amot;  and  a  fimilar  one 
is  now  received  in  the  Edinburgh  Pharmacopceia. 
It  is  found  very  convenient  to  prepare  the  fyrup 
from  this  extr»ft,  by  di(n>lving  one  drachm  in 
two  pounds  and  a  half  of  (imple  fyrup.  The 
fyrupus  pQpa*verts  albi,  as  dire(5ted  by  both  colleges, 
is  a  ufefnl -anodyne,  and  often  fucceeds  in  pro- 
curing fleep,  where  opium  fails;  it  is  moreefpecially 
adapted  to  children.  White  poppy  heads  are  alfo 
ufed  externally  in  fomentations,  either  a1one,\  or 
more  frequently  added  to  the  dtco&Xotiprofomento. 
See  PlaU  CCLXVI. . 

a.  Papaver  Cambricum,  the  Welch  poppy^  has 
a  perennial  root,:pinnaled  cut  leaves,  fmooth,  up- 


^he  fair  papavf^ 
Now  but  a.  feed,  preventing  nature's  law. 
In  half  the  circle  of  the  hafty  year. 
Projects  a  fliade,  and  lovely  fniita  does  wear. 

(a.)  Papaw^  in  botany.'  See  Carica* 

(3.}  P4TAW9  ,K.  AnreRiCAM*  Sec  Amhoka, 
N*^  8.        *    '   ••       • 

PAPA'XA.    SeeCARicA,N°i. 

PAPAZLIy  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Romania*  11  oiiles  £&E.  of  Philippopoti. 

PAP-CASTLE,  an  ancient  caftle  of  Eoglasd, 
in  Bridekirk  pari<h»  Cumberland,  which  ftcod 
two  miles  from  Coc^ermouth,  on  the  other  fide 
of  the  Darvrenty  wEofe  Roman  antiquity  is 
proved  by  feveral  monuments  f  and  a  large  green 
ftone  veffei  found  here,  with  little  images  upon  it, 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  formerly  a  Daniib  font 


right,  multiflorous  ftaike,  a  Coot  and  a  half  high ; .  -for  dipping  of  infants;  and  has  been  llnce  ufed  at 
garnifhed  with  fmall  pinnated  leaves,  and  termt-  'Bridekirk  in  the  -nefgfabourhood  for  iprinkling. 
nated  by  many  hrge  yellow  flowers,  fucceeded  The  name  of'  Pap-cafiie  feems  to  be  oontradnl 
by  fmooth  capfules. — It  flowers  in  June.  .  from  Pipard  its. owner;  it  is  faid  to  bave  been 

^.  Papaver  DudiUM.  See  N*^ 5,  and  Botaity,    demqliflied,  and  the  materials  emplqyed  to  l»i2d 

Cockermouth  caftle.  Mr  Routh,  in  a  letter  to 
Mr  Gale,  thus  deferibcs  the  ruins,  diicovered  at 
ii'ap-csftiei  Jan.  16.  I743»  *'  Theclof&tn  which 
they  lay  is  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  fort,  tn  the 
declivity  of  the  hill  to  the  river,  and  bouaded  on 
the  W.  by  a  narrow  lane,  probably  the  naa  mUi- 
taris  coniih}ied  |  and  is  ufoally  fliown  to  ftraDgers 
as  the  moft  remarkable  here  for  finding  Roman 
coins.  They  are  the  largeft  rains  ever  known  10 
be  diicovered  in  thefe  parts ;  for  they  met  with 
three  walls,  befides  the  pavement.'*  Bir  Routh,  in 
another  letter  to  Mr  Gale,  April  15,  1743,  de- 
fcribes  a  fibula,  a  coia  of  Trajan  foood  in  it.  Dr 
Stuk^ly  fays,  the  Roman  caftrem  lies  on  the  top 
of  dw  hill  above  the  viliage^  and  he  traced  its 
whole  circumference^  a  bit  of  the  Roman  wall  by 
the  river  fide  going  to  Wigtoo,  and  there  the 
ditch  is  plainly  vifible,  though  half  filled  up 
with  the  rubbiih  <^the  walk  Coins  of  Claudius, 
Adrian,  and  a  lilver  Geta,  pout*  rrv.  fri^vceps 
tvvENTVTis,  were  alio  found  in  it.  He  fnppoiet 
its  ancient  name  Derventh,   derived  from  the 


Iriiiex, 

4.  Papaver  OrienTalb,  the  oriefitai  poppy, 
hath  a  large,  thick,  perennial  root;  long,  pinnated, 
fawed  leaves;  upright,  rough,  uniflorous  iialks, 
terminated  by  one  deep  red  flower,  fucceeded 
by  oval,  fmooth  capfules.  The  flowers  appear  in 
May. 

5.  Papaver  RhobAs,  the  v/ild  glohtdar^headed 
poppy ^  rifes  with  an  upright,  hairy,  multiflorous 
ilalk,  branching  a  foot  and  an  half  high ;  garnifhed 
with  long,  ptnuatified,  deeply  cut,  hairy  leaves; 
the  ftalk  tcrmihated  by  many  red^  and  other 
coloured  flowers  in  the  varieties,  fucceeded  by 
globular  fniooth  capfules.  See  plate  CCLXVIF. 
This  plant  is  common  in  com  fields,  and  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  It  may  be  diftinguiflied  from 
the  PAPAVER  DUBiUM,  to  which  it  bears  a  general 
refemblance,  by  its  urn-fliaped  capfules,  and  by  the 
hairs  upon  the  peduncles  ftanding  in  a  horizontal 
diredtion.  The  capfules  of  this  fpecies,  like  thofe 
of  the  fonmiferam,  contain  a  milky  juice,  of  a 
narcotic  quality,  but  the  quantity  is  very  incon 


liderable,  and  has  not  been  applied  to  any  medical  .Derwent. 


porpofe ;  but  an  extraA  prepared  from  them  has 
been  filccefsfully  employed  as  a  fedative.  The 
flowers  have  fomewhat  of  the  fmell  of  opium,  and 
a  mucilaginous  tafte,  accompanied  with  a  flight 
degree  of  bittemefs.  A  fyrup  of  thefe  flowers  is 
directed  in  the  London  Phannacopceia,  which 
has  been  thought  ufeful  as  an  anodyne  and  pec- 
toral, and  is  therefore  prefcribed  in  coughs  and 
catarrhal  affedions;  but  it  feeips  vaVied  rather  for 
the  beauty  of  its  colour  than  for  its  virtues  as 
a  roedicme.— All  the  kinds  are  hardy,  and  will 
profper  any  where.  The  firft  and  laft  fpecies 
bcin^'  annual,  are  to  be  propagated  only  by  feeds; ' 
but  the  others  by  parting  the  roots  as  well  as  by 
feeds. 

•    PAPAVEROUS.    adj\  [papawreus;    from 
papo'vcr,  Lat.  a  poppy.]     Refembling  poppies.— 
Mandrakes  afford  a  papai^erous   and  Hmpleafant 
Odour,  whether  in  the  leaf  or  apple.  Browiu 
S 


PAPEMBERG,  an  tfland  of  Japan,  confifiiog 
of  a  mouotaiil  furroundied  by  the  fea.  The  Dutch 
(hips  anchor  on  its  coaftf  and  wait  for  a  fair  wind, 
when  they  wifh  to  return  to  Batavia.  The  Jap3» 
nefe  name  is  Taraboco. 

<r.)  *  PAPER-  «./.  IpGf^er,  French  j.  papyrus. 
X.atin.]  I.  Subftance  on  which  men  write  ar^i 
print ;  made  by  macerating  linen  rag»  in  water^ 
and  then  grinding  them  to  pulp,  and  f^reading 
them  in  thin  ifaeefcs. — 

I  have  feen  her  unlock  her  clofet,  take  forth 
pi^er,  SbAi. 

fl.  Piece  of  paper. — 'Tis  as  impoflible  to  draw 
regular  chara<^ers  on  a  trembling  mind,  as  on  a 
ihaking  ^dfS^r.  Lockfi,  3.  Single  (beet  pnnted,  cr 
written^  it  is  ufed  particularly  of  eflays  or  }our- 
nals,  or  any  thing  printed  on  a  fbeet.  iFenUU 
volanie.] — 

Wlutfee  yoa  mXhok papen^  that  you  iofe 
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So  much  coibplcxion  ? 


look  ye  how  tbey 


PAP 


change  1 

Their  cheeks  dx^  paper.  Shak^ 

|.  It  is  ufed  for  deeds  of  fecurityi  or  bills  of 
TCkoning. — ^He  was  fo  carelefs  after  bjirgainS) 
:hat  he  never  received  fcript  of  papef  of  any  to 
^hom  he  fent,  nor  bond  of  any  tor  performance 
>f  coyenants.  Feil. — ^Nothing  is  of  more  credit  or 
requefty  than  a  petulant  papery  or  fcoffing  verfes. 
Ben  Jonfon^-^ 

They  brought  a  paper  to  me  to  be  Ggn'd. 

Dryden. 

Do  the  prints  and^o^^ri  lie  ?  S^ifu 

(a.)  Paper  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Greek 

loiTv^u  PAPYRUSi  the  name  of  that  celebrated 


j^gyptian  plant  which  was  fo  mnch  ufed  by  the 
ancients  in  all  kinds  of  writing. 

(3.)  *rAPER.tf^*.  Any  thing  flight  or  thin.  There 
is  but  a  thin  paper  wall  between  great  difcoveries 
and  a  perfeA  ignorance  of  them.    Burnet. 

*  To  Paper,  m.ai  [from  the  noun.]  To  re* 
giftcr,— 

He  makes  up  the  Gle 
Of  all  the  gentry ;  and  bis  own  letter 
Muft  fetch  in  him  \}i^ papers,  Shak. 

Paper  Hangings.  See  Paper-mailing.  %ea. 

in. 

Paper  Machie.    See  Paper. 

*  Paper-maker,  n.f,  [paper  and  maker.}  One 
who  makes  paper* 


PAPER. MABLING. 


pAPBR-MAKING,  n.f.  hardly  requires  to  be 
*-  deiinedy  the  art  of  making  paper ;  which  is 
>ne  of  the  moft  ufeful  arts  that  ever  mankind  in- 
rented.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  hillory  of  this 
trt»  it  will  be  proper  to  give  fome  account 

)  I.    Of  the  VARIOUS   MATERIALS  ufedfoT  MAK* 
ING,  or  as  SUBSTITOTES^r  PAPER. 

It  is  unnecefTary  particularly  to  dcfcribe  the 
liifcrent  expedients  which  men  in  every  age  and 
:ountry  have  employed  for  giving  (lability  to  their 
deas,  and  for  handing  them  down  to  their  chil- 
Iren.  When  the  art  of  writing  was  once  difco- 
reredi  ftoneSi  bricks,  leaves  of  trees,  the  exterior 
md  interior  bark,  plates  of  lead,  wood,  wax,  and 
vory,  were  employed.  In  the  progrefs  of  fociety, 
ncn  have  invented  the  Egyptian  papef,  paper  of 
otton,  paper  manufactured  from  the  bark  of 
rec8,  and  in  our  times  from  old  rags. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ceylon,  before  the  Dutch 
nade  thcmfelves  matters  of  the  ifland,  wrote  on 
he  leaves  of  the  talipot.  The  manufcript  of  the 
iramins,  fent  to  Oxford  from  Fort  St  George,  is 
tritten  on  the  leaves  of  a  palm  of  Malabar.  Her- 
nan  fpeaks  of* another  palm  in  the  mountains  of 
hat  country  which  produces  leaves  of  feveral  feet 
1  breadth.  Rav,  in  hM  Hiftory  o/Pla^tSy  V0I..II. 
Jook  xxxii.  mentions  fome  trees  both  in  India 
}^d  America,  the  leaves  of  which  are  proper  for 
mtiog.  From  the  interior  fubilance  of  thcfe  leaves 
hey  draw  a  whitifli  membrane,  large,  and  fomc- 
/hat  like  the  pedicle  of  an  eggj  but  the  paper 
lade  by  art,  even  of  the  coarfeft  materials,  13  much 
lore  convenient  in  ufe  than  any  of  thefe  leaves. 

The  Siamese,  for  example,  make  two  kinds 
f  paper,  the  one  black,  and  the  other  white, 
rom  the  bark  of  a  tree  v^hich  they  call  Pliokklol, 
Thefe  are  fabricated  in  the  coarfeft  manner;  but 
hey  can  be  ufed  on  both  fiJcs  with  a  bodkin  of 
ullers  earth. 

The  nations  beyond  the  Ganges  make  their  pa- 
cr  of  the  bark  of  many  trees.  The  other  Afia- 
ic  nations  within  the  Ganges,  excepting  thofe 
Dward  the  fouth,  make  it  of  old  rags  of  coitoM 
loth ;  but  from  their  ignorance  of  the  proper 
lethod,  and  the  neceflary  machinery,  their  pa- 
^T  is  coarfe.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
3c  cafe  with  that  made  in  China  and  Japan, 


which  deferves  attention,  from  the  beauty,  regu- 
larity, ftrength,  and  finenefs  of  its  texture.  In 
Europe  they  have  carried  to  perfedion  the  inge- 
nious art  of  making  paper  with  old  rags,  origin 
nally  either  from  flax  or  hempi  and  fince  this  • 
difcovery,  the  paper  produced  from  our  manu- 
factures is  fufficient  for  every  purpofe.  But  though 
thefe  materials  have  been  hitherto  abundant,  fe- 
veral philofophers  have  attempted  to  fubftitute 
other  vegetable  fubftances  in  their  place.  In  the  . 
6th  volume  of  the  Tranfadions  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  we  have  an  ac- 
count of  paper  made  by  Mr  Greeves  near  War- 
rington, from  the  bark  of  willow  twigs ;  and  It 
has  been  obferved  by  a  fociety  of  able  critics,  that  ' 
hop-buds  would  probably  anfwer  this  purpofe 
better. 

About  the  year  1799,  a  very  large  mill  was 
creded  in  tlte  neighbourhood  of  London,  for  the 
purpofe  of  manufadturing  paper  from  Straw  ;  an 
idea  which,  it  is  probable,  was  fuggefted  by  the 
then  very  high  price  of  linen  rags :  perhaps  fuffi- 
cient time  has  not  yet  elapfed  to  afcertain  the  uti- 
lity of  this  invention. 

The  rags  in  common  ufe  fbr  paper- making,  arc 
a  texture  of  fupple  and  ftrong  fibres  fcparatcd  by 
a  lee  from  the  bark  of  the  plants.  It  would  be 
in  vain  to  employ  the  whole  body  of  the  plant, 
as  this  fubftance  forms  a  very  improper  ftuff  for 
the  operations  of  the  paper-mill.  From  thefe 
principles  we  are  diredtcd  in  the  choice  of  vege- 
table fubltances  fit  for  the  prefent  purpofe.  The 
greater  or  lefs  degree  of  purity  in  the  materials  is 
not  abfolutely  neceffary ;  for  flax  itfelf,  without 
any  preparation,  could  be  made  into  paper ;  but 
it  would  be  extremely  coarfe,  and  the  bark  of 
nettles  or  malloes  would  not  bear  the  expenfe  of 
labour.  Although  cotton  be  ufed  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  paper  in  the  Levant,  and  perhaps  in  China, 
we  are  not  to  conclude  that  the  down  of  plants 
in  Europe,  without  the  (trength  or  fuppienefs  of 
cotton,  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe. 

The  chief  kinds  of  paper  which  merit  attention 
are,"  i.  The  Egyptian  paper;  a.  The  psper  made 
from  cotton ;  3.  Paper  from  the  interior  barks  of 
trees  or  liber;  4.  Chinefe  paper;  5.  Jipanefe  pa-" 
per;  6.  Paper  made  from  albeft;  and,  ;•  Paper 
made  from  linen  rags.  ^ 

Tt|)|,fl^edby^OOgl^*' 
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§  II.   fliSTOK^r  ^Paper^Making. 

The  Egyptian  paper  U  tl^e  famous  paper 
lifed  by  the  ancientSy  which  was  made  of  a  kind 
pf  reed  called  papjrmt  growing  in  Egypt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  It  is  not  certain  at  what  par- 
ticular period  the  ancients  began  to  make  paper 
pf  papycus;  but  there  are  fejreral  authorities 
«Fhicb  prove  the  ufc  of  jt  in  Egypt  long  before 
^e  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Pi.ui.y»  (lib.xiii.  cap.  ii,  ii.)  cfives  a  defcrip- 
Aion  of  the  fimple  procefs  of  making  this^paper 
}n  Egypt.  They  divide*  fays  he,  with  a  kind  of 
lieedle^  the  ftem  of  the  papyrus  into  thin  plates 
jor  Aenda-  peUiclest  each  of  them  as  large  as  the 
plant  will  admit*  As  they  were  feparated  from 
|he  reed,  they  were  extended  on  4  table,  and  laid 
^crofs  each  other  at  right  angles.  In  this  ftate 
^hey  were  moiftened  by  the  ^ater  of  the  Nile, 
^nd  while  wet,  were  put  under  a  pcefst  and  after* 
firards  expofed  to  the  rays  of  rbe  fun. 

Thi$  paper  was  an  important  branch  of  com- 
inerce  to  the  Egyptians,  which  continued  to  in- 
preafe  towards  the  end  of  the  Roman  republic,  and 
))ecaiiie  ftiU  more  extenftye  in  the  reign  of  Auguf- 
^us,  According  io  Mabillon,  the  paper  of  Egypt 
was  ufed  in  prance  and  Italy^  and  other  Europe- 

;in  countries.  It  is  (till  a  queftion  at  what  particu- 
ar  period  the  fabrication^of  *it  totally  ceafed. 
Whoever  wiibes  for  a  fuller  account  of  the  paper 
pf  Egypt  may  confult  Pliny,  lib.  xiii.  Theophraf- 
|ut,  lib.  vi,  chap.  ix.  Guillandinus,  Scaligcr,  Sau- 
inaife,  kerchmayer,  Nigrifoli,  Hardouin's  Finy ; 
^abillon^s  De  re  Diplomat. ;  Montfaucon's  PaleO' 
graph^y  and  ColkSions  ;  M.affei's  IJlor.  Diplomat. ; 
?^ount  Caylus,  in  the  Mem^  of  the  Acad*  of  Jnfcrip. 
and  Mr  Bruce**  Travel*  in  AbylTmia. 

It  is  generally  fuppofed  that  the  invention  of  the 
paper  called  cbarta  bombyeina ,  fupplant  cd  the  Eg  yp- 
|ian  paper  in  Greece.  This  paper  is  incompara- 
bly more  lading,  and  better  calculated  for  all  the 
gurpofes  of  writing.  It  is  not  precifely  known  at^ 
rhat  period  this  art>  which  fuppofes  a  great  va- 
fiety  of  previous  experiments,  was  firft  reduced  to 
prance,  but  Montfaucon  proves,  by  inconteftable 
authorities,  that  paper  from  cotton  was  in  ufe  in 

1 100.^  The  paper  ^produced  from  cotton  is  ex- 
tremely white,  very  ftrong,  and  of  a  fine  grain, 
^rom  the  pellicle,  or  inner  coat,  found  m  many 
^rees  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  the  ancients 

inade  a  paper.    The  trees  commonly  in  ufe  were 

^he  maple;  the  plane-tree,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the 
•  inulberry,   and  mod  frejquently  the  lindin-tree. 

The  ^ncients  wrote  on  this  inner  coat  after  they 

)iad  feparated  it  from  the  bark,  beat,  and  dried  it. 

There  are  many  palm  trees  in  India  and  America 
'fo  which  botanifts  havjC  given  the  i\^me  papyrace- 

pufy  becaufe  the  natives  have  written  w|th  bodkins 

pither  on  the  leaves  or  the  bark.  Such  is  the  Ame- 

fican  palm,  called  tal  by  the  Indians;  and  of  the 

fame  kind  is  the  puaiaraba  of  New  Spain.    Every 

paim^  the  bark  of  which  is  fmooth,  and  the  leaves 

fam  aod  thick;  may  be  tifed  for  this  purpofe. 
The  art  of  making  paper  from  vegetables  redu- 

fced  to  ftuflf  was  known  in  China  long  before  it  was 

pradifed  in  Eurrpe ;  and  the  Chinefe  have  carried 

4  tp  a  de^r^e  of  perfedtion  l)ithe^to  unknowq  (o 
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the  European  artifts.  The  fine  paper  In  China  is 
fofter  And  fmoother  than  that  of  Europe;  and 
thefe  Qualities  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  pen- 
cil which  the  Ctunefe  ufe  in  writing. 

Every  province  has  its  peculiar  paper.  That  of 
8e>tcbuen  is  made  of  linen  rags  as  in  Europe;  that 
of  ^o-kien,  of  yoifbg  bamboo ;  that  of  the  north- 
ern proyinceSf  of  the  interior  bark  of  the  mulber- 
ry ;  that  of  the  province  of  Kiang-uan,  of  the  fltin 
which  is  found  in  the  webs  of  the  filk-worm ;  fi- 
nally^  in  the  province  of  Hu*quangy  the  tree  cbu 
or  ko  chu,  fiirnilbes  the  materials  with  which  they 
make  paper. 

The  method  of  fabricating  paper  with'  the  bark 
of  different  trees,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  which 
is  followed  in  the  bamboo,  of  which  alone  we 
(hall  fpeak.  The  whole  fubft^nce  of  the  bamboo 
is  reduced  to  pulp  by  fteeping,  boiling,  and  the 
mortar,  and  then  beat  together  with  the  glutinous 
Juideof  a  plant  named  Koteng  till  it  becomes  a  thick 
and  vifcous.  liquor.  .  The  workmen  pluoge  their 
forms  into  this  liquor ;  take  out  what  is  fufficier^t 
for  a  iheet  of  paper  j  which  immediately  l>ecomes 
firm  and  (hining,  and  is  detached  from  the  form 
by  turning  down  the  (heet  on  the  heap  of  paper 
already  made,  without  the  interpofitiou  of  pieces 
of  woollen  cloth,  as  in  Europe. 

The  Chinefe  paper  muft  be  dipped  in  a  folutioo 
of  alum  before  it  can  take  either  ink  or  colour. 

In  Japan  they  manufactured  paper  from  the 
bark  of  trees  of  a  prodigious  ftrength.  There  is 
fold  at  Serige,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Seiige, 
a  kind  of  it  fit  for  bed-haogings  and  wearing-  ip- 
parel ;  refembling  fo  much  ftuffs  of  woot  and  (ilk, 
that  it  is  often  taken  for  them.  The  following  is 
Kempfer's  catalogue  of  trees  ufed  in  Japan  tor 
the  manufa^ory  of  paper.  1.  The  true  paper- 
tree,  call^  in  the  Japaneile  language,  kaa\/i^ 
Kempfer  charaderizes  them  thus »  Papyrus fruB^ 
mori  cel/kfjhfe  morujfativafollij  urtiae  mortu^  cot- 
tica  papifera.  a.  The  falfc  paper  tree,  called  by  the 
Japancfe  ka^fi  kadjire  ;  by  Kempfer,  papyrus  prth 
fumbens  JaSefcens^f^lio  lon^o,  laneeata  mortice eharta- 
ceo.  3.  Tne  plant  which  the  Japanefe  call  orem  ii 
named  by  Kempfer  alv^  raJice  Ti/cqfatjl»reepbeme' 
ro  magno  punico,  4-  't'he  fourth  tree  ufed  for  pa- 
per is  the  JutqAaif/urat  named  by  Kempfer /m/ce 
vifcofttj  proeumbens folio  telphu  vulgaris  ^mulofhu-' 
tu  racem^fo*  The  description  of  Ihefe  trees  Kiveo 
by  Kempfer,  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  lead  bota- 
aids  to  difcover  the  European  plants  and  fhrultf 
adapted,  like  the  Japanefe,  for  the  fabrication  cf 
paper. 

The  ASBESTOS  is  a  fibrous  fubftance  of  little 
ftrength,  the  threads  of  which  are  eafily  bro- 
ken. This  fubftance  has  the  peculiar  quality  of 
fupporting  the  adipn  of  fire  without  receiving  icv 
damage.  A  certain  quantity  of  the  aibcltos  is 
pounded  in  a  mortar  of  ftone  till  it  be  reduced  to 
a  fubftance  like  cotton.  AH  the  parts  of  eaith  or 
ftone  remaining  in  the  albeflos  are  then  taken  0? 
by  means  of  a  fine  (ieve,  and  it  is  formed  into  fhcets 
of  paper  by  an  ordinary  paper-mill.  Mixing  it 
with  water  reduces  it  to  ftuflf;  only,  as  it  !s  Ua- 
vier  than  that  from  linen  rags,  it  requires  to  \f. 
continually  ftirred  when  they  are  taking  it  upwit:. 
the  frames,  Tbc  only  excellence  of  this  paper  ;<, 
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that  the  writiog  dilappearswhen  it  iaca^  into  the 
fire,  it  muft  be  oblerved,  at  the  fame  ti(ne»  tliat 
as  it  18  of  a  flender  confift^jicy,  and  ealily  torn,  it 
is  more  a»  objed  of  curiofity  than  ufe. 

Paper  made  from  llnen  raqs  is  oianufadu 
red  through  aU  Europe.  This  kind  of  paper  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients.  By  what  nation 
and  at  what  period  the  art  of  nnaking  our  modem 
paper  was  difcovered,  we  are  ignorant.  The  me- 
rit has  bten  afcribtnl  to  different  nations  without 
any  authority.  Ail  we  know  is  that  no  book  has 
been  found  written  on  this  paper  antecedent  to 
A.  D.  x^»7o.  It  is  difcovered  to  have  been  in  Ger- 
many m  fv3ia,  and  in  England  in  1320  and  134a. 

Sect.  I.  Oftht  Art  o/Pi^PER-MAKiNG  in  Eu- 
rope. 

To  give  a  concife  view  of  this  fubjed,  it  is  ne- 
cefiary  to  proceed  with  ail  the  important  parts  of 
the  operation  in  their  order. 

The  feledlion  of  the  rags  and  arranjrfng  them 
into  different  lots,  according  to  their  quality, and 
to  the  demand  of  the  paper.milU  is  the  firft  buG- 
nefs.  They  are  then  placed  on  an  iron  grate, 
which  covers  a  large  cheft,  where  they  are  beat, 
and  othenvife  turned^  till  the  filth  and  duft  i>afs 
through  the  bars  of  the  grate  and  fail  into  the 
chelt. 

The  number  of  lots  in  the  feledlion  of  rags  mufi 
be  proportioned  to  the  mafs  from  whi(ih  the  felec- 
tion  is  made,  and  to  the  kinds  of  paper  produced 
by  the  mill.  Some  mills,  the  work  of  which  is 
confiderable,  mafke  9  lots  of  their  rags^  five  of 
'Which  refped  the  finenefs,  and  the  reft  of  the  clean* 
xiefs  and  the  colour.  In  ordinary  mills  there  are 
4  lots,  and  in  fome  only  two* 

It  was  formerly  thought  neceffary  to  bring  the 
rags  to  a  ftate  of  ptUrefaSion  ;  and  this  method 
univerfally  prevailed  till  within  thefe  few  years  ^ 
but  it  is  now  entirely  given  up.  That  it  was  in- 
ferior to  the  method  now  in  practice,  is  very  evi- 
dent ;  the  rotting  of  the  rags  was  peculiarly  ab- 
furd,  as  the  paper  made  of  fermented  fluff  could 
neither  be  fo  ftrong  nor  fo  durable,  as  that  which  is 
made  in  the  common  way  without  putrcfiidion. 

The  dufter  is  made  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder, 
4I  feet  in  diameter,  and  5  feet  in  length.  It  is  al- 
together covered  with  a  wire  net,  and  put  in  mo- 
tion by  its  connexion  with  ibme  part  of  the  ma- 
chinery. A  convenient  quantity  ot  rags  before  the 
feledtion  is  inclofed  in  the  dufter,  and  the  rapidi- 
ty of  its  motion  feparates  theduft  from  them,  and 
forces  it  through  the  wire.  It  is  .of  confidcrable 
advantage  to  ufe  the  dufler  before  feledtion,  as  it 
makes  tliat  operation  lefs  pernicious  to  the  feledtors. 

The  tables  for  cutting  off  the  knots  and  ftitch- 
ing,  and  for  forming  them  into  a  proper  ihape,  are 
ereded  in  the  fame  place  with  the  cutting  table. 
The  furface  both  of  thefe  and  of  the  cutting  table 
is  compofed  of  a  wire  net,  which  in  every  part  of 
the  operation  allows  the  remaining  duft  and  refuie 
of  every  kind  to  efcape. 

The  rags  aire  again  carried  from  the  cutting  table 

back  to  the  duller,  and  thence  to  the  engine, 

^  where,  in  general,  they  are  in  the  ipace  of  fix  houVs 

reduced  to  the  ftuff^proper  for  making  paper. 

.  The  hard  and  fofl  of  the  fame  quality  are  phced 

fa  diSercQt  lots ;  but  they  caa  be  reduced  )o  ftoff 
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at  the  fame  tiqoc,  provided  the  foft  l^ff^  forae- 
what  later  into  the  engine.  ^^^ 


f  en^ne 

The  ENGINE  isithatpart  of  the  mill  which  per- 
forms  the  whole  adtion  of  reducing  the  rags  to 
pafte,  or,  as  it  maybe  .termed,  of  trituration.  The 
number  of  the  engines  depend  on  the  extent  of 
the  paper- work,  on  the  force  of  water,  or  on  the 
conftrudtion  of  the  machinery. 

It  will  afford  a  fuffitien:  idea  of  the  work,  to 
give  in  detayil  adefcription  of  th^  dtfFerent  parts  of 
the  engine.  See  Plate  CCLXVII.  Fig,  1.  r^  pre- 
fents  the  chapiter  wh»ch  cov-  rs  the-  roller.  It  is  4 
feet  3  inches  in  length,  and  %  feet  8  inches  In 
breadth.  The  fuperior  part  is  pierced  with  two 
openings  runTiingcrofs-wife,  i,a,  3,  4,  into  which 
enler  the  chaffes  or  wicker  framesj^jj  6.  and  7  ;  the 
firft,madeof  wire-cloth,  ei.tere  into  theopepi»  g  3 
and  4  ;  the  ad,  made  of  hair -cloth,  and  ftrtr.^tb- 
ened  with  feveral  crofs-bars  of  wood,  enters  into 
the  opening  z,  4,  ferves  to  retain  the  fmalV  pieces 
of  rags  which  efcape  through  the  firft,  and  pre- 
vents them  from  falling  into  the  dalct  or  hole- 
fcupper,/^.  ft.  This  hole-icupper  is  placed  acrofs 
the  vat  of  the  engine,  parallel  to  the  axle  ot.  the 
roller ;  the  part  9  enters  into  the  notch  f  of  the 
chapiter ;  and  the  extremity  h  enters  into  the  open  • 
ing  k  of  the  tunnel  kl  {fig,  3.)*  by  which  means 
the  water  dafhed  through  the  wicker-frames  by 
every  revolution  of  the  roller,  is  precipitated  into 
the  canal  /&,  and  lofes  itfelf  below  the  engine. 
The  Jigwres  4t  9»  ^d  10.  reprefent  the  roller  in 
perfpe^ive,  in  plane,  and  in  profile.  It  is  two 
feet  in  diameter,  and  %  feet  3  inches  in  length* 
The  trundle  head  A  is  j6  inches  in  diameter,  about 
half  as  much  in  length,  and  furnifhed  with 
fpindles  of  iron,  which  are  fcrewed  to  the  end  of 
the  trundle  head,  made  alfo  of  iron.  The  teeth 
or  blades  of  the  roller  are  27  in  number,  and  fit- 
ted flrongly  into  the  wood  which  compofes  its 
body,  parallel  to  its  axis.  They  are  of  that  thick- 
nefs  as  to  leave  as  much  empty  fpace  as  they  oc- 
cupy. The  exterior  face  of  each  of  the  blades 
(hould  be  made  round,  and  divided  into  two 
parts,  with  a  longitudinal  motion^  as  in  the  pro- 
file a  a  a^Jig  10. 

The  axis  AB  of  the  roller  {fig.  4.  and  9.)  has  two 
parts  perfedly  rounded  in  A  and  in  B,  which  per- 
form the  office  of  pivots.  Thefe  pivots  reft  in  the 
fockets  A  and  B  Cfig*  S.)  in  the  middle  of  the  le- 
vers OAH  and  OBH.  Fy  means  of  thefe  levers 
they  raife  at  pleafure,  or  lower  the  axis  of  the  rol- 
ler, and  fit  it  exadtly,  and  in  a  parallel  manner  to 
the  plate.  The  plates  (fee  j^*.  5.) are  made  of  fteel 
cut  into  channels,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  corref^* 
pond  with  the  blades  of  the  roller.  Their  chan- 
nels are  not  perpendicular,  but  oblique;  and  their 
are  two  rows  of  them,  bxi  jrJ,  confiding  of  feven 
or  eight  blades  each  on  one  plate. — Thofe  in  b»f 
for  the  purpoie  of  changing  the  plate,  lie  in  an 
oppofite  diredioQ  to  thofe  in  xd.  The  levers  are 
kept  in  their  po  fit  ion  near  the  vat  by  bands  of 
iron,  MN  and.  t^n;  between  which  they  are  made 
higher  or  lower  by  the  cogged  wheel  H,  which 
fupports  one  of  the  extremities.  Wedges  N  »  are 
like  wife  employed  to  fix  the  levers  at  a  conveni- 
ent height  above,  the  plates.  Finally,  every  engine 
is  fupplied  with  a  fmall  Aide  door,  which  ifl^occa- 
fionally  raifed  to  carry  the  prepared  (tuff  by  means 
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of  the  fcup^^of  wo6d  to  the  general  repofito-    oeceflary  to  retain  the  (tuff  of  which  the  paper  is 
ries.  ^  made  on  the  cloth :  and  it  muft  be  exadly  adapt- 


Ftg.  5- «  placed  in  the  vat^.  8.;  the  roller  (/%•. 
4.)  is  placed  above  it  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  pi- 
vots reft  in  the  fockets  of  the  levers  $  the  fcupper 
{fig,  %,)  and  the  chapiter  are  difpoied  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned.  The  engine  is  charged  with 


ed  to  the  form,  otherwife  the  edges  of  the  paper 
will  be  ragged  and  badly  finiflied.     The  wire- 
cloth  of  the  form  is  varied  in  proportion  to  the 
finenefs  of  the  paper  and  the  nature  of  the  fiaff. 
The  felts  are  pieces  of  woollen  cloth  fpread 


a  proper  quantity  of  rags,  and  frefh  water  is  ad-  over  every  fheet  of  paper,  and  upon  which  the 

mitted  by  a  fpigot  placed  at  one  of  the  corners,  fheets  are  laid  to  detach  them  from  the  form,  to 

In  this  fituation,  when  the  engine  is  put  in  inotion,  prevent  them  from  adhering  together,  to  imbibe 

the  roller  tarning  upori  its  axis  draws  the  water  part  of  the  water  with  which  the  ftuff  is  charged, 

and  the  rags  by  the  leaft  inclined  plane,  and  ma-  aod  to  tranfmit  the  whole  of  it  when  placed  un. 

king  them  paTs  between  its  blades  and  the  channels  der  the  adtion  of  the  preis.    The  t%vo  fides  of  the 


of  the  plate,  daflies  thena  againft  the  chapiter  and 
the  wicker  frames ;  and,  in  (hort,  part  of  them 
falls  back  into  the  engine,  j^nd  returns  into  the 
circulation.  The  cauie  of  this  circulation  is  evi- 
dently the  continual  void  occafioned  by  the  move- 
ment of  the  roller  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  return 
of  the  water  and  the  ftuff  on  the  other. 

As  all  the  rags  are  not  thrown  towards  the  part 
B^  of  the  chapiter,  horn  whence  they  might  fall 
back  into  the  engine,  but  a  part  of  them  to  a 
greater  diftance;  it  is  neceflkry  to  have  the  wick- 
er frames  formerly  defcribed,  not  only  to  prevent 
their  lofs,  but  to  allow  the  dirty  water  to  efcape. 
The  fpigot  at  the  corner  of  the  engine  continual- 
ly fupplies  this  wade  of  water.  This  operation 
would  be  fufficient  to  whiten  the  rags,  although 
th^  rollers  were  raifed  confiderably  from  the  plate ; 


felt  are  difierently  raifed :  that  of  which  the  hair 
is  longeft  is  applied  to  the  iheets  which  are  laid 
down;  and  any  alteration  of  this  difpofitioo 
would  produce  a  change  in  the  texture  of  the  pa- 
per. The  ftuff  of  which  the  felts  are  made  (hould 
be  fuffidently  ftrong,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
ftretched  exactly  on  the  flieets  without  forming 
into  folds ;  and,  at  the  (ame  time,  fufiiciently 
pliant  to  yield  in  every  direction,  without  injurf, 

,  to  the  wet  paper.  As  the  felts  have  to  refiit  the 
reiterated  efforts  of  the  prels,  it  appears  DecefTary 
that  the  w^  be  very  ftrong,  of  combed  wool, 
and  well  twifted.     On  the  other  hand,  as  they 

.  have  to  imbibe  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  and 
is  neceflary  that  the  woof  be  of 


to  return  it,  it 

carded  wool,  and  drawn  out  into  a  flack  thread. 

— Thefe  are  the  utenfils,  together  with  the  prefs, 
and  therefore  the  force  and  action  of  the  rollers  ,  which  are  ufed  in  the  apartment  where  the  iheets 
reducing  them  to  ftuffmuft  be  much  more  effec-  '  of  paper  are  formed. 


tual.  It  reouires  great  ikill  to  condudt  the  engine, 
whether  it  be  with  regard  to  the  firft  quantity,  to 
the  proper  time  for  adding  the  fofter  rags,  to  the 
augmenting  or  diminifhing  the  water  in  propor- 
tion to  the  trituration ;  or,  finally,  to  knowing 
exadly  when  the  ftufT  is  reduced  to  a  proper 
confifteney. 
When  the  ftuff  is  brought  to  perfedtion,  it  is 


The  vat  being  furnilhed  with  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  ftuff  and  of  water,  two  inftruments  are  em- 
ployed to  mix  them;  the  one  of  which  is  a  fimple 
pole,  and  the  other  a  pole  armed  with  a  piece  of 
board,  rounded  and  full  of  holes.  This  operation 
is  repeated  as  often  as  the  ftuff  Bills  to  the  bot- 
tom. In  the  principal  writing  mills  in  England, 
they  ufe  for  this  purpofe  what  is  called  a  Aiy, 


conveyed  into  a  general  repofitory,  which  fupplies  which  is  a  machine  within  the  vat,  that  by  means 

the  vat  from  which  the  iheets  of  paper  are  form-  of  a  fmall  wheel  on  the  ontfidc,  is  made  to  turn 

cd.     This  vat  is  made  of  wood,  and  generally  conftantly  round,  and  keep  the  ftuff  in  perpetual 

about  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  ^i  in  depth.  .  It  is  motion.    When  the  ftuff  and  water  are  properly 

kept  in  temperature  by  means  of  a  grate  introdu-  mixed,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive  whether  the  previ- 

ced  by  a  hole,  and  fqrrounded  on  the  infide  of  the  ous  operations  have  been  complete.     When  the 

vat  with  a  cafe  of  copper.    For  fuel  to  this  grate,  ftuff  floats  clofe,  and  ip Tegular  flakes,  it  is  a  proof 


they  ufe  charcoal  or  wood ;  and,  frequently  to 
prevent  fmoke,  the  wall  of  the  buihling  comes  in 
conta^  with  one  part  of  the  vat,  and  the  fire  has 
no  communication  with  the  place  where  they 
make  the  paper. 

Every  vat  is  furnifhed  on  the  upper  part  with 
planks,  inclofed  inwards,  and  even  railed  in  with 
wood,  to  prevent  any  of  the  ftuff  from  running 
over  in  the  operation.  Acrofs  the  vat  is  a  plank 
which  they  call  the  trapan^  pierced  with  holes  at 
one  of  the  extremities,  and  refting  on  the  planks 
which  furround  the  vat 

The  forms  or  moulds  are  compofed  of  wire- 
cloth,  and  a  moveable  frame.  It  is  with  thefe 
that  they  fetch  up  the  ftuff  from  the  vat,  in  otder 
to  form  the  iheets  of  paper.  ■  Tiie  fides  of  the 
form  are  made  of  oak,  which  is  previoufly  ft^ep- 
ed  in  water,  and  otherwife  prepared,  to  prevent 
warping.  The  wire-cloth  is  made  larger  than  the 
iheet  of  paper,  and  the  excefs  of  it  on  all  fides  is 
covered  with  a  movea'ble  frame.     This  frame  is 


that  it  has  been  well  triturated ;  and  the  parts  of 
the  rags  which  have  efcaped  the  rollers  alfo  ap- 
pear. 

After  this  operation  the  workman  takes  one  of 
the  forms,  furniflied  with  its  frame,  by  the  middle 
of  the  fhort  fides,  and  fixing  the  frame  round  the 
wire-cloth  with  his  thumbs,  he  plunges  it  oblique- 
ly 4  or  5  inches  into  the  vat,  beginning  by  the 
long  fide,  which  is  neareft  to  him.  After  the  im- 
merfion  he  raifes  it  to  a  level:  by  thefe  movements 
he  fetches  up  on  the  form  a  fumcient  quantity  of 
ftuff;  and  as  foon  as  the  form  is  raifed  the  water 
efcapes  through  the  wire-cloth,  and  the  fuperflu- 
ity  of  the  ftuff  over  the  fides  of  the  frame.  The 
fibrous  parts  of  the  ftuff  arrange  themfelves  regu- 
larly on  the  wire-cloth  of  the  form,  not  only  in 
proportion  as  the  water  efcapes,  but  aHb  as  the 
workman  favours  this  effied  by  gently  Ihaking  the 
form.  Afterwards,  having  placed  the  form  on  a 
piece  of  board,  the  workman  takes  off  the  frame 
or  decklei  and  glides  this  form  towards  the  conch- 

er; 

Digitized  by  ''^jyjKJW  l^     ' 


er ;  who,  having  previoufly  laid  bis  felt>  places  it 
with  his  left  hand  in  anl  inclined  fituation>  on  a 
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and  conftruA  their  lattices  with  gi|eat  exaAnefs* 
By  thefe  means  the  Dutch  paper  is'dried^equaUyr 
plank  fixed  on  the  edge  of  the  vat,  and  full  of  and  is  eztrennely  fupple  for  the  fixing*  They 
holes.  During  this  operation,  the  workman  ap-  prevent  the  cords  from  imbibing  the  water  by  co- 
plies  his  frame,  and  begins  a  fecond  Oieet.  The  vering  them  with  wax.  In  ufing  fuch  cords,  the 
coucher  feizes  this  inftant,  takes  with  his  left  hand  raoifture  does  not  continue  in  the  line  of  contaA 
the  form,  now  fufficiently  dry>  and  laying  the  between  the  paper  and  the  cord»  which  prevents 
(heet  of  paper  upon  the  felt,  retui^s  the  form  by    the  Iheets  from  ftretching  in  that  particular  place 


gliding  it  along  the  trapan  of  the  vat. 

They  proceed  in  this  manner,  laying  alternate- 
ly a  (beet  and  a  felt,  till  they  have  made  fix  quires 
of  paper,  which  is  called  Sipojl;  and  this  they  do 
with  fuch  fwiftnefs,  that,  in  many  forts  of  paper, 
two  men  make  upwards  of  20  pofts  in  a  day. 
When  the  laft  (heet  of  the  poft  is  covered  with 
the  laft  felt,  the  workmen  about  the  vat  unite  to- 


by its  weight,  and  from  the  folds  which  the  moil^ 
ture  in  the  fubfequent  operations  might  occafion* 
The  Dutch  alfo  employ  cords  of  cohfiderable 
thicknefs,  and  place  fewer,  of  them  under  the 
iheets ;  by  which  means  they  dimini£b  the  ,poiDt» 
of  conta(5t,  and  give  a  freer  and  more  equal  circu- 
lation to  the  air. 
The  fixe  for  paper  is  made  of  the  ifareds  and 


gether,  and  fubmit  the  whole  heap  to  the  a^ion  of  pairings  got  from  the  tanners,  curriers,'  and  parch 

the  prefs.  '  They  began  at  (irft  to  prefs  it  with  a  ment-makers.,    All  the  putrefied  partSy  and  the 

middling  lever,  and  afterwards  with  a  lever  about  lime,  are  carefully  feparate^  from  theory  and  the5^ 

15  feet  in  length.    After  this  operation,  another  areinclofedintp,akindofbalket,andletdowxb]ra 

perfcTf)  feparates  the  iheets  of  paper  from  the  rope  and  pully  into  the  cauldron^  ,T}iis|s  a  late  m* 


fcJts,  laying  them  in  a  heap ;  and  feverat  of  tl^efe 
heaps  colleded' together  are  again  put  under  the 
prefs. 

The  exchange  i^  the  next  operation.    It  is  con- 
ducted in  a  hall  contiguous  to  the  engine,  fupplied 


vention,and  ferves  two  v^oablepurpoies.  Jt  makes 
it  eafy  to  ^raw  out  the  pieces^^oir  J^iihet  when  the 
fize  is  extra^ed  from  them  by  boiliiig,  or  eafy  to 
return  them  into  the  boiler  if  the  operation  be 
not  complete.    When  the  fubft^nce  is  AiScienUy 


with  feverat  prefies,  and  with  a  long  table.'  The  'extraded,  it  is  /allowed  t6  fettle  for  Come  time; 
workman  arranges'  on  this  table,  the  paper  newly  and  it  is.  twiqe  filtered  before  it  is  put  into  the 
fabricated,  into  heaps;  each  heap  containing  8  or    veifel  into  which  they  dip  the  paper. 


10  of  thofe  laft  under  the  prefs,  kept  feparate  by 
a  woollen  felt.  The  prefs  is  large  enough  to  re- 
ceive two  of  them  at  once,  placed  the  one  at  the 
other's  fide.  When  the  coroprefiion  is  judged 
Aifficient,  the  heaps  of  paper  are  carried  back  to 
the  table,  and  the  whole  turned  iheet  by  iheet, 
-ia  fuch  a  manner  that  the  furface  of  every  iheet 
is  expofed  to  a  new  one ;  and  in  this  fitUation 
they  are  again  brought  under  the  prefs.  It  is  in 
conducing  thefe  two  operations  fometimes  to  4 


Immediately  before  the  operation«  a  certain 
quantity  of  alum  is  added  to  the  fi^e.  The  work- 
man takes  a  handfyl  of  the  iheets,  fiiKKitbed  and 
rendered  as  fupple  as  poflible,  in  his  left  hand» 
dips  them  intq  the  veflel,  and  holds  them  feparate 
with  his  right,  that  they  may  equally  imbibe  the 
fize.  After  holding  them  above  the, vefiTel  for  a 
ihort  fpace  of  time,  he  feizes  on  the  other  fide 
with  his  right  hand,  and  again  dips  them  into  the 
veifel.    When  he  has  finilhed  zo  or  ia  of  theie 


or  5  times,  or  as  often  as  the  nature  of  the  paper  '  handfuls,  thej  are  fubmitted  to  the  adion  of  the 
required,  that  the  perfe^ion  of  the  Dutch  plan  pipefs,.  The  fuperfluous  fize  is  carried  back  to 
confiits.  If  the  iluff  be  fine,  or  the  paper  flender,  the  veflel  by  a  fmall  pipe.  The  veilel  in  whicb 
the  exchange  |s  iefs  frequently  repeated.  In  this  '  the  paper  is  fized  is  made  of  copper,  and  fumiih>- 
operation,  it  is  neceifary  to  alter  the  fituation  of   ed  with  a  grate,  to  give  the  fize,  when  neceirary,a  - 


the  heaps,  with  regard  to  one  another,  every  time 
they  are  put  under  the  prefs ;  and  alfo,  as  the 
heaps  are  bigheft  toward  the  middle,  to  place 
fmall  pieces  of  felt  at  the  extremities,  to  bring  eve- 
ry part  of  them  under  an  equal  preflure.  A  fingle 
man,  with  4  or5  prefles,  may  exchange  all  the  pa- 


dUe  temperature;  and  a  piece  of  thin  board  or  felt 
is  placed  between  every  handful  as  they  are  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  prefs. 

As  foon  as  the  paper  is  fized,  it  is  the  pradice 
of  fome  paper-makers  to  carry  it  immediately  to 
the  drying  houfe,  and  hang  it,  before  it  cools,  meet 


per  produced  by  two  vats,  provided  the  previous    by  iheet,  on  the  cords.    The  paper,  unlefs  parti 


preffing  at  the  vats  be  well  performed.  The  work 
of  the  exchange  generally  lafts  about  two  days  on 
a  given  quantity  of  paper. 

The  iheds  for  drying  the  paper  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  paper-mill ;  and  are  furnifhed 
with  a  vaft  number  of  cords,  on  which  they  hang 
th**  iheets  both  before  and  after  the  fixing.    The 


cular  attention  be  paid  to  the  lattices  of  the  dry- 
ing houfe,  is  apt  to  dry  too  fail ;  whereby  a  great 
part  of  the  fize  goes  off*  in  evaporation ;  or  if  too 
flow  it  falls  to  the  ground.  The  Dutch  drying 
houfes  are  the  beft  to  prevent  thefe  inconveniences. 
But  the  exchange  after  the  fixing,  which  is  general- 
ly pradifed  in  Holland,  is  the  beit  remedy.  They 


fheds  are  furrounded  with  moveable  lattices,  to*  begin  this  operation  on  the  handfuls  of  paper,  ei- 


admit  a  quantity  of  air  fufficient  for  drying  the 
paper.  The  cords  of  the  ihed  are  ilretched  as 
much  as  poilible ;  and  the  paper,  4  or  5  iheets 
of  it  together,  is  placed  on  them  by  a  wooden  in- 
ilrument.  refembljng  a  pick-ax.  The  principal 
diiiiculty  in  drying  the  paper,  confifts  in  gradual- 
ly admitting  the  external  air,  and  in  preventing 
the  cords  from  imbibing  moifture.  With  regard 
to  the  firft  of  theie,  the  Dutch  ufe  very  low  ihcds, 


ther  while  they  are  ftill  hot,  or  otherwife,  as  they 
find  it  convenient.  But  after  the  exchange, 
they  arc  careful  to  allow  the  heaps  to  be  alto- 
gether cold  before  they  are  fubmitted  to  the 
prefs.  Without  this  precaution,  the  fize  would 
either  be  wholly  fqueezed  out  by  the  prefs  of  the 
exchange,  or  the  furface  of  the  paper  become  ve- 
ry irregular.  It  is  of  confequence  that  the  paper, 
ftill  warm  fronx  the  fizing,  grow  gradually  firm, 
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under  the  operation  of  the  exchange,  in  propor- 
tfon  as  it  coo1«.  By  this  method  it  receives  that 
varniih  trhich  is  afterwards  brought  to  perft;dtion 
under  the  prefsy  arid  in  which  the  excellency  of 
the  paper,  either  for  writing  or  drawing*  chiefly 
ronfifts.  It  is  in  confequence  of  the  exchanging 
and  preffing  that  the  Dutch  paper  in  foft  and 
eqnal,  and  that  the  (ize  penetrates  into  the  body 
•  or  it,  and  is  extended  (equally  over  its  furface. ' 
The  exchange  after  the  fixing  ought  to  be  con- 
duced with  the  greateft  ikill  and  attention,  be- 
caufe  the  grain  of  the  paper  th^n  receives  impref- 
fionS  which  can  never  be  eradicated.  When  the 
fixed  paper  is  alfo  exchanged,  it  is  poffible  to 
hang  more  (beets  together  on  the  cords  of  the  dry- 
/  ing  houfe.  The  p^per  dries  better  in  this  condi- 
tion, and  the  fixe  is  preferved  without  any  fenfi- 
ble  waftey  becaufe  the  iheets  of  paper  mutually 
prevent  the  rapid  operation  of  the  external  air. 
And  as  the  fize  has  already  penetrated  into  the 
paper^  and  is  fixed  on  the  furface,  the  infenfible 
progrefs  of  a  well  cooduded  drying  houfe  renders 
ail  the  good  effeds  more  perfect^  in  proportion  at. 
it  is  flowly  dried.  If.  to  thefe  confiderationSy  be 
added  the  damage  done  to  the  paper  in  drying  it, 
immediately  after  the  prefs'  of  the  fixing  room, 
whether  it  be  done  in  raifing  the  hairs  bj  (eparat- 
mr  the  flieets,  or  in  cracking  the  furface,  it  is 
evident  that  the  trouble  of  the  fecond  exchange 
'is  infinitely  overpaid  by  the  advantage. 

When  the  paper  is  fofiiciently  dry,  it  is  carried 
to  the  finrflimg  room,  where  it  isprefled,  leleded, 
examined,  folded*  made  up  into  quires,  and  final* 
ly,  into  reams.— It  is  here  put  twice  under  the 
prefs ;  firfty  when  it  is  at  its  full  fize,  and  (iecond- 
ly»  after  it  is  folded.  The  principal  labour  of  this 
place,  confifts  in  aflbrting  the  paper  into  different 
lots*  according  to  its  quality  and  faults;  after 
which,  it  is  made  up  into  quires.  The  perfon  who 
does  this  muft  poflefs  great  fkilt,  and  be  capable 
of  great  attention,  becaufe  he  ads  as  a  check  oa 
thofe  who  feparated  the  paper  into  different  lots. 
He  takes  the  (heets  with  his  tight  hand,  folds 
them,  examines  them,  lays  them  over  his  left 
arm  till  he  has  the  number  requifite  for  a  quire, 
brings  the  fides  parallel  to  one  another,  and  pla« 
ces  them  in  heaps  under  the  table.  An  expert 
workman,  if  pr<»er  care  has  been  taken  in  affort- 
ing  the  lots,  will  finifli  in  this  manner,  near  600 
quires  in  a  dav. 

The  paper  is  afterwards  coUedted  into  reams  of 
%o  quires  eachj  and  for  the  laft  time  put  under  the 
the  prefs,  where  it  is  continued  for  xo  or  is  hours, 
or  as  long  as  the  ^mand  of  the  paper-mill  will 
permit. 

A  method  has  fcrtely  been  difcovered  of  bleach- 
Ing  the  rags  or  ftuff^,  which  will  undoubtedly  be 
.  adopted  everywhere  in  the  preparation  of  writing 
paper.  This  difgovery  was  made  by  Meffrs 
ScHSBLi,  Bbxthollvt,  and  Chaptal.  See 
Acid,  Oxyobnated  Musiatic,  and  Bleach- 
ing, Part  II. 

Among  many  other  properties  of  the"  new  acid 
difcovered  by  Mr  Scheele,  the  molt  remarkable 
was,  that  it  deftroyed  the  cdlour  of  every  vegetable 
fubftance  which  was  expofcd  to  its  action  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  it  bleached  them ;  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  dyersi  it  d^chargci  tbdr  churi  /  that  is  to 


fay,  whatever  was  the  colour  of  any  vegetal^ 
body  that  was  fubmitted  to  the  adion  of  the  oxy- 
genated muriatic  add,  it  always  became  white, 
or  loft  its  colouring  matter. 

In  X786,  Dr  Beudoes,  now  profeflbr  of  cfae> 
miftry  in  the  univerfity-  of  Oxford,  publi filed  as 
Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Chemical  Effaya  of  Mr 
Scheele;  and  thereby  made  known  to  the  cbe- 
mifts  of  Great  Britain  the  power  of  the  oxygens 
te<^  muriatic  acid,  to  bleach  pr  whiten  vegetable 
fubftances,  or  to  difehai^te  or  decompofe  their  cof 
lours.  But  M.  BetthoUet  was  the  firft  who 
thought  of  rendering  the  difcovery  fubiervjent  to 
the  purpofes  of  manufadure ;  and  he  publiflied  aa 
Eflfay  on  this.fubjed,  in  the  Anmdesdt  Chamey  in 
X789. 

In  the  fame  work  and  year,  M.Chaptai.  pub* 
liflied  an  account  of  fome  experiments,  hi  which, 
among  many  other  applications  of  the  oxygenated 
muriatic  acid  to  purpofes  uieful  in  the  oecouomx- 
cal  arts,  he  gives  information  of  having  bleached 
or  whitened  coarfe  rags  ufed  by  the  paper  makers, 
fo  as  greatly  X6  improve  the  quality  or  the  paper 
into  which  they  were  afterwards  manufaduied. 
His  preparation  of  this  bleaching  liquor  difiers  not 
from  Berthollet's,  which  Is  as  follows  r  <*Take  6 
oz.  of  manganefe  and  x6  o^.  of  iea-ialt»  both  re- 
duced to  a  fine  powdery  mix  theie  accurately, 
and  introduce  them  into  a  retort  or  diftilling  vtd"- 
fel :  Then  take  xs  ox.  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  %  oz. 
of  water,  mixed  together,  and  allowed  to  cool ; 
add  thefe  to  the  other  ingredients  in  the  retort, 
and  conned'the  retort  with  a  caik  or  receiver,  ca- 
pable of  holding  S7i  gallons  of  water,  but  only 
containing  aj  gallons,  which  is  to  be  impregnated 
with  the  gas  or  vapour  of  the  oxygenated  muria- 
tic acid ;  and  proceed  to  di^lUtion,  firft  without, 
and  afterwards  with  a  fire,  gradually  railed  till 
the  whole  acid  comes  over.*' 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  this  liquor 
both  by  fome  of  the  principal  paper-makers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bdinburgh,  and  by  MefiT.  Cle- 
ment and  Gboege  Tatloes  of  Maidftone  in 
Kent.  By  the  former  it  was  found,  that*  paper 
made  of  rags  and  pulp  whitened  in  this  manner, 
was  fuperior  to  any  other  nude  of  fimilar  mate* 
rials,  not  only  in  colour  but  in  fineneis  of  texture. 
By  the  latter,  iu  excellence  was  found  to  be  fo 
great,  that  probably,  having  never  heard  of  Scheelct 
Bertlollet,  and  Chaptal,  and  conceiving  themfeWes 
to  be  the  firft  inventors  of  it,  they  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  its  exclufive  ufe,  which  other  mannfiidn. 
rers  will  doubt lefs  difregard.  The  name  of  this 
acid  is  now  ihortened  \Qc»y'Wmriatu.  SeeOxr* 
GEMvOxYMUEiA'T,  N^3;  and  Oxy-moeiatic 
Acid,  J  1—3. 

Formerly  writing  paper  conid  be  made  only  of 
tmprintei  Imen,  but  now,  in  confequence  of  the 
alK)ve  difcoveries,  evei  printed  linen  can  be  made 
into  the  fineft  an'l  whiteft  piper.  In  17^5,  M^ 
Eli  AS  Carp  BNTER  ot  Bermondfey  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  a  met  ho  «  of  bleaching  paper  of  fuch  tna« 
terials  in  the  ooalrr-/^,  or  fiftttt  and  fixing  it 
without  dyting. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  pulp,  the  coarieriags 
are  to  be  macerated  for  a  or  3  days  in  a  cauiltc 
alkdltne  Jey,  and  wroi^ht  into  iheets  of  paper  in 
the  ufual  way.    A  ftrong  wooden  box  iz  then  to 
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bk£  made  of  a  fittpraportioiKd  to  tke  paper,  Une4 
on  t^  iafid*  with  white  painty aod  fumifhed  wilb 
£&ver;il  ftagee  of  cvofii  bars  of  gladk    Tbe  bottom 
of  the  boat  i^  to  be  covered  with  a  ftratum  about 
one  inch  deep  of  cattAtc  ley»  and  the  paper  laid 
^y  (quarter  ream9  or  tefisi  acroiv  the  glafe  bar.    A 
bole  Quft  bo  made  in  the  box  to  admit  the  beak 
€>i  an  sa^'CbeQ  *«7are  retort,  into  which  muft  be  put 
oiangaaefe  and  fea,oralt  in  powder^  fulphuric  acld» 
Sknd  an  equal  quantity  of  water  impi^egnated  with 
the  flieams  of  burning  fglphur.  (Sulphureous  ;^id.} 
I^be  cover  of  the  \m  ia  to  be  made  air-tight,  hj 
I  uting  or  flips  of  paper  dipped  in  pafte.    The  ap- 
parataa  beipg  thus  prepared,  the  belly  of  the  re- 
tort is  to  be  plunged  in  water»  kept  boiling*  and 
ia  a  Oiort  time  theosyomuriaticgas  will  be  driven 
into  the  box>  will  penetrate  the  paper,  and  ren*- 
<ler  it. of  a  dazzUng  whitenefs ;  while  the  alkaline 
ley  at  the  bottom  will,  by  gradually  ab(brbing  itt 
prevent  its  becomiog  fo  oonceatrated  as  to  de- 
ftray  or  injure  the  texture  of  the.  paper.    From  j 
Ui  4  lb.  of  fulphurie  acid  will  fuffice  for  i  cwt.  of 
pa^Mcr,  and  the  operi^ion  will  be  pompleteil  in  g 
hours.    The  (heete»  at  they  are  taken  out  of  the 
box,  arotp  be  fized  with  the  folk>wing  mixture: 
^^Tq  t.cwtk  of  clippings  of  ikin,  add  24  lb*  of 
aluai,  7  lb.  of  calcined  Titrk^li  and  2  lb.  of  gum 
arabict  with  a  fuSioient  quantity  of  water  to  liaae 
sa  roMM  of  foolscap^     The  fame  method  will 
iienre  equally  well  to  clean engr^yings or  printing; 
for  though  the  oxy-muriatio.  acid  difcharg^  all 
iUiosiy  dht,  ^c  yet  it  ia  iacapa'ole  of  a^iqg  on 
priatar'a  ink. 

Sect.  II.    0/thf  difIterent  IfiNDs  o^PApta. 

!•  The  paper  uropeor  for  writino  (hoqld  bp 
without  knots,  without  any  psrts  of  the  ftuffinqt 
tratudfited*  withoiit  foldt  %nd  withoai  wripkles, 
of  a  fupple  texture,  its  grain  uniform  an5  r^ular, 
foftened  in  Ihe  ef <^ngei  and  not  deftroyp4  by 
Conoothing.  -The  fggAJt^d  of  it  mud  bo  extrame^y 
white,  or  ibaded  with  a  very  light  blue*  It  iho«rid 
ba  fully  and  equally  Haedtf 

a«  To  make  paper  peculias4y  fit  for  DyaAaut 
wRiTixOf  Or  Levis  reoommfinds  the  tmpi3egna» 
tioD  of  it  with  aftHogent  ipaterijils.  **  Xt.ts  obfer- 
▼able  (iays  he)  that  writings  firft  begin  to  fade  ^r 
change  their  ecjojjr  on  the  back  of  the  paper, 
wbere  the  larger  ftrokes  have  funk  in,  or  ar^  Tiri- 
ble  through  it ;  aa  if  part  of  the  irony  matter  of 
the  vitriol  was  in  a  more  fubtHe  or  diilbl ved  ftate 
than  the  reft,  and  funk  further,  on  account  of  i^s 
not  being  fully  diiScngaged  from  the  acid,  or  fuf- 
ficiently  combined  with  the  aftringent  matter  of 
the  galls*  But  if  the  paper  was  impregnated  with 
aftriogent  matter,  the  colour  of  the  ink  would 
be  more  durable/' 

3.  The  paper  oied  for  drawing,  or  for  co- 
LOVRED  MAPS,  is  in  fome  mills  made  from  one 
kind  of  white  ftufi^  either  fine  or  middling ;  in 
others  from  a  mixture  of  3  or  4  kinds  of  ftuif  of 
difTcrent  colours.  The  fame  qualities  are  ncce0a- 
ry  as  in  that  for  writing.  The  grain,  however,  mnft 
be  a  little  more  raifed,  although  foftened  by  the 
exchange;  for,  without  this  grain,  the  pencil 
would  leave  with  difficulty  the  traces  of  the  ob- 
jcdls.  Great  care  is  alfo  ncceflary  in  the  fizing  of  it. 

4.  Furniture  paper  ihould  be  well  foftened 
^       Vol.  XVI.  Part  II. 


and  fubmif  ted  to  the  exchange,  to  take  more  e:  • 
aiSUy  the  outliacs  of  thrf  figures^  The  FrencU 
have  carried  this  part  of  the  manufadure  to  the 
higheft  (tate  of^perfe(%ion« 

5. The  Britiih  and  Dutch  have  had  the  gre^teft 
fu(;u3ef8  ia  maaufaduring  pasteboard,  which 
they  make  either  from  a  fingle  mafaof  ftuffon  the 
form,  or  from  a.colle(5tion  of  feveral  Iheets  pafted 
together.  In  both  cafes*  the  (beets  of  pafteboard 
are  made  of  ftuff  not  rotted,  and  triturated  with 
rollers,  fumiihed  with  blades  of  well  tempered  (teeL 
By  the  operation  of  the  exchange,  and  (moothing 
continued  for  a  long  time,  they  obtain  folid  and 
fmooth  (luffs,  which  neither  break  under  the  folds 
of  cLoth,  nor  adhere  to  t;hem. 

6.  In  Eugland  they  have  at  leaft  equalled  apy 
other  nation  in  the  manufa^ure  of  Printing 
P4PRR ;  and  in  Scotland  they  l^ive arriv;:d  at  fuch 
a  degree  of  perfeAion  in  this  art«  that  great  part 
of  what  they  manufadure  is  fent  into  England.  It 
requires  to  be  made  of  a  foft  and  equal  ftuif,  with« 
out  folds  or  wrinkles,  of  a  natural  whitenefs,  and 
with  a  (hade  of  blue.  It  muft  be  fized  lela  ftrong* 
ly  than  writing  paper,  but  fufiEiciently  to  give  neat- 
nefs  to  tbe^h^aders.  Some  artifts,  ta  melioraj^^ 
the  grain,  aad  reduce  the  inequalities  of  the  fur- 
fs^ce,  fubmit  thit  paper  to  the  exchange.  And  a 
moderate  d^ee  of  exchanging  and  of  pj^effiug 
may  be  of  great  iervice,  after  ^he  (beets  are  print- 
ed,  to  level  the  hollow  places  occa&oned  by  the 
prefs,  and  the  relievo  of  the  If^tters. 
'  7.  Engraving  requires  a  paper  of  the  lame 
quaKiios  with  the  laft,  with  reiped  to  the  ftuff, 
which  muft  be.  pure,  without  knots,  and  equally 
reduced  |  the  grain  uniform,  and  the  (heeta  with- 
ovt  foldS'Or  wrinkles.  To  preierve  .the  gr^iu,  it 
&q)ild  be  dri^d  (lowly  in  the  lov^^ft  place  of  the 
■dVymg*houfe.  The  eneds  of'  the  exchange  mu^ 
he,  mod^rate4  with  the^greateft  care,  and  the  ac- 
tion cf  the  two  fir(t^pre(res  muft  be  equally  diftri- 
buted  over  the  whajji;  mafs,  ptherwiie  the  inequa- 
lity of.  the  pipiftureat  the.middl|&and  fides  will 
expofe  it  to  i^rinkles  in  the  drying.  The  fizing 
of  this  paper  muft  a|fo  be  moderate.  The  wiaa- 
WOTB  FRAME,  though  but  lately  invented^  is  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  this  kind  of  paper. 

8.  Paper  for  pards  niuft  be  maoufadured  from 
a  pretty  fira^^ufif,,  to  uW  that  degr/eeof  fmootb- 
nefs  which  maM.  |lie  cards  glide  eafi)y^4»ver.  one 
another  nt  ugpg.;  ..fqr.this  n^fon  thee iirdnuikeKs 
tej&S^  fvery  kind  (^  p^per  which  ip  fort  and  with- 
out ftfepgtb^  Thip  pj^per  requires  t^  be  very 
muQh.flffed,  fince  the.  fiziog  hold*  the  place  of 
varni(h,  to. which,  rthe  ffpootbing<fgiv^s  a  glazed 
:and  (hining  furface»  The  French  excclevery  othej; 
nation  in  thisrinranch  of  the  mahufi^fture  of  paper. 


SfiCT.  III.      QifvARIOUS  OPERATIONS  on  PAPER, 

to  render  it  fit  fir  difbe.rent  purposes. 

z.  To  prevent  paper  (rom  sinking,  take  about 
the  fize  of  a  put  of  rock  alum,  dtifolve  it  in  a  glafs 
of  clear  water,  and  apply  it  to  the  paper  which 
has  not  been  fu(!iciently  fized,  with  a  fine  fponge. 
In  this  n^anner  the  papcr-manu&durers  of  Paris 
prepare  the  paper  for  drawing,  called^^i^rj  la^et^ 
When  there  is  occafion  to  write  on  a  printed  book, 
or  on  paper  too  frefh,  it  it  fufficient  to  mix  a  lit* 
tie  gum  with  ordinary  ink. 

U  U  U  U      '^ r\r\cs\(>'^*  To 
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«.  To  fTfve  trt  writing  paper  a  brilliant  var- 
MisH,  take  that  which  is  of  an  ordinary  fioenefsy 
very  fmooth,  wifhout  any  kind  of  ftain  or  hairs 
on  its  farface ;  tfretch  it  on  a  fmooth  p]ank»  and 
by  means  of  a  hare's  foot  cover  it  with  a  thin  and 
equal  layer  of  fandarac  finely  powdered.  After- 
wards, if  a  whole  ream  is  to  be  ramiihedt  take  8 
oz.  of  rock  alumy  and  loz.  of  white  fugar  candy  \ 
bring  them  to  boil  in  fix  pints  of  water ;  and  when 
the  liquor  i?  lukewarm,  wet  that  fide  of  the  fheet 
which  has  been  covered  with  the  fandarac  with  a 
fine  fpoD^te^  lay  the  fheets  in  a  heap*  one  (hect 
cxndtly  above  another;  and  fubmit  the  ream  to 
the  prefs  for  la  hours:  hang  them  (hehi  by  (heet 
on  the  cords  of  the  drying-honfe ;  put  them  agaia 
imder  the  prefs  for  fonae  days  to  ft  retch  them ; 
and,  finnlly,  beat  them  with  a  book- binder's  mal- 
let. This  paper  can  only  be  u  fed  for  three  or 
four  months  after  it  la  prepared. 

3.  Paiwtbrs  prepare  their  paper  for  draw- 
ing, and  giving  it  a  dark  ground,  which  fpares 
them  much  labour  of  the  pencil  afterwards  in 
thofe  places  where  ftiade  is  necefiary-  For  this 
purpoie  they  take  white  paper  and  pafs  a  fponge 
over  it,  which  has  imbibed  water  Impregnated 
with  foot,  leaving  the  light  places  to  be  formed 
afterwards.  They  ufe  alfo  a  kind  of  paper  for 
drawing,  which  is  called  tainted  paper.  A  light 
colour  is  pafled  over  the  whole  gronndf  which 
denrWes  the  paper  of  its  original  brightneft,  and 
mak'^s  the  light  places  of  the  print  appear  more 
in  relievo,  and  more  luminons. 

4.  The  method  moft  common  and  moft  convew 
m>nt  for  cwpYiN o  A  PRINT,  is  to  ufe  oiled  paper. 
The  manner  of  preparing  this  paper  is  to  take 
that  which  is  thin  and  fmooth,  known  commonly 


by  the  name  of firpfnt  paper,  and  moiftqi  it  with 
a'  cnmpofitioft,  two  parts  of  the  oil  of  walnuts 
and  one  part  of  the  oil  of  turpentine  mixed  well 
tbgether,  A  flieet  of  pafteboard  and  a  (heet  of 
paper  are  laid  on  a  Hnootft  table;  above  them 
are  pfaced  two  Oieets  6f  paper  to  be  prepared ; 
and  a  layer  of  the  oil  applied  to  the  uppermoft 
18  fuifictent  to  penetrate  both.  This  may  be  done 
to  any  number  of  Iheets,  and  a  ftroog  fheet  of 
pafteboard  is  placed  over  lhe*whole.  The  heap 
is  afterwards  fobmitted  to  tBe  preft,  under  which 
it  remains  for  two  or  three  days  ttti  the  oil  be 
completely  dry.  Paper  prepared  lit  this  m^ner 
ftrves*  to  copy  very  readily  and'txaaiy  alt'kinds 
of  figures  and  plans;  becaufe,  Ketng  altogether 
tranfparent,  all  the  parts,  of  the  drawing,  whe- 
ther of  irgh^  or  (hade  are  eafily  diftingnHhed; 

5;  Befidef)  the  paper  made  from  the  isB€sTO«, 
it  is  neceifery  for  wrapping  up  gunpowder  and 
valuable  wHtings,  to  have  a  paper  that  willnot 
eafily  take  fire.  The  manner  in  which  this  is 
prepared  is  extremely  fimple.  Ordinary  paper 
is  dipped  into  boiling  liquid,  confifting  of  \ 
of  water  aod  ^  of  diflblved  alom.  This  fait, 
which  is  not  infiammable,  covers  the  furfiace  of 
the  paper,  and^renders  it  in  Ibme  meafiire  incom- 
buftible. 

6,  In  the  feafon  of  verjwtCe,  a  little  of  it  dilut- 
ed with  water' is  fufiicient  for  obliterating  any 
frefn  spot  of  inic.  The  felt  of  the  verjuice  dif- 
folved  in  water  anfwers  the  purpofe  equally  well, 
and  the  fait  of  the  forrel  is  alfo  emploxtdi  though 
5 
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with  iefs  effeft.  If  the  fpott  be  dry,  and  the  s- 
bove  acids  are  infuflficient  to  eradicate  them,  a 
little  aquaft>rti8  diluted  in  wafer  and  applied  witB 
the  feather  of  a  quill  or  a  fine  hair  pencil  wiD 
make  them  entirely  difappear. 

7.  Books  and  MSS.  are  fomettmes  defaced  by 
accidental  stains  with  oil.  To  reoaove  fuch 
blemiflies,  bum  (heeps  bones  and  reduce  them 
to  a  fine  powder;  lay  a  quantity  of  this  powder 
on  each  fide  of  the  ftain ;  place  h  between  two 
iheets  of  wdite  paper,  and  fubmit  it  for  i^  hoon 
to  the  prefs.  1r  the  ftains  have  not  difappeartd. 
It  will  be  neceffary  to  reiterate  the  procefs. 

i.  To  make  oiled  papers  take  colours; 
mix  with  the  colours  a  very  fmall  quantity  either 
of  the  gall  of  a  pike  or  carp ;.  and  as  thefe  fub- 
ftances  are  of  the  nature  of  foap,  they  difibive  the 
greafe  that  is  in  the  paper,  and  permit  the  colours 
to  be  fpread  over  the  furface. 

9.  Emery  paper,  which  is  employed  for  tak. 
ing  the  ruft  ftom  iron  without  wafhiog  it,  is  nude 
by  impregnating  coarfe  paper  with  gummed  wa- 
ter or  any  other  tenacious  iubftance,  and  then  co- 
vering It  over  vrith  the  fincft  emery. 

10.  The  colours  proper  for  paper  are  not  dif- 
ferent  from  thofe  ufed  for  other  fubftances,  ami 
are  enumerated  under  the  article  Colour>mae- 
ING.  They  are  applied  with  foft  bruihet,  after 
being  tempered  to  a  due  degree  with  fiae  or  gaia 
water.  Ifthepaper  on  whichtheyaretobeiaidis 
foft,  fo  that  the  colours  are  apt  to  go  through,  it 
muft  alfo  be  fized  before  they  are  laid  on,  or  a 
proportionably  larger  quantity  muft  be  uftd  a- 
long  witb  the  colours  themfelves.  If  a  confider- 
able  extent  of  the  paper  is  to  be  done  over  with 
one  colour,  it  muft  receive  feveral  coatings,  as 


thin  as  poflible,  letting  each  coat  dry  before  an- 
other is  put  on,  otberwife  the  colour  wfll  be  un- 
equal. • 

1 1..  To  Gild  Papik,  take  yellow  ochre,  grind 
it  With  rain-water,  and  lay  a  ground  with  it  opoo 
the  paper  all  ovef\  when  dry,  take  the  whheof 
eggs,  beat  it  clear  with  white  fagar -candy,  and 
ftrike  it'kll  oveJ-r  then  lay  on  the  lea^gold ;  and 
•witen  dry,  polKh  it  With  a  tooth.  8om«  take  faf. 
-ftoiN  boil  it  in  water,  and  dilfolve  a  little  gum 
with  it ;  then  they  ftrike  it  over  the  paper,  lay 
OT)  the  gold ;  and,  when  dry,  they  polifli  it. 

11.  To  Silver  Pa pir,  in  the  Cbinefie  method, 
take  two  fcrupleo  of  clear  glue  made  of  neats 
leather,  one  fcruple  of  white  alum,  and  half  a 
pint  of  clear  water ;  fimmer  the  whole  over  a  Dow 
fire,  tiU  the  water  is  confumed,  or  the  fleam 
ceafe^ :  then,  your  (beeta  of  paper  being  laid  on 
a^  fhkK>th  table,  dip  a  pretty  large  pencil  into 
tttat  glue,  and  daub  il  over  a^  even  at  you  car, 
repeating  this  two  or  three  t'imes :  then  fift  the 
powder  of  talc  through  a  fine  fieve,  made  of 
borfe-hair  or  gauze,  over  it  4  and  then  bang  it  up 
to  dry;  and,  when  dry,  rub  off  the  fupcrfluoas 
talc,  which  ferves  again  for  the  fiime  purpofe.  The 
talc  is  prq>ared  in  the  following  manner :  Take 
fine  white  tranfparent  Mufcovy  talc;  boil  it  in 
clear  water  for  four  hours ;  then  take  it  cflT  tbe 
fire,  and  let  it  ftand  fo  for  two  days:  then  take  it 
out,  wafli  it  well,  and  put  it  into  a  linen  rag,  and 
beat  it  to  pieces  with  a  mallet:  to  10 lb.  of  talc 
add  3  lb.  of  white  alum,  acd  grind  them  together 

is 
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in  a  Httle  hand-mill ;  fift  it  through  a  gauze-fieve ; 
and  being  thus  reduced  to  a  powder,  put  it  into 
water,  and  juft  boil  it  up:  then  let  it  link  to  the 
bottom,  pour  off  the  water  from  it,  place  the  pow- 
der in  the  fun  to  dry,  and  it  will  become  a  hard 

confifteoce.    This  beat  in  a  mortar  to  an  impalp- 
able powder,  and  keep  it  for  ufe  free  from  duft. 
13.   The   common  ghoumbs    laid  in  water 

for  Papbr  Hangings  are  made  by  mixing  wiiit- 

ing  with  the  common  glovers  fize,  and  laying 

k  on  the  paper  with  a  proper  bruih  in  the  moft 

tyea    manner.     This   is   all   that   is   required 

where  the  ground  is  to  be  left  white;  and  the 

paper  being  them  bung  on  a  proper  frame  till  it 

te  dry,  is  fit  to  be  painted.    When  coloured 

grounds  are  required^  the  fame  method  ;nuft  be 

^rfned»  and  the  ground  of  whiting  firft  laid ;  ex- 
cept io  pale  colours,  fuch  as  ftraw-colours  or 

pinky  where  a  fecond  coating  may  fometimes  be 

i{>ared,  by  mixing  fome  ftrong  colour  with  the 

whiting. 

14.  There  are  three  methods  by  which  paper- 

HANGINGS  are  paintbd  ;  the  firft  by  printing  on 

the  colours;  the  3d  by  ufing  the j9encil;  and  the 

3d  by  laying  them  on  with  sl  pencil^  as  in  other 

kinds  of  painting.  , 

I.  When  the  colours  are  laid  on  by  PRiNriN^, 

the  impreilion  is  made  by  wooden  prints ;  wKich 

are  cut  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  figure  lo  be  ex- 

preffed  is  made  to  projedt  from  the  furface  by  cut- 
ting awayaU  the  other  part ;  and,  thi«  being  char- 
ged with  the  colours  tempered  with  their  proper 

vehicle,  by  letting  it  gently  down  on  a  block,  on 

vhich  the  colour  is  previoufly  fpread,  conveys  it 

thence  to  the  ground  of  the  paper,  on  which  it 

is  made  to  fall  more  forcibly  by  means  of  its 

weight,  and  the  effort  of  the  arm  of  the  perfon 

who  ufes  the  print.    There  muft  be  as  many  fe- 

parate  prints  as  there  are  colours  to  be  printed. 

But  where  there  are  more  than  one,  great  care 
muft  be  taken,  after  the  firft,  to  let  the  print  fall 
exaaiy  in  the  fame  part  of  the  paper  as  that 
which  went  before;  otherwife  the  figure  of  the 

defign  would  be  brought  into  irregularity  and 
confafion.    In  common  paper  of  low  price,  it  is 

uftial,  therefore,  to  print  only  the  outlines,  and 
lay  on  the  reft  of  the  colours  by  ftencilling ;  which 
both  faves  the  expenfe  of  cutting  more  prints, 
and  can  be  pradtifed  by  common  workmen,  not 
requiring  the  great  care  and  dexterity  neceflary 
to  the  uling  feveral  prints. 

II.  The  manner  of  stencilling  the  colours 
h  this.  The  figure,  which  all  the  parts  of  any 
particular  colour  make  in  the  defign  to  be  paint- 
ed, is  to  be  cut  out  in  a  piece  of  thin  leather  or 
oil-cloth,  which  pieces  of  leather  or  oil  cloth  arc 
CA\\tdJenciIs ;  and  being  laid  flat  on  the  iheets 
of  paper  to  be  printed,  fpread  on  a  table  or  floor, 
are  to  be  rubbed  over  with  the  colour,  preperly 
tempered,  by  means  of  a  large  brufti.  The  co- 
lour  pafiing  over  the  whole  is  confequently  fpread 
on  thofe  parts  of  the  paper  where  the  cloth  or  lea- 
ther is  cut  away,  and  give  the  lame  effedas  if 
"»a  on  by  a  print.  This  is  neverthelefe  only 
pra«icable  in  parts  where  there  are  only  detached 
maffes  or  fpots  of  colours:  for  where  there  arc 
fmall  continued  Hnes^  or  parts  that  tun  one  into 
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another,  it  isdlilicuU  to-prefervetbecoanedi  or 
continuity  of  the  parts  of  the  cioth,  or  to  keep 
the  fmailer  corners  clofe  down  to  the  paper  j  and 
therefore,  in  fuch  cafes,  printfi  are  preferable. 
Stencilling  is  indeed  a  cheaper  nietbod  or  perforoi* 
ing  coarfe  work  thiin  printing:  but  without  luch 
extraordinary  attention  and  trouble  as  render  it 
equally  difficult  with  printing,  it  is  far  lefs  beau« 
titnl  and  exad  in  the  effca«  ^or  the  outlines  of 
the  fpots  of  colour  want  that  (harpnefb  and!  rt^u* 
larity  that  are  given  by  prints, 

III.  Pencilling  is  only  ufed  in  the  cafe  of  nU 
cer  work,  fuch  as  the  better  imitations  oi  uie  In. 
dia  paper.  It  is  performed  in  the  fame  manner 
as  other  painting|s  in  water  or  varntih.  It  1^  fomii. 
times  ufed  only  to  fill  the  outlines  abeady  form- 
ed by  printing*  •where  the  price  of  the  colour,  or 
the  exadtnefs  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  requir- 
ed to  be  laid  00^  render  the  ftencilling  or  priming 
it^lefs  propter ;  at  other  times,  it  is  ulied  for  form* 
ing  or  delineating  fome  parts  of  the  defign,.  where 
a.^>irit  of  freedom  and  variety,  not  to  I>g  had  m 
printed  outlines,  are  defiredto  be  had  in  the 
work. 

15.  Management  of  Flock  Paper.  The  'pa« 
per  defigned  for  receiving  the  flock  is  firll  pre« 
pared  wkh*a  varniih  ground  with  fome  proper  co- 
lour, or  by  that  of  the  paper  itfelf.  It  is  tVv  quently 
pra^ifed  to  print  fome  Mofaic  or  otiicr  imalf 
running  figure  in  colours  on  the  ground,  before 
the*  flock  be  laid  on ;  and  it  may  be  done  with 
any  pigment  of  the  colour  defired,  tempered  with 
varniih,  and  kid  on  by  a  print  cut  correfpondent- 
ly  to  that  end. 

The  method  of  laying  on  the  flock  is  this :  A 
wooden  print  being  cut,  for  laying  on  the  colour 
in  fuch  manner  that  the*  part  of  the  defign  which 
fS  intended  for  the  flock  may  projed  beyond  the 
reft  of  the  Surface,  the  varnifti  is  put  on  a  block 
covered  with  leather  or  oil  cloth,  a^nd  the  print  is 
to  be  ufed  alfo  in  the  fame  manner,  to  lay  the 
▼arni£h  on  all  the  parts  where  the  flock  is  to  be 
fixed.  The  iheet,  thus  prepared  by  the  varniflied 
impreflion,  is  then  to  be  removed  to  another  block 
or  table,  and  to  be  ftrewed  over  with  flock  j  which 
is  afterwards  to  be  gently  compreffed  by  a  board, 
or  fi>me  other  flat  body,  to  make  the  varnifli 
Uke  the  better  hold  of  it :  and  then  the  iheet  is 
to  be  hun^  on.  the  frame  till  the  varniih  be  per- 
fedtly  dry;  when,  the  fuperfluous  part  of  flock  is 
to  be  brufhcd  off  by  a  foft  camei's-iiair  brulh; 
and  the  proper  ilock  will  be  found  to  adhere  in  a 
very  ftrong  manner.  The  method  of  preparing 
the  flock  is,  by  cutting  woollen  rags  or  pieces  of 
cloth  with  the  hand^  by  means  of  a  large  bill  or 
chopping  knife 4  or  by  means  of  a  machine  work- 
ed bv  a  horie  xnilL! 

There  is  a  kind  of  counterfeit  of  flock-papec, 
which,  when  well  managed,  has  'very  much  the 
ftme  effe&  to  the  eye  as  the  real,  though  done 
with  lels  expenfe.  The  manner  of  making  this 
fort  is,  by  laying  a  ground  of  varnifli  on  the  pa- 
per ;  and  having  afterwards  printed  the  de^n  of 
the  flock  in  varniih,  in  the  fame  manner  as  for  the 
true ;  inftead  of  the  flock,  fome  pigment^  or  dry 
colour  of  the  fame  hue  with  the  flock  required  by 
the,  defiigDy  but  fomewhatiiQf  a  darker  ftiade,  be- 
Uu,au.a  ins 
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ing  well  powd«red»  is  ftrewod  on  the  prtoted 
varoiiliy  and  produces  nearly  tbe  fame  appearance. 

Sect.  IV,  Q/'Rendehing  Paper  incombusti- 
ble. 

The  Bleaching  of  flained  paper  is  not  the 
only  improvement  which  the  art  of  paper*inaking 
has  derived  from  the  late  difcovcrtes  in  modem 
chemiftry.  In  Crell's  Chetmcal  Analyfis  for 
1797,  there  is  an  account  of  foine  curious  cvperi- 
ments  made  by  M.  L.  Brugnatelli,  with  the 
view  of  rendering  paper  incombuftibiey  and,  of 
courfe,  the  writing  on  it  indeftruAible  by  fire. 

Of  a!l  the  fubftances  which  he  tried,  he  found 
the  liquor  of  flints^  (SeeCHEMisTRY,  Indtx^) 
the  moft  proper  to  fecure  paper  fipm  deftrudion 
by  fire.  He  dipped  a  fheet  of  'paper  in  it  frefli 
made,  or  daubed  it  feveral  times  over  the  whole 
paper  with  a  hair  liruih,  and  dried  it  in  the  fun, 
or  in  an  ovrn.  Paper  thus  prepared  loft  £bme  of 
its  foftneffi,  became  rougher  than  before,  and  ac- 
quired a  lixivious  caoftic  tafte.  In  other  refpeAs 
it  did  not  differ  from  comnon^white  paper. 

When  this  paper  was  laid  upon  glowing  coak, 
it  did  not  burn  like  common  paper,  but  became 
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red  and  was  converted  to  a  eoftl;  which  bow. 
ever  did  not  fall  to  affaes  like  the  ooel  of  comrEos 
paper ;  fo  that  it  muft  therefore  be-ooDfidered  ^ 
petrified  paper.  This  c«al,  however,  k  «atR«r<e- 
ly  friable,  for  when  taken  between  Hie  fix^er^,  4v 
prcifed  together,  it  cnxmbles  to  piece*.  St.u, 
however,  the  difcovery  is  valuable,  at  along  with 
it  M.  Brugnatelli  difcovered  a  kind  of  ink,  of 
Aich  a  nature  that  the  charadeii  wtittcB  vith  it 
*eoatidue  vifible  on  this  coal. 

This  INK  be  made,  by  comlxiiing  difioked  ni- 
trite of  zinc  with  common  ink;  and  ibund  that 
the  colour  of  thi$  mixtuM,  -though  it  appeattd 
pale  on  common  pap^,  became  fo  dark  en  pre- 
pared paper,  that  words  written  with  it  appeared 
mone  coofpicuous  than  worda  written  with  com- 
mon ink.  When  the  paper  waa  burnt  or  xeuuoed 
to  a  coal,  the  charaiftcrs  were  fo  "viibfe,  in  a  clear 
nubite  colour  on  a  dark  groniid,  that  tkey  oodd 
be  read  with  as  much  eafe,  aa  chara^en  writtsa 
with  the  beft  ink  on  white  paper.  If  M.  Brugna- 
telli fucceed  .in  his  attempts  to  difcover  a  me- 
thod of  rendering  his  prepared  paper  lefs  triable 
when  burnt,  his  difcovery  vriU  be^f  the  utmoft 
importance. 


PAP 

(i.)  ♦  PAPERMILL.  n.f.  \pipir  and  milL]    A 
mill  in  which  rags  are  ground  for  paper.— Con-  < 
trary  to  the  king  and  his  dignity,  itbou  halt  built 
ai  paper-mill.  Sha^» 

(zOPafer-milu   Sec  Pafer-makinc,  &/?.!. 

Papir  Money,  is  a  term  frequently  made  ufe 
of  for  bank-bills,  which  pafjs  currently  in  trade 
inflead  of  gold  and  filver.  On  this  fpecies  of  cur- 
rency, the  national  utility  of  which  has  been  con- 
troverted by  fome,  JDr  Smith  has  a  number  of 
judicious  cbfervations  in  his  Treati/e on  the  Wealth 
of  Nations f  for  which  we  muft  refer  our  readers 
to  that  important  work,  as  our  room  permits  us 
not  to  quote  them.  See  Bank,  §  10— ai,  and 
Trade. 

PAPERO.    See  Papyrus. 

Paper  Office,  an  office  in  the  palace  of 
Whitehall,  in  which  all  the  public  writiiigs,  mat- 
ters of  ftate  and  council,  proclamations,  letters, 
intelligences,  negociations  abroad,  and  generally 
all  difpatches  that  pafs  through  the  officeB  of  the 
fecretarif-s  of  f^ate»  are  ]cdged,  by  way  cf  library. 

*  PAPilSCENT.iii//.  Cbntainingpap;  inclina* 
ble  to  pap.--The  cooling,  iadefcent,  papejcent 
plants;  iis  cichory  and  lettuce,  jirbutbnot, ' 

(i.)i*APHlA,  an  ancient  name  of.CvPKUS. 

(2.)  Paphia,  a  furname  of  Venus,  liom  Pa- 
ruos. 

PAPHH,  .the  people  of  Paphos.  Stephen* 

PA^UluACGMS,   or  ihc^ -bf  iuhabitantsof 

PAPKLAiG^\^'JANS,         5  Paphlagosia, 
who  arc?  i»entiqi>iid  by  Homer,  as  a  brave  people, 
but  by  Lvcian  a^fupcrilitious  apd  filly.    Bbcch;«rt 
derives  thcjr  ^.ame  and  defcent  frcm  Phaleg  or  Pe*' 
A-^,  the  fon  of  Jicber. . 

PAPUI.i^OOyiA,  in  ai<cieot  geography,  a 
country  of  tjie  HithcrvAiia,  beginning  at  Paithe- 
cius,  a  river  of  Bitbyn»,  ob  the  W.  and  extend- 
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ing  in  length  to  the  Halys  E.  with  the  fimise  on 
the  N.  Galatta  on.the  S.  Phnyxnbvges  the  limits 
on  the  W.  (ide  to  the  river  Biilis,  on  thia  fide  the 
Parthenius.  It  is  Cttlled  Pyljemenla  by  Pliny. 
It  is  now  called  Pekderachia. 

(i,  1.)  PAPHOS,  in  ancient  geogfapb^F,  two  ad. 
joining  iflands  on  the  W.  fide  of  the  ifland  of  Cy- 
prus; the  one  called  Hai^  PaphoSf  fSira&o^  P;i> 
lemyt  Pliny  ;J  the  other  Nem  Paphoj.  Wtien  mea* 
tioned  without  an  adjunct,  this  latter  ie  always 
undcrftood.  Both  dedicated  to  Venua,  lience  har- 
named  PAPKra«  and  left  ondiftingiuiied  by  the 
poets.  (Virgil,  Horaee.)  Paphos  was  reftored  by 
AuguAus,  after  a  ihock  of  an  earthquake,  and 
called  Augufla,  (Dio.)  It  is  fitnated  en  the  S. fide: 
it  contained  the  celebrated  tempie  of  Veims: 
which,  together  with  the  city,  was  deftroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  fo  that  the  leafl  veftige  of  it  is  not 
now  to  be  feen.  A  lake  in  the  neiglibourbood, 
which  in  fummer  overflows  with  ftagnant  and  cor- 
rupted water,  renders  the  air  unwholefoBBC. 

(3.)  Paphos,  New,  the  capital  of  the  abwc 
iflands,  on  the  W.  coaft,  called  by  modem  geo- 
graphers* Beffos.  This  city  had  a  port,  wSiere  vel- 
fel8 trading  upori  that  coaft  ftill  caft  anchor;  but 
only  in  fummer;  for,  being  expoied  to  every  wind, 
it  -18  extremely  dangerous.  The  bottom  of  it  is 
full  nf  iharp  rocks.  There  are  two  caftlea ;  ore 
on  the  coaft ;  the  other  on  a  hill ;  but  in  ruins. 
The  pcvernment  of  Paphos  con£fts  of  a  digdaban 
or  commiil'ary ;  a  cadi ;  and  ao  aga,  vhoprefides 
over  the  cufromhoufe.  In  the  church  of  St  Gcorpe, 
ferwice  is  performed  by  the  Gtetk  miaftcra.  1  he 
produflions  of  this  part  of  the  ifland,  aie  filk,  bar- 
ley, aiid  other  grain;  In  this  ifland  St  Paul  con- 
verud  SiTgius,  a  Roman  proconful,  and  confernd 
the.dcAconlbip  on  Titus.  Paphos  w^as  ao  epifco- 
pal  city  in  the  time  of  the  Lufignians :  and  it  is 
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ftlQ  A  biftM>llP»4ee»  fRSrtagui  to  tbe  .Ardibifbop  pf 
>} iccffia.  Oa  file  ^€it  ti4le  of  the  Mliiui  tbere  »« 
many  fcattered  vitt^CB. 

PA»a^  )ft  Che  mj^ologf,  ti^e  te  «f  Pjtg- 
■nalioih  %^theivoiy  tUtue  of  a  «^Mlm,  iHifch 
be  made,  «nd  to  which  Venos  gtve  iie.  (Md, 
JKtf.  X.  i97.    :86e  PrG«AL4(m. 

PAPT^A^  Che'awJieiit  oaneof  Pavu. 
PAPIAS,  btfliop  n(  liier«p61t«^  in  fPhiygia*  was 
tiie  diCcf^e  <tf •  9t  |»bii  the  £^radgeliftt  and  llbe 
com^fik^n  ^of 'Pahfoaipy  as  9t  |erattie  ofa£»irte. 
lie  combed  a  i»^ork  in  5  booka,  emfltkd  Evpq/^ 
Hms  offhe  -L^fctmrftt  nf  «iir  Lttrd^  of  which  ttene 
are  011^  fomc  iVaj*mente  Teaahiiag.  tie  tqtiD* 
du<9ed  ttie  ^piwtoii  of  the<&to;LrNAAiAifs. 

BAPftfiR.MiaCdifi,  a'febftaoce  made  of  cctttingt 
«f  white  or  brown  "paper,  boiled  in  water,  and 
beaten  in  z-^>olMiKvty  tilt  they  avc  reduced  iiH»  a 
kind  «f  ptfft^  ^od  Ihtm  hofled  wilib  it  Aftiition  of 
gum  arable  or  of l^t,  cogj^etMacity  tothepafte, 
which  la  sifterwards  *fi>mied  into  difiecent  <oy«, 
&)e.  bk^  'pr^ffing  it  iifto  o^led  titotOds.  Wiien  dry, 
it  IB  done  over  with  a  fiiixtiiiM  of  fize  aad  lamp- 
black, and  iK^^tfrdB  vufiMbed.  The  black  var- 
nifli  ^r  •fhel^  Yoyi,  aceMdhig  to  l>r  Lewis,  ia 
pvepavvd  aa'foDowe:  Soikm  odNoplhaoy,  or  tttrpen. 
tine  b«rtl«#<#€nvii%fH4t4Mooinea  blacd^  and^frisble^ 
is  iBelt«tf-in  »^aaeA*tiar0ien  wifal,  and  ^hrtoe  as 
much  amber  in  fine  powder  fprinkled  in  "by  fl^. 
gKeet,  wTrfh  Che^'ad^tioii  ^^afityle  fjiint  or<oilof 
turpentine  now  ait($ 'Sh«D^  when  tfoe  amber  is 
ifieWedy'^iiW^  in^beikftiequdathyof  ikr^occfliay 
oeiBtitiiHfig  t€^  ftii^hM^raftdth  add  «m»^  fpirit  of 
tiifpefitiAe,<tnPth»  Wholrbttcirtnes Aoid;  thenUh^in 
oat  the  dear  th^gh  t!'»>arie  hlalr4>ag,  pre^nf  »t 
gently  betweea  hot  b«Klrd«.  This  varnHh  y  •fnifl»d' 
vf\ih  rrofy  black  in  fttit  Tpom^ibt,  is'  applied,  ^^A  a 
hot  rooni,  en  the  •dried  paper  pafte;  whkih  Is^  thvn* 
fet  in  a  ^^ntfy  heated  oyea,  xie&Lt  day  hv 'a  hotter' 
o^en,  aodthetiiird  day  in  a  Y6ty  hdt  dne,  ahd  \t\ 
ftand  eatsh  Hhne'  tin  the  ^^engj'ows  cold*  The' 
pafle*thi(s^aniiihedio4iard,  duvable,  glCffTy, ^add 
bears  liqsors  hot  i^r^dld. 

^A7IQO  RAVEN,  aluy  on  the  eaft  eoaft  of 
Gait^mefe;  one  mile  north  of  Wick. 

(L)  ♦  PAPILIO.  n.  /  [Lat.  papiiUn,  Fl-.l  A 
butterfly ;  a  niolfh  of  various  Oi)loiirs.--Cofijedure 
cannot  eftnnate  all  the  Icinds  ^pu^lioSf  uatilrefl  «f 
this  ifland,  to  f^I  fhort  of  300.  Ray. 

(II.)  Papi^to,  the  BUTTEKFLY,  ill  zoolegy  (  a- 
genus  of  infers  belonging  to  the ordtr  of  lepidop- 
tera.  It  has  four  wingvrhnbricated  Wiih  a  kind  of 
downy  fcales ;  the  tongue  is  coiitolut«d4n  a  fpiral 
form,  and  the  body, is  h2firy>.  The  antennae  grow 
thicker  towards  their  extremity,  and  are^in  naeft 
fiibjeAs  tenmoated  by  «'1cind  of  tfapit^ulum  or* 
head.  The  win^s,  when  fitting,  are  ere6t',  mfo* 
xD«ch  that  then*  -extveoiities  meet  or  touch  one 
akrat^T  above  the  body.  They  fly  in  the  day-time. 
The  beautietr  <of  this  elegant  part  of  the  creation 
are  well  'limkin.  The  chlyfalis  is  at  dhce  flje 
tomb  of  the  Hcaf^tpiK&t-  «nd  the  cradle  of  the 
butterfly.  It  is  within  a  filken  cod,  ornmder  a 
trstnfparreAt  ii*Hi;th&f  dhis  gMkt  niiracf  e  of  nktiire  19. 
daily  Wrought.  Tal^e  one  of  their  coda>  make  an 
aperture  to  It  with -a  |feir  of  fcifflkr^,  -fix  tt  agahift 
a  gl^fs;  dbferre  the  irt(e»,  you  will  perceive  the' 
organs  gradoafly  difplaying  tfieBiftlvc^^  IdllOw  his 


c^cnrtiodi  ivfchyoure^;  be  ifanggles  ho  brealf 
loofe  frdffi  4ils  ccin6neiiient.  Obfei^  the  fnolhf 
Bqsor  which  it  dr^orges;  that  liquor  ierves  to 
faClen  the^d  of  the  ood,  which  at  length  yielik 
to  the  butftiig  of  the  iaisd's  head.  %  degreca 
tile  bar  ia  removed,  and  the  butterfly  ipnstg% 
forth  I  (he  impreflu»n  of  the  ahr  ads  upon  itt 
wings,  ihghtly  apparent  at  fi»it,  but  which  after- 
irards  4fxpand  with  wmarkable  rapidity.  The  dil^ 
p}^  of  them  is  fc^anethnes  rheched  by  dvoughty 
in  which  cafe  the  infect  is  deprvp^d  ^  the  iacolt|r 
of  fiylog.  The  roftruas,  c^Oeaded  uader  tlM 
(tovering  of  the  chryMil,  is  iti  this  loft  ftate  rolled 
«p  into  (piral,  and  lodged  in  a  aoceft  prepared 
for  it.  The  fly  iH  now  perfe^ly  fiormod ;  it  gently 
flutters, 'then  takes  its  <Bigfht,  and  pvrffxes  hs  mazy 
wanderings  over  the  enamelled  meads,  plunging 
its  tpc^rfrtB  iintotthe<2nps  of  iiedareous  flowei^.'* 
Of  the  i^les  of  papllio,  N**  i  ,^/.  OCLXV.  Barbut 
gives  Aefdllowing  account:  **The  peacock,  or 
peacock's  eye,  is  fcafily  'knwn  by  the  peacock's 
eyes  which  it  tiears  above,  Ifovr  in  number,  one 
lYpon  each  iil^ti^y  ^Mc\k  has  giveti  It  the  name  it  hasw 
Its  wings,  ^very  amgdlotis,  are  bhw*  tiodenKath  ; 
above  ^ey  are  of  a  reddifti  don  oolotir.  The 
upper  ones  liave  OB  then-  i\S^9tiar  edge  t^vo  bhrlL 
oblong  fpots,  with  a  ydlowoxe  between  the  two. 
At  then^  eictremily  is  fomid  th£i  ey<^  hnwe,  reddiflt 
in  the  middle,  iurtdmndad  ffith  a  yellow  drde, 
accobrpaTfied  by  a  rnnall  .poi«ion  of  b)tte.toi«a«dft 
the  rteterier  fide.  On  that  )&rae'fid0,  fblhmitig. 
the  airt?aFion  of  the  tha^ghi,  there  afe<ii«e  cnp  fix* 
whitelpots,  fet  in owi^r.  The  iafeiwir  wfogs are 
downer,  and  have  caoh  a  terge  eye  of  ^sery  cbrk 
blue  in  the -middle,  ftirr^unded  by'anafii*colour 
ctrcte,  •The  eaterpilhir  of  this  buttertJy  is  ^  x 
deep  bfaA,  dotted  with  a  Mtt4e  white."  Of  'J^** 
1.  he  fays,  <'  Thfe  ground  oblow  of  the  tofed  is  m 
bbautlifW  gloffy  h^fcrck,  the  fiapcnior  wings  .ase , 
drramented  wifh  i^hite  forked  doBds ;  the  ITnferior 
dnes  at-e  adoitlijd  IwiKh  fpoOs  df  a  blood-oolour, 
thofc  neireft^e  extreirtities  being  df  a  Iwnilar' 
form,  and  are  indented,  terminating  in  aneztiteded 
taa,  and  are  ei^ed  with  v«<bfte.  The  apex,  or 
Crown  df  the  ^dad,  i^  fipt  with  the  iaase  red 
colour  which  encircles  the  fliouldara,  'and  tevim* 
uates  the  abdomen  fhe  fpaae  of  abawt  five  rtogi." 
Of  N*'  3.  {phte  OCLXL)  he  Ikys,  "  Tbeform  of 
Ifte  wings  refemble  the  preceding.  They  are 
beautifully  variegated  with  blade  atrd  yellow;  the 
inferior  ones  terminate  in  a  tidl,  and,  accordhie 
to  the  cbarader  of  the  feftion,.  are  adorned  witS 
aii  eye  of  a  yello^^ifh  red  colour,  ench-cled  with 
blue,  which  is  frtuated  at  t?lje  edge,  neareft  the 
exjtremity  of  fhe  abdomen.  This  is  the  largeft, 
and  one  of  the  moft  beautifiil  infers  Bngland 
produces.  The  caterpillar  is  large  and  fmooth,  of 
a  bright  green  colour,  with  trarifVerfal  baAds,  <rf  a 
d^  glofly  purple  upon  every  1^,  which  bauda 
are  enriched  with  yellow  fpots  \  it  feeds  on  wild 
fennel  and  other  unybelliferous  ^ants;  changes 
into  the  chryfalis  in  July,  affumes  'the  winged 
ftate  In  Auguft,  and  freqirerits  Ititodows.  It 
fomctimes  appears  in  May.'^  Mt  Reaumur  de- 
fcribes  alfo  fotoe  very' Angular  fj^tdi.  Ohe  of 
tJicfe  be  calls  the  bukdh  tfdry  lecntei*  This,  when 
in  a  ftate  of  reft,  has  wholly  the  appearance  of  a 
little  cluftcr  of  the  decayed  leaves  ti  fetne  ^hetb. 

The 
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-  greatly 
favour  this  refemblaDc^y  and  they  have  very  large 
ribs ;  wholly  like  thofe  of  the  leaves  of  plants*  and 
are  indented  in  the  iame  manner  at-  their  edgea 
as  the  leaves  of  many  plants  are.  Tbia  frequently 
may  preferve  it  from  birds*  &c.  TheJhJI  Gutter' 
Jfy  is  another  fingular  fpecies*  fo  called  from  its 
hind  refembling  in  fome  degree  a  death's  head  or 
human  ikull.  Tbia  verr  remarkable  appearance 
is  terrible  to  many  people ;  but  it  has  another  yet 
greater  fingularity*  vis.  that  when  frighted,  it 
has  a  mournful  and  harih  voice.  This  appeared 
the  more  furprifing  to  Mr  Reaumur*  as  no  other 
known  butteifly  had  any  voice  at  all ;  and  he  was 
not  ready  of  belief  that  it  was  a  real  voice*  but 
fufpedted  the  noife*  like  that  of  the  cicadse*  to 
be  owing  to  the  attrition  of  fome  part  of  the 
body ;  and*  in  fine*  he  by  great  pains  difcovered 
that  this  noife  was  not  truly  vocal*  but  was  made 
by  a  hard  and  briik  rubbing  of  the  trunk  againft 
two  other  hard  bodies  between  which  it  is  placed. 
There  is  another  fpecies*  fo  fmall  that  it  might  be 
miftaken  for  a  fmall  fly.  This  is  certainly  the 
extreme  in  degree  of  fize  of  all  tfie  known  batter- 
flies,  and  cannot  but  have  be^  proportionably 
iinall  in  the  ftate  of  a  caterpillar  and  chryfalis; 
this  creature  fpends  its  whole  life  in  all  the  three 
ftages  of  caterpillar*  chryfalis*  and  butterfly*  on 
the  leaf  of  the  celandine*  It  lives  on  the  under 
fide,  of  the  leaf*  and  though  in  the  caterpillar  ftate 
it  feeds  on  it*  yet  it  does  no  damage.  It  does  not 
eat  the  fttbftance  of  the  leaf*  but  draws  from  it 
only  a  fine  juice*  which  is  foon  repaired  again^ 
without  ocaafioning  any  change  in  the  appearance 
of  the  leaf.  This  tpecie^is  very  fhort-lived ;  and 
pafies  through  its  tnree  ftages  in  fo  ihort  a  time* 
that  there  are  frequently  ten  generations  of  it  in 
ane  year;  whereas,  in  all  the  other  butterflies* 
two  generations  in  the  year  are  all  that  are  to  be 
had.  There  are  273  ipecies*  principally  diftiq- 
guifhed  by  the  colour  of  their  wings.  Mr  Barbut 
has* divided  them  into  five  fedionsi  which  he  thus 
cbaraderizes : 

i.pAPiLioNES  Danai,  whofe  wings  are  entire; 
I.  canMit '^ih  whitifli  wings;  %•  feftivh  with 
variegated  wings. 

2.  Fapiliones  BQOiTEs*  Or  nderif  the  upper 
wings  being  longer  from  the  hindermoit  angle  to 
the  point  than  to  the  bafe ;  their  antennae  are  often 
filiform.    They  are  fubdivided  into 

i.  Papiliones  e.  GajECi*  whofe  breaft  has  no 
marks,  the  fmall  eye  being  placed  at  the  angle  of 
the  anus ;  and  of  thefe  fome  are  without  bands  or 
fillets*  others  with  bands  or  fillets. 

ii.  Papiliones  e.  Trojami;  which  for  the 
aaoH  part  arc  black*  with  blood-like  fpots  00  the 
breaft. 

3.  PAPiifiOHES  Helicon  I  AM  I,  whofe  wings  are 
aarrow  throughout*  often  bare;  the  upper  oblongs 
the  under  ones  very  fhort. 

4.  Papiliones  Ntmphales*  whofe  wings  are 
denticulated ;  divided  into  the  gemmath  whofe 
wings  have  eyes ;  fubdivided  into  thofe  which  have 
eyes  on  all  the  wings;  thpfe  which  have  them  on 
the  upper  wings;  thofe  ^hich  have  them  on  the 
under  ones ;  and  the  phaUraii,  whofe  wings  are 
without  eyes. 

5*  Papiliones  Flbbeiij  whofe  lanra  is  ofleo 


contradted ;  divided  into  the  rurakst  With  darkllh 
fpots  on  their  wings ;  and  the  urkiciUf  with  ijpoU 
generally  tranfparent  on  thehr  wings. 
PAPILIONAC£<£.  See  Botany,  A^frjr. 
*  PAPIUONAC£OUS.  a^.  [irampafilio,  Lat.} 
The  flowers  of  fome  plants  are  caWtA  papiBaHaeeeMs 
by  botanifts*  which  reprefent  ibmetfaiing  of  the 
figure  of  a  butterfly*  with  its  wings  difplayed ;  and 
here  the  petala*  or  flower  leaves,  are  always  of  a 
diflbrm  figure ;  they  are  four  in  number*  but  joined 
together  at  the  extremities ;  one  of  thefe  is  ulualiy 
larger  than  ^e  reft*  and  is  ereded  in  the  middle 
of  the  flower*  and  by  fome  called  vexiUum ;  the 
plants  that  have  this  flower*  are  of  the  leguminoiis 
kind ;  as  peafe*  vetches*  &c.  giaiigF.— All  legumi- 
nous plants  are*  as  the  learned  iay*  popUtomateoust 
or  bear  butterflied  flowers.  Arte. 
PAPILLJS.  See  MftDiciNX,  Ltdae» 
^PAPILLARY.PAPiLLOUs.oi^'.  [fwampapUhL] 
Having  emuigent  veflels*  or  relemblances  of  paps. 
<— Malpighi  concludes,  becaufe  the  outward  cover 
of  the  tongue  is  perforated*  under  which  lie  pqpiU 
lary  parts,  that  in  thefe  the  ufte  lieth.  Derkam's 
Phjffico'Thtoiogy. — NutnfSo^s  materials  that  flip 
through  the  ddfe^ive  p^iUar^f  ftrainers.  Black' 
more.-^Tht.  papiUom  inward  coat  of  the  inteftines 
is  extremely  fenfible.  jirhtUbMt  om  ^IkmemU* 

PAPJLLONS*  See  Mstalluroy*  Part  UL 
Sftff.  IV. 

.  PAPILLOSUM  FO€ioM.  See  Botany,  Gl^ffi 
PAPILLOUS.  See  Papillary. 
PAPIMOUGOU,  a  lake  of  Canada,  azo  miles 
NNE.  of  Quebec.  Lon.69.fto.W.  Lat.6o.o.N. 
PAPIN*  Ifkac*  a  French  divine,  bom  at  Blois, 
in  1657.  He  ftudied  divinity  and  pbilofophyat 
Geneva*  and  Greek  and  Hebrew  at  Orleans.  The 
univerfity  of  Geneva  being  divided  about  the  doc- 
trine of  grace,  he  wrote  a  treatife*  entitled,  **  The 
Faith  reduced  to  its  juft  bounds,"  recomaseoding 
toleration ;  but  he  met  with  fb  little*  that  lie  took 
refuge  in  England*  in  1687,  where  be  was  prdained 
by  Dr  Turner*  Biihop  of  Ely.  Yet,  after  all*  he 
returned  to  France*  joined  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  died  at  Paris  in  1709,  while  finiihing  a  work, 
on  the  Toleration  of  Proteftants,  and  the  authority 
of  the  Church. 

PAPINIAN*  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer  of  the 
3d  century,  under  Severus ;  who  had  fo  high  an 
opinion  of  his  worth,  that  he  recommended  his 
fons.Caracalla  and  Geta  to  his  care.  Caracalla 
having  murdered  his  brother*  ordered  Papinian  to 
corapofe  a  dtfcourfe  to  excufe  this  murder  to  the 
fenate  and  people ;  which,  when  he  refnfed  to 
undertake*  the  brutal  emperor  ordered  him  to  be 
beheaded*  and  his  body  dragged  through  the  ftreets 
of  Rome.  Papinian  wrote  fifrveral  treatifea  in  the 
line  of  his  protieflion. 

(i.)  ♦  PAPIST.  If./.  [p0pi^t  Fr.  papiJUh  Latt] 
One  that  adheres  to  the  communion  of  the  pope 
and  church  of  Rome. — ^The  principal  clergyman 
had  frequent  couferences  with^  the  prince*  to  per- 
fnade  him  to  change  his  religion*  and  become  a 
papifi*  Ciartndon*  , 

(ft.)  Papists  believe  the  pope  or  bifhop  of 
Rome  to  be  the  fupreme  paftor  of  the  uotverial 
church,  and  believe  all  the  articles  of  pope  Pius's 
creed,  and  promife  implicit  obedience  to  the  edids 
of  the  churcbj  efpecidly  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
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en  of  Trent  See  Pops,  €  z,  4;  Pop't&Y»  Trak* 

SUB8TA1ITIATI01V,  and  TRBHT. 

*  PAPISTICAL,  adj.  Ifrom  ^m^.]  Popifli  $ 
•dberent  to  popery. — ^There  are  fome  popyHeai 
pnAittooers  smong  yett*  HHut^U. 

(x.)  •  PAPISTRY.  »./  [from^^-]  Popery; 
the  dodrine  of  the  Romifh  churcb«^i>ii;^ry,,  at 
a  Handing  pool,  covered  and  overflowed  all  Eng* 
land.  A/dum.'^A  great  number  of  parifliea  in 
England  confift  of  rude  and  ignorant  mcni  drown- 
ed in  foMry,  JVhitpJU. 

(a.)  ParisraT.    See  Popbry. 

PAPOtJI,  a  town  of  France^  in  the  dep.  of 
Aude,  and  cidevarit  province  of  Languedoct  on 
the  Lembe ;  %  miles  N.  of  Caftelnandary,  and  ^$ 
S£.  of  Touloufe.  Lon.  3.  xo.  £.  Lat.  43.  ax.  N. 

PAPOZZE9  a  toMm  of  ltalia»  in  the  dep.  of 
the  Lower  Po;  diftrift  and. late  duchy  of  Per- 
rara. 

PAPPENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia,  and'  capital  of  a  county  fo 
named,  with  a  caftle,  where  the  counts  refide.  It 
is  feated  near  the  river  Altmal,  17  miles  NW.  of 
Neabuig,  and  ja  6,  of  Nureroburg ;  is  fubje^t  to 
its  own  count ;  who  is  hereditary  marihal  of  the 
empire,  and  performs  his  office  at  the  coronation 
of  the  emperor.  Lon.  xo.  51.  B.  I^t.  4%.  5S.  N. 

PAPPING,  a  tovm  of  OeraMny,  in  Auftria;  8 
miles  N.  of  Bfferding. 

*  PAPPOUS.  adj.  \paf^ofiu,  low  Latin.]  Having 
that  foft  light  down»  growing  out  of  the  feeds  of 
Tome  plants;  fuch  as  thiftles,  dandelyon,  hawk 
weedSf  which  buoys  them  up  io  in  the  air,  that 
they  can  be  biown  any  where  about  with  the 
wind :  and,  therefore,  this  diftingutfties  one  kind 
of  phnt8«  which  is  called  pappola,  or  pappo6 
flores.  |2»0fry  — That  pappous  plumage  growing 
upon  the  tops  of  fome. feeds,  whereby  they  are 
wafred  with  the  wind,  and  by  that  means  diflemi- 
iiated  far  and  wide.  Ray  on  the  Creation. — ^Dande- 
lion,  and  moft  of  \ht  pappous  kind,  have  long  nu- 
merous feathers,  by  which  they  are  wafted  every 
way.  Derl^am» 

(x.)  PAPPUS,  an  eminent  philofopber  of  AJei- 
andria,  fald  by  Suidas  to  have  flouriflied  under 
TheodoAus  the  Great,  who  reigned  from  A.  D. 
379  to  d95*  His  writings  (hqw  him  to  have  been 
a  confummate  mathematician :  Many  of  them  are 
loft.;  the  reft  continued  long  in  MS*  detached 
parts  having  only  been  occafionally  pubiiihed  in 
the  17th  century,  until  Charles  ManoleffiuA  pub- 
lifhed  bis  remains  entire  at  Bologna  m  x66o,  in  fol. 

U.)  Pappus,  in  botan)%a  foft  downy  fubftance 
that  grows  on  the>  feeds  of  certain  plants,  as  thif- 
tles, hawkweed,  8cQ.  ferving  to  fcatter  and  buoy 
them  up  in  the  air. 

*  PAPPY  adj.  [from  pap.\  Soft ;  fucculent ; 
eafily  divided.— -The  ground,  being  fpungyt  fuck- 
ed up  the  water,  and  the  looiened  earth  fweUed 
into  a  foh  and  paopy  fubftance.  jB«^»f^-*lt8  ten- 
der kndpappf  flefli  cannot,  at  once,  be  fitted  to 
be  nouriihed  by  foltd  diet.  Ray. 

(x.)  PAPS,  mou^ntains  of  Ireland,  in  Kerry,  8 
miles  £.  of  Killamey. 

(a.)  Paps  of  Jura,  four  mountains  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  ifl-  of  Jur;i  The  three  largeft  are 
defcribcd  under  Juka„^^  x.    The  4th  is  called 
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CkrrmMmt  i.  e.  ^ejtep  and  rugged  peak,  whiei' 
is  fufflcieotly  defcriptive  of  it. 
PAPULOSUM  FOLIUM.    See  Botakt,  C/^ 
PAPYRACEOUS,  adj.  Of,  or  belongmg  to,  or 
refiemUing  the  Papyrus,  or  Pafbr. 

(z.)  PAPYRUS,  the  famous  reed  from  which 
was  made  the  far-famed  papir  of  Egypt.  Tbert 
is  an  opinion  generally  received  in  Europe,  that 
this  plant  is  k>ft.  But  Mr  Brace  not  only  faw  the 
ppyrus  growing  both  m  Egypt  and  Abyffinia, 
but  adhially  made  paper  of  it  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  made  by  the  juidents.  He  tells  ua 
likewiie,  that,  to  far  from  any  pait  of  it  being 
uielefs,  the  whole  plant  is  at  this  day  nfed  in 
Abyflinia  for  making  boats,  a  piece  of  the  acacia 
tree  being  pntm  the  bottom  to  (erve  as  a  keel, 
like  the  boats  of  ancient  Egypt.  *^  The  bottom, 
root,  or  woody  part  of  this  plants  was  likewife^  of 
Several  nfes  before  it  tmned  abfolutely  hard ;  it 
was  chewed  in  the  manner  of  liqnorice,  having  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  fvreet  juice  in  it.  This 
we  learn  from  Diofcorides;  it  waa,  I  fuppoie, 
ichewed,  and  the  fweetneft  fucked  out  in  the  Jame 
manner  as  is  done  with  fugar-caae.  This  is  ftill 
pradiied  in  Abyffinia,  where  they  likewife  chew 
the  root  of  tJie  Indian  com,  and  of  every  kind  of 
cyperus)  and  Herodotus  tells  ns^thatt  about  a 
cubit  of  the  lower  part  of  the  ftalk  was  cut  oft 
and  roafted  over  the  fir^  and  eaten.  From  the  (car* 
city  of  wood,  which  was  very  preat  in  Egyptf 
this  lower  part  was  likewife  uied  m  making  cups, 
moulds,  and  other  neoeflary  utenfils  %  one  nfe  of 
the  woody  part  was,  to  ferve  £or  w^at  vre  ddl 
boards  or  cwetfs  for  binding  Uie  leaves,  which 
.were-  made  of  the'  bark ;  we  know  that  this  waa 
^anciently  one  ufe  of  it»  both  from  Alcseus  and 
Anacreon."  The  papyrus  grows  in  the  marfhes 
^f  Bgypt,  or  in  the  ftagnant  places  of  the  Nile. 
Its  roots  are  tortuous,  and  in  thteknefa  about  ^ 
jor  5  inches ;  its  ftem  is  triangular,  rifing  to  the 
height  of  tea  cubits.  The  ftem  tapers  ^omthe^ 
boitooSf  and  terminates  in  a  point.  It  carries  a 
top  or  plume,  of  fmall  hairs,  and  its  roots  throw 
to  the  right  and  left  a  great  number  of  fmall  &•* 
.bres,  whkh  fupport  the  plants  Jigainft  the  violence 
'of  the  vnnd.  See  PL  CCLXVIIL .  Formerly,  it 
uied  to  grow  in  inunenie  quantities*  The  Egyp- 
.  tiana  made  of  this  plant  paper  fit  for  writing,  (fee 
Diplomatics,  and Paper*makiug,)  which jthe 
Greeks  called  B(CAPr  or  phUuriat  and  aUb  xK^rtc ; 
hence  the  Latin  .rifittrto  /  for-  in  general,  eharta  is 
uf«d  for  the  paper  of  Egypt.  The  ancient  bota- 
nifts  placed  the  papyrus  among  the  graminooa 
plants  or  dog-grafs ;  ignorant  of  the  particular 
kind  to  whiicb  it  belonged,  they  were  contented 
to  fpeclfy  it  under  the  name  oi  papyrus f  of  which 
there  were  two  kinds,  that  of  Egypt,  and  that  of 
Sicily.  The  modems  have  endeavoured  to  fhow, 
that  tbefe  two  plants  are  one  and  the  fame  fpecies 
of  cyperus.  It  is  under  this  genus  that  they  are 
found  in  the  cataloguea  and  deicriptionsof  plants 
publiihed  fioce  the  edition  of  Morrifon^s  work, 
where  the  papyrus  is  called  eyperm  nUciicust  'vei 
Sjriacus  mawmus  papyraaus.  In  the  MSS.of  the 
letters  and  obfervations  of  M.  Lippi,  phyfician  at 
Paris,  who  accompanied  the  envoy  of  Lewis  XIV. 
to  the  emperor  of  Abyffiniaj  we  find  the  de&rip- 
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Ibttcf  iQ9lianiftwkieh  W  Ini  tshkmA  m  ^ 
banks  of  the  Nile  io  i704*>  MSbK  bavtng  defierW 
bed  the  ik»«rcra»  iit  fayt^  that  mmy  eora,  coveted 
with  vsnag  kaves,  are  fiq^ipiortQd  bf  apwtty  tong 
pedicle;  andtiuit  many  of  thofe  pnMclc8»  oqaal* 
If  loaded  and  coning  frott  one  joint*  form  a 
kind  of  paiafol.  The  diik  of  tkit  parafol  ia  far- 
vonnded  with  a  quanttty  o£  leawa  which  form  a 
crown  to  the  Oeoa  which  fupports  it.  The  ftem 
it  a  pretty  long  prtfm,  the  oomera  of  which  art 
a  little  roasded;  and  the  leaivei,  not  at  the  topi 
b«t  at  the  Gde»  a»  fonned  Kke  the  Made  of  a 
fvord ;  the  reota  aie  blacky  and  ftilA  of  fihrea; 
and  tbie  plant  is  called  cyperut  NUeuem  major y  tam^ 
Ma  mdtipliek  The  fiune  Uppi  defcrihes  anor 
tber  kind  which  lifct  not  io  high:  the  ftem  and 
Icairet  correspond  wkb  the  former,  but  the  ears 
form  rather  a  kind  of  head  than  any  thing  like 
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prialed  a^  Floreoee.  lyaa  ba»  fllMT  a»  en- 
graving of  one  of  the  long  pedicles  in  ka  nalaul 
feAgtifc:  it  i^  (aaromsai^d  al  tl»laft  wilb  a  eafe 
o£  akMHil  Qoe  inch  and  alal^  m  heiglil ;  tewarde 
the  extremity^  it  canfea  thtet  lotg  and  narrow 
leavest  Sod  foae  pedicles,  to*  which  aie  teed  the 
kfioka  of  fioweti.  Bvery  pedicle  has  tXo  a  toaB 
caie  fttrro«ndH«  ito  ba^*  In  fliort,  we  ted  in 
the  Qt9jh'Qraphim  of  ScheuchaeH  •  ^Ktf  parti- 
GBlat  dbfcriptioB  oflhe^plameof  a  kindaf  cype- 
rusy  which  appears  to  be  ikt  Sicilian  pfeMt.  From 
this  adtount  it  appeaas  that  the  pi^yrve  of  Sicily 
ie  well  knoivn  to  botanifta.  U  were  to  be  wiibed 
that  we  had  aa  particular  a  dcfcription  of  the  pa- 
pyrvaof  Egypt ;  but  thefe  two  plant*  have  a  near 
affinity  to  one  smother ;  they  are  coofouaded  Io- 
gether  by  many  authors.  Theophtatoi  £aiya»  the 
JM  and  the  pmnu  niiotka^  have  a  dodded  cba^ 


the  fpreadiog  of  aa  umbRlla ;  this  head  waa  very 
foft,  fliintagy  apd  gilded,  neb  and  airy,  much 
loaded,  fupparted  1^  pediclea  which  Whre  joiaed 
together  at  the  bottona,  IHoe  the  knitting  of  a  pa- 
rafol.  It  is  called  by  him  cyfietms  Niltatm  majofs 
aurea  H^ifa  ftHmkuku  Tfaefe  two  kinda  of  cyw 
^eros  have  a  marked  lefemMaace  in  their 'lea»e% 
then*  ftem,  their  foliagev  aad  the  ouitftif  places 
where  they  gfow.  ""The  onlf  diflftiaace  ooaifta 
in  their  litev  and  in  the  pofkion  o^  the  ears^  which 
ferve  to  diftingulflt  them  t  and  they  ieem  to  bear 
a  veferiiblanco  to  the  papyrus  and  the  iari^deferi»> 
bad  by  ancient  authors. 

(a.)  P^FYaua  of  SiofLTt  a  pbnt  refismbling 
the  Egyptian  Fapyras,  in  luly  ealird  MPBao, 

and,  according  M  Caifiilpin,  f^tn*  Thia  papyrus    exiftence,  or  oonfideted  with  raTpcCt  to  tiie  great- 
er Snnly  has  been  cultivated  in  the  garden  of  Pi^    er  or  left  height ;  which,  according  to  them,  might 

fa;  and Ctsiajwa,' who himfelf  examined  the  plant,  '" 

fays  it  is  dilrereat  from  the  papyrus  of  Egypt. 
The  papymst  faya  he,  which  is  commonly  called 


rader  of  refemblance,  and  only  differ  in  this*  that 
the  papyrus  fehde  forth  thi!ltk  and  tall  flems, 
which  being  divided  into  Cender  plates^  are  fit 
fbr  the  fabricatum  of  paper;  wlieitBa  the  lart 
has  fmall  ftemi^  confidei^bly  fhoiter,  and  akoge. 
ther  lifelefe  for  any  kind  of  papon  The  papyrus, 
which  ferved  andently  to  make  paperi  maft  not 
be  confounded  with  the  papyrua  of  Sicily,  fonnd 
alio  in  Calabria ;  fbr,  according  to  Straboa,  the 
papyrus  wal  to  be  found  in  no  pllct  exoBptmg 
E^pt  and  India.  The  greateft  part  of  bofeanifts 
have  believed  that  the  Siciliaa  pbmt  is  the  &me 
with  the  f^ri  of  Theophraftus ;  others  have  ad« 
vaoced  that  the  papyrus  of  Egypt-  and  the  fari 
were  the  fame  plant  in  two  diffinrnt  ftages  of  its 
exiftence,  or  oonfldeted  with  rafpcd  to  tiie  great- 


pif&ro  in  Sicily,  haaa  longer  ami  thidnr  Item  than 
tb^  plaht  cypeMia.  It  rifts  fometimes  to  four  co- 
bits}  the  angles  areobtufe,  and  theftem  at  the 
bafe.ia  furrouAded'with  leaves  groWiflg  fmn  tbb 
root  t  there  are  ma  leaves^  on-  th^  Hemenn  when 
the  plant  is  at  the  gfean^  perfie^hxi,*  but  it  ca^- 
rieto  at  the  top  a  large  plumt,  whiptt  refdmblea  a 
great  tdft  of  diOievciied ' hairs  j  ifais-ia  oomppied 
of  a  great  number  of  triangular  pedicles,  in  the 
form  ofreeda  ^  at  the  eatfemity  of  which  are  pbi- 
ced  the  flowers,  bctweei^  travo  fmtfll  leaves  of  a 
reddhh  dok>ur  like  the  cypems.  The  roeta  are 
woody,  aboufr  thetMckneA  of  reeds^  Jomted,  and 
they  throw  out  a  great,  numher-of  branches  which 
extend  themfelva*  kf  an  obNqtfe  dirtaion.  'Thefe 
are  fcented  fomewhat  Kke  thecyperue,  but  their 
colour  is  a  lighter  brown :  from  the  lower  part 
iflfue  many  figaatl  fibrcei  and  from  tlie  higher  a 
nymber  of  ftems  (hoot  up,  which,  in  proportion 
as  they  are  tender^  contain  a  fweet  juice.  The 
plume  of  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  is  pretty  well  de- 
fcribed  in  a  ihort  account  of  it  in  the  id  part  of 
the  Mufaum  de  Boccone,  This  plume  is  a  tuft  or 
sdf^mblagc  of  a  great  number  of  long  flender  pe- 
dicles, wnich'grow  from  the  lame  point  of  divi- 
fion,  are  difpoi^  in  the  manner  of  a  parafol,  and 
which  carry  at  the  top  three  loiig  and  narrow 
leaves,  from  which  iflue  other  pedicles,  ihortcr 
than  the  former,  and  terminatinjg  in  feverat  knots 
of  flowers,    Michcli,  in  his  Nova  Plantarum  Gi" 


depend  on  the  gualitiea  of  the  ftiB,  the  difference 
of  the  climate,  or  other  aooidefitai  oaajes..  In 
proof  of  this,  it  ia  maintained,  that  there  is  an  e^ 
-lential  diffisrence  between  the  papyrus  gfowing  in 
the  waters,  and  thi  iame  plant  growing  on  the 
banks  of  rivers  and  in  marfhes*  Trie  firft  of  thefe 
have  thick  and  taU  ftems,  and  a  plnoac  io  the 
form  of  a  tuft  of  hair  very  long  and<  ftender,  and 
without  any  feed:  the  fecond  differs  from  the 
firft  in  ail  thefe  particulars)  it  has  a  ihorter  and 
more  ftender  ftem,  its  phime  ia  loaded  with  flow- 
ers, and  of  confequence  it  prodncea  feed*  Id 
wbaieven  way  we  confider  thefe  6bda,  it  ia  cor* 
taia  ttiat  the  difference  twtween  the*  papyrus  and 
the  fari  neilfatt  dependaon  climate,  nor  foil,  nor 
on  filiiatioa«  The  plants-  whofe  difference  de- 
pended on  th^  ctrcumftancesr  both  grew  in 
^STP^t  31^  were  both  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper.  But  it  ia  an  eftabiilhed  U€t,  that 
the  fari  cannot  be  employed  for  thiapurpofe.  Ft* 
nally,  the  papyrus  of  Sicily  began  to  be  known 
by  botMtifts  m  X570,  1571,  1583,  at  which  peri- 
ode  the  worka  of  Lobel,  of  Guillandin,  and  ot 
Gsefalpin,  firft  appeared.  The  ancients  had  no 
knowledge  of  this  plant.  Pliny  makes  no  men» 
tion  of  it  in  his  Natural  Hiftory ;  from  which  it 
is  evident  that  it  was  neither  ufed  in  Rome  nor 
in  Sicily.  If. he  had  feen  this  plant,  be  muft  hare 
been  ftruck  with  it8  refemblance  to  the  paprms 
and  the  fiiri,  as  they  were  defcribed  by  Tnco- 
phraftus ;  and  lince  he  gives  a  particular  dekcrip- 
tion  of  theie  lait,  he  woulil  have  hinted  at  their 
conformity  to  the  Sicilian  papyrus. 
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(j.)  Paptrvs  op  thb  B.  Irdibi 
ttanf  dHed  plants  qolleded  in  the  Baft  Indiea  by 
M.  Pnhnre^  there  U  a  kind  of  papyrus  tery  diffe- 
rent from  that  of  Sicily.   It  carries  a  plume  com- 
pofed  of  a  coNfideraUe  ink  of  pedicles*  very  long* 
weak«  flendery  and  delicate,  like  fiagle  threads, 
tenoioating  mod  frequently  b  two  or  three  fmaU 
narrow  leaves,  without  any  knot  of  flowers  be- 
tween them }  hence  this  piume  mult  be  altoge- 
ther  barren.    Thofe  pedicles  or  threads  ane  fur* 
ntihed  with  a  pretty  long  membranous  cafe,  in 
which  they  are  fnferted ;  and  they  iflue  froni  the 
fame  point  of  diredion,  in  the  mamier  of  »  pwa- 
foL    The  plume,  at  its  Mt  app^ranciV  «s  fur- 
rounded  with  leaves  like  the  radii  of  a  crown. 
The  item  which  fupports  it  is  about  ten  feet  in 
height,'  where  there  are  two  feet  under  water ;  it 
is  of  a  tritngttlar  form,  but  the  angles  are  round- 
ed ;  its  thicknefs  is  about  the  fixe  of  a  walking 
ftaff  which  fills  the  hand^   The  interior  fubftance, 
although  foft  and  full  of  fibres,  is  folid,  and  ci  a 
white  colour.    The  ftem  poffeflTes  a  certain  de^ 
gree  of  ftrengtk,  and  is  capable  of  refiftanoe.    It 
bends  without  breaking ;  and  as  it  is  extremely 
light,  ft  fertes  for  a  oane :  M.  Fcuvre  ufed  no  other 
during  fcwful  flsonths  at  Madagafcar.    This  ftem- 
is  not  of  equal  tMcfcneft  in  its  whole  loigth ;  it 
tapers  infenfiMy  from  tiw  thickeft  part  towaNs 
the.top*    It  IS  without  knots,  and  extremely 
fmooth.     When  this  plant  grwws  out  of  the  wa- 
ters. In  p^s  fimply  nooift,  4t  is  much  fmaller, 
the  ftems  are  k>wer,  and  the  plume  is  compoM 
of  (horter  pedicies  or  threads,  termtnating  at  the 
top  in  tllree  harrow  leatea,  a  little  longer  than 
thofe  at  the  plume,  when  the  plant  grows  in  the 
v3tor.    From  the  btih  of  theft  ledbres  iflue  fmall 
knots  of  flowers,  arrangedl-as  they  are  in  the  qr- 
pernt ;  'but  thefe  knclts  ai«  not  elevated  above  the 
pedicles;  they  occupy  the  centre  of  the  three 
leaves,  between  which  they  arc  placed,  and  form 
Themfeltes  into  a  ftuiill  head.    The  leaves,  which 
l][>ring  fVom  thifc  robt'and  the  lower  part  of  the 
Ifem,  refembfe  exa^  thofe  in  tbecyperus.  This 
plant,  which  the    inhabitants  ««all  fanga'fimgm% 
grows  in  great  abimdaiiee  in  tkeir  rivers  and  on 
their  banks,  but  paTtibularly  iu  the  river  Tartas, 
near  the  Fbule^pdirtt  tki  Madagafcar.    The  mha« 
bitants  of  thefe  cantons  u&  the  bark  of  this  plant 
for  mats;  they'mhke  ir  alfo  ioto  iaili,  into  cor- 
dage for  their  fiflitng^ioutes,  and  into  cords  for 
their,  nets.     This  kind  of  papyrus,  io  lately  dtl> 
covered,  and  difierent  from  the  papyrus  of  Sicily 
by  the  difpofition  of  its  flowers,  fliows,  that  thene 
are  two  kinds  of  the  cypems  which  might  eaflly 
be  confounded  with  the  papyrus  of  Bfypt ;  whe- 
ther we  confider,  on  the  one  hand,  to  what  pur- 
pofes  the  inhabitants  of  ihe  places  where  thty 
grow  have  made  them  fubfervient ;  or,  on  the  other, 
compare  their  form,  their  manner  of  growth,  and 
the  points  in  which  they  refemble  each  other. 
This  comparifon  can  be  eafi^  made  from  the  ac- 
counts which  Pliny  and  Theophraftus  gave  of  the 
papyrus  ot  Egypt,  and  by  the  tigure  and  deferip- 
tion  given  by  Profper  Alpm,  after  havrog  obfer- 
ved  the  plant  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile.    But  as 
Strabo  affirms,  th^t  the  papyrus  is  found  no  where 
but  in  Egypt  and  in  India,  ft  is  polBble  that  the 
papyrus  of  the  iQe  of  Madagafcar,  fitua^d  at  the 
Voi.  XVI.  Part  H. 
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Among  mouth  of  india*  is  the  fame  with  tkatttf  SgyyC^ 
Be  that  is  it  may,  the  inhalut^nts  of  this  iflaiKi 
have  never  derived  irom  it  thofe  advantaged 
which  have  immortatiicd  the  papyrus  o^Bgypt. 

PAQUA8H,  a  i^ke  of  K.  Amqrioa.  Im.  93. 
30.  W.  Latrjo.  4S.  N. 

(!.)•  PAR.*./  tUtinJ  State  of  equaUtp 
equivalence ;  equal  value.  This  word  is  not  ele-r 
gantly  ufed#  except  as  a  term  of  trafilck.-~Ta 
eftknate  the  ^iw*,  it  is  ueoeiTary  to  know  bow 
much  61ver  is  in  the  coins  of  the  two  Countries.. 
£0«i<*«— Exchequer  bills  are  below  pmr.  ^w{^.*- 
The  reft  of  the  great  oflj^en  ate  much  upon  s 
j^r.  Swift. 

(2O  Pah,  a4f.  [Lat.  eqioal.]  in  conunercr,  flgni- 
fies  any  two  tkinga  equal  in  value.  See  Ex- 
change. 

(i.)  PARA,  or  BeioHt  a  province  of  S.  Americ^r 
in  Guiana,  comprehending  that  part  of  Guiao* 
which  belongs  to  the  Pbrtttgaeie»  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Amazon,  extendmg  ftw  its  juo^on 
vrith  the  Biadeira  to  the  Athmtic  i  600  miles  front 
£.  to  W.  and  too  from  K.  to  S.  See  Guiaha^ 
N^  IR.  lu  gOfcnuBent  extends  over  117  In- 
dian villages,  over  which  a  Portnguete  governor 
prefides. 

(a.)  Pan  A,  a  town  of  BraxiU  with  a  fottreft  and 
walls,  on  the  S£.  bank  of  the  river,  (K^  j.}  featod 
on  a  high  rock.  Tobacco,  fugiva  and  cotton  are 
ks  chidF  commodities*  JUm.  50^  o.  W.  LmU  fe. 
30.  S. 

(s.)  pAftA,  a  river  of  Braftil,  which  rifes  about 
Lat.  6. 10.  8.  and,  after  running  aoo  miles,  fallr 
into  the  £.  branch  of  thn  Aa»xoo»  near  Itt 
mouth. 

PARAB1TTA,  a  town  of  Naplea>  in  Qtranto^ 
xo  miles  NW.  of  Aleflapo. 

(i.)  *  PARABLE. »./  (o«|»C«xi>;  Mr«Mrt  Fr.] 
A  fimUitudet  a  relation  under  which  iomethingelfci 
is  figured.— Balaam  took  up  his  porakU  and  iaid.- 
Nmmierst  xxiii.  7.-^In  the  fariUfk  of  ihe  Uleots, 
our  Saviour  plainly  teacheth  us,  that  men,  are  i«- 
warded  accmding  tothe  improvamcnu  they  make. 

What  isthy  folfomejki'rA^JIr  to  me?  Drvdew. 
(a.)  A  PaaABLi  is  a  f^ble  or  allegorical  inftrup- 
tion,  founded  on  Jotne^hiag  real  or  apparent  in 
nature  or  hiftory,  firom  which  a  moral  is  drawn  by 
comparing  it  with  fomething  in  which  the  people 
are  nsore  imoaediately  concerned^;  fuck  arc  the 
parables  of  Dives  and  Laaarus,  of  the  Prodigal 
Son,  of  the  Ten  Virgin^  *c. .  Dr.BUir  oWarvea 
that  '^Jt  was  univ0rCyiy  the  mode  throughout  all 
theeaftem  nations- to  convey  feared  truths  under  . 
myfterk>tts  figures  and  reprefenutions."  See  Al^ 

LEGOXY. 

(3.)  *  PAKAXin.  ti4f.  UfarabilUf  Latin.]  £a6Iy 
procured.  Kot  in  ufe.— They  were  not  well  wi(b- 
.en.unU>paraUe  phyfic,  remedies  ea^ly  acquired, 
who  derived  medicines  from  the  f^hotnix.  Bro^n* 

(i.)  •  PARABOLA,  w./  ILatin.]  The  para^ 
hoia  is  a  conick  fe^ioo  ariQng  from  a  cone's  being 
ciit  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of  its  fides,  or  pa- 
rallel to  a  plane  that  touches  one  fide  of  the  cone; 
Airrij.— »Had  the  velocuies  of  the  (everal  planets 
being  greater  or  lefs  than  they  are  now,  at  the 
fame  difl^nces  from  the  fui),  they  would  nqt  have 
Devolved  19  coocentrick  circles  as  they  do,  but 
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^  have  int)ved  in  hyperixilas  -tr  •pm^aholasj  or  in  tU 
^  IJpfes,  verf  exci^trick.    Bentky^s  Sermons. 

(2.)  Parabola.   See  Conk;  Ssctions, /iv^jr. 
IPARABOLANI.    See  Cowpfctor/ 
PARABOLE.  «./.    See  OiTATOfcY,  J  118. 

*  PARABOLICAL.  Parabolick.  adj.  [pata- 
boHqui^  Fr.  from  parable."]  t.  ExprenVdT by  para- 
ble o  fi'militude.— Such  from  the  text  decry  the 
paraboltcat  expofition  of  Cajetan.  Bft^ixm^s  Vufgar 
Err, — Tfie'fchcme  of  thefe  words  is  figurative,  as 
being  a  parabolical  defcription  of  God's  vouch- 
fafing  to  the  world  the  invaluable  bleffihg  of  tt^e 
gofpel,  by  the  fimtliiude'of  a  king;  South,  2. 
Having  the  nature  or  form  of  a  parabola,  [from 
taraboia.y-The  pellucid  coat  of  the  eye  doth  not 
li<*  in  the  fame  fuperficies  with  the^white^  but  ri- 
fcth  up  a  hillock  above  its  convexity,  and  is  of  an 
fryperbblical  or  .parabohcai  f\p.n^,  K^/y.-^The  in- 
cident ray  wiH  defcVibe,  rn  the  liefrRd^ingtnedium^ 
thoparaboHU'CTiryfe.     Chei/ne's  Pbff.  Prin. 

♦  PARA'BOLICALLY.  adv,  ffrom  faraboli- 
eaJJ}  I .  By  way  of  parsrtjie  or  flmnltode. — Thefe 
words,  notwithftanding  parabolfcaUy  intended,  ad- 
mi  f  no  fit  era  I  inference.  Brown* i'  Fulgar  Erronrs. 
*.  kt  the  form  of  a  ^arabo!*: 

(i.)  PAHABOLIC.  adj.    See  Parabolical. 

(a.)  Partaisolic  Conoid,  a  fdliU,  generated  by 
the  rotation  of  a  parabola  about  its  axis. 
•  {3.)  ParaboIic'  PYRAMidbiD,'  a  folid  figure, 
fo  nj»med  by  Dr  WttWk  from  Us  formation.  Thus 
Jet  nil  the  fquares  of  the  ordinates  of  a  parabola 
be  fo  placed<that  theaxM  IhaRtMfslperperttlicnlarly 
throtrgH  alt  their  centres,  then  the  aggregate  of  all 
thefe  planes  wiH  form  the  aggregate  of  the  para- 
bolic pyramidoid.  It  is  equal  to  half  its  ctrccim- 
*fcribed  parattdopipedon.  -The  folid  content  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  bafe  by  the  altitude,  imd 
taking  hafTthe  prodiift. ' 

(4.)  Parabolic  SiPACfe,  the'fpace  included  by 
the  cm^e  line  and  bafe  of  the  parabohi, 

(5.)  PARABOLrc  SpiNDLrfe)  a  folid  figure  formed 
by  the  rotatron  of  A  parabola  About:  its  baie« 

(6.)  PiRABOxic  Spiral,  ncurvearifingfrora  the 
fuppofition  that  the  parabola  is  bent  tit)  the  axis 
come  mto  the  periphery  of  a  cli^cte,  the  ordinates 
ftill  retahiiilg  their  places  with  re^peftfo  thectrele. 

PARABOLIFORMi  «i^.  Having  the  form  of 
a' Parabola.  * 

♦  PARABOLI8M.  «./.  In  algebra,  the  divifion 
of  the  terms  of* an  equation,  by*  a  known  qnciDtity 
that  is  invblVed  or  multiplied  in  the  firft  term.  Diff. 

•  PARAttOLOro.  ir.jC  [^tff«Cox»  and  ui€^.] 
A  ^parabofiform  curve  ifi  geometry,  whofe  ordi- 
tiatcs  are  foppdfed  to  be  in' Aibtripticate,  fubqua- 
drupltcate,  &c.  ratio  of-tbehr  re(]E>edive  abfefiise. 
There  is  another  fpectes ;  for  if  you  fuppofe  tbe 
parameter,  multiplied  into  the  ^uare  Of  the  ab- 
fciifa,  to  be  equftl  to  the  cube  of  the  ordinate, 
then  the  curve  is  called  a  femicubicar^artf^^iV/. 
Harris, 

Paraboloims,  ?r./.  parabolas  of  the  higher 
orders.    The  equation  for  all  curves  of  this  kind 

being  a  ;r    =  ^    ,  the  proportion  of  the  a- 

rea  of  any  one  to  the  complement  of  it  to  the  cir- 
ciimfcriWng  paraH^logram  will  be  as  m  to  n. 
PARABOSCO,  Jerome,  an  Italian^ dramatic 
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writer  of  the  i6tb  century ;  who  wrote  feverai  co- 
medies* and  fome  Dovclsy  in  the  ftyle  of  Boccace, 
under  the  title  <^  Diporti  di  GirolemQ  Paraboja: 
printed  at  Venice,  in  8vo»  m  1558. 

PARAC,  a  town  of  Bortiio,  100  miles  K.  cf 
Banjar  Mafliih. 
PARAQA,  a  town  of  Pern,  6  milea  from  Pilbo. 
PARACELSISTS.    See  Theosophists. 
V  PARACELSUS,  Aurdius  Philip  Theopbraftcs 
Bombaittts,  'de  Hohenbeim,  a  famous  phyGciar, 
'  bom  at  Einfilden,  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz.  He 
v^as  educated  with  great. care  by  his  father,  who 
-was  the  natural  fon  of  a  prhice,  and  made  a  rapid 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  phytic.    He  afterwards 
travelled  into  France,  Spain,  Italy*  and  Germany, 
^n  bis  return  to  Swiflferland,  he  (topped  at  fiaOe, 
where  he  read  kedturrs  on  phyfic  in  the  Gemua 
,  tongue.    Hc' was  one  of  the  lirft  who  made  uie  of 
'  chemical  remedies,  with  foccefs,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired great  reputation.    See  Medicimb,  Index, 
Me  g'oried  in  deftroying  the  method  cftabli&ed 
-by  Galen,  and* thus  drew  upon.hiqifelf  the  huved 
of  .the  other  phyficians.*   It  is  faid»  that  he  bosfi- 
ed  of  being  able,  by  his  remedies,  to  preCerre  the 
life  of  man  for  feveral  ages  9  but  he  himfelf  expe- 
rienced the  vanity  of  fuch  boafting,  by  dying  at 
Saltzbttrg,  in  T504,  at  37  years  of  age  according 
to  fome,  or  48  according  to  others.    The  belt 
.edition  of  hi«  works  is  that  of  Geneva  in  16589  io 
3  vols,  folio. 

.  (r.)  *  PARACENTESIS.  «./.   tw«»M»Ws-, 
'  ^ttifiiutrtmf  to  pierce;  paraeenUfe^  PnJ      That 
operation,  whereby  any  of  the  venters  are  perfo- 
rated to  let  out  any  natter;  as  tapping  in  a  tym- 
pany.   Qumttf. 
(9.)  Para<;eiitbsis.    See  Surjs&lt. 
♦PARACENTRICAL.  \aiii:a^tMiAn»^f^\ 
( r.)*PARACENTRlCK:.  J  Deviating  from  dr- 
culartty. — Since  the  planets  move  in  theelliptick 
orbit8,:in  one  of  whofe  foci  the  fun  iSf  and»  by  a 
radios  fron^the  Am,  deCenbc^  equal  areas  in  equal 
time,  we  muft  find  out  A  law  for  the  paracemiri- 
cat  motion,  that  may  make  the  orbiu  elliptk. 
Hkeyn^s  Phil.  Prin. 

•  (2.)  Paracbntric  MeT«9ii|^  the  motioc  or 
ipace.  by  which  it  revolving  |)lanet  approaches 
nearer  to  or  recede  tatther  from  the  fttn*  or  cen* 
anr^f  attra^on. 

(3-,)  PaRA£E.KTI11€  SOVICITATIOII  OF  SrAVI. 

TY,  the  fiime  with  the  Cbmtrifetal  Forci. 
-See  FoRCH»>  §  a.  ^ 

.  PARACHUTE,  n./.  a  large  and  ftrong  kind  of 
umbrelta,. invented  by  M*  Blanchard,.  the  French 
aeronaut,  to  break  a  perfea's  fall  frooa  an  air  bal- 
loon ;  in  G|fe  of  any  accident  happening  to  it  at  a 
high  elevation.  By  mesLta  of  l^ia  parachute,  be, 
on  dtfiereat  occaiions^  let  kU  from  his  baUooo, 
dogs  and  other  animals,  without  their  receiric^ 
any  hurt. '  At  laft  he  ventured  to  dcfcend  himfelf, 
but  falling  among  treest  he  broke  one  of  his  Icg&. 
Citizen.Gamerin<wasmoce^ccei3ifuL  Heafcend- 
ed,  Od.  9ift«  1797»  frotn  the  garden  of  Msuf- 
feuz,  at  half  paft  5  p.  nu  Between  the  italloon  and 
the  car  in  which  he  (at,  was  placed  the  parachute, 
half  opened,  and  forming  a  kind  of  tent  over  him ; 
and  when  the  apparatus  was  at  a  confiderablr 
height}  he  ^arated  the  parachute  and  cac  item 
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tlw  balloon.  The  parachute,  unfofdnig  ftfelf,  was 
by  his  weight  and  that  of  the  car,  drawn  down  to* 
wards  tbe  earth.  Its  defcent  was  at  firft  flow  and 
-vertical ;  bst  loon  cichiliited  a  ^vibration  and  rota- 
tion gradualiy  tncreafing,  like  that  of  a  leaf  falling 
from  a  tree;  but  be  reached  the  ground  unhurt; 
He  afterwards  made  the  exp^hnent  in  London, 
and  at  diiferent  cities  on  the  continent,  with  equal 
fuccefs.  This  patachute  was  of  cloth ;  and  its 
diameter,  when  unfolded,  about  35  feet.  Such 
an  inftrument  might  be  extremely  ufefal  in  iaving 
lives  when  accidental  fires  happen.  -  To  ufe  a  pa« 
rachnte  with  fuccefs,  the  car  ought  to  be  fulpend- 
ed  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  parachute, 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  may  be 
vertically  below  the  centre  of  refiftance,  made  by 
the  air,  to  the  defcent  of  the  parachute;  eUe 
tbe  parachute  will  incline  to  one  fide,  defcend 
obliquely^  oiciUate»  and  the  ifmalleft  irregularity 
in  its  figure  will  canfe  it  to  turn  round  its  verti- 
cal axis. 

PARACLET)  the  Comforter,  a  name  given 
to  the  Holy  Ghoft. 

PARACUSIS.    See  Mbdicinb,  Index. 

(i.)  ♦  PARADE.  «./.  [parade,  Fr.}  i.  Shew; 
oftentation^^He  is  not  led  forth  as  to  a  review, 
but  as  to  a, battle;  nor  adorned  for  parade^  but 
execution.    Granvdlej-^ 

Be  rich ;  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade^ 
f  At  leaft,  before  your  maker's  debts  are  paid. 

Svnft. 
fl.  Proceffion;  aflemblyofpomp.— 

The  rites  performed,  the  parfon  patd» 

In  ftate  retnrn'd  the  grand  parade,  Swff. 

3.  Military  order.— 

The  cherubim  ftood  arm'd 
To  their  night-watches  in  warlike ^ar<ii^.  Milt. 

4.  Place  where  troops  draw  up  to  do  duty  and 
mount  guard.  5.  Guard ;  pofture  of  defenee. — 
Accuftom  him  to  nuike  judgment  of  men  by  their 
infide,  which  often  fliows  itfelf  in  little  things, 
when  they  are  not  in  paradey  and  upon  their  guard. 
Locke  on  Edueation, 

(s.)  Paraob,  in  a  military  fenfe,  is  tbe  pla«c 
where  troops  afl*embie  or  draw  together,  to  mount 
guard,  &c. 
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(a.)  Paraims.    See  Moncrif.  *         » 

(i.)  ♦  Paradise.  «./.  iTUfcctttcm-i  paradifi, 

Fr.]    i>The  blifsfiil  regions  m  which  the  firifc 
pair  was  plae'd.^—  • 

Longer  in  that  pmradi/e  to  dwell. 

The  law  1  gave  to  nature  him  foibida.  Miiton. 
2.  Any  place  of  felieity.— 

'  Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradife^ 

T'  invelope  and  oontain  celeftial  fpirits.    &bak. 
If  he  ftiotttd'lead  her  into  «  fool's  ^^nrt/^   ' 

It  were  very  grofs  behaviour.  &hak^  Rtnui^Julm 
Why»  nature,  bower  the  fpirit  c  a  fiend 

In  mortal  paradife  of  fuch  fweet  flefli  ?      Sbak. 
The  earth 

Shall  all  be  paradife.  Milton. 

(1.)  Paradiss  is  principally  ufed  for  the  garden 
of  Eden,  In  which  Adam  and  Eve  were  placed 
immediately  upon  their  creation. "  There  have 
been  manv  inquiries  about  its  fitoadon.  But  con- 
cerning the  exa€t  place  we  muft  ever  remain  un- 
certain, if  indeed  it  cln  be  thought  at' all  to  exi(t 
at  prefent,  confidenng  the  many  changes  which 
have  taken  place  on  the  furface  of  the  earth  finoe 
the  creation.  . 

(3.)  Paradise,  Biro  of.    See  Faraois&a. 

(4.)  Paradisb,  Mahombtav.  ^  The  para- 
dife of  the  Mohammedans  is  faid  by  them  to  be 
fituated  above  the  feven  heavens,  or  in  the  feventh, 
and  next  under  the  throne  of  €rod ;  and,  to  exprefs 
the  amenity  of  the  place«  they  tell  us  that  the 
earth  of  it  is  of  the  fineft  wheat  flour«  or.  of  the 
pureft  muik,  or  of  fafiron;  and  that  its  (kones  are 
pearls  and  jacinths,  the  walls  of  its  building  en- 
riched with  gold  and  filver,  and. the  trunks  of  all 
its  trees  of  gold,  amongft  which  tbe  moft  remark* 
able  is  the  tree  tmboy  or  tree  of  happinefs.  They 
pretend  that  this  tree  ftands  in  the  palace  of  Mo- 
hammed, though  a  branch  of  it  will  reach  to  the 
houfe  of  every  true  believer,  loaded -wilh  pome- 
granates, dates,  grapes,  and  other  fruitSy  of  fur- 
prifing  bignefs,  and  delicious  taites»  unknown  to 
mortals.  If  a  man  defires  to  eat  of  any  particular 
kind  of  fruity  it  will  immediately  be  prefented  to 
irim ;  or  if  he  choofes  flefti,  birds  ready  drelTed 
will  be  fet  before  him.  and  fuch  as  he  may  wiib 
for.  They  add,  that  this  tree  will  fuppl^r  tlie  MefT- 


(3.)  Parade,  in  fencing,  implies  the  adlion  of    ed,  not  only  with  fruit,  but  irith  filk  gavments 


parrying  or  turning  off  any  thrufV, 

(4.)  Parade,  in  geography,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  dep.  of  Lot.  and  Garonne ;  6  miles  £.  of 
Tonneina. 

(5.)  Parade  db  Bouro,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  theprov.  of  Entre- Duero-e-Minho ;  i6i  miles 
NNE.  of  Braga. 

PARADELLA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Beira ; 
xa  miles  S£.  of  Lamego. 

PARADES,  a  town  of  Spaia,  in  Seville.. 

•  PARADIGM.  n./.ltfaea#iiyA««»]  Example. 

PARADIN,  WiUiam,  a  French  hiftorian  of 
the  1 6th  century  born  at  Cuifeaux,  near  Chalons, 
was  author  of  a  great  number  of  works ;  particu- 
larly the  Uiftory  of  Ariltxus  refpe^ting  the  ver- 
fion  of  the  PenUteuch;  and  Memoralta  infigniim 
Frafuiie  fam^tarum* 

(i.)  PARADIS,  Paul,  a  learned  Venetian,  who 
firft  taught  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  Royal 
college  of  Paris;  and  wrote  fogic  pieces  on  it. 


alfo,  and  beafts  to  ride  on,  adorned  with  rich  trap- 
pings, all  which  will  burft' forth  from,  the  fruit; 
and  that  the  tree  is  ft>  large,  that  a  perfon  mount- 
ed on  the  fleeteft  horfe  would  not  be  able  to  gal- 
lop from  one  end  of  ita  Ihade  to  the  other  in  100 
years.  Plenty  of  water  being  one  of  the  greateft 
additions  to  the  pleafantnefsof  any  place,  the  Al- 
coran often  fpeaks  of  the  rivers  of  paradife  as  the 
principal  ornament^  .Some  of  tbefe  rivers  are  faid 
to  flow  with  water,  fome  with  milk,  fome  with 
wine»  and  others  with  honey:  all  of  them  have 
their  fourcesin  the  root  of  this  tieeof  happineis^ 
and,  as  if  thefe  rivers  were  not  fufficientt  we  are 
told  that  tbe  garden  of  this  paradife  is  alfo  water- 
ed by  a  great  number  of  leifer  fprings  and  foun- 
tains, whofe  pebbles  are  rubies  aikl  emeralds,  their 
earth  of  camptJbr,  their  beds  of  muik,'  and  their 
fides  of  (afiron.  But  all  thofe  glories  will.be  e- 
clipfed  by  the  refplendent  and  exquifite  beauty  of 
the  girls  of  paradife,  the  enjoyment  of  whofe  com- 
Xxxz«  pan/ 
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pKVf  "Win  conftttote  the  principal  fetictty  of  the    l^oo^oliDuredf  a 

faithful.  Tbefe  (they  fay)  are  not  formed  of  cUy« 

as  mortal  women,  but  of  pure  muik«  mA  are^  as 

their  prophet  often  affirms  in  his  Alcorant  tree 

from  all  the  natural  defers  and  inconveniences  in- 

cident  io  the  Cex.    Bein^  aUb  of  th^  ftrideft  qio- 

<iefty,  tiliey  keep  themfeives  fpduded  from  public 

^iew,  in  paviliona  of  hoUow  pearls*  fo  large^  that 

aa  Ibine  traditions  have  it,  one  of  them  will  be  no 

lefs  than  t6%  or,  ;^  others  (ay,  60  miles  long,  and 
;aa  many  broad.    With  th«3fe  the  tftbabitants  of 

paradife  mh*  tafte  pleafwes  in  thccr  height ;  and 

iior  this  pufpofe  will  be  endowed  with  ettraovdi- 

4iary  abilities,  and  eitfoy  a  perpetual  youth." 

(5.)  PaAADisE  SouNB,  a  bay  or  Newfound- 
land, on  the  NW.  coaft  of  Plaoeotta.    Lon.  54. 

f^.  W.  Lat*  47*  30.  K. 
PARAOISEA,  in  ornithology ;  a  genua  of  birds 

bdongitajg  to  the  order  of  picm.    The  beak  is  cp> 

vered  with  a  belt  or  collar  of  downy  feathers  at 

«he  hiafc;  and  the  leathers  00  the  fides  are  my 

kong.    ^eePhte%e$.    ^' Birds  of  this  genus  (lays 

i^atbam)  bave  the  bill  fiightly  bending  1  the  baft 

covered  with  veWet*like  feathers.    The  noftrila 

are  -foiaD^  and  concealed  by  the  tethers.    The 

iM\\  confifta  of  10  featbcn;  the  t«M>  middle  ones, 

fwd  fometin^es  more  in  ic«enl  of  the  fpeciea,  are 

very  long,  and  webbed  oAly  at  the  bale  and  tips. 

The  kga  and  feet  are  very  large  and  ftrang  i  they 

liawe  3  toea  forward,  ^one  backward,  and  the  mid- 
dle cosneded  to  the  outer  one  aa  far  as  the  firft 

toint.    The  whole  of  thia  gends  have,  till  lately, 

iKen  jvery  tmpcirfeAly  known ;  few  cabinets  pof« 

ItffiiTig  mote  than  one  fpedec*  viz.  the  Greater, 

4)r  what  is  4»>lcd  the  emmnon  hrdafParoMs ;  nor 

lias  any  4et*  of  binds  given  rife  to  more  fables,  the 

^rariotts  tales  comxraiog  which  are  to  be  found  in 

•very  aotbor^  fuch  as,  their  never  touching  the 

ground  horn  thrir  birth  to  death;  living  wholly 

on  the  dew ;  (being  produced  without  legs ;  and 

«n  hundred  fuch  ftoriest  too  ridiculoua  even  to 

tnentiom    Thia  laft  «rror  ta  baidly  yet  wholly  era- 
dicated.   Tbe  PortugtMfe  firft  found  thcfe  bhrda 

JDO  abe  ffiand  of  Gilolo^  the  i^apoa  iOaads,  and 

^ew  Guinea ;  and  they  were  known  by  tbe  name 

of  Mrds  tf  tbefim.    Tbe  inhabitants  of  Teruate 

CAW^^UBmmamieoduwaUi^  the  bird qf  Ood  ;  whence 

the  nanne  monmo  duOAf  tifed  by  fome  naturalifts^ 

is  derived.    The  peculiar  length  and  ftru^ture  of 
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mtle  bkck  about  dit  eyec: 
about  the^  neck,  of  the  brigbteft  gloiiy  emerald 
green,  foft  like  velvet ;  aa  is  alfo  tbe  breaft,  which 
is  black ;  tbe  wiuga  are  large,  and  tshcAmt  colonr- 
ed  {  the  back  part  of  the  body  is  covered  whh 
long,  ftraight,  narrow  feathers^  of  a  pale  browa 
colour,  fimilar  to  tbe  ptumea  of.  the  oftfieb.  Thefe 
feathers  are  fpread  when  the  bird  is  00  tbe  wing; 
for  which  reafon  he  can  keep  very  ioi^  in  the  air. 
On  both  fidea  of  tbe  belly  are  two  tnfta  of  ftiff 
and  Ibortcr  feathers  of  a  goldcn^  yellow^  And  fliin* 
ing.  Vtvm  the  rump  proceed  two  kmg  ftilF  tb^ts, 
which  are  feathered  on  their  extremitiea>  Thcfe 
birda  are  found  at  tbe  Aroo  iilands,  15  Dutch 
miles  £.  of  Key,  during  the  W.  or  dry  monlbi^n  ; 
and  they  return  to  Nf  w  Guinea  aa  foon  aa  tbe  £• 
or  W.  monfoon  fets  in.  They  come  Always  in  a 
flock  of  30  or  40,  and  are  led  by  a  bhfd  vrbich  the 
inhabitams  of  Aroo  caU  tlie  Ja^.  This  leader  is 
black,*  with  red  fpots ;  and  confianfly  fiiea  higher 
than  the  reft  of  the  flock,  which  never  foriake 
him,  but  fettle  as  foon  as  he  fettles;  a  chcura* 
ftance  that  frequently  proves  their  jvio  when  the 
king  lights  on  the  ground,  whence  they  are  not 
able  to  rife  on  account  of  the  fingular  ftm^nre 
and  difpofition  of  their  plumage.  They  are  like- 
wife  unable  to  fly  with  the  wind,  which  would 
ruin  their  loofe  plumage;  but  take  tbeir  flight 
conftantly  agatnft  it,  cautious  not  to  venture  out 
in  hard  blowing  weather,  as  a.  ftrong  wind  fre- 
quently obliges  them  to  come  to  the  ground.  Da- 
ring their  flight  they  cry  like  ftariings.  Tfaek 
note,  however,  approaches  more  to  tbe  croaking: 
of  ravens ;  wliich  is  heard  very  plainly  when  they 
are  in  diftrefs  from  a  fre(h  gale  blowing  on  the 
liack  of  their  plumage.  In  Aroo,  they  fettle  on 
the  bigbcft  trees,  efpecially  on  the  ficus  benjarnl- 
na  of  the  bortus  malatiaricos,  commonly  calkti 
the  noarmga  tree.  The  natives  catch  them  wish 
bird-lime,  or  in  noofes,  or  Ihoo^hem  with  blunt 
Arrows ;  dry  and  fumigate  the  l>odies  with  fu^ 
phur  or  frooke,  and  feOf  them  afBasda  for  half  a 
rizdollar  each ;  but  at  Aroo  they  may  be  bought 
for  )i  fpike-nail  or  a^piece  of  old  irom  Flocks  ot 
thefe  birds  are  often^feen  .flying  from  one  iflaod  to 
the  other  againft  the  wind.  During  the  £.  mon- 
foon their  tails  are  moulted,  fo  that  they  have 
them  only  during  4  months  of  the  W.  monfoon. 
3.  Faradisea  Minor,  Xht fm^dher  bird  qf  Pa- 


their  feapular  feathers  binders  them  from  fettling,  ,  radife  is  about  19  inches  long.    His  beak  is  iead- 


lu  bfg()  wiuda,  00  trees;  and  when  they  are 
thrown  on  ahe  ground  by  thcfe  winds,  they  can- 
not rife  again*  Whea  taken  by  the  natives,  they 
;irc  immediately  killed,  and  ihet  defend  them- 
feives with  great  courage  with  then-  formidable 
bills.  Latham  enumerates  2  (pecies^  but  iiifpe^ 
thett  may  he  more. 

s.  PAaADisaa  Alsa,  the  mfMte  bird  of  Pttru- 
4/{i(lf  is  the  moft  rare,  and  has  two  varietiea;  one 
4)uite'W^hite»  and  the  other  black  and  white.  The 
iormeris  very  rare.  The  fecond  has  the  fore  pa't 
biaek,  and  ttte  back  partsrhite;  with  w  crooked 
aviry  ihaifcs,  whiob  aae  almoft  naked,  though,  in 
ibuM  places,  coRrered  with  hairs.  1 

i.>PAa.A«>iAaA  Maxima,  theiair;^  bird  of  Fa^- 
radiftf  n  conmonly  %  feet  4  imSifiS  long  1  the 
bead  ififourll;  the  biU  hard  and  long»  of  a  pale 
AExkjoo    Tbe  bfiad  and  bade  part  of  tbe  neck  is 


coloured,  and  paler  at  the  point.  The  eyes  are 
fmall,  and  inclofed  in  black  about  tbe  neck.  Thr 
bead  and  back  of  the  neck  are  of  a  dirty  yeilow ; 
the  back  of  a  greyiih  yellow ;  the  breaft  and  belly 
of  a  duiky  colour;  the  wings  fmall,  and  chefnut- 
coloured.  The  long  pUimage  is  about  a  fool  in 
length,  and  paler  than  in  the  large  ipecies ;  as  is 
general  the  colours  of  this  fpccies  are  lefs  bright 
than  the  former;  thoUgh  in  moft  other  refpcA^ 
they  are  alike.  They  likewife  follow  a  leader, 
who  i«  b!acker,  with  a  purplifti  caft,  and  finer  in 
colour  than  the  reft.  The  neck  and  bill  are  lar- 
ger in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  They  rooA 
on  the  tops  of  the  higheft  trees,  and  do  not  mi- 
grate. The  natives  fear  the  birds  with  a  hot  iron, 
and  put  thttn  in  a  tube  of  bamboo  for  preftriTA- 
tion. 
4;  Paraojsea mic&a AiivoiiiENsiSy a fpci ^-^^ 
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of  tlie  Uaei  hird^  ParaSM,  iieen  in  Amboyna 
in  1689.  TbU  was  only  one  foot  io  length,  with 
a  fioe  purple  hue»  a  fmail  headt  and  a  ftraight 
bin.  On  it«  back,  near  tbo  wings,  are  feathers  of 
a  bine  and  purple  colour,  as  on  tbe  other  birds  of 
Paradife  $  but  under  the  wiogs,  and  over  all  the 
belly,  liiey  arc  yetiow coloured,  as  is  the  commpa 
fort :  on  the  back  of  the  neck  they  are  oioufe-^o-. 
loured,  mhced  with  grecflt  •  Before  the  wings  are 
two  roondiik-tufce  of  feathers,  which  are  green 
edged,  and  may  be  ttioved  at  pleafiare  by  the  btrd« 
like  wiogs,  Inftead  of  a  tail,  it  has  is  or  13  black, 
naked,  wire-Kke  ihaltl»  h^oging  poanifeuoufly 
like  feathers.  Its  legs  are  ftrong,  and  have  Aiarp 
claws.  The  head  and  eyes  are  reoMrkkbly  fmall ; 
the  latter  are  furronnded  with  black. 

5.  Paraomba  MioaA  MAjoa,  the  iarge  hlaek 
Hri  f^  PartiAJk^  tsbrougibk  witkoiit  wings  or  legs 
Ibr  i&t\  Co  that  ao  aoeumte  defcriptioo  of  it  hatJi 
yet  bcm  given,  its  fiffvref  when  ftqffed,  is  nar^^ 
row  and  rouvd,  knU  ftretehed  in  leng^  to  the  ex* 
tent  of  fcnr  ^pioa.  Tbe  ylttmage  on  the  neck, 
head,  «od  bdly,  is  black  and  veWcl4ike,  with  a 
ftrong  hue  of  purple  and  gold*  The  bill  isblack- 
id),  and  one  inch  k>ng.  On  both  Hides  are  two 
bunches  of  feathers,  which  appear  like  wiags^ 
The  phia^  is  feft,  broad,  6||iilar  to  pMcacocks 
feathers,  #itli  a  glorious  gldfs  and  greeniih  hue. 
The  feathers  of  the  tail  are  of  unequal  length  | 
thofe  next  to  the  belly  are  narrow,  like  hair ;  the 
two  uppermoft  are  much  longfer*  and  pointed; 
tbofe  immediately  under  them  are  a  ^an  and  a 
half  longer  than  the  upper  ones ;  they  are  fUif,  on 
both  fides  fringed  with  a  plumage  like  hair,  black 
above,  but  glofTy  bekyw.  Birds  of  this  fpecies  are 
brought  only  mm  one  particular  place  of  New 
Guinea* 

6.  Paradisba  viora  minor,  iheJmaUUack 
bird  of  ParaMuf  has  plumage  equal  in  lengthy 
but  thinner  in  body,  black  above,  and  without  any 
remarkable  glo6,  not  baring  thofe  ihiniog  pea«> 
cock  feathers  which  are  foond  on  thc^  greater  fpe- 
cies.  It  wants  likewife  the  3  long  pointed  feathers 
of  the  tail  which  the  larger  black  fpecies  has. 

7.  PaRADlilA  RfiGALIS,  Or   REGIS,  l\kt  kmf^S 

hird^  is  about  7  inches  long,  and  ibmewbat  latger 
than  a  titmoufe.  Its  head  and  eyes  are  fmall  $ 
the  bill  ftraight ;  the  eyes  included  in  circles  of 
bbck  plumage ;  the  crown  of  the  head  is  flam^ 
coloured  \  the  bade  of  the  neck  blood-coloured ; 
the  neck  and  breaft  of  a  chsfent  cokwr,  with  a 
rinj;  of  the  hfighteft  emerald  .green.  Its  wings 
are  in  proponion  ftrong ;  and  the  quill'feathers 
dark,  with  red  fliining  phimes,  fpoti,  and  ftripes. 
The  tail  is  ftraigfit,  fiiort»  and  brown.  Two  loog 
naked  black  (hafts  proceed  from  the  rumpt  at  leaft 
a  hand-breadth  beyond  the  tail ;  having  at  their 
extremities,  femilunar  twifted  plumage,  of  the 
moft  glaring  green  colour  above,  and  du&y  be- 
low. The  belly  is  white  and  green  ^vriokled; 
and  on  each  lide  ia  a  tuft  of  long  pUimage,  fea- 
thered with  3  broad  margin,  bnqg  on  «fie  fide 
green,  and  on  the  other  duicy.  Hie  back  is 
blood-red  and  brown,  ibining  like  filk.  The  legs 
are  in  li«e  like  tbofe  of  a  bnrk,  three  fore  toea  ami 
one  back  toe.  This  bird  a0bciates  not  with  any 
«r  the  other  birds  «f  Paradtfe;  bnt  llita  fQUtiry 
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from  buih  to  buifat  wherever  he  Um  ltd  berriei^ 
without  ever  mounting  on  tall  trees. 

*PARADISIACAI..iu^'.  [from^oTtf^ift.]  Suit* 
ing  paradife/;  makiog  p^radife.— The  ancients  ex* 
prefs  the  iituation  of  patadifiacal  tSLnh^  in  reference 
^o  the  fea.  JSarwr/*— Such  a  mediocrity  of  heat 
woald  be  lb  far  from  exahing  the  earth  to  a  more 
happy  BJid paradiJiaeaJ  ftate,  that  it  would  turn  it 
to  a  barren  wiidcrnefs.  W^odw.  Nat,  i^*— The 
fummer  i»  a  kind  of  beaveu)  when  we  wander  itt 
a  pawadifiacal  fcene,  among  groves  and  gardens. 

^RADISUS,  a  town  of  Syria*  Pim.  Strak. 

(i.)* PARADOX.  »./.  ipuradaxt,  French; 
tro^aM*-,]  A  tenet  contrary  td  received  opinion; 
an  afllertion  contrary  to  appearance ;  a  pofition  in 
appearance  abfurd.— A  glofs  there  is  to  colotir 
t\a/i  paradoM*  Hooker, 

You  undergo  too  Arid  a  paradox^ 

StrivlBg  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair.  Shak. 
— ^Tis  an  unnatural  paradox  io  the  dodlrine  of 
caufes»  that  evil  ihoulU  proceed  from  goodoefik 
Hoifddj.'^li  is  true,  though  it  may  feem  a  para^ 
dox,  that  io  iheir  hatned  of  tin,  w**n  may  be  fome- 
times  too  pafliooate.  ^r<7/r.— 'lis  not  poffibic 
£or  any  man  in  his  wits,  though  never  fomuch 
addiAed  to  paradaieejf  to  believe  other  wife  but 
that  the  whole  is  greater  than  the  part,  W^kim. 

(s.)  Paradox.  No  fcience  abounds  moxe  with 
paradoxes  than  geometry:  thus^  that  a  right  line 
Ihould  continually  approach  to  the  hyperbotot 
and  yet  never  reach  it,  is  a  true  paradox ;  and  in 
the  lame  manner,  a  fpiral  may  cootinnally  ap- 
proach to  a  point,  and  yet  not  reach  it  in  any 
number  of  revolutions,  however  great.  See 
M^LauMi  Fluxions.  See  Looarithms,  SeS.  IV* 

(3.)  Paradox,  HrDROsTATic.  See  Hydro- 
statics; Part  I.  SeQ.  IV. 

P  AR  ADOXI,  a  ion  of  mimes  or  buffoons  among 
the  ancients,  who  entertained  the  people  with  ex^ 
tempore  eifulions  of  drollery.  They  were  alfa 
called  Paradoxologi,  Ordonari,  Neameologif 
and  Aretalogi.    See  MimI|  $  i,  s. 

*  Paradoxical,  adp  [from  paradox,]  x.  Ha- 
ving the  nature  of  a  paradox. — What  hath  been 
every  where  opinioned  by  all  men,  is  more  than 
paradoxhalto  di(ptfte.  JBr0«m.— Strange  it  is,  how 
the  curiofity  of  men  that  have  been  adive  in  the 
inftrudion  of  beafts,  among  thofe  many  paradox* 
ital  and  unheard-of  imitations,  ihould  not  attempt 
to  make  one  fpeak.  Brown, — Thefe  will  feem 
ftrange  and  paradoxical  to  one  that  takes  a  pro^ 
fpedt  of  the  world.  NorrU,  ».  Inclined  to  new 
tenets,  or  notions  contrary  to  received  opinions. 

*  PARADOXICALLY,  ad'u,  [from  paradox.] 
In  a  paradoxical  BMuner;  in  a  manner  contrary 
to  received  opinions^ — ^If  their  vanity  of  appearing 
fingular  puts  them  upon  advancing  paradoxes, 
and  proving  them  upM-adoxieaify,  they  are  ufual- 
)y  laught  at.  Collier. 

*  PARADOXiCALlifES8.n./.[i[rom  paradox.] 
SUte  of  being  paradoxical. 

PARADOXOLOOf.    See  Paradozi. 

*  PARADOXOLOGY.  n.  /.  [from  paradox.] 
The  nfe  of  paradoxes.— Perpend  the  di^cultyy 
which  obfcurky  or  unavoidable  paradoxologi 
muft  put  upon  the  attemptcr.  Brown. 

PAR£. 
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I^ARJSTACiB,  or)  an  ancieAt  peo|>le,  yfiho 

PARiBTACENI,  3  iohabtted  the  country  be- 

tween  Media  and  Perfia;  where  AtMsonm  was 

<Ieleated  by  EumeneS.    CL  Nep.  Strah.  xi,  xyI; 

PARJ£TONIUM»  an  ancient  town  of  £gypt» 
near  Alesandria,  where  Ifis  was  worihipped.  StrO' 
6of  ZTii. 

PARAGUADiEi  among  the  ancient  Ronaans, 
wreaths  of  gold,  or  (ilk  and  gold;  interwoven  in, 
not  fewed  to,  their  garment*.  The  garment  was 
fometimes  of  one  colour,  with  one  paragauda; 
fometimes  of  two  colours,  with  two  paragaudas ; 
or  three  colours,  with  three,  &c.  They  were  worn 
both  by  men  and  women. 

PARAGO,  9  large ifland  df  A6a,in  thelndian 
Ocean,  between  Borneo  and  the  Philippines,  go- 
verned by  a  king  who  is  tributary  to  Borneo.  The 
Spaniards  have  a  fort  in  it. 

(i.)  *  PARAGOOE.  0./  [irtigmymyw ;  paragm^ 
Fr.]  A  figure  whereby  a  letter  or  fyllable  is  add- 
ed at  the  end  of  a  word,  without  adding  any  thing 
to  the  fenfe  of  it ;  as  v/r^,  'oa/lljf.  DiS. 

(2.)  Paragoge  is  a  ridiculous  figure  in  the  an- 
cient languages,  from  which  our  modem  Engliih 
is  happily  free.  Dr  Johnson  erred  in  giving  an 
example  from  the  Englifh  language,  which  affords 
not  one.  Vafily  is  not  a  paragoge.  It  Is  an  ad- 
'verhf  and  has  evidently  a  different  fenfe  and  ufe, 
from  the  original  aiije&ive,  vafi.  We  have  no 
iiich  ufelefs  unmeaning  fyllabical  adje^tions  as 
the  Greeks  and  Romans;  as  egomet  for  ego;  Jici- 
er,  for  dich  &c. 

PARAGOGICAL,^i4(r.  Belonging  toaparagoge. 

(i.)  ♦  PARAGON.  If./  [paragoHf  from  pa- 
rage, equality,  old  French  j  pamgone,  Italian.]     i . 
.  A  model ;  a  pattern ;  fomething  fupremely  excel- 
lent.— 

An  angel!  or,  if  not, 

An  earthly  ^rfl^<?/i.  Sbak. 

—Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  fuch  a^a. 
ragon  to  their  queen.  ShaA.  9.  Companion  *,  fel- 
low.— 

Alone  he  rode  without  his  paragoh.    Spenfer, 

(a.)  Paragon,  in  geography,  one  of  the  largeft 
of  the  CaUmianes  Iflands ;  in  the  B.  Indian  Sea. 

*  To  Paragon,  v.  a.  [^tfra^nir^r,  French.] 
I,  To  compare;  to  parallel;  to  mention  in  com- 
petiti6n.-«The  pidure  of  Pamela,  in  little  form, 
.he  wore  in  a  tablet,  purpolipg  Xoparagoriiht  lit- 
tle one  with  Artefia's  length.  Sidnct/,-^ 
I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth,  ^ 

If  thou  with  Csefar  paragon  again, 
-     My  man  of  men.  Sbak, 

Proud  feat 

Of  Lucifer,  fo  by  allufion  callM 

Of  that  bright  ftar  to  Satan  paragoned.  MUton. 
a.  To  equal  j  to  be  equal  to. — 

He  hath  achlev'd  a  maid 

That  paragoru  defcription  and  wild  fame.  Shalt, 
Catharine  our  queen,  before  the  primeft  crea- 
ture 

That's  paragon'd  T  th*  world.  Shak. 

(i.)  ♦  PARAGRAPH,  n. /.  [paragrapfUf  Fr. 
crcfayia^.]  A  diftxnA  p'art  of  a  difcourfe.—- Of 
his  \ai^  paragraph  I  have  tranfcribed  the  moft 
important  parts.  S<wift* 
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(a.)  A  Paraoraph  is  properiy  a  ielbo 
divifion  of  a  chapter;  and  in  refetences  ia^M 
thus,  %.  ^  ^  ; 

PARAGRAPHICAL,  «i^'.    Di^palediiqj 
paragraphs.  JJh.  c 

*  PARAGRAPHICALLY.  adv.  [froit:J«r«- 
graph,^  By  paragraphs;  with  diaiaft  btwa  v 
divifions;*  * 

PARAGtJA,  the  moft  wefterly  of  tfat  Phi- 
lippines. It  is  180  miles  long,  %t  broad,  aad 
195  £NE>  of  Mindanao.  Lon.  135.  30.  E.  of 
.Ferro.  Lat.  xo.  t>.  N. 

(f.)  PARAGUAY,  orLA,PLATA,  anextenfive 
country  of  S.  America,  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Amazonia  and  the  river  Amazon;  on  the  £.  by 
Brazil ;  on  the  S.  by  Patagonia;  and  on  the  W. 
by  Chili  and  Peru.  This  country  was  firft  diko- 
vered  by  Sebaftiatt  Cabot.  It  was  not  however, 
thorougnly  reduced,  till  the  Jefoits  obtained  pof- 
fe(i7on  of  it.  A  few  of  thefe  vrent  to  Paraguay 
foon  afier  the  dty  of  Afliimption  was  founded, 
and  converted  about  50  Indian  funiliea,  who  fooa 
induced  many  others  to  follow  their  example,  on 
account  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  they  enjoy- 
ed under  the  fathers.  They  had  long  refitted  the 
Spaniards  and  Portoguefei  but  the  Jefuits,  by 
learning  their  language,  conforming  to  dMir  man. 
ners,  8cc.  foon  acquired  great  authority  among 
them:  till  at  laft,  by  fteadily  purfuiog  the  £unc 
artful  meafures,  they  arrived  at  the  higbeft  degree 
of  power  and  influence,  being  in  a  manner  the  ab- 
folute  Ibvereigns  of  a  great  part  of  this  extcnfive 
country  j  for  above  350,000  femilies  are  (kid  to 
have  been  fabjed  to  them,  liring  in  obedience 
ancf  awe.  bordering  on  adoration,  yet  procured 
without  the  leaft  violence  or  conftraiot.  A  par- 
ticular -account  of  the  miffions  of  Paraguay,  was 
puWiflied  by  Don  George  Juan,  about  1753,  but 
the  Society  of  the  Jefuits  having  been  finoe  total- 
ly  abolifhed,  it  is  now  no  longer  interefiiog; 
though  that  Society  certainly  had  great  merit  in 
eftablKhing  their  government  fo  completely,  and 
yet  with  fo  much  mildoefs,  over  a  foreign  people. 
The  country  is  divided  into  6  provinces;  viz. 
Paraoua^  Proper,  PAaAMA,  GuAyra,  Uru- 
CUAY,  TucuMAH,  and  La  Plata.  It  has  nu- 
merous  lakes  and  rivers;  of  the  latter  the  3  prio- 
cipal  are  the  Paraguay,  Uraguay  and  Parana 
which  uniting  form  the  Plata.  Thefe  rivers,  by 
overflowing  their  banks  occafionally,  render  the 
foil  of  this  country  extremely  fertile.  It  is 
one  continued  plain  for  feveral  hundred  miJes 
though  elfewliere  divcrfified  with  mountains,  fo- 
rcfts  and  marihes :  but  the  whole  of  it  is  not  un- 
der the  Spaniards;  many  parts  of  it  indeed  being 
ftill  unknown.  If  produces  fugar-canes,  indigo, 
phnento,  ipecacuanha,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  ia 
^reat  abundance ;  the  valuable  herb  called  Paa- 
AGUAY ;  (See  N<*  4-)  with  rice,  com,  flax,  hemp, 
maize,  manioc,  potatoes,  and  a  vaft  variety  of 
fruits  and  other  vegetables,  unknown  in  Europe. 
The  forefts  abound  with  bees  and  honey.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  ferene.  In  i734>  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Guayranies  was  eftimated,  upon  an  ex- 
ad  calculation,  at  30,000  families,  who  mbalMted 
3»  towns ;  and  the  Chiqdto  Indian  converts  pof- 
fefied  7  towns.    Thefe  Guayranies  had  inhabited 

acou^jy 
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VqvtVgoefey  who  carried  off  and  made  flates  of 
tbtfBV  they  emigrated  in  a  body  of  above  ii«ooo 
into  tlria  counCry»  and  fettled  under  the  Jefuits. 
Jd  11579  the  S(iam<b  government  ezcbanged  the 
tenkaryon  the  £»  ba<ik  of  the  Uroguay  with 
dM^.^ortugaele,  for  the  colony  of  St  Sacrament, 
wliidb  rendered  the  Uruguay  the  faoandarf  be- 
tween their  tefpedive  ielilenieBta.  In  1767,  the 
ooun  expelled  the  Jefnits)  and  the  people  were 
pot  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  other  Indians 
4>f  the  Spanifli  part  -of  S.  America.  Paraguay 
abounds  with  horfes^  iriuleB,  flieep,  and  black  cat- 
tle ;  and  the  wild  cattle  ar^  fo  numerous  that 
they  kill  thr;m  only  for  their  hides, 

(1.)  PARAOUAVy  a  river  ip  the  above  country, 
which  rifes  in  about  Lod«  40.  .0.  Wf  of  Ferrot  be^ 
tvreen  5^  and  6^  Lat.  S.  It  runs  kleeg  courfe  al- 
moft  doe  S.  till  it  joint  the  Uruguai(.aAd  ^Parana, 
and  forms  the  great  .river  La  Plata;,  in  Lon.  4a. 
SC.W.  Ferro.  Lat  18.  o.S.  *      1  • 

(3.)  Paraguay  Propbr*  one  of  tbe»6  pravin- 

•  ces,  into  which  <the  Spanifli'  port  of  .tilit  above 
oountry  is  divided;    • ,  -•.*». 

(4.)  PAYAGtrAVy  of>  in    bottfpyr'  a  valuable 

Paraguay  Xt a,  '  j  plant, which  gtowd nali)- 
jmHy  in  the  above countr^/ak)d  is  ^tmaekyjutfeful 
both  as  food  and  unedtcmeKj  It  it  a.middk«fized 
tret,  re&mbling  an orangietfpe,.and.ti(fting.ilike 
naaUqfJKt.  The  ieatesCi^ve  thi^  part  diiefiy.ufed. 
Tt^auiveamak*  3  githerings  ailmidlly  j.xft,  of  tbe 
budsy.  before  they.  Unfold*  into  leav«#:  thefis  ane 
reckoned  heft,  but  fooneft  decays*  ad,  of  the  full 
^owh  leaves^  at  their,  firft  expanftda ;  and  jd^of 
tbe  leaves,  vrken  tibey  have  Kmainedoo  the  tree 
for  fometiaie..after. they  lireiu3lyb)9wQ4'  Tbe& 
leaves  arcroaftcNd,  a»d  kept  in  pitt  ig^idrr  ground 

•  for  /ale.  .  Quantities.  tQ  the  val  ue  oft  loOfOooU .  ftre 
^Mittilly  esponedtoPeru  and  Chili* '  Thefe  trees 
*grow  (naturally  iii  the  morifles  on  4hr  £.  bank  of  .and  the  liugle  CAQ  is  tbe  paraItaiV9r,  becauii^ 


p  A.  « 

tbfrte.  It  wii  fajtiirtl  ^^  mm 
part^'tn  jiaj  t  aiidJMivwr  Aitilr  boiUn  with 
marble  pillars  |  befides  large  ware^honies  and 
magazines.  It  has  a  great  trade  in  fugar,  tobac* 
CO,  &c.  It  was  taken  by  the  J^utch  in  1635,  but 
foon  retaken.  It  is  6oi»miles  N.  of  Femambnco. 
I^n.  49.  S3'  W.'Iiat.  7. 15,  S.'    ' 

PARAJUN,'  a  town  oi^  Eurc^iean  Turkey,  in 
Servifi ;  3a  mtlet  KN£.  of  Niifa,  and  38  SS£.  of 
Belgrade. 

PARALAPUTTY,  a  t<|wnr  of  Hindoftan,  in 
Myfore;  10  miletf  from  Sankeriduigam. 

PARALEIPQMENA, »./.  [Gr.  from  m^ajito 
to  omit,]  in  liteititnre>  a  fupplement  of  things 
:  omitted  in  a  preceding  work.  - 

PARALEPSIS.    See  Oratory,  ^  ftj». 

*  PARALLACTICAL.  I  adj.  [from  parallax.} 
,  «  PAR  ALLACTICK.  3  Pertaming  to  a  pnraU 
lax.  ^ 

(z.)  *  PARALLAX.  n./.;[trafax\m!itf.}  The  dii:> 
tance  between  tbie|rue  anci  apparent  place  of  the 
fiin,  or  any  ftat  viewed  from  the  furface  of  the 
enrtb.— '.    ; ,  f    -. 

By  wtiat  ftravge  parallax  ot,  optick  fibill  ' 
'.  Of  vtfionxmttUiply'd  I  M{{^pnw 

— *Light>mevea  frpm  tbe  fun  to  us  rn.abpfit  7  ov 
% .  minutes,  which  difUnce  is  abqut  j9<%q9o,ooo 
Englifl)  «Ue8,>  ftippofing  the  hori^n,(al  paroHoM 
of  the  fun  to  be  about  la  fecpnds./Mst^/^i. 

(1.)  Parai;i.A]r,  in  alfarp^omy  is  o^herwife  de* 
fined,  the  difiereno;  between  tbf  plaqesof  any  ce- 
letial  0b)t^4at9  feen  from  tbfl  lur&ce,  and  from  the  . 
cencie  ottbe.  earth  at  the  iAme  inftant.  Let  £•  in 
J^  6..j^/.CGLX.Vr.  repi^fent  the  centre  of  the  e^tbf 
•  <> th0  fi^oe  ol4n  ebferver  on  its  furffic^whofe  vifl- 
ble  boiifMNS  QV^  and  trup  itorixpn  SF :  .Now  lek 
,Zi>T  beia  po«6qn  of  a  great.qirdcvin  tbe  heavens^ 
an4iA.thei;^e  0f  any  obje<^  in  tl^^vifibl^  horizon  i 
join.£Ai,  .acid  produce  it  to  C  j  tl\en  C  is  the  trm 
pltfce  of  ^  ol;jl$A  and  U  is  its  apparent  place* 


the  Paraguay ;  but  are  no«  difperfed  andicultiva- 
ted  aU  over  th^  country.  The  leavce'are  thus 
'iifedftbeing  dried  and  ijeduoed  almoAi  to^iowder, 
.they  are  put  into  a  cup,  ,witl\  fiigar,and)'k«ton 
^«iii9R|  boiling  watter ia.tben. pdwed  OQ«.imd  the 

•  infilfion  drank^.:  Ihey.are/aid  to  be.nl fertice  in 
I  aH  idi(brder8io£  the  fanadi  bifeaft  and  ftomach ;  to 
.  Al^yjiunger»  and  to  ptirtfy  all  kinds  of  water  \  to 

preferve  theminers  from  the  noxious. dfe^  of  the 
«litfTcrals ;  "and  to  l)e  nfevereign  remedy  in  fcurvy 
aid  putrid  fevers.  -  Mr  Lee  ranks  this  plfint  as  a 
Ipeeiesofliex.    SeeUax. 
<i.)  PARAIBA^or  Parayba^  tbe/noft  Nor- 

•  thern  province  of  Brazil*  in  S.  America^  bounded 
by  th%  river  Crapdfi  on  tbe  N..|lie  Atlantic  on 
the  £.  the  Tamarack  on  tbe  S..and.  I^iguans  on 
Ibe  W.  it  :belongs  to  the  Poriuguefe^  wktf  took  it 
iVom  4he  French  in  i584-  The  foil  is iertUe*-.aad 
abounds  infogar  qanes,  Brazil  wood,  cotton,  to* 
^4ccd,  cattle,  jlcc*. 

Ci.)  Paraiba,  a  river  in  the  above  province, 
which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  iz  miles  below  the 
city  N^  .^  It  is  navigable  a  great,  way  ^bpye  i). 
Its  mouth  is  defended  by  three  forts. '  '    "  '  * 

(3.)  Paraiba,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
i«  feated  on  tbe  S.  bask  of  the  river  (N«  %.)  9. 


the  oljedt  is  in  .tt^  horizon,  it  is  called  the  hori'» 
JuaUilparMitu.  But  OABt  the  ang)e  which  the 
eartb'eei4iua^.fubtends  at  the  objeS,  is  equal  to 
CA^Z'cHence  tbe  hopzontal  par^U^p^  i^  an  object 
,nuy/b^  delink  to  be  tbe^a^le  wbtch.the.earth'a 
iemidiMne^er.fubtend^  at  that  objed-  For  the 
.tnrickiis  methods  hitherto  propo^^  to.  Und  the 
quantity  of  the  horizontal  p;^allax  of  an  ol^ed, 
tee  As.T>B^NQi»Y,  §  5*a— 54»>  uiGlufive.,  ,  The 
whole  tffeU  oftpMiraUax  ia  in  a  verticle  dure^ipn : 
Fortbe^paralla^ic  angle  is  in  the  plane  pi^i^ 
through  'tbe*<€^ferver  and  tbe  earth's  centre  f 
wliioh  plane  is^neceflarily  jperpei|dicular  to  tbe  h#« 
prison) tbeeartb.being  conadei«^9ftA.fphere.  Thc^ 
mcrp  elevated  an  objed  iaabove'the  horizon,  the 
left,  is  the  parallax,  its  diftance  from  the  earth'e 
centre  continuing  the  fame,  .  When,  the  obje^  ie 
in  tbe  ^enitbr  it  h«)t^oo  paraVax;  but  when  to  the 
bomBon,^  itapa^allax  is  greatpft.  The  horizontal 
parali^it  being  given,  the  parallax  at  ^ny  givc» 
altili]de.,may  be  found  by  the  following  rttie^  T^ 
the  logarithmic  coline  of  the  given  altitude,  add 
tl^ejog.  fine  of  the  horizontal  parallax ;  the  fum» 
rejc^lng  x6  fl-bm  the  index,  will  be  th^  log.  fine 
of  the  parallax,  in  altitude.  Dimonflratiw.  Let 
B  be  the  plane  of  an  obje^  ;  prodtice  OB,  £D  to 

-  ^       i     .,.    *^' 
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MOft  tki«iideiif  tke  ohjkli  ttZ  til0lrae4llfUNl», 
and  OBE  the  p^rattltt  1ft  attitticte.  VoWf  in  the 
triangle  AOE, 

R:6ticOA&::BAt£0. 

And  in  the  triangle  OB£» 

BE  (=£A)t  £0 : :  fine  BOB :  fine  QBE. 

Hence  Rrcofine  BOA  ::AneOAB:  fine  OBE. 
At  the  two  laft  terms  ai^  generally  fmall'  quanti- 
ties,  the  arch  may  be  fubftituted  in  place  of  its 
fine  without  any  fenObte  error.  BnampU.  Let  the 
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k«Mdtteilfr«te_dB.frM:tetft«4e,  oStl 
gfeMefi  asA  tlw  A|ypmi)it  deoHuatiwii  tvill  k  f 
greatef  than-thfc  VcxSt  d^dinatioot  accordin|ii 
latitude  of  the  place  and  dedmattoo  of  tl».) 
are  of  the  iame  or  of  a  contrarjr  denombrl 
The  paralfauEes  in  lon^ode^  latitude,  rigbff 
fion,  and  declination,  in  the  (pfaerokUl  bypr4 
may  be  found  by  the  following  fornaulc;  iir:. 
L  rsprefents  the  Utitude  ofthe  place»  dimioifcr^  \ 
the  angle  contained  between  the  vertical  actfnft^ 
of  the  given  phu:e;  P  the  horitontal  paraluil 


apparent  altitude  of  the  teodn's  centre  be  39^  %$*    that  placet  a  the  altitude  of  the  ooD^cfimiii: 


and  the  moon's  horisonul  paraDitx  $€f  s^f.    Re* 

quired  the  paraHax  in  altitude  ? 
Moon's  apparent  alt.  39®  15'    cofine  9*8879460 
Moon's  horisdnUl  par.  $^'54"  ^nc  8'«i  88186 

Moon's  par  in  aHlttu^e.  43'  57^  ^^e  ^1067446 
As  the  apparent  place  of  an  objed  is  nearer  the 
horison  than  its  true  place,  the  parallax  is  there* 
lore  to  be  added  to  the  ifppamit  altitude,  to  ob« 
tain  the  true  altltudl^.  Himce  4lfo  an  eibjed  will 
appear  to  rife  later  and  fooner.  The  fine  of  the 
parallax  of  an  objea  Is  inverfely  as  ita  diftance 
mm  the  earth's  centre.  X>moi^rMhiu  Let  A  be 
the  place  of  an  obied,  and  H  the  place  of  the 
fimie  ob}e9  at  an<^er  tkne,  or  that  of  another 
objea  At  the  ftme  inftant ;  j<)hi  BH,  thtn  in  the 
triangles  AOlB,  HOE. 

R :  fine  OAE  K  A& :  OE 
€neOHE:R!eOB:BH| 
Hence  fine  OHE^tne  OAEnA£:£H, 


The    . 

parallax  of  an  objea  makes  it  appear  more  dlAant    bofine  L.  fine  ^,  eofine  m. 


from  the  Meridian  than  it  really  is.  S^mtw^.  "The 
true  and  apparent  phK^es  of  an  objea  are  in  the 
ikme  terticil,  the  sffSparent  pbet  being  lower 
than  the  true,  and  all  verticals  Meet  at  the  zenith; 
hence  the  appaimt  place  of  in  ob}^ 'is '  more 
diftant  from  the  plane  of  th«  m«f idtan  thin  the 
true  place.  Thelongftnde,]9ttfud0)riglit'afoen1!on, 
and  decltnation  of  an  objea,  aie  iifmaed  by  pa- 
rallax. The  diflerenee  ttetweenl  tM  tnlc  and  ap- 
parent longitudes  ts  called  tWe  ^fmHioe>-m  AmW- 
tude;  in  8ke  ntanner,  the  dlflRn^nceS' ^ween  the 
true  and  apparent  liifttudest  right  afcenfibns,  and 
dcdinstlons,  aie  trailed  the  paraildit  ht  JiitHudtf 
^bt  ^cenjhi^  aHd  ^  Jee^thn,  iti^>eaftely.— 
Wheii  the  objea  is  itf  the  nonagefimal,  the  pat^l- 
lax  in  longitude  is  nothing,  but  thttfin  latitude  is 


given  inftant ;  J  the  apparent  diftaaee  of  the  (t^k 
from  the  nonagefimal  1  /  x  the  true  and  a^ 
latitudes  of  he  objea ;  i>/ the  true  and  a| 
declinations  refpeaively;   and   us   its  a|j 
diftance  from  the  meridian.    Then  par.  it  i 
s  P.  fine  a.  fine  d.  fecaot  /,  to  radhia  imitf  1 1 
parr  hi  lat.  zs  P.  oafiae-a.xofine  a.  cofine  1^ 
cofine  ^.  fine  0.  fine  A.    Thefign  —  ianied«tfl|l 
the  apparent  diftance  of  the  obfed  fim  M 
nonagefimal  and  from  the  elevated  pole  si  M 
eellptlc  are  of  the  fame  afiediooi  and  the  lip  +  \ 
if  of -diArettt  afleaioo.  If  the  greateft  picdka  be 
required,  the  following  quantity  o*oooooiiiu4»  < 
par.  long.  *,  fine  4  /,  is  to  be  ap^rfied  10  Uc 
paraltoK  in  latitude  found  as  above^  by  aMtka 
or  fisblraaidn,  as  the  true  diftnoe  of  tbeob}8d 
from  the  elevated  pole  of  the  ediptic  ispeitn 
or  leff  thati  ^^    Again,  par.  m  right  aicra.  =  P. 
cofine  L.  fine  at*  i^cant  O,  to  tadias  uaitfi  mA 
par,  in  dectfnation  sP.  ine  L.  cofine  <rqpP 
The  upper  or  't^v^ 


greateft ;  and  v^hen  the  ^ea  is  in  themeridian,   pal-allax  in  time. 


fign  is  to  be  ufed,  according  as  the  diftaitct 
otg'ea  firom  the  meridian  and  from  the  devaia' 
pole  of  the  equator  are  of  the  fame  or  diflnwt 
affl»aton.  Part  fecond  of  par.  in  declination  ± 
o*0D00ot*tti6  par.  in  right  alceb.  S  fiwiD; 
which,  is  additive  to,  or  fnbtraatve  from  part  M 
of  the  parallax  in  declination,  according  as  the  true 
diftance  of  the  objea  from  the  elevated  pole  ef  the 
equator  is  greater  or  leia  than  90^. 

(3.)  PA»ALLax  is  alfo  ufed  to  dencJte  the 
change  of  place  In  an  objea  arifiog  from  ntw\v% 
It  olNiqiiely'  with  refpea  to  another  obiea.  Tlw 
the  fflhiute  hand  of  a  watch  is  laid  to  lave  » 
paralhix  when  it  is  viewed  obliquely ;  and  ibe 
difterenoe  between  the  inftaats  (hown  by  it,  wbra 
viewed  direaiy  and  ol>tiquely,  is  the  quaiKitraf 


the  paralhx  in  right  afcenfion  vamfhes*  and  that 
IB  declination  Is  a  maxinrnm^- The  apparent 
longitude  is  greater  than  the  true 'longitude,  when 
the  objea  isesift  of  thenonagefimaH  btherwife  left; 
and  when  the  dijea  is  in  the  eafteiti  hemlfphere^ 
the  apparent  right  aib^nfion  exceeds  the  true,' but 
is  lefs  than  the  true  right  afd^fion  when  the  ob)ea 
ia  in  the  weftern  h^tfphere.  llieapparent  plate  of 
an  objea  Is  more  diftiMiVom  Hie  elevated  poles  of 
the  ecliptic  and  equatbr  than'the  true  placet  hence, 
vrhen  the  latitude  of  the  place  and  elevated  pole  of 
the  ecliptic  ate  of  the  fim^  name»  th<  ^apparent 


(4.)  PaxALLAZ  OP  THE  Eaxtn's  AaavAi 
Orbit,  is  the  diicrence  between  theplacaisf^ 
planet  as  feen  firom  the  fun  and  earth  at  tbe  toe 
jnftant.  The  difieience  between  the  longkudci 
of  the  planet  as  feen  from  the  fun  and  eaith.  ii 
called  the  fafaihtc  in  hwgitmde  ;  and  the  difTcfesee 
between  its  latitudes  is  XhtparattaM  h  iaikmk^ 

(5.)  Parallax  op  thk  Moon,  t^  Asrto- 
HOMT,  Inde*.  There  'n  alfo  a  curious  p^pcr  i& 
the  fir*  ^ume  of  Afiatic  Refearches,  p^  510, 
&C.  on  the  fame  fubjea,  to  which  we  relet  ow 
readers. 


iNS  0>  tHk  ^tZtSXMTil  fOLUMR* 
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Pl^iuted  by  Joax  Basw9. 
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